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WHAT   SHALL   BE   THE   END? 


If  we  look  to  the  development  of 
slavery  the  past  thirty  years,  we  shall 
see  that  the  ideas  of  Calhoun  respecting 
State  Sovereignty  have  had  a  mighty 
influence  in  gradually  preparing  the 
slave  States  for  the  course  which  they 
have  takea  Slavery,  in  its  political 
power,  has  steadily  hecome  more  ag- 
gressive in  its  demands.  A  morbid 
jealousy  of  Northern  enterprise  and 
thrift,  with  the  contrast  more  vivid 
from  year  to  year,  of  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  free  labor,  has  brought 
about  a  growing  aversion,  in  the  South, 
to  the  free  States,  until  with  every  op- 
portunity presented  for  pro-slavery  ex- 
tension, there  has  resulted  the  present  or- 
ganized combination  of  slave  States  that 
have  seceded  from  the  Union.  When 
the  mind  goes  back  to  the  early  forma- 
tion of  our  Government  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  found 
that  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  and 
feeling  has  taken  place  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery.  From  being  regarded,  as  for- 
merly, an  evil  by  the  South,  it  is  now  pro- 
claimed a  blessing ;  from  being  viewed 
as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible,  it  is  now  thought  to 
be  of  divine  sanction ;  from  being  re- 
garded as  opposed  to  political  liberty, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  the 
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popular  doctrine  now  is,  that  slavery  is 
tl^  comer-stone  of  republican  institu- 
tions, and  essential  for  a  manly  devel- 
opment of  character  upon  the  part  of 
the  white  population.  Formerly  slavery 
was  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  pernicious 
to  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  the  prog- 
ress of  national  greatness ;  now  the  South 
is  intoxicated  with  ideas  of  the  profit- 
ableness of  slave  labor,  and  the  power 
of  King  Cotton  in  controlling  the  ex- 
changes of  the  world.  And  the  same 
change  has  taken  place  in  relation  to 
the  African  slave-trade.  While  the  laws 
of  the  land  brand  as  piracy  the  capture 
of  negroes  upon  their  native  soil,  and 
the  transportation  of  them  over  the 
ocean,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a 
mighty  change  in  Southern  opinion  has 
taken  place  in  respect  to  the  character 
of  this  business.  It  is  not  looked  upon 
with  the  same  horror  as  formerly.  It 
is  apologized  for,  and  in  some  places 
openly  defended  as  a  measure  indispen- 
sable to  the  •  prosperity  of  the  cotton 
States.  As  a  natural  inference  from  the 
theory  of  those  who  hold  to  the  views 
of  Cidhoun  upon  State  sovereignty,,  the 
doctrine  of  coercion  in  any  form  by  the 
Federal  Union  vs  denounced,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  put  it  in  practice  even)  so  far 
as  the  protection  of  national'  property 
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is  concerned,  is  construed  into  a  war 
upon  the  South.  Thus/  while  it  is 
perfectly  proper  for  the  slave  States  to 
steal,  and  plunder  the  nation  of  its  prop- 
erty, to  leave  the  Union  at  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  made  out  that  to  attempt  to 
recover  the  property  of  the  Federal  Union 
is  unjustifiable  aggression  upon  the  slave 
States.  Thus  we  see  eleven  States  in 
a  confederate  capacity  openly  making 
war  upon  the  Federal  Government,  and 
compelling  it  either  into  a  disgraceful 
surrender  of  its  rights  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  or  war  for  self-defense. 
Fort  Sumter  was  not  allowed  to  be  pro- 
visioned, nor  was  there  any  disposition 
manifested  to  permit  its  possession  in 
any  manner  honorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, although  its  exclusive  property. 
It  must  be  surrendered  unconditionally, 
or  be  attacked. 

The  worst  feature  connected  with  the 
secession  movement  is  the  hot  haste 
with  which  the  most  important  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  people  are  hurried  through.  The 
ordinance  of  secession  is  not  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  but  a  mere  oli- 
garchy of  desperate  men  themselves  as- 
sume to  declare  war,  and  exercise  all 
the  prerogatives  of  an  independent  and 
sovereign  government.  And  yet  the 
terms  submitted  in  the  Crittenden  Res- 
olutions as  a  peace-ofFering  to  the  seced- 
ing States  to  win  them  back  by  conces- 
sions from  the  North,  present  a  specta- 
cle quite  as  mournful  for  the  cause  of 
national  unity  and  dignity  as  the  open 
rebellion  of  the  seceding  States.  The 
professed  aim  of  these  States  is  either  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Constitution  in  a 
way  that  shall  nationalize  slavery  and 
give  it  supreme  control,  or  a  forcible  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union.  What  are  the 
terms  proposed  that  alone  appear  to 
satisfy  the  South  ?  They  may  be  brief- 
ly comprehended  in  a  short  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Wilson, 
of  Massachusetts,  February  21, 1861 : 

*  But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  asks  us 
of  the  North  by  irrepealable  constitutional 


amendmenta  to  recognize  and  protect  filaveiy 
in  the  Territories  now  existing,  or  hereafter 
acquired  south  of  thirty-six  degrees,  thirty 
minutes ;  to  deny  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  abolifih  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  forts,  arsenals,*  navy-yards, 
and  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  Congress  ;  to  deny  the  Natioftal  Govern- 
ment all  power  to  binder  the  transit  of  slaves 
through  one  State  to  another  ;  to  take  from 
persons  of  the  African  race  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  to  purchase  territory  in  South- 
America,  or  Africa,  and  send  there,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
such  free  negroes  as  the  States  may  desire 
removed  from  their  limits.  And  what  does 
the  Senator  propose  to  concede  to  us  of  the 
North  ?  The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Ter- 
ritories north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes,  where  no  one  asks  for  its  inhi- 
bition, where  it  has  been  made  impossible 
by  the  victory  of  Freedom  in  Kansas,  and 
the  equalization  of  the  fees  of  the  slave  Com- 


missioners.' 


Here  we  have  the  true  position  in 
which  the  free  States  are  placed  to- 
ward the  slaveholding  States.  Seven 
States  openly  throw  off  all  allegiance  to 
the  Federal  Union,  do  not  even  profess 
to  be  willing  to  come  back  upon  any 
terms,  and  then  such  conditions  are  pro- 
posed by  the  other  slaveholding  States 
as  leads  to  the  repudiation  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  whole  spirit  and  import 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  alter- 
native, in  reality,  is  either  civil  war  or 
the  surrender  of  the  Constitution  into 
the  hands  of  pro-slavery  men  to  be 
molded  just  as  it  may  suit  their  con- 
venience. The  price  they  ask  for  peace 
is  simply  the  liberty  to  have  their  own 
way,  and  that  the  majority  should  be 
willing  to  submit  to  the  minority.  They 
aim  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union 
that  shall  incorporate  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  into  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Government  and  make  slavery  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  country,  and  all 
other  interests  subservient  to  it  The 
North  has  its  choice  of  two  evils  — 
unconditional  and  imqualified  submis- 
sion to  the  demands  of  slavery,  or  civil 
war.  It  is  expected,  since  the  country 
has  yielded  step  by  step  to  the  exactions 
of  slavery  ever  since  the  Government 
was  instituted,  that  the  ft^e  States  will 
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keep  on  yielding  until  the  South  has 
nothing  more  to  ask  for,  and  the  North 
has  nothing  more  to  give.  With  such 
a  servile  compliance,  the  free  States  are 
assured  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  peace.  But  the  question 
to  be  decided  is :  Is  such  a  kind  of  peace 
worth  the  price  demanded  for  it  ?  May 
it  not  be  true  that  great  as  is  the  evil  of 
civil  war,  it  is  less  an  evil  than  an  un- 
resisting acquiescence  to  the  exactions 
of  slavery,  and  the  admission  that  any 
State  that  pleases  can  leave  the  Union  ? 
The  theory  of  secession  involves,  if  ad- 
mitted, a  greater  disaster  to  the  Federal 
Union  than  even  the  slow  eating  at  its 
vitals  of  the  cancer  of  slavery.  National 
unity,  one  country,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Constitution,  are  all  sacrificed  by 
secession.  It  involves  in  it  either  the 
worst  anarchy  or  the  worst  despotism. 
United,  the  States  can  stand,  and  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  world,  but  se- 
cession is  an  enemy  to  the  country, 
the  most  crueL  Rev.  Dr.  Breckinridge, 
of  Kentucky,  most  forcibly  says : 

'  Every  man  who  lias  any  remaining  loyal- 
ty to  the  nation,  or  any  hope  and  desire  for 
the  restoration  of  the  seceding  States  to  the 
Confederacy,  mnst  see  that  what  is  meant  by 
the  outcry  against  coSrdon  is  in  the  interest 
of  secession,  and  that  what  is  meant  is,  in 
effect,  that  the  Federal  Government  must  be 
terrified  or  seduced  into  complete  coopera- 
tion with  the  revolution  which  it  was  its 
most  binding  duty  to  have  used  all  its  power 
and  influence  to  prevent.' 

Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  late  message, 
says :  '  Let  us  alone,  let  us  go,  and  the 
sword  drops  from  our  hands.*  But  what 
does  this  involve?  The  admission  of 
the  right  of  secession,  which,  as  has 
been  proved,  is  &tal  to  all  national  unity 
and  preservation.  Even  if  this  arrogant 
demand  was  complied  with,  would  peace 
be  thus  possible  ?  Would  not  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union  involve  the  people 
in  calamities  that  no  patience,  or  wis- 
dom upon  the  part  of  the  North  could 
avert  ?  Remember  a  long  border  in  an 
open  country,  stretching  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, possibly  even  to  the  Pacific,  is  to 
be  defended.  Will  the  bordering  people 
sink  down  from  war,  and  all  its  exasper- 


ations, and  become  as  peacefiil  as  lambs  ? 
Constituted  as  human  nature  now  is, 
will  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  create 
with  the  great  North  and  South  the  ex- 
perience of  millennium  prediction,  *  The 
wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and 
the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  fatling 
together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them  *  ?  Here  is  a  line  crossed  by  great 
rivers  ;  we  are  to  shut  up  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  bay,  on  Ohio  and  West- 
em  Virginia ;  we  are  to  ask  the  Western 
States  to  give  up  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  a  foreign  power.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  no  provocation 
will  occur  on  this  long  frontier  ?  Will 
no  slaves  run  away  ?  What  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  dissolution  .of  the  Union  ? 
Not  peace;  for  if;  when  united,  there 
exists  such  cause  of  dissension,  the  evil 
will  be  tenfold  greater  when  separated. 
Not  national  aggrandizement,  for  divi- 
sion brings  wcadcness,  imbecility,  and  a 
loss  of  self-respect ;  it  invites  aggres- 
sions from  foreign  powers,  and  compels 
to  submission  to  insults  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  given.  Not  general  com- 
petence, for  the  South  is  quite  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  North  as  the  North  upon 
the  So|^th. 

Disunion  is  a  violent  disruption  of 
great  material  interests  that  now  are 
wedded  together.  The  dream  of  sepa- 
rate State  sovereignty,  our  great  Union 
split  into  two  or  more  confederacies,, 
prosperous  and  peaceable,  is  Utopian. 
So  far  from  the  secession  doctrine  car- 
ried out  leading  to  peace  and  prosperity, 
it  can  only  lead  to  perpetual  war  and 
adversity.  The  request  to  be  *  let  alone,* 
is  simply  a  request  that  the  nation  should 
consent  to  see  the  Constitution  and  Union 
overthrown,  slavery  triumphant,  and  the 
great  problem  that  a  free  people  can  not 
choose  its  own  rulers  against  the  will  of 
a  minority  prove  a  disgraceful  failure. 
It  is  a  request  that  a  nation  should  pur- 
chase a  temporary  peace  at  the  price  of 
all  that  is  dear  to  its  liberty  and  self- 
respect.  The  arrogance  of  the  demand 
*  to  he  let  aloney^  is  only  equaled  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  means  resorted  to,  to 
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break  up  the  best  Government  under 
the  sun.  The  question  of  disunion,  of 
•  separate  State  sovereignty,  was  ftiUy  dis- 
cussed by  our  fothers.  Thus  Hamilton, 
whose  foresight  history  has  proved  to 
be  prophetic,  says : 

*  If  these  States  should  be  either  wholly 
disunited,  or  only  united  in  partial  Gonfed- 
erades,  a  man  must  be  far  gone  in  Utopian 
speoulations,  who  oan  seriously  doubt  that 
the  subdivisions  into  which  they  might  be 
thrown  would  have  frequent  and  violent 
contests  with  each  other.  To  presume  a  want 
of  motives  for  such  contests,  as  an  argument 
against  their  existence,  would  be  to  forget 
that  men  are  amhitious,  vindictive,  and  ra- 
pacious. To  look  for  a  continuation  of  har- 
mony between  a  number  of  independent, 
unconnected  sovereignties,  situated  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  would  be  to  disregard 
the  unifonn  cousse  of  human  events,  and  to 
set  at  defiance  the  accumulated  experience 
of  ages.' 

From  a  consideration  of  the  true  im- 
port of  the  Constitution,  in  relation  to 
slavery  and  the  fallacy  and  wickedness 
of  the  doctrine  of  Secession,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  deduce,  from  what  has  been 
said,  the  following  reflections:  First, 
the  war  in  which  the  nation  is  now 
plunged  should  have  strictly  for  its 
great  end,  the  restoration  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union  to  its  original  in- 
tegrity; all  side  issues,  all  mere  party 
questions  should  be  now  merged  in  one 
mighty  eflTort,  one  persevering  and  self- 
sacrificing  aim  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union.  As  essential  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  indispensable  that  all 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  loyal  citizens 
in  the  slave  States  should  be  respected. 
The  reason  is  two -fold.  First,  this 
war,  upon  the  part  of  the  North,  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  as 
our  others  gave  it  to  us.  Its  object  is 
not  a  crusade  against  slavery.  What 
may  be  the  results  of  the  war  in  relation 
to  slavery  is  one  thing ;  what  should  be 
the  simple  purpose  of  the  North  is  an- 
other. That  this  war,  however  it  may 
turn,  will  be  disastrous  to  slavery,  is 
evident  from  a  great  variety  of  consider- 
ationa  But  that  we  should  pretend  to 
fight  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
and  yet  against  its  express  provisions. 


in  respect  to  those  held  in  bondage  by 
loyal  citizens,  is  simply  to  act  a  part 
subversive  of  the  true  intent  of  the 
Constitution,  To  violate  its  provisions, 
in  relation  to  loyal  citizens  South,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  impolitic  and  suicidal 
It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  enemies 
now  in  armed  rebellion  against  the 
Union,  to  misrepresent  the  North  upon 
this  very  point  By  systematic  lying, 
they  have  induced  thousands  South  to 
believe  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  was 
designed  as  an  act  of  war  upon  slave 
institutions,  and  to  subvert  the  Consti- 
tution that  protects  them  in  all  that  they 
call  their  property. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  rebels  South 
are  more  anxious  to  see  than  the  Gov- 
emnient  adopting  a  policy  that  will  give 
them  a  plausible  pretense  for  continuing 
in  rebeUion.     The  Constitution  places 
the  local  institution  of  slavery  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  those  States 
where  it  exists.    Its  language,  faithfully 
interpreted,  is  simply  this :  Your  own 
domestic  affairs  you  have  a  right  to 
manage  as  you  please,  so  long  as  you  do 
not  trespass  upon  the  Union,  or  seek  its 
ruin.    All  loyal  citizens  should  be  en- 
couraged to  stand  by  the  Union  in  every 
Southern  State,  with  the  unequivocal 
declaration  that  all  their  rights  will  be 
respected,  and  that  their  true  safety, 
even  as  noblest  interests,  must  lie  in 
upholding  the  North  in  the  effort  made 
to  put  down  the  vilest  rebellion  under 
the  sun.     My  second  reflection  is,  that 
those  South,  who  are  in  armed  rebellion 
against  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  take  what 
the  fortune  of  war  gives  them.    This 
rebellion   should   be   handled  without 
gloves.    The  North  should  permit  noth- 
ing to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
and  permanent  triumph.    As  Northern 
property  is  all  confiscated  South;  as 
Union  men  there  are  treated  with  the 
utmost  barbarity;  as  nothing  held  by 
the  lovers  of  the  Union  is  respected,  the 
greatest  injury  in  the  end  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union    is,  an  unwise 
clemency  to  armed  rebellion.     In  this 
death-struggle  to  test  the  vital  question, 
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whether  the  majority  shall  rule,  let 
there  he  no  holding  back  of  money  or 
men.  Dear  as  war  may  be,  a  dishonor- 
able peace  will  prove  much  dearer. 
Great  as  may  be  the  sufferings  of  the 
camp  and  the  battle-field,  yet  the  pro- 
longed tortures  of  a  murdered  Union, 
a  violated  Constitution,  and  Secession 
rampant  over  the  country,  will  be  found 
to  be  greater.  My  third  reflection  is, 
that>  the  main  cause  of  our  civil  war  is 
slavery.  It  has  now  assumed  gigantic 
proportions  of  mischief  and  with  its 
hand  upon  the  very  throat  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  it  seeks  its 
death.  The  worst  feature  connected 
with  it  has  ever  been,  that  it  is  satisfied 
with  no  concision,  and  the  more  it  has, 
the  more  it  asks.  By  the  very  admis- 
sion of  the  chiefs  of  this  rebellion,  it  is 
confessedly  got  up  for  the  sake  of  slav- 
ery, and  to  make  it  the  comer-stone  of 
the  new  Confederacy  of  States.  The 
real  issue  involved  by  the  rebellion  is, 
complete  independence  of  the  North, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  ex- 
clusive possession  of  all  the  territories 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line;  or  re- 


construction upon  such  conditions  as 
would  result  in  the  repudiation  cf  the 
old  Constitution,  the  nationalization  of 
slavery,  and  giving  complete  political 
control  to  a  slaveholding  minority  of  the 
country.  This  rebellion  has  placed  the 
North  where  it  must  conquer,  for  its  own 
best  interests,  and  dignity,  and  the 
salvation  of  free  institutions.  It  must 
conquer,  to  conmiand  future  friendship 
and  that  respect  without  which  Union 
itself  is  a  mockery.  Let  the  South  see 
that  the  North  can  not  be  beaten,  and 
the  universal  consciousness  of  this  fact 
will  command  an  esteem,  and  the  useful 
fear  of  committing  offense,  that  will  do 
more  to  keep  the  peace  than  all  the  ab- 
ject professions  or  humble  submissions 
in  the  world.  Having  ^found  out  that 
the  North  not  only  is  conscious  of  its 
rights,  but  has  the  willingness  and  the 
ability  to  defend  them,  it  is  certain  that 
the  country  will  yet  have  as  much  peace, 
general  thrift,  and  noble  enterprise  with 
the  onward  march  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence, as  may  be  reasonably  expected 
of  any  community  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


BONE  ORNAMENTS. 

Silent  the  lady  sat  alone : 

In  her  ears  were  rings  of  dead  men*s  bone; 

The  brooch  on  her  breast  shone  white  and  fine, 

'Twas  the  polished  joint  of  a  Yankee's  spine ; 

And  the  well-carved  handle  of  her  fiin. 

Was  the  finger-bone  of  a  Lincoln  man. 

She  turned  aside  a  flower  to  cull. 

From  a  vase  which  was  made  of  a  human  skull ; 

For  to  make  her  forget  the  loss  of  her  slaves, 

Her  lovers  had  rifled  dead  men's  graves. 

Do  you  think  Fm  describing  a  witch  or  ghoul  ? 

There  are  no  such  things  —  and  Fm  not  a  fool ; 

Nor  did  she  reside  in  Ashantee ; 

No — the  lady  fiiir  was  an  F.  F.  V. 
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*  Hearts  are  trumps/  is  a  gambler's 
cant  phrase.  That  depends  on  the  game 
you  are  playing.  In  many  of  the  games 
of  life  the  true  trump  cards  are  Dia- 
monds ;  which,  according  to  the  fortune- 
teller's lore,  stand  for  wealth.  Indeed, 
Hearts  are  by  many  considered  so  value- 
less that  they  are  thrown  away  at  the 
very  outset;  whereas  they  should,  like 
trumps,  only  be  played  as  a  last  resort 
No  trick  that  can  be  won  with  any  oth- 
er card,  should  be  taken  with  a  heart  — 
the  card  will  be  gone  and  nothing  to 
show  for  it  Jf  you  wish  wealth,  win 
it  if  you  can — honestly,  of  course — but 
don't  throw  in  the  heart  Are  you  am- 
bitious —  would  you  win  honor  ?  Very 
well, "if  for  political  honor  you  can  en- 
dure it  to  be  spit  upon  by  the  crowd, 
to  have  all  manner  of  abuse  heaped  on 
you  and  your  forbea/rs  to  the  remotest 
generation  —  a  ceremony  that  in  Africa 
follows  the  election,  but  is  '  preliminary 
to  the  crowning,'  but  in  this  country  is 
preliminary  to  the  election  —  but  if  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  to  pass  through 
this  ordeal,  well  and  good  —  but  don't 
throw  in  the  heart  ....  Yet  in  games 
on  which  is  staked  all  that  is  worth 
playing  for,  *  hearts  are  trumps;'  and 
he  who  holds  the  lowest  card,  stands  a 
better  chance  of  winning  than  he  who 
has  none,  though  in  his  hand  may  be 
all  the  aces  of  the  others,  diamonds  in- 
cluded. But,  lest  I  go  too  far  beyond 
the  analogy  —  as  I  might  ignorantly  do, 
being  imskilled  in  the  many  games  of 
cards — I  will  drop  the  figurative.  .... 
Keep  your  heart  for  faith,  love,  friend- 
ship, for  God,  your  country,  and  truth. 
And  where  the  heart  is  given,  it  should 
be  unreservedly.  Its  allegiance  is  too 
often  withheld  where  it  is  due,  yet  this 
is  better  thaa  a  half-way  loyalty ;  there 
should  be  no  if^  followed  by  self-mter- 
est  ....  The  seal  of  confederate  no- 
bles, opposed  to  some  measures  of  Pe- 
ter rV.  of  Aragon,  *  represents  the  king 


sitting  on  his  throne,  with  the  confed- 
erates kneeling  in  a  suppliant  attitude, 
around,  to  denote  their  loyalty  and 
xmwillingness  to  offend.  But  in  the 
back-ground,  tents  and  lines  of  spears 
are  discovered,  as  a  hint  of  their  ability 
and  resolution  to  defend  themselves.' 
....  This  kind  of  allegiance  no  true 
heart  will  ever  give. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  a 
heart — not  merely  anatomically  speak- 
ing, an  organ  to  circulate  the  blood,  but 
a  something  that  prompts  you  to  love, 
to  self-  sacrifice,  to  scorn  of  meanness, 
and,  it  may  be,  to  good,  honest  hatred. 
All  metals  can  be  separated  from  their 
ores ;  but  meanness  is  inseparable  from 
some  natures,  so  it  is  impossible  to  hate 
the  sin  without  hating  the  sinner ;  we 
can't,  indeed,  conceive  of  it  in  the  ab- 
stract I  don't  mean  hate  in  a  malig- 
nant sense — here  I  may  as  well  express 
my  scorn  of  that  sly  hatred  that  is  too 
cowardly  to  knock  a  man  down,  but 
quietly  trips  him  up. 

It  is  well  enough  for  those  who  think 
tliat  *lifo  is  a  jest,'  (and  a  bitter,  sarcas- 
tic one  it  must  be  to  them,)  to  mock  at 
all  nobler  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
heart  None  do  they  more  contemn 
than  friendship.  I  would  not  *sit  in 
the  seat'  of  these  *  scornful,'  however 
they  may  have  found  false  friends.  Yet 
every  man  capable  of  a  genuine  friend- 
ship himself  will  in  this  world  find  gt 
least  one  true  friend.  Oxygen,  which 
comprises  one  fifth  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  said  to  be  highly  magnetic  4  and  any 
ordinary,  healthy  soul  can  extract  mag- 
netism enough  from  the  very  air  he 
breathes  to  draw  at  least  one  other  soul. 
Some  people  have  an  amazing  power  of 
absorption  and  retention  of  this  mag- 
netism. You  feel  irresistibly  drawn  to- 
ward them  — and  it  is  all  right,  for  they 
are  noble,  true  souls.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  their  attractive  force 
and  that  kind  of  *  power  of  charming' 
innocence  that  villainy  often  has  — just 
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as  I  once  saw  a  cat  charm  a  bird,  which 
circled  nearer  and  nearer  till  it  almost 
brushed  the  cat's  whiskers  r- and  had 
he  not  been  chased  away,  he  would 
hare  that  day  daintily  lunched  —  and 
there  would  have  been  one  songster 
less  to  join  in  that  evemng's  vespers. 

False 8  there  are — I  will  not  call 

them  fiike/ri^YkZ^  —  this  noun  should 
never  follow  that  adjective.  To  what  shall 
I  liken  them  —  to  the  young  gorilla,  that 
'  even  while  its  master  is  feeding  it,  looks 
tinstingly  in  his  fece  and  thrusts  forth 
Its  paw  to  tear  him  ?  Who  blames  the 
gorilla?  Tom  from  its  dam,  caged  or 
chained,  it  owes  its  captor  a  grudge. 
To  the  serpent?  The  story  of  the 
warming  of  the  serpent  in  the  man's 
bosom,  is  a  mere  feble.  No  man  was  ever 
fool  enough  to  warm  a  serpent  in  his 
bosom.  And  the  serpent  never  crosses 
the  path  of  man  if  he  can  help  it.  The 
most  deadly  is  that  which  is  too  sluggish 
to  get  out  of  his  way  —  therefore  bites 
in  self-defense.  And  the  sferpent  gen- 
aally  gives  some  warning  hiss,  or  a  rat- 
tle. Indeed,  almost  every  animal  gives 
warning  of  its  foul  intent  The  shark 
turns  over  before  seizing  its  prey.  But 
the  false  friend  (I  am  obliged  to  couple 
these    words)    takes   you   in    without 

changing  his  side In  truth,  a  man, 

if  he  has  a  vice,  be  it  treachery  or  any 
other,  goes  a  little  beyond  the  other  ani- 
mals, even  those  of  which  it  is  charac- 
teristic We  say,  for  instance,  of  a 
treacherous  man,  ITe  is  a  serpent ;  but 
it  would  be  hyperbole  to  call  a  serpent 
a  treficherous  man. 

But  these  false  friends,  who  deceive 
you  out  of  pure  malignity,  who  would 
rather  injure  you  than  not,  who,  per- 
haps, have  an  old,  by  you  long-forgot- 
ten, grudge,  and  become  your  apparent 
friends  to  pay  you  back — these  are  few. 
Human  nature,  with  all  its  depravity, 
is  seldom  so  completely  debased.  But 
there  are  many  who  are  only  selfishly 
your  friends.  When  you  most  need 
their  friendship,  where  is  it?  When 
some  great  calamity  sweeps  over  you, 
and,  bowed  and  weakened,  you  would 
lean  on  this  friendship,  though  it  were 


but  a  *  broken  reed,'  you  stretch  forth 
your  hand  —  feel  but  empty  space. 

Then  there  are  some  who  let  go  the 
hand  of  a  friend  because  they  feel  sure 
of  him,  to  grasp  the  extended  hand  of 
a  former  enemy.  Politicians,  especially, 
do  this.  An  enemy  can  not  so  easily  be 
transformed  into  a  friend.  As  in  those 
paintings  of  George  III.,  on  tavern-signs, 
after  the  Revolution  changed  to  George 
Washington,  there  will  still  be  the  same 

old  features The  opposite  of  this 

is  what  every  generous  nature  has  tried. 
To  revive  a  dying  friendship,  this  is  im- 
possible. If  you  find  yourself  losing 
your  friendship  for  a  person,  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  it.  If  the  former 
dearviame  is  becoming  indistinct  on  the 
tablet  of  your  heart,  the  attempt  to  re- 
write it  will  entirely  obliterate  it  It  is 
said  that  a  sure  way  to  obliterate  any 

writing,  is  to  attempt  to  re-write  it 

But  it  is  not  true  that  *hot  love  soon 
cools.'  With  all  my  faults — and  to  say 
that  I  am  an  O'MoUy  is  to  admit  that 
I  have  faults,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
Would  wish  to  be  without  them.  To 
speak  paradoxically,  a  fault  in  some 
cases  does  better  than  a  virtue  —  as  on 
some  organs  *  the  wrong  note  in  certain 
passages  has  a  better  effect  than  the 
right'  But,  as  I  was  saying,  with  all 
my  faults,  I  have  never  yet  changed 
toward  a  friend ;  I  will  not  admit  even 
to  the  ante-chamber  of  my  heart  a  sin- 
gle thought  untrue  to  my  friend.  Though 
it  is  true  my  friends  are  so  few  that  I 
could  more  than  count  them  on  my 
fingers,  had  I  but  one  hand.  .... 
And  these  few  friends  —  what  shall  I 
say  of  them  ?  They  have  become- so  a 
part  of  my  constant  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, so  a  part  of  myself,  that  I  can  not 
project  them — if  I  may  so  speak — from 
my  own  interior  self,  so  as  to  portray 
them.  Have  you  not  such  friends  ?  Are 
there  none  whom  to  love  has  become  so 
a  TiMt  of  your  life  that  you  are  almost 
unconscious  of  it  —  that  you  hardly 
think  of  it,  any  more  than  you  think  — 
' I  hreathe' f 

There  is  probably  no  one  who  has 
not  some  time  in  his  or  her  life  felt  the 
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dreariness  of  fancied  friendliness.  I  can 
recall  in  my  own  experience  at  least  one 
time  when  this  dreary  feeling  came  oyer 
me.  It  was  during  a  twilight  walk  home 
from  a  visit  I  can  convey  to  you  no 
idea  of  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  un- 
loved feeling;  it  seemed  that  not  even 
the  love  of  God  was  mine,  or  if  it  was, 
there  was  not  individuality  enough  in 
it ;  it  was  so  dififused ;  this  one,  whom 
I  disliked  —  that  insignificant  person, 
might  share  in  it  I  know  not  how 
long  I  indulged  in  these  thoughts,  with 
my  eyes  on  the  ground,  or  seeing  all 
things  *  as  though  I  saw  them  not,'  but 
when  I  did  raise  them  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  thing,  there  was,  a  few 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  the  e^iening 
star;  it  shone  as  entirely  on  me  as 
though  it  shone  on  me  exchuvoely.  It 
is  thus,  I  thought,  with  Hia  love ;  thus 
it  melts  into  each  individual  souL  Such 
gentle  thoughts  as  these,  long  after 
the  star  had  sunk  behind  the  western 
mountains,  were  a  calm  light  in  my 
souL  And  I  awoke  the  next  morning, 
the  old  cheerful 

MOLLT  O'MOLLT. 


I  have  often  thought  what  splendid 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  women 
would  make,  especially  married  women. 
As  much  delicate  management  is  re- 
quired of  them,  they  have  as  much 
financiering  to  do  as  any  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  them  all.  Let  a  woman 
once  have  an  object  in  view,  and  *o'er 
bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough, 
dense  or  rare;  with  head,  hands,  or 
feet,.«A«  pursues  her  way,  and  swims, 
or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies;' 
but  she  attaine  her  object 

You  poor,  hood-winked  portion  of 
humanity — ^man— ryou  think  you  know 
woman ;  that  she  *  can't  pull  the  wool 
over  your  eyes.'  Just  take  a  retrospec- 
tive view.  Did  your  wife  ever  want 
any  thing  that  she  didn't  somehow  get 
it  f  Whether  a  new  dress,  or  the  dear- 
est secret  of  your  soul,  she  either,  I)eli- 
lah-like,  wheedled  it  out  of  you,  or,  in 
a  passion,  you  almost  fiwng  it  at  her,  as 


an  enraged  mimkey  flings  oocoa-nuts  at 
his  tormentor. 

And  how  she  has  changed  your 
habits,  has  turned  the  course  of  your 
life,  made  it  flow  in  the  channel  the 
wished,  instead  oi^  as  heretofore,  'wan- 
dering at  its  own  sweet  will,'  as  the 
gently-winding  but  useless  brook  has 
been  converted  into  a  mill-race. 

There  is  Mr.  Jones.  Before  he  mar- 
ried, as  free  and  easy  a  man  as  ever 
smoked  a  meerschaum.  Mrs.  Jones  is> 
considered  a  pattern  woman ;  but  of 
that  you  can  judge  for  yourself  Her 
first  reformation  was  in  regard  to  his 
club,  from  which  he  returned  home  late, 
redolent  of  brandy-punch,  and  lavish  of 
my  dea/re.  All  she  could  say  to  him 
had  no  effect,  till,  after  the  birth  of  lit- 
tle Nellie,  she  joined  a  Ladies'  Reading 
Society,  meeting  on  his  club  evening; 
he  wouldn't  leave  the  baby  to  the  care 
of  a  servant,  consequently  staid  at  home 
himself 

He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  the  gymnasium,  ostensibly  for  exer- 
cise, as  iiQ  was  dyspeptic ;  but  his  wife 
suspected  it  was  more  to  meet  his  old 
cronies.  Finding  retrenchment  neces- 
sary, and  looking  on  gymnastics  some- 
what as  a  Yankee  looks  on  a  fine  stream 
that  turns  no  mill,  she  dismissed  one 
of  the  servants,  and  so  arranged  it  that 
the  surplus  strength  that  formerly  so 
ran  to  waste  should  make  the  fires, 
rock  the  cradle,  and  split  certain  hickory 
logs.  Very  soon  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a 
lawyer,  found  his  business  so  much  in- 
creased that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
his  office  all  day,  except  at  meal-time ; 
after  which,  however  heartily  he  might 
have  eaten,  he  never  complained  of  in- 
digestion. With  this,  thrifty  Mrs.  Jones 
was  delighted,  till  one  day  she  siurprised 
him  in  his  office,  enveloped  in  tobacco- 
smoke,  with  elevated  feet,  reading  a  nice 
new  novel ;  you  may  be  sure  that  after 
that,  she  insisted  on  the  exercise.  As 
their  family  increased,  thinking  still 
further  retrenchment  necessary,  she 
gently  broached  the  relinquishing  of 
the  meerschaum.  Finding  him  obsti- 
nate in  his  opposition,  she  one  day  acci- 
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dentally  broke  it  It  was  one  that  he 
bad  been  coloring  for  years ;  he  had  de- 
Toted  time  and  attention  to  it,  that,  if 
properly  directed,  might  have  made  him 
a  German  i^ilosopher,  an  antiquary,  or 
a  profound  theol<^ian ;  or,  if  devoted  to 
his  law  studies,  would  have  fitted  him 
ibr  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  countryman  who  mistook  for  a 
bell-^rope  the  cord  attached  to  a  shower- 
bath,  was  not  more  astonished  at  the  re- 
sult of  pulling  it,  than  she  was  at  the 
result  of  this  trifling  accident  Such 
an  overwhelming  torrent  of  abuse  as 
was  poured  on  her  devoted  head ;  such 
an  array  of  offenses  as  was  marshaled 
before  her ;  Banquets  issue  wasn't  a  dr- 
cmnstance  to  the  shadowy  throng.  She 
had  recourse  to  woman's  only  means  of 
assuaging  the  angry  passions  of  man  — 
tears,  (you  know  the  region  of  constant 
precipitation  is  a  perpetual  calm;) but 
these,  instead  of  operating  like  oil  pour- 
ed on  the  troubled  waters,  were  rather 
like  oil  thrown  on  the  fire.  Pleading 
her  delicate  health,  she  hinted  that  his 
imkindness  would  kill  her,  an<l  that, 
when  she  was  gone,  her  sweet  &ce 
would  haunt  him.  Muttering  some- 
tiiing  about  one  consolation,  ghost§ 
couldn't  speak  till  spoken  to,  and  he 
was  sure  he  wouldn't  break  the  spell  of 
silence,  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  strode 
out  of  the  house,  slamming  the  door 
after  him.  For  a  while,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
struck  with  consternation ;  she  felt 
somewhat  as  the  woman  must  have  felt 
who,  in  attempting  to  pull  up  a  weed, 
overturned  the  monument  that  crushed 
her ;  and,  though  not  quite  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  Mr.  Jones's  indignation, 
she  inly  resolved  to  give  no  more  tugs . 
at  the  weed  that  had  taken  such  deep 
root  in  his  heart;  and  that,  if  he 
brought  home  another  meerschaum, 
(which  he  did  that  evening,)  it  was  best 
to  ignore  its  existence.  Mrs.  Jones  says 
she  believes  that  the  meersdiaum  ab- 
sorbs *"  the  disagreeable '  of  a  man's  tem- 
per, as  it  is  said  to  absorb  that  of  to- 
bacco ;  at  least,  her  husband  is  never  so 
as  when  smoking  one.    Indeed, 


it  is  said  that  the  fiercest  birds  of  prey 
can  be  tamed  by  tobacco-smoke. 

Don't  think  that  after  this  little  con- 
tretempi  all  Mrs.  Jones's  authority  was 
at  an  end ;  no,  indeed ;  though  she  had, 
by  stroking  the  wrong  way  the  docile, 
domestic  animal,  roused  him  into  a  tiger, 
she  hastened  to  smooth  him  down ;  and 
time  would  fiul  me  to  give  even  a  list  of 
her  reforms. 

After  having  heard  her  story,  as  I 
did,  chiefly  firom  her  own  lips,  my  won- 
der at  the  immense  Union  army,  raised 
on  such  short  notice,  was  considerably 
diminished.  *  Extremes  meet'  Prob- 
ably Union  and  disunion  sentiments  met 
in  the  mind  of  many  a  volunteer  Jones. 
Then,  too,  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  ease 
with  which  men  apparently  forget  their 
buried  wives,  and  marry  again ;  and, 
as  I  then  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
race,  thought  their  hearts  must  be  very 
rich,  new  affections  spring  up  with  such 
amazing  rapidity;  like  the  soil  of  the 
tropics,  whose  vegetation  is  hardly  cut 
down  before  there  is  a  new,  luxuriant 
growth.  Fve,  however,  since  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  poor  man,  some- 
how feeling  that  he  must  marry,  chooses 
in  a  manner  at  random,  having,  the  first 
time,  taken  the  greatest  care,  and 
*  caught  a  Tartar,'  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  man  had  with  whom  the  phrase 
originated,  that  is,  tJie  Tartar  Jiad 
caught  him. 

In  my  childhood  I  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  hoidenish  amusement  of 
jumping  out  of  our  high  bam  window, 
and  landing  on  the  straw  imdemeath. 
The  first  few  times  I  went  to  the  edge — 
then  drew  back — looked  again — almost 
sprang — again  stepped  back — ^till  finally^ 
I  took  the  leap.  Thus  old  bachelors 
take  the  matrimonial  leap  —  not  so  wid- 
owers— how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  f 
Well,  brother  man,  (for  this  is  the  near- 
est relationship  to  you  that  I  can  claim,) 
you  do  about  as  well  in  this  way  as 
in  any  other.  You  are  destined  to  be 
taken  in  as  effectually  as  was  Jonah, 
when  he  made  that  *  exploration  of  the 
interior,'  or,  as  was  the  fly,  when  Dame 
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Spidcsr's  'parlor'  proved  to  be  a  dining- 
room. 

Sam  Slick  says  that  *  man  is  common 
clay  —  woman  porcelain.'  Alas  I  there 
is  but  little  genuine  porcelain.  It  is  a 
pity  that  you  couldn't  contrive  to  have 
a  few  jars  before  matrimony,  to  crack 
ofif  some  of  the  glazing,  and  show  the 
true  character  of  the  ware. 

And  you,  sister  woman,  learn  a  lesson 


from  the  *tiny  nautilus,'  which,  *by 
yielding,  can  defy  the  most  violent  rag. 
ings  of  the  sea.'  And,  though  man  is 
so  nicely  adapted  to  your  management 
that  it  is  obviously  the  end  of  his  cre- 
ation, remember  Mrs.  Jones's  trifling 
miscalculation  in  regard  to  the  meer- 
schaum, and — ^N"*  MilUz  pas  U  chat 
qui  dorV 
Abruptly  yours,     Mollt  O'Mollt. 


GLANCES  FROM  THE  SEN  ATE- GALLERY. 


T^E  comparative  excellence  of  differ- 
ent periods  of  eloquence  and  states- 
manship affords  a  sul^ect  of  curious  and 
profitable  contemplation.  The  action  of 
different  systems  of  government,  encour- 
aging or  depressing  intellectual  effort, 
the  birth  of  occasions  which  elicit  the 
powers  of  great  minds,  and  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  manner  of  think- 
mg  and  speaking  in  different  countries, 
are  observable  in  considering  this  topic. 
A  pardonable  curiosity  has  led  the  writer 
frequently  to  visit  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  and  to  place  mentally  tho 
intellectual  giants  of  that  body  in  con- 
trast with  their  predecessors  on  the  same 
scene,  and  with  the  eminent  orators  and 
statesmen  of  other  countries  and  other 
ages ;  and  the  result  of  such  compari- 
sons has  always  been  to  awaken  national 
pride,  and  to  convince  that  the  polity 
bequeathed  us  by  our  fathers,  no  less 
tluui  the  distinctive  genius  of  the  race, 
have  practically  demonstrated  that  a 
free  system  is  the  most  prolific  in  the 
production  of  animated  oratory  and  vig- 
*  orous  statesmanship.  Undoubtedly,  the 
golden  age  of  American  eloquence  must 
be  fixed  in  the  time  of  General  Jackson, 
when  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Rives, 
Woodbury,  and  Hayne  sat  in  the  Upper 
House ;  and  whatever  may  be  our  won- 
der, when  we  contemplate  the  brilliant 
orations  of  the  British  statesmen  who 
shone  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, if  wo  turn  from  Burke  to  Webster, 
from  Pitt  to  Calhoun,  from  Fox  to  Clay, 


and  from  Sheridan  to  Randolph  and  to 
Rives,  Americans  can  not  be  disappoint- 
ed by  the  comparison.  Since  the  death 
of  the  last  of  that  illustrious  trio,  whoso 
equality  of  powers  made  it  futilo  to 
award  by  imanimity  the  superiority  to 
either,  and  yet  whose  greatness  of  intel- 
lect placed  them  by  common  assent  far 
above  all  others,  the  eloquence  of  the 
Senate  has  been  less  brilliant  and  less 
interesting.  And  yet  it  has  not  fallen 
below  a  standard  of  eloquence  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Unlike  the  English  and  the  French, 
who  have  to  go  back  more  than  half  a 
century  to  deplore  their  greatest  Sen- 
ators and  Ministers,  the  grave  closed 
over  the  greatest  American  intellects 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  gen- 
eration; and  the  contrast  between  the 
Senate  of  to-day  and  the  Senate  of  a  score 
of  years  ago,  is  too  striking,  perhaps,  to 
give  us  an  impartial  idea  of  the  abilities 
which  now  guide  the  nation. 

The  Senate  which  is  at  present  delib- 
erating on  the  gravest  questions  which 
our  legislature  has  been  called  upon  to 
consider  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution,  is,  without  doubt,  inferior 
in  point  of  eminent  talent,  to  the  Senate 
of  Webster's  time,  and  even  to  the  Sen- 
ate which  closed  its  labors  on  the  day 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  In  this 
latter  body  were  three  men,  who,  though 
far  below  the  great  trio  preceding  them, 
still  occupied  in  a  measure  their  com- 
manding influence  on  the  floor  and  he- 
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fore  the  country:  one  of  whom  now 
holds  an  Executive  office,  another  sits 
in  the  Lowot  House,  and  the  third  has 
passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  his 
triumphs  forever.  Mr.  Seward,  whose 
keen  logic,  accurate  statement  of  details, 
and  imperturbable  coolness,  remind  one 
of  Pitt  and  Grey,  was  considered,  while 
Senator  from  New- York,  as  the  leading 
statesman  of  the  body,  and  was  the 
nucleus  around  which  concentrated  the 
early  adherents  of  the  now  dominant 
party.  Mr.  Crittenden's  fervent  and 
earnest  declamation,  wise  experience, 
and  good-nature,  gave  him  a  high  rank 
in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues, while  his  age  and  life-long  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  the  state,  endowed 
him  with  unusual  authority.  The  la- 
mented Douglas,  who  surpassed  every 
other  American  statesman  in  casual  dis- 
cussion, and  whose  name  will  rank  with 
that  of  Fox,  in  the  art  of  extempore  de- 
bate, could  not  &il  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
large  party,  and  the  popular  idol  of  a 
large  mass,  by  the  manly  energy  of  his 
character,  his  devotion  to  pbpular  princi- 
ples, and  a  rich  and  sonorous  eloquence, 
which  convinced  while  it  delighted. 

It  must  also  in  candor  be  admitted, 
that  the  secession  of  the  Southern  Sen- 
ators fix>m  the  floor,  made  a  decided 
breach  in  the  oratorical  excellence  of 
that  body.  However  villainous  their 
statesmanship,  and  to  whatever  traitor- 
ous purposes  they  lent  the  power  of 
their  eloquence,  there  were  several  from 
the  disaffected  States  who  were  eminent 
m  a  skillful  and  brilliant  use  of  speech. 
Probably  the  man  who  possessed  the 
most  art  in  eloquence,  and  who  united 
a  keen  and  plausible  sophistry  with 
great  brilliancy  of  language  and  decla- 
mation with  iffiQ  highest  skill,  was  Ben- 
jamin, of  Louisiana.  Bom  a  Hebrew, 
and  bearing  in  his  countenance  the  un- 
mistakable indications  of  Jewish  birth, 
his  person  is  small,  thick,  and  ill-pro- 
portioned; his  expression  is  far  less 
intellectual  iba,n  betokening  cunning, 
while  his  whole  manner  fails  to  give 
the  least  idea,  when  he  is  not  speaking, 
of  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  mind. 


Shrewd  and  unprincipled,  devoting  him- 
self earnestly  and  without  the  least 
scruple  of  conscience  to  two  objects  — 
the  acquisition  of  money  and  the  suc- 
cess of  treason  —  he  yet  concealed  the 
true  character  of  his  designs  under  an 
apparently  ingenuous  and  fervent  deliv- 
ery, and  in  the  garb  of  sentiments  wor- 
thy a  Milton  or  a  Washington.  His 
voice,  deeply  musical,  and  uncommonly 
sweet,  enhanced  the  admiration  with 
which  one  viewed  his  matchless  deliv- 
ery, in  which  was  perfect  grace,  and 
entire  harmony  with  the  expressions 
which  fell  from  his  lips.  How  mourn- 
ful a  sight,  to  see  one  so  nobly  gifted, 
leading  a  life  of  baseness  and  vice,  de- 
voting his  immortal  qualities  to  the 
vilest  selfishness,. and  to  the  betrayal 
of  his  country  and  of  liberty  I  Should 
the  descendant  of  an  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted race  take  part  with  oppressors  ? 
Senator  Benjamin  is  a  renegade  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which  animated  his 
ancestors. 

He  who,  among  the  Southern  Sen- 
ators, ranked  as  an  orator  next  to  Ben- 
jamin, now  leads  the  rebellious  hosts 
against  the  flag  under  which  he  was 
reared,  and  lends  his  unquestioned 
powers  to  the  demolition  of  the  great 
Republic  of  which  he  was  once  a  bril- 
liant ornament.  Certainly  endowed  with 
more  forethought  and  practical  wisdom 
than  any  of  his  Democratic  colleagues, 
well  qualified  by  his  calm  survey  of 
every  question  and  every  political  move- 
ment, to  lead  a  large  party,  and  forcible 
and  ironical  in  debate,  Jefferson  Davis 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  disafifected  in 
the  Senate,  as  he  now  does  in  the  field. 
Cautious  and  deliberate  in  speech,  he 
yet  never  failed  to  launch  out  in  strong 
invective,  and  to  make  effective  use  of 
irony  in  his  attacks.  He  is  in  personal 
appearance,  rather  small  and  thin,  with 
a  refined  and  decidedly  intellectual  coun- 
tenance, and  a  not  unamiable  expression. 
His  health  alone  prevented  his  rising  to 
the  first  rank  of  American  orators ;  and 
what  of  his  statesmanship  was  not  di- 
rected to  the  accomplishment  of  parti- 
san purposes,  gave  him  much  consider- 
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ation.  He  was  incapable,  from  a  weak 
constitution,  of  sustaining,  at  great 
length,  the  yiyacity  and  energy  with 
which  he  commenced  his  speeches ;  and 
therefore,  their  sharp  sarcasm  and  great 
power,  made  them  appear  more  consid- 
erable in  print  than  in  the  deliyerj. 
Eren  after  he  had  enlisted  all  his  ener- 
gies in  the  detestable  scheme  which 
he  is  now  trying  to  Mfill,  his  prudence 
halted  at  the  rash  idea  he  had  embraced ; 
and  he  attempted  for  a  moment  to  stem 
the  torrent,  by  voting  for  the  Crittenden 
propositions.  His  delivery  was  grace- 
fill  and  dignified,  his  manner  sometimes 
courteous,  often  contemptuous,  and  al- 
ways impressive.  His  eloquence  con- 
sisted rather  in  the  lucid  logic  and 
deliberate  thought  ewnced  than  for  rhe- 
torical beauty  or  range  of  imagination  ; 
occasionally,  however,  he  would  diverge 
from  the  plain  thread  of  argument,  and 
rise  to  declamation  of  striking  brilliancy 
and  power.  Over -quick,  with  all  his 
natural  phlegm,  to  discern  and  to  re- 
sent personal  aflEronts— oftentimes  when 
there  was  no  occasion  therefor — he  was 
a  fitvorable  exemplar  of  that  peculiar, 
and  to  our  mind,  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible quality,  which  the  Southern 
people  glory  in,  and  which  they  dignify 
by  the  stately  epithet  of  *  chivalry.* 
On  the  whole,  he  must  be  regarded  as 
the  ablest,  and  therefore  the  most  culpa- 
ble and  dangerous  of  the  insurgent  lead- 
ers ;  and  he  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
the  first  of  Southern  statesmen  since  the 
time  of  Calhoun. 

Another  Senator  who  occupied  a  high 
rank  as  a  partisan  and  statesman  among 
the  Southern  Democracy,  was  Hunter, 
of  Virginia.  He  is  a  thickly-built  per- 
son, with  a  countenance  possessing  but 
little  expression,  and  far  from  intellect- 
ual; and  would  rather  be  noticed  by 
one  sitting  in  the  gallery  for  the  n^li- 
gence  of  his  dress,  utter  want  of  dig- 
nity,, and  exceedingly  unsenatorial  bear- 
ing, than  for  any  other  external  quali- 
ties. But  when  he  had  spoken  a  few 
moments,  a  decided  soundness  of  head, 
and  shrewdness,  appeared  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  his  mind.    No  man 


in  the  Senate  had  a  juster  idea  of  finan- 
cial philosophy ;  and  his  services  on  the 
Committee  devoted  to  that  department, 
were  highly  appreciated  by  every  one. 
He  was,  however,  little  trusted  by  loyal 
Senators,  and  his  frequent  professions 
of  devotion  to  the  Union,  fidled  to  con- 
ceal the  bent  of  his  mind  toward  those 
with  whom  he  is  now  in  intimate  con- 
cert Sincerity  had  least  place  of  all 
the  virtues  in  his  breast ;  and  his  hypoc- 
risy, somewhat  hidden  by  the  apparent 
ingenuousness  and  conciliatory  address 
of  his  manner,  became  manifest  in  ac- 
tions and  votes,  rather  than  in  words. 
He  was,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  Senato- 
rial cabal,  or  caucus,  which  was  devoted 
either  to  the  complete  dominance  of  the 
Southern  element  in  the  Union,  or  to 
their  forcible  secession  firom  the  Union ; 
and  was  probably  as  active  and  earnest 
a  traitor,  long  before  the  doctrine  of  se- 
cession was  ventured  upon,  as  the  most 
fiery  of  South-Carolina  fire-eaters.  Mr. 
Hunter  is,  in  private,  courteous  and  affa- 
ble, and,  indeed,  in  the  debates  in  which 
he  took  part,  he  never  transgressed  the 
rules  of  respect  due  to  his  colleagues, 
or  violated  the  dicta  of  parliamentary 
etiquette. 

His  colleague,  Mason,  is  an  irritable, 
petulant,  arrogant  man,  not  without  a 
certain  ability  in  debate,  but  censorious, 
and  unconfined  by  the  restraints  of  de- 
cency in  his  tirades  against  the  North. 
He  was  *  one  of  the  finest-looking  men,' 
if  we  speak  phrenologically,  in  the  last 
Senate;  and  would  always  be  noticed 
for  his  dignified  manner  and  fine  head, 
by  a  stranger  visiting  the  Chamber 
for  the  first  time.  We  have  briefly 
noticed  him,  rather  on  account  of  the 
notoriety  recently  attached  to  his  name 
by  the  *  Trent*  affair,  than  from  his 
prominence  among  Southern  orators  and 
statesmen — his  talent  being,  in  &ct,  of 
a  decidedly  mediocre  description. 

While  speaking  of  Mason,  it  will  be 
apropos  to  allude  to  his  late  companion 
in  trouble,  John  Slidell,  who  was  cer- 
tainly the  shrewdest  politician  and  party 
tactician  among  his  friends  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  chamber ;  he  is  indeed  the 
Nestor  of  intriguers.  From  the  time 
when,  early  in  life,  he  aspired  to,  and  in 
a  degree  succeeded  in  controlling  the 
politics  of  the  Empire  City,  up  to  this 
hour,  when  he  is  with  snake-like  subtle- 
ness attempting  to  poison  French  honor, 
his  career  has  been  a  series  of  success- 
ful intrigues.  Utterly  devoid  of  moral 
principle,  he  resembles  his  late  colleague, 
Bo^lamin,  in  the  immorality  of  his  life, 
and  the  baseness  of  his  ends,  attained 
by  as  base  means.  He  is  rather  a  good- 
looking  man,  short,  with  snowy-white 
hair  and  red  fietce,  his  countenance  indi- 
cative of  the  secretiveness  and  cunning 
of  his  character.  He  was  rather  the 
caucus  adviser  and  manager  than  one  of 
the  orators  of  his  party ;  seldom  speak- 
ing, and  never  except  briefly  and  to  the 
point  Imagination  in  him  has  been 
warped  and  made  torpid  by  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation, as  well  as  by  his  practical  ten- 
dencies. He  is,  like  many  other  South- 
em  statesmen,  courteous  and  pleasing 
in  social  conversation ;  but  is  heartless, 
sdfish,  and  malignant  in  his  enmities. 

fiobert  Toombs  stood  deservedly  high 
in  the  traitorous  cabal  in  the  Senate*; 
for,  to  a  bold  and  energetic  spirit,  great 
arrogance  of  manner,  and  activity,  he 
added  a  powerful  mind  and  a  clear  head. 
In  the  street,  he  would  strike  you  as  a 
s^-conceited,  bullying,  contemptuous 
person,  with  brains  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  his  body,  which  was  large  and 
i^»parently  strong.  His  manner,  when 
addressing  the  Senators,  had  indeed 
mudi  of  an  overbearing  and  insolent 
sjurit ;  but  the  impression,  in  regard  to 
his  character,  after  hearing  him  speak, 
was  much  better  than  before.  There 
was  an  indication  of  strength  behind 
the  bullying,  blustering  air  which  he 
put  on,  which  raised  one's  respect  for 
his  attainments.  One  of  the  most  rabid 
and  uncompromising  of  secession  lead- 
ers, and  bigoted  in  his  hatred  of  the 
North,  he  was  yet,  in  private,  a  court- 
eons  and  hospitable  gentleman,  and,  ap- 
parently at  least,  frank  in  the  expression 
of  opinion.  Probably  he  had  as  little 
principle  in  political  and  social  life  as 


most  of  his  associates  in  treason ;  while 
his  great  self-reliance,  activity,  and  men- 
tal ability  gave  him  a  very  high  position 
in  their  confidence.  He  was  tall  and 
stout,  though  not  corpulent;  and  was 
very  negligent  of  his  toilet  and  dress. 
Self-conceit  was  written  on  his  counten- 
ance, and  displayed  Itself  in  his  arro- 
gant assumptions  of  superiority.  But 
his  method  of  dealing  with  his  Northern 
opponents  was  open  and  bold,  although 
insolent  and  overbearing,  and  not  like 
Hunter,  Davis,  and  Benjaminf  using  in- 
genious sophistry  and  hidden  sarcasm, 
cautiously  smoothing  over  their  real 
purpose,  by  rhetoric  and  elegant  senti- 
ment Mr.  Toombs  became  early  an 
object  of  peculiar  dislike  to  Northern 
men,  by  the  rude  .ingenuousness  with 
which  he  announced  the  last  conclusions 
of  his  political  creed,  and  the  intoler- 
able insolence  with  which,  not  heeding 
the  admonitions  of  his  more  cautious 
confederates,  he  thundered  out  his  an- 
athemas of  hatred  and  vengeance  on 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  *  Northern 
t3rranny.'  It  was  only  when  the  crisis 
came,  that  others  imfolded  together 
their  base  character  and  their  hypoc- 
risy. Davis,  who  had  been  fondled  by 
New-Englanders  but  a  year  or  two 
since,  and  Hunter,  who  had  cried  for 
peace  and  compromise,  standing  forth 
at  last  in  the  true  light  of  traitors,  and 
thereby  proclaiming  their  past  life  a 
game  of  hypocrisy.  Toombs,  therefore, 
who  was  an  original  fire-eater,  and  hence 
could  not  be  called  a  hypocrite,  has  be- 
come less  an  object  of  hatred  to  us  of 
the  loyal  States,  than  those  who,  while 
they  sat  at  the  cabinet  councils,  or  were 
admitted  to  the  confidenbe  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, or  were  sent  to  foreign  coiffts, 
or  presided  over  the  Upper  House,  were 
using  the  power  of  such  high  trusts 
for  the  consummation  of  a  conspiracy 
against  their  country,  yet  retaining  the 
cant  of  patriotism  and  feigning  a  devo- 
tion to  the  Union.  We  have  dwelt  al- 
most exclusively,  in  the  present  chapter, 
upon  Senators  whose  highest  honors 
have  been  tarnished  or  obliterated  by 
the  gravest  of  crimes,  that  of  treason 
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toward  a  vast  community.  But  it  has 
been  with  the  idea  that  the  least  should 
be  presented  first,  and  that  the  greater 
should  close  the  scene ;  as  in  royal  pro- 
cessions, the  monarch  always  brings  up 
the  rear.  AVe  conceive  that  the  great 
talents  which  we  have  acknowledged, 
and  which  doubtless  all  will  agree  with 
us  in  acknowledging,  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  rebellion  to  possess,  only  en- 
hance the  magnitude  of  their  offense, 
and  serve  to  illustrate  with  greater  force 
the  enomdity  of  their  purposes.  That 
a  brainless  fanatic  like  Lord  George 
Gordon,  or  the  Neapolitan  fisherman, 
Massaniello,  should  stir  up  tremendous 
agitation,  may  be  matter  for  critical 
study,  but  is  hardly  a  subject  of  wonder. 
But  that  men  gifted  ^ith  exalted  ability, 
undoubted  caution,  well-balanced  intel- 


lect, and  apparently  refined  reason,  all 
of  which  have  been  appreciated  and  ac- 
knowledged, should  propound  an  erro- 
neous doctrine  of  a  chaotic  system,  and 
proceed  to  the  violence  of  civil  war,  on 
what  they  must  know  to  be  a  false  and 
heretical  plea,  can  only  remind  us  of 
those  devils  who  have  been  pictured  by 
the  matchless  art  of  Milton,  of  Dante, 
and  of  Goethe,  as  possessing  stately  in- 
tellects with  perfectly  vicious  hearts. 
"We  propose,  in  a  future  number,  if  these 
remarks  on  public  characters  are  accept- 
able, to  continue  our  remarks,  by  intro- 
ducing the  loyal  Senators  of  the  last 
Congress,  a  band  of  men  who  will  be 
found  to  equal  in  talent,  and  immeasur- 
ably to  surpass  in  moral  rectitude  and 
earnest  patriotism,  the  bad  company 
from  whom  we  now  part 
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V. 


THE  oasco. 

The  Cafe  Greco,  like  the  belle  of  many 
seasons,  lights  up  best  at  night  In 
morning,  in  desliMlU^  not  all  the  ven- 
erability  of  its  age  can  make  it  respect- 
able. Caper  declares  that  on  a  fresh, 
sparkling  day,  in  the  merry  spring-time, 
he  once  really  enjoyed  a  very  early 
breakfast  there;  and  that,  with  the 
windows  of  the  Omnibus-room  open, 
the  fresh  air  blowing  in,  and  the  sight 
of  a  pretty  girl  at  the  fourth-story  win- 
dow of  a  neighboring  house,  feeding  a 
bird  and  tending  a  rose-bush,  the  old 
cafe  was  rose-colored. 

This  may  be  so ;  but  seven  o* clock  in 
the  evening  was  the  time  when  the 
Greco  was  in  its  prime.  Then  the  front- 
room  was  filled  with  Germans,  the  sec- 
ond room  with  Russians  and  English, 
the  third  room  —  the  Omnibus  —  with 
Americans,  English,  and  French,  and 
the  fourth,  or  back-room,  was  brown 
with    Spaniards.      The    Italians    were 


there,  in  one  or  two  rooms,  but  in  a 
minority ;  only  those  who  affected  the 
English  showed  themselves,  and  aired 
their  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  and  habits. 

*  I  habituate  myself; '  said  a  red-haired 
Italian  of  the  Greco  to  Caper,  '  to  the 
English  customs.  I  myself  lave  with 
hot  water  firom  foot  to  head,  one  time4n 
three  weeks,  like  the  English.  It  is  an 
idea  of  the  most  superb,  and  they  tell 
me  I  am  truly  English  for  so  performing. 
I  have  not  yet  arrive  to  perfection  in  the 
lessons  of  box,  but  I  have  a  smart  cove 
of  a  bool-dog.' 

Caper  told  him  that  his  resemblance 
to  an  English  *gent'  was  perfect,  at 
which  the  Italian,  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  fearful  word,  smiled  assent 

The  waiter  has  hardly  brought  you 
your  small  cup  of  caffe  nerOy  and  you 
are  preparing  to  light  a  cigar,  to  smoke 
while  you  drink  your  coffee,  when  there 
comes  before  you  a  wandering  bouquet- 
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seller.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  dead  of  win- 
ter ;  long  icicles  are  hanging  from  foun- 
tains, over  which  hang  frosted  oranges, 
frozen  mjrtles,  and  frost-nipped  olives. 
Alas!  such  things  are  seen  in  Rome; 
and  yet,  for  a  dime  you  are  offered  a 
bouquet  of  camellia  japonicas.  By  the 
way,  the  name  camellia  is  derived  from 
Camellas^  a  learned  Jesuit;  probably 
La  Dame  aux  OamMias  had  not  a  sim- 
ilar origin.     You  don't  want  the  flowers. 

^Signore,'  says  the  man,  ^behold  a 
ruined  flower-merchant  I ' 

You  are  unmoved.  Have  you  not 
seen  or  heard  o^  many  a  time,  the  heav- 
iest kind  of  flour-merchants  ruined  by 
too  heavy  speculations,  burst  up  so  high 
the  crows  couldn't  fly  to  them ;  and 
heard  this  without  changing  a  muscle  of 
your  iace  ? 

*But,  sign  ore,  do  buy  a  bouquet  to 
please  your  lady  ?  * 

*  Haven't  one.' 

^Altro  r  answers  the  man,  triumph- 
antly, *  whom  did  I  see  the  other  day, 
with  these  eyes,  (pointing  at  his  own,) 
in  a  magnificent  carriage,  beside  the 
most  beautiful  Donna  Inglcsa  in  Rome  ? 
Iddio  giusto .''...  At  this  period,  he 
sees  he  has  made  a  ten  strike,  and  at 
once  follows  it  up  by  knocking  down 
the  ten-pin  boy,  so  as  to  clear  the  alley, 
thus :  '  For  her  sake,  signore.' 

You  pay  a  paul,  (and  give  the  bouquet 
to — your  landlady's  daughter,)  while 
the  departing  mercante  di  fiori  assures 
you  that  he  never,  no,  never  expects  to 
make  a  fortune  at  flowers ;  but  if  he 
gains  enough  to  pay  for  his  wine,  he 
will  be  very  tipsy  as  long  as  he  lives  I 

Then  comes  an  old  man,  with  a  chess- 
board of  inlaid  stone,  which  he  hasn't 
an  idea  of  selling ;  but  finds  it  excellent 
to  ^rnove  on,'  without  being  checkmated 
as  a  beggar  without  visible  means  of 
s'port  The  first  time  he  brought  it 
round,  and  held  it  out  square  to  Caper, ' 
that  cool  young  man,  taking  a  handful 
of  coppers  from  his  pocket,  arranged 
them  as  checkers  on  the  board,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  man ;  and  after 
he  had  placed  them,  began  playing  de- 
liberately.   He  rested  hds  chin  ox\  his 


hand,  and  with  knitted  brows,  studied 
several  intricate  moves ;  he  finally  jump- 
ed the  men,  so  as  to  leave  a  copper  or 
two  on  the  board ;  and  bidding  the  old 
man  good-night,  continued  a  conversa- 
tion with  Rocjean,  commenced  previous 
to  his  game  of  draughts. 

Next  approaches  a  hardware  -  mer- 
chant, for,  in  Imperial  Rome,  the  peddler 
of  a  colder  clime  is  a  merchant,  the  shoe- 
maker an  artist,  the  artist  a  professor. 
The  hardware-man  looks  as  if  he  might 
be  *touter'  to  a  broken-down  brigand. 
All  the  razors  in  his  box  couldn't  keep 
the  small  part  of  his  face  that  is  shaved 
from  wearing  a  look  as  if  it  had  been 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  while  the 
grains  had  remained  embedded  there. 
He  tempts  you  with  a  wicked-looking 
knife,  the  pattern  for  which  must  have 
come  from  the  litreuB  of  Etruria,  the 
land  called  the  mother  of  mperstitions, 
and  have  been  wielded  for  auguries  amid 
the  howls  and  groans  of  lucomones  and 
priests.  He  tells  you  it  is  a  Campagna- 
knife,  and  that  you  must  have  one  if  you 
go  into  that  benighted  region  ;  he  says 
this  with  a  mysterious  shake  of  his 
head,  as  if  he  had  known  Fra  Diavolo 
in  his  childhood  and  Fra  'Tonelli  in  his 
riper  years.  The  crescent-shaped  handle 
is  of  black  bone ;  the  pointed  blade  long 
and  tapering ;  the  three  notches  in  its 
back  catch  into  the  spring  with  a  noise 
like  the  alarum  of  a  rattle-snake.  You 
conclude  to  buy  one  —  for  a  curiosity. 
You  ask  why  the  blade  at  the  point  fin- 
ishes off*  in  a  circle  ?  He  tells  you  the 
government  forbids  the  sale  of  sharp- 
pointed  knives ;  hut,  signore,  if  you  wish 
to  use  it,  break  ofi*  the  circle  under  your 
heel,  and  you  have  a  point  sharp  enough 
to  make  any  man  have  an  aecidente  di 
freddo,  (death  from  cold  —  steel.) 

Victor  Hugo  might  have  taken  his 
character  of  Quasimodo  from  the  wild 
figure  who  now  enters  the  Greco,  with 
a  pair  of  horns  for  sale ;  each  horn  is 
nearly  a  yard  in  length,  black  and  white 
in  color;  they  have  been  polished  by 
the  hunchback  until  they  shine  like 
glass.  Now  he  approaches  you,  and 
with  deep,  rough  voice,  reminding  you 
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of  the  lowing  of  the  large  grey  oxen 
they  once  belonged  to,  begs  you  to  buy 
them.  Then  he  facetiously  raises  one 
to  each  side  of  bis  head,  and  you  have 
a  figure  that  Jerome  Bosch  would  have 
rejoiced  to  transfer  to  canvas.  His  por- 
trait has  been  painted  by  more  than  one 
artist 

Caper,  sitting  in  the  Omnibus  one 
evening  with  Rocjean,  was  accosted  by 
a  very  seedy-looking  man,  with  a  very 
peculiar  expression  of  fiice,  wherein  an 
awful  struggle  of  humor  to  crowd  down 
pinching  poverty  gleamed  brightly.  He 
offered  for  sale  an  odd  volume  of  one  of 
the  early  Others  of  the  Church.  Its 
probable  value  was  a  dime,  whereas  he 
wanted  two  dollars  for  it 

*Why  do  you  ask  such  a  price?' 
asked  Rocjean,  *you  never  can  expect 
to  sell  it  for  a  twentieth  part  of  that* 

*  The  moral  of  which,*  said  the  seedy 
man,  no  longer  containing  the  struggling 
humor,  but  letting  it  out  with  a  hearty 
laugh;  *the  moral  of  which  is — give 
me  half  a  baioccho ! ' 

Ever  after  that.  Caper  never  saw  the 
man,  who  henceforth  went  by  the  name 
of  La  Morale  i  un  Mezzo  Baioccho! 
without  pointing  the  mond  with  a  cop- 
per coin.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
once  took  him  round  to  the  Lepre  res- 
taurant, and  ordered  a  right  good  supper 
for  him.  Several  other  artists  were 
with  him,  and  all  declared  that  no  one 
could  do  better  justice  to  food  and  wine. 
After  he  had  eaten  all  he  could  hold, 
and  drank  a  little  more  than  he  could 
carry,  he  arose  from  table,  having  dur- 
ing the  entire  meal  sensibly  kept  silence, 
and  wiping  his  mouth  on  his  coat«sleeve, 
spoke: 

*The  moral  this  evening,  signori,  I 
shall  carry  home  in  my  stomach.' 

As  he  was  going  out  of  the  restau- 
rant, one  of  the  artists  asked  him  why 
he  left  two  rolls  of  bread  on  the  table ; 
saying  they  were  paid  for,  and  belonged 
to  him. 

*  I  left  them,'  said  he,  *  out  of  regard 
for  the  correct  usages  of  society ;  but, 
having  shown  this,  I  return  to  pocket 
them.* 


This  he  did  at  once,  and  Caper  stood 
astonished  at  the  seedy-b^gar*s  phrase- 
ology. 

In  addition  to  these  characters,  wan- 
dering musicians  find  their  way  into  the 
cafe,  jugglers,  peddlers  of  Roman  mo- 
saics and  jewelry,  plaster-casts  and 
sponges,  perfumery  and  paint-brushes. 
Or  a  peripatetic  shoemaker,  with  one 
pair  of  shoes,  which  he  recklessly  offers 
for  sale  to  giant  or  dwarf  One  morn- 
ing he  found  a  purchaser — a  French 
artist — who  put  them  on,  and  threw 
away  his  old  shoes.  Fatal  mistake. 
Two  hours  afterward,  the  buyer  was 
back  in  the  Greco,  with  both  big  toes 
sticking  out  of  the  ends  of  his  new 
shoes,  looking  for  that  eocTion  of  a  shoe- 
maker. 

To  those  who  read  men  like  books, 
the  Greco  offers  a  valuable  circulating 
library.  The  advantage,  too,  of  these 
artistical  works  is,  that  one  needs  not 
be  a  Mezzofanti  to  read  the  Russian, 
Spanish,  German,  French,  Italian,  Eng- 
lish, and  other  faces  that  pass  before 
one  panoramically.  There  sits  a  rela- 
tion of  a  hospodar,  drinking  Russian 
tea ;  he  pours  into  a  large  cup  a  small 
glass  of  brandy,  throws  in  a  slice  of 
lemon,  fills  up  with  hot  tea.  Do  you 
think  of  the  miles  he  has  traveled,  in  a 
telega^  over  snow-covered  steppes,  and 
the  smoking  8<imovar  of  tea  that  await- 
ed him,  his  journey  for  the  day  ended  ? 
Had  he  lived^when  painting  and  sculp- 
ture were  in  their  ripe  prime,  what  a 
fiery  life  he  would  have  thrown  into  his 
works!  As  it  is,  he  drinks  cognac, 
hunts  wild-boars  in  the  Pontine  marshes 
— and  paints  Samson  and  Delilah,  after 
models. 

The  Spanish  artist,   over  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  has  lovely  dreams,  of  burnt . 
umber  hue,  and  despises  the  neglected 
treasures  left  him  by  the  Moors,  while 
lie  seeks  gold  in  —  castles  in  the  air. 

The  German,  with  feet  in  Italy  and 
head  far  away  in  the  Fatherland,  fre- 
quents the  German-club  in  preference  to 
the  Greco ;  for  at  the  club  is  there  not 
lager  beer?  ....  In  imperial  Rome, 
there,  are  lager  beer  breweries  I    He  has 
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die  profundities  of  the  esthetical  in  art 
at  his  finger-ends ;  it  is  deep-sea  fishing, 
and  he  occasionally  lands  a  whale,  as 
Ejiulbach  has  done;  or  yery  nearly 
catches  a  mermaid  with  Cornelias.  Let 
us  respect  the  man — he  tooria. 

The  French  artist,  orer  a  cup  of  hlack 
coffee,  with  perhaps  a  small  glass  of 
cognac,  is  the  lightning  to  the  German 
thunder.  If  he  were  asked  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  a  potato,  he  would  make  eyes 
about  it,  and  then  give  you  a  little  pic- 
tare  fit  to  adorn  a  boudoir.  He  does 
every  thing  with  a  flourish.  If  he  has 
nerer  painted  Nero  performing  that  cele- 
brated violin-solo  over  Rome,  it  is  be- 
cause he  despaired  of  conveying  an  idea 
of  the  tremulous  flourish  of  the  fiddle- 
bow.  He  reads  nature,  and  translates 
her,  without  understanding  her.  He 
will  prove  to  you  that  the  cattle  of  Rosa 
Bonheur  are  those  of  the  fields,  while 
be  will  object  to  Landseer  that  his 
beasts  are  those  of  the  guinea  cattle- 
show.  He  blows  up  grand  &cts  in  the 
science  of  art  with  gunpowder,  while 
the  English  dig  them  out  with  a  shovel, 
and  the  Germans  bore  for  them.  He 
finds  Raphael,  king  of  pastel  artists, 
and  never  mentions  his  discovery  to  the 
English.  He  is  more  dangerous  with 
the  JUuretts  than  many  a  trooper  with 
broadsword.  Every  tldng  that  he  ap- 
propriates, he  stamps  with  the  character 
of  his  own  nationality.  The  English 
race-horse  at  Chantilly  has  an  air  of 
curl-papers  about  his  mane  and  taiL 

The  Italian  artist — the  night-season 
is  for  sleep. 

The  English  artist — hearken  to  Rus- 
kin  on  Turner !  When  one  has  hit  the 
bull's-eye,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
lay  down  the  gun,  and  go  and  have  — 
a  whitebait  dinner. 

The  American  artist — there  is  danger 
of  the  youthful  giant  kicking  out  the 
end  of  the  Cradle  of  Art,  and  *  scatter- 
lophisticating  rampageously '  over  all 
the  nursery. 

•Fd  jest  give  a  hun-dred  dol-lars 
fmorrow,  ef  I  could  find  out  a  way  to 
cut  stat-tures  by  steam,'  said  Chapm, 
the  sculptor. 

VOL.  IL  2 


*  I  can't  see  why  a  country  with  great 
rivers,  great  mountains,  and  great  insti- 
tutions generally,  can  not  produce  great 
sculptors  and  painters,'  said  Caper 
sharply,  one  day  to  Rocjean. 

*  It  is  this  very  greatness,'  answered 
Rocjean,  Hhat  prevents  it  The  aim  of 
the  people  runs  not  in  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  mountain-stream,  but  with  the 
broad  tide  of  the  ocean.  In  the  hands 
of  Providence,  other  lands  in  other  times 
have  taken  up  painting  and  sculpture 
with  their  whole  might,  and  have  wield- 
ed them  to  advance  civilization.  They 
have  played — are  playing  their  part, 
these  civilizers ;  but  they  are  no  longer 
chief  actors,  least  of  aJl  in  America. 
Painting  and  sculpture  may  take  the 
character  of  subjects  there;  but  their 
rdle  as  king  is — played  out' 

*  Much  as  you  know  about  it,'  answer- 
ed Caper,  *you  are  all  theory  I ' 

*That  may  be,'  quoth  Rocjean;  *you 
know  what  6E02  means  in  Greek,  don't 
you?' 

AMONG  TBI  WILD  BEASTS. 

There  came  to  Rome,  in  the  autumn, 
along  with  the  other  travelers,  a  caravan 
of  wild  beasts,  ostensibly  under  charge 
of  Monsieur  Charles,  the  celebrated 
Tamer,  rendered  illustrious  and  illus- 
trated by  Nadar  and  Gustavo  Dor6,  in 
the  Journal  pour  JSire,  They  were  ex- 
hibited imder  a  canvas  tent  in  the  Piazza 
Popolo,  and  a  very  cold  time  they  had 
of  it  during  the  winter.  Evidentiy, 
Monsieur  Charles  believed  the  climate 
of  Italy  belonged  to  the  temperance  so- 
ciety of  climates.  He  erred,  and  suffer- 
ed with  his  ^superhe  et  manvflque 
ELLLLLfePHANTI'  'and  when  we  re- 
flee',  ladies  cmd  gentlemen,  that  there 
a/re  persons,  forty  and  even  fifty  years 
old,  who  have  never  seen  the  EllUe- 
phantlll  .  .  .  and  who  dare  to  sat 
so ! !  I  .  .  .'  Monsieur  Charles  made  hi.^ 
explanations  with  teeth  chattering. 

Caper,  anxious  to  make  a  sketch  of  a 
very  fine  Bengal  tiger  in  the  collection^ 
easily  purchased  permission  to  make 
studies  of  the  annuals  during  the  hours 
when  the  exhibition  was  closed  to  the 
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public ;  and  as  he  went  at  every  thing 
vigorously,  he  was  before  long  in  posses- 
sion of  several  fine  sketches  of  the  tiger 
.'Uid  other  beasts,  besides  several  secrets 
only  known  to  the  initiated,  who  act  as 
keepers. 

The  royal  Bengal  tiger  was  one  of  the 
finest  beasts  Gaper  had  ever  seen,  and 
whab  he  particularly  admired  was  the 
jet-black  lustre  of  the  stripes  on  his 
tawny  sides  and  the  vivid  lustre  of  his 
eyes.  The  lion  curiously  seemed  labor- 
ing under  a  heavy  sleep  at  the  very  time 
when  he  should  have  been  awake ;  but 
then  his  mane  was  kept  in  admirable 
order.  The  hair  round  his  face  stood 
out  like  the  bristles  of  a  shoe-brush,  and 
there  was  a  curl  in  the  knob  of  hair  at 
the  end  of  his  tail  that  amply  compen- 
sated for  his  inactivity.  The  hyenas 
looked  sleek  and  happy,  and  their  teeth 
were  remarkably  white;  but  the  ele- 
phant was  the  constant  wonder  of  all 
beholders.  Instead  of  the  tawny,  blue- 
gray  color  of  most  of  his  species,  he 
was  black,  and  glistened  like  a  patent- 
leather  boot;  while  his  tusks  were  as 
white  as  —  ivory ;  yea,  more  so. 

*  I  don^t  understand  what  makes  your 
animals  look  so  bright,'  said  Gaper  one 
day  to  one  of  the  keepers. 

*Gorae  here  to-morrow  morning  early, 
when  we  make  their  toilettes,  and  youUL 
see,'  replied  the  man,  laughing.  *  Why, 
there^s  that  old  hog  of  a  lion,  he*s  as 
savage  and  snaptious  before  he  has  his 
medicine  as  a  corporal ;  and  looks  as  old 
as  Methusaleh,  until  we  arrange  his 
beard  and  get  him  up  for  the  day.  As 
for  the  ellUephant  .  .  .  ugh  I ' 

Gaper's  curiosity  was  aroused,  and 
the  next  morning,  early,  he  was  in  the 
menagerie.  The  first  sight  that  struck 
his  eye  was  the  elephant,  keeled  over  on 
one  side,  and  weaving  his  trunk  about, 
evidently  as  a  signal  of  distress ;  while 
his  keeper  and  another  man  were  — 
blacking-pot  and  shoe-brushes  in  hand 
— going  all  over  him  fi'om  stem  to  stem. 

*Good  day,'  said  the  keeper  to  him, 
'here's  a  pair  of  boots  for  you!  put 
outside  the  door  to  be  blacked  every 
morning,  for  five  firancs  a  day.    It's  the 


dearest  job  I  ever  undertook.  .  .  .  and 
the  boots  are  ungrateful  I  Here,  Pierre,'- 
he  continued  to  the  man  who  helped 
him,  ^  he  shines  enough ;  take  away  the 
breshes,  and  bring  me  the  sand-paper  to 
rub  up  his  tusks.  Talk  about  polished 
beasts !  I  believe,  myself^  that  we  beat 
all  other  shows  to  pieces  on  this  'ere 
point  Some  beasts  are  more  knowing 
than  others ;  for  example,  them  monkeys 
in  that  cage  there.  Give  that  big  fool 
of  a  shimpanzy  that  bresh,  Pierre,  and 
let  the  gen'leman  see  him  operate  on 
tother  monkeys.' 

Pierre  gave  the  large  monkey  a  brush, 
and,  to  Gaper's  astonishment,  he  saw 
the  animal  seize  it  with  one  paw,  then 
springing  forward,  catch  a  small  monkey 
with  the  other  paw,  and  holding  him 
down,  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  admin- 
ister so  complete  a  brushing  over  his 
entire  body  that  every  hair  received  a 
touch.  The  other  monkeys  in  the  cage 
were  in  .the  wildest  state  of  excitement, 
evidently  knowing  fi'om  experience  that 
they  would  all  have  to  pass  under  the 
large  one's  hands;  and  when  he  had 
given  a  final  polish  to  the  small  one,  he 
commenced  a  vigorous  chase  for  his 
mate,  an  aged  female,  who,  evidently 
disliking  the  ordeal,  commenced  a  series 
of  groimd  and  lofty  tumblings  that  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  even  the  dis- 
tinguished—  L6otard.  In  vain :  after  a 
prolonged  chase,  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cage  flew  round  so  fast  that 
it  appeared  to  be  full  of  flying  legs,  tails, 
and  fur,  the  large  monkey  seized  the  fe- 
male and,  regardless  of  her  attempts  to 
liberate  herself,  he  brushed  her  fix)m 
head  to  foot,  to  the  great  delight  of  a 
Swiss  soldier,  an  infantry  corporal,  who 
had  entered  the  menagerie  a  few  minutes 
before  the  grand  himt  commenced. 

^MatoiP  said  the  Swiss,  pronounc- 
ing French  with  a  broad  German  accent, 
*  it  would  keef  me  krate  bleshur  to  have 
dat  pig  monkey  in  my  gombany.  He 
would  mak'  virst  rait  brivate.' 

The  keeper,  who  was  still  polishing 
away  with  sand-paper  at  the  elephant's 
tusks,  and  who  evidently  regarded  the 
soldier  with  great  contempt,  said  to  him : 
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'  He  would  haye  been  there  long  since 
^only  he  knows  too  much.* 

^ Ma  vol/  that's  the  reason  you're 
draining  him  Tor  a  Vrench  gavalry  gom- 
bany.     Veil,  I  likes  dat' 

'Oh!  no/  said  the  keeper,  *his  prin- 
ciples an*t  going  to  allow  him  to  enter 
our  army.' 

'Veil,  what  are  his  brincibles  f ' 

*  To  serve  those  who  pay  best  I '  quoth 
the  Frenchman,  who,  in  the  firm  fiuth  that 
he  had  said  a  good  thing,  called  Pierre 
to  help  him  adorn  the  lion,  and  turned 
his  back  on  the  Swiss,  who,  in  revenge, 
amused  himself  feeding  the  monkeys 
with  ah  old  button,  a  stump  of  a  cigar, 
and  various  wads  of  paper. 

The  keeper  then  gave  the  lion  a  nar- 
cotic, and  after  thb  medicine,  combed 
oat  his  mane  and  tail,  waxed  his  mus- 
tache, and  thus  made  his  toilette  for  the 
day.  The  tiger  and  leopards  had  their 
stripes  and  spots  touched  up  once  a 
week  with  hair-dye,  and  as  this  was  not 
the  day  appointed,  Caper  missed  this 
part  of  the  exhibition.  The  hyenas 
submitted  to  be  brushed  down;  but 
showed  strong  s3rmptoms  of  mutiny  at 
having  their  teeth  rubbed  with  a  tooth- 
brush and  their  nails  pared. 

In  half  an  hour  more,  the  keeper's  la- 
bors were  over,  and  Caper,  giving  him  a 
present  for  his  inviting  him  to  assist  as 
spectator  at  la  toilette  lien  lete^  or 
beastly  dressing,  walked  off  to  break- 
fi«t,  evidently  thinking  that  Art  was  not 
dead  in  that  menagerie,  whatever  Roc- 
jean  might  say  of  its  state  of  health  in 
the  world  at  large. 

'To  think,'  soliloquized  Caper,  'to 
think  of  what  a  bootless  thing  it  is,  to 
shoe-black  o'er  an  elephant ! ' 

ROMAN    MODELS. 

The  traveler  visiting  Rome  notices  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  along  the  Spanish 
steps,  and  in  the  Condotti,  Fratina  and 
Sistina  streets,  either  sunning  them- 
selves or  slowly  sauntering  along,  many 
picturesquely-dressed  men,  women,  and 
children,  who,  as  he  soon  learns,  are  the 
professional  models  of  the  artists.  For 
a  fee  of  firom  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar,  they 


wiU  give  their  professional  services  for 
a  sitting  four  hours  in  length,  and  those 
of  them  who  are  most  in  demand  find 
little  difilculty  during  the  'business  sea- 
son,' say  from  the  months  of  November 
to  May,  in  earning  fix>m  one  and  a  half 
to  two  dollars,  and  even  more,  every 
day.  Many  of  them,  living  finigally, 
manage  to  make  what  is  considered  a 
fortune  among  the  eontadini  in  a  few 
years;  and  Hawks,  the  English  artist, 
who  spent  a  summer  at  Saracenesca, 
found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  town,  one  who 
loaned  money  at  very  lai^e  interest, 
owned  property,  and  who  was  number- 
ed among  the  heavy  wealthy,  was  no 
other  than  a  certain  Gaetano,  he  had 
more  than  once  used  as  model,  at  the 
price  of  fifty  cents  a  sitting. 

The  government  prohibiting  female 
models  from  posing  nude  in  the  different 
life-schools,  it  consequently  follows  that 
they  pose  in  private  studios,  as  they 
choose;  this  interdiction  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  male  models;  and  when 
Caper  was  in  Rome,  he  had  fiiU  oppor- 
tunities offered  him  to  draw  from  these 
in  the  English  Academy,  and  in  the 
private  schools  of  Gigi  and  Giacinti. 
Supported  by  the  British  government, 
the  English  artist  has,  free  of  all  ex-' 
pense,  at  this  truly  National  Academy, 
opportunities  to  sketch  fi*om  life,  as  well 
as  from  casts,  and  has,  moreover,  access 
to  a  weil-chosen  library  of  books.  With 
a  generosity  worthy  of -all  praise,  Amer- 
ican artists  are  admitted  to  the  English 
Academy,  with  fiill  permission  to  share 
with  Englishmen  the  advantages  of  the 
life-school,  free  of  all  cost;  a  piece  of 
liberality  that  well  might  be  copied  by 
the  French  Academy,  without  at  all  de- 
rogating from  its  high  position  —  on  the 
Pincian  Hill. 

K  Gigi's  school  is  still  kept  up,  (it 
was  in  a  small  street  near  the  Trcvi 
fountain,)  we  would  advise  the  traveler 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  by  all 
means  to  visit  it,  particularly  if  it  is  in 
the  same  location  it  was  when  Caper 
was  there.  It  was  over  a  stable,  in  the 
second  story  of  a  tumble  -  down  old 
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house,  frequented  by  dogs,  cats,  fleas, 
and  rats ;  in  a  room  say  fifty  feet  long 
by  twenty  wide.  A  semi-circle  of  desks 
and  wooden  benches  went  round  the 
platform  where  stood  the  male  models 
nude,  or  on  other  eyenings,  male  and 
female  models  in  costumes,  Roman  or 
Neapolitan.  Oil  lamps  gave  enough 
light  to  enable  the  artists  who  generally 
attended  there  to  draw,  and  color  in  oils 
or  water-colors,  the  costumes.  The 
price  of  admittance  for  the  costume 
class  was  one  paul,  (ten  cents,)  and  as 
the  model  only  posed  about  two  hours, 
the  artists  had  to  work  very  last  to  get 
even  a  rough  sketch  finished  in  that 
short  time.  Americans,  Danes,.  Ger- 
mans, Spaniards,  French,  Italians,  Eng- 
lish, Russians,  were  numbered  among 
the  attendants,  and  more  than  once,  a 
sedate-looking  English  •  woman  or  two 
would  come  in  quietly,  make  a  sketch, 
and  go  away  unmolested  and  almost  im- 
noticed. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
sketches  made  by  Caper  at  Gigi*s  cos- 
tume-class were  taken  from  models  in 
standing  positions.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  hour,  they  had  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  allowed  them  to  rest ;  but  these 
minutes  were  seldom  wasted  by  the 
artist,  who  improved  them  to  finish 
the  lines  of  his  drawing,  or  dash  in 
color.  The  powers  of  endurance  of  the 
female  models  were  better  than  those 
of  the  men ;  and  they  would  strike  a 
position  and  keep  it  for  an  hour,  almost 
immovable.  Noticeable  among  these 
women,  was  one  named  Minacucci,  who, 
though  over  seventy  years  old,  had  all 
the  animation  and  spirit  of  one  not  half 
her  age ;  and  would  keep  her  position 
with  the  steadiness  of  a  statue.  She 
had,  in  her  younger  days,  been  a  model 
for  Canova;  had  outlived  two  genera- 
tions ;  and  was  now  posing  for  a  third. 
II  you  have  ever  seen  many  figure- 
paintings  executed  in  Rome,  your  chance 
is  good  to  have  seen  Minacucci*s  portrait 
over  and  over  again.  Gaper  afiOrms  that 
of  any  painting  made  in  Rome  from  the 
years  1866  to  1860,  introducing  an  Ital- 
ian head,  whether  a  Madonna  or  sausage- 


seller,  he  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
model  it  was  painted  fi^>m  nine  times 
out  of  ten !  The  fact  is,  they  do  want 
a  new  model  for  the  Madonna  badly  in 
Rome,  for  Giacinta  is  growing  old  and 
fiit,  and  Stella,  since  she  married  that 
cobbler,  has  lost  her  angelic  expression. 
The  small  boy  who  used  to  pose  for 
angels  has  smoked  himself  too  yellow, 
and  the  man  who  stood  for  Charity  has 
gone  out  of  business. 

'  I  have,'  said  Caper  to  me  the  other 
day,  *  too  much  respect  for  the  public  to 
tell  them  who  the  man  with  red  hair 
and  beard  used  to  pose  for ;  but  he  has 
taken  to  drinking,  and  it's  all  up  with 
him.' 

Spite  of  fleas,  rats,  squalling  cats,  dog- 
fights, squealing  of  horses,  and  braying 
of  donkeys,  lamp-smoke,  and  heat  or 
cold,  the  hoiu^  passed  by  Caper  in  Gigi's 
old  barracks  were  among  the  pleasantest 
of  his  Roman  life.  There  was  such 
novelty,  variety,  and  brilliancy  in  the 
costumes  to  be  sketched,  that  every 
evening  was  a  surprise;  save  those 
nights  when  Stella  posed,  and  these 
were  known  and  looked  forward  to  in 
advance.  She  always  insured  a  full 
class,  and  when  she  first  appeared,  was 
the  beauty  of  all  the  models. 

Caper  was  sitting  one  afternoon  in 
Rocjean's  studio,  when  there  was  a  tap 
at  Uie  door. 

^'Entratef  shouted  Rocjean,  and  in 
came  a  female  model,  called  Rita.  It 
was  the  month  of  May,  business  was 
dull;  she  wanted  employment  Roc- 
jean asked  her  to  walk  in  and  rest  her- 
self. 

*  Well,  Rita,  you  haven't  any  thing  to 
do,  now  that  the  English  have  all  fled 
from  Rome  before  the  malaria  ? ' 

^Yery  little.  Some  of  the  Russians 
are  left  up  there  in  the  Fratina;  but 
since  the  Signore  Giovanni  sold  all  his 
paintings  to  that  rich  Russian  banker, 
diavolo  I  he  has  done  nothing  but  drink 
champagne,  and  he  don't  want  any  more 
models.' 

*  What  is  the  Signore  Giovanni's  last 
name  V  asked  Caper. 

*  Who  knows,  Signore  Giacomo  f     I 
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don*t  We  others  {noi  altri)  never  can 
pronounce  yoiur  queer  names,  so  we 
find  out  the  Italian  for  your  first  names, 
and  call  jou  by  that  Signore  Arturo, 
the  Frendi  artist,  told  me  once  that  the 
English  and  Russians  and  Germans  had 
such  hard  names  they  often  broke  their 
front-teeth  out  trying  to  speak  them; 
but  he  was  joking.  /  know  the  real, 
true  reason  for  it' 

'CTome,  let  us  have  it,*  said  Rogean. 

^Aeeidentef  I  won't  tell  you;  you 
will  be  angry.' 

'No  we  won't,'  spoke  Caper,  'and 
what  is  more,  I  will  give  you  two  pauls 
if  you  will  tell  us.  I  am  very  curious 
to  know  this  reason.' 

^Bene^  now  ihe  prete  came  round  to 
see  me  the  other  day ;  it  was  when  he 
purified  the  house  with  holy  water,  and 
he  asked  me  a  great  many  questions, 
which  I  answered  so  artlessly,  yes,  so 
artlessly  I  whew  I  [here  Miss  Rita  smiled 
artfully.]  Then  he  asked  me  all  about 
you  heretics,  and  he  told  me  you  were 
all  going  to — be  burned  up,  as  soon  as 
you  died;  for  the  Inquisition  couldn't 
do  it  for  you  in  these  degenerate  days. 
After  a  great  deal  more  twaddle  like 
this,  I  asked  him  why  you  heretics  all 
had  such  hard  names,  that  we  others 
nerer  could  speak  them?  Then  he 
looked  mysterious,  so !  [here  Miss  Rita 
diabolically  winked  one  eye,]  and  said 
he:  *I  will  tell  you,  per  Bacco  I  hush, 
it's  because  they  are  so  abominably 
widced,  never  give  any  thing  to  our 
Church,  never  have  no  holy  water  in 
their  houses,  never  go  to  no  confession, 
and  are  such  monsters  generally,  that 
their  police  are  all  the  time  busy  trying 
to  catch  them ;  but  their  names  are  so 
hard  to  speak  that  when  the  police  go 
and  ask  for  them,  nobody  knows  them, 
and  so  they  get  off;  otherwise,  their 
country  would  have  jails  in  it  as  large 
as  St  Peter's,  and  they  would  be  full 
all  the  timet" 

'ffm  I '  sjud  Rocjean,  *  I  suppose  you 
would  be  afiraid  to  gor  to  such  horrible 
countries,  among  such  people  ? ' 

'Not  I,'  spoke  Rita,  'didn't  Ida  go  to 
Paris,  and  didn't  she  come  back  to  Rome 


with  such  a  magnificent  silk  dress,  and 
gold  watch,  and  such  a  bonnet !  all  full 
of  flowers,  and  lace,  and  ribbons? 
Oh  I  they  don't  eat  *  nothing  but  macca- 
roni'  there!  And  they  don't  have 
priests  all  the  time  sneaJdng  round  to 
keep  a  poor  girl  from  earning  a  little 
money  honestly,  and  haul  her  up  before 
the  police  if  her  carta  di  ioggiomo 
[permit  to  remain  in  Rome]  runs  out 
I  wish  [here  Rita  stamped  her  foot  and 
her  eyes  flashed]  Garibaldi  would  come 
here  t  Then  you  would  see  these  black 
crows  flying,  Iddio  giusto  I  Then  we 
would  have  no  more  of  these  arcipretd 
making  us  pay  them  for  every  mouthful 
of  bread  we  eat,  or  wine  we  drink,  or 
wood  we  bum,' 

*Why,'  said  Caper,  they  don't  keep 
the  baker-shops,  and  wine-shops,  and 
wood-yards,  do  they  ? ' 

'No,'  answered  Rita,  'but  they  spec- 
ulate in  them,  and  Fra'Tonelli  makes 
his  cousins  and  so  on  inspectors ;  and 
they  r^ulate  the  prices  to  suit  them- 
selves, and  make  oh !  such  tremen-di-ous 
fortunes.  [Here  Rita  opened  her  eyes, 
and  spread  her  hands,  as  if  beholding 
the  elephant]  Don't  I  remember,  some 
time  ago,  how,  when  the  Pope  went  out 
riding,  he  found  both  sides  of  the  way 
firom  the  Vatican  to  San  Angelo  crowd- 
ed with  people  on  their  knees,  groaning 
and  calling  to  him.  Said  he  to  Fra 
'Tonelli ; 

' '  What  are  these  poor  people  about  ? ' 

"Praying  for  your  blessed  holiness,' 
said  he,  while  his  eyes  sparkled. 

"But,'  said  the  Pope,  'they  are 
moaning  and  groaning.' 

' '  It's  a  way  the  poblaedo  have,'  an- 
swered 'Tonelli,  *  when  they  pray.' 

'The  Pope  knew  he  was  lying,  so, 
when  he  went  home  to  the  Vatican,  he 
sent  for  one  of  his  fiuthful  servants,  and 
said  he: 

* '  Santi,  you  run  out  and  see  what  all 
this  shindy  is  about  ? ' 

'So  Santi  came  back  and  told  him 
'Tonelli  had  put  up  the  price  of  bread, 
and  the  people  Were  starving.  So  the 
Pope  took  out  a  big  purse  with  a  little 
money  in  it,  and  said  he : 
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*  *  Here,  Santi,  you  go  and  buy  me  ten 
pounds  of  bread,  and  get  a  bill  for  it, 
and  have  it  receipted  I ' 

'  So  Santi  came  back  with  bread,  and 
bill  all  receipted,  and  laid  it  down  on  a 
table,  and  threw  a  doth  over  it  By 
and  by,  in  comes  'TonellL  Then  the 
Pope  says  to  him,  kindly  and  smiling : 

* '  I  am  confident  I  heard  the  people 
crying  about  bread  to-day;  now,  tell 
me  truly,  what  is  it  selling  for  ? ' 

'Then  'Tonelli  told  him  such  a  lie. 
[Up  went  Rita^s  hands  and  eyes.] 

*  Then  the  Pope  says,  while  he  looked 
so  [knitting  her  brows] : 

*  *■  Oblige  me,  if  you  please,  by  lifting 
up  that  doth.' 

*  And  Tonelli  did. 

'Bread  went  down  six  haiocchi  next 
morning  t ' 

'By  the  way,  Rita,'  asked  Rocjean, 
*  where  is  your  little  brother,  Beppo  V 

'  Oh !  he's  home,'  she  answered,  '  but 
I  wish  you  would  ask  your  fiiend  En- 
rico, the  German  sculptor,  if  he  won't 
have  him  again,  for  his  model.' 

'  Why,  I  thought  he  was  using  him 
for  his  new  statue  ? ' 

'He  was;  but  oht  so  unfortunatdy, 
last  Sunday,  &ther  went  out  to  see  his 
cousin  John,  who  lives  near  Ponte  Mole, 
and  has  a  garden  there,  and  Beppo  went 
with  him ;  but  the  dear  little  fellow  is 
so  fond  of  firuit,  that  he  ate  a  pint  of 
raw  horse-beans ! ' 

*  Of  all  the  fruit  I '  shouted  Caper. 
*8iy  Hgnore^  it's  splendid;    but    it 

gave  Beppo  the  colic  next  day,  and 
when  he  went  to  Signore  Enrico's  studio 
to  pose  for  Cupid,  he  twisted  and  wrench- 
ed around  so  with  pain,  that  Signore 
Enrico  told  him  he  looked  more  like  a 
little  devil  than  a  small  love ;  and  when 
Beppo  told  him  what  fruit  he  had  been 
eating,  Signore  Enrico  bid  him  clear  out 
for  a  savage  that  he  was,  and  told  him 
to  go  and  learn  to  eat  them  boiled !  be- 
fore he  came  back  again.' 

'  I  will  speak  to  the  Signore  Enrico, 
and  have  l^m  employ  him  again,'  said 
Rocjean. 

'Oh !  I  wish  you  would,  for  the  Sig- 
nore Enrico  was  very  good  to  Beppo ; 


besides,  his  studio  is  a  perfect  palace 
for  cigar-stumps,  which  Beppo  used  to 
pick  up  and  sell — that  is,  all  those  he 
and  father  didn't  smoke  in  their  pipes.' 
'Make  a  sketch.  Caper,'  said  Rocjean, 
'of  Cupid  filling  up  his  quiver  with 
dgar-stumps,  while  he  holds  one  be- 
tween his  teeth.  There's  a  model  love 
for  you!  Now,  give  Rita  those  two 
pauls  you  promised  her,  and  let  her  go. 
Adio/' 

GIULIA  DI  SIGNI. 

{Line$/nmd  wHUm  on  the  back  ftf  a  ttetch 
in  Oaper'9  pofifdio.) 

By  Roman  watoh-tower,  on  the  mountain- 
top. 
We  stood,  at  sunBet,  gadng  like  the  eagles 
From  their  doud-eyrie,  o*er  the  broad  Cam- 

pagna. 
To  the  Albanian  hills,  which  boldly  rose. 
Bathed  in  a  flood  of  red  and  pearly  light 
Far  off,  and  fading  in  the  coming  night. 
Lay  the  Abruzzi,  where  the  pale,  white  walls 
Of  towns  gleamed  faintly  on  their  purple 
sides. 

The  evening  air  was  tremnlons  with  sounds : 
The  thrilling  chirp  of  insects,  twittering 

birds. 
Barking  of  shepherds'  fierce,  white,  Roman 

dogs; 
While  from  the  narrow  path,  far  down  be- 
low. 
We  heard  a  moumfril  rondinella  ring. 
Sung  by  a  home-returning  mountaineer. 

Then,  as  the  daylight  slowly  climbed  the 

hills, 
And  the  soft  wind  breathed  music  to  their 

steps, 
O'er  the  old  Roman  watch-tower  marched 

the  stars. 
In   their  bright    legions  —  conquerors   of 

night — 
Shedding  from  silver  armor  shining  light ; 
As  once  the  Roman  lemons,  ages  past. 
Marched  on  to  conquest  o'er  the  Latin  way. 
Gleaming,  white-stoned,  so  far  beneath  our 

gaze. 

GiTLiA  Di  SiGWT,  'nud  the  Volscians  bom, 
Streamed  in  thy  veins  that  fiery,  Roman 

blood, 
Curled  thy  proud  Up,  and  fired  thy  eagle 

eyes. 
Faultless  in  beauty,  as  the  noble  forms 
Painted  on  rare  Etrurian  vase  of  old ; 
How  life,  ennobled  by  thy  love,  swept  on, 
Serene,  above  the  mean  and  pitiful  1 
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SUZB !   th«t  still  spaiUe  o'er  old  Segni's 

walla, 
Oh !  mirror  back  to  me  one  glance  from  eyen 
That  yet  may  watch  yoa  from  that  Roman 

tower. 

Ml.  BROWM  BUYS  ▲  PAIMTINO. 

Gaper's  uncle,  from  St  Louis,  Mr. 
William  Browne,  one  day  astonished 
several  artists  who  were  dining  with 
him : 

^My  young  men,'  said  he,  Uhere  is 
one  thing  pleases  me  yery  much  about 
you  all,  and  that  is,  you  nerer  mention 
the  word  Art ;  don't  seem  to  care  any 
thing  more  about  the  old  masters  than  I 
would  about  a  lot  of  old  worn-out  broom- 
sticks ;  and  if  I  didn't  know  I  was  with 
artists  in  Rome,  the  crib— no,  what  d'  ye 
caUitr 

'  The  manger  f '  suggested  Rocjean. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Uncle  Bill,  *  the  man- 
ger of  art,  I  should  think  I  was  among 
a  lot  of  smart  merchants,  who  had  gone 
into  the  painting  business  determined 
to  do  a  right  good  trade.' 

^Cash  on  deliyery,'  added  Caper. 

'Tea,  be  sureof  that  Well,  I  like  it ; 
I  feel  at  home  with  you ;  and  as  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  encourage  young  busi- 
ness men,  I  am  going  to  do  my  duty  by 
one  of  you,  at  any  rate.  I  shan't  show 
fiiYor  to  my  nephew,  Jim,  any  more  than 
I  do  to  the  rest  And  this  is  my  plan : 
I  want  a  painting  fiye  feet  by  two,  to  fill 
up  a  place  in  my  house  in  St  Louis ;  it's 
an  odd  shape,  and  that  is  so  much  in  my 
iayor,  because  you  hayen't  any  of  you  a 
painting  that  size  under  way,  and  can  all 
start  eyen.  FU  leaye  the  subject  to  each 
one  of  you,  and  Til  pay  fiye  hundred 
dollars  to  the  man  who  paints  the  best 
picture,  who  has  his  done  within  seyen 
days,  amd  put$  the  mott  work  on  it  I 
Bo  you  all  understand  ?' 

They  replied  affirmatiyely. 

*But  what  the  thunder,'  asked  Caper, 
*are  those  of  us  who  don't  win  the  prize, 
going  to  do  with  paintings  of  such  a  size, 
left  on  our  hands  ?  Nobody,  unless  a 
steamboat  captain,  who  wants  to  orna- 
ment his  berths,  just  that  size,  and  re- 
lieye  the  tedium  of  his  passengers,  would 
e?er  think  of  buying  tiiem.' 


'Well,'  replied  Uncle  Bill,  *I  don't 
want  smart  young  men  like  you  all,  to 
lose  your  time  and  money,  so  I'll  buy 
the  balance  of  the  paintings  for  what 
the  canyas  and  paints  cost,  and  giye 
two  dollars  a  day  for  the  seyen  days 
employed  on  each  painting.  Isn't  that 
liberal?' 

^  Like  Cosmo  de  Medici,'  answered  Roc- 
jean ;  'and  I  agree  to  the  terms  in  eyery 
particular,  especially  as  to  putting  the 
most  work  on  it !  There  are  four  com- 
petitors—  put  down  their  names.  L^ 
gume,  you  will  come  in,  won't  you  ? ' 

'  Certainly  I  will,  by  Jing  1 '  answered 
the  French  artist,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  knowledge  of  English,  especially 
the  interjections. 

'Then,'  continued  Rocjean,  *  Caper, 
Bagswell,  Legume,  and  I,  will  try  for 
your  fiye  hundred  dollar  prize.  When 
shall  we  commence  ? ' 

'To-day  is  Tuesday,'  replied  Unde 
Bill ;  *  say  next  Monday  —  that  will  giye 
you  plenty  of  time  to  get  your  frames 
and  canyases.  So  that  ends  all  partic- 
ulars. There  are  two  friends  of  mine 
here  from  the  United  States,  one,  Mr. 
Van  Brick,  of  New- York,  and  the  other, 
Mr.  Pinchfip,  of  Philadelphia,  whom  I 
think  you  all  met  here  last  week.' 

'The  thin  gentleman  with  hair  yery 
much  brushed,  be  Gad?'  asked  Le- 
gume. 

'  I  don't  remember  as  to  his  hair,'  an- 
swered Uncle  Bill,  'but  that's  the  man. 
Well,  these  two  I  know  will  act  as  yam- 
pires,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased 
with  their  yerdict  Monday  after  next, 
therefore,  we  will  all  call,  so  be  ready.' 

The  four  artists  took  the  whole  thing 
as  a  joke,  but  determined  to  paint  the 
pictures ;  and  at  Caper's  suggestion,  each 
one  agreed,  as  there  was  a  play  of  words 
in  the  clause,  'most  work  on  it^'  to  puz- 
zle Unde  Bill,  and  haye  the  laugh  on 
him. 

On  the  day  appointed  to  dedde  the 
prize,  Uncle  Bill,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Van  Brick  and  Pinchfip,  called  first  at 
Legume's  studio;  they  found  him  in 
the  Via  Margiitta,  (in  English,  Malidous 
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street,)  in  a  light)  airy  room,  Aimished 
with  a  striking  attention  to  effect  On 
his  easel  was  a  painting  of  the  required 
size,  representing  Louis  XV.  at  Ver- 
sailles, surrounded  hy  his  lady  firiends. 
By  making  the  figures  of  the  ladies 
small,  and  crowding  them,  Legume  man- 
aged to  get  a  hundred  or  two  on  the 
canvas.  A  period  in  their  history  to 
which  Frenchmen  refer  with  so  much 
pleasure,  and  with  which  they  are  so 
conversant,  was  treated  by  the  artist 
with  professional  zeaL  The  merits  of 
the  painting  were  carefully  canvassed 
by  the  two  judges.  Mr.  Pinchfip  found 
it  exceedingly  graceful,  neat,  and  pretty. 
Mr.  Van  Brick  admired  the  females,  re- 
marking that  he  should  like  to  be  in  old 
Louisas  place.  To  which  Legume  bowed, 
asserting  that  he  was  sure  he  was  in 
every  way  qualified  to  fill  it  Mr.  Van 
Brick  determined  in  his  mind  to  give 
the  artist  a  dinner,  at  Spillman's,  for 
that  speech. 

Mr.  Pinchfip  took  notes  in  a  book; 
Mr.  Van  Brick  asked  for  a  light  to  a 
cigar.  The  former  congratulated  the 
artist ;  the  latter  at  once  asked  him  to 
come  and  dine  with  him.  Mr.  Pinchfip 
wished  to  know  if  he  was  related  to  the 
Count  Legume  whom  he  had  met  at 
Paris.  Mr.  Van  Brick  told  him  he  would 
bring  his  friend  Livingston  round  to  buy 
a  painting.  Mr.  Pinchfip  said  that  it 
would  afford  him  pleasure  to  call  again. 
Mr.  Van  Brick  gave  the  artist  his  card, 
and  shook  hands  with  him:  .  .  .  and 
the  judges  were  passing  out,  when  Le- 
gume asked  them  to  take  one  final  look 
at  the  painting  to  see  if  it  had  not  the 
most  worls  on  it  Mr.  Van  Brick  in- 
stantly turned  toward  it,  and  running 
over  it  with  his  eye,  burst  into  an  un- 
controllable fit  of  laughter. 

*If  the  others  beat  that,  I  am  mis- 
taken,' said  he.  ^  Look  at  there  t '  call- 
ing the  attention  of  Uncle  Bill  and  Mr. 
Pinchfip  to  a  fold  of  a  curtain  on  which 
was  painted,  in  small  letters, 

*M06T  WOBK.' 

*  I  say,  Browne,'  continued  Mr.  Van 
Brick,  *  he  is  too  many  for  you ;  and  if 
the  one  who  puts  *most  work'  on  his 


painting  is  to  win  the  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Legume's  chance  is  good.' 

*Very  ingenious,'  said  Mr.  Pinchfip, 
*  very ;  it  is  a  legitimate  play  upon  words. 
But  legally,  I  can  not  affirm  that  I  am 
aware  of  any  precedent  ibr  awarding 
Mr.  Browne's  money  to  Monsieur  Le- 
gume on  this  score.' 

*  We  will  have  to  make  a  precedent, 
then,'  spoke  Van  Brick,  *  and  do  it  ille- 
gally, if  we  find  that  he  deserves  the 
money.  But  time  flies,  and  we  have 
the  other  artists  to  visit' 

They  next  went  to  Bagswell's  studio, 
in  the  Viccolo  dei  Ghreci^  and  found  him 
in  a  large  room,  well  furnished,  and  hav- 
ing a  solidly  comfortable  look  ;  the  walls 
ornamented  with  paintings,  sketches, 
costumes,  armor ;  while  in  a  good  light 
under  its  one  large  window,  was  his 
painting.  They  found  he  had  left  his 
beaten  track  of  historical  subjects,  aad 
in  the  genre  school  had  an  interior  of 
an  Italian  country  inn— a  kitchen-scene. 
It  represented  a  stout,  handsome  coun- 
try girl,  in  Giociara  costume,  kneading 
a  large  trough  of  dough,  while  another 
girl  was  filling  pans  with  that  which  was 
already  kneaded,  and  two  or  three  other 
females  were  carrying  them  to  an  oven, 
tended  by  a  man  who  was  piling  brush- 
wood on  the  fire.  The  painting  was 
very  life-like,  and  for  the  short  time  em- 
ployed on  it,  well  finished.  It  wanted 
the  fire  and  dash  of  Legume's  painting, 
but  its  truthfulness  to  life  evidently 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Uncle  Bill 
Stuck  on  with  a  sketching-tack  to  one 
comer  was  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which 
was  marked  the  number  of  hours  em- 
ployed each  day  on  the  work ;  it  sum- 
med up  fifty-four  hours,  or  an  average 
each  day  of  nearly  eight  hours'  work 
on  it 

Mr.  Pinchfip's  note -book  was  again 
called  into  play.  Mr.  Van  Brick  had 
another  cigar  to  snM^e,  remarking  that 
the  artist  had  triple  work  in  his  picture 
— head,  bread,  and  prize-work :  his  pic- 
ture representing  working  in,  over,  and 
for  bread ! 

They  next  went  to  see  Roqjean,  in  the 
Corso ;  they  found  him  in  a  boumouse, 
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with  a  te  on  his  head,  a  long  chibouk 
la  his  mouth,  smoking  away,  extended 
at  full  length  on  a  settee,  which  he  in- 
sisted was  a  divan.  There  was  a  glass 
bottle  holding  half  a  gallon  of  red  wine 
on  a  table  near  him,  also  a  bottle  of 
Marsala,  and  half  a  dozen  glasses.  There 
was  a  roaring  wood-fire  in  his  stoye — ^for 
it  was  Dec^nber,  and  the  day  was  over- 
cast and  copL 

^This  is  the  most  out  and  out  com- 
fortable old  nest  Fve  seen  in  Rome,'  said 
Mr.  Van  Brick,  as  they  entered;  ^and 
as  for  curiosities  and  plunder,  you  beat 
Bamum.  Will  I  take  a  glass  of  wine  f 
I  am  there  t ' 

Rogean  filled  up  glasses.  Mr.  Pinch- 
fip  declining,  as  he  never  drank  before 
dinner,  neither  did  he  smoke  before  din- 
ner. He  told  them  that  the  late  Doctor 
Phyzgig,  who  had  always  been  their  (the 
PinchfipsO  fiunily  physician,  had  abso- 
lutely forbidden  it 

No  one  made  any  remark  to  this,  un- 
less Mr.  Van  Brick's  expressive  face 
could  be  translated  as  observing,  in  a 
quiet  manner,  that  the  late  Doctor  was 
possibly  dyspeptic,  and  probably  nerv- 
ous. 

Bocjean's  painting  represented  a  view 
of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  mountains 
in  the  distance ;  bold  foreground,  shep- 
herd wiUi  flocks,  a  wayside  shrine,  peas- 
ants kneeling  in  fit)nt  of  it  Over  all, 
bold  doud  effects.  A  very  ponderous 
volume  balanced  on  top  of  the  picture, 
and  leaning  against  the  easel,  invited 
Uncle  Bill's  attention,  and  he  asked  . 
Rocjean  why  he  had  put  it  there  ?  The 
artist  answered  that  it  was  a  folio  copy 
o(  JosephuSy  his  works,  and,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Browne,  he  had  placed  it  there  in 
order  to  put  the  most  work  on  it 

Mr.  Pinchfip  having  asked  Rocjean 
why,  in  placing  that  book  there,  he  was 
like  a  passenger  paying  his  fiure  to  the 
driver  of  an  omnibus  ? 

The  latter  at  once  answered : 

*  I  give  it  up.* 

*  So  you  do,'  replied  Pinchfip.  *  You 
are  quick,  sir,  at  answering  oonun« 
drums.' 


Mr.  Brick  saw  it  Finally  Uncle  Bill 
was  made  to  comprehend. 

*  Very  excellent,  sir ;  very  ingenious  I 
Philadelphians  may  well  be  proud  of  ihe 
high  position  they  have  as  punsters, 
utterers  of  hon  mots  and  conundrums,' 
said  Rocjean ;  *  I  have  had  the  comfort 
of  living  in  your  city,  and  thoroughly 
appreciating  your  —  markets.' 

After  Rocjean's  the  judges  and  Uncle 
Bill  went  to  Caper^s  studio.  As  they 
entered  his  room  they  found  that  inge- 
nious youth  walking,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
in  as  large  a  circle  as  the  room  would 
permit,  bearing  on  his  head  a  large  can- 
vas, while  a  quite  pretty  femtfle  model, 
named  Stella,  sat  on  a  sofa,  marking 
down  something  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
using  the  sole  of  her  shoe  for  a  writing- 
desk. 

•We-ell!'  said  Uncle  Bill. 

*  One  more  round,'  quoth  Caper,  with 
unmoved  countenance,  ^and  I  will  be 
with  you.  That  will  make  four  himdred 
and  fifty,  won't  it,  Stella?' 

^Bhy  Gia/  one  more  is  all  you  want' 
And  making  an  extra  scratch  with  a 
pencil,  the  female  model  surveyed  the 
new-comers  with  a  triumphant  air,  plain- 
ly saying:  *See  there  I  I  can  ^Tite,  but 
I  am  not  proud.' 

*  What  are  you  about,  Jim  ? ' 
'Look  at  that  painting!'   answered 

Caper.  *  The  Blessing  of  the  Donkeys, 
Horses,  etc ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing ceremonies  of  the  Church.  As 
my  specialty  is  animal,  I  have  chosen  it 
for  my  painting ;  and  not  contented  with 
laboring  faithfully  on  it,  I  have  deter* 
mined,  in  order  to  put  the  thing  beyond 
a  doubt  as  to  my  gaining  the  prize,  to 
put  the  most  toork  on  it  of  any  of  my 
rivals ;  so  I  have  actually,  as  Stella  will 
tell  you,  carried  it  bodily  four  hundred 
and  fifty  times  round  this  studio.' 

*■  Instead  of  a  painting,  I  should  think 
you  would  have  made  a  panting  of  it,' 
spoke  Mr.  Van  Brick. 

'  The  idea  seems  to  me  artful,'  added 
Mr.  Pinchfip,  *but  after  all,  this  pedes- 
trian work  was  not  on  the  painting,  but 
under  it ;  therefore,  according  to  Black- 
stone  on  contracts,  this  comes  under  the 
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head  of  a  consideration  do^  utfacioB,  I^ly^  deliberately,  and  gravely,  let  us 
see  YoL  u.  page  860.  How  far  moral  put  the  four  names  on  four  slips  of  pa- 
obligation  is  a  legal  consideration,  see  per,  stir  them  up  in  a  hat  Mr.  Browne 
note,  ToL  liL  p.  249  Bossanquet  and  shall  then  draw  out  a  name,  the  owner 
Puller's  Reports.  The  principle  »&rvu9  of  that  name  shall  be  the  winner.* 
faeit,  ut  herns  det,  as  laid  down  by  .  .  .'  It  was  drawn,  and  by  good  fortune 

*  Jove ! '  exclaimed  Uncle  Bill,  'couldn't  for  him,  Bagswell  won  the  five  hundred 

you  stop  off  the  torrent  for  one  minute  f  dollars.   Thus  Uncle  Bill  Browne  bought 

Fm  drowning — I  give  up — do  wit^  me  one  painting  for  a  good  round  sum,  and 

as  you  see  fit'  three  others  at   the  stipulated    price. 

Which  one  of  the  four  had  the  most 

'And  now,'  said  Mr.  Van  Brick,  *that  worh  on  it,  is,  however,  an  unsettled 

we  have  seen  the  four  pamtings,  let  us,  question  among  three  of  the  artists,  to 

Mr.  Pinchfip,  proceed  calmly  to  discover  this  day. 
who  has  won  the  five  hundred  dollars. 


FOR   THE   HOUR   OF   TRIUMPH. 

YiGTORT  comes  with  a  palm  in  her  hand, 

With  laurel  upon  her  brow ; 
Cypress  is  clinging  about  her  feet, 
But  its  dark  blossoms  are  red  and  sweety 

And  the  weeping  mourners  bow. 

It  is  welL    Through  her  tears,  the  widow  smiles 

To  the  child  upon  her  knee ; 
*  Thou'rt  fiitherless,  darling ;  but  he  fell 
Gallantly  fighting,  and  long  and  well, 

For  the  banner  of  the  firee  I ' 

Then,  weeping :  'Alas  I  for  my  lost,  lost  love ; 
Alas  t  for  my  own  weak  heart ; 
,      I  know,  when  the  storm  shall  pass  away, 
My  boy,  in  manhood,  would  blush  to  say : 

*  My  blood  had  therein  no  part' ' 

The  maiden  her  lover  weeps,  unconsoled. 

So  desolate  is  her  gloom ; 
But  a  voice  fidls  sofi:ly  through  the  air, 
Whispering  comfort  to  her  despair, 

*  Love  here  hath  fiideless  bloom.' 

The  lather  laments  for  his  boy,  who  fell 

By  Cumberland's  river-side ; 
The  sister,  her  brother  Ipved  the  best, 
Whose  blood,  in  the  dark  and  troubled  West^ 

The  £Either  of  waters  dyed. 
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The  mother — oh  t  silence  your  Spartan  tales  — 

Says  bravely,  hushing  a  moan : 
*I  have  yet  one  left.     My  boy  I  go  on ; 
Bear  fireedom's  banner  high  in  the  sun ! ' 

Then  sits  in  the  house  alone. 

To  die  for  one^s  country  is  sweet,  indeed  t 

To  fight  for  the  right  i^  brave ; 
But  there  are  brave  hearts  who  vainly  wait 
Till  triumph  shall  find  them  desolate, 

Their  hopes  in  a  &r-off  grave. 

0  mourners  I  be  patient ;  the  end  shall  come ; 

The  beautiful  years  of  peace. 
Remember  I  though  hearts  rebel  the  while 
You  hide  your  tears  with  a  mournful  smile, 

That  tyranny  soon  shall  cease. 

For  victory  comes,  a  palm  in  her  hand, 

Fresh  garlands  about  her  brow ; 
But  the  cypress  trailing  under  her  feet. 
With  crimson  blossoms,  by  tears  made  sweet, 

Shall  wreathe  with  the  laurel  now. 


m   TRANSITU. 

When  the  add  meets  the  alkali, 
How  they  sputter,  snap,  and  fly  I 
Such  a  crackling,  such  a  pattering  t 
Such  a  hissing,  such  a  spattering  I 

All  in  foaming  discord  tossed, 
One  would  swear  that  all  is  lost 
Yet  the  equivalents  soon  blend. 
All  comes  right  at  last  i*  the  end. 

Country  mine  I  — His  so  with  thee. 
Wait  —  and  all  will  quiet  be  I 
Men,  while  working  out  a  mission, 
Must  not  fear  the  fierce  transition. 
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AMONG   THE   PINEa 


I  SAUNTERED  oat,  after  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  last  paper,  to  inhale  the 
firesh  air  of  the  morning.  A  slight  rain 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  it  still 
moistened  the  dead  leaves  which '^car- 
peted the  woods,  making  an  extended 
walk  out  of  the  question ;  so,  seating 
myself  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  house,  I  awaited  the 
hour  for  break&st  I  had  not  remained 
there  long  before  I  hoard  the  voices  of 

my  host  and  Madam  P on  the  front 

piazza: 

*I  tell  you,  Alice,  I  can  not — must 
not  do  it  K  I  overlook  this,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  plantation  is  at  an  end.' 

*  Do  what  you  please  with  him  when 
you  return,'  replied  the  lady,  *but  do 
not  chain  him  up,  and  leave  me,  at  such 
a  time,  alone.  You  know  Jim  is  the 
only  one  I  can  depend  on.' 

*Well,  have  your  own  way.  Tou 
know,  my  darling,  I  would  not  cause 
you  a  moment's  uneasiness,  but  I  must 
follow  up  this  d — d  Moye.' 

I  was  seated  where  I  could  hear, 
though  I  could  not  see  the  speakers, 
but  it  was  evident  from  the  tone  of  the 
last  remark,  that  an  action  accompanied 
it  quite  as  tender  as  the  words.  Being 
unwilling  to  overhear  more  of  a  private 
conversation,  I  rose  and  approached 
them. 

*  Ah  I  my  dear  fellow,'  said  the  Colo- 
nel, on  perceiving  me,  *  are  you  stirring 
so  early  ?  I  was  about  to  send  to  your 
room  to  ask  if  you'll  go  with  me  up  the 
country.  My  d — d  overseer  has  got 
away,  and  I  must  follow  him  at  once.' 

*ril  go  with  pleasure,'  I  replied. 
*  Which  way  do  you  think  Moye  has 
gone?' 

*The  shortest  cut  to  the  railroad, 
probably;  but  old  Csssar  will  track 
him.' 

A  servant  then  announced  breakfast 
—  an  early  one  having  been  prepared. 
We  hurried  through  the  meal  with  all 
speed,  and  the  other  preparations  being 


soon  over,  were  in  twenty  minutes  in 
our  saddles,  and  ready  for  the  journey. 
The  mulatto  coachman,  with  a  third 
horse,  was  at  the  door,  ready  to  accom- 
pany us,  and  as  we  mounted,  the  Colo- 
nel said  to  him : 

*  Go  and  call  Sam,  the  driver.' 

The  darky  soon  returned  with  the 
heavy,  ugly-visaged  black  who  had  been 

whipped,  by  Madam  P ^'s  order,  the 

day  before. 

*Sam,'  said  his  master,  'I  shall  be 
gone  some  days,  and  I  leave  the  field- 
work  in  your  hands.  Let  me  have  a 
good  account  of  you  when  I  return.' 

*Yas,  massa,  you  shill  dat,'  replied 
the  n^ro. 

*  Put  Jule — Sam's  Jule — ^into  the  field, 
and  see  that  she  does  full  tasks,  con- 
tinued the  Colonel 

*  Hain't  she  wanted  'mong  de  nusses, 
mas^f 

*  Put  some  one  else  there  —  give  her 
field-work ;  she  needs  it' 

I  will  here  explain  that  on  large  plant- 
ations the  young  children  of  the  field- 
women  are  left  with  them  only  at  night, 
being  herded  together  during  the  day  in 
a  separate  cabin,  in  charge  of  nurses. 
These  nurses  are  feeble,  sickly  women, 
or  recent  mothers ;  and  the  fact  of  Jule's 
being  employed  in  that  capacity  was 
evidence  that  she  was  unfit  for  out-door 
labor. 

Madam  P ^  who  was  waiting  on 

the  piazza  to  see  us  ofi^  seemed  about  to 
remonstrate  against  this  arrangement, 
but  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  in  that 
moment  we  had  bidden  her  ^  Good-by,' 
and  galloped  away. 

We  were  soon  at  the  cabin  of  the 
negro -hunter,  and  the  coachman  dis- 
mounting, called  him  out 

*  Hurry  up,  hurry  up,'  said  the  Colo- 
nel, as  Sandy  appeared,  ^we  haven't  a 
moment  to  spare.' 

*  Jest  so,  jest  so,  Gunnel ;  FU  jine  ye 
in  a  jiffin,'  replied  he  of  the  reddish 
extremities. 
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Bmerging  from  the  shanty  with  pro- 
Tokiiig  deliberation — the  impatience  of 
Dj  host  had  infected  me — the  day-eater 
slowly  proceeded  to  mount  the  horse  of 
the  negro,  his  dirt  bedrag^ed  wife,  and 
day-incmsted  children,  followmg  dose 
at  his  heels,  and  the  yoimger  ones  hud- 
dling  arocmd  for  the  tokens  of  paternal 
tlfection  usual  at  parting.  WheUier  it 
wa9  the  noise  they  made,  or  their  fright- 
fid  aspect,  I  know  not,  but  the  horse,  a 
spirited  animal,  took  fright  on  their  ap- 
pearance, and  nearly  Inroke  away  from 
the  negro,  who  was  holding  him.  See- 
ing this,  the  Colonel  said : 

•Clear  out,  you  young  scarecrows. 
Into  the  house  with  you.* 

•They    hain't   no   more   scarecrows 

than  yonm,   Cunnel  J ^'  said  the 

mother,  in  a  dcddedly  belligerent  tone. 
*You  may  *buse  my  old  man  —  he  kin 
stand  it — but  ye  shan't  blackguard  my 
young  'uns  1 ' 

The  Colond  laughed,  and  was  about 
to  make  a  good-natured  rq>ly,  when 
Sandy  yelled  out: 

•Gwo  enter  the  house  and  shet  up, 

With  this  affectionate  ftrewell,  he 
turned  his  horse  and  led  the  way  up 
the  road. 

The  dog,  who  was  a  short  distance  in 
tdrance,  soon  gaye  a  pierdng  howl,  and 
started  off  at  the  speed  of  a  reindeer. 
He  had  struck  the  trail,  and  urging  our 
horses  to  their  fiistest  speed,  we  followed. 

We  were  all  well  mounted,  but  the 
mare  the  Colond  had  giren  me  was  a 
magnificent  animal,  as  fleet  as  the  wind, 
and  with  a  gait  so  easy  that  her  back 
seemed  a  roctdng-chair.  Saddle-horses 
at  the  South  are  trained  to  the  gallop — 
Southern  riders  deeming  it  unnecessary 
that  one's  break&st  should  be  churned 
into  a  Dutch  dieese  by  a  trotting  nag, 
in  order  that  one  may  pass  for  a  good 
horseman. 

We  had  ridden  on  at  a  perfect  break- 
neck pace  for  half  an  hour,  when  the 
Cokmd  shouted  to  our  companion: 

*•  Sandy,  call  the  dog  in ;  the  horses 
won't  last  ten  miles  at  this  gait — we've 
a  kmg  ride  before  us.' 


The  dirt-eater  did  as  he  was  bidden, 
and  we  soon  settled  into  a  gentle  gallop. 

We  had  passed  through  a  dense  forest 
of  pines,  but  were  emerging  into  a  'bot- 
tom country,'  where  some  of  the  finest 
dedduous  trees,  then  brown  and  leafless, 
but  bearing  promise  of  the  opening 
beauty  of  spring,  reared,  along  with  the 
unfitding  evergreen,  their  tall  stems  in 
the  air.  The  live-oak,  the  sycamore,  the 
Spanish  mulberry,  the  mimosa,  and  the 
persimmon,  gay  ly  festooned  with  wreaths 
of  the  white  and  yellow  jessamine,  the 
woodbine  and  the  cypress  -  moss,  and 
bearing  here  and  there  a  bouquet  of  the 
mistletoe,  with  its  deep  green  and  glossy 
leaves  upturned  to  the  sun — flung  their 
broad  arms  over  the  road,  forming  an 
archway  grander  and  more  beautiful 
than  any  the  hand  of  man  ever  wove 
for  the  greatest  heroes  the  world  has 
worshiped. 

The  woods  were  flree  from  under- 
brush, but  a  coarse,  wiry  grass,  unfit 
for  fodder,  and  scattered  through  them 
in  detached  patches,  was  the  only  vege- 
tation visible.  The  ground  was  mainly 
covered  with  the  leaves  and  burs  of  the 
pine. 

We  passed  great  numbers  of  swine, 
feeding  on  these  burs,  and  now  and 
then  a  homed  animal  browsing  on  the 
cypress-moss  where  it  hung  low  on  the 
trees.  I  observed  that  nearly  all  the 
swine  were  marked,  though  Uiey  seemed 
too  wild  to  have  ever  seen  an  owner,  or 
a  human  habitation.  They  were  a  long, 
lean,  slab-sided  race,  with  1^  and  shoul- 
ders like  a  deer,  and  bearing  no  sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  hog  except 
in  the  snout,  and  that  feature  was  so 
much  longer  and  sharper  than  the  nose 
of  the  Northern  swine,  that  I  doubt  if 
Agassiz  would  class  the  two  as  one  spe- 
des.  However,  they  have  their  uses  — 
they  make  excellent  bacon,  and  are 
•death  on  snakes ; '  Ireland  itself  is  not 
more  free  firom  the  serpentine  race  than 
are  the  districts  fi^uented  by  these 
long-nosed  quadrupeds. 

*  We  caU  them  Carolina  race-horses,* 
said  the  Colonel,  as  he  finished  an  ac- 
count of  their  peculiarities. 
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*  Race  -  horses  I  Why,  are  they  fleet 
of  foot?' 

^  Fleet  as  deer.  Fd  match  one  agauist 
an  ordmary  horse  at  any  time.' 

*Come,  my  friend,  you're  practicing 
on  my  ignorance  of  natural  history.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it  See  I  there's  a  good 
specimen  yonder.  K  we  can  get  him 
into  the  road,  and  fairly  started,  FU  bet 
you  a  dollar  heUl  beat  Sandy's  mare  on 
a  half-mile  stretch  —  Sandy  to  hold  the 
stakes  and  have  the  winnings.' 

*  Well,  agreed,'  I  said,  laughing,  *  and 
FU  give  the  pig  ten  rods  the  start' 

*No,'  replied  the  Colonel,  *you  can't 
afford  it  He'll  hme  to  start  ahead,  but 
you'll  need  that  in  the  count  Come, 
Sandy,  will  you  go  in  for  the  pile  ? ' 

Fm  not  sure  that  the  native  would 
not  have  run  a  race  with  Old  Nicholas 
himself  for  the  sake  of  so  much  money. 
To  him  it  was  a  vast  sum ;  and  as  he 
thought  of  it,  his  eyes  struck  small 
sparks,  and  his  enormous  beard  and 
mustachio  vibrated  with  something  that 
faintly  resemblod  a  laugh.  Replying  to 
the  question,  he  said : 

*  Kinder  reckon  I  wull,  Cunnel ;  how- 
somdever,  I  keeps  the  stakes,  anyhow  ? ' 

*  Of  course,'  said  the  planter,  ^  but  be 
honest  —  win  if  you  can.' 

Sandy  halted  his  horse  in  the  road, 
while  the  planter  and  I  took  to  the 
woods  on  either  side  of  the  way.  The 
Colonel  soon  maneuvered  to  separate 
the  selected  animal  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  and,  without  much  difiBculty,  got 
him  into  the  road,  where,  by  closing 
down  on  each  flank,  we  kept  Mm  till  he 
and  Sandy  were  fiurly  under  way. 

*  He'll  keep  to  the  road  when  once 
started,'  said  the  Colonel,  laughing,  *and 
he'll  show  you  some  of  the  tallest  run- 
ning you  ever  saw  in  your  life.' 

Away  they  went  At  first  the  pig 
seemed  not  exactly  to  comprehend  the 
programme,  for  he  cantered  off  at  a  leis- 
\urely  pace,  though  he  held  his  own. 
Soon,  however,  he  cast  an  eye  behind 
him — halted  a  moment  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  reconnoiter — and  then, 
lowering  his  head  and  elevating  his  tail, 
put   forth  all   his  speed.     And  such 


speed  I  Talk  of  a  deer,  the  wind,  or  a 
steam-engine — their  gait  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  it  Nothing  in  nature 
I  have  ever  seen  run — except,  it  may 
be,  a  Southern  tornado,  or  a  Sixth  Ward 
politician  —  could  hope  to  distance  that 
pig.  He  gained  on  the  horse  at  every 
pace,  and  I  soon  saw  that  my  dollar  was 
gone! 

*  In  for  a  shilling  in  for  a  pound,'  is 
the  adage,  so  turning  to  the  Colonel,  I 
said,  as  intelligibly  as  my  horse's  rapid 
steps,  and  my  own  excited  risibilities 
would  allow: 

*  I  see  Fve  lost,  but  Fll  go  you  another 
dollar  that  you  can't  beat  the  pig  I ' 

*  No— sir  I '  the  Colonel  got  out  in  the 
breaks  of  his  laughing  explosions ;  *  you 
can't  hedge  on  me  in  that  manner.  Fll 
go  a  dollar  that  yon  can't  do  it,  and  your 
mare  is  the  &stest  on  the  road.  She 
won  me  a  thousand  not  a  month  ago.' 

*Well,  Fll  do  it;  Sandy  to  have  the 
stakes.' 

^  Agreed,'  said  the  Colonel,  and  away 
we  went. 

The  swinish  racer  was  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  when  I  gave  the  mare 
the  reins,  and  told  her  to  go.  And  she 
did  go.  She  flew  against  the  wind  with 
a  motion  so  rapid  that  my  face,  as  it 
clove  the  air,  felt  as  if  cutting  its  way 
through  a  solid  body,  and  the  trees,  as  we 
passed,  seemed  taken  with  a  panic,  and 
running  for  dear  life  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

For  a  few  moments  I  thought  the  mare 
was  gaining,  and  I  turned  to  the  Colonel 
with  an  exultant  look^ 

*  Don't  shout  till  you  win,  my  boy,' 
he  called  out  from  the  distance  where  I 
was  fiist  leaving  him  and  Sandy. 

I  did  not  ikoutf  for  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  the  space  between  me  and  the 
pig  seemed  to  widen.  Yet  I  kept  on, 
determined  to  win,  till,  at  the  end  of  a 
short  half-mile,  we  reached  the  Wacca- 
maw — the  swine  still  a  hundred  yards 
ahead  I  There  his  pig-ship  halted,  turned 
coolly  around,  eyed  me  for  a  moment, 
then  quietly  and  deliberately  trotted  off 
into  the  woods. 

A  bend  in  the  road  kept  my  compan- 
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iooB  out  of  sight  for  a  few  moments,  and 
when  they  came  up  I  had  somewhat  re- 
oovered  my  breath,  though  the  mare  was 
blowing  hard,  and  reeking  with  foam. 

*Well,*  said  the  Colonel,  'what  do 
you  think  of  our  bacon  'as  it  runs  *V 

*•  I  think  the  Southern  article  canH  be 
beat,  whether  raw  or  cooked,  standing 
Of  running.' 

At  this  moment  the  hound,  who  had 
been  leisurely  jogging  along  in  the  rear, 
disdaining  to  join  in  the  race  in  which 
bis  dog  of  a  master  and  I  had  engaged, 
cime  up,  and  dashing  quickly  on  to 
the  river^s  edge,  set  up  a  most  dismal 
howling.  The  G<^nel  dismounted,  and 
clambering  down  the  bank,  T^ich  was 
there  twenty  feet  high,  and  very  steep, 
shouted  out : 

'The  d — d  Yankee  has  swum  the 
streamt* 

♦Why  sor  I  asked. 

'  To  cover  his  tracks  and  delay  pur- 
suit; but  he  has  overshot  the  mark. 
There  is  no  other  road  within  ten  miles, 
and  he  must  have  taken  to  this  one  again 
beyond  here.  He*s  lost  twenty  minutes 
by  that  maneuver.  Come,  Sandy,  call 
on  the  dog,  we'll  push  on  a  little  faster.' 

'But  he  tuk  to  f  other  bank,  Cunnel. 
Shan't  we  tnul  him  thar  ? '  asked  Sandy. 

'  And  suppose  he  found  a  boat  here,' 
I  suggested,  'and  made  the  shore  some 
ways  down?' 

*  He  couldn't  get  Firefly  into  a  boat 
—  we  should  only  waste  time  in  scour- 
ing the  other  bank.  The  swamp  this 
side  the  next  run  has  forced  him  into 
the  road  within  five  miles.  The  trick 
is  transparent  He  took  me  for  a  fool,' 
replied  the  Colonel,  answering  both  ques- 
tions at  once. 

I  had  reined  my  horse  out  of  the  road, 
and  when  my  companions  turned  to  go, 
was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
overlooking  the  river.  Suddenly  I  saw, 
on  one  of  the  abutments  of  the  bridge, 
what  seemed  a  long,  black  log — strange 
to  say,  in  motion  I 

'Colonel,'  I  shouted,  'see  there!  a 
Bring  log,  as  Fm  a  white  man!' 

'Lord  bless  you,'  cried  the  planter, 
taking  an  observation, '  it's  an  alligator ! ' 


I  said  no  more,  but  pressing  on  after 
the  hound,  soon  left  my  companions  out 
of  sight  For  long  afterward,  the  Colo- 
nel, in  a  doleful  way,  would  allude  to 
my  lamentable  deficiency  in  natural  his- 
tory— particularly  in  such  branches  as 
bacon  and  '  living  logs.' 

I  had  ridden  about  five  miles,  keeping 
well  up  with  the  hound,  and  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  when  suddenly 
the  dog  darted  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  began  to  yelp  in  the  most  frantic 
manuOT.  Dismounting,  and  leading  my 
horse  to  the  spot,  I  made  out  plainly  the 
print  of  Firefly's  feet  in  the  sand.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it — that  round  shoe 
on  the  off  fore-foot  (The  horse  had, 
when  a  colt,  a  cracked  hoo^  and  though 
the  wound  was  outgrown,  the  foot  was 
still  tender.)  These  prints  were  dry, 
while  the  tracks  we  had  seen  at  the 
river  were  filled  with  water,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  rain  ceased  while  the  over- 
seer was  passing  between  the  two  places. 
He  was  then  not  far  ofil 

The  Colonel  and  Sandy  soon,  rode 
up. 

'  Caught  a  living  log !  eh,  my  good 
fellow  ? '  asked  my  host,  with  a  laugh. 

'No;  but  here's  the  overseer  as  plain 
as  daylight ;  and  his  tracks  not  wet ! ' 

Quickly  dismounting,  he  examined  the 
ground,  and  then  exclaimed : 

'The  d— II  it's  a  fiwt  — here  not 
four  hours  ago  I  He  has  doubled  on  his 
tracks  since,  Fll  wager,  and  not  made 
twenty  miles  —  we'll  have  him  before 
night,  sure!     Come,  mount  —  quick.' 

We  sprang  into  our  saddles,  and 
again  pressed  rapidly  on  after  the  dog, 
who  followed  the  scent  at  the  top  of  his 
speed. 

Some  three  miles  more  of  wet,  miry 
road  took  us  to  the  run  of  which  the 
Colonel  had  spoken.  Arrived  there,  we 
found  the  hound  standing  on  the  bank, 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  looking  decidedly 
chop-fallen. 

'Death  and  d— —  n!'  shouted  the 
Colonel;  'the  dog  has  swum  the  run, 
and  lost  the  trail  on  the  other  side  ! 
The  d  —  d  scoundrel  has  taken  to  the 
water,  and  balked  us  after  all!    Take 
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op  tiie  dog,  Ssndy,  and  try  him  again 
over  there,' 

The  native  spoke  to  CsBsar,  who  hound- 
ed on  to  the  hoTse'B  back  in  front  of  hia 
master.  They  then  crossed  the  stream, 
which  there  was  about  fifty  yards  wide, 
and  so  shallow  that  in  the  deepest  part 
the  water  only  touched  the  horse's 
breast,  but  it  was  so  roiled  by  the  recent 
rain  that  we  could  not  distinguish  the 
foot-prints  of  the  horse  beneath  the 
surfitce. 

The  dog  ranged  up  and  down  on  the 
opposite  bank,  but  all  to  no  purpose : 
the  overseer  had  not  been  there.  He 
had  gone  either  up  or  down  the  stream 
^in  which  direction,  was  now  the  ques- 
tion. Calling  Sandy  back  to  our  side 
of  the  run,  the  Colonel  proceeded  to 
hold  a  ^council  of  war.'  Each  one  gave 
his  opinion,  which  was  canvassed  by  the 
others,  with  as  much  solenmity  as  if  the 
&te  of  the  Union  hung  on  the  decision. 

The  native  proposed  we  should  sepa- 
rate—  one  go  up,  another  down  the 
stream,  and  the  third,  with  the  dog,  fol- 
low the  road ;  to  which  he  thought  Moye 
had  finally  returned.  Those  who  should 
explore  tiie  run  would  easily  detect  the 
horse's  tracks  where  he  had  left  it,  and 
then  taking  a  stndght  course  to  the  road, 
we  could  all  meet  some  five  miles  fur- 
ther on,  at  a  place  indicated. 

I  gave  in  my  adhesion  to  Sandy's 
plan,  but  the  Colondl  overruled  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  waste  of  time  to  be 
incurred  in  thus  recovering  the  over- 
seer's trail 

*Why  not,'  he  said,  *  strike  at  once 
for  the  end  of  his  route?  Why  follow 
the  slow  steps  he  took  in  order  to  throw 
us  off  the  track?  He  has  not  .come 
back  to  this  road.  Six  miles  below 
there  is  another  one  leading  also  to  the 
railway.  He  has  taken  that  We  might 
as  well  send  Sandy  and  the  dog  back  at 
once,  and  go  on  by  ourselves.' 

*  But  if  bound  for  the  Station,  why 
should  he  wade  through  the  creek  here, 
six  miles  out  of  his  way  ?  Why  not  go 
straight  on  by  the  road  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Because  he  knew  the  dog  would  track 
him,  and  he  hoped  by  taking  to  the  run 


to  make  me  think  he  had*cro8sed  the 
country  instead  of  striking  for  the  ndl* 
road.' 

I  felt  sure  the  Colonel  was  wrong,  but 
knowing  him  to  be  tenacious  of  his  own 
opinions,  I  made  no  further  objection. 

Directing  Sandy  to  call  on  Madam 
P and  acquaint  her  with  our  prog- 
ress, he  then  dismissed  the  negro-hunt- 
er,'and  we  once  more  turned  our  horses 
up  the  road. 

The  next  twenty  miles,  like  our  pre- 
vious route,  lay  IJirough  an  unbroken 
forest,  but  as  we  left  the  water-courses, 
we  saw  nothing  but  iiie  gloomy  pines, 
which  there — the  region  being  remote 
fit)m  the  means  of  tranq>ortation — ^were 
seldom  tapped,  and  presented  few  of  the 
openings  that  invite  the  weary  traveler 
to  the  dw^ling  of  the  hospitable  planter. 

After  a  time  the  sky,  which  had  been 
bright  and  cloudless  all  the  morning, 
grew  overcast  and  gave  out  tokens  of  a 
coming  storm.  A  black  cloud  gathered 
in  the  west,  and  random  flashes  darted 
fit)m  it  &r  off  in  the  distance;  then 
gradually  it  neared  us ;  low  mutterings 
sounded  in  the  air,  and  the  tops  of  the 
tall  pines  a  few  miles  away,  were  lit  up 
now  and  then  with  a  fitful  blaze,  all  the 
brighter  for  the  deeper  gloom  that  suc- 
ceeded. Then  a  terrific  flash  and  peal 
broke  directly  over  us,  and  a  great  tree, 
struck  by  a  red-hot  bolt,  fell  with  a  deaf- 
ening crash,  half-way  across  our  path. 
Peal  after  peal  followed,  and  ihen  the 
rain — not  filtered  into  drops  as  it  falls 
from  our  colder  sky,  but  in  broad,  blind- 
ing sheets,  poured  full  and  heavy  on  our 
shelterless  heads. 

*AhI  there  it  comes  1'  shouted  the 
Colonel.     *  God  have  mercy  upon  us ! ' 

Suddenly  a  crashing,  crackling,  thun- 
dering roar  rose  above  the  storm,  fill- 
ing the  air,  and  shaking  the  soUd  earth 
till  it  trembled  beneath  our  horses'  feet, 
as  if  upheaved  by  a  volcana  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  sound  came,  till  it 
seemed  that  all  the  legions  of  dark- 
ness were  unloosed  in  the  forest,  and 
were  mowing  down  the  great  pines  as 
the  mower  mows  the  grass  with  his 
scythe.    Then  an  awful,  sweeping  cnek 
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thuodered  directly  at  our  backs,  and 
turning  round,  as  if  to  &ce  a  foe,  my 
liorse,  who  had  borne  the  roar  and  the 
blinding  flash  till  then,  unxnoyed,  par- 
alyzed with  dread,  and  panting  for 
breath,  sunk  to  the  ground ;  while  close 
at  my  side  the  Colonel,  standing  erect 
in  his  stirrups,  his  head  uncovered  to 
the  pouring  sky,  cried  out : 

*  Thank  God,  we  abb  sated  ! ' 

There — not  three  hundred  yards  in 
oor  rear,  had  passed  the  Tobnado  — 
uprooting  trees,  prostrating  dwellings, 
and  sending  many  a  soul  to  its  last  ac- 
count, but  sparing  us  for  another  day  I 
For  thirty  miles  through  the  forest  it 
had  mowed  a  swath  of  two  hundred 
foet,  then  moved  on  to  stir  the  ocean  to 
its  briny  depUis. 

With  a  full  heart,  I  remounted,  and 
turning  my  horse,  pressed  on  in  the  rain. 
We  said  not  a  word  till  a  friendly  open- 
ing pointed  the  way  to  a  planter's  dwell- 
ing. Then  calling  to  me  to  follow,  the 
Colonel  dashed  up  the  by-path  which 
led  to  the  mansion,  and  in  five  minutes 
we  were  warming  our  chilled  limbs  be- 
fore the  cheerful  fire  that  roared  and 
crackled  on  its  broad  hearth-stone. 

The  house  was  a  large,  old-fiishioned 
frame  building,  square  as  a  packing-box, 
and  surrounded,  as  all  country  dwellings 
at  the  South  are,  by  a  broad,  open  piazza. 
Our  summons  was  answered  by  its  own- 
er, a  well-to4o,  substantial,  middle-aged 
planter,  wearing  the  ordinary  homespun 
of  the  district,  but  evidently  of  a  station 
in  life  much  above  the  common  *  corn- 
crackers*  I  had  seen  at  the  country  meet- 
ing-house. The  Colonel  was  an  acquaint^ 
ance,  and  greeting  us  with  great  cordial- 
ity, our  host  led  the  way  directly  to  the 
sitting-room.  There  we  found  a  bright, 
blazing  fire,  and  a  pair  oi  bright,  blazing 
eyes,  the  latter  belonging  to  a  blithesome 
young  wonuui  of  about  twenty,  with  a 
cheery  fiice,  and  a  half-rustic,  half-culti- 
vated air,  whom  our  new  friend  intro- 
duced to  us  as  his  wife. 

^f  r^ret  not  having  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mrs.  S  before,  but  am 

very  happy  to  meet  her  now,'  said  the 
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Colonel,  with  all  the  well-bred,  gentle- 
manly ease  that  distinguished  him. 
'The    pleasure    is   mutual.    Colonel 

J ^,'  replied  the   lady,   *but  thirty 

miles  in  this  wild  country  should  not 
have  made  a  neighbor  so  distant  as  you 
have  been.' 

*  Business,  madam,  is  at  &ult,  as  your 
husband  knows.  I  have  much  to  do; 
and  besides,  all  my  connections  are  in 
the  other  direction — with  Charleston.' 

'It's  a  &ct,  Sally,  the  Colonel  is  the 

d st  busy  man  in  these  parts.    Not 

content  with  a  big  plantation  and  three 
hundred  niggers,  he  looks  afi^r  all  South- 
Carolina,  and  the  rest  of  creation  to  boot,' 
said  our  host 

'  Tom  will  have  his  joke,  madam,  but 
he's  not  &r  £^om  the  truth.' 

Seeing  we  were  dripping  wet,  the  lady 
offered  us  a  chailge  of  clothing,  and  re- 
tiring to  a  chamber,  we  each  appropriated 
a  suit  belonging  to  our  host,  giving  our 
own  to  a  servant  to  be  dried. 

Arrayed  in  the  fresh  apparel,  we  soon 
rejoined  our  fiiends  in  tiie  sitting-room. 
The  new  garments  fitted  the  Colonel 
tolerably  well,  but  though  none  too  long, 
they  were  a  world  too  wide  for  me,  and, 
as  my  wet  hair  hung  in  smooth,  flat  folds 
down  my  cheeks,  and  my  limp  shirt- 
collar  feU  over  my  linsey  coat,  I  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  cross  between  a 
theatrical  Aminadab  Sleek  and  Sir  John 
Falstaf^  with  the  stuffing  omitted.  When 
our  hostess  caught  sight  of  me  in  this 
new  garb,  she  rubbed  her  hands  t(^ther 
in  great  glee,  and,  springing  to  her  feet, 
gave  vent  to  a  perfect  storm  of  laughter^ 
jerking  out  between  the  explosions : 

*  Why — you — you  —  look  jest  like — 
a  scare-crow.' 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  hearty, 
hoidenish  manner;  and  seizing  both  of 
her  hands  in  mine,  I  shouted:  'I've 
found  you  out — you're  a  'country-wo- 
man '  of  mine — a  clear-blooded  Yankee  I ' 

*  What !  you  a  Yankee  I'  she  exclaimed,, 
stiU  laughing,  'and  here  with  this  horrid 
'  seceshener,'  as  they  call  him.' 

'  True  as  preachin',  ma'am,'  I  replied, 
adopting  the  drawl  —  'all  the  way  fiom 
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Down  East,  and  Union,  to,  stiff  as  bade- 
ram.* 

'  Du  tell !'  she  exclaimed,  swinging  my 
hands  together  as  she  held  them  in  hers. 
'If  I  wam*t  hitched  to  this  ere  feller,  Fd 
give  je  a  smack  right  on  the  spot  Fm 
$0  glad  to  see  ye.' 

*Do  it,  Sally — nev^  mind  mey  cried 
her  husband,  joining  heartily  in  the  mer- 
riment. 

Seizing  the  collar  of  my  coat  with  both 
hands,  she  drew  my  £&ce  down  till  my 
lips  almost  touched  hers,  (I  was  prepar- 
ing to  blush,  and  the  Colonel  shouted, 
*  Come,  come,  I  shall  tell  his  wife,')  but 
then,  turning  quiddy  on  her  heel,  she 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  exclaiming, 
* /wouldn't  mind,  but  the  old  man  would 
hejealotisf  and  adding  to  the  Colonel, 
* J<?tt  needn't  be  troubled,  sir;  no  Yan- 
kee girl  will  kiss  you  till  you  change 
your  politics.' 

'Gire  me  that  inducement,  and  Til 
change  them  on  the  spot,'  said  the  Col- 
onel 

*No,  no,  Dave,  'twouldn't  do,'  replied 
the  planter,  '  the  conyersion  wouldn't  be 
genuwine  —  besides,  such  things  am't 
proper,  except  with  blood-relations  — 
and  all4he  Yankees,  you  know,  are  first- 
cousins.' 

The  conversation  then  subsided  into  a 
more  placid  mood,  but  lost  none  of  its 
genial  good-humor.  Refireshments  were 
soon  set  before  us,  and  while  partaking 
of  than  I  gathered  from  our  hostess  that 
she  was  a  Vermont  country-girl,  who, 
some  three  years  before,  had  been  in- 
duced by  liberal  pay,  to  come  South  as 
a  teacher.  A  sister  accompanied  her, 
who,  about  a  year  after  their  arrival,  had 
married  a  neighboring  planter.  Wishing 
to  be  near  the  sister,  our  hostess  had 
also  married  and  settled  down  for  life  in 
that  wild  region.  ^I  like  the  country 
very  well,'  she  added ;  Mt's  a  great  sight 
easier  living  here  than  in  Vermont;  but 
I  do  hate  these  hizy,  shiftless,  good-for- 
nothing  niggers ;  they  are  90  slow,  and  90 
careless,  and  so  dirty,  that  I  sometimes 
think  they  will  worry  the  very  life  out  of 
me.  I  du  believe  Fm  the  hardest  mis- 
tress in  all  the  district' 


I  leanied  from  her  that  a  minority  of 
the  teachers  at  the  South  are  from  the 
North,  and  prindpally,  too,  from  Now- 
En^and.  Teaching  is  a  very  laborious 
employment  there,  fiur  more  so  than  with 
us,  for  the  Southerners  have  no  methods 
like  ours,  and  the  same  teacher  usually 
has  to  hear  lessons  in  branches  all  the 
way  fix>m  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  simple 
ABC.  The  South  has  no  system  of 
puUic  instruction ;  no  common  schools ; 
no  means  of  placing  within  the  reach  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poor  even 
the  elements  of  knowledge.  While  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  are  most  care- 
fhlly  educated,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  rul- 
ing class  to  keep  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  ignorance ;  and  so  long  as  this 
policy  continues,  so  long  will  Uiat  section 
be  as  fiur  behind  the  North  as  it  now  is 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  elements  of 
prosperity  and  true  greatness. 

The  afternoon  wore  rapidly  and  pleas- 
antly away  in  the  genial  sodety  of  our 
wayside  friends.  Politics  were  discussed, 
(our  host  was  a  Union  man,)  the  pros- 
pects of  the  turpentine  crop  talked  over, 
the  recent  news  canvassed,  the  usual 
neighborly  topics  touched  upon,  and — I 
hesitate  to  confess  it — a  considerable 
quantity  of  corn-whisky  disposed  of^  be- 
fore the  Colond  discovered,  all  at  once, 
that  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  we  were  still 
seventeen  miles  from  the  railway  station. 
Arraying  ourselves  again  in  our  dried 
garments,  we  bade  a  hasty  but  regretftil 
'good-by*  to  our  hospitable  entertainers, 
and  once  more  took  to  the  road. 

The  storm  had  cleared  away,  but  the 
ground  was  heavy  with  the  recent  rain, 
and  our  horses  were  sadly  jaded  with  the 
ride  of  the  morning.  We  therefore  gave 
them  the  reins,  and  as  they  jogged  on  at 
their  leisure,  it  was  ten  o'clock  at  night 
before  we  reached  the  little  hamlet  <^ 
W Station,  m  the  State  <^  North- 
Carolina. 

A  large  hotel,  or  station-house,  and 
about  a  dozen  log-shanties  made  up  the 
village.  Two  of  these  structures  were 
negro-cabins ;  two  were  small  groceries, 
in  which  the  vilest  alcoholic  compounds 
were  sold  at  a  bit  (ten  cents)  a  glass ; 
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one  wns  a  lawyer's  office,  in  which  was 
the  post-office,  and  a  justice's  court, 
where,  once  a  month,  the  small  offenders 
of  the  Ticinity  *  settled  up  their  accounts ;' 
one  was  a  tailoring  and  clothing  estab-  * 
fishment,  where  breeches  were  patched 
at  a  dime  a  stitch,  and  payment  taken  in 
tar  and  turpentine;  and  the  rest  were 
private  dwellings  of  one  apartment,  oc- 
copied  by  the  grocers,  the  tailor,  the 
siritch-tender,  the  post-master,  and  the 
D^ro  attaehi$  of  the  railroad.  The 
diurch  and  the  school-house — the  first 
buildings  to  go  up  in  a  Northern  village, 
I  have  omitted  to  enumerate,  because  — 
tiiey  were  not  there. 

One  of  the  natives  told  me  that  the 
lawyer  was  a  *  stuck-up  critter;'  *he 
4on't  live;  he  don't — he  puts-up  at  th' 
hotel'  And  the  hotel  I  Would  Shak- 
speare,  had  he  known  of  it,  have 
written  of  taking  one's  ease  at  his  inn  ? 
It  was  a  long,  fittmed  building,  two 
stories  in  hight,  with  a  piazza  extend- 
ing across  its  side,  and  a  front  door 
crowded  as  closely  into  one  comer  as 
the  width  of  the  joist  would  permit 
Under  the  piazza,  ranged  along  the  wall, 
was  a  low  bench,  occupied  by  about 
forty  tin  wash-basins  and  water-pails, 
with  coarse,  dirty  crash  towels  suspend- 
ed on  rollers  above  them.  By  the  side 
of  each  of  these  towels  hung  a  comb  and 
a  brush,  to  which  a  lock  of  every  body's 
hair  was  clinging,  forming  in  the  total  a 
stock  suffident  to  establish  any  barber 
in  the  wig  business. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  ten  o'clock 
when  we  reached  the  station.  Throw- 
ing the  bridles  of  our  horses  over  the 
hitching-posts  at  the  door,  we  at  once 
made  our  way  to  the  bar-room.  That 
apartment,  which  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  and  communicated  with  by  a 
long,  narrow  passage,  was  filled  ahnost 
to  suffocation,  when  we  entered,  by  a 
doud  of  tobacco-smoke,  the  fiimes  of  bad 
whisky,  and  a  crowd  of  drunken  chival- 
ry, through  whom  the  Colonel  with  great 
difficulty  elbowed  his  way  to  the  counter, 
where  *miqe  host'  and  two  assistants 
were  dispensing  Miquid  death,'  at  the 


rate  of  ten  cents  a  glass,  and  of  ten 
glasses  a  minute. 

*  Hello,  Colonel!  how  ar*  ye?'  cried  the 
red-fiM;ed  liquor-vender,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  my  companion,  and  ^-relin- 
quishing his^  lucrative  employment  for 
a  moment — took  the  Colonel's  hand. 

'  Quite  well,  thank  you.  Miles,'  said  the 
Colonel,  with  a  certaiii  patronizing  air, 
*  have  you  seen  my  man  Moye  f ' 

*  Moye,  no !    THiat's  up  with  him  ? ' 

*  He's  run  away  with  my  horse,  Fire- 
fiy — I  thought  he  would  have  made  for 
this  station.  At  what  time  does  the  next 
train  go  up?' 

*  Wal,  it's  due  half  arter  'leven,  but 
'taint  gin'rally  'long  till  nigh  one.' 

The  Colonel  was  turning  to  join  me  at 
the  door,  when  a  well-dressed  young 
man  of  very  unsteady  movements,  who 
was  filling  a  glass  at  the  counter,  and 
staring  at  him  with  a  sort  of  dreamy 
amazement,  stammered  out:  *Moye — 
run — run  a — way,  zir !  that — k  — ^kant 
be — by  G — d.  I  know — him,  zir  — 
he's  a — a  fiiend  of  mine,  and  —  Fm  — 
rm  d — d  if  he  an't  hon — honest.' 

*  About  as  honest  as  the  Yankees  nm,' 
replied  the  Colond:  ^he's  ad  —  d  thie^ 
sir!' 

*  Look  here — here,  zir — don't — don't 
you — you  zay  any — thing  'gainst —  the 
Yankees.  D— d  if— if  I  an't—one  of 
'em  mezelf — zir,'  said  the  fellow  stagger- 
ing toward  the  Colonel 

*/  don't  care  tohat  you  are;  you're 
drunk.' 

'You  lie — you — you  d — d'ris — ^'ris- 
tocrat — take  that,'  was  the  reply,  and 
the  inebriated  gentleman  aimed  a  blow, 
with  all  his  unsteady  might,  at  the  Col- 
onel's fiice. 

The  South-Carolinian  stepped  quickly 
aside,  and  dexterously  threw  his  foot 
before  the  other,  who — his  blow  not 
meeting  the  expected  resistance — was 
unable  to  recover  himseU^  and  fell  head- 
long to  the  floor.  The  Colond  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  was  walking  quietly  away, 
when  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  sounded 
through  the  apartment,  and  a  ball  tore 
through  the  top  of  his  boot,  and  lodged 
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in  the  wall  within  two  feet  of  where  I 
was  standing.  With  a  spring,  quick  and 
sure  as  the  tiger's,  the  Colonel  was  on 
the  drunken  man.  Wrenching  away  the 
weapon,  he  seized  the  fellow  by  the  neck- 
tie, and  drawing  him  up  to  nearly  his  full 
hight,  dashed  him  at  one  throw  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Then  raising  the 
revolver  he  coolly  leveled  it  to  fire. 

But  a  dozen  strong  men  were  on  him. 
The  pistol  was  out  of  his  hand,  and  his 
arms  were  pinioned  in  an  instant ;  while 
cries  of  *Fair  play,  sir!'  *He's  drunk!' 

*  Don't  hit  a  man  when  he's  down,'  and 
other  like  exclamations,  came  firom  all 
sides. 

*Give  fM  fiur  play,  you  d  —  d  North- 
Carolina  hounds,'  cried  the  Colonel, 
struggling  violently  to  get  away,  'and 
ni  fight  the  whole  posse  of  you.' 

'One's  'nuff  for  yoUy  ye  d — d  fire- 
eatin'  'ristocrat,'  said  a  long,  lean,  bushy- 
haired,  be-whiskered  individual  who  was 
standing  near  the  counter:  'ef  ye  wan't 
ter  fight,  ril  'tend  to  yer  case  to  oust 
Let  him  go,  boys,'  he  continued  as  he 
stepped  toward  the  Colonel,  and  parted 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered  around  him : 
'give  him  the  shootin'-iron,  and  lef  s  see 
ef  he'll  take  a  man  thet's  sober.' 

I  saw  serious  trouble  was  impending^ 
and  stepping  forward,  I  said  to  the  last 
speaker :  'My  firiend,  you  have  no  quar- 
rel with  this  gentl^nan.  He  has  treated 
that  man  only  as  you  would  have  done.' 

'P'raps  thet^s  so;  but  he's  a  d— d 
hound  of  a  Seseshener  thet's  draggin' 
us  all  to  h — 1 ;  it'll  do  th'  cuntry  good 
to  git  quit  of  one  on  'em.' 

'  Whatever  his  politics  are,  he's  a  gen- 
tleman, sir,  and  has  done  you  no  harm 
— let  me  beg  of  you  to  let  him  alone.' 

'Don't  beg  any  thing  for  me,  Mr. 

K ^  growled  the  Colonel  through  his 

barred  teeth,  Til  fight  the  d— d  com- 
cracker,  and  his  whole  race,  at  once.' 

'  No  you  won't,  my  friend.  For  the 
sake  of  those  at  home  you  won't,'  I  said, 
as  I  took  hun  by  the  arm,  and  partly  led, 
partly  forced,  him  toward  the  door.     .    ^ 

'And  who  in  h— 1  ar  ye  ?'  asked  the 

*  corn-cracker,'  planting  himself  square- 
ly in  my  way. 


'  Tm  on  the  same  side  of  politics  with 
you.  Union  to  the  core ! '  I  replied. 

'  Ye  ar !  Union !  Then  giv  us  yer  fist,' 
said  he,  grasping  me  by  the  hand,  '  by 

it  does  a  feller  good  to  see  a  man 

dressed  in  yer  does  thet  haint  'fraid  ter 
say  he's  Union,  so  close  to  South-Car'- 
lina,  tu,  as  this  ar !  Come,  hev  a  drink : 
come,  boys — all  round — let's  liquor ! ' 

'  Excuse  me  now,  my  dear  fellow  — 
some  other  time  Fll  be  glad  to  join  you.' 

'  Jest  as  ye  say,  but  thar's  my  fist, 
enyhow.' 

He  gave  me  another  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  the  crowd  parting,  I  made 
my  way  with  the  Colonel  out  of  the 
room.  We  were  followed  by  Miles,  the 
landlord,  who,  when  we  had  reached  the 
firont  of  the  entrance-way,  said:  'I'm 
right  sorry  for  this  row,  gentlemen ;  but 
th'  boys  will  hev  a  time  when  they  git 
together.' 

'Oh!  never  mind,'  said  the  Colonel, 
who  had  recovered  his  coolness;  'but 
why  are  all  these  people  here  ? ' 

*  Thar's  a  barbecue  cumin'  off  to-mor- 
rer  on  the  camp-ground,  and  the  house 
is  cram  fulL' 

'Is  that  so?'  said  the  Colonel,  then 
turning  to  me  he  added, '  Moy e  has  taken 
tjie  railroad  somewhere  else ;  I  must  get 
to  a  telegraph-office  at  once,  to  head  him 
ofL  The  nearest  one  is  Wilmingtcm. 
With  all  these  rowdies  here,  it  will  not 
do  to  leave  the  horses  alone — will  you 
stay  and  keep  an  eye  on  them  over  to- 
morrow?' 

•Yes,  I  will,  cheerfully.' 

'  Thar's  a  mighty  hard  set  round  har 
now,  Cunnel,'  said  the  landlord;  'and 
the  most  peaceable  git  inter  scrapes  ef 
they  han't  no  friends.  Hadn't  ye  bet- 
ter show  the  gentleman  some  of  your'n, 
'fore  you  go?' 

'Yes,  yes,  I  didn't  think  of  that  Who 
is  here?' 

'Wal,  thar's  Cunnel  Taylor,  BUI 
Barnes,  Sam  Heddleson,  Jo'  Shackelford, 
Andy  Jones,  Rob  Brown,  and  lots  of 
others.' 

'  Where's  Andy  Jones  ? ' 

'  Reckon  he's  turned  in ;  Fll  see.' 

As  the  landlord  opened  a  door  which 
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led  firom  thehaU,  the  Oolonel  said  to  me: 
'Andy  is  a  Union  man,  but  he*d  fi^t  to 
Uie  death  for  me.* 

*SalI '  called  out  the  hotel-keeper. 

^  Yas,  massa,  Tse  har,'  was  the  answer 
from  a  slatternly  woman,  awfully  black 
in  the  &ce,  who  soon  thrust  her  head 
from  the  door. 

*Is  Andy  Jones  bar?'  asked  Miles. 

*  Yas,  massa,  he*m  turned  in  up  thar 
on  de  table.* 

We  followed  the  landlord  into  the 
apartment  It  was  the  dining-room  of 
the  hotel,  and  by  the  dim  light  which 
came  fit>m  a  smoky  fire  on  the  hearth,  I 
saw  it  contained  about  a  hundred  peo- 
ple, who,  wrapped  in  blankets,  bed-quilts 
and  trayeling-shawls,  and  disposed  in 
all  conceivable  attitudes,  were  scattered 
about  on  the  hard  floor  and  tables, 
ileeping  soundly.  The  room  was  a  long, 
low  ^Mrtment — extending  across  the 
whole  front  of  the  house — and  had  a 
wretched,  squalid  look.  The  fire,  which 
was  tended  by  the  negro-woman,  (she 
had  spread  a  blanket  on  the  floor,  and 
was  keeping  a  drowsy  watch  over  it  for 
the  night,)  had  been  recently  replen- 
ished with  green  wood,  and  was  throw- 
ing out  thick  volumes  of  black  smoke, 
which,  miidng  with  the  effluvia  from  the 
lungs  of  a  hundred  sleepers  made  up  an 
atmosphere  next  to  impossible  to  breathe. 
Not  a  window  was  open,  and  not  an  aper- 
ture for  ventilation  could  be  seen  I 

CarefriUy  avoiding  the  arms  and  legs 
of  the  recumbent  chivalry,  we  picked 
our  way,  guided  by  the  negro-girl,  to  the 
comer  of  the  room  where  the  Unionist 
was  sleeping.  Shaking  him  briskly  by 
the  shoulder,  the  Colonel  called  out: 
'Andy  I  Andy !  wake  up !  * 

*What— what  the  d— 1  is  the  mat- 
ter?* stammered  out  the  sleeper,  gradu- 
ally opening  his  eyes,  and  raising  him- 
self on  one  elbow,   'Lord  bless   you, 

Gunnel,   is  thet    you?    what  in  

brought  {r<m  bar?* 

'Business,  Andy.  Come,  get  up,  I 
want  to  see  you,  and  I  canH  talk  here.* 

The  North-Carolinian  slowly  rose,  and 
throwing  his  blanket  over  his  shoulders, 
followed  us  from  the  room.    When  we 


had  reached  the  opoi  air  the  Colonel  in- 
troduced me  to  his  friend,  who  expressed 
surprise,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  at 
meeting  a  Northern  Union  man  in  the 
ColoneVs  company. 

*Look  after  our  horses,  now.  Miles; 
Andy  and  I  want  to  talk,*  said  the 
planter  to  the  landlord,  with  about  as 
little  ceremony  as  he  would  have  shown 
to  a  negro. 

I  thought  the  white  man  did  not  ex- 
actly relish  the  ColoneFs  manner,  but 
sajring:  'All  right,  all  rights  sir,*  he  took 
himself  away. 

The  night  was  raw  and  cold,  but  as  all 
the  rooms  of  the  hotel  were  occupied, 
either  by  sleepers  or  carousers,  we  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  hold  our 
conference  in  the  open-air.  Near  the 
railway-track  a  light-wood  fire  was  blaz- 
ing, and,  obeying  the  promptings  of  the 
frosty  atmosphere,  we  made  our  way  to 
it  Lying  on  the  ground  around  it,  di- 
vested of  all  clothing  except  a  pair  of 
Unsey  trowsers  and  a  flannel  shirt,  and 
with  their  naked  feet  close  to  its  blaze — 
roasting  at  one  extremity,  and  freezing 
at  the  other — were  several  blacks,  the 
switch-tenders  and  woodmen  of  the  sta- 
tion— fast  asleep.  How  human  beings 
could  sleep  in  such  circumstances  seemed 
a  marvel,  but  further  observation  con- 
vinced me  that  the  Southern  negro  has 
a  natural  aptitude  for  that  exercise,  and 
will,  indeed,  bear  more  exposure  than 
any  other  living  thing.  Nature  in  giving 
him  such  powers  of  endurance,  seems 
to  have  specially  fitted  him  for  the  life 
of  hardship  and  privation  to  which  he  is 
bom. 

The  fire-light  enabled  me  to  scan  the 
appearance  of  my  new  acquaintance.  He 
was  rather  above  the  medium  height, 
squarely  and  somewhat  stoutly  built, 
and  had  an  easy  and  self-possessed, 
though  rough  and  unpolished  manner. 
His  fiice,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  visible 
fi-om  underneath  a  thick  mass  of  reddish 
gray  hair,  denoted  a  firtn,  decided  cha- 
racter; but  there  was  a  manly,  open, 
honest  expression  about  it  that  won 
your  confidence  in  a  moment  He  wore 
a  slouched  hat  and  a  suit  of  the  ordinary 
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*  sheep's-graj,'  cut  in  the  'saick'  fitshion, 
and  hanging  loosely  aboUt  him.  He 
seemed  a  man  who  had  made  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  and  I  subsequently 
learned  that  appearances  did  not  belie 
him.  The  son  of  a  *  poor  white'  man, 
with  scarcely  the  first  rudiments  of  book- 
education,  he  had,  by  sterling  worth,  na- 
tural ability,  and  great  force  of  character, 
accumulated  a  handsome  property,  and 
acquired  a  leading  position  in  his  adopted 
district  Though  on  *  the  wrong  side  of 
politics,'  his  personal  popularly  was  so 
great  that  for  several  successive  years 
he  had  been  elected  to  r^resent  his 
county  in  the  State  Legislature.  The 
Colonel,  though  opposed  to  him  in  poll* 
tics — and  party  feeling  at  the  South 
runs  so  high  that  political  opponents  are 
seldom  personal  firiends — had,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  aided  him  by 
his  indorsements;  and  Andy  had  not 
forgotten  the  service.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  while  two  men  could  not  be 
more  unlike  in 'character  and  appearance 
than  my  host  and  the  North-Carolinian, 
they  were  warm  and  intimate  friends. 

*So,  Moye  has  been  raisin  h — 1  gin- 
'rally,  Cunnel,'  said  my  new  acquaint- 
ance after  a  time.  *  Fm  not  surprised. 
I  never  did  b'lieve  in  Yankee  nigger- 
drivers  —  sumhow  it's  agin  natur  for  a 
Northern  man  to  go  Southern  prindples 
quite  so  strong  as  Moye  did.' 

*  Which  route  do  you  think  he  has 
taken  ? '  a^ed  the  Colonel 

'Wal,  I  reckon  arter  he  tuk  to  the 
run,  he  made  fur  the  mountings.  He 
know'd  you'd  head  him  on  the  traveled 
routes ;  so  he's  put,  I  think,  fur  the  Mis- 
susippe,  where  he'll  sell  the  horse  and 
make  North.' 

*ril  foUow  him,'  said  the  Colonel,  'to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  If  it  costs  me 
five  thousand  dollars,  FU  see  him  hung.' 

'Wal,'  replied  Andy,  laughing,  *if 
he's  gone  North,  you'll  need  a  extradition 
treaty  to  kotch  him.  South-Carolina,  I 
b'lieve,  has  set  up  fur  a  finrrin  country.' 

'That's  true,'  said  the  Colonel,  also 
laughing,  'she's  'fbrrin'  to  the  Yankees, 
but  not  to  the  old  North  SUte.' 

*  D— d  if  she  han't,'  nulled  the  North- 


Carolinian,  'and  now  she's  got  out  on 
our  company,  I  swear  she  must  keep 
out  We'd  as  soon  think  of  goin'  to 
h — 1  in  summer  time,  as  of  joining  part- 
nership with  her.  Cunnel,  you're  the 
only  decent  man  in  the  State — d — d  if 
you  han't — and  yow  politics  are  a'most 
/bad  'nuff  to  spile  a  township.  It  allers 
seemed  sort  o'  queer  to  me,  thet  a  man 
with  such  a  mighty  good  heart  as  your'n 
could  be  so  short  in  the  way  of  brains.' 

'  Well,  you're  complimentary,'  replied 
the  Colonel,  with  the  utmost  good  na- 
ture, '  but  let's  drop  politics ;  we  never 
could  agree,  you  know.  What  shall  I 
do  about  Moye? ' 

'  Go  to  Wilmington,  and  telegraph  all 
creation :  wait  a  day  to  bar,  then  if  you 
don't  bar,  go  home,  hire  a  native  over- 
sea, and  let  Moye  go  to  the  d — L  £f 
it'll  du  you  any  good,  I'll  go  to  Wilming- 
ton with  you,  though  I  did  moan  to  give 
you  secesheners  a  little  h — 1  here  to^ 
morrer.' 

'No,  Andy,  Fll  go  alone.  'Twouldn't 
be  patriotic  to  take  you  away  from  the 
barbecue.  You'd  'spile'  if  you  couldn't 
let  off  some  gas  soon.' 

'  I  du  b'lieve  I  shud.  Howsumdever, 
thar's  nary  a  thing  I  wouldn't  do  for  you 
— you  knows  thet  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  wish  you'd  keep  an 
eye  on  my  Yankee  friend  here,  and  see 
he  don't  get  into  trouble  with  any  of  the 
boys — there'll  be  a  hard  set  'round,  I 
reckon.' 

'  Wal,  I  will,'  said  Andy,  'but  aU  he's 
to  du  is  —  keep  mouth  shet' 

'That  seems  easy  enough,'  I  replied, 
laughing. 

A  desultory  conversation  followed  for 
about  an  hour,  when  the  steam-whistle 
sounded,  and  the  up-train  arrived.  The 
Colonel  got  on  board,  and  bidding  us 
'good-night,'  went  on  to  Wilmington. 
Andy  then  proposed  we  should  look  up 
sleeping  accommodations.  It  was  use- 
less to  seek  quarters  at  the  hotel,  but 
an  empty  car  was  on  the  turn-out,  and 
bribing  one  of  the  negroes,  we  got  access 
to  it,  and  were  soon  stretched  at  full 
length  on  two  of  its  hard-bottomed  seats. 
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The  qunp-ground  was  about  a  mile 
finom  the  station,  and  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  groTe,  near  a  stream  of  water.  It 
was  in  frequent  use  by  the  camp-meet- 
ings of  the  Methodist  denomination, 
which  sect,  at  the  South,  is  partial  to 
these  rural  religious  gatherings.  Scat- 
tered oyer  it,  with  an  effort  at  regularity, 
were  about  forty  small  but  neat  log  cot- 
tages, thatched  with  the  long  leaves  of 
the  turpentine-pine,  and  chinked  with 
branches  of  the  same  tree.  Each  of 
these  hous«is  was  floored  with  leaves  or 
straw,  and  large  enough  to  afford  sleeping 
accommodations  for  about  ten  person, 
provided  they  spread  their  bedding  on 
the  ground,  and  lay  tolerably  dose  to^ 
gether.  Interspersed  among  the  cabins 
were  about  a  dozen  canvas  tents,  which 
evidently  had  been  erected  for  this  es- 
pecial occasion. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
huts,  a  rude  sort  of  scaffold,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  rustic 
railing,  served  for  the  speaker's  stand. 
It  would  seat  about  a  dozen  persons,  and 
was  protected  by  a  roof  of  pine-boughs, 
interlaced  together  so  as  to  keep  off  the 
sun,  without  affording  protection  from 
the  rain.  In  the  rear  of  this  stand  were 
two  long  tables,  made  of  rough  boards, 
and  supported  on  stout  joists,  crossed 
on  each  other  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
X  A  canopy  of  green  boughs  shaded 
the  grounds,  and  the  whole  grove,  which 
was  perfectly  free  from  underbrush,  was 
eirpeted  with  the  soft,  brown  leaves  of 
the  pine. 

Being  fatigued  with  the  ride  of  the 
previous  day,  I  did  not  awake  till  the 
morning  was  well  advanced,  and  it  was 
nearly  ten  oMock  when  Andy  and  I  took 
our  way  to  the  camp-ground.  Avoiding 
the  usual  route,  we  walked  on  through 
the  forest  It  was  mid-winter,  and  veg- 
etation lay  dead  all  around  us,  awaiting 
the  time  when  spring  should  breathe 
into  it  the  breath  of  life  and  make  it  a 
living  thing.  There  was  silence  and 
rest  in  the  deep  wood.  The  birds  were 
away  on  their  winter  wanderings ;  the 
leaves  hung  motionless  on  the  taU  trees, 
and  nature  seemed   resting  from    her 


ceasdess  labor,  and  listening  to  the  8<^ 
music  of  the  little  stream  which  sung  a 
cheerful  song  as  it  rambled  on  over  the 
roots  and  fallen  branches  that  blocked 
its  way.  But  soon  a  distant  murmur 
arose,  and  we  had  not  proceeded  fitr  be- 
fore as  many  soimds  as  were  heard  at 
Babel  made  a  strange  concert  about  our 
ears.  The  lowing  of  the  ox,  the  neigh- 
ing of  the  horse,  and  the  deep  braying 
of  another  animal,  mingled  with  a  thou- 
sand human  voices,  came  through  the 
woods.  But  above  and  over  all  rose  the 
stentorian  tones  of  the  stump  speaker, 
*  As  he  trod  the  shaky  platform. 
With  the  sweat  upon  his  brow.' 

About  a  thousand  persons  were  al- 
ready assembled  on  the  ground,  and  a 
more  motley  gathering  I  never  beheld. 
All  sorts  of  costumes  and  all  classes  of 
I)eople  were  there;  but  the  genuine 
back-woods  com-crackers  composed  the 
majority  of  the  assemblage.  As  might 
be  expected,  much  the  larger  portion  of 
the  audience  were  men ;  still  I  saw  some 
women  and  not  a  few  children,  many  of 
the  country  people  having  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  give  their  fisuniUes 
a  holiday.  Some  occupied  benches  in 
front  of  the  stand,  though  a  larger  num- 
ber were  seated  around  in  groups,  with- 
in hearing  of  the  speaker,  but  paying 
very  little  attention  to  what  he  was  say- 
ing. A  few  were  whittling,  a  few  pitch- 
ing quoits,  or  playing  leap-frog,  and 
quite  a  number  were  having  a  quiet 
game  of  whist,  euchre,  or  *seven-up.' 

The  speaker  was  a  well-dressed,  gen- 
tlemanly-looking man,  and  a  tolerably 
good  orator.  He  seemed  accustomed  to 
addressing  a  jury,  for  he  displayed  all 
the  adroitness  in  handling  his  subject, 
and  in  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
hearers,  that  we  see  in  successful  special 
pleaders.  But  he  overshot  his  mark. 
To  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  audience,  his 
words  and  similes,  though  correct  and 
sometimes  beautiful,  were  as  unintelli- 
gible as  the  dead  languages.  He  advo- 
cated immediate,  unconditional  seces- 
sion ;  and  I  thought  from  the  applause 
which  met  his  remarks,  whenever  he 
seemed  to  make   himself  understood, 
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that  the  large  minority  of  those  present 
were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  heavy-browed, 
middle-aged  man,  slightly  bent,  and 
with  hair  a  little  turned  to  gray,  but 
still  hale,  athletic,  and  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  manhood.  His  pantaloons  and 
waistcoat  were  of  the  common  home- 
spun, and  he  used,  now  and  then,  a 
word  of  the  country  dialect ;  but  as  a 
stump-speaker,  he  was  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  more  polished  orator  who  had 
preceded  him. 

He,  too,  advocated  secession  as  a  right 
and  a  duty  —  separation,  now  and  for- 
ever from  the  dirt-eating,  money-loving 
Yankees,  who,  he  was  ashamed  to  say, 
had  the  same  ancestry,  and  worshiped 
the  same  God  as  himself  He  took  the 
bold  ground  that  slavery  is  a  curse  to 
both  the  black  and  the  white,  but  that 
it  was  forced  upon  this  generation  before 
it  was  bom,  by  these  same  greedy,  grasp- 
ing Yankees,  who  would  sell  not  only 
the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  fellow- 
men,  but — worse  than  that — their  own 
souls,  for  gold.  It  was  forced  upon 
them  without  their  consent,  and  now 
that  it  had  become  interwoven  with  all 
their  social  life,  and  was  a  necessity  of 
their  very  existence,  the  hypocritical 
Yankees  would  take  it  from  them,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  was  a  sin  and  a  wrong 
—  as  if  tJiey  had  to  bear  its  responsibil- 
ity, or  the  South  could  not  settle  its 
own  accoimt  with  its  Maker  I 

*  Slavery  is  now,'  he  continued,  *  in- 
dispensable to  us.  Without  it,  cotton, 
rice,  and  sugar  will  cease  to  grow,  and 
the  South  will  starve.  What  if  it  works 
abuses  ?  What  if  the  black,  at  times, 
is  overburdened,  and  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters debauched?  Man  is  not  perfect 
any  where — there  are  wrongs  in  every 
society.  It  is  for  each  one  to  give  his 
account,  in  such  matters,  to  his  God. 
But  in  this  are  we  worse  than  they? 
Are  there  not  abuses  in  society  at  the 
North?  Are  not  their  laborers  over- 
worked? While  sin  here  hides  itself 
under  cover  of  the  night,  does  it  not 
there  stalk  abroad  at  noonday  ?  If  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  blacks  are  de- 


bauched here,  are  not  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  whites  debauched  there? 
and  will  not  a  Yankee  barter  away  the 
chastity  of  his  own  mother  for  a  dirty 
dollar  ?  Who  fill  our  brothels  ?  Yan- 
kee women  I  Who  load  our  peniten- 
tiaries, crowd  our  whipping  -  posts,  de- 
bauch our  slaves,  and  cheat  and  defraud 
us  all  ?  Yankee  men  I  And  I  say  unto 
you,  fellow-citizens,'  and  here  the  speak- 
er's form  seemed  to  dilate  with  the  wUd 
enthusiasm  which  possessed  him,  ^  *  come 
out  fi*om  among  them ;  be  ye  separate, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,'  and 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who 
will  guide  you,  and  lead  you,  if  need  be^ 
to  battle  and  to  victory ! ' 

A  perfect  storm  of  applause  fdlowed. 
The  assemblage  rose,  and  one  long  wUd 
shout  rent  the  old  woods,  and  made  the 
great  trees  tremble.  It  was  some  min- 
utes before  the  uproar  subsided ;  when 
it  did,  a  voice  near  the  speaker's  stand 
called  out:  *Andy  Jones  I'  The  call 
was  at  once  echoed  by  another  voice, 
and  soon  a  general  shout  for  '  Andy ! ' 
*  Union  Andy  I '  *  Bully  Andy  I '  went 
up  from  the  same  crowd  which  a  mo- 
ment before  had  so  wildly  applauded 
the  secession  speaker. 

Andy  rose  from  where  he  was  seated 
beside  me,  and  quietly  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  platform.  Removing  his 
hat,  and  passing  to  his  mouth  a  huge 
quid  of  tobacco,  from  a  tin  box  in  his 
pantaloons-pocket,  he  made  several  rapid 
strides  up  and  down  the  speaker's  stand, 
and  then  turned  squarely  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  reader  has  noticed  a  tiger  pacing 
up  and  down  in  his  cage,  with  his  eyes 
riveted  on  the  human  faces  before  him. 
He  has  observed  how  he  will  single  out 
some  individual,  and  finally  stopping 
short  in  his  rounds,  turn  on  him  with  a 
look  of  such  intense  ferocity  as  makes  a 
man's  blood  stand  still,  and  his  very 
breath  come  thick  and  hard,  as  he  mo- 
mentarily expects  the  beast  will  tear 
away  the  bars  of  his  cage  and  leap  forth 
on  the  obnoxious  person.  Now,  Andy's 
fine,  open,  manly  fiu;e  had  nothing  of 
the  tiger  in  it,  but  for  a  moment,  I  could 
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not  diyest  myself  of  the  impression,  as 
he  halted  in  his  walk  up  and  down  the 
stage,  and  turned  foil  and  square  on  the 
previous  speaker— who  had  taken  a  seat 
among  the  audience  near  me — that  he 
was  about  to  spring  upon  him.  Rivet- 
ing his  eye  on  the  man's  face,  he  at  last 
slowly  said : 

*A  man  stands  har  and  quotes  Scrip- 
tur  agin  his  feller-man,  and  forgets  thet 
'God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
thet  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  'arth.'  A 
man  stands  har  and  calls  his  brother 
a  tiiie^  and  his  mother  a  harlot,  and 
axes  us  to  go  his  doctrines  I  I  donH 
mean  his  brother  in  the  Scriptur*  sense, 
nor  his  mother  in  a  figurative  sense,  but 
I  mean  the  brother  of  his  own  blood, 
and  the  mother  that  bore  him ;  for  he, 
gentlemen,  (and  he  pointed  his  finger  di- 
rectly at  the  recent  speaker,  while  his 
words  came  slow  and  heavy  with  intense 
scorn,)  HE  is  a  Yankee  I  And  now,  I  say, 
gentlemen,  d — n  sech  doctrins ;  d — n 
sech  principles ;  and  d — ^n  the  man  thet's 
got  a  soul  so  black  as  to  utter  'em  I ' 

A  brea&lees  silence  fell  on  the  assem- 
blage, as  the  person  alluded  to  sprang 
to  his  feet,  his  ^u^  on  fire,  and  his 
voice  thick  and  broken  with  intense 
rage,  and  yelled  out:  *Andy  Jones,  by 

,  you  shall  answer  for  this ! ' 

'Sartin',  said  Andy,  coolly  inserting 
his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waist- 
coat ;  *  eny  whar  you  likes — ^har — ^now — 
ef  'grecable  to  you.' 

*  Fve  no  weapon  here,  sir,  but  Pll  give 
you  a  chance  mighty  sudden,'  was  the 
fierce  reply. 

*  Suit  yourself;*  said  Andy,  with  per- 
fect imperturbability;  *but  as  you  han't 
jest  ready,  s'pose  you  set  down  and  har 
me  tell  'bout  your  relation :  they're  a 
right  decent  set — them  as  I  knows — and 
rn  swar  they're  'shamed  of  you.' 

A  buzz  vrent  through  the  crowd,  and 
a  dozen  voices  called  out,  *Be  civil, 
Andy '— *  Let  him  blow '— *  Shet  up  '— 
*Gk)  in,  Jones' — ^with  other  like  el^ant 
exclamations. 

A  few  of  his  (Hends  took  the  aggrieved 
gentleman  aside,  and,  soon  quieting  him, 
restored  order. 


*  Wal,  gentlemen,'  resumed  Andy,  *  all 
on  you  know  whar  I  was  raised  —  over 
thar  in  South-Oar'lina.  Fm  sorry  to 
say  it,  but  it's  true.  And  you  all  know 
my  father  was  a  pore  man,  who  couldn't 
give  his  boys  no  chance  —  and  ef  he 
could,  thar  wam't  no  schules  in  the  dis- 
trict—  so  we  couldn't  hev  got  no  book- 
laming  ef  we'd  been  a  minded  to.  Wal, 
the  next  plantation  to  whar  we  lived 

was  old  Cunnel  J ^'s,  the  father  of 

this  Gunnel.  He  was  a  d  —  d  old  nulli- 
fier,  jest  like  his  son — but  not  half  so 
decent  a  man.  Wal,  on  his  plantation 
was  an  old  nigger  called  Uncle  Pomp, 
who'd  sumhow  lamed  to  read.  He  was 
a  mighty  good  nigger,  and  he'd  hev  been 
in  heaven  long  afore  now  ef  the  Lord 
hadn't  a  had  sum  good  use  for  him  down 
har — ^but  he'll  be  thar  yet  ad  —  d  sight 
sooner  than  sum  on  us  white  folks — 
that's  sartin.  Wal,  as  I  was  saying. 
Pomp  could  read,  and  when  I  was  'bout 
sixteen,  and  had  never  seed  the  inside 
of  a  book,  the  old  darkey  said  to  me  one 
day — he  was  old  then,  and  thet  was 
thirty  years  ago  —  wal,  he  said  to  me : 
*Andy,  chile,  ye  orter  larn  to  read— 
'twould  be  ob  use  to  ye  when  you're 
grow'd  up,  and  it  moight  make  you  a 
good  and  'spected  man.  Now,  come  to 
ole  Pomp's  cabin,  and  he'll  lam  you, 
Andy,  chile,'  I  reckon  I  went  He 
hadn't  nothin'  but  a  Bible  and  Watts' 
Hjrmns;  yet  we  used  to  stay  thar  all 
the  long  winter  evenings,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  fire — ^we  war  both  so  dumed 
pore  we  couldn't  raise  a  candle  atween 
us  —  wal,  by  the  light  of  the  fire  he 
lamed  me,  and  'fore  long  I  could  spell 
right  smart 

*  Now,  jest  think  on  thet,  gentlemen ! 
I,  a  white  boy,  and,  'cordin'  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  jest  as  good 
blood  as  the  old  Gunnel,  bein'  lamed  to 
read  by  an  old  slave,  and  that  old  slave 
a'most  worked  to  death,  and  takin'  his 
nights,  when  he  orter  hev  been  a  restin' 
his  old  bones,  to  lam  me !  Tm  d — d 
if  he  don't  get  to  heaven  fbr  that  one 
thing,  if  for  nothin'  else. 

*  Wal,  you  all  know  the  rest  —  how, 
when  rd  grow'd  up,  I  settled  har,  in  the 
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old  North  State,  and  how  the  young 
Gunnel  backed  my  paper  and  set  me  a 
runnin'  at  turpentinin'.  PVaps  you 
don*t  think  this  has  much  to  do  with 
the  Yankees,  but  it  has  a  dumed  sight, 
as  ye^U  see  raathor  sudden.  Wal,  arter 
a  while,  when  Fd  got  a  little  'forehand- 
ed,  I  begun  shippin'  my  truck  to  York 
and  Boating;  and  at  last  my  Yankee 
fiiotor,  he  come  out  har,  inter  the  back- 
woods, to  see  me,  and  says  he :  'Jones, 
come  North  and  take  a  look  at  us.'  Fd 
sort  o'  took  to  him.  Fd  had  lots  to  do 
with  him  afore  eyer  I  seed  him,  and  I 
allers  found  him  as  straight  as  a  shin- 
gle. Wal,  I  went  North,  and  he  took 
me  round,  and  showed  me  how  the  Yan- 
kees does  things.  Afore  I  knowed  him, 
I  allers  thought — as  p'r'aps  most  on  ye 
do — that  the  Yankee  war  a  sort  o'  cross 
atween  the  devil  and  a  Jew ;  but  how 
do  you  s'pose  I  found  'em?  I  found 
that  they  sent  the  pore  ma^fCe  children 
to  sehule,  FBES  —  and  that  the  schule- 
houses  war  ad — d  sight  thicker  tiian 
the  bugs  in  Miles  Privett's  beds!  and 
thet's  saying  a  heap,  for  ef  eny  on  you 
kin  sleep  in  his  house,  excep'  he  takes 
to  the  soft  side  of  the  floor,  Fm  d — d. 
Yas,  the  pore  man's  children  are  lamed 
thar  fbek! — all  on 'em — and  they've 
jest  so  good  a  chance  as  the  sons  of  the 
rich  man  I  Now,  arter  that,  do  you 
think  that  I — as  got  all  my  schulin' 
from  an  old  slave,  by  the  light  of  a  bor- 
rored  pine-knot — der  you  think  that  / 
kin  say  any  thing  agin  the  Yankees  ? 
Fr'aps  they  do  steal  —  though  I  don't 
know  it — p'r'aps  they  <^  debauch  thar 
wives  and  darters,  and  sell  thar  mothers' 
vartue  for  doUers  —  but  ef  they  do,  Fm 
d — d  ef  they  don't  send  pore  children 
ter  schule — and  that's  more'n  we  do — 
and  let  me  teU  you,  until  we  do,  we 
must  count  on  thar  bein'  cuter  and 
smarter  nor  we  are. 

*This  gentleman,  too,  my  friends, 
who's  been  a  givin'  sech  a  hard  settin' 
down  ter  his  own  relation,  arter  they've 
broughten  him  up  and  givin'  him  sech 
a  good  schulein'  for  nothin',  he  says  the 
Yankees  want  to  interfere  with  our  nig- 
ger&     Now,  thet  han't  so,  and  they 


couldn't  ef  they  would,  'cause  it's  agin 
the  Constitution — and  they  stand  on  the 
Constitution  a  dumed  sight  solider  nor 
we  do.  Didn't  thar  big  gun  —  Daniel 
Webster — didn't  he  make  mince-meat 
o'  South-Carolina  Hayne  on  that  ar  sub- 
ject? But  I  tell  you  they  han't  a  mind 
to  meddle  with  our  niggers ;  they're  a 
goin'  ter  let  us  go  ter  h  —  1  our  own 
way — and  we're  goin'  thar  mighty  &st, 
or  I  hevn't  read  the  last  census.' 

*  P'r'aps  you  han't  heerd  on  th'  Ab'- 
lisheners,  Andy?'  cried  a  voice  from 
among  the  audience. 

*  Wal,  I  reckon  I  hev,'  responded  the 
orator.  *Fve  heerd  on  'em,  and  seed 
'em,  too.  When  I  was  North  I  went 
ter  one  on  thar  conventions,  and  Fll  tell 
you  how  they  look.  They've  all  long, 
wimmin's  hair,  and  thin,  shet'lips,  with 
big,  bawlin'  mouths,  and  long,  lean, 
tommerhawk  &ce8 — 'bout  as  white  as 
vargin  dip  —  and  they  all  talk  through 
the  nose,  [giving  a  specimen,]  and  they 
look  for  all  the  worid  jest  like  the  South- 
Car'lina  fire-eaters  —  and  they  are  as 
near  like  'em  as  two  peas,  excep'  they 
don't  swar  quite  so  bad,  but  they  make 
up  for  that  in  prayin' — and  prayin'  too 
much,  I  reckon,  when  a  man's  ad — d 
hippercrit,  is  'bout  as  bad  as  swearin'. 
But  I  tell  you,  the  decent  folks  up  North 
han't  ab'lisheners.  They  look  on  'em 
jest  as  we  do  on  mad  dogs,  the  itch,  or 
the  nigger-traders. 

*  Now,  'bout  this  secession  bis'ness  — 
though  tan't  no  use  ter  talk  on  thet, 
'cause  this  State  never'll  secede — South- 
Car'lina  has  done  it,  and  Fm  raather 
glad  she  has,  for  though  I  was  bom  thar, 
I  say  she  orter  hev  gone  to  h — 1  long 
ago,  and  now  she's  got  thar  —  let  her 
stay  /  But,  'bout  thet  bis'ness,  Fll  tell 
you  a  story. 

*  I  know'd  an  old  gentleman  once  by 
the  name  o'  Uncle  Sam,  and  he'd  a  heap 
o'  sons.  They  war  all  likely  boys — and 
strange  ter  tell,  though  they'd  all  the 
same  mother,  and  she  a  white  woman, 
'bout  half  on  'em  war  colored — not 
black,  but  sorter  half-and-half  Now, 
the  white  sons  war  well-bdiaved,  indus- 
trious, hard-workin'  boys,  who  got  'long 
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well,  ecBcttted  thar  chikben,  and  alien 
treated  the  old  man  decentlj ;  but  the 
mulatter  feUera  war  a  pesky  set — though 
some  on  'em  war  better  nor  others. 
Tbej  wouldn't  work,  but  set  up  for  airj- 
stocrocy — rode  in  korriges,  kept  fiist 
bosses,  bet  high,  and  chawed  tobaocer 
like  the  devil  Wal,  the  result  was, 
tkey  got  out  at  the  elbows,  and  'oause 
ih^  wam't  gettin'  'long  quite  so  fiist  as 
the  white  'uns  —  though  that  war  all 
thar  own  firalt — thej  got  jealous,  and 
one  on  'an,  who  was  bladcer  nor  all 
the  rest — a  little  feller,  but  terrible  big 
en  braggin' — he  packed  up  his  truck 
one  night,  and  left  the  old  man's  house, 
and  swore  he'd  never  come  badL  He 
tried  ter  make  the  other  mulatters  go 
long  too,  but  they  put  thar  fingers  ter 
Uuur  nose,  and  says  they:  *No  you 
don't  1 '  /was  in  &yor  o'  lettin'  on  him 
stay  out  in  the  cold,  but  the  old  man 
was  a  bemeyolent  old  critter — so  he 
says:  *Now,  sonny,  you  jest  come  back 
and  bdiaye  yourself  and  PU  forgive  you 
all  <m  your  old  pranks,  and  treat  you 
jest  as  I  allers  used  ter;  but,  ef  you 
won't,  why,  FU  make  you— -that* s  aU  t ' 

*Now,  gentlemen,  that  querrelsome, 
oneasy,  qpgrateftd,  tobaccer  -  chawin', 
Ugfa-bettin',  hoss-racin',  big -braggin', 
nigger-stealin',  wimmin-whippin',  yaller 
son  of  the  devil,  is  South-Oar^lina ;  and 
ef  she  don't  come  bade  and  behave  her- 
sdf  in  iutur',  Fm  d — d  ef  she  won't  be 
ploughed  with  fire,  and  sowed  with  salt, 
and — Andy  Jones  will  help  ter  do  it' 

The  speaker  was  firequently  interrupt- 
ed in  the  course  of  his  remarks  by  up- 
roarious iq^plause— but  as  he  closed  and 
descended  from  the  platform,  the  crowd 
sent  up  cheer  after  cheer,  and^a  dozen 
strong  men,  making  a  seat  of  their  arms, 
lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  bore 
him  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where  din- 
ner was  in  waiting. 

The  whole  of  the  large  assemblage 
then  fell  to  eating.  The  dinner  was 
made  up  of  the  barbecued  beef  and  the 
usual  mixture  of  viands  found  on  a 
planter's  table,  with  waiter  fi*om  the  lit- 
tle brook  hard  by,  and  a  plentiful  sui^ly 


of  corn-whisky.  (The  latter  beverage, 
I  thought,  had  been  subjected  to  the 
rite  of  immersion,  for  it  tasted  wonder- 
ftdly  like  water.) 

Songs  and  speeches  were  intermingled 
with  the  masticating  exercises,  and  the 
whole  company  were  soon  in  the  best 
of  humor. 

During  the  meal  I  was  introduced  by 
Andy  to  a  large  number  of  the  *  natives,' 
he  taking  special  pains  to  tell  each  one 
that  I  was  a  Yankee,  and  a  Union  man, 
but  always  adding,  as  if  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  that  I  was  also  a  guest  and  a 
friend  oi  hi$  very  particular  friend,  *  that 
d — d  seceshener.  Gunnel  J J 

Before  we  left  the  table,  the  secession 
orator  happening  near,  Andy  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  extended  his  hand  to  him, 
saying: 

*  Tom,  you  think  I  'suited  you — p'r'aps 
I  did — ^but  you  'suited  my  Yankee  friend 
bar,  and  your  own  relation,  and  I  bed  to 
take  it  up,  jest  for  the  looks  o'  the  thing. 
G<»ne,  thar's  my  hand ;  Fll  fight  you  ef 
you  want  ter,  or  we'll  say  no  more  'bout 
it  — jest  as  you  like.' 

*Say  no  more  about  it,  Andy,'  said 
the  gentleman,  very  cordially;  'let's 
drink  and  be  friends.' 

They  drank  a  glass  of  whisky  to- 
gether, and  then  leaving  the  table,  pro- 
ceeded to  where  the  ox  had  been  barbe- 
cued, to  show  me  how  cooking  on  a  large 
scale  is  done  at  the  South. 

In  a  pit  about  eight  feet  deep,  twenty 
feet  long,  and  ten  feet  wide,  laid  up  on 
the  side  with  stones,  a  fire  of  hickory 
had  been  made,  over  which,  after  the 
wood  had  burned  down  to  coals,  a 
whole  ox,  divested  of  its  hide  and  en- 
trails, had  been  suspended  on  an  enor- 
mous spit  Being  turned  often  in  the 
process  of  cooking,  the  beef  had  finally 
been  *■  done  brown.'  It  was  then  cut  up 
and  served  on  the  table,  and  I  must  say, 
ton  the  credit  of  Southern  cookery,  that 
it  made  as  delicious  eating  as  any  meat 
I  ever  tasted. 

I  had  then  been  away  firom  my  charge 
«— the  Colonel's  horses  —  as  long  as 
seemed  to  be  prudent    I  said  as  much 
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to  Andj,  when  he  proposed  to  return 
with  me,  and  turning  good-humoredlj 
to  his  reconciled  firiend,  he  said : 

*  Now,  Tom,  no  secession  talk  while 
Tmoffi* 

'Nary  a  word,*  saAd  Tom,  and  we 
left. 

The  horses  had  heen  well  fed  by  the 
negro  who  had  them  in  diaige,  but  had 
not  been  groomed.  Andy,  seeing  that, 
stripped  off  his  coat,  and,  setting  the 
blade  at  work  on  one,  with  a  handful  of 
straw  and  pine-leayes  commenced  opera- 
tions on  the  other,  and  the  horse^s  ooat 
was  soon  as  smooth  and  glossy  as  if 
recently  rubbed  by  an  En^ish  groom. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  with- 
out incident  till  eleven  at  night,  when 
the  Colonel  returned  from  Wilmington. 

Moye  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  o^ 
and  the  Colonel^s  trip  was  fruitless. 
While  at  Wilmington,  he  sent  telegrams, 
directing  the  overseer's  arrest,  to  the 
various  large  cities  of  the  South,  and 
then  decided  to  return,  make  some  ar- 
rangements preliminary  to  a  protracted 
absence  from  the  plantation,  and  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Charleston,  where  he 
would  await  replies  to  his  dispatches. 
Andy  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinion 
that  Moye,  in  his  weak  state  of  health, 
would  not  undertake  an  overland  jour- 
ney to  the  free  States,  but  would  en- 
deavor to  reach  some  town  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  could  dispose  of  the 
horse,  and  secure  a  passage  up  the 
river. 

As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  it  was  de- 
dded  that  we  should  return  to  the  plan- 
tation on  the  following  morning.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  the  first  streak  of  day, 
we  bade  *  good-by '  to  our  Union  friend, 
and  started  homeward. 

No  incident  worthy  of  mention  occur- 
red on  the  way,  till  about  ten  o^clodc, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  home  of  the 
Yankee  schoolmistress,  where  we  had 
been  so  hospitably  entertained  two  days 
before.  The  lady  received  us  with  great 
cordiality,  forced  upon  us  a  lunch  to 
serve  our  hunger  on  the  road,  and  when 
we  parted,  enjoined  on  me  to  leave  the 
South  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 


She  was  satisfied  it  would  not  for  a 
much  longer  time  be  safe  quarters  for  a 
man  professing  Union  sentiments.  Not- 
withstanding the  8tr<Hig  manifestations 
of  loyal^  I  had  observed  among  the 
people,  I  was  convinced  that  the  advice 
of  my  pretty  ^countiywoman*  was  ju- 
dicious, and  I  determined  to  be  govern- 
ed by  it 

Our  horses,  unaccustomed  to  lengthy 
journeys,  had  not  entirely  recovered 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  previous  travel, 
and  we  did  not  reach  our  destination  tiU 
an  hour  after  dark.  We  were  most  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  Madam  P ,  who 

soon  set  before  us  a  hot  supper,  which, 
as  we  were  jaded  by  the  long  ride,  and 
had  &sted  for  twelve  hours  on  bacon 
sandwiches  and  cold  hoe-cake,  was  the 
one  thing  needful  for  us. 

While  seated  at  the  table,  the  Colonel 
asked: 

^Has  every  thing  gone  right,  Alice, 
since  we  left  home  ?  * 

*  Every  thing,'  replied  the  lady,  *  ex- 
cept,' and  she  hesitated  as  if  she  dread- 
ed the  effect  of  the  news;  *  except — ■ 
that  Juley  and  her  child  have  gone.' 

*  Gone  I'  exclaimed  my  host,  *gone 
where?' 

*I  don't  know.  We  have  searched 
every  where,  but  have  found  no  clue  to 
them.  The  morning  you  left,  Sam  set 
Juley  at  work  among  the  pines;  she 
tried  hard,  but  could  not  do  a  full  task, 
and  at  night  was  taken  to  the  cabin  to 
be  whipped.  I  heard  of  it,  and  forbade 
Sam's  doing  it  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  right  to  punish  her  for  not  doing 
what  she  had  not  strength  to  do.  When 
she  was  released  firom  the  cabin,  she 
came  to ,  thank  me  for  having  interfered 
for  her,  and  talked  with  me  awhile.  She 
cried  and  took  on  fearfully  about  Sam, 
and  was  afraid  you  would  punish  her  on 
your  return.  I  promised  you  would 
not,  and  when  she  left  me,  she  seemed 
more  cheerful  I  supposed  she  would 
go  directly  home,  after  getting  her  child 
firom  the  nurse's  quarters;  but  it  i^ 
pears  she  then  went  to  Pompoy's,  where 
she  stud  till  after  ten  o'clock.  Neither 
she  nor  the  child  have  since  been  seen.' 
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^Did  you  got  no  trace  of  her  in  the 
mcMnmg?' 

*  Yes,  bat  soon  lost  it  When  die  did 
not  appear  at  work,  Sam  went  to  her 
cabin  to  learn  the  cause,  and  found  the 
door  open,  and  her  bed  undisturbed. 
She  had  not  slept  there.  Knowing  that 
Sandj  had  returned,  I  sent  for  him,  and 
with  Jim  and  his  dog,  he  commenced 
a  search.  The  hound  tracked  her  di- 
rectly from  Pompey's  cabin  to  the  run 
near  the  lower  sdlL  There  all  trace 
of  her  disappeared.  We  dragged  the 
stream,  but  discorered  nothing.  Jim 
tnd  Sandy  then  scoured  the  woods  for 
miles  in  all  directions,  but  the  hound 
could  not  recover  the  trail  I  hope 
otherwise,  but  I  fear  some  evil  has  be- 
fcUenher.' 

^  Oh  I  no,  there's  no  fear  of  that,'  said 
the  Colonel ;  '  she  is  smart — she  waded 
up  the  run  &r  enough  to  baffle  the  dog, 
and  then  made  for  the  swamp.  That  is 
why  you  lost  her  trades  at  the  stream. 
Rely  upon  it,  I  am  right;  but  she  shall 
not  escape  me.' 

We  shortly  afterward  adjourned  to 
the^  library.  After  being  seated  there  a 
while,  the  Colonel,  rising  quickly,  as  if 
a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him,  sent 
for  the  old  preadier. 

The  old  negro  soon  appeared,  hat  in 
hand,  and  taking  a  stand  near  the  door, 
made  a  respectfbl  bow  to  each  one  of 
us. 

^Take  a  chair,  Pompey,'  said  Madam 
P kindly. 

The  blade  medily  seated  himself^ 
when  the  Colond  asked:  'Wdl,  Pomp, 
what  do  jpvL  know  about  Jule's  going 
off?' 

'  Nuffin',  massa ;  I  'shures  you,  nuffin'. 
De  pore  chile  say  nuffin'  to  ole  Pomp 
'bout  dat' 

'Whatdidshesay?' 

*Wal,  you  see,  massa,  de  night  arter 
you  gwo  *way,  and  arter  ^e'd  woriced 
hard  in  de  brush  all  de  day,  and  been  a 
strong  up  in  de  ole  cabin  for  to  be 
whipped,  she  come  to  me  wid  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  all  a-foint  and  a-tired,  and 
her  pore  heart  clean  broke,  and  she  say 
dat  sfae'm  jess  ready  to  dM>p  down  and 


die.  Den  I  tries  to  comfut  her,  massa ; 
I  takes  her  up  from  de  floor,  and  I  say 
to  bar  dat  de  good  Lord  he  pity  her — 
dat  he  doan't  bruise  de  broken  roed,  and 
woan't  put  no  more  on  bar  dan  she  kin 
b'ar^ — dat  he'd  touch  you'  heart,  massa 
—  and  I  toled  bar  you's  a  good,  kine 
heart  at  de  bottom  —  and  I  knows  it, 
'case  I  toted  you  'fore  you  could  gwo, 
and  when  you's  a  bery  little  chile,  not 
no  great  sight  bigger'n  her'n,  you'd  put 
your  little  arms  round  ole  Pomp's  neck, 
and  say  dat  when  you  war  grow'd  up, 
you'd  be  bery  kine  to  de  pore  brack 
folks,  and  not  leff  'em  be  'bused  like 
dey  war  in  dom  days.' 

^NevOT  mind  what  you  said,'  inter- 
rupted the  Colonel,  a  little  impatiently, 
but  showing  no  displeasure ;  *  what  did 
«Atf  say?' 

*Wal,  massa,  she  took  on  beiy  hard 
*bont  Sam,  and  axed  me  ef  I  raily  reck- 
oned de  Lord  had  f<»^b'n  him,  and 
took'n  him  to  heseff,  and  gib'n  him  one 
<^  dem  hous'n  up  dar  in  de  sky.  I 
toled  bar  dat  I  hnow'd  it ;  but  she  say 
it  didn't  'pear  so  to  bar,  'case  Sam  had 
a  been  wid  bar  out  dar  in  de  woods,  all 
fru  de  day ;  dat  she'd  a  seed  him,  massa, 
and  dough  he  hadn't  a  said  nuffin',  he'd 
looked  at  bar  wid  sech  a  sorry,  grebed 
look,  dat  it  went  dean  fru  bar  heart,  till 
she'd  no  strength  leff,  and  fell  down  on 
de  ground  a'most  dead.  Den  she  say 
big  Sam  come  'long  and  fine  bar  dar, 
and  struck  bar  great,  heaby  blows  wid 
de  big  whip  I ' 

*  The  brute ! '  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
rising  from  his  chur,  and  pacing  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room. 

*But  p'raps  he  wam't  so  much  ter 
blame,  massa,'  continued  the  old  negro, 
in  a  deprecatory  tone ;  *  may  be  he  s'pose 
she  war  shirking  de  work.  Wal,  den 
she  say,  she  know'd  nuffin'  more,  till 
byme-by,  when  she  come  to,  and  fine 
big  Sam  dar,  and  he  struck  bar  agin,  and 
make  her  gwo  to  de  work ;  and  she  did 
gwo,  but  she  fed  like  as  ef  she'd  die. 
I  toled  her  de  good  ma'am  wudn't  leff 
big  Sam  'buse  har  no  more  'fore  you 
cum  hum,  and  dat  you'd  hab  'passion 
on  har,  and  not  leff  bar  out  in  de  woods, 
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but  put  hai^^mong  de  nusses,  like  as  she 
war  afore. 

*  Den  she  say  it  Hwam^t  de  work  dat 
trubble  bar — dat  she  orter  work,  and 
orter  be  'bused,  'case  she'd  been  bad, 
bery  bad.  All  she  axed  was  dat  Sam 
would  fbrgib  har,  and  cum  to  bar  in  de 
Oder  worle,  and  tell  har  so.  Ben  she 
cried,  and  took  on  awful ;  but  de  good 
Lord,  massa,  dat  am  so  bery  kine  to  de 
bery  wuss  sinners,  he  put  de  words  inter 
my  mou^  and  I  tink  dey  gabe  har  com- 
ftit,  ftir  she  say  it  sort  o'  'peared  to  bar 
den  dat  Sam  would  forgib  har,  and  take 
har  inter  his  house  up  dar,  and  she 
wam't  afeard  ter  die  no  more. 

*  Den  she  takes  up  de  chile  and  gwoes 
'way,  'pearin*  sort  o'  happy,  and  more 
cheerful  like  dan  Fd  a  seed  har  eber 
sense  pore  Sam  war  shot' 

My  host  was  sensibly  affected  by  the 
old  man's  simple  tale,  but  continued 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  and  said 
nothing. 

*  It's  plain  to  me.  Colonel,'  I  remark- 
ed, as  Pompey  concluded,  'she  has 
drowned  herself  and  the  child — ^the  dog 
lost  the  scent  at  the  creek.' 

*OhI  no,'  he  replied,  *I  think  not 
I  neyer  heard  of  a  negro  committing 
suicide — they've  not  the  courage  to  do  it' 

*  I  fear  she  has,  David,'  said  the  lady. 
'The  thought  of  going  to  Sam  has  led 
her  to  it ;  yet  we  dragged  the  run,  and 
found  nothing.  What  do  you  think 
about  it,  Pompey  ? ' 

'I  dunno,  ma'am;  but  Fse  afeard  ob 
dat  And  now  dat  I  tinks  on  it,  Pse 
afeard  dat  what  I  tole  har  put  har  up  to 
it,'  replied  the  old  preacher,  bursting  into 
tears.  'She  'peared  so  happy  like, 
when  I  say  she'd  be  'long  wid  Sam  in 
de  Oder  worle,  dat  Fse  afeard  she's  a 
gone  and  done  it  wid  har  own  hands.  I 
tole  har,  too,  dat  de  good  Lord  ober- 
looked  many  tings  dat  pore  sinners 
does  when  dey  can't  help  'emseffs,  and 
it  make  har  do  it,  oh !  it  make  har  do 
it  I'  and  the  old  black  buried  his  fkce 
in  his  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

'Don't  feel  so.  Pomp,'  said  his  master 
eery  kindly.  'You  did  the  bwt  you 
could ;  no  one  blames  you.' 


*  I  knows  you  doan't,  massa — I  knowis 
you  doan't,  and  you's  bery  good  notter ; 
but  oh ! '  and  his  body  swayed  to  and 
fh>  with  the  great  grief;  'I  fears  da 
Lord  do,  massa,  for  I'se  sent  har  to  him 
wid  har  own  blood  and  de  blood  of  dat 
pore,  innercent  chile  on  har  hands.  Oh ! 
I  fears  de  Lord  neber'U  forgib  me — 
neber'U  forgib  me  fur  daV 

'  He  will,  my  good  Pomp,  he  will ! ' 
said  the  Colonel,  laying  his  hand  tender- 
ly on  the  old  man's  shoulder.  'The 
Lord  will  forgive  you,  for  the  sake  of 
^e  Christian  example  you've  set  jxmr 
master,  if  for  nothing  else ; '  and  then 
the  proud,  strong  man's  feelings  over- 
powering him,  his  tears  fell  in  great 
drops  on  the  breast  of  tiie  old  slave, 
as  ihej  had  fidlen  there  when  he  was  a 
child. 

Sudi  scenes  are  not  for  the  eye  of  a 
stranger,  and  turning  away,  I  left  the 
room. 

The  fiunily  met  at  the  break&st-table 
at  the  customary  hour  on  the  following 
morning;  but  I  noticed  that  Jim  was 
not  in  his  accustomed  place  behind  the 
Colonel's  dudr.  That  g^itleman  exhib- 
ited his  usual  good  spirits,  but  Madam 

P looked  sad  and  anxious,  and  I 

had  not  forgotten  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

While  we  were  seated  at  the  meal, 
the  negro  Junius  hastily  entered  the 
room,  and  in  an  exdted  manner  ez^ 
claimed: 

'0  massa,  massa!  you  muss  cum 
ter  de  caUn— Jim  hab  draw'd  his  knife, 
and  he  swar  he'll  kill  de  fuss  un  dat 
touch  him  I ' 

*  He  does,  does  he  I '  said  his  master, 
springing  from  his  seat,  and  abruptly 
leaving  the  apartment 

Remembering  the  fierce  burst  of  pas- 
sion I  had  seen  in  the  negro,  and  fear- 
ing there  was  danger  a-foot,  I  rose  to 
follow,  saying  as  I  did  so : 

'Madam,  can  not  you  prev^it  this ?' 

'  I  can  not,  sir ;  I  have  already  done 
all  I  can.  Go  and  try  to  pacify  the 
Colonel  Jim  will  die  before  he'll  be 
whipped.' 

Jim  was  standing  at  the  fiurther  end 
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of  the  old  cabin,  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  and  the  large  spring-knife  in  his 
hand  Some  half-dozen  negroes  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  apparently 
cowed  by  his  fierce  and  desperate  looks, 
and  his  master  stood  within  a  few  feet 
of  him. 

'  I  tell  you,  Gunnel,'  cried  the  negro, 
as  I  ^t^*ed,  *you  touch  me  at  your 
periL' 

'Tou  d — d  nigger,  do  you  dare  to 
speak  so  to  me? '  said  his  master,  taking 
a  step  toward  him. 

The  knife  rose  in  the  air,  and  the 
black,  in  a  cool,  sneering  tone,  replied: 
'Say  your  prayers  'fore  you  come  ony 
nigher,  for,  so  help  me  God,  you're  a 
dead  man ! ' 

I  laid  my  hand  on  the  GoloneTs  arm, 
to  draw  him  back,  saying  as  I  did  so : 
'There's  danger  in  him  I  I  Icnaw  it 
Let  him  go,  and  he  shall  ask  your  par- 
don.' 

'I  shan't  ax  his  pardon,'  cried  the 
black,  'leff  him  and  me  be,  sar;  we'll 
fix  dis  ourselfs.' 

•  Don't  interfere,  Mr.  K ^,'  said  my 

host,  with  perfect  coolness,  but  with  a 
fiu»  pallid  with  rage.  '  Let  me  govern 
my  own  plantation.' 

'As  you  say,  sir,'  I  replied,  stepping 
back  a  few  paces ;  'but  I  warn  you  — 
there  is  danger  in  him ! ' 

Taking  no  notice  of  my  remark,  the 
Colonel  turned  to  the  trembling  negroes, 
and  said :  '  One  of  you  go  to  the  house 
and  bring  my  pistols.' 

'  You  kin  shoot  me,  ef  you  likes,*^  said 
Jim,  with  a  fierce,  grim  smile ;  'but  Fll 
take  you  to  h — 1  wid  me,  shore.  You 
knows  WB  won't  stand  a  blow ! ' 

The  Colonel,  at  the  allusion  to  their 
relationship,  started  as  if  shot,  and  turn- 


ing furiously  on  the  negro,  yelled  out : 
*  Fll  shoot  you  for  that,  you  d — d  nig- 
ger, by : 

'It  'pears  ter  me,  Cunnel,  ye've  bed 
Twut  nuff  shootin'  'round  hwr,  lately; 
better  stop  thet  sort  o'  bis'ness;  it 
moight  give  ye  a  sore  throat,'  said  the 
long,  lean,  loose-jointed  stump  -  speaker 
of  the  prerious  Sunday,  as  he  entered 
the  cabin  and  strode  directly  up  to  my 
host 

'What  brought  you  here,  you  d — d 
insolent  hound  f '  cried  the  Colond,  tumr 
ing  fiercely  on  the  new-comer. 

'  Wal,  I  cum  to  du  ye  a  naboorly  turn 
— ^Tve  kotched  two  on  yer  niggers  down 
ter  my  still,  an'  I  want  ye  ter  take  'em 
'way,'  returned  the  COTn-cracker,  with 
the  utmost  coolness. 

'  Two  of  my  niggers  I '  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  pero^tibly  moderating  his  tone, 
'which  ones?' 

'A  yaller  gal,  and  a  child.' 

'I  thank  you,  Barnes;  excuse  my 
hard  words  —  I  was  excited.' 

'  All  right,  Cunnel ;  say  no  more  'bout 
thet  Will  ye  send  fur 'em?  Td  hev 
fotched  'em  'long,  but  my  waggin's  ofi* 
jest  now.' 

'Yes,  ril  send  at  once.  Have  you 
got  them  safe?' 

'  Safe  ?  I  reckon  so  I  Kotched  'em 
las'  night,  arter  daric,  and  they've  k^ 
right  still  ever  sense,  I  'sure  ye — ^but  th' 
gal  holes  on  ter  th'  young  'un  ter  kill — 
we  couldn't  get  it  'way  no  how.' 

'  How  did  you  catch  them  ? ' 

'  The'  got  'gainst  my  turpentime  raft 
— th'  current  driv  'em  down,  I  s'pose.' 

'What I  are  they  dead?'  exclaimed 
the  Colonel. 

'Dead?  Deader'n  drownded  ratsl' 
was  the  native's  reply. 
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'  Do  but  graip  Into  the  thick  of  hamftn  lUs !    Brory  one  H9m  It — to  not  many  b  h  known;  and  telie  H 
where  yon  wlA,  it  ii  intereetiDg.*~(3WA«. 
'  SuoonBruL.~TermInating  in  accomplishing  what  is  wished  or  Intended.*— ITdM^'a  JHoHonarf. 

to  these  epithets  and  thus  cast  ridicule 
on  him.  The  fact  is,  he  was  shrewder 
than  any  of  them,  and  he  knew  it  They 
soon  discovered  it,  and  so  did  the  girls, 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  his  rivals. 

At  all  the  village  gatherings,  including 
the  sewing -societies,  and  the  lectures, 
the  prayer -meetings,  and  meetings  of 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  so  forth, 
Hiram  was  not  only  a  favorite,  but  the. 
favorite  with  the  other  sex.  He  had  a 
winning,  confidential  manner,  when  ad- 
dressing a  young  lady  even  for  the  first 
time,  which  said  very  plainly,  *We  know 
all  about  and  appreciate  each  other,'  and 
which  was  very  taking.  He  assumed 
various  little  privileges,  such  as  calh'ng 
the  girls  by  their  first  name,  giving  no- 
tice that  a  curl  was  about  to  fall,  and 
offering  to  fix  it  properly,  picking  up  a 
bow  which  had  been  brushed  off,  and 
pinning  it  securely  on  again,  holding  the 
hand  with  a  kind  and  amiable  smile  for 
a  brief  space  after  he  had  shaken  it,  and 
sometimes,  when  he  had  occasion  to  see 
one  of  his  friends  home,  keeping  her 
hand  in  his  all  the  way  after  it  was 
placed  within  his  arm. 

You  may  ask  why  such  liberties  were 
permitted.  Simply  because  they  were 
so  very  equally  distributed  they  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  fact,  Hiram  was  a  privileged 
person.  He  was  so  polite,  so  attentive, 
so  considerate,  what  if  he  did  have  his 
peculiarities — how  ridiculous  to  make  a 
fiiss  about  such  trifles  I  So  the  *  trifles ' 
were  acquiesced  in.  Besides,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  each  fair  one  supposed 
she  was  the  especial  object  of  Hiram^s 
regard,  and  that  his  attentions  to  others 
were  mere  civilities.  I  do  not  say  Hi- 
ram so  announced  it  I  know  he  did 
not ;  for  he  was  not  a  person,  even  when 
a  youth,  to  commit  himself  foolishly. 
Yet  if  they  would  mistake  general  po- 


CHAPTIB  III. 

*  Tki  people  are  anzious  fat  the  dttaU  of  aeotl* 
BMDts,  not  for  feneral  ttmaliC^'LamarUne. 

HiBAM  exhibited  almost  from  his  boy- 
hood a  fondness  for  female  society.  Even 
when  at  the  district-school,  he  preferred 
spending  *  noon-time*  among  the  girls  to 
racing  around  with  the  boys,  pitching 
quoits,  wrestling  at  *arm*8-end,'  *  back- 
hold,*  or  playing  base-ball  and  goaL  Hia 
modier  was  careful  to  encourage  Hiram's 
predilections.  She  remarked  that  noth- 
ing was  so  well  calculated  to  keep  a 
young  man  firom  going  astray  as  for  him 
to  firequent  the  society  of  virtuous  fe- 
males. 

B^ore  Hiram  had  got  into  his  teens, 
he  appeared  to  be  smitten  with  at  least 
half  a  score  of  little  girls  of  his  own 
age.  As  he  grew  older,  his  fondness  for 
the  sex  increased.  I  do  not  record  this 
as  any  thing  extraordinary,  except  that 
in  his  case  a  characteristic  selfishness 
seemed  to  be  at  the  bottom  even  of  these 
manifestations.  Hiram  was  not  influ- 
enced by  those  natural  emotions  and 
impulses  which  belong  to  youth,  and 
whid),  unless  kept  under  proper  re- 
straint, are  apt  fi^uently  to  lead  to 
indiscretions.  For  there  ran  a  vein  of 
calculation  through  all  he  did,  whose 
prudent  office  it  was  to  minister  to  his 
safety. 

After  Hiram  joined  the  church  he  was 
regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  evenmg 
meetings.  He  always  went  to  these 
meetings  with  some  young  girl,  whom, 
of  course,  he  accompanied  home  after 
the  services  were  over.  As  I  have  said, 
he  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  bestowed 
particular  care  on  his  dress  and  his  ap- 
pearance generally.  He  was  good-na- 
tured and  obliging,  and  withal  sensible, 
so  that  the  young  men  who  envied  him 
and  might  be  inclined  to  call  him  a  fop 
or  a  dandy,  could  not  prefix  *  brainless* 
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Ibr  pajticular  attentions,  surely 
k  was  not  his  fitult — oh  I  na 

There  were  those  who  ref\i86d  to  giye 
their  adherence  to  Hiram*8  almost  im- 
Ihnited  sway.  And  as  parties  goierally 
proceed  to  extremes,  the  girls  who  formed 
the  (^position  generally  declared  him  to 
be  a  pusillanimous,  mean-spirited  fel- 
low; they  detested  the  very  sight  of  his 
smooth,  hypocritical  face ;  he  had  hotter 
not  come  fooling  around  them — no,  in- 
deed! Let  him  attempt  it  once,  they 
would  soon  teach  him  manners.  It  is 
to  be  obserred  that  these  remarks  did 
Dot  emanate  hem  the  prettiest  or  most 
tttiactiye  girls  of  the  village — all  of 
whom  were  decidedly  and  emphatically 
on  Hiram*s  side.  They  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  excitement  under  which  thdr  adver- 
nries  were  laboring,  and  retorted  by 
exclaiming,  *  Sour  gnq>es  ! '  asserting 
that  those  who  so  shamefuUy  yilified 
Hiram,  would  be  glad  enough  to  accept 
his  attentions  if — they  only  had  the 
opportunity. 

Hiram,  meantime,  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  secure  in  his  position, 
eDJoying  to  the  full  extent  oi  his  selfish 
iiatm^  all  his  ^blessings  and  privileges,* 
fer  which  he  thanked  God  twice  daily, 
wondering  how  men  could  be  so  blind 
and  misguided  as  to  turn  their  backs  on 
religion  when  there  was  such  happiness 
and  peace  in  giving  up  all  to  Qod  I 

ORAPTia  IV. 

Hr.  Bennett  was  correct  in  his  sur- 
niw  that  there  were  two  stores  in  the 
fitfle  viUage  of  Hampton.  Of  one  of 
these  Thaddeus  Smith  was  proprietor. 
He  was  one  of  the  solid  mm  of  the 
place,  and  had  'kept  store'  there  for 
the  last  forty  years,  succeeding  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  <me  of  the  early  settiers 
in  the  town.  He  had  continued  on  with 
his  customers  in  the  good  old  foshion, 
extending  liberal  crests  and  charging  a 
regukr,  undeviating  profit  of  thirty-three 
and  a  third  per  cent  About  five  years 
prerious  to  Hiram  Meeker's  leaving 
sdioc^  Mr.  Smith's  peace  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  advent  of  a  rival,  in 
the  person  of  Benjamin  Jessup,  who 

VOL,  n.  4 


took  possession  of  an  advantageous  lo- 
cality, and  after  a  week's  bustle  with 
teams  and  workmen  transporting,  un- 
packing, and  arranging,  displayed  his 
name,  one  fine  morning,  in  hu^  gilt 
letters  to  the  wondering  inhabitants  of 
Hampton,  and  under  it  the  cabalistio 
words:  *  Cheap  Gash  Stobb.'  A  large 
number  of  handbills  were  posted  about 
the  village,  informing  the  good  people  of 
the  opening  of  the  aforesaid  '  cash  store,' 
and  that  the  pn^etor  was  prepared 
to  seU  every  variety  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandise 'che^>  for  cash  or  ready  pay,' 
by  which  last  expression  was  meant  ac- 
ceptable barter.  Of  course,  the  whole 
town  flocked  to  inspect  Mr.  Jessup's 
stock  and  price  his  goods.  The  cunning 
fellow  had  valued  them  only  at  about 
cost,  while  he  declared  he  was  making 
a  living  profit  at  the  rates  charged,  and 
a  living  profit  was  aU  he  wanted.  Fur- 
thermore, he  aUowed  the  highest  prices 
for  the  commodities  brought  in  by  the 
fiurmers,  and  gave  them  great  baigains 
in  return.  He  was  especially  accommo- 
dating to  the  ladies,  permitting  them  to 
tumble  his  whole  stock  of  diy  goods  for 
the  sake  of  selecting  a  pretty  pattern  for 
an  apron,  or  finding  a  renmant  which 
they  were  *  welcome  to.' 

Mr.  Smith  was  sadly  grieved.  Al- 
though some  very  old-foshioned  people 
stuck  sternly  to  him,  refusing  to  be  al- 
lured by  the  bait  of  great  bargains,  and 
so  forth  and  so  forth,  yet  his  store  was 
nearly  deserted.  Thaddeus  Smith  was 
a  perfectiy  upright  man.  It  is  true,  he 
charged  a  large  profit  on  his  goods— this 
was  because  it  had  always  been  his  hab- 
it, and  that  of  his  fother  before  him. 
But  he  was  accommodating  in  his  credit 
and  lenient  to  debtors  in  de&ult  His 
word  could  be  relied  on  implidtiy,  and 
his  dealings  were  marked  by  scrupulous 
honesty. 

On  tills  tr3ring  occasion  he  called  his 
son,  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  part- 
ner, into  consultation,  apd  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  state  of  things. 

*  I  think  this,  fother,'  was  the  reply, 
*  that  we  can  not  expect  to  go  on  longer 
in  the  old  style.    We  must  reduce  our 
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profits  one  hal(  and  to  do  this,  we 
must  be  more  particular  in  our  credits, 
and  buy  with  more  care  and  of  difi^erent 
people.  In  this  way  I  will  engage — by 
pursuing  a  straightforward,  energetic 
course,  we  shall  hold  our  own  against 
the  cash-man  over  the  way.* 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Smith, 
Senior,  could  be  persuaded.  It  was  not 
just  the  thing,  taking  advice  fix>m  a 
*boy,*  although  the  boy  was  past  thirty, 
and  had  a  family  of  his  own.  He  yielded, 
however,  and  Thaddeus,  Junior,  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  his  plan.  He  made 
a  trip  to  New-York  and  purchased  goods, 
instead  of  sending  an  order  for  them  as 
had  been  their  habit,  where  he  could 
find  the  best  bargains  at  least  ten  per 
cent  cheaper  than  his  father  was  in  the 
habit  of  bujring,  came  home,  got  out 
handbills  in  his  turn,  requesting  the 
people  to  call  at  the  *"  old  stand,'  look  at 
the  firesh  stock,  selected  personally  with 
great  care,  and  bought  cheap  for  cash, 
but  which  would  be  sold  as  usual  on 
approved  credit  This  gave  the  tide  a 
turn  in  the  old  direction,  and  Mr.  Jessup 
had  to  set  to  work  anew.  He  was  not  a 
bad  man  in  his  way,  but  neither  was  he 
a  good  one.  He  was  not  over-scrupu- 
lous nor  severely  honest  His  prices 
varied,  so  the  folks  discovered,  and  he, 
or  rather  his  clerks,  sometimes  made 
mistakes  in  the  quality  of  articles  sold. 
After  a  while  the  cash  system  sensibly 
relaxed,  and  at  last  both  establishments 
settled  down  into  a  severe  and  uncom- 
promising opposition.  There  was  a  pret- 
ty large  back  country  which  received  its 
supplies  from  Hampton,  and  so  both 
stores  managed  to  do  a  thriving  trade. 
The  Smiths  retaining  as  customers  the 
large  portion  of  the  staid  and  respectable 
population,  while  Mr.  Jessup's  business 
depended  more  on  his  dealings  with  the 
people  from  the  surrounding  country. 
There  was  a  very  different  atmosphere 
around  the  stores  of  these  two  village 
merchants.  The  Smiths  were  religious 
people,  father  and  son,  not  merely  so  in 
name,  but  in  reality.  A  child  could 
have  purchased  half  their  stock  on  as 
fiivorable  terms  as  the  shrewdest  man  in 


the  place.  Mr.  Jessup,  on  the  contrary, 
varied  as  he  could  light  of  chaps,  that 
is,  according  to  circumstances.  He  vras, 
however,  an  off'-hand,  fi-ee-and-easy  fd- 
low,  with  many  generous  qualities,  which 
made  him  popular  with  most  who  knew 
him.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
his  views  on  religious  subjects  were  lib- 
eral— a  bold  announcement  for  a  man  to 
make  in  Hampton.  Indeed,  his  enemies 
put  him  down  for  a  Universalist,  or  at 
best  a  Unitarian,  for  which  they  claimed 
to  have  some  reason,  since  he  seldom 
went  to  church,  although  his  wife  was  a 
communicant,  and  very  regular  in  her 
attendance. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describ- 
ing the  two  rival  establishments  because 
Hiram  Meeker  is  to  enter  one  of  them. 
The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  there 
can  be  little  doubt  which,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  exhibit  surprise  on  learning  that 
Hiram  decided  in  fiivor  of  Mr.  Jessup. 
I  say  Hiram  decided.  His  father  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  go  with  the  Smiths. 
His  mother  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
she  permitted  her  son,  who  now  was 
Tery  capable  of  acting  for  himself  to 
persuade  her  that  Jessup*s  was  the  place 
for  him :  *  More  going  on — greater  vari- 
ety of  business — much  more  enterprise,' 
and  consequently  more  to  be  learned.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  follow  closely  the 
train  of  reasoning  which  led  Hiram  to 
insist  so  perseveringly  in  fiivor  of  Mr. 
Jessup.  For  the  reasons  he  gave  were 
on  the  surface,  while  those  whidi  really 
decided  him  were  keen  and  subtle,  based 
on  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  position 
of  the  two  merchants,  and  his  probable 
relation  to  one  or  the  other.  With  the 
Smiths,  Hiram  saw  no  room  for  any  fi^eah 
exhibition  of  talent  or  enterprise ;  in  the 
other  place  he  saw  a  great  deal 

Once  decided  on,  he  was  speedily  set- 
tled in  his  new  abode,  where  he  formed  a 
part  of  the  household  of  the  proprietor, 
together  with  the  head-clerk,  a  'cute  fel- 
low of  five  and  twenty,  who  was  r^K>rt- 
ed  to  be  as  ^keen  as  a  razor.'  It  was 
evident  Mr.  Jessup  valued  him  highly, 
firom  the  respect  he  always  paid  to  his 
advice  and  fixnn  his  giving  up  so  modi 
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of  ihe  managemeDt  of  the  business  to 
fainL  Besides,  it  was  rumored  he  was 
engaged  to  Mr.  Jessup*s  oldest  dau^ter, 
a  hftndsome,  black-eyed  girl  of  eighteen, 
a  little  too  old  for  the  ^meridian'  of  Hi- 
ram ;  but  who,  with  her  mother,  was  on 
excellent  terms  with  the  Meeker  family. 
The  name  of  the  head-derk  was  Pease 
— Jonathan  Pease ;  but  he  always  wrote 
his  name  J.  Pease.  There  was  also  a 
boy,  fourteen  years  old,  called  Charley, 
who  boarded  at  home.  This,  with  Mr. 
Benjamin  Jessup,  constituted  the  force 
at  ^e  *  cash  store.'  « 

Hiram  had  taken  the  place  of  a  pale, 
milk-and-water-looking  youth,  with  weak 
longs,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  on 
account  of  poor  health.  This  youth  had 
been  entirely  under  the  control  of  Pease, 
8o  much  so  that  he  dared  not  venture  an 
<^inion  about  his  own  soul  or  body  till 
he  was  satisfied  Pease  thought  just  so. 
All  this  helped  add  to  the  importance  of 
the  head-clerk,  so  that  even  Mr.  Jessup 
UDoonsciously  felt  rather  nervous  about 
differing  with  him.  Indeed,  Pease  was 
&6t  becoming  master  of  the  establish- 
ment This  Hiram  Meeker  knew  per- 
fectly well  before  he  entered  it 

YThen  Pease  ascertained  that  Hiram 
was  about  to  come  there  as  derk,  without 
his  advice  being  asked,  he  regarded  it  as 
an  invasion  of  his  rights.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  his  mind  on  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Jessup.  He  tried  strongly  to  dis- 
suade him  from  taking  a  gentleman- 
clerk,  and  declared  it  would  require  an 
extra  boy  to  wait  on  him  and  another 
to  correct  his  blundens.  It  was  of  no 
use;  Mr.  Jessup  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Hiram, 
but  he  knew  if  he  received  him,  it  would 
be  the  means  of  making  an  inroad  into 
the  conservative  quarter,  and  he  should 
secure  the  trade  and  influence  of  the 
Keekers  beside.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
explain  this  to  Pease,  in  the  most  confi- 
dential and  firiendly  manner;  but  the 
latter  was  not  to  be  persuaded  or  molli- 
fied. As  he  could  not  prevent  the  ad- 
vent of  Hiram,  he  resolved  to  make  his 
position  just  as  uncomfortable  as  he 


possibly  ooukL    Bat  he  little  knew  the 
stuff  he  had  to  deal  with. 

The  first  morning  after  he  had  taken 
possession  of  his  new  quarters — his 
sle^ing-rocnn  was  over  the  store — Hi- 
ram rose  early,  and  was  looking  careful- 
ly about  the  place,  when  Pease  came  in 
and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  sweep  out 

*'  I  have  not  yet  learned  the  regulations, 
Mr.  Pease,  but  am  ready  to  begin  any 
time,'  was  Hiram's  quiet  reply. 

Now,  Pease  had  purposely  sent  Char- 
ley away  on  an  eariy  errand,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  put  this  work  on  the  new-comer. 
He  simply  replied,  in  an  arrogant  tone, 
that  it  was  his  business  every  morning 
to  sweep  out  the  store,  and  then  sand 
the  floors,  adding,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
semblance  of  truth :  *  When  the  boy 
happens  to  be  here,  he  will  help  you.' 

Pease  was  a  little  astonished  to  see 
how  readily  Hiram  set  to  work.  The  store 
was  not  only  carefully  swept,  and  the 
floors  sanded,  but  many  articles  which 
were  scattered  about  were  put  in  their 
place,  and  carefully  arranged,  so  that 
after  break&st,  when  Mr.  Jessup  came 
in,  he  remarked  on  the  neat  appearance 
of  the  store,  without  knowing  to  wliat 
it  was  owing.  Thus  was  the  first  at- 
tempt of  J.  Pease  to  annoy  Hiram  com- 
pletely foiled.  Furthermore,  Hiram  kept 
on  sweeping  and  sanding,  although 
Charley  was  present;  indeed,  he  de- 
clined his  assistance  altogether,  and 
once,  when  Mr.  Jessup  remarked  (he 
had  observed  to  whom  the  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  store  was  due)  that 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  do 
the  boy's  work,  Hiram  quietly  answered, 
that  he  much  preferred  to  do  it  to  seeing 
the  store  look  as  it  did  when  he  first 
came  there. 

It  took  our  hero  but  a  short  time 
to  fiuniliarize  himself  with  the  minutiaa 
of  Mr.  Jessup's  business.  It  was  not 
long  before  Pease  began  to  feel  that 
there  was  a  person  every  way  his  su- 
perior who  was  fitst  acquiring  a  more 
thorough  insight  into  afibirs  than  he 
had  himsel£  He  began  to  fear  that 
certain  private  transactions  of  his  own 
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would  not  escape  Hiram's  obsenratioiL 
He  felt  magnetically  that  instead  of  bnl- 
lying  and  domineering  orer  the  new- 
comer, Hiram^s  eyes  were  on  him 
whatever  he  did.  This  was  insupport- 
able ;  but  how  could  he  help  it  f  The 
more  work  he  imposed  on  Hiram,  the 
better  the  latter  seemed  to  like  it,  and 
tiie  more  he  accomplished. 

*  Damn  him ! '  said  Pease  between  his 
teeth;  but  cursing  did  not  help  the 
matter,  so  Pease  discoyered. 

By  degrees,  several  young  ladies  who 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  odling  at  Jes- 
sup's  began  to  drop  in  to  look  at  the  dry- 
goods.  It  was  in  vun  Pease  stepped 
briskly  forward  to  wait  on  them,  with  his 
most  fitscinating  smile ;  th^  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Meeker.  Pease  was  bursting  with 
rage,  but  he  was  forced  to  restrain  his 
passion.  On  one  occasion,  on  seeing 
two  attractive-looking  girls  approach- 
ing, he  sent  Hiram  to  the  cellar  to 
draw  a  gallon  of  molasses,  and  as  the 
weather  was  cold,  he  calculated  he 
would  have  to  wait  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  it  to  run.  When  the  young 
ladies  entered,  they  inquired  for  Hiram ; 
Pease  rep(Hied  Mr.  Meeker  as  particular- 
ly engaged,  and  offered  his  services  in 
the  most  pathetic  manner. 

•  Oh  I  we  are  in  no  hurry,'  was  the  re- 
ply, *  we  can  wait' 

And  they  did  wait,  greatly  to  Pease's 
disgust,  and  to  Mr.  Jessup's  deHght,  who 
happened  to  come  in  at  that  moment, 
for  he  knew  Hiram  would  be  sure  to 
make  some  handsome  sales  to  them. 

At  length  came  poor  Pease's  crowning 
misfortune.  Mary  Jessup  began  to  give 
token  that  she  was  not  slow  to  discover 
Hiram's  agreeable  qualities,  and  his  su- 
periority in  every  respect  over  his  rival 
Now,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  which 
the  sex  admire  in  a  man  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  real  ability.  Mary  Jessup 
was  a  quick-witted  girl  herself^  and  she 
could  not  fidl  to  perceive  this  quality  in 
Hiram.  She  had  heretofore  regarded 
him  as  a  boy;  but  the  boy  had  grown 
up  almost  without  her  observing  it,  and 
new  stood,  with  his  foil  stature  of  me- 
dium hi^t^  admirably  proportioned.    It 


was  not  long  before  she  consented  to 
accompany  Hiram  to  the  Thursday-even- 
ing lecture.  What  a  pleasant  walk  they 
had  each  way,  and  how  gracefully  ho 
placed  her  shawl  across  her  shouldera. 
Pease  was  furious.  'How  absurd  you 
act,'  that  was  all  Mary  Jessup  said  in  re- 
ply to  his  violent  demonstrations,  and  she 
laughed  when  she  said  it  What  c<mld 
Pease  do  for  revenge  ?  He  thought,  and 
cogitated,  and  dreamed  over  it ;  it  was 
of  no  use.  He  began  to  feel  himself 
under  the  fitscination  of  Hiram's  calm, 
persevering,  determined  manner,  a  man- 
ner distinguished  by  tokens  of  latent  pow- 
er. For  no  one  in  praising  him  ever  made 
the  ordinary  exclamations,  *Such  a 
smart,  energetic  fellow,'  '  So  active  and 
efficient,'  *A  driving  business  chap.' 
No;  on  the  contrary,  one  would  set 
him  down  as  quite  the  reverse,  for  he 
was  always  very  quiet,  never  in  a  hurry, 
and  by  no  means  rapid  in  his  motions. 
Yet  he  impressed  you  with  an  idea  of 
his  superiority,  which  his  peculiar  repose 
of  manner  served  to  highten.  It  can 
easily  be  guessed  that  Mary  Jessup  and 
J.  Pease  quarreled,  at  last  seriously,  and 
the  engagement,  if  there  had  been  any, 
was  broken.  The  next  evening,  on  her 
return  from  the  sewing-society  with  Hi- 
ram, he  ventured  to  retain  her  hand  in 
his,  and  from  that  time  she  felt  that 
there  was  an  *  understanding '  between 
them.  She  would  have  found  it  difiicult 
to  say  why,  for  Hiram  had  never  spoken 
sentimentally  to  her.  His  conversation 
was  on  ordinary  topics,  yet  always  in  a 
low,  meaning,  confidential  tone. 

[Has  the  reader  any  desire  that  I 
should  lay  bare  the  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  this  youth  not  yet  eight- 
een ?  Would  you  like  to  be  told  how  curi- 
ously he  smiled  to  liimself  as  he  continued 
to  sweep  out  and  sand  that  little  village 
store  ?  Would  you  care  to  know  how 
he  gloated  over  the  discomfiture  of  his 
rival?  Shall  I  endeavor  to  depict  his 
feelings  when  he  saw  he  had  actually 
gained  the  affections  of  Mary  Jessup, 
for  whom,  beyond  a  sensuous  ei\jo3rment 
of  her  presence  and  her  society,  he  did 
not  care  a  fig  t    Shall  I  explain  how. 
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wbfle  acting  for  his  employer  quite  as  a 
good,  honest  man  woold  act,  his  motvoe 
was  to  serre  m(/' and  self  only  ?  or  shall 
I  permit  the  reader  gradually  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  Hiram's  characteristics 
as  the  narratire  proceeds  ?] 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  Hiram's 
first  year  with  Mr.  Jessup.  He  had  ac- 
c<miplished  nothing  rapidly,  but  he  had 
kept  on  accomplishing  something  erery 
day.  He  had  not  made  a  single  false 
step.  The  consequence  was,  he  had  not 
a  single  step  to  retrace.  The  end  of  the 
year  found  him  already  yery  high  in  Mr. 
Jessup's  esteem.  Hiram  had  proved  his 
Taloe  by  increasing  his  employer's  bun- 
ness  at  least  ten  per  cent  in  Uie  Tillage, 
while  he  was  daily  becoming  more  pop- 
ular with  an  who  traded  at  the  store. 
To  Pease  this  was  an  enigma,  for  Hiram 
never  T<^unteered  to  wait  on  a  customer, 
when  the  former  was  present,  and  only 
stepped  forward  when  specially  sought 
Bren  with  the  young  ladies  who  came 
to  the  place,  with  whom  he  was  on  in- 
timate terms  of  acquaintance,  Hiram 
found  no  time  to  laugh  and  talk,  although 
he  always  managed  to  say  an  agreeable 
word  in  a  quiet,  low  tone.  Toward 
Pease,  Hiram's  conduct  was  always  the 
same,  perfectly  req>ectftd ;  as  if  never 
losing  sight  of  the  situation  of  the  one 
as  head-clerk  and  of  the  other  as  sub- 
ordinate. But  by  continually  making 
himself  so  useful  in  the  establishment, 
he  was  gradually  undermining  his  com- 
rade's position,  and  Pease  felt  his  influ- 
ence dissolving,  he  hardly  knew  how  or 
why ;  but  he  felt  it  all  the  more  forcibly 
for  not  knowing. 

Thus  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year  found  the  occupants  of  the  cash 
store.  Hiram's  situation  had  become 
very  agreeable.  He  was  putting  into 
practice  the  theories  of  his  education. 
He  was  high  in  favor  with  his  employer, 
and  whenever  he  entered  the  house, 
which  was  but  a  few  steps  fk-om  the  store, 
he  was  greeted  by  Mary  Jessup  with  that 
peculiar  welcome  so  charming  between 
those  who  love  each  other,  yet  which 
to  him  was  pleasing  only  because  it  grati- 
fied his  animal  nature  and  his  s^-love. 


£arly  in  the  second  year,  an  incadent 
occurred  which  served  to  bring  out  Hi- 
ram's character,  and  change  decidedly 
the  state  of  affiurs.  One  morning,  while 
he  was  engaged  with  a  customer,  Mrs.  £s- 
terbrook  entM«d  the  store.  Now,  that 
lady  was  the  wife  of  Deacon  Esterbrook, 
one  (^  the  most  substantial  men  of  the 
town,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Smiths.  In  fact,  she  had  never  set  foot 
in  Mr.  Jessup's  place  before  that  morn- 
ing, but  certain  goods,  lately  ordered  by 
the  Smiths,  were  unaccountably  delay- 
ed, while  Mr.  Jessup's  were  fresh  from 
the  city  and  just  opened.  The  dress- 
maker had  been  en^iged,  and  could  not 
o<nne  again  for  she  did  not  know  how 
long,  and  Ellen  must  have  a  nice  school- 
dress  ready  forthwith.  So  the  lady  de- 
termined for  once  to  break  over  rule, 
and  step  into  the  opposition  store.  No 
doubt  the  fnxX  that  so  respeotal^e  and 
pious  a  young  man  as  Hiram  was  a  clerk 
there  had  its  influence  in  the  decision ; 
it  made  the  place  itself  more  reputable, 
many  said.  And  now  she  came  slowly 
in,  a  little  distnistful,  as  if  entering  on 
forbidden  ground,  and  expecting  to  see 
some  extraordinary  difference  between 
the  place  of  business  of  an  ungodly 
person  like  Jessup  and  that  of  the  hon- 
est-minded Smith.  Thanks,  however,  to 
Hiram's  persevering  industry,  it  was  a 
model  of  neatness  and  order,  and  Mrs. 
Esterbrook,  who  was  herself  a  pattern 
in  that  way,  found  her  harsh  judgment 
insensibly  relaxing,  as  she  stepped  to 
the  counter  where  Pease  stood,  and 
asked  quite  amiably  to  see  some  of  the 
best  calicoes,  just  in  fi*em  New-Ywk. 
Pease,  the  narrow-minded  idiot,  thought 
this  a  good  time  to  play  off  a  smart  trick 
on  one  of  Smith's  regular  customers. 
So  he  paraded  a  large  variety  of  goods 
before  her,  and  took  occasion  to  recom- 
mend a  very  pretty  article,  for  which  he 
charged  a  monstrous  price,  because  he 
said  it  was  a  very  scarce  pattern,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  they  had  se- 
cured a  single  piece.  As  the  lady  her- 
self could  perceive,  it  had  not  been 
opened  before ;  not  a  soul  in  the  village 
had  even  seen  the  outside  of  it.    Now, 
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it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Ester- 
brook  WW  different  from  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  and  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of 
haying  the  first  dress  cut  from  the  piece. 
Indeed,  she  determined,  on  this  occasion, 
to  take  two  dresses  instead  of  one ;  Em- 
ily was  coming  home,  and  would  want 
it  Just  as  Pease  was  about  to  measure 
off  the  desired  quantity,  Mrs.  Esterbroc^ 
exclaimed: 

* Tou  are  sure  those  colors  are  fitst  ?* 

^Fast,  ma*amt  fast  as  the  meeting- 
house round  the  comer.  We  will  war- 
rant them  not  to  run  nor  change. 
Why,  for  color,  we  have  nothing  like  it 
in  the  store.* 

AU  this  time,  Hiram  had  been  senring 
his  customer;  but  with  both  ears  and 
at  least  one  eye  attentive  to  what  was 
going  on  near  him. 

Again  Pease  commenced  to  measure, 
when  Hiram  stepped  deliberately  for- 
ward and  said : 

*Mr.  Pease  is  mistaken,  Mrs.  Ester- 
brook,  those  colors  are  not  fast' 

*  What  the — '  hell  do  you  know  about 
it?  Pease  was  going  to  say;  but  he 
stopped  short  at  the  second  word,  utter- 
ly abashed  and  confounded  at  the  extra- 
ordinary assumption  of  the  junior  clerk. 
Never  before  had  Hiram  made  such  a 
demonstration.  Now  he  stood  calm  and 
composed,  firmly  fortified  by  the  tniih. 
He  looked  and  acted  precisely  as  if  he 
were  the  principal,  and  the  objui^gation 
of  Pease  died  on  his  lips.  He  attempted 
to  cast  on  Hiram  a  contemptuous  glance, 
as  he  managed  to  say : 

*  Perhaps  you  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do,'  and  turned  away  to  attend 
to  a  new-comer. 

*I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Medcer,  I  declare,'  said  Mrs.  Ester- 
brook. 

*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  I  who  should 
be  obliged  to  you  for  looking  in.  Tou 
must  excuse  the  mistake.  Mr.  Pease 
is  not  so  fiuniUar  with  calicoes  as  I  am. 
But  I  will  now  wait  on  you  myself  We 
have  a  box  of  goods  in  the  back-store, 
not  yet  open,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  find 
in  it  just  what  you  want' 

Any  one  who  had  seen  Hiram's  air, 


and  heard  him  speak,  would  have  taken 
him  for  the  proprietor.  With  what  a 
low,  respectfiil  tone  he  addressed  the 
lady.  How  pleasantly  it  fell  on  the  ear. 
An  immense  box  of  merchandise  to  be 
opened  and  all  the  contents  overhauled 
to  please  her  I  Charley  was  summoned, 
hauuner  and  hatchet  freely  used,  and 
the  goods  displayed.  Hiram,  who  knew 
much  better  what  Mrs.  Esterbrook  want- 
ed than  she  knew  herself^  selected  some- 
thing very  acceptable.  The  price  he  put 
at  first  cost  Not  content  with  that,  he 
actually  sold  the  lady  silk  for  a  dress, 
putting  it  at  cost  also,  and  no  human 
being  could  have  been  in  better  humor 
than  she. 

*I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Esterbrook,  for 
your  disappointment  about  the  first  cali- 
co you  selected,'  continued  Hiram.  *I 
do  hope  you  and  other  members  of  your 
&mily  will  look  in  often,  even  if  you  do 
not  purchase;  it  sometimes  helps  one 
to  form  a  judgment  to  look  at  different 
stocks.  But .  I  must  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you.  We  profess  to  seU  cheap,  very 
cheap,  but  I  can  never  offer  you  similar 
articles  at  the  price  you  have  these ;  they 
are  given  you  precisely  at  cost,  as  a  slight 
compensation  for  your  trouble  in  having 
to  look  a  second  time.  Besides,  it  is  a 
matter  of  mere  justice  to  those  worthy 
people,  the  Smiths,  to  say  we  do  not  sell 
our  goods  at  these  prices,  and  I  beg  you 
not  to  so  report  it' 

*  What  an  excellent  young  man  you 
are,'  said  good  Mrs.  Esterbrook,  in  the 
fullness  of  her  heart 

*  My  dear  madam,  really  I  can  not  see 
any  special  excellence  in  simply  doing 
my  duty.' 

Hiram  smiled  one  <^  his  amiable,  win- 
ning smiles,  and  bowed  his  new  custom- 
er politely  out  of  the  store. 

By  this  time  the  dinner-hour  had  ar- 
rived. Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by 
Pease  to  Hiram  since  the  scene  just  re- 
counted. Not  a  syllable  did  he  utter  at 
table.  Hiram,  on  the  contrary,  entered 
into  fiimiliar  conversation,  placid  as  usu- 
al, and  enjoyed  his  dinner  quite  as  well 
as  he  ever  had  done.  When  the  meal 
was  over,  Pease  asked  Mr.  Jessup  if  ha 
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would  step  into  the  store  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Jessup  accordingly  walked  over; 

*  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Jessup/  he  de- 
manded, when  all  were  together,  includ- 
ing Charley,  'whether  you  are  the  own- 
er in  here  or  Hiram  Meeker  ? ' 

*Why  do  you  put  such  a  question, 
Pease?' 

Thereupon  Pease  told  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances very  much  as  they  occurred. 
Mr.  Jessup  made  no  reply.  He  was 
taken  aback  himsel£  Hiram  said  not  a 
word. 

*  It*  s  so,  an't  it,  Charley  ? '  cried  Pease. 

'Pye  nothing  to  say  about  it,'  an- 
swered the  boy.  He  liked  Hiram,  and 
detested  Pease,  and  was  glad  to  see  him 
humiliated. 

*  It  if  BO,'  obsenred  Hiram. 
Mr.  Jessup  was  astounded. 

*I  shall  think  the  matter  over  seri- 
ously, young  men,  and  make  up  my 
mind  about  it  this  evening.  Now  let 
us  attend  to  business.' 

Mr.  Jessup  had  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  Hiram's  conduct  was  very 
reprehensible — not  that  he  cared  about 
Pease  being  snubbed,  that  he  rather 
enjoyed  than  otherwise,  but  he  thought 
what  Hiram  had  done  would  serve  to 
cast  discredit  on  the  establishment 
Before,  however,  deciding  to  censure 
him  in  presence  of  his  fellow-clerks,  he 
determined  to  speak  with  him  privately. 
He  took  occasion  without  the  knowledge 
of  Pease,  to  ask  Hiram  to  step  to  the 
house,  and  once  there,  he  requested  him 
to  give  his  version  of  the  affair.  Hiram 
replied  that  Pease  had  stated  it  very 
correctly. 

*What  could  be  your  object,'  asked 
Mr.  Jessup,  *  in  doing  what  would  throw 
disgrace  on  my  store,  for  you  know  such 
an  admission  would  disgrace  us  ? ' 

*  To  serve  your  interests,  as  in  duty 
bound,'  replied  Hiram. 

Mr.  Jessup  could  not  so  understand 
it,  and  Hiram  rmdertook  calmly  to  ex- 
plain how  dishonest  it  was  for  Pease  to 
do  as  he  did.  It  had  very  little  effect 
on  Mr.  Jessup.  His  nerves  were  too 
strong  to  be  unsettled  by  a  moral  appeal 
He  told  Hiram  he  was  to  blame,  and 


said  he  should  be  obliged  to  so  express 
himself^  when  they  all  met,  and  he  must 
add  a  caution  for  the  futu^ 

*  Fool ! '  exclaimed  Hiram,  startled  out 
of  his  usual  calm  propriety,  '  do  you  not 
comprehend  if  that  woman  had  gone  out 
of  your  store  with  the  calico,  that  she 
not  only  would  never  enter  it  again,  but 
she  would  publish  your  name  over  town 
as  a  swindler  and  a  cheat,  and  you  never 
would  hear  the  end  of  it  Pease  had 
charged  her  double  prices,  and  the  goods 
would  not  stand  a  single  washing.  And 
you  know  whether  or  not  you  are  ready 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  Deacon  Ester- 
brook  holds  on  this  house.' 

Mr.  Jessup  colored  deeply.  When  he 
purchased  his  house  he  left  a  pretty 
large  mortgage  on  it,  which  the  owner 
had  sold  to  Deacon  Esterbrook,  who  was 
a  moneyed  man,  and  who  now  held  it 
quite  content  with  his  yearly  six  per 
cent 

*  You  seem  to  interest  yourself  in  my 
private  affairs,'  said  Mr.  Jessup  in  a  sar- 
castic tone. 

*  Why  shouldn't  I,  sir,  so  long  as  I  am 
in  your  employ,'  answered  Hiram,  with- 
out noticing  the  irony. 

*  You're  a  devilish  strange  fellow,  any 
how,'  said  Mr.  Jessup,  musingly,  '  but  I 
confess  I  never  had  a  person  about  me 
half  so  useful.' 

*  I  could  be  of  much  more  service  to 
you  if  you  would  conduct  your  business 
on  strict  mercantile  principles.' 

*  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do 
different  from  what  I  am  doing  ? ' 

'  I  would  have  every  thing  done  straight 
and  HONEST,  Mr.  Jessup,'  said  Hiram 
firmly. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  not  hon- 
est?' 

*  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  on  the  subject  I  am  only  talking 
about  the  management  of  your  business. 
You  censure  me  for  not  standing  still 
and  seeing  one  of  your  neighbors  grossly 
cheated,  by  which  you  would  have  lost 
some  of  the  best  customers  in  town,  to 
say  the  least  By  taking  the  course  I 
did,  I  saved  the  credit  of  the  concern 
instead  of  injuring  it,  and  I  even  spoke 
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of  it  as  a  mistake  of  Pease,  instead  of  a 
deception.* 

Mr.  Jessup  was  already  conyinced,  as 
indeed,  his  petulance  proved,  that  Hiram 
was  right,  but  he  had  some  pride  in  not 
appearing  to  yield  too  soon. 

*  I  understand  the  matter  better  now, 
and  really,  Hiram,  you  did  just  about 
the  right  thing,  thaf  s  a  fact  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  after  alL  I  shall  tell 
Pease  he  did  very  wrong  to  attempt  any 
of  his  tricks  on  such  a  person  as  Mrs. 
Esterbrook,  and  in  future ^ 

*  In  future  one  of  us  must  be  an  ab- 
sentee from  the  premises,'  said  Hiram 
coolly. 

*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*Just  this.  Pease's  year  is  up  next 
week,  and  then  one  of  us  must  leave.' 

Mr.  Jessup  fell  into  a  brown  study. 
He  reflected  on  the  admirable  manner 
Hiram  had  performed  his  duties;  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
several  excellent  customers  had  been 
secured  through  his  influence ;  he  con- 
sidered the  respectability  of  the  Meeker 
family,  and  called  to  mind  how  indiffer- 
ent Mary  had  become  to  Pease,  while 
she  seemed  gratified  when  Hiram  was 
near.  Again,  Pease,  when  measured  by 
Hiram's  more  comprehensive  tact  and 
shrewdness,  seeemed  a  booby,  a  nobody, 
and  Mr.  Jessup  wondered  how  he  ever 
acquired  such  an  influence  over  him,  and 
he  was  the  more  disgusted  with  himself 
the  more  he  thought  about  it 

*  It  is  working  right,  after  all,'  he  said 
to  himself.  *  I  shall  be  well  rid  of  Pease, 
and  Hiram  shall  take  his  place.'  Then  , 
rising  from  his  seat,  he  observed:  *I 
will  think  the  matter  over  carefully,  and 
you  shall  have  my  decision  on  the  day. 
Now  set  to  work  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.' 

Hiram  went  back  to  the  store  as  cer- 
tain of  the  fate  of  Pease  as  if  he  was 
himself  to  decide  it  *  Check-mated ' — 
something  like  that  passed  from  his  lips. 
His  countenance,  however,  gave  no  sign 
of  triumph,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  feeling. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Jessup  announced 
that,  after  due  consideration,  he  was  of 
opinion  the  conduct  of  Pease  was  so 


censurable  that  the  interference  of  Hiram 
was  very  proper,  if  not,  indeed,  praise- 
worthy. 

*  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  settle  with 
me  ? '  said  Pease  ferociously. 

'  Just  as  you  please,'  replied  Mr.  Jes- 
sup. 

*•  Well,  I  guess  I  have  staid  about  long 
enough  in  this  place  when  Fve  lived  to 
see  you  coming  the  honest  dodge  so 
strong  as  that — darned  if  I  han't!' 

Next  week  Pease  had  quit,  and  Hiram 
Meeker  was  head-clerk. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  through 
the  town  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Pease  had  been  'discharged  from  Jes- 
sup's  store  for  cheating '  —  so  the  story 
went  Mr.  Jessup  was  too  shrewd  not 
to  make  the  most  of  the  circumstance. 
He  declared,  in  his  off-hand  manner,  that 
he  never  professed  to  have  the  strait- 
laced  habits  of  some  people;  he  con- 
fessed he  did  not  like  a  fellow  the  less 
for  his  being  'cute  in  a  trade,  and  eyes 
open,  but  when  it  came  to  l3ring  and 
cheating,  then  any  of  his  folks  must  look 
out  if  he  caught  them  at  it,  that's  alL 

With  most  of  the  people  this  frank, 
open  avowal  was  very  convincing;  but 
there  were  certain  obstinate  persons 
such  as  are  every  where  to  be  found, 
and  who  are  fond  of  going  against  the 
general  opinion,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  this  was  all  gammon.  They 
knew  Jessup  too  well  to  *  allow'  he 
cared  any  thing  about  it,  not  he.  Noth- 
ing but  the  fear  of  that  honest  young 
Meeker  led  to  the  disgrace  of  Pease,  who 
no  doubt  would  now  be  made  the  scape- 
grace for  all  Jessup's  shortcomings  in 
the  store-way.  So  it  went  But  in  the 
balance  of  accounts  Jessup  was  a  great 
gainer.  Of  course,  numerous  were  the 
questions  put  to  Hiram.  He  preserved 
great  discretion — would  say  little.  It 
did  not  become  him  to  speak  of  Mr.  Jes- 
sup's private  matters.  Good  Mrs.  Ester- 
brook  was  not  silent,  however.  The 
story  was  repeated  and  repeated.  It 
reached  the  parsonage ;  it  found  its  way 
among  the  customers  of  the  Smitha 
Mrs.  Esterbrook  felt  herself  a  good  deal 
raised  in  her  own  importance,  that  the 
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head-derk  of  a  store  she  was  never  in 
before  should  be  summarily  dismissed 
for  misconduct  toward  her.  She  began 
rather  to  like  that  Mr.  Jessup,  (the  cali- 
coes and  silk  proved  such  bargains,  and 
just  what  she  wanted,)  a  man  to  do  as 
he  did  was  not  so  very  &r  out  of  the 
way,  and  as  for  his  wife,  she  was  a 
charming  woman,  she  always  said  so. 
Mary,  too,  what  a  sweet  girl!  Well, 
she  should  at  least  divide  her  custom 
between  the  two  stores  if  the  Deacon 
was  wiUing  —  and  the  Deacon  was  will- 
ing, for  he  wanted  Jessup  to  do  suffi- 
dently  well  to  keep  up  his  interest 
money  prompt  Not  only  did  Mrs.  Est- 
erbrook  call  firequently,  but  so  did  many 
others  of  the  Smith  fiiction.  I  need  not 
say  ^lat  Hu*am  was  inde&tigable.  He 
secured  the  services  of  a  nice,  active 
young  fellow,  whom  he  took  great  pains 
to  teach,  and  every  thing  went  on  like 
clock-work.  Mr.  Jessup  was  content, 
for  he  saw  he  was  constantly  gaining 
custom,  but,  in  fact,  he  was  a  good  deal 
conflised,  and  hardly  felt  at  home  in  his 
own  place,  so  completely  did  Hiram 
bring  it  under  his  own  control 

The  first  thing  he  undertook  was  an  en- 
tire overhauling  of  the  stock,  and  a  close 
examination  of  its  value.  Then  he  in- 
sisted, yes,  insisted  that  the  prices  should 
be  marked  in  plain  figures  on  the  goods, 
so  every  body  could  see  for  themselves. 

Jessup  remonstrated :  *  Thunder  I  what 
win  become  of  us  at  this  rate  ?  I  tell 
you  there  are  some  it  won't  do  to  be 
frank  with.  Even  old  Smith  never  un- 
dertook to  expose  his  marks  I ' 

*  The  very  reason  why  we  should  do 
80,'  said  Hiram.     *  We  are  honest.' 

I  wish  you  could  have  heard  tiie  tone 
in  which  Hiram  said  that,  and  have  seen 
the  expression  of  his  countenance.  It 
made  Jessup's  flesh  creep,  he  did  not 
know  why.  So  Hiram,  as  usual,  had 
his  own  way,  and  overhauled  every 
thing.  Lots  of  old  goods  piled  away 
oat  of  sight,  as  unsalable,  were  brought 
forward,  carefully  examined,  and  mark- 
ed down,  on  an  average,  to  half  cost 
Then  appeared  hand-bills  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Jessup  had  detennined,  prior 


to  getting  in  a*  complete  new,  firesh, 
fiishionable  lot  of  dry  goods,  to  dispose 
of  the  stock  %u  hand  at  a  tremendous 
sacrifice.  These  were  sent  all  over  the 
country  into  the  adjoining  villages,  every 
where  within  twen^  miles.  How  the  peo- 
ple rushed  to  buy,  and  when  they  came, 
and  found  really  that  great  bargains 
were  to  be  had,  they  resolved  to  come 
again  when  the  new  goods  should  arrive. 

Thus  Hiram  triumphed.  In  six  months 
after  J.  Pease  left,  Benjamin  Jessup's 
store  was  the  store  of  Hampton,  and 
Benjamin  Jessup  himself  on  the  road  to 
prosperity  and  wealth. 

Hiram  Meeker  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
room  over  tiie  store,  late  one  evening. 
He  had  been  with  Mr.  Jessup  a  year  and 
eleven  months.  Another  month,  and 
the  second  year  would  be  completed. 

•I  believe,*  so  ran  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  *I  have  learned  pretty  much 
an  there  is  to  be  found  out  here ;  have 
not  done  badly,  either.  Cousin  Ben- 
netts advice  to  mother  was  right  I  am 
not  ready  to  go  to  New-York  yet  There 
is  much  country  knowledge  to  be  gained. 
Let  me  see,  I  vriU  drive  over  to  Bums- 
viUe  next  week.  Joel  Bums  is  carrying 
every  thing  before  him,  they  say.  AU 
sorts  of  business.  A  first-class  man; 
neither  a  Smith  nor  a  Jessup.  I  met 
Sarah  Bums  last  wedc  at  a  party  over 
at  Croft's  — lovely  girl  I  think  Bums- 
viUe  win  suit  me.' 

Thereupon  Hiram  Meeker  took  up  his 
Bible,  which  lay  on  the  table  near  him, 
drew  himself  a  little  closer  to  the  fire, 
moved  the  lamp  into  a  convenient  posi- 
tion, and  read  one  chapter  in  course; 
it  was  in  Deuteronomy.  Then  he  kneel- 
ed in  prayer  for  about  five  minutes.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished,  he  went  to  bed, 
equaUy  satisfied  with  his  labors  and  his 
devotions ;  complacently  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  pillow,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  go,  Mr.  Jessup,  but  I 
have  my  fortune  to  make  yet,  you  know, 
and  I  must  look  a  little  to  my  own  in- 
terests.' 

*Tes,  but  confound  it.  Meeker,  what 
is  it  you  want?    I  expected  to  raise 
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jour  salary;  in  fiict,  it's  no  aooount 
what  you  charge  me,  you  mustn't  go, 
that's  settled.'  « 

*  Indeed  I  must' 

'Why,  what  is  the  matter?  If  you 
say  so,  I  will  take  you  into  partnership, 
though  you  are  not  one  and  twenty. 
Really,  Hiram,  don't  leave  us  in  this 
way.* 

*  I  repeat,  I  am  sorry  to  do  so,  hut  as 
I  have  no  intention  of  living  in  Hamp- 
ton, it  is  now  time  I  should  quit' 

'But  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with- 
out you?' 

'  Persevere  in  the  course  you  are  now 
pursuing.  Stick  honestly  to  good  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Jessup,  and  you  will  continue 
to  prosper.' 

'  Damn  it,  I  know  better,'  exclaimed 
Jessup  pettishly ;  'I  mean  —  I  swear  I 
don't  know  what  I  mean,  [Hiram's  cold 
blue  eye  was  fixed  calmly  on  him,] 
cussed  if  I  do ;  but  I  say  'tan't  honesty 
which  has  done  the  thing  for  me.  No ; 
old  Smith  is  honest  —  so  is  his  son ; 
I  respect  both  of  them  for  being  so,  yes 
I  do.  Tou  are  honest,  too,  Hiram; 
straight  as  a  shingle — ^have  always  found 
you  so;  but  I  can't  tell  why,  yours 


seems  another  sort  of  honesty  from 
Smith's  honesty,  and  that's  a  fact' 

Bei\jamin  Jessup  had  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  the  truth,  but  the  more  he  tried 
to  explain,  the  more  he  floundered,  till 
Hiram  came  to  his  relief  and  to  his  own 
also,  for  he  did  not  greatly  enjoy  the 
comparison  Jessup  was  attempthig  to 
institute. 

'  I  think  I  understand  you.  The  fact 
is,  in  the  management  of  your  business, 
I  have  endeavored  to  combine  what  tact 
and  shrewdness  I  am  master  of  with 
scrupulous  £ur  dealing  and  int<^ty.' 

*  That's  it,  Hiram,  now  you've  hit  itf 
but  it's  the  shrewdness  tliat's  done  the 
work.  Oh  I  I  shall  never  get  a  man 
who  can  fill  your  place.' 

In  due  course,  Hiram  left  for  Bums- 
ville.  The  prayers  and  good  wishes  of 
the  village  went  with  him.  Mary  Jessup 
was  disconsolate ;  but  why  ?  Hiram  had 
never  committed  himself  All  the  girls 
said :  '  What  a  fool  she  is  to  think  he 
was  g<Mng  to  marry  any  body  older  than 
himself  I '  and  they  laughed  about  Mary 
Jessup. 


NEWBERN  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS. 


That  part  of  North-Carolina  which 
borders  on  the  Sound,  has  within  the 
past  six  months  became  the  theatre  of 
events  of  the  most  exciting  nature,  in 
which  Newbem,  its  principal  town,  has 
borne  a  prominent  purt 

It  may  be  interesting  to  review  its  his- 
ioTj.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  dates  back 
to  the  explorations  of  Raleigh's  colony 
in  1584,  when  they  visited  an  Indian 
town  named  Newsiok,  'situated  on  a 
goodly  river  called  the  Neus,'  but  the 
adventurers  did  not  examine  the  river, 
and  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before 
any  further  record  of  the  visit  of  white 
men  occurred.  The  north-eastern  coun- 
ties had,  however,  been  partially  settled 
by  refugees  firom  Virginia,  where  in  the 
absence  of  law  and  gospel  they  became 


as  degraded  a  community  as  there  was 
on  the  continent  Their  descendants 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  overrun 
the  South  to  the  Mississippi  and  on  to 
Texas. 

But  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
counties  on  the  Neuse  to  derive  their 
immigrants  fix>m  and  to  have  their  insti- 
tutions formed  by  a  better  class  than 
the  inferior  fiunilies  of  Virginia,  further 
degraded  by  a  residence  in  Eastern 
North-Carolina,  at  that  period  known 
as  the  harbor  for  rogues  and  pirates. 

The  earliest  settlers  on  the  Neuse  were 
French  Huguenots,  who  first  located  on 
the  James  River,  in  Viiiginia,  but  were 
afterwards  induced  by  the  proprietOTS  of 
Carolina  to  accept  grants  of  land  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Carteret  County,  to 
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whk^  place  &ej  remoyed  in  1707.  In 
1710  a  colony  from  Switzeriand  and  G«r- 
mui  J,  under  the  management  of  Baron 
de  Qraffenreid  and  Louis  Michell  arrived, 
and  were  settled  between  the  Neuse  and 
the  Trent,  and  in  the  triangle  formed  hj 
these  riyers,  laid  out  a  town  with  wide 
streets  and  conyenient  lots,  which  in  re- 
membrance of  the  capital  in  the  Old 
WOTld,  was  called  New-Bern. 

The  settlers  who  abeadj  resided  north 
of  New-Bern  soon  rebelled  against  their 
local  goyenunent,  and  by  continued  de- 
predations on  the  Indim  tribes  in  their 
Vicinity  at  last  brought  on  a  fearftil  war, 
during  whidi  a  large  part  of  both  the 
white  and  red  men  were  exterminated, 
so  that  many  of  the  poor  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man Protestants  found  they  had  only 
escaped  th^  yindictiye  p«*secutor8  at 
home  to  find  a  bloody  grave  in  the  for^ 
ests  of  Carolina. 

After  tiie  surrender  of  their  grant  to 
the  crown  by  the  lords  proprietors  of 
Carolina,  in  1729,  a  better  state  of  afikirs 
succeeded,  and  a  more  energetic  govern- 
ment, with  its  blessu^  and  prosperity 
was  the  result  The  country  was  then 
settled  and  Newbem  gradually  rose  to 
be  a  place  of  importance,  and  subse- 
quently the  capital  of  the  prorince. 

The  first  printing>press  in  the  province 
was  established  in  1764,  and  the  first 
periodical.  The  North- Carolina  Maga- 
Hne,  issued  the  same  year,  but  it  is 
doubtftd  if  any  book  excepting  the  State 
laws  was  ever  puUished  there.  A  pub- 
lic school  was  incorporated  the  same 
year,  and  Newbem  became  the  principal 
seat  of  education  and  social  intelligence 
in  the  province.  As  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  residence  of  the  royal  Gov- 
ernors, it  attracted  much  wealth,  and  de- 
veloped a  degree  of  culture  which  it  has 
retahied  to  a  later  day. 

Arthur  Dobbs,  for  a  long  period  tiie 
Colonial  Governor,  was  at  ^is  time 
dosdy  identified  with  the  history  of 
Newbem.  He  was  *by  birth  an  Irish- 
man, and  by  nature  an  aristocrat'  He 
died  at  an  advuiced  age  in  1764. 

In  1765,  William  Tryon  succeeded 
Dobbe  as  Governor  of  North-Carolina. 


He  first  resided  at  Brunswidc,  on  the 
Cape  Fear  Btver,  then  a  town  of  note, 
but  now  a  complete  ruin,  and  where 
among  its  remains  are  still  seen  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  St  Philip's  Churdi,  built 
by  his  request,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Irtish  government 

As  Newbem  was  a  more  central  posi- 
tion, and  possessed  more  social  advan- 
tages, Tryon  took  up  his  abode  there, 
not,  however,  till  he  had  made  himself 
odious  by  irritating  the  people  of  the 
western  part  of  the  province  into  a  re- 
bellion, and  had  butchered  numy  who 
were  contending  only  for  justice  and 
their  rights. 

Tryon  was  aristocratic,  tyrannical, 
and  vindictive.  To  gratify  his  pride  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  magnifi- 
cent palace,  and  to  obtun  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  Provincial  Assembly  he 
exhausted  aU  his  promises  and  intrigues. 
In  this  effort  on  the  legislators  he  was 
aided  by  the  blandishments  of  his  lady 
and  bar  sister.  Miss  Wake,  relatives  of 
Lord  HiUborough,  and  he  was  finally 
successful  The  result  was,  that  he 
erected  in  Newbem,  in  1770,  the  most 
elegant  and  expensive  building  on  the 
continent,  the  cost  of  which  was  fiff  be- 
yond the  resources  of  the  province.  The 
plans  of  it,  which  are  still  preserved, 
show  that  the  M.  descriptions  of  its 
splendor  are  not  overwrought  Its 
foundations  can  stiU  be  traced,  and  a 
part  of  one  of  the  wings,  though  in  a 
dikpidated  state,  is  yet  in  existence. 

A  Provincial  Congress  was  held  at 
Newbem,  in  August,  1774,  of  which 
John  Harvey  was  President  In  April, 
1775,  they  elected  delegates  to  the  fii- 
mous  Continental  Congress  which  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and  Newbem  was  for 
some  time  the  most  important  place  in 
the  province. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  State  was 
twice  invaded  by  the  British,  and  many 
towns  suffered  severely,  but  Newbem 
being  remote  from  the  seat  of  war,  did 
not  particularly  feel  its  effects. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  in  New- 
bem secession  once  found  its  strongest 
opposition,  and  finally  its  death-blow. 
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It  will  be  recollected  that  North-CaroHna 
once  extended  to  the  Migsissippi,  and  in- 
chided  an  <^  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  the  whole  of  which  territory 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1784. 
It  was  then  partially  settled,  and  before 
the  general  Goyemment  had  accepted 
the  grant,  the  residents  established  a 
temporary  goyemment,  and  formally  se- 
ceding from  North-Carolina,  formed  *the 
State  of  Franklin.' 

On  the  1st  of  Jane,  1785,  the  Legislsr 
tiffe  assembled  at  Newbem,  when  Got- 
emor  Martin  addressed  them  on  this 
snbjeci  Declaring  that  *by  snch  rash 
and  irregular  conduct  a  precedent  is 
formed  for  every  district  and  eren  for 
erery  county  in  the  State,  to  claim  the 
right  oi  sq>aration  and  independence  for 
any  supposed  grieyanoe  as  caprice,  pride, 
and  ambition  may  dictate,  ther^y  ex- 
hibiting to  the  wtnid  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  a  feeble  or  pusillanimous  gov- 
ernment, that  is  either  unable  or  dares 
not  restrain  the  lawless  designs  of  its 
citizens,*  he  advocated  putting  down  the 
movements  by  force  if  necessary.  But 
the  leaders  were  not  to  be  dissuaded 
from  their  ambitious  purpose,  and  being 
joined  by  a  few  alining  coimties  in 
Viilginia,  they  elected  General  Sevier,  a 
hero  of  the  Revolution,  as  Governor,  and 
the  insurrection  assumed  a  formidable 
shape.  But  the  old  State  met  the 
trouble  energetically,  and  after  exhaust- 
ing aU  proper  conciliatory  measures, 
Sevier,  with  several  of  the  leaders,  was 
arrested,  their  councils  became  divided, 
and  tiie  rebellion  was  crushed.  The 
leaders  asked  and  obtained  pardon,  and 
an  aet  of  amnesty  was  passed,  so  that 
in  the  subsequent  politiod  changes  the 
matter  was  finrgotten. 

For  a  long  period  Newborn  has  been 
the  residence  of  wealthy  and  influential 
families.  Ge<N*ge  Pollock,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  original  proprietors,  who 
died  some  thirty  years  ago,  dwelt  there. 
He  owned  immense  tracts  <^  the  best 
land  in  the  State,  and  over  a  thousand 
slaves. 

There,  too,  was  the  hcmie  of  Judge 
Gaston,  a  learned  lawyer  and  a  most 


estimable  man,  who,  though  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  reqwcted  by  all  sects  and 
conditions,  even  in  those  days  <^  fierce 
sectaries.  John  Stanly  f<Nr  a  loi^  time 
gave  celebrity  to  Newbem  as  a  lawyer 
and  legislator,  his  oratorical  powers 
being  second  to  those  of  no  man  in  the 
Stata  He  was  the  fitther  of  Edward 
Stanly,  now  iq>pointod  to  act  as  mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  State. 

The  country  around  Newbem  was 
originaHy  moderatdy  fertile,  but  much 
of  it  has  become  exhausted  by  reason 
of  improper  tillage.  The  fcnrei^  which 
were  once  a  vast  extent  of  stately  pines, 
and  fitMn  which  great  quantities  of  tur- 
pentine and  tar  were  for  a  century  and 
a  half  exported,  are  now  little  better 
than  barren  fields.  Pine  lumber  and 
staves  have  Icmg  been  a  laige  article  of 
export,  which  with  com  and  ootton  make 
up  nearly  all  the  articles  sent  abroad. 
But  the  pines  are  now  nearly  exhausted, 
the  trade  in  naval  stores  and  lumber  les- 
sened, and  in  consequence  a  better  state 
of  agriculture  has  commenced.  It  is 
found  that  by  the  aid  of  fertilizers  good 
crops  of  cotton  can  be  raised  on  the  pine 
lands  and  the  fields  k^  in  an  improv- 
ing condition.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  town  has 
improved;  indeed,  as  a  whole  it  has 
hardly  held  its  own.  Still  it  is  a  place 
of  wealth  and  comfort  There  is  an  air 
of  respectability  in  its  ancient  and  stately 
buildings,  its  wide  streets,  and  abundant 
shade-trees,  and  it  is  as  healthy  as  any 
Southern  town  can  be. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Newbem  had 
what  no  other  Southern  town  possessed, 
a  commerce  of  its  own,  that  is,  vessels 
built,  owned,  and  sailed  by  its  own  peo- 
ple. Many  of  these  —  then  engaged 
in  the  West-India  trade — were  partly 
manned  by  slaves  who  belonged  to  ih^ 
{NToprietors  of  the.  vessel  or  its  captain, 
and  at  times,  when  other  seamen  could 
not  be  procured,  these  slaves  wen  al- 
lowed to  make  a  voyage  to  a  Northern 
port,  but  as  their  value  yearly  augments 
ed,  and  the  risk  of  tiieir  suddenly  dis- 
appearing, not  again  to  visit  *  Dixie,*  in- 
oreased  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  they 
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gridoaQjr  retired  to  other  duties  wheve 
their  aervioes  were  less  precuioiis. 

And  here  I  will  relate  sa  anecdote 
whioh  an  old  salt  once  told  me  when  I 
was  strollii^  along  the  wfaarres  of  this 
aneient  town  in  his  companj. 

In  eonsequenee  of  a  bar,  or  ^swash,' 
which  stretches  inside  Ocraooke  Inlet, 
(at  that  time  the  <mly  passage  to  the 
sea,)  the  Tessels  take  in  but  a  part  of 
their  cargoes  at  Newborn,  while  lift- 
ers with  the  remainder  aco(n]^>any  them 
across  the  *  swash,'  where  the  lading  is 
completed.  Quite  a  number  c^  small 
-craft  are  thus  constantly  emplojed,  and 
they  are  guierally  nuumed  and  comr 
manded  by  shiTes.  In  this  trade  was 
once  engaged  *  Jack  Devereaox,'  an  intel- 
ligent black  man  who  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Devereauz  fiunily  —  one  of  the 
F.  F.s  c^  Newbem  —  but  who  had  lat- 

tcriy  become  the  property  of  H t 

G  — ,  a  mercantile  finn  then  doing  a 
floorishing  business  there.  He  was  ci^ 
tarn  of  a  fiunous  lighter,  which  for  its 
eoonnoQs  canying  capadty  had  reoeived 
the  cognomen  of  '  Hungv  and  Thirst' 

In  due  time  the  firm  ctf  H A  C 

dissolTod,  and  C 'moved  West,' 

leafing  an  undiyided  half  of  Captain 
JadL  m  llie  hands  of  his  attorney.  Jack 
had  saOed  the  craft  *on  shares,'  and 
compromised  his  services  by  monthly 
wages  to  his  masters,  and  so  had  grad- 
ually accumulated  some  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Not  fiuoeying  his  new  share- 
holder, he  concluded  to  invest  his  hard- 
earned  dollars  in  his  own  bone  and  mus- 
cle, or  in  other  words,  buy  half  of  him- 
8el£  After  ocosidfirable  higgling,  he 
made  the  bargain,  paying  five  hundred 
dollars  lor  the  share.  On  the  next  trip 
to  the  bar,  as  the  entrance  to  the  sea  is 
usually  called,  there  came  up  one  c^ 
those  sudden  hurricanes  known  as  a 
Southeaster,  whose  force  nothing  can 
withstand.  The  small  craft  was  foun- 
dered, and  Jack,  aft«r  floating  for  a  long 
time  on  a  plank,  finally  drifted  on  to  a 
sand-spit,  and  was  saved. 

Finding  a  passage  home,  he  landed  on 
the  'old  County  Wharf;'  a  melandioly, 
dJAeartemied,  and  depfessed  individual, 


and  without  conferring  widi  a  single  pear- 
son,  nuule  hb  way  to  the  attorney,  from 
whom  he  had  so  lately  purchased  him- 
sell^  and  by  dint  of  persuasion  succeed- 
ed in  having  the  trade  canceled  and  his 
money  returned.  Jade  was  then  him- 
self again.  He  recounted  over  and  over 
his  adventures  by  flood  and  field  to  his 
wondering  friends,  and  said  no  man, 
white  or  blade,  could  imagine  the  trouble 
he  felt  when  floating  on  that  plank,  the 
waves  breaking  over  him  every  moment, 
when  he  considered  he  had  just  bought 
half  of  *  dat  niggw '  that  was  now  going 
to  destructitm,  and  paid  all  the  money 
he  had  for  him.  But  he  had  ^traded 
back,'  and  th^  if  he  was  drowned,  *  he 
wouldn't  lose  a  cent  by  it'  It  was  l<mg 
aft«r  this  event  when  he  told  me  he 
would  never  again  risk  a  cent  in  '  nig- 
ger' property,  it  was  too  'onsartin'  en- 
tirely. Jack  was  a  good  deal  of  a  wag, 
and  told  this  story  with  a  gusto  I  can 
not  describe.*  But  if  Captain  Jack  is 
still  on  this  *  side  of  Jordan,'  he  has 
doubtlass  ere  this  found  '  nigger '  prop- 
erty still  more  *  onsartin.' 

Let  us,  however,  turn  from  the  past 
to  the  present  condition  of  affiurs  in 
Newborn.  Secession  would  never  have 
originated  there.  Wh^n  South-Carolina 
passed  its  act  of  folly  and  madness,  it 
met  with  a  firm  opposition  from  the  old 
Whig  party,  which  still  had  here  a  vital 
existence.  Every  ezertiim  was  nuule 
throughout  the  State  to  repel  the  insidi- 
ous influ^ces  of  the  demagogues  of 
South -Cardina  and  Viiginia^  and  but 
for  the  Jesuitical  management  of  the 
politicians  at  Richmond,  the  ^  Old  North' 
would  have  remained  loyaL  But  all  Uie 
efforts  of  the  true  Union  men  could  not 
avail  in  warding  off  the  storm  that  sw^t 
over  the  South ;  and  the  Convention  at 
Baldgh  passed,  or  rather  was  forced  to 
assent  to,  the  Act  of  Secession,  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,  1861.  In  August  the 
fortifications  below  Newbem  were  com- 
menced, and  continued  for  some  months, 
and  well  gairiscmed,  till  they  were  sup- 

*  This  aoecdote  has  frequently  gme  the  roaxi<1s 
In  ao  abbreriated  fonn.  It  may  Intereet  the  reader 
to  lee  tt  IB  anthflBtio  daUOl. 
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posed  capable  of  defending  tlie  town 
against  any  force  that  might  be  brou^^t 
against  it  General  Burnside,  however, 
attacked  them  on  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  1862,  and  after  a  sharp  battle 
the  rebels  fled,  and  he  occupied  tlie  old 
place  as  a  nbilitary  conquest  All  the 
wealthy  and  prominent  dtisens  fled, 
and  haye  not  returned. 

The  present  condition  of  things  will 
not  l<mg  continue;  a  more  permanent 
gOT^nment,  either  civil  or  military,  will 
soon  be  established,  and  with  it  must 
come  a  new  era  which  will  settle  for  all 
time  the  destiny  of  Newborn. 

Should  the  leading  men  of  the  town 
and  all  Eastern  North-Carolina  make  an 
eflR>rt  and  throw  off  the  incubus  that 
slavery  has  for  a  century  placed  over  it^ 


a  bright  career  of  prosperity  would  open 
before  them.  A  new  emigration,  bring- 
ing energy  and  industry,  would  restore 
their  worn-out  lands,  drain  their  swamps, 
educate  their  youth,  and  make  Newbem 
echo  with  the  hum  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  enterprise  of  such  a 
people  would  soon  open  a  channel  from 
the  Neuse  to  Beaufort  harbor,  and  so 
avoid  the  shoals  and  dangers  of  Ocra- 
coke  and  Hatteras,  and  with  the  present 
railroads,  make  it  the  port  of  exchange 
for  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The  times 
are  propitious ;  already  the  true  men  of 
the  State — and  their  name  is  l^on — 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, when  they  will  decide  for  the  old 
flag  and  the  Union,  never  again  to  repu- 
diate it 


OUR   BRAVE   TIMES. 


I  woNDBB  if  we,  as  a  people,  have  any 
conception  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
the  Times  in  which  we  are  living ;  if  we 
at  all  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
history  which  is  being  lived  all  around 
us ;  if  we  feel  the  colossal  magnitude  of 
the  every-day  events  which  so  crowd 
upon  us  that  we  have  hardly  time  to 
grasp  them ;  if  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  what  has  been 
so  well  called  this  ^fearfully  glorious 
present'  ?  I  think  not,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so. 
Only  when  we  look  back  upon  it  from 
the  higfat  of  the  far-off  fliture,  shall  we 
see  the  country  through  which  we  are 
journeying  in  all  its  grand,  sweeping 
outiines,  its  majestic  prq)ortions,  and 
its  imperial  tints  of  coloring.  The  days 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  a  nation  as 
in  a  life  are  robed  in  colors  sweet  and 
grateful  to  the  eye — softened  hues  of 
green  and  gold — but  the  days  of  war 
and  tribulation  are  days  of  scariet 
and  crimson,  and  all  that  can  be  seen  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  black  and  flame; 
but  the  days  when  Right  achieves  great 
triumphs,  even  through  bloodshed  and 


desolation,  are  days  of  imperial  purple, 
hues  royal  in  their  magnificence.  Thank 
Heaven  that,  through  the  days  of  blood 
and  black,  we  have  at  last  reached  the 
purple  days  of  life  as  a  natioa  A  little 
more  than  a  year  of  war,  and  now  the 
skies  are  brightening.  Thank  Qod  I  for 
they  have  been  black,  black,  blade  with 
horror  and  suffering  and  crime.  And 
yet  such  a  year  as  this,  I  am  almost 
persuaded,  is  worth  a  score  of  years  <^ 
peace.  It  certainly  has  adiieved  m<»« 
for  truth  and  humanity  and  God  than 
the  score  of  years  which  preceded  it 
As  a  nation,  we  had  become  almost  des- 
picable. Such  sui^le,  yielding  sUves 
of '  Democratic '  demagogues ;  such  cring- 
ing, fikwning,  knee-bending,  hand-kissing 
agents  <^  the  diabolical,  traitorous  Slave- 
Power  ;  such  apologists  and  supported 
of  Wrong ;  such  pusillanimous,  weak- 
hearted  advocates  of  the  unpopular 
Right;  such  slaves  to  Cotton  and  its 
threats,  that  we  had.  almost  lost  the 
God-given  independence  of  American 
freemen,  and  seemed  —  thank  God! 
events  have  proved  only  seemed  —  to  be 
eotirdy  giy«i  up  to  money  and  mecfaaa- 
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ks,  to  haye  become,  indeed,  a  nation  of 
peddlers.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  our 
prophets  were  stoned  in  their  own  lands, 
our  apostles  stricken  down  in  the  na- 
tional councils,  and  the  few  yoices  that 
were  raised  for  God  and  humanity,  from 
out  the  miry  skm^  of  a  trafficking 
age,  were  almost  unheard  in  tiie  general 
^n  which  went  up  from  all  the  naticms, 
and  the  burden  <»f  whose  song  seemed 
to  be :  '  There  is  no  (}od  but  Cotton,  and 
we  are  all  his  prophets.'  But  the  mo- 
ment the  first  gun  was  fired,  how  all 
this  changedl  How  regally  the  whole 
nation  rose  upt  How  magnificently 
she  threw  off  the  garment  of  rags  and 
filth  which  had  hidden  her  fidr  prq[>or- 
tions,  and  donned  the  imperial  toga  of 
humanity,  and  wrapping  the  rich  fdds 
(^  the  gorgeous  mantle  around  her, 
stood  out  before  the  world  in  all  the 
dignity  of  freedom  and  Tirtue — a  form 
which  made  the  whole  earth  glad  and 
the  heavens  clap  their  hands  in  exulta- 
tion. What  giant  leaps  the  nation  made 
in  manhood  and  heroism,  strides  follow- 
ing each  other  thick  and  fkst^  until  the 
most  cynical  of  the  doubters  of  human- 
ity began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  ae- 
knowledge  that  they  would  not  have 
thought  her  capable  of  such  unexampled 
deeds.  The  national  heroism  which  the 
Northern  people  have  displayed  is  in- 
deed unparalleled.  They  have  risen  up 
as  one  man  to  the  support  of  the  €k)v- 
emment  They  have  offered  property 
and  life  and  the  most  sacred  treasures 
of  the  heart  upon  the  shrine  of  consti- 
tutional liberty.  At  the  sound  of  the 
drum,  they  have  left  the  farm  and  the 
bam,  the  anvil  and  the  mill,  the  church 
and  the  forum,  and  formed  into  the 
grand  army  of  Invincibles  which,  at  the 
word  of  command,  have  marched  for- 
ward, conquering  and  resistless.  They 
have  borne  patiently  with  delay  and  de- 
feat, with  blunders  and  crimes,  with 
humiliation  and  taxation,  and  have,  in 
short,  proved  themselves  AmeTiean9 
worthy  of  the  name.  Of  course,  na- 
tional heroism  has  insfnred  individual 
heroism,  and  to-day  the  country  blazes 
from  firontier  to  metropolis  with  gallant 


records  of  daring  deeds.  Their  numb^ 
is  infinite ;  they  can  not  be  individually 
remembered,  but  only  massed  togethw, 
one  sublime  mosaic  by  which  the  gal- 
lantry and  heroism  of  the  free,  untram- 
meled  North  is  proved.  We  doubt  not 
there  is  a  leaf  for  each  hero  in  the  hero- 
ic reocnxl  <^  heaven,  and  the  due  share 
of  hero-worship  paid  to  each  by  those 
angels  who  love  to  pore  over  the  chron- 
icles of  earth.  And  we  mourn  less  over 
the  coming  of  this  war  at  the  present 
time  than  we  should,  did  we  not  per- 
ceive that  sooner  or  later  it  was  inevit- 
able. It  was  written  in  the  &te-book 
of  God.  Never  bd<n^  was  war  so  em- 
phatically a  war  of  principle.  It  miti- 
gates tiie  suffering  much  to  know  this. 
It  is  something  to  know  that  all  the 
brave  men  who  have  fiJlen  have  fallen 
for  tiie  ri^t ;  and  when  we  believe  so, 
we  do  firmly  believe  that  their  death 
will  give  liberty  and  happiness  to  mil- 
lions yet  to  be.  We  can  not  think  but 
that  their  lives  are  well  spent  There 
are  some  who  are  written  upon  God's 
muster-scroll  as  martyrs  to  liberty.  Who 
would  not  esteem  it  a  happiness  and  a 
glory  to  belong  to  this  Old  Guard,  who 
fix>m  age  to  age  have  rallied  and  rallied 
and  rallied  to  the  support  of  liberty,  to 
the  rescue  of  this  holy  sepulchre  firom 
the  hands  of  desolators  and  barbarians, 
who  have  ever  fought  where  the  fight 
was  thidcest,  have  ever  been  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  world  in  its  cmward  pro- 
gress, and  been  Mishrined  in  the  great 
heart  of  the  world,  th^«  to  glow  like 
the  stars  forever  and  ever  ?  Is  it  a  hard- 
ship to  die  that  one  may  live  forever  ? 
Is  it  a  hardship  to  die  that  millions  who 
now  live  in  wailing  and  woe,  in  chains 
and  degradation,  may  live  in  happiness 
and  fireedom  in  all  time  to  come  ?  The 
voice  of  the  greiA  army  of  American 
fireemen  rolls  back  the  answer,  like  the 
majestic  anthem  of  the  «ea,  No  I  a  deep, 
continuous  no,  which  echoes  firom  the 
broad  Atlantic  to  the  sunset-dyed  Pacific, 
from  the  summits  of  Nevada  to  the  great 
lakes  of  the  North.  Yes,  I  tell  you  the 
whole  people  feel  the  depth  and  sacred- 
ness  of  this  war ;  they  feel  it  to  be,  as 
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Oariyle  stid  of  ih«  French  Revolutioii, 
*  truths  though  a  truth  dftd  in  hell-fire.' 
Then  forward,  noble  army  of  the  brave 
and  true  1  Rally  and  forward,  and  for- 
ward again,  until  erery  Malakoff  of 
Wrong  is  reduced,  and  every  suffering 
Lucknow  of  our  country  hears  the  slo- 
gan of  deliverance.  You  have  glorious 
successes  to  cheer  you  now.  You  can 
think  of  Somerset  and  Donelson,  and  all 
the  glorious  battles  of  the  war — of  forts 
taken,  of  enemies  driven,  of  towns  evac- 
uated, of  the  great  cities  of  the  enemy 
in  our  hands,  of  all  the  stirring,  glorious 
successes  of  our  army  and  our  flag-* 
and  even  had  you  none  of  these  to  think 
o(  you  could  think  of  our  cause,  and 
this  would  be  enough.  Then  let  the 
bugles  sound,  the  trumpets  dang,  the 
drums  beat,  the  cannons  roar,  and  we 
will  march,  and  rally,  and  forward,  and 
charge  and  charge  and  charge,  until  vic- 
tory or  death  crown  our  labors ;  and  if 
death  to  us,  so  let  it  be — it  will  be  vic- 
tory to  our  successors.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  our  Northern  army,  ^ng  plaudits  to 
it»  ye  sons  of  song.  Let  your  doquence 
be  insiHred  by  it,  ye  golden-mouthed 
men— ye  Everetts  and  Sumners.  Write 
of  them,  ye  gifted  who  would  live  in 
the  coming  time.  Weave  garlands  for 
them,  ye  white-handed  and  Uly-browed. 
Write  anthems  and  oratorios  for  them, 
ye  men  of  music.  Pray  for  them,  each 
and  all  of  you,  night  and  day,  with  heart 
and  voice.  But  we  can  not,  if  we  would, 
overlook  the  desolation  which  the  war  has 
brought  and  must  bring  upon  our  &vored 
land.  We  can  not  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  &ct  that,  end  when  it  will,  or  how  it 
may,  it  must  bring  4psolation  to  thou- 
sands of  happy  households,  and  inflict 
never-healing  wounds  up<m  thousands 
of  happy  hearts.  For  every  man  who 
fidls  in  battle  someone  mourns.  For 
every  man  who  dies  in  hospital-wards, 
and  of  whom  no  note  is  made,  some  one 
mourns.    For  the  humblest  soldier  shot 


on  pidcet,  and  of  whose  humble  exit 
tnm  the  stage  of  life  little  is  thought^ 
some  one  mourns.  Nor  this  alone.  For 
every  soldier  disabled;  for  every  one 
who  loses  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  who  is 
wounded  or  languishes  in  protracted 
suffering ;  for  every  one  who  has  *'  only 
camp-fever,'  s(Mne  heart  bleeds,  some 
tears  are  shed.  In  fiir-off  humble  house- 
holds, perlu4>8,  sle^less  nights  and  anx- 
ious days  are  passed,  of  which  the  world 
never  knows ;  and  every  wounded  and 
crippled  sddier  who  returns  to  fiunily 
and  friends,  brings  a  lasting  pang  with 
him.  Oh  I  how  the  mothers  feel  this 
war  I  If  ever  God  is  sad  in  heaven,  it 
seems  to  me  it  must  be  when  he  looks 
upon  the  hearts  of  mothers.  We  who 
are  young,  think  little  of  it,  know  noth- 
ing of  it ;  neithn',  I  think,  do  the  £ir 
thers  or  tiie  brothers  know  much  of  it ; 
but  it  is  the  poor  mothers  and  wives  of 
the  soldiers.  God  help  them  I  But  the 
theme  is  too  sad — let  us  leave  it  And 
amid  this  wild  rush  of  war,  let  us  not 
forget  our  individual  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. Garlyle  truly  says:  *£ach 
of  us  here,  let  tiie  world  go  how  it  will, 
and  be  victorious  or  not  victorious,  has 
he  not  a  little  life  of  his  own  to  lead  ? 
One  life — a  little  gleam  of  life  between 
two  eternities — no  second  chance  to  us 
for  evermore.'  Let  us  not  forget  the 
loves,  the  amenities  and  charities  of  so- 
cial life.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  world  must  go  on  as  ever, 
that  the  great  virtues  of  charity  and 
self-denial  must  more  than  ever  be  ex- 
ercised, and  that  the  discipline  and  per- 
fection of  our  own  characters  is  as  ever 
our  grand  life-work.  Then  let  the  angry 
waves  of  tumult  dash  up  and  froth  at 
our  feet,  let  the  skies  blacken  and  the 
tempest  roar,  God  is  over  alL  This  one 
thing  we  are  to  remember,  and  be  cheer- 
fuL    Browning  says: 

'  Qod  's  in  his  heaven — 
All*s  right  with  the  worid.* 
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THE   CRISIS   AND  THE   PARTIES. 


Fb(hc  two  points  of  view,  the  great 
and  preeminently  American  nation  Ti- 
brates  at  present  in  a  crisis  of  immense 
historical  significance.  The  first  is,  that 
of  ttte  war  between  the  United  and  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  which  is  yir- 
toally  a  strife  between  Free  Labor  seek- 
ing to  enlarge  itis  sphere  and  retain  its 
power  against  agricultural  aristocracy 
maintained  by  slave  labor.  All  the  en- 
eigies  and  theories  of  industrial  pro- 
gress, of  science,  and  of  constant  intel- 
lectual development ;  in  a  word,  all  that 
is  most  characteristic  of  Hhe  spirit  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,'  is  enlisted  on 
the  one  side ;  all  that  is  finding  out  and 
wearing  away,  with  all  that  character- 
ises the  unwisest  conswvatism  has  taken 
its  last  stand  on  the  other.  It  is  the 
(dd  story  of  'the  generation  which 
comes  and  of  that  which  goes,'  reduced 
to  the  intense  form  of  a  fierce  fight 
All  of  this — but  little  understood  with- 
in a  very  few  years — has  been  of  late 
made  generally  intelligible  on  this  side 
of  the  border,  thanks,  perhaps,  as  much 
to  Mr.  Hammond's  word  'mudsill'  as  to 
any  other  cause.  In  the  short  sentence 
which  dedared  that  there  should  always 
exist,  in  every  community,  one  ever- 
smdcen  and  permanently  degraded  class, 
the  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  South  and  North  was  set  forth  in  a 
fijrm  intelligible  to  the  humblest  ca- 
pacity, and  it  wu  understood — ^how  well 
has  been  shown  in  many  a  bloody  field. 

The  other  crisis  in  which  we  are  at 
present  involved  is  domestic  and  purely 
politicaL  It  is  the  growth  of  opposing 
political  parties,  and  its  existence  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  regretted,  if  we  take 
only  a  superficial  view  of  the  causes  of 
its  birth.  We  could  all  wish  for  some 
tone  to  come — perhaps  forever — to  see 
only  a  single  Union-party,  with  all  men, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
pushing  steadily  on  to  the  great  goal  of 
unity,  commerdal  development,  and  so- 
cial progress.    But  we  forget  that  so 
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surely  as  night  follows  day,  even  so 
surely,  in  every  community,  will  there 
be  a  conservative  section  and  a  progress- 
ive; the  'extreme  right'  of  the  former 
consisting  of  firozen  conservatives,  advo- 
cating the  preservation  of  every  anti- 
quated evil,  because  it  has  acquired  in 
their  eyes  a  halo  of  'respectability,' 
while  on  the  'extreme  left'  of  their  op- 
ponents will  be  found  the  radical  inno- 
vators, for  whom  no  extravagance  of  re- 
form is  too  great ;  so  that  as  each  mole- 
cule or  group  of  atoms  has  its  positive 
and  negative  electrical  point,  and  as 
each  atom  in  turn  obeys  the  same  law, 
so  we  see  the  positive  and  negative  poles 
of  North  and  South  again  reflected  in 
the  rapidly  increasing  divisions  among 
us  of  Conservatives,  who,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  still  indicate  the  plebeian  origin 
which  they  would  now  so  gladly  disown 
by  the  term  Democrats;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  Republicans,  nick-named 
at  present  Radicals — somewhat  unjust- 
ly ;  since  the  term  is  strictly  applicable 
only  to  a  very  limited  portion  of  their 
number. 

There  were  men  of  high  intelligence 
among  the  founders  of  the  old  Demo- 
cratic party;  men  who  understood  in 
many  respects  the  true  interests  of  hu- 
manity and  its  inevitable  tendency,  un- 
der the  influences  of  firee  labor,  fi^e 
schools,  and  science.  But  with  the 
masses,  it  owed  its  growth  to  the  old 
assumed  '  natural  antagonism '  of  labor 
to  capital,  or  of  'the  poor  against  the 
rich.'  It  was  essentially  the  same  party 
as  that  which  was  played  upon  by  low 
demagogues  like  Cleon  in  the  old  Greek 
day ;  by  men  who  stirred  up  the  poor 
and  ignorant  against  the  privileged  and 
rich,  for  theur  own  selfish  advantage. 
Of  late  years,  more  enlightened  and  in- 
telligent views  have  prevailed  in  all  par- 
ties, and  the  Cleons  of  the  present  day 
have  been  compelled  to  adventure  more 
and  more  among  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  fbr  dupes.    For  the  workman 
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is  graduailj  le«nung  with  his  employer 
that  there  is  a  harmony  of  interests  and 
a  gradual  adjustment  of  the  prices  al- 
lotted to  the  relative  values  of  time, 
lahor,  hrains,  and  c^>ital,  and  that  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  this  adjustment 
is,  the  keeping  up  of  a  constant  warfare 
between  laborers  and  employers.  It  is 
the  skilled  employS  who  becomes  him- 
self the  capitalist  in  due  time,  under  a 
peaceable  and  well-organized  system,  as 
labor  and  brains  rise  in  value,  and  the 
greatest  impediment  to  his  rise  is  a  set- 
tled state  of  war  between  himself  and 
the  employer.  Education  and  political 
equality,  the  competition  of  capital,  and 
the  ever-increasing  appreciation  of  in- 
telligence, are  constantly  promoting  this 
harmony  and  oiabling  labor  to  secure 
Its  rights. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  ancient  De- 
mocracy, or  rather  its  leaders,  having 
for  many  years  held  political  supremacy 
and  shared  the  spoils,  actually  took  the 
place  of  their  opponents,  and,  in  their 
decline,  naturally  enough,  formed  a 
coalition  with  the  intensely  aristocratic 
South.  Meanwhile,  what  became  of  the 
once  aristocratic  Opposition,  with  its 
*  silk-stocking  gentry,*  as  they  were 
termed  ?  Like  the  Democracy,  it  died  a 
natural  death,  so  &r  as  the  active  en- 
forcement of  its  principles  was  concern- 
ed, after  those  principles  had  no  longer 
a  foundation  in  the  social  developments 
of  the  age.  Here  and  there,  an  old  and 
incurable  devotee  to  mere  forms  or  party 
shibboleth,  who  could  not  comprehend 
the  new  order  of  thought,  went  over  to 
the  *  Democratic  *  conservatives.  Of  such 
were  the  old  gentlemen  who,  in  Phila- 
delphia, voted  for  the  white  waistcoat 
and  immaculate  snowy  neck-tie  of  James 
Buchanan.  They  fled  to  their  ancient 
foes,  that  they  might  die  happily  in  the 
holy  odor  of  respectability,  quite  igno- 
rant that  a  new  gospel  of  what  may 
be  termed  Respect  Ability  was  being 
preached,  and  building  up  a  higher  and 
grander  order  of  nobility  than  they  had 
ever  dreamed  of. 

Meanwhile,  the  arrogance  of  the  Sou^ 
and  its  desperate  struggle  to  secure  po- 


litical preponderance,  by  extending  slav- 
ery to  ihe  territories,  developed  in  the 
North  a  free-soil  and  free-labor  party, 
which  received,  most  appropriately,  the 
name  of  Republican.  The  doctrine  of 
free-labor  being  intimately  allied  to  every 
other  form  of  social  freedom,  and  of  ac- 
tive thought  and  social  science,  had  a 
natural  affinity  for  'intellect*  The  old 
Opposition,  which  had  boasted,  or  been 
taunted  with,  possessing  'all  the  dig- 
nity,* including  that  of  superior  culture, 
swelled  the  ranks  of  this  new  party  with 
writers  and  thinkers  of  eminence.  So  it 
grew  in  power,  taking  in,  of  course,  many 
varied  elements,  bo^  good  and  bad. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
proper  conduct  of  ^e  war,  and  iho  dia- 
posiU  of  the  enemy  in  case  of  victory, 
soon  led  to  decided  differences  between 
the  Democracy,  who  could  not — owing 
to  ancient  custom — throw  aside  their 
love  for  the  name,  or  ^eir  antipathy  to 
the  new  doctrines  which  threatened 
their  power.  The  mass  of  them  had 
grown  up  in  firm  alliance  with  the 
South,  and  duped  and  cat*s-pawed  as 
ihey  had  been — irritated  as  they  were 
at  the  treachery  of  their  old  allies  and 
despite  the  noble  service  which  many 
of  them  rendered,  in  fighting  ihe  com- 
mon foe — many  have  never  been  able 
to  hate  ab  imo  peetore  the  men  of  that 
false  and  foul  feudal  party  which,  whan 
the  rupture  &irly  came,  expressed  for 
their  old  allies  a  scorn  and  contempt 
deeper  even  than  they  felt  for  '  the  Abo- 
litionists.* In  vain  tiie  South  protested 
fiercely  that  it  meant  disunion  and  no- 
thing but  disunion,  and  made  its  words 
good  by  offering,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
its  own  press,  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be, 
even  slavery,  rather  than  be  longer 
bound  to  the  North;  still,  the  remain- 
ing ultra  Democracy  could  not,  would 
not,  even  now  toill  not  believe  that  the 
South  would  or  could  be  so  unfiiendly. 
It  was  this  hope  of  compromise  and 
conciliation  which  lost  us  forts,  and 
ships,  and  millions  of  dollars  in  muni- 
tions of  war;  for  it  was  said:  'The 
South  is  only  boasting,  and  must  not  be 
drivoi  to  extremes.*    With  eyes  wide 
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<ypen  to  the  thefts,  the  Democratic  lend- 
ers smfled  a  langtdd,  cowardly  assent, 
and  let  the  enemy  prepare  fbr  war. 
And  war  came.  It  might  hare  heen 
prev^ited ;  it  might,  h^ond  all  douht, 
have  been  limited  and  crushed ;  but  the 
hand  of  the  braggart  South  had  been  so 
long  on  the  throat  of  the  dough&cea, 
that  they  dared  not  move,  and  the 
doogh&ces  were  in  power.  The  country 
at  large  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  that 
old  dough&ce  love  for  the  South ;  it  is 
paying  every  day  in  lives  and  money. 

Even  now,  it  is  amazing  to  see  how 
the  leaders  among  the  Democracy,  while 
pecking  the  South  with  the  bill,  continue 
to  fondle  it  with  the  wing.  Again  and 
again,  since  tiie  war  began,  they  have 
humiUated  the  North  and  encouraged 
the  desperate  foe  by  efforts  at  peace- 
parties,  conciliations,  outcries  for  am- 
nesty, and  entreaties  not  to  *  exasperate ' 
the  enemy.  They  have  urged  and  ad- 
vocated the  maintenance  of  slavery, 
tiie  great  cause  of  Southern  arrogance 
and  secession,  with  as  much  zeal  as  any 
Southron  of  them  all,  and  fiercely  de- 
precated any  allusion  to  a  subject  which 
can  no  more  be  kept  firom  consciousness 
than  can  a  deadly  and  madly  irritating 
cancer.  Every  suggestion,  even  tiie 
nuldest  and  most  equitable,  for  arrang- 
ing this  difficulty,  has  been  stigmatized 
by  them  as  out  of  place  and  time,  while 
their  press  has,  without  exception,  as 
we  believe,  given  currency  to  sUtements 
denouncing  directly  as  swindlers  and 
prostitutes  the  innocent  and  well-mean- 
ing men  and  women  who  wont  South 
with  the  sole  object  of  clothing,  nursing^ 
and  teadiing  ^e  disorganized  masses  of 
blacks  set  free  by  our  army.  In  all  of 
this,  we  have  a  melancholy  illustration 
of  the  di£Bculty  with  which  unthinking 
men  of  the  blind  mass  which  rolls  itself 
away  into  'parties,'  and  follows  its 
leaders,  embi^ce  new  truths  or  shake 
(^  old  habits  of  slavery. 

While  the  modem  Democratic  party 
fimdy  bdieved — as  its  minority  still 
seems  to — that  all  this  trouble  was 
caused  solely  by  the  Abolitionists,  and 
aimj^y  for  the  sake  of  liberating  some 


four  millions  of  blacks,  they  had  at 
least  some  color  for  their  iron  conserv- 
atism. European  humanity  did  not 
agree  with  us ;  but  we  of  America  are 
mcn'e  tropical  in  our  feelings,  and  so  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  it  imm  too  bad 
to  cut  one  another's  throats  for  the  sake 
of  benefiting  certain  *&t  and  lazy  nig- 
gers,' who  were  probably  rather  better 
off  as  chattels  than  as  free  men.  But 
it  is  not  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
WOTld  is  now  beginning  to  view  the  sub- 
ject Oommon- sense  has  ascertained 
clearly  enough  that  without  the  agitation 
of  Abolition,  the  South  would  have 
become  intolerable  and  tyranmcal  —  it 
was  imperious,  sectional,  and  arrogant 
in  the  days  of  its  weakness,  while  the 
Abolitionists  scarcely  existed,  uid  given 
to  secession  for  any  and  every  cause. 
The  insdent,  individual  independence 
which  prompted  the  wearing  of  weapons, 
wild  law  and  wild  life,  fi^  from  mutual 
social  obligations,  contained  within  it- 
self the  germs  of  withdrawal  from  a 
civilized  and  superior  people  and  a  stable 
government  For  such  men,  one  pre- 
tense served  as  wdl  as  another,  lliey 
of  South-Carolina  employed  Nullification 
long  before  they  dreamed  of  Anti-Abo- 
lition. 

StiU  more  absurd  is  the  '  Democratic ' 
opposition,  since  Abolition  for  the  sake 
of  the  Negro  has  been  changed  into  the 
cry  of  Ema/neip<Ui<m  for  the  Bake  qf  the 
White  Man,  Before  this  cry,  before 
the  inevitable  Hmd  mighty  demand  of 
the  firee  white  labor  of  the  fiiture  on 
ihe  territories  of  the  South,  all  protest- 
ations against  'meddling'  with  emanci- 
pation shrivel  up  into  trifles  and  become 
contemptible.  The  prayer  of  the  ant 
petitioning  against  the  removal  of  a 
mountain,  where  a  nation  was  to  found 
its  capital,  was  not  more  verily  fiivolous 
and  inconsiderable  than  are  these  timid 
ones  of  *let  it  alone ! '  And  why  let  it 
alone?  The  Emandpation-for-the-sake- 
of-the-white-man  party,  as  represented 
by  President  Lincoln's  Message,  com- 
mending remuneration,  asks  for  no  un- 
due haste,  no  violent  or  sudden  aggress- 
ive measures.    It  is  satisfied  to  let  the 
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South  free  Itself  when  it  shall  be  dis- 
posed so  to  do;  simply  offering  it  a 
kindly  aid  when  this  measure  shall 
'become  popular  and  expedient  More 
than  this  we  have  neyer  asked  for  in 
these  columns ;  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  term  of  *  newspaper  abuse,' 
which  has  not  been  given  us  by  the 

*  Democratic*  press.  Tes,  at  a  time 
when  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred  in 
the  free  States  avow  that  they  would  like 
to  see  slavery  'out  of  the  way,'  if  only 
to  avoid  the  endless  war  which  its  con- 
tinuance must  entail,  all  mention  of  it  is 
tabooed  by  the  men  who  claim  to  head 
the  party  of  the  virtual  majority !  No 
matter  how  fer  off  the  friends  of  Eman- 
cipation and  of  the  Administraticm  are 
willing  to  postpone  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  the  measure,  *it  must  not  be 
mentioned.'  For  the  greater  part,  these 
Northern  friends  of  the  South  at  present 
still  earnestly  desire  the  perpetual 
establishment  of  slavery  *on  a  constitu- 
tional basis.' 

The  contemptible  efforts  at  Washing- 
ton to  build  up  a  separate  and  distinct 
Democratic  party,  when  no  party  save 
that  of  the  Union  existed,  will  condemn 
to  everlasting  opprobrium  ihe  Yallan- 
dighams,  Corlislcs,  Garret  Davises,  and 
other  fidse  friends  of  fi«ed<Hn,  who  at 
such  a  time  crowded  together  like  hun- 
gry political  cormorants,  to  hatch  out 
the  egg  of  fkction,  and  secure  a  prospect- 
ive share  of  the  spoils.    Have  these 

*  Conservatives '  re6ect#d  on  the  dis- 
graceful show  which  their  names  will 
make  in  history^  in  after -years,  when 
freedom  shall  have  been  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land,  and  wh^i  those 
who  opposed  its  progress  will  appear 
like  nothing  else  than  traitors  I  Heaven 
help  the  men  who,  at  a  time  when 
others  were  gathering  in  fVill  measure 
of  glory  in  a  holy  cause,  were  piling  up 
naught  but  shame  for  their  posterity. 
For  it  is  not  more  certain  that  God  is 
just,  than  that  the  f\ill  measure  of  in- 
iquity will  be  heaped  upon  their  names 
in  the  after-chronicles  of  freedom. 

Even    to  the   present  moment,   the 

*  Conservative,'  alias  the  'Democratic' 


—or  the  BlaciE,  allaa  ^  White—party 
struggles  with  might  and  main  to  defend 
and  protect  its  old  Southern  v^iippers- 
in,  even  at  tiie  risk  of  dividing  and  dis- 
tracting the  Union.  To  effect  this,  it 
has — almost  successfully — insolently 
thrust  the  Commander-in-chief  forward 
as  iU  centre,  and  broadly  slandered  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  President  in  no 
measured  terms,  as  having  toiled  to  de- 
feat McClellan  and  prolong  the  war. 
Through  all  the  glossy  web  of  lies,  the 
light  of  truth  shines  or  will  shine  to 
their  disgrace. 

Chiefly  and  most  unwisely  is  the 
conservative  hand  shown  at  present  in 
opposition  to  every  proposition  for  c<m- 
flscation  or  punishing  the  rebels.  After 
having  hurried  us  by  their  cowardice 
and  Southern  toad-eating  into  this  war ; 
after  urging  it  by  their  contemptible 
procrastination  to  its  present  tremen- 
dous proportions,  they  cry  out  *  human- 
ity ! '  for  the  men  who  have  murdered 
our  relatives,  and  shake  the  Constitution 
for  protection  over  estates  which  have 
been  directly  used  to  contribute  to 
Southern  wart  While  every  mail  from 
the  South  gives  fresh  instances  of  des- 
peration, and  while  we  search  in  vain 
fbr  a  trace  of  proof  that  there  is  the 
slightest  hope  of  reconciliation,  we  are 
still  entreated  to  restore  every  thing  in 
itatu  quo  ante  helium^  and  bear  all  the 
results  of  the  war  ourselves,  as  if  for- 
sooth we  had  been  after  all  in  the 
wrong.  And  so  the  Vallandighams  and 
Davises  declare  that  we  were.  '  Aboli- 
tionism caused  it  all,'  they  say,  'nothing 
but  Abolition.' 

Meanwhile,  the  question  urges  itself 
on  us  every  day  with  more  pressing 
power,  how  we  are  really  to  settle  the 
whole  difficulty?  We  see  but  one 
course  —  the  'Northing'  of  the  South. 
We  are  content  to  waive  for  the  present 
all  theory  or  project  of  confiscation, 
save  so  fiur  as  promoting  the  settlement 
of  those  soldiers  and  emigrants  who 
may  wish  to  settle  in  the  South  is  con- 
cerned. This  question  demands  con- 
sideration, and  must  have  it  Whether 
the  lands  to  be  H>propriated  for  this 
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IMizpofle  oome  from  rebel  estates  which 
hftTe  ministered  to  the  war,  or  whether 
thej  are  to  be  taken  from  State  property, 
thej  most  be  had ;  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Son^  and  the  proper  rewarding 
of  the  army  are  matters  of  paramount 
oaportance.  The  South  can  no  longer 
exist  in  its  present  social  condition. 
People  who  b^ere,  to  use  the  language 
of  their  most  respectable  journal,  the 
Richmond  Ynt^,-that: 

*  Yankees  are  the  most  contemptible  and 
delMtable  of  €k>d*8  creation ;  vile  wretches, 
vhote  diulj  sustenance  consists  in  the  re- 
fine of  all  other  people ;  for  they  eat  nothing 
thst  any  body  else  will  bay ;  .  .  .  who 
hire  long  very  properly  looked  upon  them- 
sehres  as  our  social  inferiors,  as  our  serft :  * 

People,  we  say,  who  believe  this  of 
OS,  must  be  taught  to  think  differently 
iod  truthfully.  If  they  lived  in  China, 
it  would  be  otherwise ;  but  linked  to  us 
as  they  are,  we  can  no  longer  tolerate 
such  outrageous  superciliousness  as  they 
minifest  Those  among  them  who  will 
learn,  may  be  taught ;  those  who  will 
not,  must  be  supplanted  by  people  who 
are  not  too  proud  to  work,  who  do  not 
^abominate  the  system  of  free  schools, 
because  the  schools  are  free,*  *  and  re- 
rQe  free  labor,  because  it  consists  of 


'  greasy  mechanics,  filthy  operatives,  and 
small-fisted  fiurmers.'  The  task  is  great ; 
but  it  must  be  accomplished.  The  war 
is  drawing  to  an  end ;  but  a  greater  and 
nobler  task  lies  before  the  soldiers  and 
^e  firee  men  of  America  —  the  extend- 
ing of  eMUzatian  into  the  South.  Let 
us  lift  our  minds  above  the  narrow 
limits  of  *  party,'  and  realize  the  mighty 
work  which  we  have  in  hand.  Let  the 
introduction  of  fi-ee  labor  to  the  South 
be  in  fiiture  the  subject  to  which  every 
thinking  American  mind  shall  be  de- 
Totod.  Let  them  stream  in  by  millions  I 
— the  fi-ee  laborers  of  all  the  wOTld  I  — 
there  is  room  for  them  all;  and  the 
right  of  man  to  work  never  yet  had  such 
fiur  and  just  opportunity  to  haye  justice 
done  it  Agricultural  aristocracy,  sup- 
ported by  involuntary  senitude  and 
unsupported  by  manufiuHiures,  has  been 
tried,  and  found  worse  than  wanting. 
Let  its  place  be  filled  as  promptly  as 
possible  by  that  truly  higher  aristomcy 
of  industry  and  of  culture  which  is  at 
present  common  to  Europe  and  our  own 
portion  of  America.  The  turn  of  the 
North  to  rule  has  at  length  come.  Let 
its  reign  be  inaugurated  by  groat,  noble, 
and  philanthropic  efforts  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  true  ciyilization  to  all  the 
contin^it 


I   WATT. 


I  WAIT — watching  and  weary,  I  wait; 

Tou  wander  fi^m  the  way  I 
Hy  heart  lies  open,  however  late. 

However  you  delay  I 

I  widt — watching  and  weary,  I  wait ; 

But  day  must  dawn  at  last  I 
Together,  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 

Love  shall  redeem  my  past 

I  wait,  ah  1  forever  I  can  wait ; 
Forever  ?    I  am  brave : 

Time  can  not  fathom  a  love  so  greats- 
It  waits  beyond  the  grave ! 
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TAKING   THE    CENSUS. 


Moot  Gramt  8ftt  in  his  yine-grown 
arbor  one  fine  afternoon  in  August  A 
fine  afternoon,  I  call  it—  a  little  snltry, 
to  be  sure,  which  made  Moses  (}ranf  s 
eyes  heavy  ;  but  the  hum  of  the  bees 
that  played  around  the  white  cIoTer- 
blossoms,  and  tiie  sound  of  the  leares 
as  tiioy  rustled  in  the  warm  wind,  and 
the  richly  colored  clouds  that  floated 
around  in  the  deep,  deep  blue  of  the 
summer  sky,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  which  I  will  not  pause  to  note, 
but  which  erery  observing  reader  has 
noted  on  many  an  August  day,  made  the 
afternoon  I  speak  of  as  glorious  as  any 
afternoon  could  be  in  all  our  glorious 
summer. 

Moses  Grant* s  eyes  were  heavy  —  or 
eye-lids,  if  the  reader  should  be  a  critic. 
He  had  brought  a  book  from  his  daugh- 
ter's book-case.  He  remembered  the 
volume  —  it  was  called  A  Booh  of  a 
Thousand  Stories  —  as  the  one  his 
daughter  Mary  read  aloud  one  evening, 
when  the  witty  turns  of  speech  put  all 
the  company  into  the  best  of  humor. 
But,  somehow,  tiie  wit  had  now  lost  its 
point — the  joke  had  lost  its  zest — and 
let  him  try  as  he  would  to  collect  his 
scattered  thoughts,  and  let  him  set  his 
eyes  on  his  book  never  so  firmly,  his 
fimcy  would  go  on  long  journeys  into 
the  past,  and  come  back  again,  wearied 
more  and  more  with  each  journey,  till 
at  last  it  had  sunk  to  rest,  and  Moses 
Grant's  eyes  were  closed.  The  bees 
buzzed  on,  the  leaves  quivered  as  be- 
fore, and  the  great  world  moved  in  its 
wonted  way,  yet  our  hero  did  not  heed 
it ;  the  world  moved  on  just  the  same, 
0  reader  I  as  it  will  one  day  move — one 
long,  long  day  —  when  you  and  I  will 
not  heed  it 

Suddenly  Moses  Qruii  heard  his 
name  spoken.  When  aroused,  he  saw 
his  neighbor,  Johnson,  seated  in  the 
rustic  chair  that  mated  the  one  in  which 
he  himself  sat 

'Good -day,  neighbor  Johnson,'  said 


Moses  Grant  '  What  in  the  worid  an 
you  doing  with  t^t  great  book  V 

'I  am  taking  the  census.'  And  he 
began  turning  the  leaves  as  if  searching 
for  a  lost  place,  remarking,  laoonioally : 
'Sultry.' 

'  Tes,  a  very  dose  afternoon.  But  is 
it  ten  years  since  the  census  was  taken  ? 
It  scans  but  as  many  months.  Oh  I 
well,  time  flies ! ' 

And  he  looked  at  the  beautifbl  sky 
and  at  the  beautifiil  landscape,  and  lin- 
geringly  at  his  own  stately  mansion, 
guarded  by  venerable  trees  that  his  own 
hand  had  transplanted  firom  the  forest — 
and  the  great  truth,  half-realized,  yet 
almost  as  common  as  our  daily  life,  tiiat 
time  was  sweeping  all  things  into  the 
dead  past,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
gave  him  a  passing  thought  of  how  much 
he  loved  them. 

The  name  of  Moses  Grant  was  duly 
inscribed  in  the  book.  Then  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  neighbor  Johnson : 

'  When  were  you  bom  ? ' 

'  In  the  year  1800  —  sixty  years  ago 
the  day  before  yesterday  —  though  I 
declare  I  forgot  all  about  my  Inrthday.' 

'Well,  how  much  real  estate  shall  I 
set  down  to  you?' 

*  I  Aootf  said  that  I  owned  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  that  kind  of  prop- 
erty, perhaps  a  little  more,  but  not  half 
as  much  as  some  persons  estimate.' 

*  Well,  how  much  personal  property  f 

*  I  guess  about  twenty  thousand  will 
not  go  fiur  out  of  the  way,  reckoning 
mortgages  and  alL' 

After  a  few  minutes,  which  neighbor 
Johnson  occupied  by  telling  how  Sime 
Jones  tried  to  get  the  appointment  of 
census-taker  by  wriggling  about  in  an 
undignified  way,  and  in  talking  about 
the  prospects  of  his  political  party,  the 
visitor  left  the  old  man,  (such  we  have 
a  right  to  call  him  since  he  has  con- 
fessed his  age,)  and  the  old  man  (he 
would  not  thank  us  for  using  the  term 
so  often,  for  he  tries  to  think  he  is  still 
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jooDg — the  old  mAD,  I  must  again  re- 
peat) fell  a-thinking.  His  ejes  were  no 
kmger  dosed,  although  his  hook  toof ; 
be  leaned  forward  in  his  rastic  chair, 
and  commoiced  to  talk  aloud — ^which  is 
said  to  be  a  growing  habit  with  most 
old  men: 

*Sixty  years  of  human  lifeT  The 
words  were  uttered  slowly,  as  though 
their  foil  meaning  were  felt  tn  the  speak- 
«r'8  heart  After  a  little  while  they 
wwe  repeated :  *  Sixty  years  of  human 
fife  I '  There  was  a  moumftilness  in  his 
Tdoe  now ;  it  had  sunk  to  the  low,  ten- 
der tones  that,  years  before,  when  his 
finthful  wife  vanished  from  earth,  re- 
Ttaled  to  all  his  friends  that  there  was 
sadness  in  his  heart,  while  there  seemed 
cheerfulness  in  his  words.  *Wella- 
dayt*  he  continued;  'I  have,  at  any 
rate,  been  a  tueee^ful  man.  My  busi- 
ness has  prospered  beyond  my  expect- 
ations, and  I  am  what  people  call  a  rich 
man.  There  was  a  time  when  I  feared 
I  should  come  to  want;  but  now,  if  I 
could  but  tiiink  so,  I  have  enough.  And 
mine  has  been  an  industrious  life.  When 
I  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  wasn^t 
my  name  held  up  in  the  newspapers  as 
an  example  for  young  men?  Wasn't 
my  reputation  admitted  to  be  spotless  f 
Tes,  I  1u¥oe  been  a  successfhl  man  — 
more  snccessfrd  than  nearly  all  who 
started  with  me.' 

And  he  began  to  look  more  cheerful 
and  contented.  He  again  looked  at  his 
mansion  and  broad  fields,  and  again  he 
opened  his  book.  The  jokes  were  bet- 
ter now  than  a  little  while  before. 

But  the  bees  buzzed  on;  the  tr^es 
sang  their  old  soothing  song;  the  air 
remained  warm ;  and  soon  Moses  Grant 
began  to  nod  assent  to  his  book,  though 
the  matters  it  contained  were  not  of 
opinion,  but  of  fimcy.  By  which  I  mean 
that  he  grew  sleepy. 

Soddoi  darimess  fell  upon  the  earth. 
The  sun,  after  sending  its  rays  to  glitter 
in  the  riyer  so  brightly  that  Moses  Grant 
put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  he  looked 
from  his  arbor-door,  went  out,  and  the 
Maekaess  of  ni^t  wrapped  itself  about 


the  world.  The  elms,  that  had  rattled 
their  deep  green  leaves  in  the  wind,  and 
the  birch,  that  had  so  gracefully  bowed 
its  slender,  yellowish  head,  were  all  col- 
orless now.  There  was  no  storm-cloud 
to  Y^  ^e  heavens,  and  yet  the  sad-fiu;ed 
moon  came  not  out  to  remind  the  world 
of  their  lost  loves  and  deferred  hopes — 
nor  the  stars,  to  twinkle  in  their  silence, 
as  tiiough  there  were  a  great  Soul  in  the 
skies  that  longed  to  speak  to  men,  but 
had  no  utterance  save  a  thousand  love- 
lit  eyes.  All  was  darkness — dense,  uni- 
versaL 

Tet  Moses  Grant  had  sat  unmoved  in 
his  vine-grown'  arbor.  His  soul  was 
passionless,  his  &ce  was  calm.  His 
book  had  fallen  to  ih»  ground,  and  his 
head  rested  on  the  back  of  his  chair. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  visitor  to  the 
arbor.  Moses  raised  his  head  and  saw 
a  being — whether  man  or  woman  I  can 
not  tell — ^with  a  fitce,  oh !  so  bright  and 
oahn,  with  eyes  that  looked  from  the 
deepest  soul,  and  a  pure  forehead  that 
spoke  of  unworldly  rest  —  a  face  that 
shone  in  its  own  vista  of  light  when  all 
around  was  dark.  The  Presence  bore 
an  open  book  in  its  hands,  and  came 
and  stood  before  Moses  Grant  and  looked 
earnestly  into  his  face. 

*Who  are  you?'  he  cried,  half  in 
fear,  before  the  calm  look  of  his  visitor, 
and  half  in  confidence,  because  of  the 
look  of  love. 

*  I  am  the  census-taker.' 

*•  No,  no ;  it  was  he  who  came  a  little 
while  ago.' 

*  He  was  one  census-taker  —  he  came 
to  learn  how  much  you  ieemed  to  pos- 
sess ;  I  come  to  learn  your  real  posses- 
sions.   I  am  the  real  census-taker.' 

Moses  Grant  knew  not  what  it  meant ; 
he  sat  speechless,  in  wonder.  He  would 
have  fled,  but  he  knew  not  where  he 
could  flee  in  the  darkness ;  he  must  re-' 
main  with  his  strange  visitor,  as  all  men 
must  one  day  stand  alone  with  an  awak- 
ened Conscience. 

'When  were  you  bom?'  asked  the 
Presence. 

*  Sixty  years  ago,'  answered  Moses. 
*You  understand  me  not    I  do  not 
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uk'for  the  time  when  y<ra  were  born 
into  your  outward  show  of  life,  but 
when  you  commenced  to  live.' 

*  Still  I  do  not  know  your  meaning,' 
said  Moses. 

*  Thei)  you  haye  not  yet  been  bom. 
You  exist  —  you  do  not  Uve.  Say  not 
again  that  you  haye  lived  sixty  years, 
for  your  being  has  not  yet  expanded 
into  life.' 

Oh  I  what  great  thoughts  and  dark 
memories  came  into  the  mind  of  Moses 
Grant  I  Great  thoughts  of  a  nobler 
Ufe  of  love  than  he  had  ever  known  — 
of  realities  to  which  he  was  iast  ap- 
proaching— and  a  thousand  dark  mem- 
ories that  he  had  often  tried  to  obliterate 
from  his  mind.  A  little  while  before, 
he  thought  he  possessed  a  spotless  rep- 
utation — and  so  he  did  possess  a  spot- 
less reputation  when  judged  by  human 
law.  No  man  ever  knew  him  to  steal ; 
no  man  ever  knew  him  to  transgress 
any  important  law.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  had  his  own  ends  to  gain,  and  he 
had  gained  them.  Yes — we  might  as 
well  confess  it  —  Moses  Grant  had  lived 
a  selfish  life.  He  knew  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  technicalities  of  law, 
and  he  knew  how  to  be  severe  and  un- 
merciful toward  the  poor.  He  remem- 
bered how,  years  before,  his  son  had 
longed  for  an  education,  and  how  the 
mother  had  pleaded  that  he  might  go  to 
school  and  to  college,  and  how  sternly 
he  said,  *No,  I  want  him  in  my  busi- 
ness ; '  and  he  remembered  how  he  kept 
him  slaving  at  his  uncongenial  tasks, 
bow  he  scolded  because  he  still  pored 
over  his  books,  until  at  last  the  mother 
had  laid  the  poor  boy  in  the  grave  before 
he  had  attained  to  manhood.  He  re- 
membered how  the  mother  grew  paler 
day  by  day — she  who  had  been  such  a 
help-meet  in  all  his  selfish  schemes  of 
hoarding  and  saving;  how  she  had 
talked  more  and  more  about  her  *  dear 
lost  boy,'  till  he,  Moses  Grant,  com- 
manded her  never  to  utter  that  name 
again  in  his  presence ;  how  the  mother 
still  &ded  and  &ded,  till  at  kst  she  too, 
was  laid  in  a  quiet  grave  beside  her  boy. 
All  this  came  into  the  mind  of  Moses 


Grant  And  then  be  remembered  how 
he  had  taken  a  poor  widow's  cottage, 
because  his  mortgage-deed  gave  him  the 
privilege — he  never  thought  the  right — 
to  take  it;  he  remembered  her  sad  fiMe, 
that  told  of  silent  suffering,  when  she 
moved  with  her  children  fi*om  the  cottage 
her  husband  had  built  *  How,' he  asked, 
in  ihe  silence  of  his  own  mind,  *ohl 
how  could  they  say  my  reputation  was 
un^Mttedf  Yet  he  had  transgressed 
no  outward  law,  had  forged  no  mortgage- 
deed.  He  only  acted  like  a  man  who 
thought  that  this  worid  could  only  be 
enjoyed  when  he  possessed  a  title-deed 
to  it  all;  like  one  who  thought  that 
above  and  beyond  this  woiid  there  was 
nothing. 

All  this  time  has  the  Presence  stood 
before  Moses  Grant,  lodging  into  his 
troubled  &ce  with  its  piercing  eyes,  and 
reading  his  every  thought 

*  Answer  me  now,'  it  said,  *have  yon 
yet  begun  to  live?' 

Then  there  was  another  and  greater 
struggle  in  the  mind  of  Moses.  Pride 
said  to  him :  *  Send  this  intrusive  visitor 
away,  or  flee  yourself'  But  still  the 
visitor  stood  there,  waiting  so  calmly, 
and  again  Moses  realised  that  the  great 
world  had  fitded  fix>m  his  vision ;  so  he 
could  neither  send  away  the  intruder, 
nor  fly  himself  Still  those  calm  eyes 
looked  into  his  inmost  souL 

*Ohl'  he  cried  at  last,  *you  hare 
searched  me  through  and  through.  No, 
I  have  not  lived — I  have  not  been  bom. 
I  have  no  life  for  you  to  reoord  in  your 
book.  Now,  pray  leave  me — leave  me 
in  peacel' 

^  That  were  impossible,'  said  the  Pres- 
ence, *  you  know  not  peace.  You  pride 
yourself  on  your  possessions ;  but  how 
can  you  have  life  or  possessions,  if  they 
are  not  recorded  in  my  book?  The 
earth,  that  you  love  so  well,  has  fiuled 
away.  It  will  return  to  you  for  a  brief 
moment,  and  then  it  will  fiule  forever. 
What  you  now  possess  is  but  a  shadow, 
like  a  sun-gilt  cloud  in  a  summer  sky — 
changing  and  changing,  and  fading  and 
ftding,  till  at  last  it  disappears.  You 
have,  if  God  wills,  a  few  more  years  of 
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mortal  exntenoe,  and  then,  oh  I  then, 
yoa  must  exchange  shadows  for  reali- 
ties.' 

*  Leare  me,  oh  I  leare  me  1 '  cried  Mo- 

^ Not  yet;  my  mission  is  not  fiilfilled. 
Here  in  this  book  your  name  was  writ- 
ten sixty  years  age,  as  one  to  he  bom. 
Here  your  ledger  has  been  kept,  though 
you  knew  it  not  Read  the  pages  with 
your  soul,  and  see  how  your  account 
stands.' 

Oh !  how  daik  the  page.  A  line  was 
drawn  throu^  the  middle,  from  top  to 
bottcMn,  and  the  good  deeds  were  record- 
ed on  one  side,  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
the  bad  deeds  on  the  other  side  in  let- 
ters of  ink.  As  the  pages  were  turned, 
Moses  kxdced  eagerly  for  the  bright  let- 
ters, but  they  were  few —  too  few;  while 
efwy  page  was  almost  filled  with  the 
blade  records  of  selfish  and  smftil  deeds. 
Srery  page  made  Moses  Grant  sicker  at 
heart,  and  he  would  g^ly  have  with- 
drawn his  eyes  firom  the  book,  but  they 
were  riveted,  and  he  could  not 

'0  poor  man!*  exdaimed  the  Pres- 
ence, in  pity ;  *  how  poor  do  you  find 
yourself  you  who  were  a  little  while 
ago  so  rich!  But  you  must  read  no 
Biore,  lest  you  sink  in  despair.' 

And  the  book  was  dosed.  Moses 
Grant  said  not  a  word ;  his  heart  was 
too  full  to  speak  —  too  fiill  of  grief — 
too  empty  of  hope. 

*  Despair  not,'  continued  the  strange 
Presence.  *  Tour  record  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Tou  may  yet  caned  all  those 
UadL  letters  by  writing  golden  ones  orer 
them — which  is  to  pray  with  your  re- 
maining strength  and  days  for  forgiye- 
ness.    You  have  been  a  hard,  selfish 

for  sixty  years.     Men,  for  their 


own  interests,  hare  called  you  respect- 
able ;  but  before  God  you  have  merited 
displeasure  and  disapprobation.  In  the 
little  thne  you  have  left,  perhaps  you 
may  not  be  able  to  kare  the  winrld  as 
pure  as  you  began  it;  but  you  may 
hope  for  wondeHul  mercy  and  forbear- 
ance from  God  our  Father.  Have  cour- 
age, and  fidth,  and  hope,  and  you  will 
yet  be  rich  indeed — rich  in  lore  and 
joy  and  peace  undefiled,  that  &deth  not 
away.' 

Then  the  Presence  yanished.  Still 
Moses  sat  in  his  chair.  But  a  hand  was 
laid  on  his  forehead,  and  he  awoke  as  he 
heard  Mary  say:  *  Father,  supper  is 
ready.'  He  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  arose  ftx>m  his  chair.  He 
looked  from  his  arbor-door.  The  world 
was  all  bathed  in  the  Kght  of  the  de- 
clining sun.  As  he  came  out  and  looked 
on  the  landscape,  he  thought  that  never 
before  had  he  seen  it  so  dreamy — never 
before  had  he  seen  it  so  beautifiil  and 
so  glorious,  for  never  before  had  he  so 
felt  the  use  of  this  world  as  a  place  in 
which  to  attain  to  the  good  and  to  shun 
the  evil,  to  overcome  temptation  and  to 
aspire  to  life. 

His  daughter  wondered  what  caused 
his  tone  to  be  so  tender  that  night ;  the 
next  day  his  neighbors  wondered  that 
he  visited  a  certain  poor,  struggMng 
widow,  and  gave  her  the  house  her  hus- 
band once  owned;  and  in  tiie  months 
that  have  since  passed,  many  a  poor 
flunily  has  wondered  what  has  turned 
their  former  oppressor  into  such  a  prov- 
ident friend. 

/  only  wonder  that  so  old  and  selfish 
a  man  could  have  had  so  bright  and 
heavenly  a  dream. 


A   SENSIBLE   EPITAPH. 

*  Reader,  pass  on :  ne'er  waste  your  time 
On  bad  biography  or  bitter  rhyme : 
For  what  I  ain^  this  cumbrous  day  insures, 
And  iriiat  I  w<u^  is  no  aiRur  of  yours.* 
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*  Faib  dime  1  where  evexy  season  smiles. 

•'  *  * 

There,  mildly  dimpling,  Oceania  cheek 
BeflectB  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave. 
And  if,  at  times,  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  orystsl  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees, 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odors  there !  * 

It  was  with  thoughts  like  these  run- 
ning in  our  heads,  that  we  found  our- 
selves,  at  about  half-past  four  o'clock, 
on  a  dark,  cloudy,  windy  morning,  March 
fifteenth,  18 — ^  rolling  slowly  along  the 
uneven  road  that  leads  firom  Athens  to 
the  Piraeus.  Our  guide  was  Dhemetri, 
of  course — ^who  ever  heard  of  a  guide  that 
was  not  named  DhemeUi  ?  An  excellent 
guide  he  was,  too,  never  missing  his  way, 
answering  correctly  all  our  questions  to 
which  he  knew  the  answers,  and  fabri- 
cating answers  to  the  rest  as  near  the 
truth  as  his  moderate  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity would  permit ;  providing  us  sed- 
ulously with  creature  comforts,  and  be- 
sieging our  hearts  daily  with  delicious 
omelettes  and  endless  strings  of  figs. 
Arrived  at  the  PirSBus,  we  were  trans- 
ferred, with  beds,  cooking  apparatus, 
and  baggage,  to  the  Lloyd  steamer, 
whose  cloud  of  steam  and  smoke  was 
seen  dimly  in  the  gray  morning.  At  a 
reasonable  time  afl^r  the  hour  adver- 
tised, we  sailed  into  the  open  bay,  passed 
near  enough  the  isUmd  of  JBgina  to  see 
the  ruined  temple  on  one  of  its  hights — 
almost  to  count  its  columns — then  coast- 
ed along  the  rugged  shores  of  Argolis, 
which  we  eagerly  studied  with  the  aid 
of  a  map.  Here  was  the  peninsula  Me- 
thana,  and  half  hiding  it,  the  island  Ca- 
lauria,  where  Demosthenes  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  once  the  seat  of  a  fitmous 
Amphictyony.  Then  the  bold  promon- 
tory which  shuts  in  the  fertile  ralley  of 
Troezer,  then  the  territory  of  Hermione, 
stretching  between  the  mountains  and 
.  the  sea.    We  toudied  at  Hydhra,  fiuned 


in  the  history  of  the  Greek  Revolutioii, 
a  strange,  rambling  town,  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  cleft  in  a  bare  island  of 
gray  rock,  and  shortly  after  at  Spetna,  ^ 
a  town  of  much  the  same  character ;  then 
toward  night  sailed  into  the  beautifal 
bay  of  Napoli,  or  Nauplia,  once  the  cap- 
ital of  Greece. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  procure 
horses  that  nig^t,  and  ride  as  fiur  as  My* 
cenae,  but  we  were  too  h^e,  so  content- 
ed ourselves  with  a  walk  to  Tiryus,  and 
a  rapid  examination  of  its  ruins.  The 
massive  walls  of  this  venerable  town — 
they  were  a  wonder  in  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles as  in  ours  —  still  stand  in  their 
whole  circuit,  and  here  and  there  appar- 
ently in  their  whole  bight  It  is  a  small, 
steep,  mound-like  hill  —  you  can  walk 
around  it  in  fifteen  minutes — and  within 
the  waUs  the  terraced  8k^>e,  thiddy 
sprinkled  with  fimgments  of  ruins,  is 
grown  over  with  the  tall  purple  flowers 
of  the  asphodel — a  fit  monument  to  the 
perished  dty.  From  the  citadel  of  Ti- 
ryus the  view  over  the  wide  plun  d  the 
Inachus,  the  broad  bay  beyond,  covered 
with  sails,  the  Ixdd  headland  of  Napoli 
crowned  with  llie  ruined  castle,  the  no- 
ble citadel  of  Argos,  and  fhe  mountain 
ranges  on  every  side,  made  a  picture 
beautifiil  even  under  the  dull  sky  of 
that  March  evening.  Our  walk— quidc 
ened  by  the  fear  that  the  city  gates 
would  be  found  closed — gave  us  a  hearty 
appetite,  and  a  classic  smack  was  im 
parted  to  our  modest  viands  by  the  fact 
that  Orestes  himsdf  waited  on  our  taUe. 
We  slept  well,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
comfortable reputation  of  the  inn,  and 
set  off  early  the  next  morning  upon  our 
wanderings. 

Traveling  in  Gh^ece  is  no  child^s  play. 
Roads  there  are  none,  except  between 
some  large  towns;  indeed,  the  nature 
of  the  country  hardly  allows  of  tiiem, 
as  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  mountain 
ridges  and  ravines.  Neither  would  the 
poverty-stricken  inhabitants  be  able  at 
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present  to  mtke  mncfa  use  of  them. 
When  I  ezproBsed  to  Dhemeiri  tiie  greftt 
benefits  I  conceired  that  roads  would 
confer  upon  the  oomniiinity,  he  asked 
ctmtemptnonsly :  ^What  good  would 
roads  be  to  them,  when  they  hare  no 
carriages?*  Inns,  too,  there  are  none, 
or  ahnost  none ;  after  leaving  Napoli  we 
ftnmd  none  until  we  returned  to  Athens. 
In  ^leir  stead,  each  Tillage  has  its  hhan, 
a  house  rather  larger  than  ordinary,  and 
containing  one  large  unfbmished  room 
for  guests.  Here  a  fire  is  made  on  the 
hearth,  (the  smoke  escaping,  or  intended 
to  escape,  through  a  hole  in  the  roo^  for 
chimneys  do  not  exist,)  and  the  traveler 
pitches  his  tent  metaphorically  in  this 
apartment  The  beds,  which  he  carries 
with  him,  are  spread  on  ihe  floor,  to  do 
double  duty  as  seats  during  the  evening 
and  beds  by  night  Thus  the  accom- 
modations are  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms — shelter  and  fire ;  to  which  add  a 
lamb  firom  the  flock,  eggs  in  abundance, 
or  sometimes  a  chicken,  loaf  of  bread, 
or  string  of  figs.  Wine,  too,  flavored 
with  resin  in  true  classic  style,  and  tast- 
ing like  weak  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  to 
be  had  every  where.  But  for  any  enter- 
tainment beyond  this,  the  host  is  no- 
way responsible.  If  you  do  not  choose 
to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor,  you  must 
bring  beds  and  bedding  with  you.  If 
you  wish  the  luxury  of  a  knife  and  fork, 
you  must  fiimish  them  yourself  Ket- 
tles, plates,  saucepans,  cups,  coffee,  su- 
gar, salt,  candles,  all  came  flrom  that 
mysterious  basket  which  rode  on  the 
pack-horse  with  the  baggage.  Were  I 
visiting  Greece  again,  I  would  eschew 
all  these  vanities — carry  nothing  but  a 
Bei$6$aek,  or  travel-bag,  as  the  Germans 
are  wont  to  call  every  variety  of  knap- 
sadc  —  a  shawl,  and  a  copy  of  Fatua- 
nioiy  and  live  among  the  Greeks  as  the 
(jhreeks  do ;  but  I  was  inexperienced 
then. 

So  we  set  out  with  great  pomp  and 
dreumstance,  each  on  his  beast — alogon^ 
the  Unreasonable  Thing,  is  the  word  for 
horse — while  a  fifth,  with  two  drivers, 
carried  our  goods.  A  ride  of  about 
three  hours  —  passing  the  silent  and 


deserted  Tiryus  —  bron^t  us  to  the 
village  of  Oharviti,  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  the  *'  riiiAi  Mycen».'  Here, 
while  Dehmetri  prepared  our  breakfast, 
we  followed  a  villager,  who  led  us  by 
rapid  strides  up  the  rocky  hill  toward 
tiie  angle  ftMrmed  by  two  mountains. 
As  we  rose  over  one  elevation  after  an- 
other, he  plucked  his  hands  fiill  <^  dry 
grass  and  brush,  and  then  leading  us 
into  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  in- 
formed us  in  good  classic  Greek  that  it 
was  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  It  is  a 
large,  round  apartment,  rising  to  the 
bight  of  forty-nine  feet,  and  of  about 
the  same  width,  the  layers  of  masonry 
gradually  approaching  one  another  unfil 
a  single  stone  caps  the  whole ;  not  con- 
ical in  shape,  however,  but  like  a  bee- 
hive. A  single  monstrous  stone,  twen- 
ty-seven feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  is 
placed  over  the  doorway.  The  whole 
is  buried  with  earth,  and  covered  with  a 
growth  of  grass  and  shrubs,  and  a  pas- 
sage leads  fixnn  it  into  a  smaller  cham- 
ber hewn  in  the  soUd  rock,  in  which 
our  guide  lighted  the  fuel  he  had  gath- 
ered. The  gloomy  walls  were  lighted 
up  for  a  moment,  then  when  the  fire 
died  away,  we  returned  to  the  opoi  air. 
A  little  further  on  is  the  famous  gate- 
way with  two  lionesses  carved  in  relief 
above — the  armorial  bearings,  we  may 
call  it,  of  the  dty — and  in  every  direc- 
tion are  seen  massive  walls,  foundation- 
stones,  ruins  of  gates  and  of  subterra- 
neous chambers  like  the  first  we  visited^ 
oonioal  hillocks,  probably  containing  oth- 
ers in  equally  good  preservation,  and 
other  marks  <^  the  busy  hand  of  man — 
*  JS^ren  ordnend&r  Mnuchenhand  unter 
dem  GMtr&ueh,^  Sidney  Smith  says: 
^  It  is  impossible  to  fioel  i^ecticm  beyond 
seventy-eight  degrees  or  below  twen^  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit  .  . .  Man  only  lives 
to  shiver  or  to  perspire.'  I  think  it  is 
so  with  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and 
deeply  as  I  felt  in  the  abstract  the  privi- 
lege I  oijoyed  in  standing  on  the  citadel 
of  Agamemnon,  and  seeing  the  most  ven- 
erable ruins  that  Europe  can  boast,  that 
keen  Mardi  wind  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  return  to  the 
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khan,  where,  sittiBg  cross-legged  <m  the 
flocNT,  we  ate  with  oar  fingers  a  roast 
chidcen  dissected  with  the  one  knife  of 
the  fiunil  J,  and  drank  a  hump^  of  res- 
inous wine. 

After  dinner  we  remounted  and  rode 
hack  through  the  hroad  pbdn  to  Argos, 
trayersed  its  narrow,  dirty  streets,  stared 
at  by  the  Argive  youth,  examined  its 
grass-grown  theatre,  cast  wistful  eyes 
at  the  lofty  citadel  of  Larissa,  which 
time  forbade  us  to  ascend,  ihen  wound 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain -range, 
saw  at  a  distance  on  the  seashore  a  spot 
<^  green,  which  we  were  told  was  Lema, 
where  Hercules  slew  the  hydra,  and  near 
the  road  an  old  ruined  pyramid,  which 
we  afterward  examined  more  closely, 
then  followed  a  mountain-path,  catching 
now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  bay,  fol- 
lowing the  crest  of  the  ridge  into  the 
TaUey  beyond.  On  one  of  the  undula- 
tions of  the  path  we  passed  over  the 
site  of  an  ancient  city,  evidenced  only 
by  that  most  sure  sign,  a  soil  thickly 
covered  with  potsherds.  No  classic 
writer  mentions  it,  no  inscription  gives 
it  a  name ;  perhaps  the  careless  traveler 
would  pass  without  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  treading  on  the  street,  or  forum,  or 
temple  of  a  once  thriving  town.  Strik- 
ing soon  into  the  carriage-road  from  Na- 
pdi  to  Tripditza)  and  descending  into  a 
charming  little  valley  with  the  eupho- 
nious name  of  Achladh6kamvo,  we  were 
not  sorry  to  find  a  khan,  and  take-up 
our  quarters  for  the  night  We  found 
the  ilunily  sitting  on  the  floor  around  a 
fire  blasii^  on  a  hearth  in  ^e  middle  of 
a  room,  and  here  we  placed  ourselves, 
watching  the  women  spinning  and  Dhe- 
metri  making  his  preparations  for  sup- 
per. Out  of  the  afore -mentioned  bas- 
ket quickly  came  all  the  afore-mentioned 
articles.  A  lamb  was  killed,  and  shortly 
an  excellent  supper  was  served  up  to  us. 
Soon  the  guest-chamber  was  announced 
to  be  ready  for  us,  a  hurge  open  room 
having  a  fire  at  one  ^id,  and  containing 
our  beds,  spread  on  the  floor,  a  cricket 
three  inches  high,  that  served  as  a  table^ 
two  windows  closed  by  shutters  instead 
of  glass,  and  a  hurge  quantity  of  smdce. 


The  next  morning  a  steep  and  pictur- 
esque pa^  over  Mount  Parthenion — ^the 
same  path,  I  suppose,  on  which  Phidip- 
pides  had  his  well-known  interview  with 
the  god  Pan  —  brought  us  to  Arcadia. 
And  at  the  name  of  Arcadia  let  not  the 
fond  mind  revert  to  scenes  of  pastoral 
innocence  and  eiyoyment,  such  as  poets 
and  artists  love  to  paint — a  lawn  of 
ever-fresh  verdure  shaded  by  the  sturdy 
oak  and  wide-spreading  beech,  watered 
by  never -fiuling  springs,  swains  and 
maidens  innocent  as  the  sheep  they  tend, 
dancing  on  the  green  sward  to  the  music 
of  the  pipe,  and  snowy  mountains  in  the 
distance  lending  repose  and  miyesty  to 
the  scene.  Nothing  of  this  picture  is 
realized  by  the  Arcadia  of  to-day,  but 
the  snowy  mountains,  and  they,  indeed, 
are  all  around  and  near.  No,  let  your 
dream  of  Arcadia  be  something  like  this : 
A  bare,  open  plain,  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fenced  in  on 
every  side  by  snow-topped  mountains, 
and  swept  incessantly  by  cold  winds, 
the  sky  heavy  with  douds,  the  ground 
sown  with  numberless  stones,  with  here 
and  there  a  bunch  of  hungry -looking 
grass  pushing  itself  feebly  up  among 
them.  Not  a  tree  do  you  behold,  hardly 
a  shrub.  Tou  come  to  a  river — it  is  a 
broad,  waterless  bed  of  cobble-stones 
and  gravel,  only  differing  firom  the  dry 
land  in  being  less  mixed  with  dirt,  and 
whdly,  instead  of  partly,  destitute  of 
vegetation.  But  your  eye  &lls  at  last 
on  a  sheet  of  water — there  is  surely  a 
placid  lake  giving  beauty  and  fertility 
to  its  neighborhood.  No,  it  is  a  hata- 
wthron^  or  chasm,  in  which  the  accu- 
mulated waters  of  the  plain  disappear. 
For  as  these  Arcadian  valleys  are  so  shut 
in  by  mountains  as  to  leave  no  natural 
egress  to  the  water,  it  gathers  in  the 
lowest  spot  it  can  reach,  and  there  stag- 
nates, unless  it  can  wear  a  passage  for 
itself^  or  find  a  subterraneous  channd 
through  the  limestone  mountain,  uid 
come  to  light  again  in  a  lower  valley. 
Such  a  reippearance  we  saw  near  Argos, 
a  broad,  swift  stream  —  the  Erasinus — 
rushing  firom  under  a  mountain  with 
such  force  as  to  turn  mills ;  it  is  believed 
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to  come  from  a  hatavothron  in  the  norUi- 
em  part  of  Arcadia.  And  not  hr  from 
tiience  a  fonntain  of  ft^sh  water  bubbles 
up  in  the  sea  a  few  yard^  from  the  shore ; 
this  is  traced  to  a  similar  source.  In 
some  p«rts  of  Greece  the  remains  may 
stin  be  seen  of  the  subterranean  chan- 
nels by  which  in  ancient  times  the  tata- 
fothra  were  kept  clear,  and  thus  pre- 
yented  from  overflowing.  In  this  way 
much  land  was  artificially  redeemed  to 
agriculture. 

li^  now,  you  seek  for  the  dwellers  in 
ftis  paradise,  behold  them  in  yon  shep- 
herd and  his  fkithfrd  dog  —  Arcades 
an^ — the  shepherd  muffled  against 
the  searching  wind  in  hood  and  cloak, 
under  his  arm  a  veritable  crook,  while 
his  sheep  and  goats  are  browsing  about 
wherever  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  green 
leaf  can  be  found.  His  invariable  com- 
panion is  —  I  was  about  to  say  a  tamed 
wolf ;  but  in  reality,  an  untamed  animal 
of  wolfish  aspect  and  disposition,  always 
eager  to  make  your  acquaintance.  These 
ereatinres  are  the  torment  of  the  traveler 
throughout  Ghreece,  and  most  of  all  in 
Arcadia.  If  on  foot,  he  can  pick  up  a 
stoue,  at  sight  of  which  the  enemy  will 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  Greece  seems  to 
have  been  bountifully  supplied  with 
loose  stones  of  the  right  size  for  this 
very  purpose,  just  as  the  rattlesnake- 
plant  is  said  to  grow  wherever  the  rattle- 
snake itself  is  found.  If  on  horseback, 
he  can  easily  escape,  although  the  ani- 
mal will  not  scruple  to  hang  to  the 
horse's  tail  or  bite  his  heels.  Such  was 
Arcadia  in  March.  No  doubt,  at  another 
season  it  is  a  delightful  retreat  from  the 
overpowering  heat  of  the  Greek  sum- 
mer. It  may  have  a  beauty  of  its  own 
at  that  season  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
of  that  quiet  rural  landscape  which  we 
can  Arcadian. 

After  crossing  this  plain,  visiting  by 
the  way  the  ruins  of  Tegea,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  potato-field,  sprinkled  with 
bits  of  brick  and  marble,  and  a  medieval 
church,  with  some  ancient  marble  built 
into  its  walls,  we  came  to  a  broad  river, 
the  Alpheus,  whose  water,  when  it  has 
any,  empties  in  a  hatavothron  which  we 


left  on  our  right;  fbUowed  it  up  in  a 
southeriy  direction  until  we  came  to  a 
little  water  in  its  bed,  then  crossing  over 
some  rolling  land  which  divides  the 
water-courses  of  Arcadia  from  those  of 
Laconia,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  country 
of  a  very  different  character.  The  land 
was  better,  and  was  covered  with  a  low 
growth  of  wood ;  we  could  even  see  ex- 
tensive forests  on  the  sides  of  Pamon. 
The  scenery  became  highly  picturesque, 
and  the  weather,  although  still  rigorous, 
was  more  comfbrtable  than  in  the  morn- 
ing. Night  came  on  us  long  before  we 
reached  our  journey's  end,  the  wayside 
khan  of  Krevati.  Th&re  was  a  little 
parleying  at  the  door,  and  Dhemetri 
seemed  dissatisfied  with  what  he  saw, 
and  disposed  to  carry  us  on  to  another 
resting-place.  But  thoroughly  benumb- 
ed as  we  were,  the  blaze  of  light  that 
fell  upon  us  from  the  half-open  door 
quite  won  our  hearts,  and  we  felt  will- 
ing to  risk  whatever  discomlbrts  the 
place  might  have  rather  than  go  further. 
As  we  entered  the  door,  the  scene  was 
striking.  A  large  fhre  was  roaring  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  filling  it  with 
smoke.  On  cushions  and  scraps  of  car- 
pet, disposed  about  the  fire,  were  crouch- 
ed six  or  eight  men  and  women,  dressed 
in  their  national  costume,  very  dirty 
and  equally  picturesque.  Two  or  three 
children  were  among  them,  or  lay 
stretched  at  random  on  the  floor  asleep. 
A  large,  swarthy  man  opposite  us  held 
a  child  of  two  or  three  years,  now  nest- 
ling in  its  Mher's  arms,  now  climbing 
over  to  its  mother,  now  gazing  bashfully 
and  curiously  at  the  strangers.  Basil, 
ever  ready  on  occasion,  seized  his  pencil 
and  soon  transferred  the  group  to  paper, 
to  the  admiration  of  them  alL  They 
moved  to  right  and  left  as  we  came  in, 
and  made  room  for  us  on  the  side  next 
the  door,  where  our  fiwses  were  scorched, 
our  backs  shivering,  and  our  eyes  Smart- 
ing with  the  smoke.  An  old  woman 
who  sat  next  me  eyed  us  inquisitively, 
and  would  gladly  have  entered  into  con- 
versation; but  almost  our  sole  Greek 
phrase,  *  It  is  cold,'  (e&ny  hrid,)  we  had 
exhausted  immediately  on  entering  the 
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room.  BasQ  essayed  Italian,  haying  a 
▼ague  idea  that  it  would  pass  any  ^i^ere 
in  Greece,  as  French  does  in  Italy,  but 
with  no  success.  Neither  was  our  con- 
versation among  ourselves  brilliant  We 
were  tired,  cold,  sleepy,  and  hungry, 
and  we  thought  despairingly  on  the  long 
miles  back  that  we  had  last  seen  our 
baggage.  At  length  a  shout  at  the  door 
gladdened  our  hearts ;  our  beds  and 
that  ever-weloome  basket  were  handed 
in,  and  Dhemetri  was  soon  deeply  en- 
gaged in  preparing  supper.  Meanwhile, 
a  fire  had  been  built  in  the  upper  room, 
and  we  went  up  by  a  ladder.  But  here 
we  were  worse  off  than  below.  Roof^ 
floor,  walls,  and  (wooden)  windows,  all 
were  amply  provided  with  cracks  and 
knot-holes,  through  which  the  wind 
roved  at  its  wilL  A  wretched  fire  was 
smoldering  on  the  hearth,  and  a  candle 
was  burning  in  a  tin  cup  han^ng  by  its 
handle  on  a  nail  in  the  wall,  which,  set 
it  where  we  would,  flickered  in  the 
wind.  And  when  our  supper  came, 
firicassee,  boiled  chicken,  roast  hare, 
omelette,  bread,  cheese,  figs,  and  wine 
—  for  such  a  bill  of  fiure  had  Dhemetri 
made  ready  for  us — we  swallowed  it 
hastily,  huddled  our  beds  about  the 
fire,  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets, 
and  lay  down  at  once.  The  inquisitive 
old  lady  below,  on  seeing  the  extensive 
preparations  for  the  supper  of  three  fel- 
low-mortals, was  struck  with  reverence 
for  us,  and  expressed  her  belief  that 
those  who  lived  on  such  marvelous  and 
unheard-of  delicacies  would  never  die. 
We,  indeed,  had  requested  Dhemetri  to 
cat^  more  simply  for  us ;  but  his  pro- 
fessional pride  would  not  suffer  it 

We  were  right  glad  when  morning 
came,  and  afl^r  a  mug  of  thick  coffee,  a 
bit  of  bread,  and  a  handful  of  figs,  we 
bid  fiurewell  to  Krevati  with  no  regrets. 
A  short  ride  brought  us  to  the  brow  of 
th^  range  on  which  we  were  traveling, 
and  there  lay  the  valley  of  Sparta  at 
our  feet^  and  beyond  it  the  Taygetus,  if 
not  the  highest,  the  boldest  and  sharp- 
est mountain-range  in  Greece.  Its  white 
and  jagged  crest  was  still  tipped  with 
douds,  and  it  appeared  to  rise  from  the 


valky  of  Sparta  in  an  almost  unbrokea 
ascent  to  its  bight  of  seven  thousand 
feet  This  was  the  finest  sin^e  prospect 
of  our  journey;  but  we  gladly  left  it, 
after  a  short  pause,  to  push  on  to  the 
warmth  and  sunshine  of  the  valley  be- 
low. The  precipitous  descent  was  soon 
accomplished;  we  forded  the  Eurotas, 
a  broad,  clear,  shallow  stream,  the  only 
real  river  we  saw  in  Greece,  and  stood 
in  Sparta,  its  site  marked  by  a  group  of 
low  hills  and  a  few  unimportant  ruins. 
The  ground  is  good,  and  was  then  green 
with  young  wheat;  the  valley  was 
sheltered  fi*om  the  winds  which  had 
persecuted  us  on  the  highlands,  and  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  clouds  were  scattered,  and  we  bask- 
ed in  the  sun's  rays.  It  seemed  an 
Elysium.  A  small  and  thrifty  village 
has  recently  sprung  up  south  of  this 
group  of  (lills,  still  within  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  dty,  and  here  we  dined  in  a 
cafe  (kapheterion)  kept  by  one  Lycur- 
gus,  not  on  black  broth,  but  on  roast 
lamb,  omelette,  figs,  oranges,  and  wine. 
Truly,  if  nationid  character  depended 
wholly  on  physical  geography,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  look  in  the  valley  of  tha 
Eurotas  for  the  rich  and  luxurious 
Athens,  and  seek  its  stem  and  simple 
rival  among  the  bleak  hills  and  sterile 
plains  of  Attica.  We  had  a  short  ride 
that  afternoon  up  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
rotas, with  a  keen  north  wind  in  our 
&uces^  and  were  not  sorry  to  reach  Kaly- 
via  at  an  early  hour. 

Dhemetri  had  sent  the  pack-horse 
with  our  baggage  across  by  a  shorter 
path,  and  now  announced  that  we  were 
to  sleep  to-night  in  a  house  instead  of  a 
khan,  Uiat  the  mayor  {dema/rehon)  of 
Kalyvia  had  consented  to  receive  us. 
Great  was  our  exultation  at  the  prospect 
of  spending  a  night  in  this  aristocratic 
mansion,  and  in  truth  we  found  the  ac- 
commodations here  much  tiie  most  com- 
fortable—  nay,  we  reckoned  them  lux- 
urious—  which  we  had  on  our  journey. 
We  were  first  shown  into  a  small  room 
with  one  glass  window,  with  tight  walls, 
and  a  chimney.  A  fire  was  burning 
cheerfully  on  the  hearth — that  is  to 
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sty,  a  stone  platfenn  subtly  debated 
mbove  the  floor.*  The  floor  around  the 
fire  was  spread  widi  mats,  and  in  one 
eomer  the  lady  of  the  house  was — ^what 
shall  I  say  ? — squatted  apon  the  floor, 
ei^aged  in  domestic  work.  Her  daughter, 
a  pretty,  blue-eyed  mai^ten,  of  some  four- 
teen years,  named  Athena,  (yAovjcJirif 
'Ad?pa,)  was  working  by  her  side,  and 
tiie  dmiareh  himself  with  his  stiJwart 
son,  were  similarly  seated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hearth.  Three  rough, 
unpainted  stools,  an  extra  luxury  for 
guests,  were  brought  in  for  us,  and  we 
at  once  plunged  into  conyersation. 

*.fi5my  irid.'*saidwe. 

^MdlUtOy  mdUitOf  eeny  hrid!^  was 
tiie  prompt  rej^y. 

Stimulated  by  our  suooess,  we  made 
another  attempt,  and  were  oyerwhelmed 
by  a  flood  of  Romaic,  to  which  we  could 
only  nod  our  heads  gratefully,^with  *  Mi- 
lisU^  milista,  chari,  chari,'  (certainly, 
certainly,  thank  you,  thank  you.)  When 
we  retired  to  our  room,  we  found  our 
beds  laid  on  a  sort  of  shelf  along  the 
wall,  instead  of  on  the  floOT,  and  our 
supper  was  served  on  a  table  instead  of 
in  our  laps,  as  we  were  used.  The  fam- 
ily shook  hands  with  us  cordially  when 
we  took  leave,  in  tiie  morning,  placing 
their  hands  on  their  hearts. 

This  day  we  rode  tiirough  a  rolling 
country,  quite  well  watered  and  wooded, 
separating  the  waters  of  the  Eurotas 
from  those  of  the  Alpheus,  Laconia  firom 
Arcadia.  As  we  reached  the  highest 
point,  and  were  about  to  descend,  Dhe- 
metri  pointed  out  a  village,  distinguished 
by  a  single  tall,  slender  cypress,  with 
the  words :  *  There  is  Megalopolis.'  This 
is  the  city  (bunded  by  Epaminondas, 
idmost  the  only  statesman  of  antiquity 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  dim  conception 
of  the  modem  policy  of  the  balance  of 
power,  as  a  point  of  union  for  the  jealous 
and  disunited  States  of  Arcadia,  and  as 
a  smtinel  stationed  at  a  chi^  entrance 
to  Laconia.  The  whole  of  his  great 
project  was  not  realized,  and  Megalopolis, 
instead  of  becoming  *Uie  great  city'  of 
Arcadia,  was  only  a  mate  to  Tegea  and 
Mantinea.    Eren  thus,  the  work  was  by 


no  means  lost ;  a  Spartan  army,  to  reach 
Messenia,  whose  independence  was  to  be 
secured,  must  pass  through  the  territory 
of  Megalopolis,  and  even  a  second-rate 
city  would  answer  as  a  guard.  But  not 
even  Epaminondas  could  make  of  Arcadia 
a  first-class  power,  and  a  sufficient  coun- 
terpoise to  Sparta.  Megalopolis  is  now 
wholly  deserted,  and  represented  only 
by  the  little  village  of  Sinanu,  half  a 
mile  distant)  where  we  stopped  at  a  khan 
kept  by  an  old  soldier  of  Colocotrooi, 
and  ran,  while  dinner  was  preparing,  to 
ezanuDe  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  great 
city — interesting  only  from  their  asso- 
ciation with  a  great  name. 

Reluctantly,  we  now  turned  our  backs 
upon  Messene,  with  its  renowned  fortress 
of  Ithome,  the  sacred  Olympia,  and  the 
beautiM  temple  of  Phigalia,  and  began 
our  homeward  journey.  Passing  over 
a  mountain  fix>m  which  we  had  a  wide 
and  beautiful  view,  we  rode  through  a 
barren  and  uninteresting  plain  to  the 
lonely  khan  of  Frankovrysi,  and  early 
the  next  day  arrived  at  liipolitaa.  We 
had  had  a  clear  sky  at  Megalopolis  and 
Frankovrysi,  but  here,  in  the  high  table- 
land of  Arcadia,  we  found  the  self-same 
leaden  sky  and  bleak  winds  we  lefl;  three 
days  before.  This  valley  or  tableland 
stretches  ftt>m  north  to  south,  nearly 
divided  in  two  by  the  approach  of  the 
mountains  from  east  and  west  Thus 
the  valley  takes  the  shape  rudely  of  the 
figure  eight ;  the  southern  part,  throu^ 
one  com^  of  which  we  had  passed  be- 
fore, being  occupied  by  Tegea,  the  north- 
em  by  Mantinea.  Tripolitza,  to  the 
northwest  of  Tegea,  represents  the  an- 
cient Pallantium,  the  birthplace  of  Evan- 
der.  Here  Dhemetri  brought  us  bad 
news.  We  had  intended  to  go  to  Man- 
tinea, tiience  north  through  Orchomenus, 
Stymphalus,  and  Sicyon,  to  Corinth ;  but 
the  passes,  we  learned,  were  impractic- 
able for  the  snow,  and  we  must  recross 
Mount  Parthenion,  and  revisit  Achla- 
dhokamvo  and  Argos.  First,  however, 
we  took  a  rapid  ride  to  Mantinea,  about 
eight  miles  through  a  level,  tolerably 
well-cultivated  country.  At  the  narrow 
passage  betweoi  the  mountains,  there 
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stood  in  andent  times  a  grove  of  cork- 
trees, called  *Pdagua,*  the  sea.  Epam- 
inondas,  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware 
of  the  *  PelaguSy*  had  careftiUy  avoided 
the  sea.  But  it  was  just  in  this  spot 
that  he  drew  up  his  troops  for  ^e  great 
battle  which  cost  him  his  life.  When 
mortally  wounded,  he  was  carried  to  a 
high  place  called  *Skope*  —  identified 
with  the  sharp  spur  of  Mount  Msenalus, 
which  projects  just  here  into  the  plain, 
and  from  this  he  watdied  tiie  battle,  and 
here  he  died,  like  Wolfe,  at  the  moment 
of  victory.  The  well-built  walls  of  Man- 
tinea  stUl  stand  in  neariy  their  entire 
circuit,  built  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  after  Agesipolis  of  Sparta  had 
captured  the  city,  by  washing  away  its 
walls  of  sun-burnt  brick,  and  had  dis- 
persed the  inhabitants  among  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  The  restoration  of  the 
city  was  a  part  of  the  great  system  of 
humbling  Sparta,  set  on  foot  by  Epami- 
nondas  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Aft»r  spending  the  night  at  Achla- 
dhokamvo,  where  we  visited  the  ruins  <^ 
HysisB  close  by,  we  went  next  day 
through  Argos,  passing  within  sight  of 
Mycensd,  to  Nemea,  where,  in  a  beauti- 
ftil  little  valley,  throe  Doric  columns, 
stin  standing,  teaixfy  to  ihe  former  sanc- 
tity of  the  spot  Then  to  Kurtissa,  the 
ancient  Cleonas,  to  pass  the  night 
When  Dhemetri  pointed  it  out  to  us 
from  the  hill  above,  it  looked  like  a  New- 
England  &rm-hou8e,  a  neat  white  cot- 
tage peeping  out  from  among  the  trees, 
and  we  rejoiced  at  ^e  prospect  But 
lo  I  the  neat  white  cottage  was  a  guard- 
house, and  our  khan  was  the  rude,  un- 
painted,  windowless  bam.  It  was,  nev- 
ertheless, very  comfortable.  There  was 
a  ceiling  to  the  room,  and  the  board 
windows  were  tight  The  floor,  to  be 
sure,  gaped  in  wide  cracks ;  but  as  there 
was  a  blazing  fire  in  the  room  beneath, 
the  cracks  let  in  no  cold  air,  nothing  but 
smoke,  a  sort  of  compensation,  as  it 
seemed,  for  our  having  a  chimney,  lest 
we  should  be  pufied  up  with  pride  and 
luxury.  For  we  not  only  had  a  chim- 
ney, but  a  table  and  two  stools,  one  sit- 
ting on  an  inverted  bairel  spread  with  a 


hor8e4>lanket  Here  Dhone^ri  conooet- 
ed  for  our  supper  an  HeUeoic  soup,  of 
royal  flavor,  the  recollecti(«  of  which  is 
■till  grateM  to  my  paUte.  And  here  a 
youth,  named  Agamemnon,  son  of 
C^eorge,  came  and  displayed  to  us  his 
school-books,  a  geogn^hy,  beginnii^ 
with  Greece  and  ending  with  Am^ca, 
where  Bocruvia  was  put  down  as  cf^ntal 
of  Uaaaaxovria.  Longing  to  hear  a  Greek 
war^ong,  we  requested  him  to  sing,  at 
which  he  warbled  Adh-e  waiSe^  tuv  '£^!^ 
vuv  to  a  tune  which  we  strongly  sus- 
pected he  composed  for  the  occasion, 
following  it  up  with  others,  with  such 
delight  that  we  were  fiun  at  last  to  plead 
sleepiness  and  let  him  dq>art 

We  were  up  betimes  the  following 
morning,  for  we  had  a  long  day's  work 
before  us.  We  were  approaching  Co- 
rinth, and  knew  that  from  the  Acrocorin- 
thus,  a  very  high  and  steep  hill  over- 
hanging it,  a  prospect  was  to  be  had 
inferior  to  none  in  Greece.  The  morn- 
ing, though  not  actually  unpleasant,  was 
chill  and  hazy,  and  Dhemetri  tried  to 
dissuade  us  from  wasting  the  time.  But 
we  were  determined  to  see  what  there 
was  to  be  seen,  and  after  a  ride  of  two 
or  three  hours  over  a  rough  country,  we 
entered  the  fortifications  of  this  chief 
citadel  of  Gh'eece.  It  is  now  guarded 
by  a  handful  of  soldiers,  two  or  three 
neglected  cannons  thrust  their  muzzles 
idly  over  the  rampart,  and  shepherds 
with  their  flocks  roam  at  will  within. 
A  sharp  wind  was  sweeping  over  the 
summit,  and  the  mountains  and  islands 
—  Parnassus,  Cyllene,  Helicon,  Pentell- 
con,  Salamis,  J^gina — were  veiled  with 
a  dull,  opaque  haze.  While  Basil,  with 
stiff  fingers,  was  sketching  the  view  firom 
the  top,  I  wandered  about  with  my 
other  companion,  picking  spring  flowers, 
reading  the  descriptions  of  Pausanias, 
and  studying  the  distant  landscape. 
There  is  a  thriving  town  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  hither  we  descended, 
asking  for  the  inn  (Xenodhokeon)  where 
Dhemetri  had  told  us  to  meet  him.  But 
alas!  modem  Corinth  can  not  sustain 
an  inn ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  eat  our 
dinner  in  a  grocery,  stared  at  by  all  the 
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yoath  of  Corinth.    Half  a  dozen  Doric 
columns,  belonging  to  a  yerj  old  tem- 
ple, are  the  only  considerable  relics  of 
ancient  Corinth.     And  as  we  had  a  long 
aft^iioon*s  work  before  us,  we  set  oflf 
before  twelve.     We  galloped  at  good 
speed    across    the  Isthmus,  about   an 
hour's  ride ;  Dhemetri,  who  understood 
the  management  of  Greek  horses,  driy- 
ing  OS  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
We  paused  a  moment  at  the  Isthmic 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,  passed  through 
the  Tillage  of  Kalam4ki,  whence  steam- 
ers run  to  Athens,  then  continued  along 
the  shore  between  Mount  Geroneia  and 
the  sea,  through  a  low,  uneven  country, 
well  grown  with  pine,  heather,  arbute, 
gorse  in  the  full  splendor  of  its  yellow 
blossoms,   and  sweet  •  smdling  thyme. 
The  afternoon  was  warm  and  bright 
Here  and  there  were  flocks  of  long-haired 
sheep  and  sturdy  black  goats,  croppiug 
the  grass  and  the  shrubs,  and  it  was 
well  in  keeping  with  the  scene  when  we 
passed  a  shepherd,  with  his  cloak  thrown 
carelessly  aside,  leaning  on  his  crook, 
and  playing  a  few  simple  notes  —  not  a 
tune  —  on  his  flageolet  to  while  away 
the  time.     We  delayed  half  an  hour  at 
the  miserable  hamlet  of  Kineta,  to  rest 
one  of  the  horses,  exhausted  with  our 
&8t  riding,  then  began  the  ascent  of  our 
last  mountain -pass.    A  spur  of  Mount 
Geroneia  runs  boldly  into  the  sea,  form- 
ing a  wall  between  the  territories  of  Co- 
rinth and  Megara.    It  is  called  *Kake- 
Scala,'  *  Bad  Ladder,'  an  odd  mixture  of 
Gre^  and  Italian.    Here,  as  the  ancients 
&Ued,  dwelt  the  robber  Skiron,  plunder- 
ing and  mutilating  all  wayfarers,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  sea;  but  The- 
seus subdued  him  and  subjected  him  to 
a  like  treatment,  and  thereafter  traveling 
was  secure.    No  doubt  Theseus  crowned 
his  labors  by  building  a  road,  as  we 
know  one  existed  here  in  antiquity,  but 
it  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  King 
Otho  was  then  imitating   him,  as   we 
found,  presently,  to  our  cost     The  sun 
had  already  set,  when  the  road  became 
impassable,  and  shouts  from  two  men 
some  distance  above,  informed  us  that 
the  building  of  the  new  road  had  ren- 
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dcrcd  the  old  bridle-path  impracticable. 
We  had  to  urge  our  horses  down  a  steep, 
narrow  path  to  the  water^s  edge,  then  as 
the  beach  was  blocked  up  with  huge 
rocks,  to  ride  a  rod  or  two  through  the 
water,  then  climb  up  the  steep  rocks  on 
the  other  side,  where  one  horse  slipped 
and  came  near  tumbling  with  his  rider 
into  the  sea  below.  Ten  minutes  later, 
and  we  must  have  returned  to  Kineta,  or 
waited  an  hour  or  two  for  the  moon,  for 
as  soon  as  we  were  over  this  dangerous 
spot  it  became  quite  dark ;  but  the  path 
was  now  safe  and  easy  to  find.  The  Aill 
moon  was  up  when  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  cli£^  and  the  valley  of  Megara, 
the  mountains,  the  bay,  and  the  islands 
of  ^gina  and  Salamis  lay  distinctly  be- 
fore us.  We  made  all  speed  to  Megara, 
cheered  by  the  fiune  of  its  khan  as  one 
of  the  best  in  Greece,  and  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  there  was  now  a  good  road 
all  the  way  to  Athens. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  should  take 
a  carriage  the  rest  of  the  way,  but  as 
our  horses  were  hired  to  Athens,  we  de- 
cided not  to  incur  the  extra  expense. 
Soon  after  arriving,  however,  while  Dhe- 
metri was  making  us  a  soup,  and  Di- 
omedes  was  taking  care  of  our  horses, 
and  Epaminondas  was  roasting  us  a  joint 
of  lamb,  while  we  were  squatting  half- 
asleep  on  bolsters  on  the  floor,  hugging 
our  knees,  looking  dreamily  at  the  fire, 
and  longing  for  supper  and  bed,  the 
driver  of  the  carriage  came  in,  and  ad- 
dressed us  in  recommendation  of  his  es- 
tablishment in  his  choicest  Frank,  ^Car- 
rozza — very  good — ye-e-e-t ! '  then  squat- 
ted down  on  the  hearth  beside  us,  hug- 
ged his  knees,  and  looked  at  the  fire 
with  infinite  self-satis&cdon.  Whether 
it  was  his  eloquence  that  prevailed  on 
our  attendants,  I  know  not,  but  it  was 
determined  to  provide  us  with  a  carriage 
the  next  day,  at  no  extra  expense.  The 
day  was  perfect,  and  the  luxury  of  an 
easy  drive  of  four  hours  was  very  grate- 
ful to  us  after  our  uncomfortable  ride  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  We  dined  at  Eleusis, 
and  reached  Athens  early  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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ADONIUK 

Far  dimly  back  in  distant  days  of  eld, 
There  lived  a  pretty  boy,  as  parchments  tell, 
As  formed  for  lore  and  life  in  lonely  dell, 

With  mien  as  fair  as  never  eyes  behdd ; 

Because  who  saw,  to  love  him  was  compelled 
Straightway,  so  wizardly  he  wielded  Beauty*s  spelL 

His  name  Adonis — sad  of  memory  I 

Whose  life,  though  fiur,  his  death  was  fiurer  still, 

In  dying  for  a  cause,  or  good  or  iU ; 
For  he  heart-crazed  the  daughter  of  the  sea, 
Who  loved  him  well,  though  wisely  loved  not  she : 

True  hearts  are  never  wise,  as  worldlings  selfish  will 

Him  Venus  loved — Love's  cherished  creatures  they  I 
And  Venus  wooed  with  perseverance  sore. 
Till  weary  was  the  lad,  the  wooing  o'er ; 

And  while  he,  hiding  in  the  forest  lay, 

O^ershaded  from  the  sun's  unfriendly  ray. 
Ah  me  I  there  came  to  kill<a  maddened,  foaming  boart 

Oh !  see  1  ftt)m  limbs  too  fair  for  touch  of  earth, 
As  tusk  and  tusk  is  savage  through  them  drove. 
While  vain  their  dainty  power  'fending  strove. 
The  pure  red  liquid  life  all  wasting  forth  I 
All  wasted,  lost  ?    Nay !  thence,  thence  took  its  birth 
Adonium,  eternal  bloom  of  martyred  Love  I 

Love's  martyr  is  a-bleeding  now  again  ; 

Sweet  Liberty,  beloved  of  earth,  doth  bleed : 
The  maddebed,  foaming  boar  hath  come  indeed. 

And  tears  our  life  on  many  a  gory  plain ; 

But  we — as  bled  the  boy  —  bleed  not  in  vain : 
Our  blood-drops — our  sons  —  will  be  Adonium  seed  I 

Who  die  for  Liberty — they  never  die  I 
Adonis,  dead  for  Love,  doth  live  anew  I 
They  bloom  blood-flowers  in  the  tearful  dew, 
Forever  fidling  on  their  memory  1 
In  veins  that  are  and  veins  that  are  not  to  be, 
They  ever  coursing  live,  the  right,  the  good,  the  true  I 

Where  sinks  the  martyr's  blood  within  the  sod, 

A  spirit-plant  of  universal  root, 

Divinely  radiant,  doth  upward  shoot, 
Appealing  from  a  wicked  world  to  Qod  1 
And  seen  for  once,  down  drops  the  tyrant's  rod ; 

For  men  at  last  have  tasted  of  a  heavenly  fruit. 
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All  good  and  beautiful  of  soul  thus  sprung 
Fr<»n  blood,  «'en  as  the  Adonium  I  sing ; 
And  where  the  blood  is  purest,  thence  doth  spring 

Such  flowers  as  by  heavenly  bards  are  sung ; 

For  since  firom  Christ  the  fierce  blood-sweat  was  wrung, 
Have  growths  of  nobler  fruit  on  earth  been  ripening  t 


POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTES. 


Thkrb  is  positively  no  class  of  writers 
entitled  to  higher  praise,  or  actuated  by 
nobler  motives,  than  those  who  are  now 
distinguishing  themselves  by  their  la- 
bors for  Education.  They  have  laid 
their  hands  on  what  is  to  be  the  great 
social  motive  power  of  the  future — the 
great  subject  of  the  politics  of  days  to 
come  — and  are  working  bravely  in  the 
sacred  cause. 

Tet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  amid 
the  vast  mass  of  every  practical  observ- 
ation and  suggestion  contained  in  the 
edoca^nal  works  with  which  we  are 
iuniliar,  or  even  among  the  really  seien- 
t{fie  contributors  to  it,  there  is  very 
little  founded  on  the  great  social  wants 
and  tendencies  of  the  age.  Education 
is,  at  present,  merely  an  art ;  it  has  a 
ri^t,  in  common  with  every  conceivable 
department  of  knowledge,  to  be  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  adenoe.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  puttii^  it  on  a  progressive 
basis,  and  placing  it  in  such  a  position 
18  to  aid  in  supplying  some  great  de- 
mand of  the  age. 

The  great  fiict  of  the  time  is,  the  ad- 
Tince  from  mere  art  upward  to  science, 
from  the  blossom  to  the  fruit  Practical 
wants,  *  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number,*  the  fullest  development  of 
free  labor,  the  increase  of  capital,  the 
diminution  of  suffering,  the  harmony  of 
mterests  between  capital  and  labor  — 
all  of  these  are  the  children  of  Science 
and  Facts.  During  the  feudal  age,  near- 
ly all  the  resources  of  genius — all  the 
capital  of  the  day — ^was  devoted  to  mere 
Art,  for  the  sake  of  setting  off  social 


position  and  idealisms.'  As  with  the 
nobility  and  royalty  of  England  at  the 
present  day,  society  enormously  overpaid 
what  is,  or  was,  really  the  police — ^whose 
mission  it  was  to  keep  it  in  order.  But 
from  Friar  Bacon  to  Lord  Bacon,  a 
movement  was  silently  progressing, 
which  the  present  century  has  just 
begun  to  realize.  This  movement  was 
that  of  the  development  of  all  human 
ability  and  natural  resources,  guided  by 
science.  It  was  a  tendency  toward  the 
practical,  the  pontive^  which  is  destined 
in  time  to  bring  forth  its  own  new  art 
and  literature,  is  breaking  away  from 
the  trammels  of  the  old  literary  or  im- 
aginative sway. 

At  the  present  day,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  Education — especially  the  higher 
education,  destined  to  fit  men  for  leading 
positions  —  is  still  imder  the  old  Mterary 
r^;ime.  We  laugh  when  we  read  of  the 
two  first  years  of  medical  study  at  the 
school  of  Salerno  beii^  devoted  to  dry 
logic,  yet  the  four  years*  course  at  near- 
ly all  our  modem  Universities,  or,  in 
&ct,  the  course  of  almost  any  *  high- 
school,'  is  as  little  adapted  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  practical  leading  men  oi 
this  age  as  a  study  of  the  Schoolmen 
would  be.  The  *  literature'  of  the  past 
still  rules  the  practical  wants  of  the 
present  It  is  not  that  the  study  of  the 
thought  of  the  past  is  not  noble,  nay, 
essential,  to  the  highly  cultivated  man ; 
but  it  should  be  pursued  on  a  large, 
sdentiflc  scale.  The  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  languages,  is  not  so  dis- 
ciplining ncHT  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
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science  of  language,  as  taught  by  Max 
Muller ;  and  if  these  languages  must  be 
learned,  (and  we  do  not  deny  that  they 
should,)  they  can  better  be  studied  in 
their  relations  to  all  languages  than 
simply  by  themselves.  And  as  if  to 
make  bad  worse,  the  genial  and  strictly 
scientific  use  of  literal  translations,  ad- 
vocated by  Milton  and  Locke,  and  gen- 
erally employed  at  the  Revival  of  Letters, 
and  during  the  days  when  Europe  boast- 
ed its  greatest  classic  scholars,  is  pro- 
hibited. *  A  college  education  *  suggests 
the  employment  of  the  best  years  of  life 
in  studies  of  little  practical  use  in  them- 
selves, and  seldom  revived,  save  for 
pleasure,  after  graduation.  And  even 
where  such  studies  are  exceptionally 
practical ;  nay,  where  science  and  a  free 
dioice  of  languages  and  literature  are 
left  -to  the  somewhat  advanced  student, 
we  still  find  the  shadow  of  the  past — 
of  the  old,  formal,  and  rapidly  growing 
obsolete  literature — overawing  the  more 
enlightened  effort  Deny  it  as  we  may, 
the  University  is  still  a  feudal  institution. 
Within  the  memory  of  man,  there  exist- 
ed in  Ekigland  positively  no  school  wh^re 
the  would-be  engineer  or  manufacturer 
could  be  fitted  for  his  career  and  at  the 
same  time  be  *  well  educated.'  George 
Stephenson  was  obliged  to  send  his  son 
to  an  *  University,'  where  some  scraps 
of  practical  science — scanty  scraps  they 
were — most  insufficiently  repaid  the 
expense  of  education. 

The  great  want  of  the  age  is  the  Poly- 
technic School,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, of  the  Technological  Institute,  in 
which  the  labors  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
aided  by  the  Museum  and  Library,  may 
serve  the  two-fold  object  of  informing 
the  public  on  all  matters  of  science  and 
industry  and  of  aiding  the  School  of  In- 
dustrial Science.  Developed  on  its  larg- 
est scale,  such  an  institute  should  de 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  dissemina- 
tion of  all  knowledge,  but  under  strictly 
scientific  guidance  and  influences.  Liter- 
ature should  there  be  taught  historically, 
in  close  connection  with  mental  philo- 
sophy, a  system  which,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, results  in  interesting  the  pupil  more 


in  details  than  the  old  plan  devoted  to  a 
few  mere  details  ever  did.  Art  should 
there  be  taught,  not  in  rhapsodies  over 
Raphael,  Turner,  and  the  frvorite  fancies 
of  an  individual,  but  according  to  its  un- 
foldings  in  human  culture,  based  on  ar- 
chitecture as  an  illustrative  medium. 
*The  lines  of  connection'  between  these 
and  the  exact  sciences  should  be  ever 
kept  in  sight,  so  that  the  student  may 
never  forget  'the  countless  connecting 
threads  woven  into  one  indissoluble 
texture,  forming  that  ever-enlarging  web 
which  is  the  blended  product  of  the 
world's  scientific  and  industrial  activity.' 

The  great  aim  of  such  an  institute 
should  be  the  aiding  of  industrial  pro- 
gress, and  the  application  of  generous, 
intelligent  culture  to  practical  pursuits 
— ^the  whole  to  be  based  on  exact  sdenca 
When  we  look  into  this  community,  and 
see  the  vast  demand  for  talent  in  its 
manufactures,  and  see  how  many  thou- 
sands there  are  who  would  gladly  be 
'liberally  educated'  men,  if  the  educa- 
tion could  only  be  allied  to  practically 
useful  knowledge,  we  at  once  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  establishment 
of  such  institutes.  The  demand  exists 
on  every  side;  the  supply  must  come, 
and  that  speedily.  England,  France, 
and  Germany  are  rapidly  improving 
their  manufiictures  by  scientifically  edu- 
cating thw  master-workmen — the  CJon- 
servatoire  des  Arts,  and  Ecole  Centrale, 
of  Paris,  the  art-schods  of  the  British 
capital  and  provinces,  the  many  mu- 
seums devoted  to  sdentic  collection,  are 
all  keeping  up  their  fiu:tories  —  shall  we 
be  behind  them?  Let  Capital  consult 
its  interests,  and  answer. 

We  have  been  induced  to  put  the 
query,  from  a  perusal  of  two  pamphlets, 
both  directly  bearing  on  this  subject 
The  first  is  the  Ninth  Annual  An* 
nouneement  of  the  Folytechnie  College 
of  the  State  of  Penmylvania,  Seeeion 
1861-1862,  and  Catalogue  of  the  Offieen 
on^  Students;  while  the  second  sets 
forth  the  Objects  and  Plan  of  an  Insti- 
tute (ii  Technology,  including  a  Society 
of  Arts,  a  Museum  of  Arts,  and  a  School 
of  Industrial  Science,  proposed  to  be 
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establi^ed  in  Boston.'  '^  This  ktter,  it 
may  be  added,  wis  prepared  by  direc- 
ti«m  of  the  Committee  of  Associated  In- 
stitutions of  Science  and  Arts,  and  is 
addressed  to  '  manufacturers,  merchants, 
agriculturists,  an4  other  friends  of  en- 
lightened industiy  in  the  commonwealth.* 
The  Polytechnic  College  of  Philadel- 
I^iia,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  is  a  truly 
excellent  institution,  the  practical  results 
of  which  are  shown  in  the  fiict  that 
its  students,  immediately  on  graduating;, 
baTe  generally  received  appointments  as 
dril  and  medumical  engineers,  or  other- 
wise stepped  at  once  into  active  and  re- 
munerative employment  Its  object,  as 
we  are  told,  is  to  afford  to  the  young 
dvH,  mining,  or  mechanical  engineer, 
chemist,  architect,  metallurgist^  or  stu- 
dent of  applied  science,  every  facility 
whereby  he  may  perfect  himself  in  his 
destined  calling.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collec- 
tion of  technicid  schools,  or  schools  of 
instruction  in  the  several  departments 
of  learned  industry.  It  comprises  the 
sdiool  of  mines,  for  professional  training 
in  mine-engineering,  in  the  best  methods 
of  determining  the  value  of  mineral 
lands  and  of  analyzing  and  manufactur- 
ing mine  products.  Also  the  schools  of 
dvil  engineering;,  of  practicid  chemistry, 
of  mechanical  engineering,  architecture, 
general  science,  and  agriculture.  To 
tiiese  is  added  a  military  department, 
now  under  superintendence  of  a  former 
instructor  in  West-Point,  with  the  use 
of  the  State  armory  near  the  college, 
generously  granted  by  the  State,  with  a 
supply  of  arms.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  in  all  these  sdiools  the  instruction 
is  thorough,  not  only  in  theory  but  in 

*  To  which  we  add,  *  An  Account  of  the  Proceed- 
IngB  preUminary  to  the  Organization  of  the  Maaaa- 
ctaaettt  Inatltnta  of  Technology,  with  a  List  of  the 
Members  thns  far  aaiociated,  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Petitions  and  ReeoluUons  in  aid  of  the  objects 
of  the  Commltlee  of  Associated  Institutions  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art.  Boston,  18<n.*  Also  the  Objects  and 
Coorses  of  Instruction  In  the  Lawrence  Sdentiflo 
School,  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students 
of  Harrard  Unirersity,  for  the  Academical  Tear 
lMO-1861.'  The  Alitor  will  hold  himself  greatly  in. 
debled  to  anyone  idu>  will  kindly  forward  liim  cata- 
logues or  prospectuses  relative  to  any  scientific 
schools  or  institutes  whatever,  either  in  tliis  country 
orBoropei 


actual  practice.  The  course  of  the 
school  of  chemistry,  for  instance,  com- 
prehends the  principles  of  the  science 
and  their  actual  application  to  agricul- 
ture, to  the  arts,  and  to  analysis ;  to  the 
examination  and  smelting  of  ores;  to 
the  alloying,  refining,  and  working  of 
metals ;  to  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  pot- 
tery; to  the  stardi,  lime,  and  glass 
manufacture;  to  the  preparation  and  du- 
rability of  mortars  and  cements;  to 
means  of  disinfecting,  ventilating,  heat- 
ing, and  lighting.  Its  students  are  also 
practiced  in  manipulations,  testing  in 
the  arts  qualitative  and  quantitative; 
in  analysis  of  minerals  and  soils,  and  in 
many  other  important  practical  matters. 

The  students  of  geology  and  mming^ 
of  machinery  and  metallurgy,  make, 
with  their  professors,  frequent  visits  to 
the  many  interesting  localities  in  Penn  • 
sylvania  or  New-Jersey,  to  the  many 
large  machine-shops  with  which  Phila- 
delphia abounds,  visit  min^  and  fur- 
naces, and  are  in  every  way  practically 
fiuniliarized  with  their  future  callings. 
Instruction  in  languages  and  literature, 
in  drawing  and  in  the  elements  of  prac- 
tical law  is,  we  believe,  given  in  common 
to  alL  It  is  the  first,  we  may  say,  un- 
avoidabley  characteristic  of  a  tcientifio 
school,  that  its  work  is  always  well 
done.  Other  schools  may  or  may  not 
be  specious  contrivances,  well  or  ill 
managed ;  but  the  very  nature  of  science 
is  to  clear  itself  in  whatever  it  touches, 
and  be  honest  and  practical  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  classify  and  select,  to  cast 
away  the  obsolete  and  test  and  adopt 
the  new  and  true.  Such  is  by  no  means 
an  exaggerated  statemmt  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  excellent  college  to 
which  we  refer,  which  testifies, .  by  its 
success,  to  the  excellence  of  its  plan 
and  the  competency  of  its  teachers,  es- 
pecially to  the  administrative  ability  of 
its  worthy  President,  Dr.  Alfred  L. 
Kennedy. 

It  can  not  be  d^ed,  that  for  many 
years,  radicals  have  invoiced  against 
*  Greek  and  Universities,'  but  it  has  been 
in  a  narrow,  vulgar,  and  simply  destruc- 
tive manner,  with  no  provision  to  sub- 
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stitutc  any  thing  better  in  thdr  place. 
The  growth  of  science,  of  the  know- 
ledge of  history,  of  culture  in  every 
branch,  has,  however,  of  late,  so  vastly 
increased,  that  the  proposition  to  reform 
the  (Ad  system  of  study  is  really  one  not 
to  tear  it  down,  but  to  build  it  up,  to 
extend  it  and  develop  it  on  a  grand  scale. 
Since,  for  example,  the  influence  of  sci- 
ence has  been  felt  in  philology,  how  in- 
considerable do  the  Bruncks  and  Por- 
soRs  of  the  old  school,  appear  before  the 
Bopps,  Schlegels,  Bumouik,  and  M&llers 
of  the  newl  For  as  yet,  even  where 
here  and  there  in  colleges  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  method  is  partially  attempt- 
ed, still  the  old  monkish  spirit  appears, 
driving  away  with  something  like  a 
'mystery*  or  *  guild'  feeling  the  merely 
practical  man,  and  interposing  a  mass 
of  *  dead  vocable^'  which  must  be  learn- 
ed by  years  of  labor,  between  him  and 
the  realization  of  an  education.  The 
young  man  who  is  to  be  a  miner,  a  cot- 
ton-spinner, an  architect,  or  a  merchant^ 
may  possibly  find  here  and  there,  at  this 
or  that  college,  lectures  and  instruction 
which  may  aid  him  directly  in  his  future 
care^,  but  he  soon  realizes  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  and  tone  of  the  college  is 
entirely  in  &vor  of  abstract  studies  quite 
useless  out  in  the  world,  and  apart  from 
preparation  for  one  of  Hhe  three  profes- 
sions.* He  himself  is  as  a  *  marine' 
among  the  regular  sailors,  a  surgeon 
among  *  regular  doctors,'  or  as  a  dentist 
among  surgeons.  And  this  m  an  age 
when  we  may  say  that  what  is  not  to  be 
studied  scientifically  is  not  worth  study- 
ing. 

As  our  principal  object  in  writing  these 
remarks  has  been  to  assert  that  the  Po- 
lytechnic Institute,  in  its  either  partial 
or  entire  form,  should  exist  entirely  in- 
dependent of  all  other  influences,  we 
might  be  held  excused  from  any  men- 
ticm  of  such  scientific  schools  as  are 
attached  to  our  Universities.  That  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  would,  how- 
ever, deserve  special  mention,  firom  the 
celebrity  of  its  teachers.  In  this  insti- 
tute, which  has  between  seventy  and 
eighty  students,  we  have  a  single  school 


divided  into  the  foOowing  departments : 
that  of  Ohemistzy,  under  supervision  of 
Professor  Horscfbrd,  in  which  instruction 
is  both  theoretical  and  practicid;  that 
of  Zodlogy  and  G^edogy,  in  which  the 
teaching  consists  alternately  of  a  course 
of  lectures  by  Professor  Agassiz,  on  Zo- 
ology, embracing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  classification  of  animals  as 
founded  upon  structure  and  embryonio 
development,  and  illustrating  their  natu- 
ral affinities,  habits,  distribution,  and 
the  rdati(ms  which  exist  between  the 
living  and  extinct  races,  and  a  course  of 
geology,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
To  this  are  added  the  departments  of 
Engineering  under  Professor  Eustis,  that 
of  Botany,  under  Professor  Gray,  that 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiolo- 
gy, under  Professor  J.  Wyman,  that  of 
Mathematics,  under  Professor  Peiroe, 
and  that  of  Mineralogy,  under  Professor 
Cooke.  It  is  needless  to  speak  in  praise 
of  a  school  boasting  men  of  such  world- 
wide names  as  teachers,  or  to  commend 
it  as  afibrding  facilities  for  bestowing  a 
sound  education.  We  do  it  no  injustice, 
however,  in  asserting  that  its  tendency 
is  to  develop  students  of  abstract  science 
and  teachers,  while  the  aim  of  the  Po^f' 
teehnic  school  proper  is,  in  addition  to 
this,  to  supply  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  with  worhing  meny  and  the  coun- 
try at  large,  including  those  already  en- 
gaged in  labor,  with  technological  inform- 
ation of  every  kind.  It  should  be  a  vast 
reservoir  of  practical  knowledge,  where 
the  man  oi  the  *  print-worics,'  in  search 
of  a  certain  dye  or  of  a  new  form  of 
machinery,  may  apply,  certain  that  all 
the  latest  discoveries  will  be  found  reg^ 
istered  there.  It  should  be  a  place  where 
capitalists  may  go  as  to  an  intelligence- 
office,  confident  of  finding  there  the  as- 
sistants which  they  may  need.  It  should 
be,  in  fact,  in  every  respect,  an  institute 
simply  and  solely  for  the  people,  and  for 
the  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. If,  as  we  have  urged,  it  should 
embrace  eventually  thorough  instruction 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  this  should 
be  because  experience  shows  that  the 
most  commonplace  branches  require  the 
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itouhB  of  genius,  which  can  only  be 
ftirtj  dereloped  by  universal  fiunlities. 
No  yooDg  man,  however  practical,  could 
have  his  TMiigheU  or  'available  ener- 
gy' other  than  stimulated  by  even  an 
extensive  fimiiliarity  with  every  detail 
of  philoeophy,  literature,  and  art,  pro- 
Tided  that  these  were  properly  9cieneed^ 
or  taught  strictly  according  to  their  his- 
torical development 

It  is,  ther^ore,  needless  to  say  that 
we  wdcome  with  pleasure  the  plan  of 
An  Institute  ^  Technology,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  Boston,  and 
which,  to  judge  flrom  its  excellently  well 
prepared  prospectus,  will  AiUy  meet,  in 
erery  particular,  all  the  requirements 
which  we  have  laid  down  as  essential  to 
a  perfect  Polytechnic  Institute.  Indeed, 
the  wide  scope  of  this  plan,  its  capacity 
fer  embracing  every  subject  in  the  range 
of  scieoce,  and  of  communicating  it  to  the 
pabhc  either  by  publication,  by  free  lec- 
tures, by  a  museum  of  reference,  or  by 
collegiate  instruction,  leaves  but  little  to 
be  desired.  That  there  is  great  need  of 
such  an  institution  in  tiiis  State  is  appar- 
ent from  many  causes.  In  the  words  of 
the  prospectus,  we  fed  that  in  New- 
England,  and  especially  in  our  own  Com- 
monweal^ the  time  has  arrived  when, 
as  we  believe,  the  interests  of  Commerce 
and  Arts,  as  well  as  General  Education, 
ctU  for  the  most  earnest  codperation  of 
intdligent  culture  with  industrial  pur- 
smta.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
probably  no  project  was  ever  before  pre- 
sented to  the  wealthy  men  of  Massachu- 
setts which  appealed  so  earnestly  to  their 
aid  or  gave  such  fiur  promise  of  doing 
good.  The  institute  in  question  is  one 
wtudi  will  in  every  respect,  socially  and 
mentally,  elevate  the  business  man  or 
practical  man  to  a  level  with  the  college 
graduate  or  the  practitioner  in  the  three 
learned  professions.  It  will  stimulate 
progress  by  still  Airther  refining  indus- 
try, and  ally  the  action  of  capital  to  the 
advance  of  intellect  It  will  perform  a 
noble  and  distinguished  part  in  the  great 
mission  of  the  age  and  of  Aiture  ages — 
thai  of  vindicatmg  the  dignity  of  free 
labor  and  showing  that  the  humblest 


work  may  be  rendered  high-toned  and 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  calling  of 
scholar  or  diplomatist  through  the  influ- 
ence of  science.  If  we  were  called  on 
to  set  forth  the  noble  spirit  of  the  North 
with  all  its  free  labor  and  all  its  glorious 
tendencies,  we  should,  with  whole  heart 
and  soul,  choose  this  magnificent  con- 
ception of  an  institute  whose  aim  is  to 
confer  dignity  on  what  the  wretched  and 
ignorant  slaveocracy  believe  is  cursed 
into  everlasting  vulgarity.  It  is  fitting 
that  this  practical  and  eminently  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  community  should 
build  up,  on  a  grand  scale,  an  institution 
which  will  be  not  only  eminently  useful 
and  profitable,  but  serve  as  a  culminat- 
ing exponent  of  the  great  and  liberal 
ideas  for  which  the  North  has  already 
made  in  every  form  the  most  remarkable 
sacrifices. 

'  While  the  vast  and  increasing  magnitude 
of  the  industrial  interests  of  New-England 
fomishes  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  estab- 
lishment within  its  borders  of  an  institution 
devoted  to  technolo^cal  uses,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  the  concentration  of  these  in- 
terests in  so  great  a  degree,  in  and  around 
Boston,  renders  the  capital  of  the  State  an 
eligible  site  for  such  an  undertaking.  In- 
deed, oonsidering  the  peculiar  genius  of  our 
busy  population  for  the  Practical  Arts,  and 
marking  their  avidity  in  the  study  of  scien- 
tific facts  and  principles  tending  to  explain 
or  advance  them,  we  see  a  special  and  most 
striking  fitness  in  the  establishment  of  such 
an  Institution  among  them,  and  we  gather  a 
confident  assurance  of  its  prefiminont  utility 
and  success.  Nor  can  we  advert  to  the  intel- 
ligence which  is  so  well  known  as  guiding 
the  large  munificence  of  our  community, 
without  taking  encouragement  in  the  incep- 
tion of  the  enterprise,  and  feeling  the  assur- 
ance, that  whatever  is  adapted  to  advance 
the  industrial  and  educational  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  will  receive  from  them 
the  heartiest  sympathy  and  support' 

As  we  have  stated,  the  plan  proposed 
is  to  establish  an  Institution  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  practical  arts  and  sciences, 
to  be  called  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  having  the  triple  organ- 
isation of  a  Society  of  Arts,  a  Museum 
or  Conservatory  of  Arts,  and  a  School  of 
Industrial  Science  and  Art  Under  the 
first  of  these  three  divisions  —  that  of 
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the  Society  of  Arts  —  the  Institute  of 
Technology  would  form  itself  into  a  de- 
partment of  investigation  and  publica- 
tion— devoting  itself  in  every  manner 
to  collecting  and  rendering  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public  all  such  information 
as  can  in  any  way  aid  the  interests  of 
art  and  industry.  If  our  manu&cturers 
will  reflect  an  instant  on  the  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  relative  to  their  specialties 
extant  in  the  world,  which  they  have  as 
individuals  great  difficulty  in  procuring, 
and  which  would  be  useful,  but  which  an 
Institute  devoted  to  the  purpose  could 
Aimish  without  difficulty,  they  will  at 
once  appreciate  the  good  which  may  be 
done  by  it  For  many  years  the  only 
comprehensive  summaries  of  American 
Manu&ctures  were  a  German  work  by 
Fleischmann,  On  the  Branche$  of  Ameri- 
can  Industry^  to  which  was  subsequent- 
ly added  TVhitworth  and  TVallis^s  Re- 
port— drawn  up  for  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  Freedley^s  Philadelphia  Man- 
ufactures— ^to  which  we  should  in  justice 
add  the  invaluable  series  of  Hunt's  Mer- 
chant^ $  Magazine^  and  the  Patent  Office 
Reports.  The  community  needs  more, 
however,  than  books  can  furnish.  It 
requires  the  constant  accumulation  and 
dissemination  of  technological  know- 
ledge of  every  kind.  It  is  proposed  in 
the  new  Institute  to  effect  this  partly  by 
publication  and  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  labor  of  committees,  devoted  to  the 
Ifollowing  subjects : 

1.  Mineral  Materials — ^having  charge 
of  all  relating  to  the  mineral  substances 
used  in  building  and  sculpture,  ores, 
metals,  coal,  and  in  &ct,  all  mineral  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  useful  arts,  as 
well  as  what  pertains  to  mining,  quarry- 
ing, and  smelting. 

2.  Organic  Materials  —  embracmg 
whatever  is  practically  interesting  in 
all  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
used  in  manufiicturing,  having  in  view 
their  sources,  culture,  collection,  com- 
mercial importance  and  qualities  as  con- 
nected with  manu&cturing.  This  de- 
partment presents  a  vast  field  of  im- 


mense importance  to  every  merdiant 
and  importer  of  raw  materiaL 

8.  On  Toole  and  Inetrwnente  —  de- 
voted to  all  the  implements  and  appa- 
ratus needed  in  all  proceBses  of  manu- 
facture. 

4.  On  Machinery  and  Motive  Powers. 

5.  On  Textile  Manf{faetures, 

6.  On  Manufactures  <tf  Wood^  Leor 
ther,  Papery  India-Rubher^  etc, 

7.  On  Pottery^  Glass,  and  Precious 
Metals, 

8.  On  Ohemieal  Products  and  Pro- 
cesses. 

9.  On  Household  Economy,  This  de- 
partment would  embrace  attention  to 
whatever  relates  to  warming,  illumina- 
tion, water-supply,  ventilation,  and  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  food, 
as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  public 
health. 

10.  On  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

11.  On  Commerce,  Navigation,  and 
Inland  Transport  This  department 
alone,  developed  In  detail,  and  on  the 
scale  proposed,  would  of  itself  amply 
repay  any  amount  of  encouragement  and 
investment  To  collect  and  classify  for 
tiie  use  of  the  public  all  available  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  shipping, 
the  improvement  of  harbors,  the  con- 
struction of  docks,  the  location  and  effi- 
ciency of  railroads,  and  other  channels 
of  inland  intercourse;  *  keeping  chi^y 
in  view  the  economical  questions  of  trade 
and  exchange,  which  give  these  worics 
of  mechanical  and  engineering  skill  their 
high  commercial  value,'  is  a  prcgect  as 
grand  as  it  is  useful 

12.  On  the  Graphic  and  Fine  Arts, 

Of  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
Museum  of  Industrial  Science  and  Art, 
it  is  needless  to  speak.  It  would  be  for 
the  public  the  central  feature  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  of  incalculable  value  not  only 
to  it^  but  to  all  engaged  in  all  active 
industry  whatever. 

As  regards  the  School  of  Industrial 
Science  and  Art,  vrith  its  divisions,  we 
see  no  occasion  for  material  cause  of 
difference  between  its  c(mstituti<m  and 
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thftt  of  the  excellent  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia.  New  departments 
of  instruction  could  be  added  as  the 
means  and  power  of  the  Institute  in- 
creased, until  it  would  ultimately  form 
what  the  world  needs  but  has  never  yet 
seen  —  a  thoroughly  scientific  Universi- 
ty, in  which  every  branch  of  human 
Imowledge  should  be  clearly  taught  on 
a  positive  basis  —  a  school  where  litera- 
ture and  art  would  be  ennobled  and 
refined  by  elevation  fix>m  mysticism, 
*  rhapsody,'  and  obscurity,  to  their  true 
position  as  historical  developments  and 
indices  of  human  progress.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  in  the  plan  proposed, 
provision  would  be  made  for  two  classes 
of  persons  —  those  who  enter  the  school 
with  the  view  of  a  progressive  scientific 
liaining  in  applied  science,  and  the  fkr 
more  numerous  class  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  resort  to  its  lectin*e-rooms  for 
such  useful  knowledge  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples SJB  they  can  acquire  without  con- 
tinually devoted  study,  and  in  hours  not 
occupied  by  active  labor. 

This  whole  plan,  though  in  the  high- 
est degree  practical,  has,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, 'no  afi&nity  with  that  instruction 
in  mere  empirical  routine  which  has 


sometimes  been  vaunted  as  the  proper 
education  for  the  industrial  classes ' — an 
absurd  and  shallow  system  which  has 
been  urged  by  quacks  and  dabblers  in 
world-bettering,  and  which  has  been  ex- 
hausted without  avail  in  England  —  the 
system  dear  to  single-sided  Gradgrinds 
and  illiterate  men  who  grasp  a  twig  here 
and  there  without  knowing  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  trunk  and  roots.  It  lays 
down  a  perfectly  scientific  and  universal 
basis,  believing  that  the  most  insignifi- 
cant industry,  to  be  perfectly  understood 
and  pursued,  must  proceed  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  principles  of  science 
and  of  all  truth. 

Under  the  charge  of  Professor  W.  B. 
Rogers,  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Dalton,  E.  B. 
Bigelow,  James  M.  Beebee,  and  other 
members  of  a  committee  embracing  some 
of  the  most  public-spirited  men  of  Bos- 
ton, this  plan  has  been  thus  &r  matured, 
and  now  awaits  the  sympathy,  aid,  and 
counsel  of  the  friends  of  industrial  art 
and  general  education  throughout  the 
community.  We  have  gladly  set  forth 
its  objects  and  claims,  trusting  that  it 
may  be  fully  successful  here,  and  serve 
as  an  exemplar  for  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  in  every  other  State. 


SLAVERY  AND    NOBILITT  vs.  DEMOCRACY. 


Few  political  convulsions  have  hither- 
to transpired,  which  have  so  much  puz- 
zled the  world  to  get  at  the  entire  mo- 
tives of  the  revolt,  as  the  present  insur- 
rection in  this  country.  Were  public 
opinion  to  be  made  up  from  the  political 
literature  of  Great  Britain,  or  its  lead- 
ing journals,  very  little  certainty  would 
be  arrived  at  as  to  the  merits  or  demer- 
its of  the  attempted  revolution.  The 
articles  of  De  Bow*s  jRevteto  smack  lit- 
tle more  of  a  secession  origin  than  the 
late  dissertations  on  American  politics 
appearing  in  the  British  periodicals. 
The  statements  of  most  of  the  leading 
English  journals  are  quite  in  keeping. 
Any  one  accustomed  to  the  *  ear-marks' 


of  secession  phraseology  and  declama- 
tion would  be  at  little  loss  to  identify 
the  Southern  emissary  in  connection 
with  the  periodicals  and  press  of  the 
British  islands.  Hence  the  hypocrisy 
and  studied  concealment  of  those  hid- 
den motives  necessary  to  be  made  ap- 
parent, in  order  to  judge  of  the  merit<t 
of  secession. 

The  world  has  known  that  for  thirty 
years  past  there  has  been  a  feverish  and 
jealous  discontent  expressed  in  the  cot- 
ton States.  It  had  its  first  ebullition  in 
1882,  when  South-Carolina  assumed  the 
right  to  nullify  the  revenue  laws  of  Con- 
gress. Since  that  time  the  North  has 
continually  been  accused  of  an  aggress- 
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ire  policy.  Various  extravagant  pre- 
tenses have  from  time  to  time  been 
raised  up  by  the  South,  and  urged  as 
causes  for  dissolving  the  Union.  They 
have  always,  until  recently,  been  met 
by  forbearance  and  compromise. 

The  extension  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery  has  been  prominent  as  the  open 
motive  for  Southern  political  activity ;  and 
equally  prominent  as  one  of  the  motives 
for  dismembering  the  Union.  There  has 
been  another  project,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  attempted  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  of  a  most  alarming  na- 
ture: that  project  was  the  intended 
prostration  of  the  democratic  principle 
in  Southern  politics.  While  a  privileged 
order  in  government  was  made  the  basis 
of  political  ambition  by  the  aspirants  or 
leading  spirits,  it  was  also  to  be  made 
the  means  of  perpetuating  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  Whether  these  a^uncts, 
slavery  perpetuation,  and  government 
through  a  privileged  class,  were  twins 
of  the  same  birth,  is  not  very  material ; 
but  whether  they  existed  together  as 
the  joint  motive  to  overthrow  the  na- 
tional jurisdiction,  involves  very  deeply 
the  present  and  continuing  questions  in 
American  politics. 

To  many  gentlemen  of  intelligence 
and  high  standing  in  the  South,  the 
intended  establishment  of  a  different 
order  of  government,  based  on  privilege 
of  class,  has  appeared  to  be  the  ruling 
motive.  They  have  set  down  the  ex- 
pressed apprehension  as  to  the  insecu- 
rity of  slavery  as  a  hypocritical  pretext 
for  revolution ;  believing  that  the  more 
absorbing  motive  was  to  establish  an 
order  of  nobility,  either  with  or  without 
monarchy.  There  is  some  plausibility 
for  giving  the  ambitious  motive  the 
greater  prominence ;  but  a  more  severe 
analysis  of  the  whole  question  will,  it  is 
believed,  place  slavery  perpetuation  in 
the  foreground  as  the  origin  of  all  other 
motives  for  the  conspiracy. 

In  classifying  slaveholders,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  a  small  portion  of 
them  were  Democrats  in  principle,  and 
ardently  attached  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment— perhaps  would  have  preferred 


the  abolition  of  slavery  to  the  8ubver« 
sion  of  its  jurisdiction.  Another  class, 
composing  a  majority,  though  distrust- 
ing the  National  (jlovemment,  connected 
as  it  was  and  nnist  be  with  a  voting 
power  representing  twenty-six  or  seven 
millions  of  free  labor,  yet  more  distrust- 
ed the  attempt  at  revolution.  This  class 
saw  more  danger  in  the  proposed  revolt 
than  from  continuing  in  the  Union. 
Another  class  were  politically  ambi- 
tious; had  ventured  upon  the  revile- 
ment  of  the  Democratic  principle ;  had 
become  secessionists  per  ««,  and  were  the 
instruments  and  plotters  of  the  treason. 
This  was  substantially  the  condition  of 
public  opinion  among  slaveholders  at 
the  time  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency.  These  three  classes, 
embracing  the  slaveholders  and  their 
fiunilies,  composed  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  of  the  white 
population  of  the  South. 

Of  the  seven  millions  non-slaveholding 
population  South,  a  small  portion  was 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  and 
naturally  inclined  to  oppose  secession ; 
but  timid  in  its  apprehensions  as  to 
protection,  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
the  most  extravagant  opinions ;  in  other 
words,  like  trade  and  commerce  every 
where,  too  much  disposed  to  make  mer- 
chandise of  its  politics.  The  balance 
of  the  non-slaveholding  population,  if  we 
except  a  venal  pulpit  and  press,  had  not 
even  a  specious  motive,  pecuniary  or 
political,  moral  or  social,  that  should 
have  drawn  it  into  rebellion.  It  was  a 
part  and  portion  of  the  great  brother- 
hood of  free  labor,  and  could  not  by  any 
possibility  raise  up  a  plausible  pretense 
of  jealousy  against  its  natural  ally — ^free 
labor  in  the  North. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  a  cause, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  into  account  the 
actually  existing  reasons  in  favor  of  its 
support  Delusion,  founded  on  a  ficti- 
tious cause  of  complaint,  is  but  a  weak 
basis  for  revolution.  It  may  have  an 
apparent  strength  to  precipitate  revolt, 
but  has  no  power  of  endurance.  There 
is  a  reflection  that  comes  through  ca- 
lamity and  suffering  that  rises  superior 
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to  sophistry  in  the  most  common  minds. 
If  not  akeady,  this  will  soon  he  the  case 
with  the  whole  Southern  popnlation. 
The  sUveholder  and  the  man  of  trade 
and  commerce  who  feared  the  tumult, 
and  would  have  avoided  it,  will  have 
seen  their  apprehensions  turned  into  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy.  The  non-slave- 
holding  fiutner,  mechanic,  or  lahorer, 
will  he  made  to  see  clearly  that  his  in- 
terest did  not  lie  on  the  side  of  treason. 
The  political  adventurer  who  planned 
the  conspiracy,  is  already  brought  to  see 
the  fidlacy  of  his  dream.  He  may  now 
consider  the  incongruous  materials  of 
Southern  population.  He  may  view  that 
population  in  classes.  He  may  contem- 
plate it  through  the  medium  of  its  nat- 
ural motives  of  fidelity  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  of  its  artifi- 
cial delusion  on  the  other.  He  may 
now  go  to  the  bottom  of  Southern  so- 
ciety, and  find  in  its  conflicting  elements 
the  antagonistic  motives  that  render  the 
plans  of  treason  abortive.  These  will 
be  sure  to  continue,  and  sure  to  strength- 
tn  on  the  side  of  fidelity  to  the  National 
Government  When  the  South  is  made 
a  solid,  compact  unit  in  political  motive, 
it  will  become  so,  disarmed  of  all  pur- 
poses of  treason. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that 
the  South  was  a  political  unit  on  the 
question  of  the  attempted  revolution. 
This  declaration  has  been  reiterated  by 
the  Southern  press,  by  travelers,  and  by 
all  the  influences  connected  with  the 
rebellion.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to 
delineate  the  qtum  military  organization 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  or 
their  operations  in  cajoling  and  terror- 
izing the  Southern  population  into  ac- 
quiescence. Much  unanimity  through 
this  process  was  made  to  appear  on  the 
surfiu^ ;  but  it  is  more  palpable  to  the 
analytic  mind  acquainted  with  Southern 
society,  that  the  very  means  employed 
to  enforce  acquiescence  afforded  also 
the  evidence  that  there  was  a  strong 
under  -  current  of  aversion.  Willing 
apostasy  fit>m  all^iance  to  the  Union 
needed  no  terrorizing  fix>m  mobs  or 
murders.    The  ruffianism  of  the  South 


had  been  fiilly  armed  in  advance  of 
the  full  disclosure  of  the  plot  to  secede. 
Loyalty  had  been  as  carefully  disarmed 
by  the  same  active  influences.  It  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  arms  but  its  un- 
protected sentiments.  As  soon  as  the 
law  of  force  was  invoked  by  the  conspir- 
ators, the  day  of  reasoning  was  wholly 
past  Flight  or  conformity  became  the 
condition  precedent  of  safety,  even  for 
life.  The  bulk  of  the  Southern  popula- 
tion was  as  much  conspired  against  as 
the  Government  at  Washington;  and 
force  against  the  same  population  was 
rigorously  called  into  requisition  to  con- 
summate what  fraud  and  political  crime 
had  concocted.  This  was  the  boasted 
unity  of  the  South. 

The  inquiry  is  often  made :  *  How  was 
it  possible  to  have  inaugurated  the  re^ 
hellion,  without  the  bulk  of  the  slave- 
holders, at  least,  acting  in  concert?' 
This  inquiry  is  not  easily  answered,  un- 
less its  solution  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
slaveholders,  through  jealousy,  had  part- 
ed with  their  active  loyalty  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  This  was  generally 
the  case.  Whilst  the  bulk  of  them  hesi* 
tated  for  a  little  to  take  the  fearful  step 
of  revolt,  their  hesitation  was  more  con- 
nected with  apprehension  of  its  conse- 
quences than  with  any  attachment  to 
the  Government  The  deceptive  idea  of 
peaceable  secession  first  drew  them 
within  the  lines  of  the  open  traitor. 
The  supposed  probability  of  success 
made  them  allies  in  rebellion.  As  ft 
general  sentiment,  they  made  their  im- 
aginary adieux  to  the  Government  of 
their  fkthers  without  apparent  regret 

There  has  been  much  misapprehension 
as  to  the  process  of  reasoning  that 
brought  slaveholders  in  the  main  to  re- 
pudiate their  Government  They  were 
influenced  by  no  apprehension  of  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
It  was  something  far  beyond  the  power 
of  any  party  to  stipulate  against  Their 
apprehensions  were  connected  with  the 
laws  of  population  and  subsistence  and 
the  certain  motive  to  political  affiliation 
that  underlies  the  platform  of  free-labor 
society.    When  indulging  in  the  belief 
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of  peaceable  secession,  they  expressed 
their  sentiments  truly  in  the  declaration 
that  Hhey  would  not  remain  in  the 
Union,  were  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  pre- 
sented, and  they  permitted  to  write  their 
own  terms.*  This  declaration  merely 
characterized  the  foregone  conclusion. 
It  was  the  evidence  of  a  previous  deter- 
mination, merely  withheld  for  a  season, 
in  order  to  gain  time. 

But  to  come  to  a  more  definite  delinea- 
tion of  the  reasons  that  operated  to  raise 
up  the  conspiracy.  There  was  a  partial 
feud  that  had  long  existed  in  the  mutual 
jealousies  between  the  slaveholders  and 
non  -  slaveholding  population.  Nothing 
very  remarkable,  however,  had  transpir- 
ed to  indicate  an  outbreak.  Southern 
white  labor  was  continually  annoyed  with 
the  appellation  of  *  white  trash,'  and  other 
contemptuous  epithets;  but  still  was 
obliged  to  toil  on  under  the  continuous 
insult  The  habits  and  usages  of  slave- 
holders and  their  families,  indicated  by 
manners  toward  white  labor,  that  white 
labor  did  not  command  their  respect  Too 
many  of  the  accidental  droppings  of  fool- 
ish and  stupid  arrogance  were  let  fall 
within  the  hearing  of  white  labor  to  make 
it  fully  reconciled  to  the  pretended  mo- 
nopoly (^respectability  by  slaveholders. 
Under  this  corroded  feeling,  much  of 
the  white  labor  of  the  South  had  emi- 
grated to  the  free  States.  In  1850,  seven 
hundred  and  thirty -two  thousand  of 
these  emigrants  were  living.  Their 
communications  and  intercourse  showed 
to  their  old  friends,  relatives,  and  ac- 
quaintances, that  they  had  found  homes 
and  friendly  treatment  on  Northern  soil ; 
and  in  addition  thereto,  a  much  better 
and  more  encouraging  condition  of  soci- 
ety for  the  industrious  white  man.  The 
feeling  reflected  back  from  the  free  to 
the  slave  States  was  analogous  to  that 
thrown  back  from  the  United  States  to 
Ireland.  Its  effect  was  also  the  same. 
Under  its  influence,  nearly  two  millions 
are  now  living  in  the  free  States,  who 
are  the  offshoot  and  increase  of  a  South- 
em  extraction.  Slaveholders  merely 
complained  of  this  flow  of  population, 
on  the  ground  that  it  contributed  to 


overthrow  the  balance  of  political  power. 
It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  con- 
clude that  they  saw  with  equal  clearness 
the  incentives  that  induced  the  emigra- 
tion— a  silent  logic  of  fiicts  against 
slavery. 

The  census  statistics,  commencing 
with  1840,  have  contributed  much  to 
play  the  mischief  with  the  equanimity 
of  slaveholders.  They  have  always 
known  that  thorough  education  in  the 
South  was  mainly  confined  to  their  own 
families.  When,  however,  the  discovery 
was  niade  public  that  only  one  in  seven 
of  the  aggregate  white  population  of  the 
South  was  receiving  instruction  during 
the  year,  the  disclosure  became  alarm- 
ing.* It  stood  little  better  than  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  the  British  Islands, 
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Iowa, 
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Missouri, 
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Connecticut,       " 
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Russia, 

"      50 
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Maine,                1  in 

6 
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Rhode-Island,     •* 
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Connecticut, 

"       « 

Massachusetts,    " 

BH 

Pennsylvania, 

"       8 

New-Hampshire,  " 

7 

New-York, 

4.          9 

It  may  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  table,  that  a 
thorough  system  of  education  for  the  masses  requires 
that  one  third  of  the  aggregate  population  should  be 
kept  at  school  for  a  goodly  portion  of  the  year.  This 
Is  essential,  under  Democratic  Government,  in  order 
to  bring  each  generation  up  to  the  appreciative 
point. 
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which  had  crept  tip,  under  the  fight  with 
Toryism,  to  the  alarming  extent  of  one 
in  eight  That  one  in  foor  and  a  half 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  fi*ee 
States  was  receiving  school  instruction, 
made  the  contrast  unpleasant  to  the 
mind  of  the  slaveholder.  He  knew 
that  Uie  &ct  was  *  world -wide,'  that 
slaveholders  had  always  controlled  the 
policy  of  Southern  legislation.  He  was 
awaro  that  slaveholders  had  made  them- 
selves responsible  for  this  neglect  of  the 
children  of  the  South ;  and  knew  also 
that  public  opinion  would  visit  the  blame 
where  it  legitimately  belonged.  Pro- 
slavery  sagacity  was  quick-sighted  in  its 
apprehensions  that  it  could  not  dodge 
the  inquiry,  'Whence  comes  this  dis- 
parity?' 

The  statistics  of  the  two  sections  pre- 
sented a  still  more  obnoxious  comparison 
to  the  pro-slavery  sensibilities,  as  it  re^ 
spects  the  physical  condition  of  the  re- 
spective populations.  The  cotton  States 
l»ve  mostiy  been  the  advocates  of  ^frM 
irade^  some  of  them  tenaciously  so. 
They  deemed  it  impossible  to  introduce 
manufacturing,  to  much  extent,  into 
sections  where  the  yearly  surpluses  in 
production  were  wholly  absorbed  by  in- 
vestment in  land  and  negroes.  The 
consequence  has  been,  want  of  diversi- 
fied industry  and  want  of  profitable 
occupation  for  the  poorer  classes.  In 
the  Northern  and  in  some  of  the  Border 
States,  a  different  industrial  policy  has 
been  pursued.  Diversified  occupation 
has  raised  up  skilled  labor  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  industry.  Notwith- 
standing the  greater  rigor  of  climate, 
adult  labor  on  the  average,  under  full 
and  compensated  employment,  performs 
nearly  three  hundred  solid  days'  work 
'te  the  year.  The  eight  millions  of  white 
population  in  the  South,  in  consequence 
of  this  want  of  profitable  occupation, 
perform  much  less,  perhaps  not  one 
hundred  and  fifly  days'  work  on  the 
average.  The  following  table,  published 
in  1856-1857,  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  discloses  a 
oonditton  of  things  very  remarkable; 
but  no  wise  astonishing  to  those  who 


have  investigated  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
parity. The  ratio  of  annual  per  capita 
production  to  each  man,  woman,  and 
child,  white  and  black,  in  the  respective 
States,  exclusive  of  the  gains  or  earn- 
ings of  commerce,  stood  as  follows : 


MafluclraMtt8,..$lM 
Rhode-Island,  ...164 

Connecticut, 150 

Callfornl*, 149 

New-Jersey, ...  .  1«0 
New-Hunpchire,..  117 

New-Tork, 112 

PennsylranU, 99 

Vermont, 96 

Illlnolfl, 89 

BfOnoori 88 

Delaware, 85 

Maryland, 88 

Ohio, 75 

Michigan, 73 

Kentucky, 71 

Maine, 71 
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Indiana, $«9  12 

WlMoniln,. 68  41 

MlBslflslppl, 67  50 

Iowa, 65  47 

Lonlfllana,. 65  80 

Tennefsea, 68  10 

Georgia, 

Virginia,  ..  .. 
South-Carolina, 


06  Florida,. 


61  45 
59  43 
56  91 
55  72 
54  77 
59  04 


Arkansas, 

District  of  Colom- 
bia,   52  00 

Texas, 51  18 

North-Carolina,...  49  88 


It  is  seen  by  this  table  that  the  in- 
come, or  product  of  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  population  South,  mainly  disconnect- 
ed as  it  is  with  mechanical  industry,  is 
reduced  to  the  extreme  level  of  bare 
subsistence,  while  the  population  of  the 
States  which  have  introduced  diversified 
industry  stand  on  a  high  scale  of  pro- 
duction. Contrast  Massachusetts  and 
South-Carolina,  the  two  leading  States 
in  the  promulgation  of  opposite  theories. 
These  two  States  have  often  been  cen- 
sured for  the  contumelious  manner  in 
which  they  have  sometimes  sought  to 
repel  each  other* s  arguments.  The  one 
is  in  favor  of  *free  trade.'  The  other 
says :  *  No  State  can  flourish  to  much 
extent  without  diversified  industry.' 
The  one  says:  *Open  every  thing  to 
fi-ee  competition.'  The  other  replies: 
*Are  you  aware  that  the  interest  on 
manufacturing  capital  in  Europe  is  much 
lower ;  that  skilled  labor  there  is  more 
abundant;  and  that  it  would  dash  to 
the  ground  most  of  the  manufacturing 
we  have  started  into  growth  under  pro- 
tection through  our  revenue  laws  ? ' 
*Let  it  be  so,'  says  Carolina;  *what 
right  exists  to  adopt  a  national  policy 
that  does  not  equally  benefit  all  sec- 
tions ? '  *  The  very  object  of  the  policy,' 
replies  Massachusetts,  ^is,  that  \i  should 
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benefit  all  sectioiis ;  and  the  most  desir- 
able object  of  all,  in  the  eye  of  benefi- 
cence, would  be,  that  it  $hould  benefit 
the  laboring  white  population  of  the 
cotton  States,  as  well  as  others.'  *But,' 
says  Carolina,  ^  this  diversified  industry 
can  not  be  introduced,  to  much  extent, 
where  slavery  exists.*  *  That  is  an  argu- 
ment by  implication,*  says  Massachu- 
setts, 'that  you  more  prize  slavery  than 
you  do  the  interests  and  welfiire  of  the 
bulk  of  your  white  population.*  *  Who 
set  you  up  to  be  a  judge  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  any  part  of  the 
population  South?*  says  Carolina.  *I 
assume  to  judge  for  myself^*  replies 
Massachusetts,  *  as  to  that  national  pol- 
icy which  is  designed  to  afiect  benefi- 
cially the  twenty-seven  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  are  obliged  to  obtain  subsist- 
ence through  personal  industry  ;  theirs 
is  the  great  cause  of  white  humanity  in 
its  shirt -sleeves;  and  it  behooves  the 
National  Government  to  take  care  of 
that  cause,  and  to  foster  it ;  and  not  to 
submit  to  the  narrow  selfishness  of  a 
few  slaveholders.* 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  this  con- 
troversy, growing  out  of  the  opposite 
theories  of  selfish  slaveholders  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  spuit  of  beneficence, 
blended  with  the  idea  of  a  wide-spread 
advantage  on  the  other,  not  only  involves 
directly  the  demerits  of  slavery,  in  its 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  population  South,  but  also  the  great 
question  of  raising  up  skilled  labor  in 
all  the  States.  It  is  thus  clearly  demon- 
strated that  our  national  policy  should 
be  exempt  firom  the  control  of  an  arro- 
gant and  selfish  class.  Slaveholders 
have  had  little  sympathy  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  white  people  in  the  Union ; 
at  most,  they  have  never  manifested  it 
Few  of  them  can  be  trusted  politically, 
where  a  broad  industrial  poUcy  is  con- 
cerned. No  one  is  better  aware  than 
the  political  slaveholder  of  the  crushing 
effect  of  slavery  on  the  interests  of  the 
non-slaveholding  popuktion  in  the  slave 
States :  hence  their  jealousy  of  this  pop- 
ulation as  a  voting,  governing  power. 
The  Southern  political  mind,  connected 


with  slaveholding,  is  astute  when  sharp- 
ened by  jealousy.  There  is  no  phase 
in  political  economy,  bearing  on  the  dis- 
parity of  classes  in  the  South,  that  has 
not  been  taken  into  the  account  and 
analyzed.  The  fear  with  slaveholders 
has  been,  that  the  great  nuyority,  com- 
posed of  the  white  laboring  population 
South,  would  become  able  to  subject 
matters  to  the  same  scrutinizing  analy- 
sis. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  slavery  is  not  *  the 
skeleton  in  their  closet*  Any  one  who 
has  encountered  for  years  the  pro-slavery 
spirit;  who  has  watched  it  through  its 
unscrupulous  deviations  firom  rectitude, 
morally,  sociaUy,  and  politically,  will 
have  been  dull  of  comprehension  not  to 
have  appreciated  its  atrocious  disposi- 
tion. Its  great  instrumentality  in  the 
management  of  Southern  masses,  con- 
sists not  only  of  a  disr^ard,  but  of  a 
positive  interdict  of  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  in  all  matters  wherein  the 
prejudicial  effects  Of  slavery  might  di- 
rectly, or  by  implication,  be  disclosed. 
It  is  true,  people  are  permitted  to  adu- 
late slavery  —  so  they  are  allowed  to 
adulate  kings,  where  kings  reign.  No 
one  in  recent  years  has  been  allowed  the 
open  expression  of  opinion  or  argument 
as  to  the  bad  effect  of  a  pro-slavery  pol- 
icy on  the  great  majority  of  Southern 
white  population.  This  would  bring 
the  offender  within  the  Southern  defini- 
tion of  an  '  incendiary,*  and  the  offense 
would  be  heinous.  The  pro -slavery 
spirit  has  always  demanded  sycophancy 
where  its  strength  was  great  enough  to 
enforce  it,  and  has  ever  been  ready  to 
invoke  the  law  of  force  where  its  the- 
ories were  contradicted.  Even  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  South,  contained  ii>» 
Southern  State  Constitutions  in  &vor  of 
the  *  freedom  of  speech,  and  fireedom  of 
the  press,*  is  mere  rhetorical  fiourish, 
where  slavery  is  concerned.  It  means 
that  you  must  adulate  slavery  if  you 
speak  of  it ;  and  woe  to  the  man  that 
gives  this  fundamental  law  any  broader 
interpretation.  In  its  amiable  moods, 
the  pro-slavery  spirit  is  often  made  to 
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appetr  the  gaitleman.  In  its  angry, 
jealous  moods,  it  is  both  a  ruffian  and 
mn  assassin.  Mr.  Sumner,  of  the  Sen- 
ate, once  sat  for  its  picture — twice  in 
his  turn  he  drew  it  —  each  portrait  was 
a  fiuthfiil  resemblance. 

Had  we  been  exempt  from  slavery  and 
its  influences,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  possible  pretense  could  have  been 
raised  up  for  revolution.  YThat  position 
ootild  have  been  taken  showing  the  ne- 
oeesitj  of  disenthrallment  from  oppress- 
ive government  ?  There  would  have  ex- 
isted no  element  of  political  discontent 
that  could  by  any  possibility  have  cul- 
minated in  rebellion,  aside  from  the 
active,  jealous,  and  unscrupulous  influ- 
ence of  slaveholders.  Rebellion  and 
treason  required  the  lead  and  direction 
of  an  amlHtious  and  reckless  class ;  a 
(dass  actuated  by  gross  and  selfish  pas- 
sions, in  disconnection  with  sympathy 
Ibr  the  masses.  It  required  a  class 
stripped  and  bereft  by  habits  of  think- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  pohtical  beneficence, 
devoid  of  national  honor,  national  pride, 
and  national  fidelity.  Nothing  less  un- 
scrupulous would  have  answered  to  plot, 
to  carry  forward,  and  to  manage  the 
incidents  of  the  attempted  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union.  It  required  some- 
thing worse  in  its  nature  than  Benedict 
Arnold  susceptibility.  His  might  have 
been  crime,  springing  from  sudden  re- 
sentment or  imaginary  wrong.  The 
other  is  the  result  of  thirty  years*  con- 
coction under  adroit,  hypocritical,  and 
unscrupulous  leaders.  The  slavehold- 
ers' rebellion  has  assumed  a  mi^itude 
commensurate  only  with  long  contem- 
platiou  of  the  subject  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  honorable  exceptions, 
this  is  substantially  the  phase  of  pro- 
slavery  infidelity  to  the  Union. 

Were  further  argument  needed  to  es- 
tablish this  position,  it  is  found  in  the 
fiict  that  the  seeds  of  rebellion  are  want- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
slavery.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Kentucky  or  Maryland,  without 
slavery,  would  have  been  less  loyal  than 
Ohio.  In  Eastern  Kentucky,  Western 
Virginia,   Eastern  Tennessee,  Western 


North-Carolina,  a  small  portion  of  Geor 
gia,  and  Northern  Alabama,  the  Union 
cause  finds  a  friend's  country.  These 
sections,  in  the  main,  contain  a  popula- 
tion dependent  upon  its  own  labor  for 
subsistence.  Schooled  by  diligent  in- 
dustry to  habits  of  perseveruice,  and 
learning  independence  and  manhood  by 
relying  on  itself^  it  has  preserved  its 
patriotism  and  attachment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment imder  which  it  was  bom.  It 
saw  no  cause  of  complaint,  imaginary 
or  real  Six  or  seven  per  cent  of  slave 
population  has  not  proved  sufficient  as 
a  slave  interest,  to  prostrate  or  corrupt 
its  national  fidelity,  nor  to  undermine 
its  national  pride.  It  still  retains  its  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  against  the  in- 
fluences of  surrounding  treason.  There 
is  a  cheering  satisfaction  in  the  belief 
that  this  plateau  of  civil  liberty  and 
freedom,  even  unassisted,  could  not  have 
been  permanently  held  in  subjection  by 
the  myrmidons  of  rebellion.  The  se- 
cessionists themselves  bestow  a  high 
compliment  to  the  patriotism  of  this 
people,  when  they  complain  of  its  *  idol- 
atrous attachment  to  the  old  Govern- 
ment* 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Ameri- 
can people,  from  necessity,  must  analyze 
to  their  root  the  whole  aptitudes  and 
incidents  of  slavery.  They  are  now 
obliged  to  deal  with  it,  unbridled  by  the 
check -rein  of  its  apologists.  Under 
the  best  behavior  of  slaveholders,  the 
institution  could  not  rise  above  the  point 
of  bare  toleration.  There  is  so  much 
inherent  in  the  system  that  will  not 
bear  analysis,  so  much  of  collateral 
mischief,  so  much  tending  to  overturn 
and  discourage  the  principles  of  justice 
that  ought  to  be  interwoven  into  the 
relationships  of  society,  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  for  the  ingenuous  mind  to  advocate 
slavery  per  »e.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
the  bare  dominion  itself  that  the  objec- 
tion is  exclusively  raised  up.  It  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  dominion,  in 
connection  with  the  worst  cultivated 
passions  of  human  nature,  that  the  ex- 
ception is  more  broadly  taken.  The 
dominion  of  the  master  over  the  slave 
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involves  in  a  great  measure  the  neces- 
sary dominion  over  the  persons  and  in- 
terests of  the  balance  of  society  where 
it  exists.  The  lust  of  power  on  the  part 
of  slaveholders,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
privileged  classes  in  Europe,  in  nature, 
is  the  same.  The  determination  through 
the  artificial  arrangements  of  power,  to 
subsist  on  the  toil  of  others,  is  the  same. 
The  arrogant  assumption  of  the  right 
to  maintain  as  privilege  what  originated 
in  atrocious  wrong,  is  the  same.  The 
disposition  to  crush  by  force  any  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  natural  rights,  or  to 
modify  the  status  of  society  under  the 
severity  of  oppression,  is  tjie  same ; 
and  no  tyranny  has  yet  been  found  so 
tenacious  or  objectionable  as  the  tjnranny 
of  a  class  held  together  by  the  *  bond  of 
iniquity.'  Our  forefathers  had  a  just 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
on  one  hand,  when  they  interdicted  by 
fundamental  law  the  establishment  of 
any  order  of  nobility.  Many  of  them 
were  sorely  distressed  at  the  contem- 
plation of  slavery  on  the  other  hand,  in 
connection  with  its  probable  results 
upon  the  national  welfare.  Our  calam- 
ity is  but  the  fulfillment  of  their  proph- 
ecies. They  well  knew  the  nature  of 
the  evil  we  have  to  deal  with. 

It  is  matter  of  astonishment  to  most 
minds  that  slaveholders  should  have 
contemplated  the  bold  venture  of  sub- 
ordinating the  Democratic  principle  in 
government  It  will  be  less  astonish- 
ing, however,  when  it  is  duly  considered 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  Democ- 
racy and  Slavery  to  abide  long  together. 
The  one  or  the  other  must  ere  long  have 
been  prostrated  under  the  laws  of  popu- 
lation, and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the 
twenty-seven  millions  and  their  increase 
would  consent  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
policy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand slaveholders.  Slavery  must  exist 
as  the  ruling  political  power,  or  it  can 
not  long  exist  at  all.  This  the  slave- 
holders well  knew ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  fortifying  itself  through  some  political 
arrangement  against  the  Democratic 
power  of  the  masses. 

The  South  -  Carolina  platform  for  a 


new  government  had  dbse  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  Roman — a  patrician  or- 
der of  nobility,  founded  on  the  interest- 
ed motive  to  uphold  slavery  ;  but  allow- 
ing plebeian  representation,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  non  -  slaveholding  classes. 
Others  in  the  South  had  preference  for 
constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  class 
of  privileged  legislators,  and  House  of 
Commons,  composing  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances,  analogous  to  the 
English  government  Whatever  the 
plan  adopted,  the  leading  idea  was  to 
institute  a  government  that  should  be 
impervious,  through  one  branch,  to  the 
future  influence  of  the  non-slaveholding 
nugority. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  entirely  clear 
the  ambitious  motives  and  mixed  appre- 
hensions that  have  combined  to  precipi- 
tate the  Southern  slaveholders  into  re- 
bellion. The  defectiveness  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  South,  and  the 
known  responsibility  of  slaveholders  for 
such  defect  and  its  consequences ;  the 
defect  in  the  industrial  policy,  and  the 
responsibility  of  slavery  itself  for  the 
depressing  consequences  to  the  non- 
slavcholding  population,  were  fearful 
charges.  A  knowledge  that  the  causes 
of  depression  must  soon  be  brought  to 
the  examination  of  Southern  masses,  in 
contrast  with  a  better  state  of  things  in 
the  North,  filled  the  minds  of  slavehold- 
ers with  jealous  and  fearful  apprehen- 
sions toward  the  non-slaveholding  popu- 
lation. They  knew  that  its  interests 
were  identified  with  the  Northern  edu- 
cational and  industrial  policy.  They 
appreciated  fully  that  through  these  in- 
terests, fi-ee  labor  in  the  South  had  every 
motive  to  affinity  with  the  North,  edu- 
cationally, politically,  and  industrially. 
They  were  astute  in  the  discovery  that 
under  the  operation  of  the  Democratic 
principle,  free  discussion,  and  fair  play 
of  reason,  the  pro-slavery  prestige  must 
soon  go  down  in  the  South  before  the 
greater  numerical  force  of  Southern 
masses.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only 
necessary,  as  supposed,  to  overturn  the 
power  of  the  masses  in  the  South,  but 
also  to  make  them  the  instruments  of 
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tfadr   own   overtfaroir  as  to   political 
power. 

The  measurable  acquiescence  of  the 
non-Blayeholding  population  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  revdutionary  project 
Without  it,  there  was  but  little  numeri- 
cal fi>rce.  It  was,  therefore,  of  entire 
consequence  to  make  this  peculation 
hate  the  North  —  to  hate  the  National 
Croremment,  and  to  train  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  rebellion.  The  press  was  sub- 
orned wherever  it  could  be.  The  pulpit 
manifested  equal  alacrity,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  workings  of  the 
yirus  of  treason.  Leading  men,  assum- 
ing to  be  statesmen  and  political  econo- 
mists, taxed  their  ingenuity  in  the  in- 
rention  of  falsehood.  The  effort  of  the 
press  and  politicians  was  directed  to 
misrepresenting  and  disparaging  the 
condition  of  free  labor  in  the  North; 
whilst  the  Southern  pulpit  was  religious- 
ly engaged  in  establishing  the  d|yinity 
of  slavery.  It  would  require  a  volume 
to  delineate  the  arts  and  hypocrisy  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  false  reasoning  em- 
ployed, to  impose  upon  the  masses  of 
white  labor  South,  and  to  make  them  con- 
tented with  their  disparaged  condition. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  the  work  of  impo- 
sition was  too  effectually  accomplished. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  too  much  of 
the  non-slaveholding  population  had  been 
indoced  to  follow  the  political  lagos  of 
the  South,  and  thus  to  assist  the  first 
act  in  the  plan  for  its  own  subversion — 
separation  firom  the  North.  The  next 
step  in  the  plan  of  subversion,  the 
'  abrogation  of  a  government  of  minor- 
ities,' was  careftilly  kept  from  the  public 

TICW. 

The  inquiiy  naturally  arises,  as  to 
bow  or  why  this  design  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  political  power  in  the  Southern 
Omfederacy  has  been  confined  within 
such  narrow  degrees  of  disclosure. 
The  answer  is  plain.  A  bold  proposi- 
tion to  change  the  principles  of  their 
government  would  have  alarmed  the 
people  of  the  South  into  an  intensified 
opposition.  The  politicians  of  South- 
Carolina,  more  open  and  fiimk  in  the 
exposition  of  their  views  than  other 
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leaders  in  the  South,  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  the  control  of  their  discretion 
to  the  more  crafty  and  subtle  influences 
of  other  States.  Policy  required  that 
the  contemplated  new  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be  c(mfined  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  leading  spirits  only.  It 
would  not  bear  the  hazards  of  submis 
sion  to  the  people  as  a  basis  of  revolu- 
tion. Its  success  depended  upon  secresy 
and  coupling  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
with  a  sudden  denouement  after  revolu- 
tion. Any  one  conversant  with  the 
pages  of  De  Bow's  Refnew  ibr  the  last 
ten  years,  and  who  has  watched  the 
drift  of  argument  in  reviling  the  masses, 
and  contemning  their  connection  with 
government;  and  accustomed  also  to 
the  *  accidental  droppings*  from  seces- 
sionists in  their  cups,  has  had  little 
difficulty  in  determining  the  ultimatum 
in  the  designs  of  treason.  He  will  have 
become  convinced  that  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  warfiure  against  the  continuation 
of  Democratic  government  in  the  South 
— that  this  warfare  is  stimulated  by  the 
fixed  belief  that  a  government  of  minor- 
ities must  be  superseded,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Were  argument  wanting  to  force  this 
conclusion  on  the  mind,  it  would  be 
supplied  in  the  established  affinity  be- 
tween the  emissaries  of  secession  in  Eu- 
rope add  the  virulent  haters  of  Demo- 
cratic government  there  found.  The 
liberalists  of  En^and  and  elsewhere 
have  been  sedulously  avoided;  not  so 
those  who  would  connive  to  bring  De- 
mocratic government  into  disrepute. 
With  these  last-mentioned  classes,  the 
secessionists  have  met  with  a  ready 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  almost 
as  much  so,  as  if  treason  in  America  in- 
volved directly  the  stability  of  privileged! 
power  on  that  continent  The  Tories^ 
of  England,  the  Legitimists  of  Franca^* 
the  nauseous  ingredients  of  the  Houm 
of  Hapsburg,  the  degenerate  nobility  ef 
Spain,  and  fixnn  that  down  to  the  *  Ger- 
man Prince  of  a  five-acre  patch,*  hanre 
been  the  congenial  allies  of  •  secessibn 
emissaries  in  Europe.  It  mattered  not  to 
these  haters    of  enfranchised   masses^ 
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how  much  misery  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  American  people.  They  cared  little 
for  the  anguish  of  mind  that  was  being 
every  where  felt  by  the  supporters  of 
liberalized  opinions.  They  rejoiced  at 
the  supposed  calamities  of  that  gorem- 
ment  whose  beneficent  policy  had  al- 
ways been  to  keep  the  peace,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  standing  armies,  to 
foster  industry  and  education,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  to  encourage  the  de- 
pressed of  Europe  to  come  and  accept 
homes  and  hospitable  treatment  on  the 
soil  of  the  country.  These  revilers  of 
Democracy  in  Europe  were  long  advised 
with,  were  consulted  beforehand,  and 
knew  the  plottings  of  the  pro-slavery 
spirit,  in  its  preparation  for  rebellion. 
They  were  indifferent  as  to  the  charac- 
ter or  hateful  deformity  of  the  agency 
to  be  employed,  provided  it  could  be 
made  instrumental  in  breaking  the  juris- 
diction of  a  government,  heretofore  more 
esteemed  by  the  enlightened  liberalists 
of  the  world  than  any  other  that  ever 
existed.  Neither  the  secessionists  nor 
their  co-plotters  in  Europe  required  se- 
ducing or  proseljting.  They  stood  on 
the  same  level  of  affinity,  the  moment 
the  secessionists  proposed  the  ov^throw 
of  the  Democratic  principle.  This  was 
the  promise,  the  condition  precedent, 
and  this  the  basis  of  alliance  between 
the  plotters  of  treason  in  free  America 
and  their  coadjutors  abroad.  It  would 
be  both  shallow  and  useless  to  diarge 
the  origin  of  sympathy  with  rebellion 
projects,  expressed  by  political  circles 
in  Europe,  to  the  mercenary  motives 
of  conmaerce,  trade,  or  manu&ctures. 
Those  were  standing  on  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  contented  reciprocity,  and  were 
the  first  to  dread  the  tumult  that  could 
not  fail  to  prove  prejudicial  We  shall 
V  hunt  in  vain  to  find  the  motive  for  Euro- 
pean sympathy  in  rebellion,  elsewhere 
than  in  hatred  of  Democracy.  We  shall 
also  search  in  vain  to  find  the  motive 
for  the  wide-spread  sympathy  expressed 
by  the  libendists  of  Europe  in  the  Union 
cause,  elsewhere  than  in  their  attach- 
ment to  liberalized  institutions. 
Having  glanced  at  the  compound  mo- 


tive for  establishing  the  Southern  God- 
federacy,  that  is,  slavery  perpetuation 
through  prostration  of  the  Democratic 
principle,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer 
to  the  contemplated  management  of  its 
poUtieo-economie  interests.  These  were 
to  be  built  up,  of  course;  but  not 
through  a  system  of  diversified  indus- 
try; for  free  trade,,  as  is  well  known, 
would  have  the  effect  to  prostrate  what 
little  manufitcturing  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  South,  and  afford  a  per- 
petual bar  to  the  success  of  future  un- 
dertakings. It  was  believed  that  the 
foul  elements  North  and  South,  and  the 
illicit  traders  of  the  world  beside,  could 
be  brought  together  in  the  business  of 
free  trade  and  smuggling.  The  inmaense 
fi*ontier  would  render  it  impossible  for 
the  North^n  States  to  protect  them- 
selves to  much  extent  from  illicit  trade, 
through  any  preventive  service  possible 
to  be  adopted.  The  Mexican  frontier 
would  be  entirely  helpless.  Thus  rea- 
soned Seeesh.  Ttds  was  to  have  been 
the  basis  of  competition  with  Northern 
mechanism.  The  reasonings  of  the  cdn- 
spirators  were  consistent  with  the  merits 
and  morals  of  the  conspiracy.  They 
calculated  upon  the  active  codp^ration 
of  the  mercenary  in  the  North,  and  ac- 
tually believed  that  the  temptation  to 
gain  would  prove  predominant  over  any 
efforts  the  Northern  Government  could 
make  to  protect  its  revenue  policy. 
They  boldly  ventured  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  influences  of  illicit  traffic 
would  soon  become  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  that  in  this  manner,  in  con- 
junction with  the  agency  of  *  King  Cot- 
ton,' the  commerce  of  the  North  would 
be  transferred  to  the  South. 

Another  item  in  Southern  political 
economy  was  the  project  of  reopening 
the  African  slave-trade.  The  leaders  of 
the  secession  programme  had  made  this 
a  prominent  feature  in  starting  the  re- 
bellion into  growth.  The  various  phases 
which  this  branch  of  the  question  after- 
ward underwent,  was  ovring  to  the  op- 
position of  the  Border  States.  So  much 
were  the  people  of  the  Border  States 
averse  to  being  brought  into  competition 
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widi  shiTe-breediDg  in  Dahomey,  that  the 
ofigioal  oonspirators  were  obliged  to 
forego,  for  a  time  at  least,  this  incident 
in  the  motives  of  the  earlier  revolution- 
ists. 

A  government  founded  on  the  su- 
premacy  of  a  class,  and  that  class  to  be 
composed  of  slaveholders;  a  political 
economy  founded  on  slave  labor,^  free 
trade,  illicit  trade,  and  African  kidnap- 
ping, were  associations  that  would  re- 
qiure  great  strength  and  influence  to 
sustain  them.  The  strongest  military 
organization  was  therefore  contemplated. 
In  this,  much  employment  could  be 
given  to  the  non-slaveholding  masses, 
while  military  qualities  of  supposed  su- 
periority would  enable  the  Southern 
Confederacy  to  enter  into  a  successful 
contest  with  the  North  for  empire.  The 
potency  of  *King  Cotton'  was  to  bo 
made  the  powerful  agency  with  which 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  was  to  be 
dragooned  into  acquiescence.  On  this 
delusive  dream  was  built  the  fabric  of 
that  mighty  empire,  whose  history,  from 
its  origin  to  its  subversion,  is  nearly 
ready  to  be  written. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
leading  influences  of  the  rebellion  were 
as  sharp-sighted  as  political  vice,  or  po- 
litical immorality  is  ever  capable  of  be- 
coming. Like  all  other  vice,  however, 
it  based  its  reasonings  and  supposititious 
strength  exclusively  on  its  powers  of 
deception,  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
iquitous aptitudes  of  itself  and  its  co- 
adjutors. It  found  co-plotters  in  Mozart 
Hall,  in  the  stockholders  of  the  African 
Slave-trade  Association,  scattered  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  and  in  its  suborned 
press  in  New-York,  Baltimore,  Charles- 
ton, and  New-Orleana  It  had  bargain- 
ed with  the  politically  vitiated  portion 
of  the  Northern  Democracy  for  assist- 
ance, and  had  received  a  wicked 
though  lalUdous  assurance  from  the 
Northern  kidnappers,  to  the  effect,  that 
the  Democracy  of  the  North  would  neu- 
tralize any  attempt  to  oppose  secession 
by  force.  They  had  arranged  for  then* 
diplomatic  influence  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  bargained  for  the 


subversion  of  Democracy  in  the  South. 
It  phumed  beforehand  for  arming  trea- 
son and  disarming  the  Union,  and  most 
adroitly  were  its  plans  in  this  respect 
carried  into  effect  It  had  gained  over 
to  its  side  most  of  the  Southern  material 
in  the  little  army  and  navy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  prepared  it  for  perfidy,  in  com- 
mitting devastation  or  theft  on  the  pub- 
lic property.  Thus  allied  and  thus 
equipped,  in  the  confidence  of  its  per- 
nicious strength,  it  conmienoed  its  war- 
£u:e  on  society. 

'How  much  injury  can  we  inflict  upon 
the  North  ?  How  much  of  the  debts 
owing  to  Northern  citizens  can  we  con- 
fiscate? How  much  property  in  the 
South  owned  by  Northern  men  can  we 
appropriate  ?  How  much  can  we  make 
Northern  commerce  suffer  by  depression 
of  business,  privateering,  or  otherwise  f 
To  what  extent  can  we  paralyze  North- 
em  mechanical  industry,  subvert  North- 
em  trade,  and  lay  it  under  disabilities  ? 
How  much  can  we  distress  the  laboring 
classes  in  England,  in  France,  in  other 
countries  in  Europe,  whereby  we  may 
compel  them  to  clamor  for  the  interven- 
tion of  their  respective  governments 
against  the  North,  and  against  its  at- 
tempts to  uphold  the  Union?'  The 
whole  reasoning  of  the  conspirators  was 
based  on  the  supposed  power,  coupled 
with  the  intent  and  effort  to  inflict  wide- 
spread and  common  injury.  The  scheme 
and  all  its  contemplated  and  attempted 
incidents  of  management  were  such  as 
the  pro-slavery  spirit  in  politics  only 
could  engender. 

It  required  many  years  of  gradual  de- 
velopment, in  connection  with  the  ulti- 
mate culmination  of  treason,  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  North  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  of  the  South. 
There  was,  and  could  be,  no  possible 
intelligent  motive  for  the  masses  of  the 
South  to  change  their  form  of  govem- 
ment,  or  to  enter  into  rebellion  against 
it  The  arguments  of  the  plotters  of 
treason  against  a  'government  of  ma- 
jorities * —  the  doctrine  of  *  State  rights,* 
with  the  right  to  secede  at  the  option  of 
a  State — the  quoH  repudiation  of  the 
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*  white  trash,*  so  called,  as  an  element 
of  political  equality,  were  regarded  as 
the  ebullitions  of  a  politicallj  vitiated 
class  who  would  be  willing  to  oyerthrow 
the  National  Gk>yemment,  but  who  were 
supposed  to  be  too  few  in  numbers  to 
taint  with  poisonous  fatality  the  politi- 
cal nfind  of  the  South.  It  is  not  estab- 
lished as  jet  that  the  Southern  political 
mind  in  the  main  has  become  depraved. 
It  is,  however,  established,  that  the 
leading  political  influences  South  have 
oyoled  and  terrorized  the  bulk  of  the 
Southern  population  into  apparent  ac- 
quiescence in  treason.  It  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  what  disposition  wOl  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Southern  people,  as  soon 
as  protection  is  guaranteed  to  them 
against  the  tyranny  and  usurpations  of 
the  rebel  influence.  It  is  prophesied 
that  there  will  be  found  a  heart  in  the 
bulk  of  the  Southern  population;  that 
it  will  still  cling  with  affection  and  pride 
to  that  government  which  was  their  guar- 
antee, and  which  no  power  now  on  earth 
is  competent  to  shake.  It  is  not  against 
the  deluded,  the  timid,  or  the  hdpless 
of  the  South  that  we  would  make  the 
indictment  for  political  crime.  It  is  the 
perfidious  pro-slavery  spirit  in  politics 
that  we  seek  to  arraign. 

The  analysis  of  developed  motives  in 
which  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  had  its 
origin,  must  naturally  excite  the  inquiry 
in  the  American  mind,  as  to  how  &x  the 
slaveholding  element  can  be  trusted. 
As  a  political  force,  we  find  it  sowing 
the  seeds  of  political  discontent  As  an 
anti-democratic  element,  we  find  it  plot- 
ting the  overthrow  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  its  efforts  to  denationalize 
.  republican  government  in  America,  it 
has  not  scrupled  to  seek  aid  firom,  and 
alliance  with,  the  haters  of  republican 
institutions  every  where.  Under  such 
calamitous  teachings  as  it  has  inflicted, 
can  we  longer  conclude  that  it  can,  fi*om 
its  aptitudes  and  nature,  be  converted 
into  an  element  of  national  strength? 
There  is  a  South,  and  a  great  South,  and 
would  continue  to  be,  were  there  not  a 
tnegro  or  slaveholder  sojourning  there. 
The  seven   millions   non  -  slaveholding 


population  in  the  Southern  States  have 
rights,  social  and  political,  based  on  the 
motive  to  maintain  repubUcan  govern- 
ment The  Constitution  of  the  Union, 
as  the  highest  principle  of  fundamental 
law,  guarantees  in  express  terms,  to  ev- 
ery State,  the  form  of  a  r^ublican  gov- 
ernment ;  and  not  less  by  implication,  the 
essential  qualities  of  an  actual  one.  It 
matters  not  how  much  the  non-slave- 
holding  population  of  the  South  may 
have  heea  deluded,  nor  how  much  it 
may  have  been  incited,  under  that  delu- 
sion, to  act  as  the  instrument  of  its  own 
overthrow.  This  population  is  not  less 
the  object  of  just  political  solicitude 
than  any  equal  number  of  people  North. 
That  its  general  education  has  not  been 
advanced  to  the  appreciative  point,  is  its 
misfortune.  That  it  has  been  surround- 
ed by  a  pro-sUvery  influence,  selfish, 
arrogant,  and  contemptuous  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  masses,  is  equally  so.  That 
it  has  been  less  favored  than  its  brother- 
hood of  fVee  labor  in  the  North— that  it 
has  been  pUced  under  disabilities  in  the 
comparison,  are  only  additional  reasons 
for  increased  solicitude  for  thewel&re 
and  future  advancement  of  this  portion 
of  Southern  population.  While  it  has 
been  imposed  upon,  and  much  of  it  de- 
luded in  its  motives  to  action,  its  actual 
condition  is  in  reality  coupled  with  eveiy 
natural  inc^itive  to  alliance  and  adhe- 
sion to  the  National  Govemm^it  It 
has  drunk  the  bitter  cup  of  calamity  in 
rebellion.  It  has  tasted  the  dregs  of 
treason  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  politi- 
cal vice,  and  been  victimized  by  desti- 
tution, by  the  diseases  of  camp-life,  by 
the  casualties  of  the  battle-field,  and  by 
the  widowhood  and  orphanage  that  have 
followed  the  train  of  rebellion.  This 
population  is  a  natural  element  of  na- 
tional strength,  having  the  same  incen- 
tives as  its  brotherhood  in  the  North. 
Arms  will  soon  remove  the  blockade  to 
its  interooiurse  with  the  North,  and  dvfl 
liberty  once  established,  will  most  likely 
secure  it  to  the  side  of  national  patriot- 
ism. 

There  is  a  question  of  equal  magni- 
tude respecting  the  colored  population, 
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not  only  of  the  South,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  inTolred  in  the  inqniiy : 
Can  the  colored  population  be  converted 
into  an  element  of  national  strength? 
Physiologically  and  mentally,  the  native 
negro  race  stands  as  the  middle-man  in 
the  five  races —  the  Caucasian  and  Ma- 
lay being  above,  and  the  American  abo- 
rigines and  the  Alforian  below.  The 
mixture  of  blood  with  the  Caucasian  in 
America,  places  the  negro  element  of 
the  United  States  at  least  upon  a  level 
with  the  Malay  race  in  natural  powers, 
and  from  association,  much  the  superior 
in  practical  intelligence.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  crushing  laws  designed  by  slave- 
holders to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  and 
helplessness  of  the  negro,  he  vanM  im- 
pfx>ve.  Notwithstanding  the  brutal  and 
studied  policy  of  slaveholders  to  slander 
and  disparage  the  negro  capacity  for  im- 
provement, all  the  arts  of  lying  hypoc- 
risy have  occasionally  been  set  at  naught 
by  s<«ie  convincing  exhibition  of  truth, 
springing  from  a  fkSr  experiment  on 
the  colored  man^s  susceptibilities.  The 
white  man*s  dishonoring  inclination  to 
strike  the  helpless — made  helpless  by 
brutal  laws — has  occasionally  recoiled 
in  an  exposure  of  the  atrocious  practice. 
The  late  attempt  to  introduce  a  bill  into 
the  South-Carolina  Legislature,  provid- 
ing for  the  sale  of  the  fr^e  negroes  of 
the  State  into  slavery,  led  to  a  disclos- 
ure worthy  of  contemplation.  The  Com- 
mittee to  whom  the  bill  was  referred 
stated  tiiat— 

*  Apart  from  the  consideration  that  many 
of  the  class  were  good  citizens,  patterns  of 
indnstiy,  sobriety,  and  irreproachable  con- 
duct, there  were  difficulties  of  a  practical 
ehaiaeter  in  the  way  of  those  who  advocated 
the  bilL  The  free  colored  popnlation  of 
Charleston  alone  pay  taxes  on  $1,561,870 
worth  of  property ;  and  the  aggregate  taxes 
reach  $27,209.18.  What  will  become  of  the 
one  and  a  half  milHons  of  property  which 
belongs  to  them  in  Charleston  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  property  elsewhere  in  the 
State  I  Can  it  «iter  into  the  mind  of  any 
Carolina  Legislature  to  confiscate  this  prop- 
erty, and  put  it  in  the  Treasury!  We  for- 
bear to  consider  any  thing  so  frill  of  ii^ust- 
ioe  and  wickedness.  While  we  are  battling 
for  our  li^ita,  libeitiet,  and  inetitntioua,  can 


we  expect  the  smiles  and  countenance  of 
the  Arbiter  of  all  eventa,  when  we  make  war 
on  the  impotent  and  unprotected,  enslave 
them  against  all  justice,  and  rob  them  of  tbo 
property  acquired  by  their  own -honest  toil 
and  industiy,  under  your  former  protection 
and  sense  of  justice  f '  * 

This  slight  exhibition  in  the  Carolina 
Legislature  presents  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  argument  of  cultivated  brutality 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  humane  sense 
and  rationality  on  the  other.  What 
were  the  protection  and  sense  of  justice 
here  spoken  of;  and  what  the  sequences 
flowing  from  such  protection  and  just- 
ice? The  whole  question  is  answered 
in  three  words :  Improvement,  following 
encouragement  What  was  the  *  rob- 
bery *  proposed  by  the  bill,  other  than 
the  concomitants  of  slavery,  that  have 
robbed  the  colored  man  from  generation 
to  generation,  not  only  of  his  toil,  but 
of  every  practical  motive  to  be  ▲  man  ? 
It  would  be  needless,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  colored  man^s 
capacity  to  improve,  were  it  not  for  con- 
siderations that  now  make  it  necessary, 
under  national  calamity,  to  take  it  into 
truthful  account  The  white  man^s  cul- 
tivation of  barbarity  under  the  teachings 
of  slaveholders  has  hitherto  proved  an 
overmatch  for  the  colored  man*s  claims 
in  the  abstract  Things  and  conditions 
are  now  changed.  The  slaveholders*  re- 
bellion has  softened  the  obduracy  of 
manufiMitured  prejudice,  and  necessity 
has  become  allied  with  humanity.  T)ie 
pro-slavery  spirit  in  politics  is  now  dis- 
covered to  be  littie  short  of  a  demon — 
a  snake^s  egg  that  hatches  treason.  The 
American  mind  is  nearly  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  as  long  as  colored  wo- 
men are  compelled  to  breed  slaves,  their 
white  mistresses  will  continue  to  breed 
rebels.  Shivery,  of  course,  must  yield 
to  the  necessity  of  national  security.   A 

*  TIm  free  colored  populalioii  of  CSutfleiton  hi 
1840,  did  not  vary  msterlsUy  from  four  thoaaand. 
Hm  aneised  value  of  their  property  would  give  to 
esch  $890.  lach  fhinlly  of  slz  persons  would  pos- 
w&m,  socsrdlnf  to  tUs  esMiasts,  $8840.  Thb  would 
be  ft  frill  ftTorage  of  wealth  totlie  firee  popolatlon  of 
the  United  States— the  amount  yarying  In  the  dif- 
ferent States  tnm  |i900  to  $2000  to  each  dunily  of 
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remnant  m^y  exist  for  a  while,  and  lin- 
ger through  modifications  of  a  broken 
and  hopeless  pro-slavery  prestige,  the 
duration  depending  entirely  upon  the 
disposition  of  slaveholders  to  become 
subordinated  to  law.  Perpetuation^ 
however,  has  become  a  word  that  has 
no  meaning  in  connection  with  the  du- 
ration of  slavery.  The  word  in  that 
sense  has  become  obsolete;  and  what 
shall  become  of  the  colored  man,  and  how 
shall  he  be  treated,  is,  and  is  to  be,  the 
sequence  of  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  It 
being  established  that  the  pro-slavery 
spirit,  by  nature,  is  the  antagonist  of 
the  democratic  principle  —  the  antago- 
nist of  the  interests  of  the  masses,  the 
hot-bed  for  the  cultivation  of  brutality, 
devoid  of  fidelity,  and  a  rebel  by  prac- 
tice, it  has  become  an  intolerable  ele- 
ment of  national  weakness.  We  can 
not  avoid  the  inquiry,  now  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  humanity :  Can  the  col- 
ored man,  by  proper  and  just  encour- 
agement, be  converted  into  an  element 
of  patriotism  and  national  strength? 

What  is  the  solution  of  the  riddle  as  it 
respects  the  strength  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment? It  has  heretofore  been  said 
by  the  revilers  of  the  masses  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  *  for  two  hundred  years  the  scum, 
the  crime,  and  poverty  of  Europe  have 
been  cast  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic' It  is  immaterial  to  the  question  of 
humanity,  whether  such  has  been  the 
seed  from  which  a  new  nation  has  been 
raised  up  in  the  wilderness.  A  few 
months  since,  *  Democracy  on  its  trial,' 
was  the  favorite  theme  of  democracy-hat- 
ers in  Europe.  The  indictment  against 
our  free  institutions  was  freighted  with 
fearful  charges.  The  government  of  the 
Union  was  a  'delusive  Utopia.'  *The 
people  of  the  North  had  degenerated 
into  a  mob.'  *  Society  was  drifting  into 
the  ma§lstrom  of  anarchy,  and  law  and  , 
order  becoming  extinct'  A  littie  time, 
and  an  apparenUy  unwarlike  people  had 
changed  into  an  astonishing  organiza- 
tion, disdplined  for  warfitre.  Seven  hun- 
dred thousand  bayonets,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, bristied  in  menace  to  the 


slaveholders'  rebellion.  Tlie  navy-yanLi 
and  arsMials  resounded  with  the  dang 
of  hammers,  and  soon  the  suddenly  cre- 
ated armaments  appeared  on  the  waters. 
Power  in  finance  exhibited  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, based  on  the  confidence  and 
patriotism,  of  the  people,  was  no  less 
astonishing.  New  inventions  of  warfare 
changed  the  scoffings  in  Europe  into 
alarm  for  their  own  security.  The 
trans-Atlantic  revilers  of  republicanism 
in  America  have  discovered  a  people  who 
had  a  heart  in  them.  Patriotism  in 
America  is  re&ssured  of  success  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  deep-seated  attachment 
<m  the  part  of  the  N(»thman  to  his  Gov- 
ernment Seven  words  suffice  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  free  donocratic  strength — 

THE    MASSES    CONVERTED    INTO    BEINGS    OP 

POWER.  This  is  the  theory,  the  basis, 
the  strength  of  free  institutions  in  Amer- 
ica. They  have  no  other  foundation. 
They  have  nothing  else  to  rely  on  for 
enduring  support 

Let  the  Southern  rebel  attempt  to  dis- 
guise it  as  he  may,  the  colored  man  of. 
the  South  is  already  a  patriot  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.  He  has  heard  of  a 
people  in  the  North  who  believed  that 
every  human  being,  by  nature,  was  en- 
titied  '  to  l\f6y  liberty^  and  the  pursuit 
of  happinets,^  He  knows  that  his  op- 
pressor hates  this  people  of  the  North, 
and  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  enter- 
tain this  generous  sentiment  While 
the  Pharisaic  theologian  of  the  Southern 
pulpit  is  expounding  his  Bible-doctrine 
in  justification  of  kidnapping,  and  ap- 
pealing to  Heaven  for  assistance,  the 
colored  man  turns  in  disgust  at  the  im- 
piety, and  turns  into  secret  places  to 
beseech  Ofimipotenoe  to  favor  the  suc- 
cess of  the  national  arms.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  interfering  Providence  al- 
ready manifest  in  results.  If  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  had  been  visited  on  the  rebel- 
lious States  by  an  overruling  Power,  they 
would  scarcely  have  afforded  a  parallel 
to  the  calamity  which  rebel  slaveholders 
have  inflicted  on  their  country.  They 
have  exhausted  and  destroyed  much  of 
what  the  long  toil  of  the  colored  man 
South  had  assisted  to  raise  up.    Devas- 
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tition  has  followed,  the  train  of  lebellioii. 
The  blood  of  the  first  and  of  the  aec- 
ond-bOTn  has  been  the  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  slayery.  ^e  brutal  ruffianism 
of  the  pro-sUyery  spirit  has  &r  enough 
disdosed  its  natural  aptitudes  to  have 
become  disgustingly  odious  in  compari- 
son with  the  positively  better  character- 
istics of  the  colored  man.  The  rebel 
hhnself  has  taught  a  lesscm  to  the  world, 
which  he  can  never  unteach.  The  twen- 
ty-seven millions  of  free  labor  in  the 
Union  have  learned  a  lesson  through  the 
teachings  of  slav^olders  in  rebellion, 
whidi  they  can  not  forget  This  teach- 
ing is  noticing  less  than  that  the  colored 
<  man  is  capable,  by  protection  and  en- 
couragement, of  being  converted  into  a 
better  elemrait  of  national  strength  and 
national  prosperity  than  slaveholders,  M 
ttfdh,  would  ever  become. 

Could  any  contemplative  mind  doubt 
for  a  moment  the  ability  of  the  white 
papulation  of  the  Union,  if  justly  dis- 
posed, to  raise  the  colored  population  of 
the  country,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  plat- 
form of  a  decent  respectability  ?  With 
onjust  prejudice  laid  aside,  and  the  work 
of  beneficence  acquiesced  in,  no  one 
could  reasonably  doubt  it  Who  de- 
serves best  at  the  hands  of  the  nation's 
power,  the  oppressor  or  the  oppressed  ? 
The  one  that  grasps  at  the  throat  of  the 
nation  and  attempts  its  overthrow  merely 
to  perpetuate  his  power  of  oppression, 
or  the  other  who  is  crying  to  humanity 
for  protection  ?  The  voice  of  nature,  if 
nndefiled,  will  answer  this  question  on 
the  side  of  hiunanity — if  not,  nbcbssitv 

WILL. 

The  democratic  theory  which  seeks  to 
absolve  humanity  firom  opiA'ession,  is  not 
confined  to  the  resistance  of  a  single 
despot  It  goes  in  the  same  degree  to  a 
privileged  dass  that  arrogates  to  itself 
the  right  to  oppress ;  nor  does  it  stop  at 
the  half-way  house  of  mere  negative  pro- 
-  tection.  It  allows  in  its  onward  course 
the  full  firuition  of  *  vqualitt  before  the 
LAW.'  In  theory,  the  law  is  the  sove- 
nign,  and  we  seek  to  attach  such  quali- 
ties to  that  sovereign  as  are  compatible 
with  the  general  good  of  society.    That 


theory  places  no  man  above  the  law,  nor 
any  man  below  its  protection.  As  soon 
as  the  individual  in  sodety  is  raised  to 
the  point  of  negative  protection,  he  is 
in  a  measure  converted  into  a  being  of 
power.  He  can  then  appeal  to  his  sove- 
reign, THE  LAW,  for  the  vindication  of 
his  rights.  Experience  is  continually 
demonstrating  that  men  are  respected  in 
proportion  to  their  power  to  command 
respect  The  very  existence  of  slavery 
requires  and  demands  the  brutalization 
of  the  governing  power  that  upholds  it 
Were  sodety  absolved  firom  this  tyran- 
ny, matters  would  begin  to  mend.  Equal- 
ized protection  would  be  the  consequence. 
Protection,  not  only  to  the  colored  man, 
but  protection  in  an  almost  equal  degree 
to  the  non-slaveholding  white  population, 
hitherto  brought  under  the  Imui  of  disa- 
bility by  a  depressing  pro-slavery  policy. 

Until  recentiy,  when  the  colored  race 
in  the  United  States  was  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  its  re- 
lease from  oppression,  it  was  subjected  to 
the  same  arguments  that  kept  the  white 
men  in  slavery  in  olden  times.  The 
arguments  df  slaveholders  were  never 
truthful,  and  only  convenient  for  them- 
selves. They  damaged  the  slave ;  they 
damaged  every  collateral  interest ;  they 
damaged  the  strength  of  nationality; 
and  more  than  all,  they  damaged  every 
humane  principle  of  civilization.  The 
whole  reasoning  in  &vor  of  slaveholding 
has  be«i  a  vidous  fiillacy ;  and  perhaps 
the  time  has  come,  attended  by  sufficient 
calamity,  to  set  the  American  population 
to  thinking  and  acting  in  the  right  dbrec- 
tion. 

The  colored  people  South  are  better 
fitted  for  freedom  than  is  commonly  im- 
agined. They  are  quite  wdl  skilled  in  \ 
practical  industry,  more  especially  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  There  are  many 
of  them  qualified  in  skilled  labor  in  the 
coarser  mechanic  arts.  The  whole  of 
this  population  has  been  trained  to  dili- 
gent labor,  under  habits  of  continuous 
toil  It  has  acquired  patience  in  per- 
forming labor,  by  the  disdpline  which 
unremitting  labor  gives.  The  colored 
man  South  has  not  been  brought  up  in 
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idleness,  or  with  habits  calculated  to 
make  him  a  renegade.  Were  he  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  indus- 
try, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  dis- 
position and  patience  to  toil  on.  In 
case  his  rebel  Blaster  would  not  hire 
him  for  wages,  there  would  be  enough 
amongst  the  non-slayeholding  population 
who  would.  Production  in  the  South, 
under  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of 
rebel  masters,  would  not  materially  &11 
off.  Giye  to  colored  men  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  and  many  of  them  would 
soon  set  up  for  themselves.  Perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  soil  of  the  South, 
that  yields  most  abundantly  in  annual 
value  of  product,  the  rest  of  the  color- 
ed population  would  soon  get  to  emulate 
the  free  colored  people  of  Charleston. 
The  law  of  subsistence  would  as  much 
compel  the  South  to  go  on  without  com- 
pulsory labor  as  it  does  the  North,  and 
tliwe  are  just  as  many  reasons  f<Mr  it  in 
one  section  as  in  the  other ;  that  is,  just 
none  at  alL  Under  emancipation,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  actual  production 
could  and  would  soon  be  put  on  the  in- 
crease, with  better  distribution  of  wealth, 
more  widely  diffused  comforts,  and  a 
broader  and  better  public  policy.  The 
only  things  that  would  be  curtailed  in 
their  proportions  would  be  slave-breed- 
ing, rebel-breeding,  and  ruffian  cultiva- 
tion. 

It  may,  perhaps,  continue  to  be  easier 
for  a  time  to  strike  the  colored  man  than 
to  strike  off  his  shackles.  There  is  a 
mean  and  low  side  of  himianity,  a  sort 
of  defiled  infirmity,  that  runs  into  a  dis- 
position to  strike  the  helpless.  This  is 
the  bravery  of  ruffianism.  There  is  apt 
to  be  a  shrinking  away  from  duty,  when 
tlie  contest  involves  a  confiict  with  arro- 
gant power.  This  is  the  cowardice  of 
pusillanimity.  The  American  citizen  has 
been  noted  for  his  superior  bravery. 
He  has  certainly  shown  himself  brave 
in  the  battle-field,  and  more  brave  and 
determined  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
vindication  and  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tural rights  of  the  white  man ;  but  he 
is  not  done  with  the  business  of  disen- 
thrallment    His  language  is  the  lan- 


guage of  liberty.  It  must  not,  it  will 
not  long  continue  to  be  spoken  by  slaves. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  Jefferson,  when 
he  penned  the  text-word^  of  disenthrall- 
ment:  *A11  men  are  created  equal,  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 
Where  is  to  be  found  ther  evidence  that 
these  rights  have  been  forfeited  ?  Who 
dare  deny  the  right  of  Uie  colored  man 
morally,  religiouBly,  or  politically,  to 
assert  them  ?  It  is  true,  we  have  hither- 
to acted  in  defiance  of  these  acknow- 
ledged rights.  We  have  outraged  them. 
We  have  waged  a  shamefrd  and  shame- 
less warfare  against  them.  The  sequen- 
ces of  that  warfiure  are  now  upon  us. 
The  sin  is  now  being  atoned  for  in 
blood.  It  has  not  yet  been  ordained 
that  the  principles  of  injustice  should 
have  permanent  duration.  If  not  re- 
strained by  humane  rationality,  they 
will  culminate  in  c(mvulsion.  The  light 
is  now  breaking  upon  the  heretofore 
obscured  vision  of  the  American  people. 
We  can  now  begin  to  see  with  clear- 
ness that  the  colored  man^s  disenthrall- 
ment  is  to  become  the  white  man's 
fiiture  security.  This  would  almost 
seem  to  be  the  harmony  of  divine  justice 
in  the  affairs  of  men. 

No  substantial  amelioration  in  the 
depressed  condition  of  race  or  class  has 
yet  been  brought  about  in  disconnection 
with  the  powerful  agency  of  such  race 
or  class.  Human  nature  forbids  it 
The  selfish  tenacity  of  advantage,  rest- 
ing on  what  is  misnamed  *  vested  rights,' 
but  having  its  foundation  in  vested 
wrongs,  yields  only  on  compulsion.  It 
is  only  when  \he  depressed  race  or  class, 
acting  in  somewhat  intelligent  concert, 
exhibits  the  disposition  to  aid  in  the 
purposes  of  protection,  that  the  mercen- 
ary power  succumbs  to  necessity.  His- 
tory furnishes  no  examples  to  the  con- 
traiy.  It  may  not  be  impossible  that 
our  own  times  may  make  history  to 
corroborate  the  truth  of  these  premises. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  the  colored 
man  is  wanting  in  bravery,  and  is  not 
endowed  with  the  natural  courage  to 
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assert  and  maintain  his  rights,  we  are 
apt  to  i<n^  that  physical  hrarery  is  a 
^ing  of  cnltiyatiim.  There  is  not  the 
least  evidence  that,  with  military  dis- 
cipline and  something  to  fight  for,  the 
cdored  population  of  the  United  States 
would  not  proye  as  hrave  as  the  hlack 
regiment  of  the  Revolution.  With  such 
hravery  as  that  regiment  exhibited,  the 
four  millions  and  their  prospective  in- 
crease would  require  a  gigantic  fbrce  to 
make  profitable  slaves  of  them.  Again, 
th»«  is  something  beyond  the  protec- 
tion firom  domestic  violence  that  de- 
mands consideration,  in  connection  with 
the  military  discipline  of  the  colored 
man.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that 
a  large  colonization  in  some  quarter  will 
soon  take  place,  and  be  carried  forward. 
Education  and  military  discipline,  in 
addition  to  knowledge  in  practical  in- 


dustry, are  necessary  concomitants  to 
successful  colonization.  With  these 
qualities,  the  colored  man  will  cease  to 
feel  helpless,  and  be  fitted  for  enterprise. 
He  will  have  the  confidence  to  go  for- 
ward, and  the  aspirations  to  impel  him. 
It  may  be  the  lot  of  the  colored  man  to 
encounter  in  scMne  foreign  land  powers 
and  influences  quite  as  barbarous  as 
those  he  has  hitherto  encountered  in 
the  white  man's  prejudices.  If  he  is 
armed  for  the  encounter,  he  will  have, 
little  inclination  to  shrink  from  it 
Every  humane  consideration  clusters  to 
tiie  policy  of  disenthralling  the  colored 
man,  and  of  making  him  a  being  of 
power.  Nothing  can  oppose  it  but  the 
pro-slavery  spirit  that  seeks  to  enslave 
the  American  mind  to  barbarism  and  the 
colored  millions  and  their  increase  to 
perpetual  bondage. 


WATCHING   THE   STAG. 

[kx  usransHBD  pom,  bt  wtnrtMMm  o^bubi.] 

Hbla  and  I  lie  watchmg  here, 
Above  us  the  sky  and  below  the  mere. 

long 
Through  distant  gorges  the  bluo  moors  loom 
Tin  the  heath  looks  blue  in  the  endless  gloom. 

The  eagle  screams  from  the  misty  clifi^ 
With  a  quivering  lamb  in  his  taloned  griff. 
And  the  echoes  leap  over  hill  and  hollow, 
As  the  old  stag  bells  to  the  herd  to  follow. 

The  purpled  heather  is  wet  with  mist, 
Till  it  shines  like  a  drowned  amethyst, 
And  the  old,  old  rocks  with  fiirrowed  faces 
Start  up  like  ghosts  in  the  lonely  places. 

With  fbrefeet  crossed,  stanch  Hela  lies 
Watching  my  fiice  through  her  half-dosed  eyes, 

WMe  Ipillow  my  head  on  the  BtifTening  «ta^ 
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Batabd  Taylor's  Pbosi  WmmfOB,  Vol.  V. 
A  Jonrnej  to  Central  Africa,  with  a  Map 
and  niostrationB  hj  the  Anthor.  New- 
Tork:  G.  P.  Putnam.  Boston:  A.  E.  Lo- 
ring. 

This  work  deserredly  ranks  fts  among 
Hie  best,  if  not  the  best,  by  Bayard  Tay- 
l<Mr.  The  East,  as  we  feel  in  his  poems, 
was  full  of  the  scenes  of  his  widely  yaried 
travels,  that  which  most  aroused  his  sym- 
pathy and  stirred  his  artistic  creatiye 
powers,  and  it  is  of  the  East  that  he 
speaks  most  fireely  and  brilliantly.  It 
was  in  Central  Africa  that  he  encoun- 
tered his  most  thrilling  adventures,  and 
forgot,  as  we  can  there  only  do,  the  dvil- 
ization  of  the  Western  World.  Some- 
thing we  would  say  of  the  beautifril 
typography  and  paper  of  this  series.  If 
the  term  mi$e  en  scene  were  as  applic- 
able to  books  as  to  dramas,  it  might  be 
truely  said  of  Mr.  Putnam's  that  they 
appear  as  well  between  boards  as  other 
works  do  upon  them. 

El  Dobabo.  Pbosx  WBirnros  ot  Batabd 
Taylor,  Vol.  IV.  New-York:  G.P.Put- 
nam.   Boston :  A.  E.  Loiing.    1862. 

Possibly  some  twenty  years  hence  *E1 
Dorado*  will  be  regarded  as  by  far  the 
best  of  Bayard  Taylor^s  works  —  certain 
it  is  that  in  it  he  is  among  the  pioneer 
describers  of  a  land  the  early  accounts 
of  which  will  be  carefully  investigated 
and  duly  honored.  In  picturing  lands, 
where  othecs  have  been  noting  and 
sketching  before,  he  is  strong  indeed 
who  is  not  driven  into  mannerism ;  but 
in  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  there  is 
less  daqfer  of  seeing  through  thrice-used 
spectacles.  It  is  this  consciousness  of 
being  the  first  that  ever  burst  into  their 
silent  seas  that  made  Herodotus  and  Tu- 
dela  and  Rubriquis  and  MandeviDe  bo 
(resh  and  vigorous — and  there  is  much 
of  the  same  peculiar  inspiration  due  to 


first-ness  perceptible  in  this  volume, 
which  we  cordially  commend  to  all  who 
would  be  California-learned  or  simply 
entertained.  Somewhat  we  must  say 
however  of  the  fine  paper,  exquisite  typo- 
graphy, and  two  neat  steel  engravings 
with  which  this  *Caxton'  edition  is  made 
beautiful  and  most  suitable  either  for 
a  lady's  eta^ere-hook-shelf  or  the  most 
elegant  library. 

LSS    MlHlRABLBB.      L    FAinXNB.     By   ViCTOB 

Huoo.    Translated  by  Chablbs  E.  Wil- 

BouB.     New- York:    Carleton.      Boston: 

Crosby  and  Nichols.    1868. 

A  NOVEL  written  twenty-five  years  ago 
by  Victor  Hugo  is  a  curiosity.  The  pres- 
ent was  kept  in  reserve  because  the 
sordid  publisher,  who  had  a  contract  for 
all  of  Hugo's  works,  would  not  give  the 
sum  denumded — the  author  kept  raising 
his  price — it  was  like  Nero  and  the  Sybil, 
or  the  converse  of  the  conduct  of  the 
damsel  who  annually  reduced  her  terms 
to  Martial: 

*  Millia  viginti  quondam  me  Galla  poposdt ; 
Annus  abit :  bis  quina  dabis  sestertia  f  dixit.* 

Finally  the  publisher  died,  the  work 
was  printed,  and  its  first  section  now 
appears  in  *Fantine' — a  capital  picture 
of  life,  manners,  customs,  in  fact  of  al- 
most every  thing  in  France  in  1817.  It 
deals  with  much  sufienng,  many  sorrows, 
as  its  title  indicates — for  it  is  easier  to 
make  sensations  out  of  pains  than  pleas- 
ures, and  M.  Hugo  is  preeminently  and 
proverbially  *  sensational'  Still  it  is 
deeply  interesting,  extremely  well  man- 
aged in  all  art-details,  and  above  all 
things,  is  extremely  humane — as  a  book 
by  Victor  Hugo  could  hardly  fitil  to  be. 
And  as  every  page  bears  the  impress  of 
a  certain  characteristic  originality  of 
thought  and  of  observation,  we  may 
safely  predict  that  *Fantine'  will  deserv- 
edly prove  a  success.    We  like  the  man- 
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ner  m  which  Ifr.  Wilboar  has  tmulstad 
it — neidrar  too  slaTishly  nor  too  freely, 
hut  m  one  word,  *  admirably.' 

Asmnrs  "Wabd  ms  Book.  New -York: 
Carleton.  Boston :  K.  Williams  and  Com- 
pany.   18d8. 

Oncb  in  five  or  six  years  we  have  a  new 
humorist  —  at  one  time  a  Jack  Downing, 
then  a  Doesticks,  then  again  a  Phoenix- 
Derby.  Last  on  the  list  we  have  *Ar- 
temus  Ward,'  as  set  forth  in  letters  to 
the  Cleveland  Flaindsaler  and  Vanity 
Fair,  purporting  to  come  fi*om  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  *  side-show,'  as  cheaper,  or 
less  than  twenty-five  cent  exhibitions, 
are  called  in  this  country.  To  say  that 
they  are  excellent,  spirited,  and  racy — 
full  of  strong  idioms  of  language  and 
character,  and  abounding  in  novelties  in 
type  which  are  no  novelties  to  those 
fkmiliar  with  popular  life — would  be  do- 
ing them  fidnt  justice. .  They  embody  a 
new  and  perfectly  truthful  conception  of 
one  of  the  multitude,  and  have  nothing 
that  is  hackneyed  in  them. 

It  is  a  great  test  of  real  stuff  in  a  writer 
when  he  dashes  off^  or  picks  up,  phrases 
which  are  at  once  taken  up  by  the  peo- 
ple. 'Artemus  Ward*  has  originated 
many  of  these,  and  is  perhaps  at  the 
present  day  as  much  quoted  *in  the 
broad  and  long'  as  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  who 
rc^h  broad  eccentric  humor  will  find 
his  Book  very  well  worth  reading.  We 
regret  that  it  does  not  embrace  certain 
other  excellent  sketches  which  we  know 
he  has  writt^  but  trust  that  these  will 
appear  in  due  time  in  a  second  part  or 
in  a  new  edition.  The  volume  before  us 
is  very  neatly  got  up,  well  illustrated, 
and  tastefully  bound. 

JjTmoB  TOB  Fkxbdox  Ain>  Othkb  Poxms. 

UVDIB  TBS  AusnOBi  OF  THX  COKTIMBMTAL 

Club.    New-Tork:  Carleton,  418  Broad- 
way.   Boston :  Crosby  and  Nichols. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  *Conti- 
nental^Glub,'  held  at  their  rooms  in  New- 
York,  it  was  resolved  and  carried  that  a 
Tolnme  of  poems  written  by  certain  of 
the  yoimger  members  be  published  '  un- 
der its  auspices.*   As  a  noted  Democratic 


sheet,  the  Boston  Courier^  has  declined 
to  Dotioe  the  volume  on  the  plea  that 
the  name  of  the  society  from  which  it 
sprung  suggested  too  forcibly  the  Con- 
«TiNBHTAL  MoKTHLT,  possibly  a  &vorable 
mention  by  us  (^  our  young  New- York 
brother-in-literature  may  seem  partial 
and  too  en-famille-iar  to  be  fair.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  can  not  resist  the  expres- 
sion of  the  honest  conviction,  for  which 
we  have  many  a  good  indorser,  that 
while  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  compile  a  better  collection  of 
lyrics  from  the  vast  number  which  the 
war  has  thus  hi  called  forth,  its  produc- 
ti(Hi  by  a  limited  number  of  a  single  as- 
sociation is  indeed  remarkable.  There 
is  the  right  ring  and  the  true  feeling 
perceptible  in  all  of  them ;  earnest  oi- 
thusiasm  flowing  bravely  on  the  tide  of 
musical  words,  and  a  clear  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  our  cause  springing  from 
liberal  and  progressive  political  views. 
It  is  enough  indeed*  to  say  of  most  of  the 
lyrics  that  they  are  written  from  a  prin- 
ciple, and  with  fiuth  in  the  necessity  of 
Emancipation,  and  are  not  mere  war-songs, 
frill  of  commonplace,  as  applicable  to  one 
cause  as  another.  They  are  songs  of  the 
American  war  of  f^reedom  in  1861,  and 
as  such  will  rank  high  in  our  literary 
history. 

The  Bxjeotxd  Stonb  ;  ob,  Iitsubbbotioit 
VXB8U8  BssuBBBonoir  nr  Amebica.  By  a 
Native  of  Virginia.  Seoond  Edition.  Boa- 
ton  :  Walker,  Wise  and  Company.    1862. 

We  are  as  gratified  at  the  reappear- 
ance of  this  glorious  work  as  we  are  as- 
tonished to  learn  that  it  has  only  reached 
a  second  edition.  As  it  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  remarkable  literary  re- 
sult thus  hr  of  the  war,  as  it  has  made 
a  strong  sensation  in  very  varied  circles^ 
as  it  is  a  book  which  has  given  rise  to 
anecdotes,  and  as  its  wild  eloquence^ 
bizarre  humor  and  intense  earnestness^ 
have  caused  it  to  be  read  with  a  relish 
even  by  many  who  dissent  from  its  poli- 
tics, we  had  supposed  that  ere  this  its 
sale  had  reached  at  least  its  tenth  edi- 
tion. Meanwhile  we  conmiend  it  to  all, 
assuring  them  that  as  a  fearless,  out- 
spoken work,  grasping  boldly  at  the  ez- 
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citing  questions  of  the  day,  it  has  not  its 
equal.  We  should  mention  that  in  the 
present  edition  we  find  given  the  name 
of  its  author,  the  well-known  and  elo- 
quent Rev.  Moncuro  D.  Conway,  former-' 
ly  of  Virginia,  now  of  Cincinnati 

OoB  Flaq:  a  Poem  in  Four  Cantos.  By 
T.  H.  Ukdkbwood.  New- York :  Carletou. 
Boston :  N.  Williams.    1862. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Underwood 
has  published  several  poems  of  renuu'k- 
able  merit,  referring  to  the  war.  In  the 
present  we  have  a  work  of  higher  ambi- 
tion, and  one  which  is  truly  well  done. 
In  it  the  horrors  of  slavery,  the  iniqui- 
tous abuses  to  which  it  so  often  gives 
rise — the  tortures,  vengeances,  murders, 
and  fiendish  punishments,  which  in  their 
turn  follow  the  crime — are  portrayed 
with  striking  truthfulness  and  real  pow- 
er. The  author  is  evidently  no  Aboli- 
tionist on  hear-say — the  whole  poem 
gives  evidence  of  practical  fiimiliarity  with 
*the  institution,'  and  the  sense  of  truth 
has  inspired  his  pen  in  many  passages 
with  wonderful  power.  The  terrible  suf- 
forings  of  an  aknoit  white  man  and  slave 
as  here  portrayed,  his  revenge  and  pun- 
ishment at  the  stake,  are  as  moving  as 
they  are  manifestly  true  to  life.  We 
commend  this  Uttle  pamphlet-poem  to 
every  firiend  of  fireedom,  and  sincerely 
trust  that  it  will  attain  the  large  circula- 
tion whidi  it  deserves. 

Skstohss  of  thb  Bisb,  Pboobbsb,  and  Pb- 
omnB  OF  SsossstoK.  With  a  Narrative  of 
Personal  Adventnxes  among  the  Rebels. 
By  W.  6.  Bbowvlow,  Editor  of  the  JTnoX' 
vUUWhig.  Philadelphia:  Geo. W.Ohilds. 
1863. 

A  DGCiDBD  character  this  'Parson 
Brownlow,'  and  a  representative  man; 
truly  and  bravely  American,  very  West- 
em  in  his  traits ;  a  man  fond  of  fierce 
argument  and  tough  antagonisms,  and 
not  fearing  the  death  either  by  halter  ot 
revolver,  which  he  will  probably  meet 


some  day,  for  the  sake  of  Jehovah  and 
his  own  stem  convictions.  Not  exactly 
a  man  of  aahm  and  elegant  riunioni — 
yet  full  of  real  coiurtesies  and  gifted  with 
the  kind  heart  of  a  true  hater  of  wicked- 
ness, which  flashes  into  fury  at  witness- 
ing deeds  of  cruelty  and  shame.  And 
he  has  seen  many  such — seen  what  few 
have  done  and  lived — he  has  passed 
through  a  life's  warfare  with  men  of  his 
own  grim  obstinacy  without  his  own 
honesty  and  stem  Puritan-like  morality. 
We  have  followed  his  course  for  years — 
we  have  met  him  *  afore-time,'  when  quite 
other  subjects  of  quarrel  engaged  him, 
and  could  have  prophesied  then  with 
tolerable  accuracy  what  part  he  would 
play  when  it  came  to  a  question  between 
bayonets  and  prisons  for  the  truth. 

As  we  have  hinted,  he  is  a  splendid 
hater,  and  a  ferocious  antagonist,  a  prince 
of  vituperators  and  a  very  vitriol-thrower 
of  savage  sarcastns  at  his  enemies  and 
those  of  humanity.  And  why  should  he 
not  be  all  of  this,  when  we  consider  that 
in  the  stage  whereon  his  part  of  life  is 
played  a  more  delicate  student  of  all  the 
proprieties  would  have  about  the  samo 
chances  of  success  as  attended  the  un- 
fortunate cat  which  ventured  without 
claws  among  panthers.  Measure  such 
men  by  their  moral  worth  and  by  the 
good  they  do,  and  do  not  require  of  the 
hard-shell  Methodist  preacher  and  tough 
polemical  grappler  with  Satan  in  his 
most  bristly  and  thick-skinned  Western 
incarnations  that  he  display  too  much 
delicacy.  Those  who  will  read  his  book 
may  gather  from  it,  beyond  the  interest- 
ing personal  and  political  narrative  of 
which  it  consists,  many  useful  and  curi- 
ous hints  as  to  the  social  development  of 
America  and  of  what  men  the  country  is 
truly  made.  It  is  a  real  work — one  of 
value — interesting  to  all,  and  very  truly 
one  of  the  monuments  of  this  war  and 
of  the  scenes  which  preceded  it  in  Ten- 
nessee. 
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The  prodamaiion  of  President  Lincoln 
in  reference  to  General  Hunter,  and  the 
bold  measures  of  the  latter  callii^  forth 
Ezecutiye  interference,  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  the  war  of 
Freedom.  Regarded  from  the  high  stand- 
point whence  acts  are  seen  as  controlled 
by  circumstances  and  formed  bj  events, 
the  conduct  of  the  one  public  function- 
ary, as  of  the  other,  will  appear  to  the 
future  historian  in  a  Teiy  different  light 
firom  that  in  which  it  has  been  presented 
by  either  the  radical  or  democratic  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  He  will  speak  of  the 
one  as  a  military  chieftain  under  the  in- 
fluence of  worthy  motives,  cutting  a  Gor- 
dian  knot  which  the  higher  and  control- 
ling diplomatic  and  executive  superior 
wished  should  be  cautiously  untied. 
The  one  has  acted  with  a  view  to 
promptly  settling  a  great  trouble  within 
his  own  sphere — the  other  wisely  com- 
prehending that  the  action  was  prema- 
ture, has  decisively  countered  it  By 
attempting  to  free  the  slaves,  General 
Hunter  has  shown  himself  a  fHend  of 
freedom  and  a  man  of  bold  measures ; 
by  annulling  his  acts  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
availed  himself  of  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  to  the  South  and  to 
the  world  that  he  is  not,  as  was  said,  a 
sectional  or  an  Abolition  President,  and 
that  with  the  strongest  sympathies  for 
freedom,  he  is  determined  to  respect  the 
rights  even  of  enemies,  and  leave  behind 
him  a  clear  record,  as  one  who  did  noth- 
ing wrongly,  and  who  with  keen  and 
wide  comprehending  glance  took  in  the 
times  as  they  were,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. 

Meanwhile  to  the  most  prejudiced  vis- 
ion it  is  apparent  that  the  great  cause 
of  Emancipation  has  gained  vastly  by 
this  little  stmg^e  between  the  shepherd 
and  that  unruly  member  of  the  flodc 


who  would  dash  a  little  too  impetuously 
ahead  of  his  fellows.  The  proclamation 
of  President  Lincoln  contains  but  cold 
comfort  for  the  pro-slavery  democracy, 
although  they  affect  to  rejoice  over  it 
In  vain  may  they  declare,  as  they  did 
of  the  celebrated  *  remunerating  mes- 
sage,' that  it  is  very  palatable,  and  vow 
that  it  ^creates  fresh  hope  and  gives  a 
new  and  needed  assurance  to  the  con- 
servative men  of  the  nation.'  The  sour 
flukes  of  their  pro-slavery,  Southom-ador- 
ing,  English-ruled,  traitorous  friends  is 
an  effectual  answer  to  their  hypocrisy. 
We  have  not  forgotten  how  warmly  the 
Democratic  press  indorsed  the  message 
of  January  6th,  or  how  the  Democratic 
multitude  kicked  against  it  in  public 
meetings. 

Let  the  Democratic  tones  of  the  day 
who  find  this  message  so  consolatory, 
duly  weigh  the  following  extract  from  it : 

*  I  f^irther  make  known  that  whether  it  be 
competent  for  me  as  Oommander-in-Ohief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  declare  the  slaves  of 
any  State  or  States  f^ee,  and  whether  at  any 
time  or  in  any  oaae  it  shall  have  become  a 
necessity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Government  to  exercise  such  supposed 
power,  are  questions  which  under  my  respon- 
sibility I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  can 
not  feel  jnstifled  in  leaving  to  the  dedsions 
of  conmianden  in  the  Held.  These  are  total- 
ly different  qnestions  from  those  of  police 
regulations  in  armies  and  camps.  On  the 
sixth  day  of  March  last,  by  a  special  mes- 
sage, I  recommended  to  Congress  the  adop- 
tion of  a  joint  resolution  to  be  substantially 
as  follows : 

^'BM0k>§A,  nat  the  United  Slatet  oo^  tooo- 
operale  with  any  State  which  may  adopt  a  gradual 
aboliflhment  of  slarery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuni- 
ary aid,  to  be  used  by  soch  State  In  Ha  discretion,  to 
oompensate  for  the  Inoonrenlences,  pnbUo  and  prl> 
Tate,  prodooed  by  such  change  of  qrstem.* 

*The  resolution,  in  the  language  above 
quoted,  was  adopted  by  large  majorities  in 
both  branches  of  Congress,  and  now  stands 
an  authentic,  definite,  and  solemn  propotal 
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of  the  Nation  to  the  States  and  people  most 
immediately  interested  in  the  snbject-matter. 
To  the  people  of  those  States,  I  now  earnest- 
ly appeid.  I  do  not  aigne,  I  beseech  you  to 
make  the  arguments  for  yourselves.  Tou 
eon  nat^  \f  you  watdd,  be  blind  to  ike  eigns  of 
the  timet.  1  beg  of  yon  a  calm  and  enlarged 
consideration  of  them,  ranging,  if  it  may 
be,  far  above  personal  and  partisan  politics. 
3%it  propoeal  makee  common  cause /or  a  com- 
mon objectf  catting  no  reproaches  upon  any.  It 
acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  con- 
templates would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of 
heaven,  not  rending  or  wrecking  any  thing. 
Will  yon  not  embrace  itt  So  much  good 
has  not  been  done  by  one  effort  in  all  past 
time  as  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  your 
liigh  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future 
not  have  to  lament  that  yon  have  neglect- 
ed it.» 

If  any  one  can  see  in  this  aught  save 
the  clearest  sympathy  with  the  gradual 
advance  of  Emancipation,  he  must  be 
indeed  gifted  with  a  strange  faculty  of 
perversion.  It,  however,  the  Democrats 
indorse  the  President's  recommendation 
and  approve  the  Executive  policy  of 
gradual  emancipation  for  the  sake  of  tiie 
white  man,  why  do  they  continue  to 
abuse  so  fiercely  presses  which  agree 
exactly  with  the  Administration,  and 
ask  for  nothing  more  than  a  recognition 
of  the  great  principle  and  its  realization 
accordmg  to  circumstance  ? 

A  more  contemptible  and  pitiable  po- 
litical spectacle  was  never  yet  presented 
than  that  which  may  now  be  witnessed 
in  the  actions  and  words  of  the  *  Con- 
servative' Democracy.  Driven  day  by 
day  nearer  into  their  true  light  of  sym- 
pathizers at  heart  with  the  enemy — up- 
holding the  institution  for  which  it  fights 
—  obliged  to  bear  the  odium  of  its  an- 
dcnt  opposition  to  protection,  disgraced 
by  its  enmity  to  American  manufactur- 
ing interests — apologizing  in  a  thousand 
shui&ing,  petty  ways  for  English  arro- 
gance— ^this  wretched  firagment  of  a  fac- 
tion, after  assuring  the  South  that  the 
North  would  not  fight,  and  persuading 
the  North  that  the  South  was  quite  in 
the  right  in  every  thing,  now  appears  as 
constant  meddler  and  mischief-maker 
in  the  great  struggle  going  on,  giving 
to  it  those  elements  of  darkness,  dis- 


grace, and  treason  which,  unfortunately, 
are  always  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
struggles  for  freedom  and  right,  and 
which,  when  history  is  written,  give  such 
grounds  to  the  carper,  the  sophist,  and 
skeptic  to  ridicule  the  noblest  efforts  of 
himianity.  Such  are  the  self-called  Con- 
servatives in  this  great  battie  —  men 
hindering  and  impeding  the  great  cause, 
eagerly  grasping  at  every  littie  prema- 
ture advance — as  in  the  case  of  General 
Hunter's  action,  to  scream  out  that  all 
will  be  lost,  and  exult  over  its  correction 
by  the  leading  power  as  though  they 
had  gained  a  victory! 

Meanwhile  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
import  to  observe  that  there  has  been 
a  vast  increase  in  the  mass  of  indorse- 
ment of  General  Hunter's  conduct  com- 
pared to  what  there  would  have  been  a 
few  months  ago.  However  it  interfered 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  Executive, 
no  one  doubts  that  as  a  military  and 
local  measure  it  was  eminently  wise. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  adopted  — 
meanwhile  what  has  been  done  has  been 
productive  of  results  which  can  not  be 
undone.  The  great  cause  is  the  cause 
of  God  —  and  erery  struggle  only  aids 
it  onward. 


The  London  Times  of  May  10th  con- 
tained a  long  editorial  leader  on  Ameri- 
can affairs,  beginning  in  the  following 
manner: 

Ut  will  have  been  noticed  as  a  singular 
feature  of  the  American  quarrel,  that  no  in- 
tervention is  thought  probable  or  practio- 
able,  except  in  favor  of  the  South.  Media- 
tion, in  whatever  form  or  under  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  offered,  is  universally  taken 
to  imply  some  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
Confederates.  So  completely,  indeed,  are 
the  belligerents  themselves  impressed  with 
this  idea,  that  the  South  costs  it  in  our  teeth 
as  a  scundal  and  a  blunder  that  no  European 
arbitration  has  been  yet  interposed;  while 
the  President  of  the  Northern  States  actually 
proclaims  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  de-: 
liveranoe  of  the  country  from  *  foreign  inter- 
vention,* which  he  identifies  with  nothing 
less  than  *  invasion.*  The  instincts  of  the 
combatants  have  undoubtedly  led  them  to 
correct  decisions  on  this  point,  but  the  fiMi 
is  not  a  litUe  ouiioua.    We  need  not  dissem- 
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ble  Ibe  truth  about  oertain  prepoMessioiui 
current  in  Europe.  It  is  beyond  denial  that, 
in  spite  of  the  slavery  qnestion,  the  Soath- 
cniers  hare  been  rather  the  fJEtvorites,  partly 
as  the  weaker  side,  partly  as  conquerors 
against  odds,  and  partly  because  their  de- 
mand for  independence  was  thought  too 
natural  to  be  resisted  at  the  sword's  point 
by  a  Qovemment  founded  on  the  right  of 
initarrection  only.  To  these  merely  senti- 
mental and  not  very  cogent  considerations 
was  added  the  more  potent  and  weighty  re- 
flection that  what  the  Southerners  had  done 
DO  Power,  whether  American  or  European, 
could  succeed  in  undoing.' 

The  net  of  the  article,  as  the  reader 
may  recall,  was  devoted  to  sneering  at 
the  North  and  in  commending  interren- 
tion ;  the  whole  being  characterized  hy 
an  underhand,  venomous,  and  latent 
treacherous  tone,  much  more  becoming 
a  vindictiye  and  vulgar  Oriental  than  a 
civilised  and  Christian  European. 
.  A  little  while  before  the  Timei  leader 
a|^>eared,  the  London  Morning  Herald 
had  informed  the  world  that 

'France  and  England  suffer  more  than 
neatatds  ever  suffered  fW>m  any  contest,  and 
both  begin  to  regard  the  war  as  interminable 
and  atrocious.' 

It  is  singular  that  the  great  nuyoritj 
of  the  British  press  and  people  should 
dare  to  talk  so  gliblj  of  intervention  in 
tiiis  our  civil  war,  when  we  consider 
what  their  intermeddling  may  cost  them. 
Cotton  they  may  or  may  not  get,  but  no 
intervention  can  compel  us  to  buy  their 
goods,  and,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out  in  our  columns,  the  entire  loss  of 
the  free  States  market  involves  a  disas- 
ter whidi  will  be  permanent  and  terri- 
ble. Apart  from  the  danger  attendant 
upon  insolently  threatening  a  nation 
amply  capable  of  mustering  an  army  of 
a  million  on  its  own  soil  —  two  thirds  of 
them  practiced  in  war — there  remains 
to  be  considered  the  utter  loss  of  all 
American  custom.  We  buy  much  more 
than  any  other  nation  whatever.  Worse 
than  this,  for  Europe,  there  would  follow 
such  a  development  of  our  home-manu- 
fiusturcs  as  would  seriously  threaten  to 
drive  England  and  France  from  a  hun- 
dred markets.  Let  them  think  twice 
ere  they  intervene.    But  the  people,  it 


is  said,  are  starving;  and  it  may  be,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  occasional  and  un- 
avoidable results  of  En^and's  endeavor- 
ing to  become  the  workshop  of  the 
w<»'ld.  By  aver-ma^M/^acturing^  she  has 
brought  it  to  such  a  pitch  that  one 
fourth  of  her  population  live  on  import- 
ed food — such  as  do  not  starve  outright 
— for  be  it  remembered  that  in  €hreat 
Britain  one  person  in  eight  is  buried  at 
the  public  expense,  while  one  in  every 
twelve  or  fourteen  is  a  constant  pauper. 
They  are  starving  at  present  more  than 
usual,  simply  becmus^  the  North  is  buy- 
ing less ;  but  to  turn  away  any  popular 
opposition  to  government,  and  suppress 
riots,  they  and  the  world  are  told  that 
the  trouble  all  oomes  from  the  closing 
of  Southern  ports  and  the  want  qfeoi- 
ton  I  This,  too,  when  published  fiu^ 
show  that  the  stock  of  goods  and  cotton 
on  hand  far  exceeds  the  demand,  and  is 
likely  to  exceed  it  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  It  is  not  cotton  that  England  or 
France  want,  but  euitomers.  How  are 
they  to  obtiUn  tiiese  ?  By  exasperating 
their  best  buyers  beyond  all  reconcilia- 
tion? The  day  that  witnesses  British 
or  French  meddling  in  our  war,  sees  the 
inauguration  of  such  hostility  to  their 
manufactures  as  they  little  dream  oC 
There  will  be  leagues  formed  to  enforce 
this  to  the  letter.  It  will  be  treason  to 
wear  an  inch  of  English  cloth  or  of 
French  silk,  and  what  lie  will  tiiey  say 
to  their  starving  operatives  Ihen  ? 

Already  within  the  past  year,  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  manufiu>- 
turing,  especially  in  silks.  A  little  dos- 
ing of  us  up  would  be  the  WOTSt  experi- 
ment for  England  that  she  ever  yet  tried. 
She  may  possibly  get  cotton  from  the 
South,  but  not  a  customer  from  the 
North.  Tou  may  lead  a  horse  to  water, 
but  it  is  another  affair  to  make  him 
drink.  And  no  one  who  can  recall  the 
prompt  resolve  not  to  use  English  goods, 
and  the  beginning  of  leagues  to  that 
effect,  of  which  we  lately  heard  so  mudi, 
can  doubt  that  in  case  we  hear  much 
more  of  this  impertinence  of  interven- 
tion, the  American  market  would  imme- 
diately be  lost  to  the  insolent  meddkn. 
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It  is  only  of  late  that  the  -free  States 
have  shaken  off  their  Democratic,  pro- 
slavery,  anti-tariff  tyrants,  and  learned 
to  be  free.  England  has  groaned  and 
howled  at  our  freedom;  now  she  goes 
so  ftr  as  to  theaten;  but  unless  she 
soon  stop  thaty  we  shall  promptly  show 
her  where  the  strength  lies.  While  we 
were  under  a  half-Southern,  half-British 
tyranny,  we  could  do  nothing.  And  be 
it  remembered  that  from  the  days  of  the 
New- York  Plebeian^  when  British  gold 
was  spent  literally  by.  the  million  in  this 
countiy,  to  strengthen  the  Democratic 
party  and  build  up  free  trade,  slavery 
and  English  interests  always  went  hand 
in  hand  to  oppress  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican free  labor.  But  we  shall  soon 
change  all  that  It  is  in  our  power  to 
chastise  British  impudence  most  efi^tu- 
ally,  and  we  shall  probably  soon  be 
called  upon  to  do  it,  by  buying  nothing 
from  abroad. 

The  inhuman,  inconsistent,  and  cynic- 
ally selfish  conduct  of  England  toward 
the  North  in  this  war,  whenever  we 
have  been  threatened  by  reverses,  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  has  been  literally 
devilish  in  its  grossness  and  meanness. 
Whatever  wickedness  the  South  has 
been  guilty  of  was  at  least  barefaced 
and  bold.  The  South  had  not  for  years 
labored  to  build  up  an  Abolition  party 
in  the  North,  as  England  did.  For  well 
nigh  half  a  century  has  England  howled, 
wailed,  whined,  and  canted  over  slavery ; 
but  at  the  first  pinch  of  the  pocket, 
away  goes  the  previous  philanthropy, 
and  John  Bull  stands  revealed,  the 
brutal,  cruel,  treacherous,  lying  savage 
that  he  is  at  hearty  under  all  his  aristo- 
cratio  feudal  trash  and  gilding.  Well, 
we  know  him  at  last,  and  will  TemembtT 
him.  His  <^nduct  toward  us  has  put 
hay  on  his  horns  — fanwn  habet  in  ear- 
nu — and  we  shall  avoid  him.'  Let  the 
manufkcturers  of  America  watch  this 
intolerably  insolent  intervention  closely, 
and  lose  no  opportunity  to  turn  it  to 
thdr  own  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  nati<m.  Let 
them,  by  means  of  journal  and  pam- 
phlet, profusely  scattmd,  explun  to  Hm 


people  the  enormous  wrong  which  Eng- 
land is  seeking  to  do  us,  and  the  deliber- 
ate, we  may  truthfully  say,  the  official 
&lsehood  on  which  it  is  based.  They 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  our  coun- 
try literally  J^ee — will  they  hesitate  to 
use  that  power? 

The  reliance  of  England  is,  by  return- 
ing to  her  sweet,  stale  flatteries,  aiter 
the  establishment  of  the  Confederacy, 
to  be  fiiends  as  of  old  with  the  North. 
It  is,  she  thinks,  easily  don&  Our 
servants  abroad  and  their  friends  are  to 
be  a  little  more  favored  with  levee  tick- 
ets and  access  to  noble  society ;  a  few 
dozen  more  of  the  rank  and  file  will  be 
marched  along  or  *  presented '  before  her 
Miyesty,  and  thereby  sworn  in  to  end- 
less admiration  of  all  that  is  Anglican ; 
venerable  gentlemen  in  white  waistcoats 
will  make  sweet  speeches,  after  public 
dinners,  of  the  beauty  of  Union,  just  as 
they  made  them  here  a  year  ago,  in  re- 
ference to  the  South,  when  the  tiger  was 
on  the  spring.  The  old  see-saw  of  *  na- 
tions united  in  language  and  customs  — 
brothers  at  heart,'  will  be  set  to  vibrat- 
ing, and  all,  as  they  believe,  must  jog 
along  merrily  as  of  old.  For  it  is  with 
a  very  little  regularly  organized  stuff  of 
this  kind,  turned  on  or  off  as  from  a 
hydrant,  and  always  in  dribbling  drops 
at  that,  that  England  has,  when  neces- 
sary, pacified  and  delighted  a  great  num- 
ber of  Americans,  semi-insane  to  be  re- 
ceived on  terms  of  equality  by  the  *  high- 
er classes,'  whom  they  worshiped  at 
heart,  while  they  affected  all  manner  of 
bold  Americanisms  to  hide  the  truth. 
It  is  time  to  end  all  this.  We  have 
come  to  serious  and  terrible  days,  and 
must  be  firee  firom  all  such  flunkeyism. 
In  our  hour  of  trouble,  the  English  press 
boldly  proclaimed  that  its  sympathy  was 
vrith  the  South.    Let  it  be  remembered  I 


In  our  June  number  we  gave  the  Kan- 
sas John  Brown  song,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  collect  the  more  curious  bal- 
lads of  the  war.  We>  are  indebted  to 
Clark's  School  -  Visitor  for  the  following 
song  of  the  Contrabands,  which  origi- 
nated among  the  latter,  and  was  first 
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sung  by  them  in  tho  hearing  of  white 
people  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where  it  was 
noted  down  by  their  chaplain,  Rey.  L. 
C.  Lockwood.  It  is  to  a  plaintive  and 
peculiar  ur,  and  we  may  add  has  been 
published  with  it  in  *  sheet-music  style,' 
with  piano-forte  accompaniment,  by  Hor- 
ace Waters,  New-York : 

OH  I  LET   ICT  PEOPLS   GO. 


Thk  Lord,  by  ICoses,  to  Pharaoh  Bidd :  Oh ! 

let  my  people  go ; 
If  not,  rU  smite  your  lint-bom  dead— Oh  t 
let  my  people  go. 

Oh  I  go  down,  Moses, 
Away  down  to  Egypt's  land, 
And  ten  King  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go. 

No  more  shall  they  in  bondage  toil— Oh  I 

let  my  people  go ; 
Let  them  come  oat  with  Egypt's  spoil — Oh  I 

let  my  people  go. 

Haste,  Moses,  till  the  sea  yoaVe  crossed  -^ 

Oh !  let  my  people  go ; 
Pharaoh  shall  in  the  deep  be  lost — Oh  1  let 

my  people  go. 

The  sea  before  you  shall  di\ide — Oh  I  let 

my  people  go ; 
Yoa'll  cross  dry-shod  to  the  other  side — Oh ! 

let  my  people  go. 

Fear  not  King  Pharaoh  or  his  host  —  Oh  I 

let  my  people  go ; 
For  they  shall  in  the  sea  be  lost — Oh  I  let 
my  people  go. 

They'll  rink  like  lead,  to  rise  no  more — Oh  1 

let  my  people  go ; 
An'  yon'll  hear  a  shont  on  the  other  shore — 

Oh  I  let  my  people  go. 

The  fiery  clond  shall  lead  the  way— Oh  I  let 

my  people  go ; 
A  light  by  ni|^t  and  a  shade  by  day — Oh } 

let  my  people  go. 

Jordan  shall  stand  np  like  a  wall — Oh !  let 

my  people  go ; 
And  the  walls  of  Jeridio  shall  &11— Oh !  lot 

my  people  go. 

Tour  foes  shall  not  before  you  stand  —  Oh  ! 

let  my  people  go ; 
And  you'll  possess  ftdr  Canaan's  land — Oh  I 

let  my  people  go. 

Oh  I  let  ua  all  fh>m  bondage  flee— Oh  1  let 

my  people  go ; 
And  let  us  all  in  Christ  be  free— Oh !  let 

my  people  go. 

TOL.  II.  8 


This  world's  a  wHdemees  of  woe— Oh  I  let 

my  people  go ; 
Oh !  let  us  all  to  glory  go  —  Oh !  let  my 
people  go. 

Oh  I  go  down,  Moses, 
Away  down  to  Egypt's  land, 
And  tell  Emg  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go« 


Speaking  of  the  mteryiew  some  weeks 
since  between  M.  le  Comte  Henri  de  Mer- 
cier  with  the  extremely  'honorable*  J. 
P.  Benjamin,  the  secession  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Petersburg  (Virginia)  Expreu 
uses  the  following  elegantly  accurate 
language : 

*It  is  said  that  these  two  distinguished 
ftinotionaries  spoke  the  French  dialect  alto- 
gether, the  gallant  Frenchman  not  having 
yet  been  enabled  to  master  the  good  old 
Anglo-Saxon  idiom.' 

What,  to  begin  with,  is  the  French 
dialect?  The  ProTen9al,  the  Gascon, 
the  Norman,  are  tolerably  prominent 
French  dialects,  but  which  of  them  is 
preliminently  the  dialect  we  will  not 
decide — nor  why  the  diplomatic  gentle- 
men selected  a  dialect  instead  of  French 
itself  as  a  medium  of  oonyersation.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  Comte  de 
Mercier  having  heard  of  little  Benjamin's 
antecedents,  talked  to  him  in  argdt  or 
thieves'  slang.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
school  of  Floyd  and  Bei\jamin  argdt  is 
Mtf  dialect 

Again,  we  learn  that  the  gallant 
Frendmian  spoke  'the  French  dialect' 
because  he  has  not  as  yet  mastered  *the 
good  old  Anglo-Saxon  idiom.'  lliis  is 
even  more  puzzling  than  the  dialect- 
question.  Why  the  Anglo-Saxon  idi- 
om? Suppose  Count  Mercier  wished 
to  say  that  he  was  sorry  that  his  tobacco 
had  been  captured  by  the  foe,  why  should 
he  couch  it  in  such  language  as,  '  Th& 
mec  ongan  hr^owan  thaet  min  tobacco 
on  fe6nda  geweald  feran  sceolde ' — ^which 
is  'the  good  old  An^o-Saxon  idiom.' 
We  can  imagine  that  thieves'  slang 
would  have  the  place  of  honor  in  Seces- 
sia,  but  why  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  idiom 
should  be  so  esteemed,  puzzled  us  for  a 
long  time.  At  last  we  hit  it  The  South- 
rons have  long  been  told — or  told  them- 
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selves  —  that  they  are  Normans,  while 
we  of  the  North  are  Saxon  —  and  hop- 
ing to  acqoire  a  little  Anglo-Saxon  intol- 
h'gence,  prudently  begin  hj  studying  the 
language  which  they  belieye  is  in  com- 
mon use  among  our  literati. 

Seriously,  it  is  not  merely  to  stoop 
to  such  small  game  as  the  grammar  of  a 
secession  newspaper  that  we  notice  these 
amusing  mistakes.  There  are  many  per- 
sons— we  are  sorry  to  say  many  clergy- 
men among  others  —  here,  even  in  the 
free  States,  who,  in  attempting  to  write 
elegantly,  use  words  very  ridiculously. 
They  say  *  dialect'  and  ^ idiom'  when 
they  mean  'language;'  they  use  *  do- 
nate '  for  *  give ; '  *  transpired '  for  *  hap- 
pened;' *  paper'  for  newspaper,'  and 
describe  various  events  as  taking  place 
in  *our  midst' — all  because  they  think 
that  these  vulgarisms  are  really  more 
correct  than  the  words  or  terms  in  com- 
mon US& 

We  wish,  however,  that  Anglo-Saxon 
— joking  apart — were  more  generally 
studied.  When  we  remember  that  the 
very  great  minority  of  good  v)ord$  in 
English  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  with 
them  all  that  is  characteristic  either 
in  our  grammar  or  modes  of  expres- 
sion, it  becomes  evident  that  the  most 
certain  and  shortest  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  thorough  and  correct  compre- 
hension of  English  is  by  the  study 
of  its  most  important  element  —  one 
which,  as  a  writer  has  well  said,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  our  mother-tongue 
as  oxygen  does  to  water.  It  is  not  fair 
to  speak  as  some  do  of  the  Latin  and 
Saxon  wings  of  the  English  bird — the 
bird  itself  is  Saxon — head  and  tail  in- 
cluded. English  has  been  but  littie  ben- 
efited by  its  Latin  and  Greek  additions 

—  the  old  tongue  had  excellent  syno- 
nyms or  creative  capacity  like  German 

—  to  fully  equal  every  new  need  of 
thought 

The  reader  who  has  time  for  study, 
would  do  well  to  obtain  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar  of  Louis  Klipstein,  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam,  New- York,  which  is 
by  fkr  the  most  practical  and  easiest 
work  of  the  kind  with  whidi  we  are 


acquainted.  A  few  days'  study  in  it 
will  be  time  well  invested  by  any  one 
desirous  of  really  understandinff  Eng- 
lish. When  we  reflect  that  many  boys 
study  Latin  for  years  '  because  it  enables 
them  to  understand  the  structure  and 
derivation  of  their  own  language,'  while 
the  extremely  easy  Anglo-Saxon  is  al- 
most entirely  n^lected,  we  smile  at  the 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  edu- 
cation which  prevails.  But  we  advise 
the  reader  who  may  have  a  few  shillings 
and  a  few  hours  to  spare  to  invest  them 
in  a  *  Klipstein,'  and  know — what  very 
few  writers  do — something  of  the  roots 
of  English.  Our  word  for  it,  he  will  not 
r^;ret  following  the  advice. 


Wb  are  indebted  to  a  Dawfiiskie  Is- 
land correspondent  for  the  following  de- 
tails relative  to 

THE  FALL  OP  PULASKX 
*  Come  and  dine  with  me  next  Sunday  in 
Pulaski  ?'  said  tiie  commandant  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Volimteer  Engineer  corps  lo- 
cated on  Tybee  Island,  one  bright  morning 
in  the  early  part  of  April  As  the  invitation 
was  given  in  nil  sincerity,  and  the  officer  who 
thus  q>oke  was  asairting  in  the  erection  of 
the  batteries  commanding  that  fort,  the 
question  which  had  so  long  occupied  my 
mind,  as  to  when  the  bombardment  would 
begin,  was  now,  I  fondly  hoped,  near  its 
solution.  Time  and  again  had  rumor  fixed 
the  period  of  that  event ;  but  as  often  were 
we  disappointed.  Nor  was  the  day  now 
fixed ;  at  least,  if  so,  it  was  not  communi- 
cated to  me ;  but  as  the  coming  Friday  of 
that  week  would  be  the  anniversary  of  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  natural  inference 
was,  that  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  we 
should  witness  the  opening  of  the  long  and 
anxiously-looked  for  engagement 

Sad  rumors  had  come  to  our  camp,  that 
eighteen  soldiers  who  had  gone  out  skirmish- 
ing within  the  rebel  lines,  on  Wilming- 
ton Island,  had  been  captured,  and  were 
prisoners  within  the  walls  of  Pulaski  How 
far  this  event  may  have  hastened  the  attack, 
we  know  not ;  but  on  Thursday,  the  tenth, 
instead  of  Friday,  the  eleventh,  the  bom- 
bardment began,  and  the  thunder  of  onr 
mortars  shook  the  earth  and  rent  the  heav- 
ens with  their  roar.    Pulaski  returned  the 
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ibe  with  a  promptnoss  and  eneigy  that 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  our  batteries. 
Throngbont  the  whole  day,  the  stonn  beat 
anceasiiiglj  upon  the  doomed  fort,  raining 
shot  and  shell  like  hail  against  its  walls  and 
opon  its  ramparts.  Solid  steel-pointed  shot, 
from  colombiads  and  Parrotts,  aimed  with  a 
precision  that  indicated  not  only  great  skill 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  point  of  danger  in 
the  iofi%  perforated  the  walls  and  buried 
tbemselTes  in  the  thick  and  heavy  masonry. 
Once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times  was  the  rebel 
flag  shot  away ;  but  as  often  was  it  replaced. 
At  aeren  o*clock  in  the  evening,  the  firing 
eesnd,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
only,  however,  to  be  renewed  agam  at  mid- 
Mgfat,  and  kept  up  at  regular  intervals 
until  aanrise,  when  the  engagement  in- 
creased in  greater  vigor  than  throughout  the 
preeediDg  day. 

The  morning  was  dear  and  beautiful,  but 
not  calm.  A  stiff  breeze  came  from  the 
East,  as  if  to  bear  the  terrific  reports  of  the 
cannonading  to  Savannah,  whose  distant 
ipires  and  towers  gleamed  in  the  sun.  Our 
bkwkading  fleet,  with  accompanying  trans- 
ports, lay  at  anchor  in  Tybee  harbor.  Here 
and  there  a  gunboat,  firing  occasional  shots, 
could  be  seen  movii^  about  in  Wilming- 
ton sound,  while  the  Unadilla,  Hale,  and 
Western  Worid  occupied  their  positions  in 
Wright  and  Mad  rivers.  Tatnall^s  fleet  was 
no  where  to  be  seen,  and  all  things  in  the 
direction  of  Savannah  seemed  as  quiet  as 
though  tiiat  city  was  peaceftilly  and  secure- 
ly reposing,  as  in  other  days,  under  the 
broad  folds  of  the  American  tlnion. 

It  waa  a  sad  and  woful  day  to  the  dties 
of  the  South,  when  her  rebel  princes  re- 
nounced thdr  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  ndsed  the  traitor  arm  of  rebellion 
against  its  authority.  Imagined  evils,  in 
connection  with  the  Union,  were  then  con- 
verted into  real  ones,  and  these  have  been 
augmented  a  thousand-fold  in  the  severance 
from  that  Union.  When  the  South  shall 
'come  to  herself* — if  she  ever  does — like 
Uie  prodigal  son,  she  will  find  her  conditkxi 
quite  as  pitiable,  and  in  rags  and  wretohed- 
DeaB>  she  will  seek  her  fiither's  house,  will- 
hig,  no  doubt,  to  occupy  a  servant's  place  in 
the  national  househdd.  Nor  until  true  and 
genuine  repentance  shall  come  to  her,  can 
she  hope  for  a  father's  forgiveness  and  a' 
prodigal^s  reception  and  restoration. 

Boom !  boom  1 1  boom  1 1 1  as  if  the  last 


great  day  of  vengeance  had  come,  and  you 
could  hear  the  screeching  of  a  thousand 
fiends  in  the  air  hastening  to  their  destiny, 
come  upon  the  ear,  as  Tjbee  utters  her 
thunders,  and  pours  out  her  vials  of  wrath. 
See  that  cloud  of  dost  which  shoots  up  like 
a  volcano,  and  looks  as  though  the  whole 
east  side  of  the  fort  had  fallen  in  I  Bolts 
of  iron,  like  winged  battering-rams,  are 
pk>ughing  fearfully  through  her  belabored 
side.  Before  this  cloud  has  passed  away, 
you  see.  Just  above  it,  another,  not  dark  and 
angry,  but  in  appearance  white  and  s]^erical 
as  the  moon.  A  shell  has  exploded,  and 
rained  its  iron  fragments  into  the  fort 

It  is  now  past  meridian  of  the  second 
day.  Pulaski  still  fires  her  heaviest  guns ; 
but  at  greater  intervals  The  batteries  from 
Tybee  have  obtamed  so  exact  a  range  that 
neariy  every  shot  does  execution.  At  length 
a  breach  is  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mag- 
azine. The  &te  of  the  fort  and  all  its  in- 
mates is  now  suspended  upon  a  single,  well- 
directed  shot  There  is  but  a  step  between 
the  besieged  and  death,  and  as  all  hope  of 
raising  the  siege  is  aband<Hied,  the  rebd  flag 
is  hauled  down,  and  a  white  flag  of  submis- 
sion waves  in  its  stead.  Puhski  fitlls,  and 
the  day  is  ours.  The  hope  of  (Georgia  is 
gone.  In  vain  did  the  dtizens  of  Savannah 
offer  a  prize  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
brs  for  the  relief  of  the  fort  Had  that 
sum  been  increased  to  a  million,  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  unavailing.  The  same 
inevitaUe  doom  awaits  all  the  other  forts 
and  intrenchments  of  the  rebel  confedera<^. 
With  some  of  these,  the  event  may  be  de- 
layed ;  but  the  day  of  doom  will  come,  and 
the  broad  flag  of  the  Union  will  float  over 
every  inch  of  territory  from  the  hills  of  the 
Aroostook  to  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Just  as  the  fort  struck  her  flag,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  was  somewhat  remark- 
able. A  sloop,  which  had  been  at  anchor 
in  Tybee  harbor,  was  broken  from  her 
moorings  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
driven  by  wind  and  tide,  she  floated  up  the 
Savannah  river.  With  her  Union  down, 
she  passed  immediately  in  fh>nt  of  Pulaski, 
and  turned  into  Wright  river,  where  she  wa9 
run  ashore.  Twenty  minutes  earlier,  and 
she  would  have  been  blown  to  atoms  by  the 
guns  of  the  fort 

An  almost  incre<fible  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  by  our  investing  army,  in  accom- 
plishing this  glorious  result    Rivers  and 
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oreokfl  had  to  be  sounded,  obstructionfl  re- 
moved, roads  made  through  swamps  on 
marshy  blands,  where  our  officers  and  men 
bad  to  work  day  and  night,  often  up  to 
their  waists  in  mud  and  water ;  heavy  Par- 
rotts  and  columbiads  had  to  be  carried  by 
hand  across  these  swamps,  and  erected  on 
platforms  inundated  by  rising  tides ;  dylces 
and  ditches  had  to  be  made,  while  all  the 
Umo  our  men  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  rebel  fleet  When  all  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  communication  was  cut  off  from 
Pulaski,  then  the  nearest  points  on  Tybee 
were  reached  by  our  forces  located  on  that 
island,  and  four  or  five  batteries  were  plant- 
ed, which,  in  turn,  have  done  their  work, 
and  the  result  shows  how  wise  were  the 
plans  and  how  successfVil  was  the  execution. 
The  stars  and  stripes  now  fioat  over  Pulaski, 
and  may  they  never  again  be  polluted  by 
the  touch  of  traitor  hands. 


Thou  persons  who  *  collect*  street 
literature  (there  be  sudi)  may  be  pleased 
with  the  following : 

POBTENTOUS  PLAOAfiDS. 

i\rtfv-rofi,Jf<v,1868. 
SnroB  the  publication  of  the  '  Bill-Poeter's 
Dream,'  and  of  the  extracts  firom  Richmond 
papers  ccmtaining  the  prophecies  of  the 
handwritbg  on  the  wall  relative  to  the  ac- 
complice States  of  America,  few  things  have 
so  generally  attracted  pedestrian  attention 
in  our  down-town  streets  as  two  enormous 
placards.  The  first  bore  the  following  le- 
gend: 

TBSRi'S 

A   TEMPEST 

BREWINa. 

Persons  given  to  cryptical  studies  were 
inclined  to  consider  this  an  esoteric  form  of 
advertisement,  intended  to  convey  to  the  in- 
itiated the  information  that  A.  Storm  had 
gone  into  the  beer  busmess.  But  ooigecture 
was  set  at  naught  by  its  fellow  which  ap- 
peared at  its  side  on  the  day  after  its  post- 
hig,  in  this  shape : 

TXDSLICIT 

Puncanhed,  who  was  the  first  to  call  my 
attention  to  the  placard,  did  so  with  the 
following  statement: 

*  Tan't  spelt  rights— and  why  couldn't  the 


feller  just  as  well  use  the '  good  old  English ' 
word  vif.,  as  ^mdeluntf** 

The  query  was  unanswerable.  But  hav- 
ing some  doubt  as  to  the  first  word  in  the 
Greek  line,  by  using  which  instead  of  the 
article  *0,  the  writer  has  shown  not  merely 
unconsciousness  of  the  Greek  particle,  but 
ignorance  of  a  particle  of  Greek,  I  put  the 
first  Hibernian  who  passed  to  the  test  of 
reading  the  sentence,  which  I  am  forced  to 
say  the  indignant  Milesian  scomfally  de- 
clined. I  submit  the  whole  question  to  the 
researches  of  your  readers.    ExMiPLKorus. 

Nay — ^we  know  not  *  The  ProfieswHr ' 
at  the  Breakfiut-Table  we  do  indeed 
know,  and  it  is  no  unwonted  thing  for 
us  to  meet  him  in  Tremont  street,  merry 
and  wise  as  ever.  But  we  have  never 
seen  him  or  any  other  Professor  '  driven 
to  the  wall*  in  any  way  whatever;  and 
albeit  we  suspect  him  of  a  knowledge 
of  whist,  we  have  beheld  him  pla-carded. 
We  pass. 

Do  we  say  too  much  when  we  call  the 
following  poem  truly  beautiful  ? 

WITH   FLOWEBS. 

XAT   xoRiriKe,  1863. 

Beject  them  not  I  they  come  to  plead  for 
me; 
When  you  are  cold,  'tis  winter  in  my 
heart; 
Till  you  are  kind, '  sweet  May '  'twill  never 
be. 
And  if  yon  smile,  summer  will  ne'er  de- 
part! 

•My  heart  is  weary,  widting  for  the  May,' 

So  sad  and  weary ;  will  you  give  it  rest ! 
Not  love,  but  red  :  it  is  not  much  to  say: 
•  Poor,  tired  child  I  onee  more  be  thou  my 
guest.' 

Forgive  my  wild  and  wayward  words,  for- 
give I 
We  are  dying  of  our  thirst— 'my  heart 
and  I!' 
Without  love's  sunshine,  who  can  care  to 
live! 
And  when  love  shines,  oh !  who  can  bear 
todief 

*  Ah  I  this  love  I '  *  There  is  not  much 
of  it  in  life,'  says  Heme ;  but  that  little 
alone  makes  life  tolerable.  Rest,  per- 
turbed spirit,  rest  I  In  another  land, 
there  is  love  enough  for  alL 
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CHIVALBY. 
BT  I.  voMQirr,  TBmi  baixois  BBoomr. 

Not  long  ago  I  happened  to  be  one  of  a 
nnmber  of  fair  ladies  and  braye  men  assem- 
bled at  what  is  called  a  *  surprise-party.'  It 
was  roj  fortune  to  be  the  attendant  caTalier, 
for  the  time,  of  a  damsel  of  romantic  dis- 
position, and,  I  fear,  of  somewhat  impahred 
digestive  powers.  And  she  was  lamenting, 
not  boisterouslj,  but  in  a  subdued,  conyersa- 
tional  manner,  that  the  good  old  days  were 
gone,  *  the  days  of  Chiyalry,*  when  my  lady 
had  her  nice  little  boo-duah  (for  the  life  of 
me,  I  didn^t  know  whether  that  was  some- 
thing nice  to  eat  or  to  wear ;  but  I  have  since 
learned  that  it  is  something  Frend^  and 
spelt,  b-o-vrd-o-i-T,)  and  was  waited  upon  by 
handsome  pages,  and  took  her  airing  on  a 
dappled-gray  palfrey,  attended  by  trusty  and 
obeequious  grooms;  when  Sir  Knight,  fol- 
lowed by  his  sturdy  hcnclmien,  rode  forth 
in  gay  and  gaudy  attire,  with  glittering  hel- 
met and  cuirass,  and  entered  the  lists,  and 
bravely  fought  for  his  fair  lady's  fame.  She 
q>oke  with  fervid  eloquence,  and  with  a 
^bness  that  betrayed  a  very  recent  perusal 
of  the  toumament-soene  in  Ivankoe.  I  was 
about  to  reply,  and  say  something  in  behalf 
of  modem  chivalry ;  but  Just  then  a  gentle- 
man claimed  her  hand  for  a  quadrille  that 
was  forming,  and  my  remarks  were  cut  short 

If  my  readers  will  bear  with  me,  I  wiU  at- 
tempt to  tell  them  what  I  was  gomg  to  say 
to  my  romantic  young  friend.  The  days  of 
chivalry  are  not  gone.  Let  me  remark  that 
this  assertion  does  not  apply  to  the  blatant, 
nigger-driving  article  that  whQom  flourished 
in  Dixie,  for  that  is  about  *  played  out,' 
though  they  still  rant  and  prate  about  the 
'flower  of  chivalry.'  At  Fort  Lafayette, 
there  is  an  herbarium  of  choice  specimens 
(rather  faded  and  seedy)  of  that  curious 
*yarb;'  and  ai  the  old  Alton  Penitentiary, 
and  at  Camp  DougUs,  Chicago,  there  are 
collections,  not  so  cbmce  and  a  great  deal 
more  seedy.  Though  Simon  —  not  he  of 
other  notoriety,  but  another  man — Simon 
Bolivar  Buckner,  a  sweet-scented  pink  of 
Southern  chivalry ;  though  he  must  have  his 
little  fling  at  us,  and  call  General  Grant  *  un- 
generous and  unchivalrous,'  it  does  not  strike 
me  with  stunning  force  that  he,  ingrate  that 
he  is,  and  traitor  to  the  government  that 
educated  him,  is  exactly  the  one  to  teach  us 
what  chivalry  is,  or  how  it  ought  to  treat 
vanquished  rebels.    No,  the  days  of  chival- 


ry are  not  gone.  While  the  base  counterfeit 
that  has  so  often  been  thrust  upon  us  by 
Southern  braggadocios,  and  ^doraed  by 
Northern  sneaks  and  doughfaces,  has  been 
detected,  and,  thank  God !  is  being  thrown 
out  as  fast  as  shot  and  shell  can  knock  it 
out,  there  never  was  a  greater  abundance 
of  the  genuine  metal  than  there  is  now  and 
here  in  this  land  of  ours. 

Not  alone  in  war  and  warlike  deeds  does 
modem  chivalry  show  itself.  There  is  a  chiv- 
alry m  religion,  that,  in  spite  of  the  bowlings 
of  creed-worshipers,  dares  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  antiquated  and  intolerant  dogmas, 
.  and  believe  and  teach  the  religion  of  human- 
ity, of  >  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.' 
It  is  the  chivalry  in  religion  that  has  smitten 
and  is  daily  smiting  with  its  gleaming  lance 
the  host  of  old  pr^udioes,  letting  in  upon 
us  the  glorious  golden  sunshine,  allowing  us 
to  revel  in  it  and  to  see  this  world  as  it  is, 
joyous  and  beautiful.  Tme,  some  of  the 
old  superstitions  that  burned  the  witches 
linger  in  the  path,  like  grim  dragons,  to 
frighten  us.  But  they  are  weak  and  tooth- 
lesS)  and  are  &st  losing  their  terrors ;  and 
the  sjnrit  of  chivalry  in  religion  is  marching 
on,  and  smidng  them  one  by  one,  and  one 
by  one  they. fall. ;  But  while  men  are  eman- 
dpadng  themselves  from  the  ancient  errors, 
it  is  sad  to  see  that  the  same  bugbears  that 
infested  the  path  of  our  great  grandparents 
in  the  pinafore  period  of  their  existence,  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  children.  Eqied- 
ally  in  Sabbath-school  literature  is  this  mani- 
fest Impossible  patterns  of  piety  and  pro- 
priety are  set  before  a  stout,  healthy  boy, 
and  he,  in  the  flush  of  his  lusty  life,  is 
taught  to  believe  that  the  only  road  to  para- 
dise lies  through  some  pulmonary  affection. 
For  the  sake  of  all  these  dear  httle  ones, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Master  who  loved 
them  so  well,  do  let  them  have  some  more 
natural  and  healthy 'mental  and  moral  food ! 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  literature  in 
general  And  have  we  not  a  chivalry  here 
that  is  working  a  revolution  ?  And  who  is 
the  bravest  knight  in  the  field  ?  Who  but 
our  own  genial  Meister  Karl-Mace  Sloper? 
Isn*t  it  glorious  though,  the  way  he  rides 
into  the  lists,  and  with  his  diamond-pointed 
lance  pricks  the  tender  skins  of  the  lacka- 
daisical poetasters  and  lachrymose  prosy- 
scribblers  of  our  dayt  Again,  0  gallant 
leader !  smite  them  again.  And  fall  in,  ye 
who  wield  the  pen  I  Let  the  bugles  sound 
the  charge,  and  let  our  literature  bo  cleared 
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of  Laura  MatUdas  and  Martin  FIrecradcer 
Splatters  foroTer  I 

We  approach  now  a  topic  that  was  onoe 
nauseating  in  the  extreme,  but  which  is  now 
robbed  of  many  of  its  lUsagreeable  features — 
me<fichie.  Let  it  be  understood  in  the  be- 
ginning, disdple  of  Hahnemann,  I  am  not 
upholding  you  and  your  peUets  of  sugar ; 
by  no  means.  But  there  liave  been  some 
knights  of  the  pill-box  who,  without  rushing 
into  folly,  hare  leaped  the  barriers  of  igno- 
rance and  ancient  custom  that  kept  &em  in 
an  atmosphere  odorous  of  villainous  drugs 
and  combinations  of  drugs,  and,  untrammeled 
by  old  traditions,  hare  sought  and  are  sedk- 
ing  milder  means  of  mitigating  our  bodily 
ills.  All  honor  to  them.  They  have  driven 
away  the  old  doctor  of  our  diildhood,  whose 
most  pleasant  smile  resembled  the  amiable 
leer  that  a  cannibal  might  be  supposed  to 
bestow  upon  a  plump  mismonary.  The  old 
curmudgeon,  with  his  huge  bottles  of  mix- 
tures and  his  immense  boulders— I  beg 
pardon,  I  should  say,  boluses  of  nastinees — 
has  vanished  like  a  suriy  ghost  at  the  ap- 
proach of  daylight,  and  In  his  stead  we  have 
a  gentleman,  placid  and  self-poised,  with  a 
velvet  touch  and  a  &ce  beaming  with  cfaeer- 
fbl  smiles.  And  if  they  have  not  made  the 
measles  a  luxuiy,  they  have  given  us  a  syrup 
that  children  are  said  to  cry  for. 

In  the  industrial  arts,  too,  there  is  a  spirit 
of  chivalry  that  is  mardiing  bravely  on,  over- 
throwing old  notions.  What  knight  of  the 
olden  time  ever  did  as  much  for  his  ladye 
fityre  as  he  did  for  all  womanity  who  wrought 
out  the  problem  of  the  sewing-machine  f  How 
many  aching  hands  and  ejes  and  hearts  has 
that  little  instrument,  with  its  musical  dick' 
eliek^  elicheliek^  relieved  !  No  more  songs 
of  the  shirt,  no  more  wearying  of  hands  and 
curving  of  spines  over  the  inner  vestments 
of  mankind.  We  have  changed  aU  that. 
And  every  stroke  of  the  pioneer's  ax,  as  he 
mis  the  mighty  forest-trees,  is  a  blow  struck 
by  the  honest  and  earnest  chivalry  of  labor, 
battling  with  wild  nature,  caring  a  way  for 
civilization's  triumphal  march.  And  the 
dieery  whistle  of  the  plowboy,  as  he  drives 
his  team  a-field ;  the  ring  of  the  hammer  on 
the  anvil ;  the  clatter  of  the  busy  loom  ;  the 
scream  of  the  locomotive,  as  it  sweeps  over 
the  land,  plunging  through  the  mountains 
and  dashing  out  across  the  prairies  —  all 
these  are  the  clarion-notes  of  modem  chiv- 
alry's bugles,  ringing  through  the  worid  in 
Joyous  and  triumphant  tones. 


And  this  war  —  who  shall  tell ;  what  his- 
toric pen  oan  record  its  grand  and  glorious 
chivalry  ?  Is  not  every  one,  from  the  pale 
young  student,  fresh  from  the  breast  of 
AlmaJfcUeTy  to  the  large-handed  and  larger- 
hearted  rustic,  with  the  hay-seed  yet  in  his 
habr,  and  the  rugged  hod-carrier,  redolent 
of  sweat  and  brick-dust — are  not  all  these, 
who  have  come  forth  from  the  field  and  the 
workshop,  the  office  and  the  lecture-room, 
to  defend  the  dear  old  flag,  true  and  gallant 
knights  ?  There  is  a  boy  out  there  in  the 
woods,  on  picket,  slowly  pachig  his  lonely 
beat,  with  the  tender-eyed  stars  for  company. 
And  as  the  silent  hours  pass  by,  slowly  he 
turns  the  leaves  of  memory's  record,  linger- 
ing over  its  cherished  pictures,  the  home- 
scenes,  the  fond  father  and  mother,  the  dear 
sister,  and  the  dearer  some-one-else's  sister. 
The  snapping  of  a  twig  startles  him,  and 
hastily  brushing  away  a  tear  —  fond  mem- 
ory's tribute  —  he  instantly  closes  the  book, 
and  stands,  with  every  sense  on  the  alert, 
tmflinching,  though  he  knows  that  each  mo- 
ment may  be  his  last,  only  remembering 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  fiuthful,  watch  well, 
and  fire  low.  And  though  this  boy,  Mr- 
haired  and  beardless,  may  not  have  passed 
the  stem  ordeal  of  the  battle's  fierce  shock, 
though  his  heart  softens  at  the  thought  of 
his  far-off  home  in  the  North,  yet  his  young 
soul  is  that  of  a  hero,  brave  and  chivalrous, 
and  in  due  time  his  spurs  will  be  nobly  won. 
Yes,  this  war  is  bringing  out  the  grand, 
heroic  traits  of  our  American  character, 
traits  that  years  of  rapid,  busy,  money- 
getting  life  have  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, till  it  really  did  seem  that  we  were 
altogether  sordid  and  selfish. 

In  the  year  that  I  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice, I  have  seen  and  heard  of  more  individ- 
ual chivalrous  deeds  than  my  romantic  and 
dyspeptic  young  friend  will,  find  in  all  the 
books,  from  Amadis  de  Oaul  down.  Every 
day  witnesses  them.  Private  letters  speak 
of  them  as  ordinary  incidents;  a  few  get 
before  the  public,  eiyoy  a  brief  newspaper 
notoriety,  and  are  forgotten  —  no,  not  for- 
gotten entirely ;  for  every  brave  action  lives 
somewhere,  though  it  may  not  be  in  an 
official  report  A  mother's  or  a  sister^s 
memory  cherishes  it,  and  it  Is  handed  down 
to  other  generations,  an  example  and  an  in- 
centive to  other  brave  deeds. 

Then  let  us  have  no  more  sentimental 
lamentation  over  the  decadence  of  chivalry. 
There  is  a  broad  field  open  to  us,  for  deeds 
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of  chivalrous  daring,  now,  upon  die  battle- 
field, amid  the  fierce  dashing  of  arms. 

*And  many  a  darkness  Into  the  light  shall 

leap, 
And  shine  with  the  sudden   making  of 
splendid  names.' 

Afterward,  when  holy  peace  shall  smile 
•gain,  there  are  the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum, 
the  workshop  and  the  forest ;  and  whether 
we  wield  the  pen,  or  the  hammer,  or  tlie  ax, 
according  as  we  strive  to  make  ourselves 
and  the  world  better,  so  shall  we  bear  the 
palm  of  chivalry. 


The  Democratic  press  made  itself  con- 
Tulsively  merry  over  Governor  Andrew, 
of  Massachusetts,  for  having  called  out 
the  militia  promptly  in  the  flurry  of 
May  26th.  After  fairly  exhausting  its 
jeering  and  sneering  on  this  subject, 
that  portion  of  the  Northern  Fourth  Es- 
tate which  would  be  termed  Satanic  and 
traitorous  were  it  not  too  utterly  white- 
livered  and  cowardly  to  be  complimented 
with  such  forcible  indices  of  even  bad 
charactOT,  had  a  cruel  extinguisher  dap- 
ped upon  it  on  May  29th,  by  a  letter  to 
the  Boston  Journal  fix>m  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Harrison  Ritchie,  A.D.C.,  in 
which  Governor  Andrew  is  most  effect- 
nally  vindicated  by  the  simple  publica- 
tion of  four  telegrams  received  firom  Sec- 
retary Stanton — the  first  two  of  which 
were  as  follows : 

[tbugbax  I.— <I0PT.] 
<  WoBkingUm,  Majf  250, 1862. 
*To  GovsBKOit  Akdbxw:  Send  all  the 
troops  forward  that  you  can  immediately. 
Banks  is  completely  routed.  The  enemy 
are  in  large  force  advancing  upon  Harper's 
Feny.  Edwik  M.  SrAirroN, 

*  Secretary  of  War.' 

[tklxobax  n. — COPY.] 
*  WashingUm,  May  25^4, 1863. 
'  To  THB  GovxBNOB  OF  Massaohusbtts  :  In- 
telligence from  various  quarters  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  enemy  in  great  force  are  ad- 
vancing on  Washington.     You  will  please 
organize  and  forward  immediately  all  the 
volunteer  and  militia  force  in  your  State. 
*  Edwih  M.  Staittok, 

*  Secretary  of  War.» 

How  Qov«mOT  Andrew  could  have 
been  true  to  his  duty  and  have  acted 


otherwise  than  he  did  after  receiving 
such  conunands,  must  be  settled  by 
those  'gossips  of  the  mob'  who,  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  nobility  of  a 
prompt  fulfillment  of  duty,  measure 
every  thing  military  by  the  amount  of 
melo-dramatic  dejiouement  to  which  it 
leads.  We  trust  that  after  this  effect- 
ual 'counter'  we  may  hear  a  little  less 
carping  at  Governor  Andrew,  who  has 
shown  firom  the  beginning  an  energy 
and  perseverance,  a  promptness  in  emer- 
gency, and  a  patriotism  which,  when  the 
history  of  this  war  comes  to  be  written, 
will  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  his 
name. 


He  who  sends  us  the  following,  is 
worthy  to  bear  a  crow-sier  as  one  of 
the  Faithfiil : 

BOTH  BAERELS  INTO  »EM  1 
If  old  Squire  Price  had  any  one  bump  of 
phrenology  developed  more  than  another, 
it  was  coRViciDK,  or,  kill-crowativkniss. 
From  corn-planting  to  husking-time,  from 
dewy  mom  until  evening  more  than  due,  he 
might  be  seen  dodging  behind  fences,  crawl- 
ing around  bams,  stalking  along  in  the  high 
grass,  with  a  long  smgle-barreled  old  gun, 
trying  to  get  a  shot  at  the  black  thieves  of 
crows  that  were  forever  at  work  on  his  old, 
sandy  farm. 

*  What  cause  have  you,  ray  aged  friend,' 
Brother  Homblower  once  said  to  hhn,  *  What 
cause  have  you  to  molest  these  birds,  as  *  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spinT 

*  I  tell  yer  what,*  answered  the  Squire, 
shakmg  his  head  with  savage  jerks,  '  come 
down  to  my  house  ary  moruin'  airly,  yonll 
hear  coim/' 

Brother  Homblower  smiled  grimly  and 
walked  gently  away,  after  that,  to  get  the 
evening  paper  at  the  grocery-post-office.  He 
set  his  fiice  against  jokes— unless  they  were 
serious  ones. 

Whether  it  was  Brother  Homblower's 
words,  or  more  crows  than  usual,  the  neigh- 
bors around  Squire  Price^s  fiirm  were  regaled 
for  two  days  after  the  above  talk,  with  such 
constant  explosions  of  gunpowder  that  it 
was  surmised  the  Squire  must  have  bought 
*  a  hull  kag  o*  powder,  and  got  some  feller 
to  help  him  shoot'  The  consequence  of 
this  energy  was,  that  the  persecuted  deviPs- 
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etnaries  fldw  away  to  other  fiums  where 
powder  waa  scarce — first  and  foremost  de- 
soending  in  flocks  on  Brother  Homblower's 
lands,  and  digging  up  his  young  com  —  it 
was  in  the  month  of  May  —  until  eren  ht 
found  cause  to  go  at  these  birds  as  don^t 
q)in ;  for  he  found  out  that  they  toiled  most 
laboriously.  Behig  a  man  of  peaceful  dis- 
position, and  opposed  to  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
he  thought  over  a  plan  by  which  fire-logs 
might  be  used  with  great  advantage  to  his 
own  benefit,  by  destroying  a  large  number 
of  crows  at  one  fdl  blow.  How  he  suooeed- 
•d  in  this  /e2Wow,  was  told  a  few  cTenings 
afterward  in  the  groeery-poat-ofl&ce,  by  young 
Tyler,  a  promising  youUi  who  had  not,  as 
they  say  of  other  sad  dogs,  *  quite  got  his 
set  yet,'  that  is,  attained  completion  in  fig- 
ure and  carriage.  Seated  on  the  edge  of  a 
barrel  half-filled  with  com,  and  cutting  a 
piece  of  pine-wood  to  one  sharp  point  only 
to  be  foUowed  by  another  sharp  point,  he 
was  talking  to  another  youth  in  a  desultory 
manner,  about  his  intentions  *  to  go  by  wa- 
ter,' in  old  Bizzle's  schooner,  next  trip  she 
took,  when  Squire  Price  came  in  to  get  his 
daily  newspaper,  Tkt  Beaniowt  Demoerat. 

*  Tou  bin  giyin'  them  crows  partikler  hail, 
ham't  you,  Squire  ?'  asked  Tyler  the  youOi- 
ful. 

*  Wal,  about  as  much  as  they  kin  ker- 
ry,'  answered  the  Squire.  *They  hain't  bin 
squawkin'  round  my  premises  none  to  speak 
of  lately.* 

*They  bin  round  Brother  Homblower^s, 
thick  as  pison,  though,'  said  Tyler.  *He 
counted  on  killin'  'bout  a  milyon  on  'em 
ycsserday  —  on-ly  he  didn't  quite  come  it' 

*  Thought  he  wouldn't  nerer  fire  no  guns 
at 'em!' 

*  Put  a  couple  o'  barrils  into  'em  yesser- 
day.; 

*  Why,  how  yon  talk  I  Tou  don't  mean 
\%V 

*  Honor  bright !  He  got  a  big  travers  on 
'em  —  leastwise,  thought  he  had.  His  brin- 
dle  kaow,  she  got  pizened  night  afore  last, 
down  there  in  the  woods ;  couldn't  do  nuth- 
in  with  her,  and  she  died  same  night.  So 
he  goes  and  skins  her,  and  throws  her  out 
into  that  gully  down  there,  back  o'  Bizzle's 
wood,  and  says  he  to  me — for  I  was  orer 
there  workin'  for  him  —  says  he,  *  There'll 
be  a  power  o'crows  onto  her  t'morrer,  and  I 
calculate  m  fix  a  few  on 'em  —  I  will  t  *  So 
next  roomin' — that  was  yesserday — ^we  went 
out  bright  and  airiy,  and  rigged  up  a  kind 


o'  bliud  at  the  side  of  the  gully,  right  over 
the  old  carcass.  Then  we  got  our  ammi- 
nishun  all  ready  —  both  barrils  all  loadid.' 

*  By  Jing  t '  said  the  Sqube,  rubbing  his 
hands,  *  I  wish  f'd  bin  there.' 

*  Got  all  ready.  Purty  soon  up  comes  one 
crow,  sails  round  and  round,  then  two  or 
three  more,  then  a  few  more ;  they  begun 
to  smell  meat.  Then  they  flew  lower  and 
lower ;  bime  by  one  settles  onto  an  old  dead 
cedar  and  begins  cawin'  for  dear  life.  Tlien 
down  he  comes,  then  more  and  more  of  'em. 
Round  they  come,  cawin'  and  flappin'  their 
wings,  clouds  of  'em.  Guess  there  was  'bout 
two  hundred  settled  onto  that  old  kaow.' 

*  Wish  Pd  bin  there  with  my  gun ! '  spoke 
the  Squire,  intensely  excited.  *  A  feller  could 
have  made  the  most  biggest  kind  of  a  shot' 

*  Wal,  we  waited,  and  waited,  till  the  old 
kaow  was  black  as  pitch  with  'em.  Then 
Horablower  he  nudges  me.  We  got  both 
barrils  all  ready — big  loads  in  'em.  *  Fire ! ' 
says  he.  I  braced  my  leg  up  agin  my 
barril ;  he  braced  his  leg  up  agin  his  bar- 
ril ' 

'  W-w-what?'  said  the  Squire. 

*  We  give  the  most  all-firedeet  shove— «iid 
over  we  went,  barrels,  stones,  dirt,  and  grav- 
il,  head-fo'most,  spang  into  them  orows  and 
dead  kaow  I  I  tell  you,  for  About  five  min- 
ntes  I  calc'late  I  never  seed  sitch  fuss,  feath- 
ers, dirt,  jand  gravil,  and  kaow-beef  fiyin'  as 
I  did  then.  Things  was  mixed  up  most 
promiscussedly,  you  can  bet  yer  life  on  it  I 
Bime  by  I  sort  o'  come  to,  and  when  I  raised 
up  I  found  I  was  sittin'  onto  four  dead, 
cruslied  crows,  Brother  Homblower,  and 
kaow-meat  gin'rally.  So  I  dug  out  and  lift- 
ed up  the  game  —  Brother  Homblower  first 
oiC    When  he  cum  round  a  little,  says  he : 

* '  T-T-Tyler,  I  oon-caive  somethin's  give 
way  iMut  Uiese  parts ! ' 

*<Tou  air  about  right  in  your  supposti- 
shuns,'  says  I;  *the  gravil  bank's  busted, 
and  it's  a  marcy  we  an't  in  kingdom  kum  I ' 

'  *  Don't  talk  that  way,'  says  he ;  *  let's  go 
up  and  fire  a  cupple  barrels  more  into  the 
Uastid  rebbils,  fiir  vengenz.' 

*  *  No  yer  don't,  this  mornin',  as  I  knows 
on,'  said  I ;  *  I've  got  enough  diootin  crows 
your  fashun.  Next  time  I  go  shootin'  crowa 
Hong  any  boddy,  Pm  goin'  to  do  it  Christian- 
fashun,  with  gun-barrils,  and  not  blastid  old 
flour-barrils  filled  with  gravil  That  kind  o' 
shootin'  don't  suit  my  style  o'  bones  —  'spe- 
shally  head-fo'most  inter  a  dead  kaow  t ' ' 

*  On-ly  four  crows  killt ! '  said  the  Squirei, 
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wilhagrwim.  *  To  think  whftt  a  lielkr  mi^ 
Iwre  done,  if  he  had  only  hare  q>read  his- 
telf  jadwhnalouBly  as  he  came  tomblin'  onto 
^em  spang  I  Wal  t '  (looking  cbeeringl  j  to 
jooag  Tyler,)  *  you  oonldn't  do  moreen  fire 
both  bairils  into  'em,  ^  they  wu  flour4)ar- 
ifla,  could  yon?' 


THB  LBaSND  Of  JESUS  AND  THB  H088L 

lar  the  desert  of  Engedi 

Lies  a  valley  deep  and  lone  ; 
Softly  there  the  mild  air  slxunberod, 

Lovely  there  the  sunlight  shone. 
•     In  the  boeom  of  this  valley, 

By  the  path  that  leads  soroes, 
Lay  a  modest  vehret  ecrpei 

Of  the  finest,  softest  moss. . 

Bat  the  careless  traveler,  passing, 

Heedless  of  it  went  his  way ; 
Thus  this  miracle  of  beauty 

Lone  in  hidden  glory  lay. 
Bloom  and  sunshine,  sweeter,  brighter, 

ffim  fh>m  distant  mountains  greet ; 
On  to  that  the  stranger  hurries, 

Past  the  moss-bed  at  his  feet. 

Then  the  moss-bed  sighed,  complaining 

To  the  evening  dew  that  fell ; 
And  its  tufted  bosom  heaving, 

Thus  its  *plaint  began  to  tell : 
*  Ah  1  men  love  you,  bloom  and  sunshine, 

Long  its  rosy  glow  to  see. 
Feed  their  eyes  on  luring  flowers 

Whilst  their  feet  tread  rude  on  me  P 

Now,  when  mellow  rays  of  sunset 

Lingered  golden  on  the  trees, 
Came  a  weary  pilgrim  slowly 

From  the  bordering  forest  leas. 
Tius  wss  Jasns,  just  returning 

From  his  &st  of  forty  days ; 
Worn  by  Satan's  fierce  temptations, 

He  for  rest  and  oomlbrt  prays. 

Sore  his  sacred  feet  are  blistered, 

Wandering  o'er  the  desert-sands ; 
Tom  and  bleeding  fh>m  the  briers, 

Sufferings  which  the  curse  demands. 
When  he  came  upon  the  moss-bed. 

Soon  he  felt  how  cool  and  sweet 
Lay  the  soft  and  velvet  carpet 

'Neath  lus  wounded,  bleeding  feet. 

Then  he  paused  and  spake  this  blessing : 

'  Gift  of  my  kind  Father's  love  1 
Fret  not,  little  plant,  thy  record 

Shineth  in  the  book  above. 
By  the  careless  eye  unheeded. 

Bear  thy  lowly,  humble  lot ; 
Thou  hast  eased  my  weary  walking. 

Thou  art  ne'er  in  heaven  forgot.' 


Scarcely  had  he  breathed  this  blessing 

On  the  moss  that  soothed  his  woes, 
When  upon  its  bosom  gathered, 

Budded,  bloomed,  a  lovely  rose ! 
And  its  petals  glowed  with  crimson 

Like  the  clouds  at  dose  of  day ; 
And  a  glory  on  the  mosses 

Like  the  smile  of  ohembs  lay. 

Then  said  Jssus  to  the  flower : 

*  Moss-rose— this  thy  name  shall  be— 
Spread  thou  o'er  all  lands,  the  sweetest 

Emblem  of  humility. 
Out  of  lowly  mosses  budding, 

Which  have  soothed  a  pilgrim's  pain. 
Thou  Shalt  tell  the  world  what  honor 

All  the  lowly,  lovely  gain.' 

Hear  his  words,  ye  lonely  children, 

By  the  world  unseen,  unknown ; 
Wait  ye  for  the  suffering  pilgrim. 

Coming  weary,  faint,  and  lone. 
Keep  your  hearts  still  soft  and  tender. 

Like  the  velvet  bed  of  moss ; 
€k>d  will  bless  the  love  you  render. 

To  some  bearer  of  the  cross. 


In  our  May  number  we  spoke  old  Eng- 
lishly  of  the  Boston  demoiselle.  In  the 
present  number  we  have : 

TK  PHILADELPHU  YOUNGE  LADTE. 

Ye  PMladelphU  young  ladye  is  not  evir 
of  ruddie  milke  and  blonde  hew,  like  unto 
hir  cosyn  of  Boston,  nathelees  is  shoe  not 
browne  as  a  chinkapinn  or  persymon  like 
nnto  ye  damoeylles  of  Baltimore.  Even  and 
clere  is  hir  complexioun,  seldom  paling,  and 
not  often  bloshing,  whych  \b  a  good  thynge 
for  those  who  bee  fonde  of  kissing,  sith 
that  if  ther  mothers  come  In  sodonely  ther 
cheekes  wyll  not  be  sinful  tell-tayles  of 
swete  and  secrete  deeds.  Of  whych  matter 
of  blushing  itt  is  gretely  to  tho  credyt  of 
the  Philadelphienne  that  ahee  blosheth  not 
muche,  sith  that  Aldrovandus,  and  as  me- 
thynketh  also,  Mizaldus  in  his  MirabiU  Cenr 
turxMy  doe  affirme  thatt  not  to  bloshe  is  a 
sign  of  noble  bloode  and  gentyl  Ihieage^ 
for  itt  may  bee  planely  scene  that  every 
base-borne  churle's  daughter  blosheth,  if 
thatt  yee  give  hir  a  poke  under  ye  chinn, 
whereas  ye  oountesse  of  highe  degre  only 
smileth  sweetlie  and  sayth  merily,  ^Aha! 
meuirt'^  tu  voys  que  mon  Jdy  eou&r  ut  en- 
dormyl*  for  shee  well  knoweth  that  a  gen- 
tyllman,  like  ye  kynge,  can  doe  noe  wronge. 

The  Philadelphienne  dreesyth  not  in  gaiw 
ments  like  onto  los^h,  his  cote  < 
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oolora,  neihir  dothe  shee  pot  on  clothes 
whjch  look  from  afar  off  Uke  geographie- 
mappSf  where  the  hues  are  as  weU  assortjd 
as  iff  a  paint-mill  had  bursten  and  scattered 
the  piggments  all  pele-mele  into  everlast- 
jnge  miscellayneous  scatteratioun.  For  shee 
doth  greately  go  inn  for  subdued  ratt-color, 
milde  mouse-tints,  temperate  tea-caddy  tones, 
moderate  mode  •  dyes,  gentyll  gray  •  shades, 
tranquill  drabb  •  tinges,  temperate  tawny, 
calm  graye,  sober  ashie,  pacifyed  slate,  mit- 
igated dun,  lenientlie  dingie,  and  blandlie 
cinereous  ohromattics,  since  shee  hadd  a 
Quakir  grandmother  on  the  one  syde,  ande 
18  too  superblie  proude  on  the  other, '  to 
make  a  pecocke  of  hirselfe,*  as  shee  wyll  telle 
you  whann  thatt  yee  be  spattered  with  the 
water  whydi  is  Jetted  from  hose  over  ye 
payementcs.  Hee  thatt  woulde  see  manye 
of  these  swete  beeings,  shoulde  walke  in 
Chestnutt  strete  whyles  thatt  shee  goeth  to 
shopp,  or  promenade  in  Walnutt  strete,  on 
Sundaye.  And  if  he  can  telle  mee  of  a 
dtie  on  earthe  where  one  can  see  more 
prettye,  tiny  feete,  in  neater  shoos  or  gay- 
tered  bootes,  thann  bee  may  then  beholde, 
I  wolde  fayne  knowe  where  itt  is,  thatt  I 
maye  go  there  too. 

Mnche  loveth  shee  little  tea-parties  where 
onUe  girles  bee ;  and  to  have  ye  gentylmen 
come,  aske :  *  Damsylle,  wherefore  walke  ye 
nott  in  gayer  garmentes  ? '  Soe  thatt  itt  often 
comes  to  passe  thatt  whenn  walkyng  in  ye 
Broade  Waye  of  New-Yorke,  yee  can  tell  a 
Pbiladelphienne  by  hir  sober  yet  rich  garbe, 
so  that  ye  Ck>smopolite  sayth :  *  Per  ma  ft  I 
thatt  is  a  ladye,  I  know  shee  is,  by  the  waye 
shee  lookes.'  And  trulle,  as  Dan  Chaucer 
sayeth,  shee  is  one : 

'  Well  seemed  by  her  apparaile. 

She  is  not  wont  to  great  travaile. 

And  whan  she  kempt  is  fetously, 

And  well  arraied  and  riohely. 

•    Then  hath  shoe  done  all  her  joom^e, 

Gentyll  and  faire  indede  Is  shee ! ' 

Ye  Philadelphia  younge  ladye  loveth  to 
ryde  of  pleasaunte  aftemoones  out  untoe 
Pointe  Breeze,  adown  ye  Necke,  in  ye  PariKC, 
or  along  ye  wynding  Wissahickon.  Perad- 
venture  shee  goeth  whyles  with  a  beau  who 
speaketh  unto  hir  of  love,  to  whych  shee 
listeneth  wyth  tendir  grace,  and  replyeth 
with  art,  untiU  thatt  they  have  builded  upp 
betwene  them  a  flirtadoun.  From  tyme  to 
tyme  hee  makyth  a  punn,  and  shee  cryeth, 
*  Shame ! '  but  itt  shames  him  never  a  whitt 


or  Jott— nay,  hee  goeth  on  aad  niak«lfa 
yett  anothir  —  ofUimes  mitill  ye  horse  tak- 
yth  frigfate  and  rauneth  awaie.  Yett  for  all 
this  she  liketh  hym  still,  so  grete  is  ye  lore 
of  woman  and  so  enduring  hir  oonstanoye. 

Atl  other  tymes  shee  rideth  farr  and  wyde 
in  ye  hors-carrs,  since  in  her  natyve  towne 
shee  can  go  manye  miles  for  five  cents,  and 
two  penoe  whenn  shee  takes  ye  other  carr. 
Specially  doth  shee  do  this  on  Saturday  fore- 
noons, else  weare  her  neat  clothes  all  in  ye 
evenyng.  Then  they  speke  of  the  newes 
of  ye  daye,  and  praise  Generall  Mac  Lellan, 
and  g^ossipp  of  ye  laste  greate  partie,  wher^ 
Dorsey  dyd  serve  so  well  ye  tenrapines  and 
steamed  oysters,  and  howe  thatt  itt  is  vera- 
ment  and  trewe  thatt  Miss  Porridge  is  to 
live,  after  hir  marriage,  in  a  howse  in  Lo- 
cust strete,  or  peradventure  in  Spruce,  or  in 
Pyne,  for  in  this  towne  all  the  stretes  are  of 
woode,  albeit  ye  houses  are  all  of  bricke. 

Ye  Pbiladelphienne  spekythe  more  slow- 
lie  in  hir  speeche  than  dothe  ye  New  •  Yoik- 
ere,  and  ever  callyth  a  calf  a  difl^  and  a 
laugh  a  laff,  which  soundeth  fiur  more  sweet- 
lie,  even  like  the  lingvui  Thteana  in  boeea 
HamatuL  Shee  loveth  ye  opera  even  as 
shee  loveth  ye  ice-creme,  whydi  shee  buyeth 
at  Mrs.  Bums's,  or  old  Auntie  Jackson^s, 
where  shee  often  goeth  of  warm  sumer- 
nightes.  Shee  is  graceful  in  hir  miene,  and 
gracious  in  hir  manner — trulie,  in  all  ye 
worlde  I  know  of  none  sweeter  in  this  la^e 
itemm.  And  thatt  shee  may  ever  keepe  up 
hir  pleasante  fame  for  beinge  ladyly,  gen- 
tyll, and  fayre,  is  the  herte*s  prayere  of 

CUUULI  NiOHOLAB. 


Galli  Van  T  is  again  active  in  setting 
forth  the  rural  trials  and  troubles  of  art- 
ists— ^which  it  seems  are  many.    Listen  1 

Deab  GoNTiNKifTAL:  'Twas  in  the  merry 
summer-tide,  some  seven  years  since,  when 
I  went  with  a  friend  catching  trout  and 
sketching  scenery  in  the  valley  of  the  Ck)n- 
necticut 

We  thought  we  knew  the  value  of  a  love- 
ly view. 

We  didn't. 

True,  we  could  appreciate  it  to  a  dollar, 
when  transferred  to  canvaa  Otherwise  we 
had  much  to  learn. 

C.  Pia,  Esq.,  and  myself  were  hard  at  it 
one  morning — ^making  such  beautifVil  sketch- 
es, and  doing  it  all  with  nothing  but  Just  a 
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lead-pendl  and  some  paper— ts  a  yonng  ad- 
ndrer  of  oar  works  was  wont  to  assure  ber 
Suddenly  appeared  a  man  of  great 
,  widi  pie-dish  shirt-collar,  and  a  can- 
ister-shoi-eyed  bnll-terrler,  gifted  with  seren- 
tig»  power  of  biting. 

'Stop  that  are !'  was  his  conrteons  sala- 
tation. 

'Stopwfaatt' 

'  Stop  making  them  are  d  —  d  picters.  I 
don*t  haTe  no  such  doings  reotmd  here !  * 

I  looked  at  C.  Pia — ^he  was  venomous  and 
mUenified,  and  I  felt  encouraged.  So  I 
firmly  asked  the  intruder  what  he  meant. 

'I  mean  what  I  say.  There's  property 
there  that  Fm  a  goln'  to  buy.  I  know  what 
yoa*re  arter.  Tou're  makin  picters  of  the 
pboe  for  that  are  in-femal  Kenial  Smith  who 
owns  the  land,  so*s  he  can  show  'em  round 
and  pint  out  the  buildin'  k>ts.  And  FU  Jest 
lick  yon  like if  you  dror  another  line  V 

'See  here,  young  man,'  quoth  I,  Tye 
tomeUiing  to  say  to  you.  In  the  first  plaoe 
3roa're  a  scamp  who  would  keep  a  gentleman 
from  gettmg  a  fair  price  for  his  own  prop- 
erty. Secondly,  you're  an  ignorant  feUow 
and  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about 
I  nerer  heard  of  your  Colonel  Smith  —  Tm 
not  drawing  up  real  estate  lots  or  plots  of 
any  kind.  Thirdly,  I  solemnly  swear  by  Mi- 
nos, Alianthus,  Rhododendron,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  all  the  infernal  gods,  that  if  you 
tOQch  a  hair  of  our  heads  Fll  see  Colonel 
Smith — ^m  map  the  whole  property  and  ad- 
Tertiae  it  in  every  newspaper  in  New-Tork 
and  Boston  till  it  brings  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars an  acre.  Now  sail  in— dog  or  no  dog — 
we'll  settle  ytm,  any  how.' 

The  glare  of  fury  in  our  visitor^s  eyes  died 
away  as  he  listened  to  this  oration. 

'  Thmderr  he  exdahned;  *what  a  lot 
you  city  fellers  with  I'armn'  into  you  do 
know !  Ten  thousand  dollars  an  acre  I  Ad- 
Ter4i-sin'  I  What  an  idee  I  I  guess  HI  buy 
the  Und  on  a  morgidge  right  away.  Mee^ 
Am,  hee  —  it's  a  first-rate  notion  —  and  I 
a-dopl  it  Mister,  if  you  want  a  drink  o' 
cider,  you  can  get  it  at  that  are  red  house 
you  see  down  yander.    Good-momin' ! ' 

And  off  he  went 

'  You're  made  that  fellow's  fortune — when 
you  ought  to  have  cared  his  head  in,'  re- 
marked C.  Fia  ss  the  two  brutes  disappeared. 

*  It  is  the  mission  of  the  artist  to  benefit 
erery  body  except  himself,'  I  rejoined.  And 
refilling  my  pipe  I  went  on  witli  my  *•  picter.' 
Tours  truly,  Galli  Van  T. 


Truly  *  Art  is — ^well — a — it's  a  great 
thing,  and  hath  its  many  lights  and 
shadows,'  as  Phoenix  or  some  body  once 
ascertamed.  And  we  trust  that  Galli 
Van  T.  will  continue  to  depict  the  same 
in  his  peculiarly  afibcting  style. 


Among  the  curiosities  of  literature 
which  the  war  has  brought  forth,  one 
of  the  most  piquant  is  a  Uttle  pamphlet 
entitled,  Southern  Hatred  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Government,  the  People  of  the  Norths 
and  Free  Institutions^  recentiy  published 
by  R.  P.  Wallcut,  of  Number  221  Wash- 
ington street^  Boston.  It  consists  ear 
tirely  of  selections  from  the  colunms  of 
Southern  newspapers — all  of  them  rab- 
id, and  we  may  very  truly  add,  ridicu- 
lous; especially  since  the  fortunes  of 
war  hare  made  so  much  of  their  Boba- 
dil  bluster  appear  like  the  veriest  folly. 
Many  of  them  are  old  acquaintances  — 
who,  for  instance,  can  have  forgotten  the 
following,  from  the  Richmond  Whig  f 

*  This  war  will  test  the  physical  virtues  of 
mere  numbers.  Southern  soldiers  ask  no 
better  odds  than  one  to  three  Western  and 
one  to  six  of  the  Eastern  Yankees.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  with  equal  weapons, 
and  on  equal  grounds,  they  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  encounter  twenty  times  their  number 
of  the  kst' 

As  regards  those  who  go  so  far,  it  may 
be  renuurked  that  by  this  time  they  have 
illustrated  Father  0*Leary's  remark  of 
the  people  who,  not  ^belaving  in  Purga- 
thory,  wint  further  and  fared  worse.' 
But  there  is  more  of  this  ^chivalrio' 
spirit  in  the  same  article.  For  instance, 
it  doubts  *  whether  any  society  since  Uiat 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah'  [Paris  is  en- 
tirely too  mild  an  example]  *has  been 
more  thoroughly  Btoeped  in  every  spodes 
of  vice  than  that  of  the  Yankees.'  In- 
fimticide  is  hinted  at  ha  prevailing  as 
extensively  as  in  China. .  The  Yankees 
*  pursue  with  envy  and  malignity  every 
excellence  that  shows  itself  among  them 
unconnected  with  money ;  and  a  gentle- 
man there  stands  no  more  chance  of 
existence  than  a  dog  does  in  the  Grotto 
del  Cano ! ' 

The  elegance  and  refinement  of  the 
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same  editorial  from  the  Whig^  appears 
from  the  following.  A  portion,  which 
we  omit,  is  too  fouUj  indecent  for  repub- 
lication : 

*  . . .  The  Tftnkee  women,  8or«ggy,  soraw- 
uy,  and  hard  as  whlp-oord,  breed  like  Nor- 
way rats,  and  they  fill  all  the  brothels  of  the 
continent.  .  .  .  Bat  they  multiply — ^the  only 
BcriptanJ  precept  they  obey— and  boaat  their 
millions.  So  do  the  Chinese;  so  do  the 
Aplsde,  and  all  other  pests  of  the  animal 
kmgdom.  Pull  the  bark  from  a  decayed 
log,  and  yon  will  see  a  mass  of  maggots  ftiU 
of  vitality,  in  constant  motion  and  eternal 
gyration,  one  crawling  over  one,  and  another 
creeping  under  another,  all  precisely  alike, 
all  intently  engaged  in  preying  upon  one 
another,  and  you  have  an  apt  illustration  of 
Yankee  numbers,  Tankee  equality,  and  Yan- 
kee greatness. 

^  We  must  bring  these  unfranchised  slaves 
— ^the  Yankees— back  to  their  true  condition. 
They  have  long,  very  probably,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  our  social  inferiors  —  as  our 
serfs;  their  mean,  niggardly  lives— their 
low,  vulgar,  and  sordid  occupations,  have 
ground  this  conviction  into  them.  But  of 
a  sadden,  they  have  come  to  imagine  that 
their  numerical  strength  gives  them  power 
—and  Uuy  hoM  hurd  Us  bonds  of  ssrvituds^ 
and  are  running  riot  with  more  than  the 
brutal  passions  of  a  liberated  wild  beast. 
Their  uprising  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  faneiouA,  trnviU  insurrseUon,  .  .  .  They 
have  suggested  to  us  the  invasion  of  their 
territory,  and  the  robbery  of  their  banks 
and  jewelry-stores.  We  may  profit  by  the 
suggestion,  so  far  as  the  invasion  goes  — for 
thai  will  enable  %e  to  redore  them  to  their  nor- 
mal condition  of  vatealage^  and  teach  them 
thai  eap  in  hand  it  the  proper  atUtude  of  a 
eervant  b^ore  hie  master.* 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Richmond 
Whig — a  paper  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  respectable  and  moderate  in 
the  whole  South,  and  by  no  means  of 
80  little  weight  or  character  that  its  re- 
marks can  be  passed  by  as  mere  South- 
em  vaunt  and  idle  bluster  signifying 
nothing.  It  speaks  the  deep-seated  be- 
lief and  heartfelt  conviction  of  even  the 
most  intelligent  secessionists  —  for  the 
editor  of  the  Whig  is  not  only  one  of 
these,  but  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
upright  men  to  be  found  in  Dixie. 

*But,'  the  reader  may  ask,  *if  the 
man  really  heU&vei  that  Yankees  are 


serfis,  slaves,  vassals  of  the  South,  where 
are  his  eyes,  ears,  and  common-sense  f ' 
Gently,  dear  reader.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  toadying  to  the  South  by  North- 
em  dough&ce  Democrats  in  by -gone 
years — when  we  recall  the  abominable 
and  incredible  servility  with  which  every 
thing  Southern  has  been  hymned,  horn- 
aged  and  exalted  —  when  we  remember 
how  vulgar,  arrogant,  ignorant  South- 
rons have  been  adored  in  doughface  so- 
ciety where  gentlemen  whom  they  were 
not  worthy  of  waiting  on  were  of  but 
secondary  account — when  we  think  of 
the  shallow,  pitiful  meanness  which  in- 
duces Northern  men  to  rant  in  favor  of 
that  *  institution*  which  they,  at  least, 
hnoto  is  a  curse  to  the  whole  country — 
when  we  see  even  now,  how,  with  a 
baseness  and  vileness  beyond  beliel^ 
*  democratic*  editors  continue  to  lick 
the  hands  which  smite  them,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Southerner,  taking  the 
doughface  for  a  type  of  the  whole  North, 
characterizes  all  Yankees  as  serf-like, 
servile  cap-in-hand  crawlers  and  beggars 
for  patronage.  For  if  we  were  all  of  the 
pro-slavery  Democracy,  and  especially 
of  those  who  even  now  continue  to  yelp 
for  Southern  rights  and  grinningly  as- 
sure patriots  that  *  under  the  Constitur 
tion  they  can  do  nothing  to  the  South,* 
we  should  richly  deserve  all  the  scorn 
heaped  on  us  by  the  *  chivahry.' 


Wb  donbt  not  that,  during  this  bitter 
war,  many  incidents  have  occurred,  or 
will  occur,  quite  like  that  described  in 
the  following  simple  but  life-trae  ballad : 

rBANK   WILSON. 
'TwAS  night  at  the  farm-house.    The  fallen 
sun 
Shot  his  last  red  arrow  up  in  the  west ; 
Shadows  came  wolflshly  stealing  fbrth, 
And  chased  the  flush  from  the  mountain's 
crest. 

Night  at  the  farm-house.    The  hickory  fire 

Laughed  and  leaped  in  the  chimney's 

hold. 

And  baffled,  with  its  warm  mirth,  the  firost, 

As  he  pried  at  the  panes  with  his  fingers 

cold. 
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The  chores  were  finished ;  and  farmer  West, 
As  he  bIowIj  sipped  from  his  foaming 
mug, 
Toasted  his  feet  in  calm  content, 
And  rejoiced  that  the  hams  were  wann 
and  snug. 

Washing  the  tea-things,  with  hared  white 
arms, 
And  softly  hnmming  a  love  refrain  ; 
With  smooth  hrown  hraids,  and  cheeks  of 
roee, 
Washed  and  warbled  his  daniighter  Jane. 

She  was  the  pit  that  his  dear  wife  left, 
When  she  died,  some  nineteen  Mays  be- 
fore; 
The  light  and  the  warmth  of  the  old  farm- 
home, 
And  dierished  by  him  to  his  great  heart's 
core. 

A  tweet,  Mr  girl ;  yet  'twas  not  so  much 
The  foshion  of  feature  that  made  her  so ; 

Twas  love's  own  tenderness  in  her  eyes, 
And  on  her  cheeks  love's  snnrise  glow. 

Bone  were  the  tea-things;   the  ronnded 
arms 
Again  were   covered,  the  wide  hearth 
bmshed; 
Then  firom  the  mantle  she  took  some  work, 
'Twas  a  soldier's  sock,  and  her  song  was 
hushed. 

Her  song  was  hnshed ;  for  tenderer  thoughts 
Tlian  ever  were  bodied  in  word  or  sound, 

Trembled  like  stars  in  her  downcast  eyes, 
As  she  knit  in  the  dark  yam  round  and 
round. 

A  neighbor's  rap  at  the  outer  door 
Was  answered  at  once  by  a  bluff  <  Come 
in!' 
And   he  came,  with   stamping  of  heavy 
boots, 
Prost-wreathed  brow  and  muffled  chin. 

Come  up  to  the  fire  I    Pretty  cold  to-night. 
What  news  do  yon  get  ttom  the  village 
to-day! 
Did  you  call  for  our  papers  1    Ah  I  yes, 
much  obliged. 
What  news  do  you  get  tiom  our  Com- 
pany Kf 

*  Bad  news  I — bad  news  I '    He  slowly  un- 

winds 
His  muffler,  and  wipes  his  frost-fringed 
eyes. 

*  Frank  Wilson  was  out  on  the  picket  last 

night. 
And  was  killed  by  some  cursed  rebel 
spies.' 


0  God!  give  strength  to   that  writhing 
heart! 
Fling  the  life  back  to   that  whitening 
cheek ! 
I«et  not  the  pent  breath  fbrever  stay 
From  the  lips,  too  white  and  dumb  to 
speak! 

'Frank  Wilson  killed!  ah!  too  bad— too 
bad. 
The  finest  young  man,  by  far,  in  this 
town; 
Such  are  the  offerings  we  give  to  war. 
Jane,  draw  a  fresh  mug  for  our  neighbor 
Brown.' 

Neither  did  notice  her  faltering  stop ; 

Neither  gave  heed  to  her  quivering  hand. 
That  awkwardly  f^mibled  the  oellar-door, 

And  spilled  tiie  dder  upon  the  stand. 

But  the  father  dreamed,  as  he  slept  that 
night, 
That  his  darling  had  met  some  feaifhl 
woe; 
And  he  dreamed  of  hearing  her  stifled 
moans. 
And  her  slow  steps  pacing  to  and  fh>. 


'Twas  an  April  day,  in  the  balmy  spring. 
The  fkrmhouse  fires  had  gone  to  sleep, 

The  windows  were  open  to  sun  and  breeze. 
The  hills  were  dotted  with  snowy  sheep. 

The  great  elms  rustled  their  new-lifed 
leaves 
SofUy  over  the  old  brown  roof. 
And  the  sunshine,  red  with  savory  smoke. 
Feu  graciously  through  their   emerald 
woof. 

Sotmds — spring  sounds — which  the  coun- 
try yields : 
Voices  of  laborers,  lowing  of  herds, 
The  caw  of  the  crow,  the  swollen  brook's 
roar. 
The  sportsman's  gun,  and  the  twitter  of 
birds. 

Melted  like  dim  dreams  into  the  air ; 

'Twas  the  azure  shadow  of  summer  near. 
Which  fell  so  sweetly  on  plain  and  wood. 

And  brought  new  gladness  to  eye  and 
ear. 

But  a  face  looks  out  to  the  purple  hills, 
A  wasted  face  that  is  frdl  of  woe^ 

Wan  yet  calm,  like  a  summer  moon 
That  has  lost  the  round  of  its  ftdlest 
glow. 
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The  smooth  brown  bnidB  i^  wreathe  her 
head ; 
Her  simple  garments  are  ftiU  of  grace, 
As  if,  with  color  and  taste,  she  fain 
Would  ward  off  eyes  from  her  paling 
&ce. 

>Tis  a  morning  hour,  bnt  the  work  is  done ; 

The  house  so  peaoefhlly  bright  within. 
And  the  wild-wood  leaves  on  the  mantel- 
shelf 

Tell  how  busy  her  feet  have  been. 

She  sits  by  the  window  and  watches  a  doad 

Fading  away  in  the  ha^  sky ; 
And  *  Like  that  cloud,'  she  says  in  heart, 

*  When  summer  is  over,  I  too  shall  die.' 

The  door-yard  gate  swings  to  with  a  clang, 
She  must  not  sadden  her  ikther  so ; 

She  springs  to  her  feet  with  a  merrier  air, 
And  pinches  her  fkce  to  make  it  glow. 

But  ah  I  no  need ;  for  a  ruddier  red 
Than  pinches  oan  bring  floods  brow  and 
cheek; 

She  stands  transfixed  by  a  mighty  joy ; 
For  millions  of  worlds  she  can  not  speak. 

Frank  Wilson  gathers  her  dose  to  his  heart. 

With  brightening  glanoe,  he  reads  that 

glow. 

And  draws  from  the  wells  of  her  joy-lit 

eyes 

The  secret  he  long  has  yearned  to  know. 

*  Frank  Wilson  I  living  and  strong  and  well ; 

Were  you  not  killed  by  the  rebels  t  say  1 » 

*  Thank  Godl  I  was  not.    'Twas  anotlier 

man — 
There  were  two  Frank  Wilsons  in  Com- 
pany K.' 

The  one  church-bell  in  the  distant  town 
Chimes  softly  forth  for  twelve  o*dock ; 

Another  clang  of  the  door-yard  gate, 
A  sudden  hush  in  the  tender  talk. 

She  flies  to  meet  him — the  transformed 
child  I  — 
Her  heart  keeps  time  to  her  ringing  tread ; 

*  0  fkther !  he's  come  I '  and  she  needs  no 

more 
To  pinch  her  cheeks  to  make  them  red. 

Mabib  MlOmOHRTX. 


A  FRIEND  who  doth  such  things  has 
kindly  jotted  down  for  us  the  following 
^authentics': 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  the  reply 
our  Irish  giri  gave  the  other  day,  was  of  the 


nature  of  her  usual  blonderB,  and  again  that 
it  meant  a  good  deal  On  her  return  from 
a  funeral,  where  a  man,  who  had  previously 
lost  his  wife,  had  buried  his  only  child,  an 
inftnt  a  few  weeks  old,  I  asked  her  how  tho 
father  appeared  ? 

'Oh !  he  was  a  dale  sorry;  but  I  guess 
h^t  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  I* 

It  woi  only  a  wat  he  had, — ^Whiggles,  on 
being  told  that  a  boy  down-town,  only  six- 
teen years  old,  weighed  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  was  further  enlightened  by  the 
information  that  he  weighed  that  amount  of 
coal  on  a  platform  Fairbanks. 

The  Southern  press  hss  proposed  thst| 
even  in  case  of  defeat,  the  w^thy  class 
shall  retire  to  their  plantations,  'live 
comfortably'  on  what  they  can  raise, 
let  cotton  go  for  two  years,  and  thereby 
starve  Europe  and  the  North  into  a  con- 
viction that  Cotton  is  King. 

But  how  will  the  poor  whites  of  the 
South  like  this  f  What  is  to  become  of 
themf  Or  what,  indeed,  is  to  become 
of  us,  if  no  cotton  be  forthcoming  ?  The 
truth  is,  and  every  day  makes  it  more 
apparent,  the  raising  of  cotton  mtutpasi 
into  other  hands.  The  army  has  its 
rights  —  the  right  to  land-grants — and 
the  only  effectual  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  our  dependence  on  the  South  will 
be  found  in  settling  soldiers  in  the  cotton 
country.  Texas  would  be,  perhaps,  best 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  other  regions 
may  be  selected  as  opportunity  may 
suggest  With  this  course  fully  deter- 
mined on,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary 
to  further  agitate  Emandpation,  it  would 
come  of  itself  and  slave-labor  would 
yield  to  the  energy  of  the  free  Northern 
farmer. 

Yery  little  has  been  said  as  yet  on  this 
subject  of  properly  rewarding  our  troops. 
But  it  is  destined  to  rise  into  becoming 
the  great  question  of  the  day ;  and  if  the 
Democratic  pro-slavery  party  sets  itself 
in  opposition  to  it,  it  will  be  ground  to 
powder.  Events  are  tending  to  this 
issue  vfith  irresistible  and  tremendous 
power,  and  the  days  of  planterdom  are 
numbered. 
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^Mt  God!  drowned  herself  and  her 
child !  *  excliimed  the  Cokmel,  with  deep 
wnoticML 

*  Come,  mj  friend,  let  us  go  to  them 
at  once,'  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  drawing  him  unresistingly 
away. 

A  pair  of  mules  was  speedily  harness- 
ed to  a  hurge  turpentine-wagon,  and  the 
horses  we  had  ridden  the  day  before 
were  soon  at  the  door.  When  the  Col- 
onel, who  had  been  doseted  for  a  few 

minutes  with  Madam  .P ,  came  out 

of  the  house,  we  mounted  and  rode  off 
nith  the  *  corn-cracker.' 

The  natiye's  fiurm  was  located  on  the 
stream  which  watered  my  fri^id's  plant- 
adoD,  and  was  about  ten  miles  distant 
Taking  a  by-road  whidi  led  to  it  through 
the  woods,  we  rode  rapidly  on  in  ad- 
▼anoe  of  the  wagon. 

'Sort  o*  likely  gal,  thet,  wam't  she  V 
remarked  the  tuix>entine-maker,  after  a 
vhOa 

'Yes,  she  was,'  replied  the  Colonel, 
In  a  half-abstracted  manner,  *  vary  like- 

'KUl  harself  'case  har  man  war  shot 
by  thet  han'scmi  overseer  uv  youm  ? ' 

'Not  altogether  for  that,  I  reckon,' 
rq>Iied  my  host,  '  I  fear  the  main  reason 
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was  her  being  put  at  field-work,  and 
abused  by  the  drirer.' 

'Thet  comes  uv  not  lookin'  arter 
things  yersdj^  CunneL  I  'tend  ter  my 
niggers  parsonally,  and  they  keer  a 
dumed  sight  more  fur  this  world  then 
fur  kingdom-ciun.  Ye  cudn't  hire  'em 
ter  kill  'emselves  fur  no  price.' 

'  Well,'  replied  the  Colonel,  in  a  low 
tone,  'I  did  look  after  her.  I  put  her 
at  ftdl  field-work  myseH' 

*By 1 '  cried  the  native,  reining 

his  horse  to  a  dead  stop,  and  speaking 
in  an  ezdted  manner ;  '  I  doan't  b'lieve 
it,  'taint  't  all  like  ye ;  yer  a  d — d  se- 
ceshener — thet  comes  uv  yer  bringin'- 
up ;  but  ye've  a  soul  bigger'n  a  meetin'- 
house,  and  ye  cudn't  hev  put  thet  slim, 
weakly  gal  inter  th'  woods,  no  how ! ' 

The  Colond  and  I  instinctivdy  halted 
our  horses,  as  the '  com-cnu^er '  stopped 
his. 

'  It  is  true,  Barnes,'  said  my  host,  in 
a  low  voice,  '  I  did  do  it ! ' 

'May  God  Almi^ty  fiugive  ye,  Cun- 
nel,'  said  the  native,  starting  his  horse 
forward,  '/  wudn't  hev  dun  it  fur  all 
yer  niggers,  by J 

The  Colonel  made  no  reply,  and  we 
rode  on  the  rest  of  Uie  way  in  sOence. 

The  com-caracker's  house — a  low,  un- 
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painted,  wooden  building — stood  near 
the  little  stream,  and  in  the  centre  of  a 
cleared  plot  of  some  ten  acres.  This 
plot  was  surrounded  by  a  post  and  rail 
fence,  and  in  its  front  portion  was  a  gar- 
den, which  grew  a  sufficient  supply  of 
vegetables  to  serve  a  fiunily  of  twenty 
persons.  In  the  rear,  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  dwelling,  were  about  seven  acres, 
devoted  mainly  to  com  and  potatoes.  In 
one  comer  of  the  lot  were  three  tidy- 
looking  negro-houses,  and  close  beside 
them  I  noticed  a  low  shed,  near  which 
a  large  quantity  of  the  stalks  of  the  tall, 
white  com,  common  to  that  section,  was 
stacked  in  the  New-England  fashion. 
Browsing  on  the  corn-stalks  were  three 
sleek,  well-kept  milch-cows  and  a  goat. 

About  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
&rmer*s  house,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
little  run,  which  there  was  quite  wide 
and  deep,  stood  a  turpentine-distillery, 
and  around  it  were  scattered  a  large 
number  of  rosin  and  turpentine  barrels, 
some  filled  and  some  empty.  A  short 
distance  higher  up,  and  &r  enough  from 
the  *  still '  to  be  safe  in  the  event  of  a 
fire,  was  a  long,  low,  wooden  shed, 
covered  with  rough,  unjointed  boards, 
placed  upright,  and  unbattened.  This 
was  the  *  spirit-house,'  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  when 
barreled  for  market,  and  awaiting  ship- 
ment. In  the  creek,  and  filling  nearly 
one-half  of  the  channel  in  front  of  the 
spirit-shed,  was  a  raft  of  pine-timber,  on 
which  were  laden  some  two  hundred 
barrels  of  rosin.  On  such  rude  convey- 
ances the  turpentine-maker  sent  his  pro- 
duce to  Conwayboro.  There  the  tim- 
ber-rait was  sold  to  my  wayside  friend. 

Captain  B j  and  its  fi^ht  shipped 

on  board  vessel  for  New-Yoris. 

Two  *  prime*  negro  men,  dressed  in 
the  usual  costume,  were  *  tending  the 
still,'  and  a  negro-woman,  as  stout  and 
strong  as  the  men,  and  clad  in  a  short, 
loose,  linsey  gown,  trom  beneath  which 
peeped  out  a  pair  of  coarse  leggins,  was 
adjusting  a  long  wooden  trough,  whidi 
conveyed  the  liquid  rosin  fix>m  the 
*  still '  to  a  deep  excavation  in  the  earth, 
at  a  short  distance.    In  the  pit  was  a 


quantity  of  rosin  sufficient  to  fill  a  thou- 
sand barrels. 

*  Here,  Bill,'  said  Barnes  to  one  of  the 
negro  men,  as  we  pulled  up  at  the  dis- 
tillery, *■  put  these  critters  up,  and  give 
'em  some  oats,  and  when  they've  cooled 
off  a  bit,  water  'em.' 

*Yas,  yas,  massa,'  replied  the  negro, 
springing  nimbly  forward,  and  taking 
the  horses  by  the  bridles,  *  an'  mb  'em 
down,  massa  t ' 

*  Yas,  rub  'em  down  right  smart,'  re- 
plied the  corn-cracker;  then  turning 
to   me,  as  we    dismounted,   he    said: 

*  Stranger,  thet's  th'  sort  o'  niggers  fur 
ye ;  all  uv  mine  ar'  jess  like  him,  smart 
and  lively  as  kittens.' 

*  He  does  seem  to  go  about  his  woric 
cheerfully,'  I  replied. 

*  Cheerfully  I  d  —  d  ef  he  doan'f^all 
on  'em  du  I  They  like  me  better'n  thar 
own  young  'uns,  an'  it's  'case  I  use  'em 
like  human  bein's ; '  and  he  looked  slyly 
toward  the  Colonel,  who  just  then  was 
walking  silently  away,  in  the  direction 
of  the  run,  as  if  in  search  of  the  drown- 
ed'chattels.' 

*  Not  thar,  Cunnel,'  cried  the  native, 

*  they're  inter  th'  shed,'  and  he  started 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  *  spirit-house.' 

^  Not  now,  Barnes,'  I  said,  putting  my 
hand  on  his  arm,  '  leave  him  alone  for  a 
little  while.  He  is  feeling  badly,  and 
we'd  better  not  disturb  him.' 

The  native  motioned  me  to  a  seat  on 
a  rosin-barrel,  as  he  replied : 

'  Wal,  he  'pears  ter,  thet's  a  &ct,  and 
he  orter.  D — d  ef  it  am't  wicked  to 
use  niggers  like  cattle,  as  he  do.' 

'I  don't  think  he  means  to  ill-treat 
them;  he's  a  kind-hearted  man.' 

*  Wal,  he  ar'  sort  o'  so ;  but  he's  left 
ev'ry  thing  ter  thet  d — d  overseer  uv 
his'n.  I  wudn't  ha'  trusted  him  to  feed 
my  hogs.' 

'  Hogs  I '  I  exclaimed,  laughing ;  *  I 
supposed  you  didn't  feed  hogs  in  these 
diggings.    I  supposed  you  *  let  'em  mn.' ' 

*/  doan't ;  an'  I've  got  th'  tallest  por- 
kys  'round  bar.' 

Tve  been  told  that  they  get  a  good 
living  in  the  woods.' 

'Wal,  p'raps  the'  du  jest  make  eout 
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t^  live  thar;  but  my  ole  'oman  likes 
^em  ter  hum.  Thej  dean  up  a  place 
like,  eat  up  all  th*  leavings,  an'  give  th' 
joung  nigs  suthin'  ter  du.* 

*It  seems  to  me,'  I  said,  resuming  the 
previous  thread  of  the  conversation, 
*that  overseers  are  a  necessity  on  a  large 
plantation.' 

*Wal,  the'  ar',  an'  thet's  why  thar 
ortent  ter  be  no  big  plantations;  God 
Almighty  didn't  make  human  bein's  ter 
be  herded  togethar  in  th'  woods.  No 
man  orter  ter  hev  more'n  twenty  on  'em 

—  he  can't  look  arter  no  more  himself^ 
an'  it's  agin  natur'  ter  set  a  feller  over 
*em  what  han't  no  int'rest  in  'em,  an'  no 
feelin'  fur  'em,  an'  who'll  drive  'em  round 
like  brutes.  I  never  struck  one  on  'em 
in  my  life,  an'  my  ten  du  more'n  ony 
fifteen  th'  Gunnel's  got' 

*  I  thought  they  needed  occasional  cor- 
rection. How  do  you  manage  them 
without  whipping  ? ' 

*  Manage  them!  why,  'cordin'  ter 
scriptur' —  do  ter  'em  as  I'd  like  ter  be 
dun  ter,  ef  I  war  a  nigger.  Every  one 
on  'em  knows  Pd  part  with  my  last 
shirt,  an'  live  on  taters  an'  cow-fodder, 
'ibre  Fd  sell  'em ;  an*  then  I  give  'em 
Saturdays  for  'emselfis ;  but  thet's  cute 
dealin'  in  me,  (tho'  th'  pore,  simple  souls 
doant  see  it,)  ftnr  ye  knows  the'  work 
thet  day  fur  'emselfs,  an'  raise  nigh  all 
thar  own  feed,  'cept  th'  beef  and  whis- 
ky, an'  it  sort  o'  makes  'em  feel  like 
folks,  too,  more  like  as  ef  the'  war  free 
—the'  work  th'  better  fur  it  all  th' 
week.' 

'Then  you  think  the  blacks  would 
work  better  if  free?' 

'In  course  I  does — ifs  agin  man's 
natui'  to  be  a  slave.  Thet  lousy  parson 
ye  herd  ter  meetin'  a  Sunday,  makes 
slavery  eout  a  divine  institooshun,  but 
my  wife's  a  Bible  'oman,  and  she  says 
'tan't  so;  an'  Fm  d  —  d  ef  she  am't 
ri^t' 

*  Is  your  wife  a  South-Carolina  wo- 
man?' 

'No,  ^e  an'  me's  from  th'  old  North 

—  old  Car'tret,  nigh  on  ter  Newbem  — 
an'  we  doan't  take  naf  rally  to  these  fire- 
eaters.' 


'  Have  you  been  here  long  ? ' 

'  Wal,  nigh  on  ter  six  yar.  I  cum  har 
with  nuthin'  but  a  thousan'  ter  my  back, 
slapped  thet  inter  fifteen  hun'red  acres, 
pud  it  down,  and  then  hired  ten  likely 
North-Car'lina  niggers,  hired  'em  with 
th'  chance  uv  buyin'  ef  the'  liked  eout 
har.  Wal,  th'  nigs  all  know'd  me,  and 
the'  sprung  ter  it  like  blazes ;  so  every 
yar  Fve  managed  ter  buy  two  on  'em, 
and  now  Fve  ten  grow'd  up,  and  thar 
young  uns,  th'  still  and  all  th'  traps  paid 
fur,  an'  ef  this  d  —  d  secesh  bisness 
hadn't  a  come  'long,  Fd  hev  hed  a  right 
smart  chance  o'  doin'  welL' 

'  Fm  satisfied  secession  vnll  ruin  the 
turpentine  business;  you'll  be  shut  up 
here,  unable  to  sell  your  produce,  and 
it  will  go  to  waste.' 

'Thet's  my  'pinicm;  but. I  reckon  I 
kin  manage  now  witheout  turpentine. 
Fve  talked  it  over  'long  with  my  nigs, 
and  we  kalkerlate  ef  these  ar  doin's  go 
eny  furder,  ter  tap  no  more  trees,  but 
cl'ar  land  an'  go  ter  raisin'  craps.' 

'  What  I  do  you  talk  politics  with  your 
negroes?' 

'  Nary  a  politic  ;  but  Fm  d — d  ef  th' 
critters  doan't  lam  'em  sumhow.  The' 
knows  'bout  as  much  uv  what's  goin'  on 
as  I  du ;  but  plantin'  am't  politics,  it's 
bisness,  an'  they've  more  int'rest  in  it 
nor  I  hev,  'cause  they've  sixteen  mouths 
ter  feed  agin  my  four.' 

'  I'm  glad,  my  friend,  that  you  treat 
them  like  men;  but  I  have  supposed 
they  were  not  well  enough  informed  to 
have  intelligent  opinions  on  such  sub- 
jects.' 

'  Informed !  wal,  I  reckon  the'  is ;  all 
uv  mine  kin  read,  an'  sum  on  'em  kin 
vmte,  too.  D'ye  see  that  little  nig  thar  ? ' 
pointing  to  a  juvenile,  coal-black  darky 
of  about  six  years,  who  was  standing 
before  the  'still'  fire;  'thet  ar  little 
devil  kin  read  an'  speak  like  a  parson. 
He's  got  hold,  sumhow,  uv  my  little 
gal's  book  o'  pieces,  an'  lamed  a  dozen 
on  'em.  I  make  him  cum  inter  th' 
house,  once  in  a  while  uv  an  evenin',  an' 
speechify,  an'  'twould  do  yer  soul  good 
ter  har  him,  in  his  shirt-tail,  with  a  old 
sheet  wound  round  him  fur  a  togei^  (Fve 
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told  him  th*  play-actors  du  it  so  down 
ter  Charleston,)  an'  spoutin'  out:  *My 
name  am  Norval ;  on  de  Gruntin'  hills 
my  fiider  feed  him  hogsl'  The  little 
coon  never  seed  a  sheep,  an'  my  wife's 
told  him  a  flock's  a  herd,  an'  he  thinks 
*  hog '  Bounds  hetter'n '  flock,'  so,  oontra'y 
ter  th'  book,  he  puts  in  *  hogs,'  and  hogs, 
you  knows,  hey  ter  grunt,  so  he  gits  'em 
on  th'  Gruntin'  hills;'  and  here  the 
kind-hearted  native  burst  into  a  fit  of 
uproarious  laughter,  in  which,  in  spite 
of  myself^  I  had  to  join. 

When  the  merriment  had  somewhat 
subsided,  the  turpentine-maker  called 
out  to  the  little  darky : 

*  Come  here,  Jim.' 

The  young  chattel  ran  to  him  with 
alacrity,  and  wedging  in  between  his 
1^8,  placed  his  little  black  hands  in  a 
firee-and-easy  way  on  his  master's  knees, 
and  looking  up  trustfblly  in  his  fitce, 
said: 

'Wal,  massaf 

*  What's  yer  name  T ' 

*  Dandy  Jim,  massa.' 

*Thet  am'tall ;  what's  th'  rest?' 

*  Dandy  Jim  of  ole  Car'luuL' 
*Whomadeye?' 

*  De  good  God,  massa.' 

'No,  he  didn't;  God  doan't  make 
little  nigs.  He  makes  none  but  white 
folks,'  said  the  master,  laughing. 

*  Yas,  he'm  do ;  missus  say  he'm  do ; 
dat  he  make  dis  nig  jess  like  he  done 
little  Totty.' 

'Wal,  he  did,  Jim.  Fmd  — d  ef  He 
didn't,  fur  nobody  else  cud  make  ye  ! ' 
replied  the  man,  patting  the  little  wooly 
h^  with  undisguised  affection. 

'  Now,  Jim,  say  th'  creed  fur  *  de  gem- 


The  young  darky  then  repeated  the 
Aposties'  Creed  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

*  Is  thet  all  ye  knows  ? ' 

'  No,  massa,  I  knows  a  heap  'sides  dat' 

*  Wal,  say  suthin'  more ;  sum  on  'em 
pieces  thet  jingle.' 

The  little  fellow  then  repeated  with 
entire  correctness,  and  with  appropriate 
gestures  and  emphasis,  though  in  the 
genuine  darky  dialect  —  which  seems  to 


be  inborn  with  the  pure.  Southern  black 
—  Mrs.  Hemans'  poem : 

*  The  boy  stood  on  the  bnming  deck.* 

'Mrs.  Hemans  draped  m  black!' I 
exclaimed,  laughing  heartily;  'How 
would  the  good  lady  feel,  could  she  look 
down  from  where  she  is,  and  hear  a  little 
darky  doing  up  her  poetry  in  that  style  ? ' 

'  D  —  d  ef  I  doan't  b'Ueve  'twud  make 
her  love  th'  little  nig  like  I  do,'  replied 
the  corn-cracker,  taking  him  up  on  his 
knee  as  tenderly  as  he  would  have  taken 
up  his  own  child. 

*Tell  me,  my  little  man,'  I  said,  'who 
taught  you  all  these  things  ? ' 

'I  lamed  'em  mysefl^  sar,'  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

'  You  learned  them  yourself  I  but  who 
taught  you  to  read  ? ' 

'  I  lamed  'em  mysefi^  sar  I ' 

'  You  couldn't  have  learned  that  your- 
self ;  didn't  your  '  massa '  teach  you  ? ' 

'No,  sar.' 

'Oh!  your 'missus' did!' 

'No,  sar.' 

'  No,  sar ! '  I  repeated ;  then  suspect- 
ing the  real  state  <^  the  case,  I  looked 
him  sternly  in  the  eye,  and  said:  'My 
little  man,  it's  wrong  to  tell  lies,  you 
must  altoays  speak  the  truth ;  now,  tell 
me  truly,  did  not  your  'missus'  teach 
yovi  these  things  f 

'  No,  sar,  I  lamed  'em  myseff.' 

'Ye  can't  cum  it,  stranger ;  ye  moi^t 
roast  him  over  a  slow  fire,  an'  not  git 
nary  a  thing  eout  on  him  but  thet,'  said 
the  corn-cracker,  leaning  forward,  and 
breaking  into  a  boisterous  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. 'It's  agin  th'  law,  an'  Fm  d— d  ef 
I  teached  him.  Reckon  he  did  lam 
himself!' 

*I  must  know  your  wife,  my  friend. 
She's  a  good  woman.' 

*  Good  I  ye  kin  bet  high  on  thet ;  she's 
uv  th'  stuff  th*  Lord  makes  ang^s  eout 
on.' 

I  had  no  doubt  of  it,  and  was  about 
to  say  so,  when  the  Colonel's  turpentine- 
wagon  drove  up,  and  I  remembered  I 
had  left  him  too  long  alone. 

The  coachman  was  driving,  and  Jim 
sat  (HI  the  wagon  beside  him. 
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*lfassaE ,'  nid  the  latter,  getting 

down  and  coming  to  me,   'Whar  am 
dey?' 

*  In  the  spirit-shed' 

He  was  turning  to  go  there,  when  I 
called  him  back,  saying :  *  Jim,  you  must 
not  see  your  master  now ;  you'd  better 
keep  out  of  sight  for  the  present' 

*'  No,  massa ;  de  ma'am  say  de  Gunnel 
take  dis  bery  hard,  and  dat  I  orter  tell 
him  Fse  sotry  for  what  Fse  done.' 

'Wellf  wait  awhile.  Let  me  go  in 
first' 

Accompanied  by  the  corn-cracker,  I 
entered  the  turpentine-shed.  A  row  of 
spirit-barrels  were  ranged  along  each  of 
its  sides,  and  two  tiers  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  building.  On  these  a  num- 
ber of  loose  planks  were  placed,  and  on 
the  planks  lay  the  bodies  of  the  metif 
woman  and  her  child.  The  Colonel  was 
seated  on  a  barrel  near  them,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  He  did  not  seem 
to  notice  our  entrance,  and  passing  him 
without  q>eaking,  I  stepped  to  the  side 
of  the  dead. 

The  woman's  dress,  the  common  lin- 
sey  gown  worn  by  her  class,  Mras  still 
wet,  and  her  short,  kinky,  brown  hair 
fell  in  matted  folds  around  her  head. 
One  arm  hung  loosely  by  her  side ;  the 
other  was  clasped  tightly  around  her 
child,  which  lay  as  if  asleep  on  her  bo- 
som. One  of  its  small  hands  dung  to 
its  mother's  breast,  and  around  its  little 
lips  played  a  smile.  But  how  shall  I 
describe  the  pale,  sweet  beauty  of  the 
hco  of  the  drowned  girl,  as  she  lay 
there,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  lips  part- 
ed, as  in  prayer  ?  Neyer  but  once  have 
I  seen  on  human  features  the  strange 
radiance  that  shone  upon  it,  or  the  min- 
gled expression  of  hope  and  peace  and 
resignation  that  rested  there,  and  that 
was  in  the  long-gone  time  when,  stand- 
ing by  her  bedside,  I  watched  the  pass- 
ing away  ci  one  who  is  now  an  angel  in 
heayen! 

*  Come,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  go,'  I 
said,  turning  and  gently  taking  the  Col- 
ond  by  the  arm,  '  the  negroes  are  here, 
and  will  take  charge  of  the  dead.' 


^No,  no ! '  he  replied,  rising  and  look- 
ing around  as  if  aroused  from  a  troubled 
dream ;  *■  that  is  for  f7i«  to  do ! '  Then 
he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *  Will 
you  help  me  to  get  them  into  the 
wagon?' 

'  Yes,  I  will,  certainly.' 

He  made  one  step  toward  the  body  of 
the  dead  girl,  then  sinking  down  again 
on  the  barrel,  covered  his  ikce  with  his 
hands,  and  cried  out :  ^  My  Qod !  this  is 
terrible  I  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  look 
as  that  ?    It  will  haunt  me  forever  t ' 

*Come,  my  firiend,  rouse  yourself  — 
this  is  weakness ;  you  are  tired  with  the 
long  ride  and  excitement  of  the  past  few 
days.  Come,  go  home ;  I  will  look  after 
them.' 

'  No,  no  1  I  must  do  it  I  will  be  a 
man  again;'  and  he  rose  and  walked 
steadily  to  the  dead  bodies.  *  Is  there 
any  one  here  to  help  ? '  he  asked. 

Jim  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  and 
I  motioned  to  him  to  come  forward. 
The  great  tears  were  streaming  down  his 
fiu^  as  he  stepped  timidly  toward  his 
master,  and  said:  ^I'll  do  dis,  massa, 
don't  you  trubble  yerself  no  more.' 

'It's  good  of  you,  Jim.  You'll  for- 
give me  for  bdng  so  cruel  to  you,  won  t 
you  ? '  said  the  Colonel,  taking  the  black 
by  the  hand. 

'Forgib  ye,  massa  1  /  war  all  ter 
blame;  but  ye'll  forgib  me,  massa — 
ye'U  forgib  me  I '  cried  the  black,  with 
strong  emotion. 

^  Yes,  yes ;  but  say  no  more  about  it 
Come,  let  us  get  Julie  home.' 

But  the  poor  girl  was  already  home  — 
home  where  her  sufferings  and  her  sor- 
rows were  over,  and  all  her  tears  were 
wiped  away  forever  I 

We  four  bore  away  the  mother  and 
the  child.  A  number  of  blankets  were 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  we  laid 
the  bodies  carefiiUy  upon  them.  When 
all  seemed  ready,  Uie  Colonel,  who  was 
still  standing  by  the  side  of  the  dead, 
turned  to  my  new  firiend,  and  said: 
'Barnes,  will  you  loan  me  a  pillow  ?  I 
will  send  it  back  to-night' 

'  Sartin,  Cunnel,'  and  the  fiumer  soon 
brought  one  firom  the  house.    Lifting 
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tenderly  the  head  of  the  drowned  girl, 
the  Colonel  placed  it  beneath  her,  and 
smoothing  back  her  tangled  hur,  he 
gently  oorered  her  &ce  with  his  hand- 
kerchief as  if  she  could  still  feel  his 
kindness,  or  longer  cared  for  the  pity 
or  the  love  of  mortal  Yet,  who  knows 
but  that  her  parted  soul,  from  the  high 
realm  to  which  it  had  soared,  may  not 
then  have  looked  down,  have  seen  that 
act,  and  have  forgiven  him  ? 

In  the  first  moments  of  grief  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends  and  the  words  of  con- 
solation bring  no  reHef  How  much 
more  harshly  do  such  words  grate  on 
the  ear  when  the  soul  is  bowed  down 
by  remorse  and  unavailing  regret !  Then 
the  wounded  spirit  finds  peace  nowhere 
but  with  God. 

I  saw  that  the  Colonel  would  be  akme, 
and  turning  to  him,  as  he  prepared  to 
follow  the  strange  vehicle  whidi,  with 
its  load  of  death,  was  abready  jolting  its 
way  over  the  rou^  forest  road,  I  said : 

'  Will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  remain  with 
your  fiiend  here  for  a  while  ?  I  will  be 
at  the  mansion  before  dark.' 

*Ohl  certainly,  my  friend;  come 
when  you  fed  disposed,*  he  replied,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  he  was  soon  out  of 
sight  among  the  trees. 

'  Now,  Barnes,'  I  said,  shaking  ofif  the 
gloomy  feelings  that  had  oppressed  me ; 
^  come,  I  must  see  that  wife  of  yours, 
and  get  a  glimpse  of  how  you  live." 

^  Sartin,  stranger ;  come  in.  Til  give 
ye  th'  tallest  dinner  my  'oman  can  scare 
up,  an'  she's  sum  pumkins  in  th'  cooldn' 
line ; '  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  faim- 
honse. 

As  I  turned  to  follow,  I  slipped  a  hall^ 
dollar  into  the  hand  of  the  darky  who 
was  holding  my  horse,  and  asked  him  to 
put  her  again  into  the  stable. 

*rU  do  dat,  sar;  but  I  kam't  take 
dis ;  massa  doan't  'low  it  nohow,'  he  re- 
plied, tendering  me  back  the  money. 

^Barnes,  your  negroes  have  strange 
ways ;  I  never  met  one  before  who'd  re- 
fuse money.' 

*Wal,  stranger,  'tan't  hosspetality  to 


take  money  on  yer  firiends,  and  Bill  gets 
all  he  wants  from  me.' 

I  took  the  silver  and  gave  it  to  the 
first  darky  I  met,  who  hi^>pened  to  be 
an  dd  centenarian  belonging  to  the  Col- 
onel As  I  tossed  it  to  him,  he  grinned 
out:  *Ah!  massa,  Fll  git  sum  'backer 
wid  dis ;  'pears  like  I  hadn't  nary  a  chaw 
in  fruly  yar.'  With  more  than  one  leg 
in  the  grave,  the  old  negro  had  not  lost 
his  appetite  for  the  weed :  in  &ct,  that 
and  whisky  are  the  only  Muzuries '  ever 
known  to  the  plantation  black. 

As  we  went  nearer,  I  took  a  doser 
survey  of  the  fkrm-house.  It  was,,  as  I 
have  said,  a  low,  unpainted,  wooden 
building,  located  in  the  middle  of  a  ten- 
acre  lot  It  was  approached  by  a 
straight  walk,  paved  with  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  tar,  similar  to  that  which  the 
reader  may  have  serai  in  the  Champs 
Elysees.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
backwoods  fiiend  or  the  Parisian  pavior 
was  the  first  inventor  of  this  composi- 
tion ;  but  I  am  satisfied  the  ocHH-cracker 
had  not  stolen  it  fix>m  the  stone-cracker. 
The  walk  was  lined  wiUi  fiiiit-bearing 
shrubs,  and  directly  in  fixmt  of  the 
house  were  two  small  flower-beds. 

The  dwelling  itself  though  of  a  dingy- 
brown  wood-color,  was  neat  and  invit- 
ing. It  may  have  been  forty  feet  square 
on  the  ground,  and  was  only  a  story  and 
a  half  high ;  but  a  prelecting  roof  and  a 
firont  dormer-window  relieved  it  from,  the 
appearance  of  disproportion.  Its  gable 
ends  were  surmounted  by  two  enormous 
brick  chimneys,  carried  up  on  the  out- 
side, in  the  fiishion  of  the  SouUi,  and  its 
high,  broad  vrindows  were  ornamented 
with  Venetian  blinds.  Its  firont  door 
opened  directly  into  the  ^  living-ftXHn,' 
and  at  the  threshold  we  met  its  mistress. 

As  the  image  of  that  lady  has  still  a 
warm  place  in  a  pleasant  comer  of  my 
memory,  I  will  describe  her.  She  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  a 
fresh,  cheerftd  &ce.  To  say  that  she 
was  handsome,  would  not  be  strictly 
true;  though  she  had  that  pleasant, 
gentle,  kindly  expression  thataometimeB 
makes  even  a  homely  person  seem  beau- 
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iaML  But  die  was  not  homely.  Her 
features  were  regular,  her  heir  glossy 
and  brown,  and  her  eyes  black  and  bril- 
liant, and  kx  their  color,  the  mildest  and 
scrftest  I  had  erer  seen.  Her  figure  was 
tall,  and  in  its  outline  somewhat  sharp 
and  angidar ;  but  she  had  an  ease  and 
grace  about  her  that  made  one  forget  she 
was  not  molded  as  softly  and  roundly  as 
others.  She  seemed  just  the  woman  on 
whose  bosom  a  tired,  worn,  over-bur- 
dened  man  mi^t  lay  his  weary  head, 
and  find  rest  and  forgetfulness. 

She  wore  a  neat  calico  dress,  fitting 
closely  to  the  nedc,  and  an  apron  of 
spotless  white  mushn.  A  little  lace  cap 
perched  cosily  <m  the  back  of  her  head, 
hiding  a  portion  of  her  waVy,  dark  hjor, 
and  on  her  foot — a  miracle,  reader,  in 
one  oi  her  dass — were  stockings  and 
shoes  1  Qiring  me  her  hand — which, 
at  the  risk  of  making  her  husband  jeal- 
ous, I  held  for  a  moment — she  sidd, 
naaking  a  gentle  courtesy : 

*  Ye  ar  welcome,  stringer.' 

^  I  sinoerdy  thank  you,  madam ;  I  am 
a  stranger  in  these  purts.' 

She  tendered  me  a  chair;  while  her 
husband  opened  a  sideboard,  and  brought 
forth  a  box  of  Haranas  and  a  decanter 
of  Scuppemong.  As  I  took  the  profier^ 
ed  seati  he  offered  me  the  refreshments. 
I  drank  the  lady's  health  in  the  wine, 
but  declined  the  cigars.  Seeing  this, 
die  remarked: 

*Ter  froxa  th'  North,  sir,  am't  yet' 

'Yes,  madam,  I  live  in  New-Yoric; 
but  I  was  bom  in  New-England.' 

'I  reckoned  so ;  I  knew  ye  didn't  be- 
long in  Car'Hna.' 

*•  How  did  you  know  that,  madam  ? '  I 
asked,  laughing. 

'  I  seed  ye  doan't  smoke  'fore  wimmin. 
Bat  ye  mustn't  mind  me ;  I  sort  o'  likes 
it;  it's  a  great  comfiit  to  John,  and  may 
be  it  ar  to  ya' 

'Well,  I  do  relish  a  good  cigar ;  but  I 
never  smoke  before  any  lady  except  my 
wife,  and  though  she's  only  *  a  little  low- 
et  than  the  angels,'  she  do€9^  once  in  a 
while,  say  if  s  a  shame  to  make  the  Aohm 
smell  like  a  tobacco-fitctory.' 

Barnes  handed  me  the  box  again,  and 


I  took  one.    As  I  was  li|^ting  it,  he 
said: 

*  Ye'ye  got  a  good  'oman,  hey  ye  ? ' 

'  There's  none  better ;  at  least,  I  think 
so.' 

*  Wa],  Tm  'zactly  ut  thet  'pinion  'bout 
mine ;  I  wouldn't  trade  her  for  all  this 
wm-le  an'  th'  best  half  ut  t'other.' 

*  Don't  ye  talk  so,  John,'  said  the  lady. 
Then  addressing  me,  she  added :  *  It's  a 
good  husband  thet  makes  a  good  wife, 
Sir. 

'  Sometimes,  madam,  but  not  always. 
Fto  known  some  of  the  best  of  wives 
who  had  miserable  husbands.' 

*An'  Fm  d  —  d  ef  7  made  my  wife 
th'  'oman  she  ar*,'  said  the  oom-cracker. 

^  Hush,  John,  ye  mustn't  swar  so ;  ye 
knows  how  oftm  ye'ye  said  ye  wouldin't' 

'  Wal,  I  du,  an'  I  won't  agin,  by . 

But  Sukey,  whar's  th'  young  uns  ? ' 

^Out  in  the  lot,  I  reckon;  but  ye 
mustn't  holler'm  in — they'r  all  dirt' 

^No  matter  for  that,  madam,'  I  said, 
'dirt  is  healthy  for  little  ones ;  rolling  in 
the  mud  makes  them  grow.' 

'Then  oum  orter  grow  right  smart, 
fiir  they'r  in  it  allers.' 

'  How  many  haye  you,  madam  ? ' 

'  Two ;  a  little  boy,  four,  and  a  little 
gd,six.' 

*  They're  of  mteresting  ages.' 

'  Yas,  the^  is  int'restin' ;  ey'ry  uns  own 
dul'ren  is  smart ;  but  the'  does  know  a 
heap.  John  was  off  t^  Oharl'ston  no 
great  while  back,  an'  the  little  boy  used 
ter  pray  ey'ry  momin'  an'  ey'nin'  fur  his 
foder  ter  cum  hum.  I  lamed  'em  thet 
jest  so  soon  as  the'  talked,  'cause  thar's 
no  tdlin'  how  quidc  the'  moight  be  took- 
en  'way.  Wal,  the  little  feUer  prayed 
ey'ry  momin'  an'  ey'nin'  for  his  foder 
ter  cum  bade,  and  Jdm  didn't  cum ;  ft> 
finariy  he  got  sort  o'  provoked  with  th' 
Lord,  an'  he  said  God  war  aither  deaf 
an'  couldn't  bar  or  he  war  naughty  an' 
wouldn't  tell  foder  thet  little  Johnny 
wanted  to  seed  'im  '  weny  mooch,' '  and 
here  the  good  buly  laughed  pleasantly, 
and  I  joined  in  most  heartily. 

Blessed  are  the  children  that  have 
sudi  a  mother  1 

Soon  the  husband  returned  with  the 
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little  girl  and  boj  and  fbur  young  ebon- 
ies, all  bare-headed  and  all  dressed  aHke, 
in  thick  trowaem  and  a  loose  linsey  shirt 
Among  them  was  my  new  acquaintance, 
'  Dandy  Jim,  of  ole  Carolina.* 

The  little  girl  came  to  me,  and  soon  I 
had  two  white  children  on  one  knee  and 
two  blade  on  the  other,  with  Dandy  Jim 
between  my  legs,  playing  with  my  watch- 
chain.  The  fiunily  made  no  distinctioii 
between  the  colors,  and  as  the  children 
were  all  equally  clean,  I  did  not  see  why 
/  should  do  so. 

The  lady  renewed  the  conversation  by 
remarking :  *  Fraps  ye  reckon  if  s  quar, 
sir,  that  we  'low  oum  to  'sodate  'long 
with  th'  black  children ;  but  we  kam't 
help  it  On  big  plantations,  it  worlcs 
sorry  bad,  ftir  th'  white  young  uns  lam 
all  manner  of  eril  from  the  blade  uns ; 
but  Fve  laboored  ter  teach  oum  so  one 
won't  do  no  harm  ter  t'other.* 

'  I  suppose,  madam,  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  slavery.  The  low  black 
poisons  the  mind  of  the  white  child,  and 
the  bad  influence  lasts  through  life.' 

*Tas,  it's  so,  stranger;  an'  ifs  the 
biggest  keer  I  hev.  It  often  'pears 
strange  ter  me  thet  our  grow'd  up  men 
am't  no  wuss  than  the'  is.' 

In  those  few  words,  that  unlettered 
woman  had  said  what  would  —  if  men 
were  but  wise  enough  to  hear  and  heed 
the  great  truth  which  she  spoke  — ban- 
ish slavery  from  this  continent  forever  1 

After  a  while,  the  &rmer  told  the  ju- 
venile delineator  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and 
the  other  poets  to  g^ve  us  a  smig ;  and 
planting  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  the  little  darky  sang  *  Dixie'  and 
several  other  negro  songs,  which  his 
master  had  taught  him,  but  into  which 
lie  had  introduced  some  amusing  varia- 
tions of  his  owa  The  other  children 
joined  in  the  choruses;  and  then  Jim 
danced  breakdowns,  *  walk-along-Joes,' 
and  other  darky  dances,  his  master  ac- 
companying him  on  a  cradced  fiddle,  till 
my  sides  were  sore  with  laughter,  and 
the  hostess  begged  them  to  stop.  Final- 
ly the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the  farm- 
er, going  to  the  door,  gave  a  long,  loud 
blast  on  a  cow's  horn.    In  about  five 


minutes,  <me  after  another  of  the  field 
hands  came  in,  till  the  whole  ten  had 
seated  themsdvea  on  the  verandah. 
Each  carried  a  bowl,  a  tin-cup,  or  a 
gourd,  into  which  my  host  —  who  soon 
emerged  firom  a  back  room^  with  a  paO 
of  whisky  in  his  hand — poured  a  gill 
of  the  beverage.  This  was  the  day's 
allowance,  and  the  fiumer,  in  answer  to 
a  queeti<m  of  mine,  told  me  he  thought 
negroes  were  healthier  and  worked  bet- 
ter fbr  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  daily. 
'  The'  work  hard,  and  salt  feed  doant 
set  'em  up  'nough,'  was  his  remaik. 

Meanwhile  the  hostess  busied  hersdf 
with  preparations  fbr  dinner,  and  it  was 
soon  spread  on  a  bright  cherry  table, 
covered  by  a  spotless  white  cIoUl  The 
little  darkies  had  scattered  to  the  several 
cabins,  and  we  soon  sat  down  to  as  good 
a  meal  as  I  ever  ate  at  the  South. 

We  were  waited  on  by  a  tidy  negro 
woman,  neatly  dad  in  a  calico  gown, 
with  shoes  on  her  ibet,  and  a  flaming 
red  and  yellow  kerchi^  on  her  head. 
This  last  was  worn  in  the  form  of  a  tur- 
ban, and  one  end  escaping  firom  behind 
and  hanging  down  her  back,  it  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  flag  hung  oat 
from  a  top  turret  Observing  it,  my 
host  said: 

'Aggy  —  showin'  yer  colors?  Ye'r 
Union  gal  —  hey  ?' 

*  Yas,  I  is  dat,  massa ;  Union  ter  de 
back-bone,'  responded  the  negress,  grin- 
ning widely. 

^All  th'  Union  ys  knows  on,'  replied 
>  the  master,  winking  slyly  at  me,  4s  th' 
union  yer  goin'  ter  hitdi  up  'long  with 
black  Gale  over  ter  Squire  Taylor's.' 

*No,  'tan't,  massa;  takes  more'n  ta 
ter  make  de  Union.' 

^  Yas,  I  knows ;  it  gin'rally  takes  ten 
or  a  dozen:  reck<m  it'll  take  a  dozm 
witiiye.' 

*  The  whbky  was  kept  la  a  back  room,  above 
groQDd,  beeaose  the  dwelUDg  had  no  cellar.  The 
fluid  was  kept  Mfely  under  lock  and  key,  and  the 
former  acconnted  for  that  bj  saTing  that  bb  negroes 
would  ateal  nothing  bat  whisky.  Few  countiy 
hooMS  at  the  South  hare  a  cellar  —  that  apartment 
deemed  lo  ewfintlal  bx  Northern  homekeepera.  Tba 
intervening  apace  between  the  ground  and  the  floor 
ia  there  left  open,  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air. 
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*  Johzi,  ye  mostnH  talk  so  ter  th'  sair- 
«iits ;  it  spfles  'em,*  said  his  wife. 

'Noitdoan't;  doit,  Aggy?» 

*Lor',  missus,  I  doanH   keer  what 

massa  say ;  but  I  doan't  leff  no  oder 

man  ran  on  so  ter  me ! ' 

'  No  mare*n  ye  doan't^  gal !  only  OaK' 
*Nor  him,  massa;  I  makes  him  stan' 

roon',  /reckon.' 

*  I  reckon  ye  dn ;  ye  wndn't  be  yer 
massa's  gal  ef  ye  didn't' 

When  the  meal  was  over,  I  yisited 
with  my  host  the  negro  houses.  The 
hour  aUowed  tor  dinner  *  was  about  ex- 
piring; and  the  darkies  were  preparing 
to  return  to  the  field.  Entering  one  of 
the  cabins,  where  were  two  stout  negro 
m«n  and  a  woman,  my  host  said  to 
them,  with  a  perfectly  serious  hce : 

*Har,  boys,  I've  fotched  ye  a  lire 
Yankee  ab'lishener ;  now,  luk  at  'im  all 
roun'.     Did  ye  erer  see  sech  a  critter  t ' 

'  Doan't  see  nuffln'  quar  in  dat  gem- 
man,  massa,'  replied  one  of  the  blacks. 
^Him  'pears  like  bery  nice  gemman; 
doan't  'pear  like  ab'lishmer;'  and  he 
laughed  and  scraped  his  head,  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  negro,  as  he 
added :  ^  Kinder  reckon  he  wudn't  be  bar 
ef  he  war  one  of  demJ* 

'  What  der  ys  knows  'bout  th'  ab'lish- 
eners  ?  Ye  never  seed  one ;  what  d'ye 
'spose  the' luk  like?' 

*Dey  say  dey  luk  likes  de  bery  ole 
debil,  massa ;  but  redcon  'tan't  so.' 

'  Wal,  the'  doan't;  the'  luk  wuss  then 
thet;  they'm  bottled  up  thunder  an' 
l%htnin',  an'  ef  the'  cum  down  bar, 
they'll  chaw  ye  all  ter  hash.' 

*  I  reckon ! '  replied  the  darky,  mani- 
pulating his  wool  and  distending  his 
free  into  a  decidedly  incredulous  grin. 

^  What  do  you  tell  them  such  things 
for  ? '  I  asked  good-humoredly . 

*Lor'  bless  ye,  stranger,  the'  knows 
th'  ab'lisheners  ar  thar  friends,  jest  so 
well  as  ye  du ;  and  so  fur  as  thet  goes, 
d — d  ef  the'  doan't  know  I'm  («e  on 
em  mysefl^  fbr  I  tells  'em  ef  the'  want 
to  put  tiie'  kin  put,  an'  I'U  throw  thar 

*  No  regobr  dfauMr^Kmr  Is  ftUowad  the  blacks  on 
wast  torpenttne-plsntations.  Thdr  food  Is  usually 
cither  taken  irith  them  to  the  woods  or  carried  there 
bj  house  scrrants,  st  stated  times. 


trav'lin  'spenses  inter  th'  bargin.  Doan't 
I  tell  ye  tiiet,  Lazarus  ?' 

^Yas.,  massa;  but  none  ob  massa's 
nigs  am  gwine  ter  put — lesswise,  not 
so  long  as  you  an'  de  good  missus  am 
'bove  groun'.' 

The  darky's  name  struck  me  as  pecu- 
liar, and  I  asked  him  where  he  got  it 

^*Tan*t  my  name,  sar;  but  you  see, 
sar,  w'en  massa  fbss  hire  me  ob  ole  Cap- 

tfin  ^  up  dar  ter  Newbem-way,  I 

war  sort  o'  sorry  like — hadn't  no  bery 
good  does— 'Sn'  massa  he  den  call  me 
Lazarus,  'case  he  say  I  war  all  ob^  rags 
and  holes,  an'  it  hab  wort  o'  studc  ter  me 
eber  sense.  I  war  a'mighty  bad  off  'fore 
dat,  but  w'en  I  cum  down  bar  I  gets  in- 
ter Abr'am's  buzzum,  I  does,'  and  here 
the  darky  actually  reeled  on  his  seat 
with  laughter. 

'  Is  this  woman  your  wife? '  I  asked. 

*No,  sar;  my  wife  'longs  to  Ounnel 

J ;  dat  am  my  new  wife — my  ole 

wife  am  up  dar  whar  I  cum  from.' 

*  What  I  have  you  two  wives  ? ' 

*  Yas,  massa,  Fse  two.' 

*  But  that's  contrary  to  Scripture  ? ' 
*No,  sar;  de  Gunnel  say 'tan't    He 

say  in  Scriptur'  dey  hab  a  hei^  ob  'em, 
and  dat  niggers  kin  hab  Jess  so  many  as 
dey  likes — a  hun'red  ef  dey  want  ter.' 

'  Does  the  Colonel  teach  that  to  his 
negroes  ? '  I  asked,  turning  to  the  native. 

^Yas,  I  redcon  he  do,  an'  sits  'em  th' 
'zample,  too,'  he  relied,  laughing ;  ^but 
th'  old  sinner  knows  better'n  thet ;  he 
kin  read.' 

*  Do  you  find  ^t  in  the  Bible,  Laz- 
arus?' 

^  Yas,  massa,  whar  I  reads  it  Dat^s 
whar  it  tell  'bout  David  and  Sol'mon  and 
all  em — dey  hab  a  heap  ob  wives.  A 
pore  ole  darky  kam't  hab  nuffln'  'sides 
dem,  an'  he  orter  be  low'd  jess  so  many 
as  he  likes.' 

Laughing  at  the  reasoning  of  the  ne- 
gro, I  asked : 

*  How  would  y<m  like  it,  if  your  wifo 

over  at  Colonel  J ^'s  had  as  many 

husbands  as  she  liked  ?' 

*  Wal,  I  couldn't  fine  no  ikult,  massa ; 
an'  I  s'pose  she  do,  dough  I  doan't  knows 
it,  'case  Fse  dar  only  Sundays.' 
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*  Have  you  any  difldren  ? ' 

*  Yas,  sar,  Ise  £ree  'longin*  ter  de  Gun- 
nel, an*  four  or  five  —  I  doan't  *zactly 
know — up  ter  hum ;  but  dey^se  grow*!! 
up.' 

'  Is  your  wife  up  there  married  again  V 

*  Yas,  massa,  she  got  anoder  man  jess 
w'en  I  cum  'way ;  har  ole  massa  makid 
har  do  it' 

We  then  left  the  cabin,  and  when  out 
of  hearing  of  the  blacks,  I  said  to  the 
corn-cracker:  *That  may  he  Scripture 
doctrine,  but  /  have  not  been  tiuight 
ea' 

^Scriptur'  or  no  Scriptur',  stranger, 
it's  d  —  d  heathenism,'  replied  the  fiurm- 
er,  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  is  a  superior 
specimen  of  the  class  of  small  planters 
at  the  South ;  and  yet,  seeing  polygamy 
practiced  by  his  own  slaves,  he  made  no 
e£fort  to  prevent  it  He  told  me  that  if 
he  should  object  to  his  darky  cohabiting 
with  the  Colondi's  negress,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  unneighborly,  and  secure 
him  the  enmity  of  the  whole  district  I 
And  still  we  are  told  that  slavery  is  a 
divine  institution  I 

After  this,  we  strdled  off  into  the 
woods,  where  the  hands  were  at  work. 

They  were  all  stout,  healthy,  and  hap- 
py-looking, and  in  answer  to  my  c(»ii- 
ments  on  their  appearance,  the  native 
said  that  the  negroes  on  the  turpentine- 
£urms  are  always  stronger  and  longer- 
lived  than  those  on  the  rice  and  cotton- 
fields.  Unless  carried  off  by  the  fevers 
incident  to  the  climate,  they  generally 
reach  a  good  old  age,  while  the  rice-negro 
seldom  lives  to  be  over  forty,  and  the 
cotton-slave  very  rarely  attains  sixty. 
Cotton  -  growing,  however,  my  hoet 
tiioug^t,  is  not»  in  itself  mudi  more 
unhealthy  than  turpentine  -  gathering^ 
though  cotton-hands  work  in  the  sun, 
while  the  turpentine-slaves  labor  alto- 
gether in  Uie  shade. 

^But,'  he  said,  *the'  work  'em  harder 
nor  we  does,  an'  doan't  feed  'em  so  well. 
We  give  oum.  meat  and  whisky  ev'ry 
day,  but  them  articles  is  dcarse  'mong 
th'  oott(m  blacks,  an'  th'  rioe  niggers 
never  get  'em  exoep'  ter  Ohristmaa-time^ 
an'  thet  cums  but  onst  a  yar.' 


*  Do  you  think  the  white  could  labor 
as  well  as  the  black,  on  the  rice  and 
cotton-fields  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Yas,  an'  better  —  better  ony  wfaar ; 
but,  in  coorse,  'tain't  natur*  ftir  black 
nor  white  ter  stand  long  a  woikin'  in 
th'  mud  and  water  up  ter  tiiar  knees ; 
sedi  work  would  kill  off  th'  very  devil 
arter  a  while.  But  th'  white  kin  stand 
it  longer  nor  the  black,  and  it's  'cordin' 
ter  reason  that  he  shud ;  £(»r,  I  reckon^ 
stranger,  that  the  spirit  and  pluck  uv 
a  man  hev  a  dumed  sight  ter  du  with 
woric  They'll  hole  a  man  up  when  he's 
dean  down,  an'  how  Idn  we  ezpec*  thet 
th'  pore  nig,  who's  nary  a  thing  ter 
work  fiir,  an  who's  be^i  kept  under  an' 
'bused  ever  sense  Adam  was  a  young 
un'  — how  kin  we  expec*  he'll  work  like 
men  thet  own  'emselfe,  an'  whose  &ders 
hev  heem  free  ever  sense  creation?  I 
redcon  that  the  parient  has  a  heap  ter 
du  with  makin'  th'  chile.  He  puts  the 
sperit  inter  'im:  doan't  we  see  it  in 
bosses  an'  critters  an'  sech  like?  It 
mayn't  cr^>  eout  ter  onst,  but  it's  shore 
ter  in  th'  long  run,  and  thef  s  th'  way 
th'  black  han't  no  smarter  nor  he  is. 
He's  been  a-ground  down  an'  kept  under 
tar  so  long  thet  it'll  take  nM»%'n  'un 
gin'ration  ter  bring  him  up.  'Tan't  his 
fiMilt  thet  he's  no  more  sperit,  an'  p'raps 
'tan't  oum — thet  is,  them  on  us  as  uses 
'em  right — but  it  war  the  fiuilt  uv  yer 
&der  an'  mine — yer  &der  stole  'em,  and 
mine  bought  'em,  an'  the'  both  made 
cattle  uv  'em.' 

*But  I  had  supposed  the  black  was 
better  fitted  by  nature  for  hard  labor,  in 
a  hot  dimate,  than  the  white.' 

*  Wal,  he  am't,  an'  I  knows  it  Th' 
d — d  parsons  an'  pol'tishuns  say  thet, 
but  'tan't  so.  I  kin  do  half  apn  more 
work  in  a  day  then  &'  best  nig  Fve  got, 
an'  I've  dun  it,  tu,  time  an'  agin,  an'  it 
didn't  hurt  me  nuther.  Ye  knows  ef  a 
man  hev  a  wife  and  young  'uns  'pendin' 
on  him,  an'  am't  much  'fordianded,  he'll 
woik  like  th'  devil  Fve  dun  it,  an'  ye 
hev  ef  ye  war  ever  put  ter  it ;  but  th' 
nigs,  why,  the'  han't  got  no  wives  and 
young  'uns  ter  work  ftir — the  law  doan't 
'low  'em  ter  have  any — the'  han't  nary 
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a  thing  but  thsr  carcasses,  an'  them's 
thar  masters'.' 

*  Tou  say  a  man  worics  better  for 
bdng  free ;  then  jou  must  think  'twould 
be  wdl  to  firee  the  negroes.' 

'In  coorse,  I  does.  Jest  luk  at  them 
nigs  o'  mine ;  they're  ter  all  'tents  an' 
purposes  free,  'case  I  use  'em  like  men, 
an'  the'  knows  the'  kin  go  wheneyer  the' 
d — d  please.  Sep  how  the'  work— why, 
one  on  'em  does  half  as  much  agin  as 
any  hard-driv'  nigger  in  creation.' 

'What  would  you  do  with  them,  if 
they  were  reaihf  free  ?' 

'Du  with  'em?  why,  hire  'em,  arf 
make  twice  as  mudi  eout  on.  'em  as  I 
does  now.' 

'  But  I  don't  think  the  two  races  were 
meant  to  lire  together.' 

*No  more'n  the'  wam'i  But  'tan't 
thar  fault  thet  they's  bar.  We  han't  no 
right  to  send  '^  off.  We  orter  stand 
by  our'n  an'  our  faders'  doin's.  The 
nig  keers  more  fur  his  hum,  so  dumed 
pore  as  it  ar',  then  ye  or  I  does  fur 
our'n.  Fd  padc  sech  off  ter  Libraiia  or 
th'  deril,  as  wanted  ter  go,  but  Fd  her 
DO  'pulsion  'bout  it' 

'Why,  my  good  friend,  you're  half- 
brotiier  to  Garrison.  You  don't  talk  to 
your  neighbors  in  this  way  ?' 

*  Wal,  I  doan't ; '  he  replied,  laughing. 
'  £f  I  dun  it,  th^'d  treat  me  toa  coat  uv 
tar,  and  ride  me  out  uy  th'  deestrict 
raather  sudden,  I  reckon;  but  yer  a 
Nnthener,  an'  the'  all  take  nat'rally  ter 
freedum,  ezcep'  th'  d  —  d  doug^i&oes, 
an'  ye  aren't  one  on  '«n,  Fll  swar.' 

'Well,  Fm  not  Do  many  of  your 
ndghbOTS  think  as  yon  do?' 

*  Reckon  not  many  round  bar;  but 
up  in  Carf  ret,  whar  I  cum  from,  heaps 
on  'em  do,  thou^  the'  dam't  say  so.' 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  still, 
and  directing  his  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous  quantity  of  rosbi  that  had  been 
run  into  the  pit  whidi  I  hare  spoken  ol^ 
I  asked  him  why  he  threw  so  much 
faluable  material  away. 

'Wal,'tai^twudinothin'har.  Thet'g 
th'  common,  an'  it  won't  bring  in  York, 
now,  more'n  a  dollar  forty-fi^e.  It  costs 
a  ddlar  an'  two  bits  ter  get  it  thar  an' 


pay  fur  sdlin  on  it,  an'  th'  barr'l's  wuth 
the  diff'rence.  I  doan't  ship  nuthin 
wuss  no  No.  2.' 

♦What is  No.  2?' 

He  took  the  head  fr(»n  one  of  the  bar- 
rds,  and  with  an  adze  cut  out  a  small 
piece,  then  handing  me  the  specimen, 
replied: 

'  Now  hole  thet  up  ter  th'  sun.  Ye'U 
see  though  it's  yaUer,  its  clean  and  dar. 
Thef  s  good  No.  2,  what  brings  now  two 
dollars  an'  two  bits  in  New-York,  an' 
pays  me  'bout  a  dollar  a  barr'l ;  it's  gbt 
eout  o'  second  yar  dip,  an'  as  it  comes 
eout  UY  th'  still,  is  run  throu^  thet  ar 
strainer,'  pointing  to  a  coarse  wire-sieye 
that  lay  near.  'Th'  common  rosum, 
thet  th'  still's  runnin'  on  now,  is  made 
eout  on  th'  yaller  dip— thet's  th'  kine  o' 
turpentine  ^et  runs  from  th'  tree  arter 
two  yar's  tappin' — we  call  it  yallar  dip 
'case  it's  allers  dark.  We  doan't  strain 
common  'tall,  an'  it's  full  uy  chips  and 
dirt  It's  low  now,  but  ef  it  shud  oyer 
git  up,  Fd  tap  thet  ar'  heap,  barr'l  it 
up,  run  a  little  fresh-stilled  inter  it,  an' 
'twould  be  a'most  so  good  as  new.' 

'  Then  it  is  injured  by  being  in  the 
ground.' 

'  Not  much ;  it^s  jest  as  good  fur  ev'ry 
thing  but  makin'  ile,  puttin'  it  in  the 
'arth  sort  o'  takes  th'  sap  eout  on  it,  an' 
th'  sap's  th'  ile.  Natur'  sucks  thet  eout, 
I  s'pose,  ter  make  th'  trees  grow — I  ex- 
pec'  my  bones  'ill  fodder  'em  one  on  these 
days.' 

'  Rosin  is  put  to  yery  many  uses.' 

'  Yes,  but  oommcm's  used  mainly  for 
ile  and  soap ;  th'  Yankees  put  it  inter 
hard  yaUer  soi^  'case  it  makes  it  weigh, 
an'  yer  folks  is  up  ter  them  doin's,  and 
he  looked  at  me  and  gaye  a  sly  lau^  I 
could  not  deny  the '  hard '  impeachment, 
and  said  nothing.  Taking  a  specimen 
of  yery  clear  light-cdored  roean  from  a 
shelf  in  the  still-house,  I  asked  him 
what  that  quality  was  worth. 

♦Thet  ar  brought  seyen  ddlars  for 
two  hundred  an'  eighty  pounds  in  Yoric, 
airly  this  yar.  It's  ih'  yery  best  No.  1 ; 
an'  it's  hard  ter  make,  'case  ef  th'  still 
gets  oyerhet  it  turns  it  a  tinge.  Thet 
sort  is  run  through  two  sieyes,  the  coarse 
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'un,  an'  thet  ar,'  pointing  to  another  wire 
strainer,  the  meshes  of  which  were  as 
fine  as  those  of  the  flour-sieve  used  hj 
housewives. 

*Do  your  seven  field-hands  produce 
enough  *  dip'  to  keep  your  still  a  run- 
ning?* 

*  No,  I  buys  th*  rest  uv  my  naboors 
who  han't  no  stills;  an'  th'  Gunnel's 
down  on  me  'case  I  pay  'em  more'n  he 
will ;  but  I  go  on  Franklin's  princerpel : 
*A  nimble  sixpence's  better'n  a  slow 
shillin'.  A  great  ole  feller  thet,  wam't 
het    Fve  got  his  life.' 

*And  you  practice  on  his  precepts; 
that*s  the  reason  you've  got  on  so  welL' 

'Yas,  thet  an' hard  knocks.  The  best 
o'  doctrins  am't  wuth  a  d — n  ef  ye 
doan't  w<»^  on  'em.' 

'That  is  true.' 

We  shortly  afterward  went  to  the 
house,  and  there  I  passed  several  hours 
in  oonversation  with  my  new  firiend  and 
his  excellent  wife.  The  lady,  after  a 
while,  showed  me  ov^  the  building.  It 
was  well-built,  well-arranged,  and  had 
many  conveniences  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  in  a  backwoods  dwelling.  She 
told  me  its  timbers  and  covering  were 
of  well-seasoned  yellow  pine — which 
will  last  for  centuries — and  that  it  was 
built  by  a  Yankee  carpenter,  whom  they 
had  "ported'  firom  Charleston,  paying 
his  fiue,  and  giving  him  his  living  and 
two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day.  It  had 
cost  as  near  as  she  *  cud  reckon,  'bout 
two  thousan'  dollars.' 

It  was  five  o'clock,  when,  shaking 
them  warmly  by  the  hand,  I  bade  my 
pleasant  fiiends  *good-by,'  and  mount- 
ing my  horse  rode  off  to  the  Colonel's. 

The  fimily  were  at  supper  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  mansion,  and,  entering  the 
room,  I  took  my  accustomed  place  at  the 
table.  None  present  seemed  disposed 
to  conversation.  The  little  that  was 
said  was  spoken  in  a  low,  subdued  tone, 
and  no  allusicm  was  made  to  the  start- 
ling event  of  the  day.  At  last  Uie  octo- 
roon woman  asked  me  if  I  had  met  Mrs. 
Barnes  at  the  farmer's. 

'Yes,'  I  replied,  'and  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  her.    She  seems  one .  of 


those  rare  women  who  would  lend  grac« 
tb  even  the  lowest  station.' 

'  She  u  a  rare  woman ;  a  true,  sincere 
Christian.  Every  one  loves  her;  but 
few  know  all  her  worth ;  only  those  do 
who  have  gone  to  her  in  sorrow  and 
trial,  as — ^  and  her  voice  trembled,  and 
her  eyes  moistened — '  as  I  have.' 

And  so  that  poor,  outcast,  despised, 
dishonored  woman,  sq^ed  and  cast  off 
by  all  the  world,  had  found  one  sympa- 
thizing, pitying  fiiend.  Truly, '  He  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lunb.' 

When  the  meal  was  over,  all  but  Mad- 
am P retired  to  the  library.  Tom- 
my and  I  fell  to  reading,  but  the  Colonel 
shortly  rose  and  continued  pacing  up 
and  down  the  apartment  till  the  dock 
sounded  eight  The  lady  then  entered, 
and  said  to  him : 

'  The  negroes  are  ready,  David ;  will 
you  go,  Mr.  K T' 

'  I  think  not,  madam,'  I  replied ;  '  at 
least  not  now.' 

I  continued  reading,  for  a  time,  when, 
tiring  of  the  book,  I  laid  it  down,  and 
followed  them  to  the  little  burial-ground. 

The  grave  of  Sam  was  open,  and  the 
plantation  blacks  were  gathered  around 
it  In  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  rude  coffin,  the  Colond 
was  seated,  and  near  him  the  octoroon 
woman  and  her  son.  The  old  preacher 
was  speaking. 

'  My  chil'ren,'  he  said,  *  she  hab  gone 
ter  Him,  wid  bar  chile  —  gone  up  dar, 
whar  dey  doan't  sorrer  no  more,  whar 
dey  doan't  weep  no  more,  whar  all  tears 
am  wiped  from  dar  eyes  foreber.  I 
knows  she  lay  ban's  on  harsefl^  and  dat, 
my  chil'ren,  am  whot  none  ob  us  shud 
do,  'case  we'm  de  Lord's;  he  put  us 
bar,  an'  he'll  take  us  'way  when  we's 
fixL  wid  our  work,  not  afore.  We  hab  no 
right  ter  gwo  afore.  Pore  Juley  did — 
but  p'raps  she  cudn't  help  it  Fraps 
de  great  sorrer  war  so  big  in  bar  heart, 
dat  she  cudn't  fine  rest  nowhar  but  in 
de  cole,  dark  riber.  P'raps  she  wam't 
ter  blame — p'raps,'  and  here  his  eyes 
filled  —  'p'raps  ole  Pomp  war  all  ter 
blame,  f^  I  tole  bar,  my  diil'ren '  —  he 
could  say  no  more,  and  sinking  down  on 
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a  rude  seat^  he  oorered  his  ^use,  and 
sobbed  audibly.  Eren  the  Colonel's 
strong  frame  beared  with  emotion,  and 
not  a  dry  eye  was  near.  After  a  time 
the  old  man  rose  again,  and  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  and  upturned  fiu»,  continued : 

*  I>ur'8  One  up  dar,  my  children,  dat 
say:  ^Gome  unter  me,  all  ye  dat  am 
weary  an'  a  heaby  laden,  an'  I  will  gib 
you  ress.'  He,  de  good  Lord,  he  say 
dat ;  an'  p'raps  Juley  hard  him  say  it, 
an'  dat  make  bar  gwo.'  Again  his  Toice 
failed,  and  he  sank  down,  weeping  and 
moaning  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

A  pause  followed,  when  the  Colonel 
rose,  and  aided  by  Jim  and  two  other 
blacks,  with  his  own  hands  nailed  down 
the  lid,  and  lowered  the  rude  cofiBn  into 
the  ground.  Then  the  earth  was  thrown 
upon  it,  and  then  the  long,  low  chant 
which  the  negroes  raise  over  the  dead, 
mingling  now  with  sobs  and  moans,  and 
breaking  into  a  strange  wild  wail,  went 
up  among  the  pines,  and  floating  off  on 
the  still  night  air,  echoed  through  the 
dark  woods,  till  it  soimded  like  music 
from  the  grave.  I  have  been  in  the 
chamber  of  the  dying ;  I  have  seen  the 
young  and  tilie  beautiful  laid  away  in  the 
earth ;  but  I  never  felt  the  solemn  aw- 
fulness  of  death  as  I  did  when,  in  the 
stillness  and  darkness  of  night,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  wild  grief  of  that  negro 
group,  and  saw  the  bodies  of  that  slave 
mother  and  her  child,  lowered  to  their 
ereriasting  rest  by  the  side  of  Sam. 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  mellow 
with  the  rays  of  the  winter  sun,  which 
in  Carolina  lends  the  warmth  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  chills  of  January,  when,  with 
my  portmanteau  stripped,  and  my  thin 
overcoat  on  my  arm,  I  gave  my  last  *  God 
bless  you'  to  the  octoroon  woman,  and 
turned  my  fiice  toward  home. 

Jim  shouted,  *A11  ready,'  the  driver 
cracked  his  whip,  and  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Georgetown. 

The  recent  rains  had  hardened  the 
roads,  the  bridges  were  repaired,  and 
we  were  whirled  rapidly  forward,  and  at 
one  o'clock  reached  Bucksville.  There 
we  met  a  cordial  welcome,  and  remained 
to  dinner.    Our  host  pressed  us  to  pass 


Ihe  night  at  his  house,  but  the  Colond 
had  business  with  one  of  his  secession 
friends  residing  down  the  road  —  my 

wayside  acquaintance.  Colonel  A , 

and  desired  to  stay  over  night  with  him. 
At  three  o'clock,  bidding  a  kindly  fare- 
well to  Captain  B and  his  excellent 

fiunily,  we  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  among  the 
western  pines,  when  we  turned  into  a 
broad  avenue,  lined  with  stately  old 
trees,  and  rode  up  to  the  door-way  of 
the  rice-planter.  It  was  a  large,  square, 
dingy  old  house,  seated .  on  a  gentle 
knoll,  a  short  half-mile  frcfm  the  river, 
al<mg  whose  banks  stretched  the  rice- 
fields.  We  entered,  and  were  soon  wel- 
comed by  its  proprietor. 

He  received  my  friend  warmly,  and 
gave  me  a  courteous  greeting,  remarking, 
when  I  mentioned  that  I  was  homeward 
bound,  that  it  was  wise  to  go.  *  Things 
are  very  unsettled;  there's  no  telling 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth ;  feeling  is 
running  very  high,  and  a  N<»rthem  man, 
whatever  his  principles,  is  not  safe  here. 
By  the  way,'  he  added,  *  did  you  not  meet 
with  some  little  obstruction  at  Conway- 
boro,  on  your  way  up  ? ' 

*Tes,  I  did;  a  person  there  ordered 
me  back,  but  when  things  began  to  look 
serious,  Scipio,  the  negro  whom  you  saw 
with  me,  got  me  out  of  the  hobble.' 

^Didn't  he  tell  the  gentl^nan  that 
you  were  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
and  had  met  me  by  appointment  at  Cap- 
tain B ^'s  ?'  he  a^ed,  smiling. 

*I  believe  he  did,  sir;  but  I  assure 
you,  /  said  nothing  of  the  land,  and  I 
think  the  black  should  not  be  blamed, 
under  the  circumstances.' 

' Oh  t  no;  I  don't  blame  him.  I  think 
he  did  a  smart  thing.  He  might  have 
said  you  were  my  grandmother,  if  it 
would  have  served  you,  for  that  low 
fellow  is  as  fractious  as  the  devil,  and 
dead  sure  on  the  trigger.' 

*You  are  very  good,  sir,'  I  replied; 
'how  did  you  hear  of  it?' 

'A  day  or   two   afterward,  B 

passed  here  on  his  way  to  Georgetown. 
I  had  been  riding  out,  and  happened  to 
be  at  the  head  of  my  avenue  when  he 
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wts  going  by.  He  stopped,  and  asked 
if  I  knew  you.  Not  knowing  then  the 
ctTCumstances,  I  said  that  I  had  met  you 
casudly  at  Bucksrille,  but  had  no  par* 
ticuhtr  acquaintance  with  you.  He  rode 
on,  saying  nothing  fhrther.  The  next 
morning  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  George^ 
town,  and  at  Mr.  Fraser's  office  accident- 
i^y  heard  that  Scip — ^who  is  well  known 
and  uniyersally  liked  there— was  to  haye 
a  public  whipping  that  evening.  Some- 
thing prompted  me  to  inquire  into  it, 
and  I  was  told  that  he  had  been  charged 

by  B with  shielding  a  well-known 

abolitionist  at  Goawayboro — a  man  who 
was  going  through  iJie  up-country  <Ms- 
tributing  such  damnable  publications  as 
the  New-York  Independent  and  Tribune, 
I  knew,  of  course,  it  referred  to  you,  and 
that  it  wasn^t  true.  I  went  to  Scip  and 
got  the  fiusts,  and  by  stretching  the  truth 
a  little,  finally  got  him  off.  There  was 
a  slight  discrepancy  between  my  two 
accounts  of  you,'  (and  here  he  laughed 

heartily,)  *and  B ^  when  we  were 

before  the  Justice,  remarked  on  it,  and 
came  d  —  d  near  calling  me  a  liar.  It 
was  lucky  he  didn't,  for  if  he  had  he'd 
gone  to  h  —  1  before  the  place  was  hot 
enough  for  him.' 

*  I  can  not  tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  how 
grateful  I  am  to  you  i<x  this.  It  would 
have  pained  me  more  than  I  can  express, 
if  Scip  had  suffered  for  doing  a  disinter- 
ested kindness  to  me.' 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  again 
on  our  way,  and  twelve  o'clock  found  us 
seated  at  a  dinner  of  bacon,  corn-bread, 
and  waffles,  in  the  *"  first  hotel '  of  George- 
town. The  Charleston  boat  was  to  leave 
at  three  o'clock ;  and,  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  over,  I  sallied  out  to  find  Scip. 
After  a  half-hour's  search  I  found  him 
on  *  Shackelford's  wharf^'  engaged  in 
loading  a  schooner  bound  for  New-Tork 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton  and  turpentine. 

He  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and  after 
I  told  him  I  was  going  home,  and  might 
never  see  him  again,  I  took  his  hand 
warmly  in  mine,  and  said : 

'Scip,  I  have  heard  of  the  disgrace 
that  was  near  being  put  upon  you  on 
my  account,  and  I  feel  deeply  the  disin- 


terested service  you  did  to  me ;  now,  I 
e(m  not  go  away  without  doing  9om&- 
thing  for  you — showing  you  in  tome  way 
that  I  appreciate  and  like  you.' 

*I  Hkes  you^  massa,'  he  replied,  the 
tears  coming  to  his  eyes ;  '  I  tuk  ter  you 
de  bery  fiiss  day  I  seed  you,  'case,  I 
s'pose '  —  and  he  wrung  my  hand  till  it 
ached  —  *  you  pitied  de  pore  bradc  man. 
But  you  kamt  do  nuffin  flir  me^  massa ; 
I  doan't  want  nuffin ;  I  doan't  want  ter 
leab  bar,  'case  de  Lord  dat  put  me  bar 
am't  willin'  I  shud  gwa  But  you  kin 
do  suffin,  massa,  fhr  de  pore  bradc  man, 
an'  dat'll  be  doin'  it  fur  me^  'case  my 
heart  am  all  in  dat  You  Idn  tell  dem 
folks  up  dar,  whar  you  Hb,  massa,  dat 
we'm  not  like  de  brutes,  as  dey  tink  we 
is.  Dat  we's  got  souls,  an'  'teUig^ce, 
an'  feeUn's,  an'  am  men  like  demselfs. 
You  kin  tell  'em,  too,  massa  —  'case 
you's  edication,  and  kin  talk — how  de 
pore  wite  man  am  kep'  down  bar ;  how 
he'm  ragged,  an'  starvin',  an'  ob  no  ac- 
count, 'case  de  brack  man  am  a  slave. 
How  der  chil'ren  can't  get  no  schulein', 
how  eben  de  grow'd-up  ones  doan't  know 
nuffin-^ not  eben  so  much  as  de  pore 
brack  slave,  'case  de  'stockracy  want 
dar  votes,  an  cudn't  get  'em  ef  dey 
'low'd  'em  lamin'.  Ef  your  folk«  know'd 
all  de  truf— ef  dey  know'd  how  boff  de 
brack  an'  de  pore  w'ite  man,  am  on  de 
groun',  an'  can't  git  up,  ob  demselfs  — 
dey'd  do  suffin  —  dey'd  break  de  Con- 
stertution — dey'd  do  ivffin  ter  help  us. 
I  doan't  want  no  one  hurted,  I  doan't 
want  no  one  wronged ;  but  jess  tink  ob 
it,  massa,  four  million  ob  bracks,  an' 
nigh  so  many  pore  w'ites,  wid  de  bressed 
Gospil  shinin'  down  on  'em,  an'  dey  not 
knowin'  on  it  All  dem  —  ebry  one  ob 
'em  —  made  in  de  image  ob  de  great 
God,  an'  dey  driven  roun'  an'  'bused 
wuss  dan  de  brutes.  You's  seed  dis, 
massa,  wid  your  own  eyes,  an'  you  kin 
toll  'em  on  it ;  an*  you  will  tell  'em  on 
it,  massa ; '  and  again  he  took  my  hand 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks ; 
'an'  Scip  will  bress  you  fur  it,  massa — 
wid  his  bery  lass  breaf  he'll  bress  you ; 
an'  de  good  Lord  will  bress  you,  too, 
massa;  he  will  foreber  bress  you,  for 
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he^m  on  de  side  ob  de  pore  an*  de  *ffict- 
ed;  his  own  book  say  dat,  an'  it  am 
true,  I  knows  it,  for  Ifeels  it  A^ir;*  and 
he  Uiid  fajs  hand  on  his  heart,  and  was 
silent 

I  oonld  not  speak  for  a  moment 
When  I  mastered  my  leelings,  I  said : 
'I  wiU  do  it  Sdp;  as  God  gires  me 
strength,  I  wiU: 

Reader,  I  am  keeping  my  word. 

This  is  not  a  work  of  fiction.  It  is  a 
record  of  fitots,  and  therefore  the  reader 
win  not  expect  me  to  dispose  of  its  yari- 
ons  dMuracters  on  artistic  principles  — 
that  is,  lay  them  away  in  one  <^  those 
final  receptacles  for  the  creations  of  the 
romancer  —  the  graye  and  matrimony. 
Death  has  been  among  them,  but  nearly 
an  are  yet  ddng  their  work  in  this 
breathing,  busy  world. 

The  characters  I  haye  introduced  are 
real  They  are  not  drawn  with  the 
pendl  of  fimcy,  nor,  I  trust,  colored 
with  the  tints  of  prejudice.  The  scenes 
I  haye  described  are  true.  I  haye  taken 
some  liberties  with  the  names  of  persons 
and  places,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  al- 
tered dates ;  but  the  eyents  themsehres 
occurred  under  my  own  obseryation. 
No  one  acquainted  with  the  section  of 
country  I  haye  described,  or  fiuniliar 
with  the  characters  I  haye  delineated, 
will  questi<m  this  statement  Lest  some 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  slaye  and  the 
poor  white  man  of  the  South,  as  he 
actually  is,  should  deem  my  picture 
oyerdrawn,  I  will  say  that  *  the  half  has 
not  been  told  I  *  If  the  whole  were  re- 
lated— ^if  the  Southern  system,  in  all  its 
naked  u^iness,  were  fiiUy  exposed — the 
truth  would  read  like  fiction,  and  the 
baldest  relation  <^  fact  like  the  wildest 
dream  of  romanca 

The  oyerseer  was  neyer  taken.  A  let- 
ter which  I  receiyed  from  Colonel  J ^ 

shortly  prior  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
mails,  informed  me  that  Koye  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  mountains  into 
Tennessee,  where,  in  an  interior  town, 
he  disposed  of  the  horse,  and  then  made 
his  way  by  an  inland  route  to  the  fi^e 
States.    The  horse  the  Colonel  had  re- 


ooTwed,  but  the  oyerseer  he  neyer  ex- 
pected to  see.  lioye  is  now,  no  doubt, 
somewhere  in  the  North,  and  is  proba- 
bly at  this  present  writhig  a  zeak>u8 
Union  man,  of  somewhat  the  same 
'stripe*  as  the  conductors  of  the  New- 
YoriL  HtfraUd  and  the  Boston  Cowrwr. 

I  haye  not  heard  directly  fit)m  Sdpio, 
but  one  day  last  July,  after  a  long 
search,  I  found  on  one  of  the  wharyea 
of  South  street  a  coasting  captain  who 
knew  him  well,  and  who  had  seen  him 
the  month  preyious  at  Georgetown.  He 
was  at  that  time  pursuing  his  usual  ayo- 
cations,  and  was  as  much  rejected  and 
trusted  as  when  I  met  him. 

A  few  days  after  the  tidings  of  the 
fidl  of  Sumter  were  receiyed  in  New* 
Toric,  and  when  I  had  witnessed  the 
spontaneous  and  uniyersal  uprising  of 
the  North  which  followed  that  event,  I 
dispatched  letters  to  seyeral  of  my 
Southern  friends,  giving  them  as  near  as 
I  could  an  account  of  the  true  state  of 
feeling  here,  and  representing  the  utter 
madness  of  the  course  the  South  was 
pursuing.  One  of  these  letters  went  to 
my  Union  acquaintance  whom  I  have 
called,  in  the  preceding  pages,  *Andy 
Jones.' 

He  pr<miptly  replied,  and  a  pretty 
regular  correspondence  ensued  between 
us,  which  has  continued,  at  intervals, 
even  since  the  suspension  of  intercourse 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 

Andy  has  stood  firmly  and  nobly  by 
the  old  flag.  At  the  risk  of  every  thing, 
he  has  boldly  expressed  his  sentiments 
every  where.  With  his  life  in  his  hand 
and— a  revolver  in  eadi  of  his  breeches- 
pockets,  he  walked  the  streets  of  Wil- 
mington when  the  secession  fever  was  at 
its  hight,  openly  proclaiming  his  undy- 
ing loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  *no  man 
dared  gainsay  him.* 

But  with  all  his  patriotism,  Andy 
keeps  a  bright  eye  on  the  *  main  chance.* 
Like  his  brother,  the  Northern  Yankee, 
whom  he  scmieiriiat  resembles  and  great- 
ly admires,  he  never  omits  an  opportu- 
nity of  ^turmng  an  honest  penny.*  In 
defiance  of  custom-house  regulations 
and  <tf  our  strict  bkekade,  he  has  carried 
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OQ  a  more  or  ksB  ngnlar  tni£Bc  witii 
New-Tork  and  Boston  (via  Hali&z  and 
other  neutral  pcHrts)  erer  since  Norths 
Carolina  seceded.  His  turpentine,  while 
it  was  still  his  property,  has  been  sold 
in  the  New-Tork  market,  under  the  yery 
eyes  of  the  goyemment  officials,  and, 
honest  reader,  /  hare  known  of  it 

By  yarious  roundabout  means,  I  haye 
recently  receiyed  letters  from  him.  His 
last,  dated  in  April,  and  brought  to  a 
neutral  port  by  a  shipmaster  whom  he 
implicitly  trusts,  has  reached  me  since 
the  preyious  chapters  were  written.  It 
coyers  six  pages  of  foolsci^,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  defiance  of  all  grammatical  and 
orthographical  principles ;  but  as  it  con- 
yeys  important  intdUgence  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this 
narratiye,  I  will  transcribe  a  portion 
of  it 

It  gaye  me  the  melancholy  tidings  of 

the  death  of  Colonel  J .    He  had 

joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  fell, 
brayely  meeting  a  charge  of  tiie  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  at  Roanoke. 

On  receiying  the  news  of  his  friend's 
death,  Andy  rode  oyer  to  the  plantation, 

and  found  Madam  P plunged  in  the 

deepest  grieC  While  he  was  there,  a 
letter  arriyed  from  Charieston,  with  in- 
telligence (^  the  dangerous  illness  of  her 
son.  This  second  blow  crushed  her. 
For  seyeral  days  she  was  delirious  and 
her  life  despaired  of;  but  throughout 
the  whole,  the  noble  corn-cracker,  ne- 
glecting eyery  thing,  remained  beside 
her. 

When  she  returned  to  herself  and 
had  in  a  measure  recoyered  her  strength, 
she  learned  that  the  Colonel  had  Idt  no 
will;  that  she  was  still  a  slaye,  and 
soon  to  be  sold,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Colonel's  per$onal  propertpy  according 
to  law. 

This  is  what  Andy  writes  about  the 
afflur.  I  giye  the  l^ter  as  he  wrote  it, 
merely  correcting  the  punctuation  and 
enough  of  the  idling  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible: 

'Wen  I  hard  thet  th'  Cunnel  hadent 
leff  no  wil,  I  was  hard  put  what  ter 
dew;  but  arter  thinkin'  on  it  oyer  a 


speXl^  I  knowed  shede  har  on  it  sumhow ; 
so  I  'eluded  to  tell  har  mise£  She  tuk 
en  d  —  d  hard  at  fruit,  but  arter  a  bit, 
grew  more  calm  like,  and  then  she  sed 
it  war  God's  wil,  an'  she  wudent  kom- 
plane.  Te  knows  Fye  got  a  wile,  but 
w'en  the  ma'am  sed  thet,  she  luk'd  so 
like  an  angel,  thet  d — d  eff  I  cud  help 
puttin'  my  arms  round  har,  an'  huggin' 
on  har,  till  she  a'moste  screeched.  Wal, 
I  toled  har  I'd  stan'  by  har,  eff  eyri- 

thing  went  ter  h — 1,  an'  I  wil,  by . 

*I  made  up  mi  minde  to  onst  yrhMt 
ter  dew.  It  war  darned  harde  woric  tur 
bee  'way  from  hum  jess  then,  but  I  war 
in  frir  it ;  soe  I  put  ter  Charleston,  ter 
see  th'  Cunnel's  'oman.  Wal,  I  seed 
har,  an'  I  toled  har  how  th'  ma'am  felte, 
an'  how  mutch  shede  dun  at  makein'  th' 
CunneFs  money,  (she  made  ni^  th'  hul 
on  it,  'case  he  war  alers  keerles,  an'  tuk 
no  'count  uy  things ;  eff  't'aden't  been 
ftir  thet,  hede  made  a  wil,)  an'  I  axed 
har  ter  see  thet  the  ma'am  had  free  pa- 
pers ter  onst    An'  whot  der  ye  s'poze 

she  sed?    Nuthin',  by ,  'cept  she 

dident  no  nuthin'  'bout  bisniss,  an'  1^ 
all  uy  sech  things  ter  har  loryer.  Wal, 
then  I  went  ter  him — ^he  ar  one  on  them 
slick,  ily,  seceshun  houn's  who'd  sell 
thar  soles  fur  a  kountterfit  dollar — an' 
he  toled  me  th'  'ministratur  hadent  sot 
yit,  an'  he  cudent  dew  nuthin'  till  he 
bed.  Ses  I :  *  Ye  mean  th'  'oman's  got 
tergwoterth'hi'estbider?'  'Yas,' he 
sed,  ^the  Cunnel's  go£  dets,  an'  the'ye 
got  ter  bee  pade,  an'  th'  persoonal  prop- 
'ty  muste  bee  sold  ter  dew  it'  Then  I 
sed,  'twud  bee  sum  time  'fore  thet  war 
dun,  an'  the  'oman's  'most  ded  an  uy  no 
use  now;  ^what'U  ye  Mre  har  tur  me 
ftir.'  He  said  a  hun'red  ftir  sicks 
months.  I  planked  down  the  money 
ter  onst,  an'  put  off. 

'  I  war  bilin'  oyer,  but  it  somhow  com 
inter  my  bed  thet  the  Cunnd's  'oman 
oudn't  bee  aU  stun ;  so  I  gose  thar  agin, 
an'  I  toled  har  what  the  loryer  sed,  an' 
made  a  reg'lar  stump-'peal  tew  har  bettur 
natur.  I  axed  har  ef  she'd  leff  the 
'oman  who'd  made  har  husban's  fortun', 
who  war  the  muther  uy  his  chil'ren,  who 
ftir  twenty  yar  bed  nussed  him  in  sick- 
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ness  an*  cheered  him  in  healtl^  ef  shede 
let  thet  *oman  bee  auckjund  off  ter  th' 
hTest  bider.  I  axed  al  thet,  an'  what 
der  ye  think  she  sed  ?  Why,  jest  this. 
'/  doan't  no  nuthin*  'bout  it,  Mister 
Jones.  Te  raily  must  talke  t^  mi  lor- 
yer;  them  matters  I  leaves  'tirely  ter 
him.'  Then  I  sed  I  s'posed  the  niggers 
war  ter  bee  adyerdst  *0  yast'  she 
sed,  (an*  ye  see  she know'd ad  —  d  site 
*bout  thet,)  *all  on  'em  muss  bee  soldo, 
'esse  ye  knows  I  never  did  Iuy  the  kun- 
tiy ;  'sides  /  cuden't  karry  on  the  plant- 
tshon,  no  how.'  Then  sed  I :  'The  Or- 
kans  traders  'ill  be  thar,  an'  she  wun't 
sen  for  but  one  use,  fur  she's  hansum 
yit ;  an'  ma'am,  ye  wun't  leff  a  'oman 
as  white  as  you  is,  who  fur  twenty  yar 
hes  ben  a  tru  an'  fkthefld  wife  tar  yer 
own  ded  husban',  (I  shudn't  hev  put 
thet  in,  but  d — d  ef  I  cud  help  it,)  ye 
wunt  put  Aor  up  on  the  block,  an'  her 
bar  struck  down  ter  the  hi'est  bider,  ter 
bee  made  ad — d  onf 

*  Wal,  I  s'pose  she  haden't  forgot  thet 
far  uMMre'n  twelve  yar  the  Gunnel  bed 
htc^d  t'other  'oman  an'  onely  Hied  bar ; 
for  w*en  I  sed  thet,  bar  ize  snapped  like 
h — 1,  an'  she  screetched  eout  thet  she 
dident  'low  no  sech  wurds  in  bar  hous', 
an*  ordurd  me  ter  leave.  Mitey  sqeem- 
Ish  thet,  wam't  it  ?  bein'  as  shede  been 
fur  so  mony  yar  the  Gunnel's  — — ,  an' 
tti'  tuUier  one  his  raal  wife. 

*lV^al,  I  did  leav' ;  but  I  leff  a  piece 
of  mi  mind  ahind.    I  toled  bar  I'de  buy 


thet  ar  'oman  ef  she  cost  all  I  war  wuth 
and  I  had  ter  pawne  my  sole  ter  git  the 
money;  an'  I  added,  jest  by  way  uv 
sweet'nin'  the  pill,  thet  I  owed  all  I  bed 
ter  bar  husband,  an'  dident  fiirget  my 
dets  ef  she  did  A«m,  an'  ef  his  own  wife 
disgraced  him,  I'd  be  d  —  d  ef  /wud. 

*  Wal,  Tve  got  th'  ma'am  an'  har  boy 
ter  hum,  an'  my  'oman  hes  tuk  ter  har 
a  he^.  I  doan't  no  w'en  the  sale's  ter 
cum  off,  but  ye  may  bet  hi'  on  my  bein' 
thar,  an'  I'll  buy  har  ef  I  hev  ter  go  my 
hull  pile  on  har,  an'  borrer  th'  money 
fur  ole  Pomp.  But  he'll  go  cheap,  'case 
the  Gunnel's  deth  nigh  dun  him  up.  It 
clean  killed  Ante  Lucey.  She  never 
held  her  bed  up  arter  she  heerd  *  Masser 
Davy '  war  ded,  fur  she  sot  har  vary  life 
on  him.  Don't  ye  feel  consarned  'bout 
the  ma'am  —  I  knows  ye  sot  hi'  on  har. 
Fll  Inty  har  shore.  Thet  an'  deth  ar 
th'  onely  things  thet  I  knows  on,  in  this 
world,  jess  now,  that  ar  sabtin.' 

Suc^  is  Andy's  letter.  Misspelled 
and  profEuie  though  it  be,  I  would  not 
alter  a  word  or  a  syllable  of  it  It  de- 
serves to  be  written  in  characters  of  gold 
and  himg  up  in  the  sky,  where  it  might 
be  read  by  all  the  world.  And  it  is 
written  in  the  sky  —  in  the  great  record 
hock — and  it  will  be  read  when  you 
and  I,  reader,  meet  the  assembled  uni- 
verse, to  give  account  of  what  we  have 
done  and  written.  God  grant  that  our 
record  may  show  some  such  deed  as 
that! 


VOL.  n. 


SOXJTHERN   RIGHTS. 

The  right  to  poison  bullets, 

The  right  to  rifle  graves, 
To  cut  our  prisoners'  gullets. 

Or  treat  them  like  our  slaves ; 
The  right  to  use  the  savage 

To  aid  us  in  our  fight, 
To  fireely  scalp  and  ravage. 

Each  is  a  Southern  right 
Gall  not  these  claims  Satanic, 

They're  far  beyond  your  ken : 
How  can  a  low  mechanic 

Know  aught  of  gentlemen  ? 
10 
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MACCARONI  AND    CANVAS. 

•VI. 


ON 


With  that  wise  foresight,  shared  by 
all  European  rulers,  the  Roman  Pincio 
was  undoubtedly  wedded  to  its  purpose 
of  keeping  the  idle  ones  very  busy  at 
the  very  time  of  day  when  revolutionaiy 
plots  find  the  best  hearing — before  din- 
ner. Whirling  around  its  walks  in  car- 
riages, or  gently  promenading  under 
trees,  among  rose-bushes,  and  by  foun- 
tuns,  while  a  large  band  of  musicians 
play  with  spirit  fine  selections  fi:t>m  the 
last  operas,  or  fkyorite  airs  from  old 
ones ;  the  eye  gratified  by  the  sight  of 
pleasant  fiices,  or  dwelling  enraptured 
on  the  beautiftil  landscape  spread  before 
it  —  how  can  the  brain  disengage  itself 
to  think  of  Liberty,  won  through  toil 
and  battle,  only  to  be  preserved  by  sdf- 
denial  and  moral  strength  ? 

But  the  trayeler  who  trayels  only  to 
travel,  and  has  the  means  and  spirit  to 
find  pleasure  wherever  he  goes,  thinlnng 
only  of  what  he  sees,  enjoys  to  its  fiillest 
extent  the  luxurious  seat  of  the  hired, 
white-damask-lined  carriage,  drawn  by 
stalwart,  heavy-limbed,  coal-blade  horses, 
with  sweeping  tails,  the  white  foam  fly- 
ing from  the  champed  silver  bits,  the 
whole  turn-out  driven  by  a  handsome, 
white-gloved,  black-coated  Roman.  In 
solemn  state  and  swiftly,  he  winds  up 
the  zig-zag  road  leading,  firom  the  piazza 
Popolo,  (so-called  from  popolo,  a  poplar- 
tree,  and  not  as  the  English  will  have  it, 
from  popolo^  the  people,)  and  at  last 
reaches  the  summit  of  Roman  ambition 
— the  top  of  the  Pincian  hilL  He  passes 
other  carriages  filled  with  other  strang- 
ers like  himself  or  with  titled  and  fisish- 
ionable  Romans,  and  finally,  his  carriage 
drawn  up  to  one  side  of  the  broad  drive 
in  front  of  the  semi -circle  where  the 
band  plays,  he  descends,  to  walk  around 
and  chat  with  the  friends  he  may  find 
there. 

Toward  sunset  the  scene  is  full  of  ani- 


mation. The  sabres  of  the  eavahy  sol- 
diers, on  guard  to  prevent  infiiuition  of 
rules,  gleam  brightiy ;  the  old  infiintiy 
soldiers  are  dartu^  here  and  there,  chas- 
ing away  sundry  ownerless  dogs,  idio 
always  miUce  it  a  point  to  promenade 
the  Pincio ;  the  Italian  nurses  from  Al- 
bano,  or  at  least  dressed  in  Albanese  cosr 
tume,  shine  conspicuous  in  theb  orim- 
son-bodiced  dresses;  Englishmen  going 
through  their  constitutional ;  Frendi- 
men  mourning  for  the  Ohamps  Elys^es; 
artists  in  broad-brim  hats  smoking  ci- 
gars ;  Americans  observing  Italy,  so  as 
to  be  like  Italians ;  ladies  of  all  nations 
commanding  the  attention  of  mankind 
as  they  sweep  along  the  hard -rolled 
gravel  -  walks ;  smiles,  bows,  looks  of 
love,  indignation,  afiection,  coquetry  ; 
faces  reflective  of  great  deeds  and  great- 
er dinners  .  .  .  every  &ce  bright  in  the 
lambent  amber  light  that  streams  from 
the  sun  dipping  his  head  preparatory  to 
putting  on  his  ni^t-oap,  and  bidding 
Rome  felicmima  fU>tte  f  a  most  happy 
night 

Over  the  irregular  walls  of  the  sub- 
dued white  and  mellow  gray  houses  and 
palaces,  beyond  the  Tiber  running  red 
in  the  dying  sunlight,  over  the  round- 
walled  castle  of  San  Angelo,  the  dome 
of  Saint  Peter's  rises  full  in  the  midst 
of  the  twinkling,  hazy,  red  and  golden 
light.  Passing  the  stone-pines  crowning 
Monte  Mario,  Uiere  gleam  away  to  the 
left  the  far  waters  of  the  sea,  over  which 
Uie  purple  mist  of  young  night  t^iderly, 
softly  fiJls.  Once  thoughtfully  noted, 
you  will  remember  this  glowing  scene 
years  afi;er  sublimer  and  wilder  views 
are  lost  to  memory  or  grown  so  fidnt  that 
they  are  to  you  but  as  dull  colors  seen 
in  dreams  of  old  age  compared  to  the 
flashing  brightness  of  those  presented 
to  the  closed  eyes  of  youth. 

As  the  sun  sets  and  those  in  carriages 
and  on  foot  slowly  leave  the  hig^ts  of 
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the  Pindo,  and  descend  once  more  to 
the  old  city,  you  will  heur,  as  the  eren* 
ing  sttr  shines  brighter  and  brighter, 
the  first  liqtdd,  thrilling  notes  of  the 
ni^tingales ;  then  as  you  lean  oyer  the 
stone  pan^t,  dreamily  looking  into  the 
dense  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs  beneath 
yon,  you  will  feel  the  beauty  of  those 


Seek  the  nightingale's  Beqnestered  bower, 
Who  with  her  love-lorn  melody 
So  bewitched  thee  in  the  Tenud  honr : 
When  she  ceased  to  love,  she  oeased  to  be. 

It  18  from  the  months  <^  May  to  No- 
vember, wh«i  trarelers  haye  left  Rome, 
and  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  your  walks  on  the  Pindo  will 
pioye  something  more  than  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  a  stroll  in  Baden-Baden,  or  a 
reyiral  of  ideas  common  to  the  Prado  or 
Prater.  No  longer  the  Httle  prettiness- 
es  of  the  Medioean  Venus  flirt  by  you 
in  the  nervous  silks  that  flutter  along 
these  walks,  but  something  nobly  wo- 
manly, of  a  solid  past,  slow  and  stately, 
mores  solenmly  by.  We  know  the  lives 
of  these  copies  of  the  Venus  of  Milos, 
we  know  its  most  commonplace  and 
vulgar  attributes,  but  we  know,  too,  its 
strength !  The  city  of  Rome  holds  in 
its  women  the  mothers  of  heroes,  when 
Providence  shall  withdraw  the  black  veil 
now  himg  over  their  rude  minds,  and  let 
in  the  lig^t  of  knowledge.  We  who 
lau^  at  their  sad  ignorance,  think  what 
we  would  be  without  liberty— our  minds 
enslared,  geography  tabooed  I  Egypt  is 
a  paradise  compared  to  Rome. 

The  advantages  <^  foreign  travel  to  an 
intelligent  American  are  to  teach  him  . . . 
the  disadvantages  of  living  any  where 
save  in  America.  And  though  the  art- 
isde  eye  dwells  with  sudi  loving  repose 
on  the  soothing  oc^ors  of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  subdued  white  and  gray 
tones  of  Roman  ruins  and  palaces,  walls 
and  houses,  yet  the  owner  of  that  art- 
istic eye  should  restrain  his  wrath  at  the 
fiery  red  bricks  <^  our  own  cities,  for 
kt  him  reflect  that  this  color  goads  him 
on,  as  it  doth  a  bull,  to  make  valorous 
effiorts — to  do  something  I 

Looking  down  from  the  stone  balus* 


trade  of  the  Pindo  on  the  piazza  Popolo, 
we  note  two  churdies,  one  on  dther  side 
of  the  Corso ;  their  ardutecture  is  ndther 
more  nor  less  hideous  than  nine  tenths  of 
the  other  three  himdred  and  odd  church- 
es of  Rome ;  the  same  heavy,  half-cooked 
look  about  doors  and  vnndows,  suggest- 
mg  codced-'faats  of  the  largest  size  on 
the  heads  of  dwarfis  of  no  size  at  all ; 
the  same  heavy  scroll-work,  reminding 
one  of  the  work  of  a  playful  giant  of  a 
green-grocer  who  has  made  a  bouquet 
of  sausages  and  cabbages,  egg-plants  and 
legs  of  mutton,  and  exhibits  it  to  a  thick- 
headed public  as  a  —  work  of  art  0 
Roman  P20^/  lay  this  flattering  imction 
to  your  soul — we  did  not  do  that ! 

The  history  of  all  nations  seem  to  in- 
dicate successive  ages  of  grub  and  but- 
terfly-life; certainly  Rome  has  been  a 
grub  long  oiough.  Let  us  hope  the  sim 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  King  of  Gallant 
Men,  vnll  hasten  the  time  when  the  Ro- 
mans shall  wing  their  vmy  to  the  light 
of  Liberfy.  These  mockeries  of  archi- 
tecture shall  then  stand  as  warning  fin- 
gers to  the  Romans  of  the  sad  days  that 
were;  the  days  when  mind  and  body 
were  enslaved,  and  the  grinning  monkey 
held  the  dove  tight-dutched  in  his  bru- 
tal grasp.  Through  sword  and  fire  pub- 
lic taste  must  pass  before  it  is  purified : 
the  mountain-stream,  dashing  along  with 
boimding  steps,  is  clear  and  spariding, 
but  in  the  long  stretch  of  level  pasture- 
land  or  prairie  it  is  still  and — dirty. 

It  may  be  well  to  descend  and  wander 
through  those  close  and  narrow  streets 
where  the  waste-water  of  old  Roman 
aquMucts  makes  green  and  damp  the 
foundation  stories  of  gloomy  houses,  and 
where  the  carduUy  -  nurtured  traveler 
sees  sights  of  smoked  interiors,  dirt  and 
rubbish  in  the  streets,  that  terrify  him ; 
but  let  him  remember  that  in  the  worst 
of  these  kennels  the  inhabitants  have 
never  forgotten  that  they  had  a  Past, 
and  the  *I  am  a  Roman  Citizen  I '  still 
rings  in  their  ears,  eats  into  their  hearts, 
and  is  at  thdr  tongue's  end.  Monsieur 
About  was  in  Rome  when  Caper  wns 
there;  he  saw  these  Romans  throu^ 
Napoleonic  iqpectades:  while  one  foot 
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was  trying  to  stamp  on  Antonelli  gently, 
the  other  was  daintily  ascending  the 
shining  steps  leading  to  the  temple  of 
Gallic  fame.  He  is  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  Romans  are  hangers^n  of 
hangers-(»i  to  patricians,  from  which  we 
are  to  infer,  if  the  patricians  are  eyer 
hung,  there  will  be  a  heavy  weight  to 
their  feet  1 

Bocjean,  one  afternoon,  after  a  walk 
on  the  Pmdo,  was  returning  to  his 
studio,  when,  as  he  descended  to  the 
Via  Babuino,  he  met  a  Boman  artist 
named  Attonito,  who  cultivated  the  Eng- 
lish. 

*0w  arr  you  toe-day,  my  dear?*  he 
asked  Rocjean. 

^  Quite  well,  except  a  slight  attack  of 
bad  English,  from  which  I  hope  to  re- 
cover in  a  few  minutes.* 

*Pray  tell  unto  me  th-hat  weech  is 
bad  Englis.' 

*  Haven^t  you  been  on  the  Pindo  V 
'Tas,  I  tak*  consteetutionails  up  there 

avery  afternoons ;  it  is  a  costume  Englis* 
th-hat  I  vary  moche  cotton  to.'  .  .  . 

*W-hatl  Cotton  to?  Why,  that  is 
a  dear  Americanism;  where  did  you 
pick  it  up?' 

*  Meester  Caper  of  Noo-Tork,  he  told 
unto  me  it  am  more  elegant  as  to  say,  I 
love,  or  I  affection.  Bote,  'ave  you  saw 
that  bu-tee-fool  creechure  with  'air  of 
flags?'... 

*What!' 

*'Air  of  flags;  'ow  you  name  eet? 
Capellatura  di  lino  t ' 

*OhI  you  mean  tow-head?' 

'  Toe  I  no,  no  t    I  mean  lino.^ 

*Ahl  yes,  flaxen  hair.' 

'  Beniisimo  I  Vary  well,  flagson  'air 
and  blue  eyze.  Shhe  was  in  carri-adge 
with  Lady  Blumpudy.  I  go  avery  after- 
noons to  inspect  her  as  she  takes  tiie 
airs  on  the  Pindo.  Eet  would  gife  me 
great  pleasures  to  ally  myself  to  her  in 
marriage  compact,  bote  I  do  not  know 
eef  she  ha»  a  fortune.  Do  you  know 
any  theengs?' 

*Tes,  a  great  many ;  one  of  which  is 
that  it  is  my  dinner-time,  and  as  I  turn 
down  the  C<Midotti — good  afternoon.' 

*  Qoo-ood  by,  my  dear,'  answered  At- 


tonito, as  he  slowly  wandered  up  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Another  example  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Pincio  on  the  hourgeoue^ 
thought  Boqjean.  When  will  the  alarm- 
bell  in  the  clock  of  Boman  time  ring  out 
its  awaking  peal  ? 

ROMS  BT  NIGHT. 

If  one  would  realize  the  romantic  side 
of  Bome  in  all  its  stately  grandeur,  and 
receive  a  solemn  and  ineffaceable  im- 
pression of  its  beauty,  by  all  means  let 
him,  like  Quevedo's  hero,  sleep  *  a-day- 
time '  and  do  his  dght-seeing  by  moon- 
light or  star-light ;  for,  save  in  some  few 
fiivored  quarters,  its  inspection  by  gas- 
light would  be  difficult.  Bemember, 
too,  that  all  that  is  grandly  beautiful  <rf 
Bome,  the  traveler  has  seen  before  he 
reaches  the  Imperial  City — with  the 
eyes  of  understanding,  with  the  eyes  of 
others — in  books. 

Nothing  but  a  heap  of  old  stones, 
bricks,  and  mortar  is  there  here  for  the 
illiterate  tourist — he  can  have  six  times 
as  jolly  a  time  in  Paris  for  half  the 
money  that  he  pays  ^in  that  old  hole 
where  a  fellow  named  Culius  J»sar  used 
to  live.' 

As  if  the  night  were  not  suffidently 
daric  in  this  dty,  there  are  always  those 
who  stand  ready  with  the  paint-brush 
of  fimcy  to  make  it  even  of  a  daricer 
hue;  whisperings  among  the  travelers 
in  hotels  of  certain  Jim  Joneses  or  Bill 
Smiths  who  have  been  robbed.  Tee, 
sir,  early  in  the  evening,  right  there  in 
the  Corso :  grabbed  his  watch  and  diain, 
struck  him  on  the  head.  You  know  he 
was  a  powerfiilly  built  man ;  but  they 
came  behind  him,  and  if  he  hadn't  haiPe 
done  so  and  so,  the  rascally  Italians 
would  have  killed  him,  and  so  forth. 

^Be-al-ly;  well,  you  won't  catdi  me 
out  at  nights  t ' 

There  rises  up,  as  I  write,  the  figure 
of  a  slim  young  man,  of  the  day-time 
negro-minstrel  style  of  beauty,  who  once 
dwelt  three  weeks  in  Bome.  I  know 
that  he  was  profound  in  knowledge  <^ 
trick  and  vice,  and  that  he  had  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech— he  could  never 
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speak  the  tnith.  He  told  «  fearfbl  tale 
of  a  midnight  robbery  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna — himself  the  yictim.  It  was 
well  t<^d,  and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I 
read  it  years  before  in  a  romance,  only 
the  scoie  was,  in  type,  laid  in  Venice. 
According  to  this  negro-minstrel  style 
of  youth,  he  had  been  seized  from  be- 
hind, held,  robbed  of  watch  and  elegant 
gold  chain,  red  coral  shirt-studs,  onyx 
sleere-buttons,  and  a  porte-monnaie  con- 
taining fifty  scudi,  etc,  etc  He  was  the 
theatrical  hero  of  the  hotel  for  two  days, 
and  the  recipient  of  many  drinks.  Time, 
the  eater  of  things,  never  digested  this 
fitlsehood,  and  months  after  the  youth 
had  left,  I  learned  that  he  had  lost  all 
his  jewelry  and  money  at— twenty-deck 
poker. 

A  few  nights  after  Caper  was  domi- 
cQed  in  the  Via  Babuino,  Rogean  called 
on  him,  and  as  he  entered  his  room, 
carefully  extinguished  a  taper,  and  was 
putting  it  in  his  pocket,  when  Caper 
ad^ed  him  what  that  was  for  ? 

'That!  it's  a  ijmna.  Hare  you  been 
two  weeks  in  Rome,  and  not  found  out 
that?  Why,  how  did  you  get  up-stairs 
at  night?' 

'There  was  a  lamp  in  the  entry.' 

'None  there  to-night,  so  I  had  to  light 
this.  If  s  only  a  long  piece  of  wick, 
dipped  in  wax ;  you  see  you  can  roll  it 
up  in  a  ball,  and  carry  it  in  your  pocket, 
so  f  Without  this  and  a  box  of  matches, 
you  can  neyer  hope  to  be  a  good  Roman. 
Tou  must  have  seen  that  where  the 
houses  hare  any  front-doors,  three  quar- 
ters of  them  are  open  all  night  long; 
lor,  as  on  erery  floor  of  a  house,  there 
lire  dtflRsrent  ftmilies,  they  find  it  sares 
trouble  —  trouble  is  money  in  Rome — 
to  leave  the  door  undosed.  These  dark 
entries,  for  they  are  seldom  lighted,  offer 
a  grand  chance  for  intrigues,  and  when 
you  have  lived  here  as  long  as  I  have, 
you  win  find  out  that  they — improve 
the  chances.  A  wtina^  in  addition  to 
keeping  you  firom  breaking  your  neck, 
by  tumbling  down  stone  stairs,  gives 
^it  to  avoid  the  stray  dogs  that  sleep 
around  loose,  and  to  see  if  there  is  any 
enemy  around  who  wants  to  give  you  a 


few  indies  of  cold  steeL  You  may 
laugh  at  robbers  here ;  but  you  may  cry 
for  mercy  in  vain  to  a  Roman  who  seeks 
tendetta  —  reyenge,  you  know.  Bad 
way  to  use  fbreign  words ;  but  we  all  do 
it  here.  Speak  an  Italianized  English 
after  a  time,  the  effect  of  bad  examples. 
But  come,  if  you  want  to  see  Rome  by 
moonlight,  it's  time  we  were  off.' 

As  they  reached  the  street,  Caper 
asked  Rocjean  where  he  could  buy  the 

*  At  any  dragh&ria^^  said  the  latter. 

'  Cbod,  there  is  a  druggist's  store  up 
the  street — Borioni's.' 

'A  dragheria  means  a  grocery-store 
in  Rome.  If  you  want  molasses,  how- 
ever, you  must  go  to  the  /armada  for 
it,  [that  is  the  Roman  for  druggist^s 
shop,]  and  you  will  buy  it  by  the  ounce.' 

'Live  and  leam,'  said  Caper,  as  they 
entered  the  grocery  and  bought  the 
eerina — price,  one  baioccho  a  yard. 

'And  now  let  us  walk  out  to  Saint 
Peter's,  and  see  the  church  by  moon- 
light' 

'The  want  of  sidewalks  in  this  dty,' 
remarked  Rocjean,  'compelling  the  Ro- 
mans to  walk  over  cobble-stones,  un- 
doubtedly is  the  cause  of  the  large  feet 
of  the  women,  added  to  their  dislike  of 
being  in  pain  fi^m  tight  shoes  or  boots. 
For  genuine  martyrdom  firom  tight  shoes, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Americans — but 
chiefly  Cubans  —  next  to  Chinese  wo- 
men, are  ahead  of  the  world.' 

'But  apart  firom  the  fitct  that  they  do 
walk  on  the  narrow  sidewalks  in  the 
Corso,  I  hare  noticed  that  in  the  side- 
streets,  even  where  there  is  a  foot-walk, 
nobody  takes  advantage  of  it  at  night' 

'  For  a  good  reason,  as  we  shall  prob- 
ably see,'  said  Rocjean, '  before  we  reach 
the  bridge  of  San  Angelo.  But  keep 
close  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  street' 

The  moonlight  shone  brightly  down 
the  narrow  street  they  were  then  walk- 
ing through,  which,  but  for  this,  the  oc- 
casional dim  light  of  an  oil-lamp  hung 
in  firont  of  a  shrine,  the  light  firom  a 
wine  or  grocery  shop,  and  the  ruddy 
blaze  of  a  charcoal-fire,  where  diestnuts 
were  roasting  for  sale,  would  hare  been 
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dark  indeed.  The  ground-floor  of  Tery 
few  Roman  houses  is  ever  occupied  as 
a  dwelling-place ;  it  is  given  up  to  shops, 
stables,  etc,  the  families  residing,  ac- 
cording to  Uieir  wealth,  on  the  lowest 
up  to  the  highest  stories;  the  light 
purses  going  up  and  the  heavy  ones 
sinking.  They  had  walked  nearly  to 
the  end  of  this  street,  when,  happening 
to  look  up  at  the  fourth  story  of  a  house, 
he  saw  something  white  being  rerersed 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  next  instant  a 
long  stream  of  water,  reminding  him  of 
the  horse-tail  fall  in  Switzerland,  came 
splashing  down  where  a  sidewalk  should 
have  been. 

^What  do  you  think  of  the  middle 
of  the  street  now?'  asked  Rocjean. 

*'  Let^s  stick  to  it,  even  if  we  stick  in 
it  Fm  going  to  buy  an  umbrella,  <Md 
spread  it  toOy  when  I  go  out  of  nights, 
after  this.' 

They  reached  the  bridge  of  San  An- 
gelo,  and  studied  for  a  short  time  the 
fine  effect  of  the  moonlight  shining  on 
the  turbid,  slow-flowing  Tiber,  and  light- 
ing up  the  heavy  pile  of  the  castle  of 
San  Angela  Then  they  reached  the 
Piazza  <^  Saint  Peter's,  and  here  the 
scen^  was  imperiaL  Out  and  in  through 
the  semi-circular  arcade  of  massive  pil- 
lars the  moonlight  stole  to  sleep  upon 
the  soft-toned,  gray  old  pavement,  or 
was  thrown  in  dancing,  sparkling  li^t 
fiH)m  the  two  noble  jets  of  water  tossed 
in  the  clear  night-air  by  the  splashing 
fountains.  In  all  its  gigantic  proportions 
rose  up,  up  into  the  clear  blue  <^  the 
spangled  sky,  the  grand  thought  of 
Michael  Angelo  —  the  dome  of  Saint 
Peter's. 

Betuniing  from  Saint  Peter's,  Rocjean 
proposed  to  walk  through  the  Trastevere, 
the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  cross 
over  the  river  by  the  ponte  Rotto  or 
broken  bridge.  They  found  the  street 
along  the  river  very  quiet;  here  and 
there  a  light  showed,  as  on  the  other 
side,  a  wine-shop  or  cofiee-room;  but 
the  houses  had  few  lights  in  them,  and 
spite  of  the  moonlight,  the  streets  look- 
ed gloomy  and  desolate. 


'  They  seem  to  keep  dark  this  side  of 
the  river,'  said  Caper. 

*Ye6,'  answered  Rocjean,  'and  live 
light  They  go  to  bed  for  the  most  part 
early,  and  rise  early;  they  economize 
fifty-one  weeks  in  a  year,  in  order  to  live 
like  lords  for  the  fifty-second — that  is 
Carnival-week.  Then  you  shall  see  these 
queenly  Trasteverine  in  all  their  bravery, 
thronging  the  Corsa  But  here  is  a 
dean-looking  wine-shop,  let  us  go  in  and 
have  a  foglietta.' 

They  found  the  shop  full  of  thirsty 
Romans — it  is  safe  to  say  that — ahhough 
the  number  of  small  flasks  showed  they 
could  not  indulge  their  taste  so  deeply 
as  they  wished  to.  The  centre  of  the 
listening  group  of  Romans,  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  black,  curly-haired  man,  who  was 
reciting,  with  loud  emphasis : 

THE   LIFE    AND   DEATH 

or     TBI     PBftriDIOVS     A8Si.88IH, 

ARRIGO  OARBETINOO  OV  TRENTO, 

Who  slew  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  grown 
persons  and  six  ohildren. 

He  had  already  got  through  his  bbrth 
and  wicked  childhood,  and  had  arrived 
at  that  impressive  part  where  he  com- 
mences his  career  of  brigand  at  large, 
accompanied  by  a  *bool-dog' : 

'  He  had  a  bull-dog  of  the  English  breed,  oh  I 
More  savage  than  all  others  that  we've  seen, 

ohl 
Close  at  his  side  it  always  walked,  indeed, 

ohl 
And  never  barked !  but  then  his  bite  was 

keen,  oh  I 
When  on  some  poor  man  straight  he  sprung, 

take  heed,  oh  I 
Bis  soul  from  body  quickly  fled,  I  ween,  oh ! 
Beoause  with  cruel,  gnashing  teeUi  he  tore, 

ohl 
Him  all  to  pieces,  in  a  manner  sore,  oh ! ' 

The  reciter  here  stopped  to  drink  an- 
other tumbler  of  wine,  upon  whidi 
Caper  and  Rogean,  having  finii^ed  their 
pint,  paid  theb  soot  and  departed. 

^Was  that  an  improvisatore?'  asked 
Caper. 

*  He  might  pass  for  such  with  a  stran- 
ger of  inflammable  imagination,  who 
didn't  know  the   language,'  answered 
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B«j«m.  *He  ia^  in  hct^  a  xeoitex;  and 
jou  can  buy  the  poh,  poh-'em  he  waa 
FMiting  at  any  of  the  country  fiura,  of 
the  man  who  Bells  vosaries  and  crudfixeB. 
It  IB  one  of  the  oent-songs  of  the  Papal 
States^  published  can  lieemOy.ynth  U- 
eeose;  and  a  more  cmel,  disgusting, 
fikfay,  and  demoralising  tendency  than 
it  must  haye  on  the  peq>le  can  not  well 
be  imagined;  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  worse.' 

While  Rogean  was  talking  they  had 
GEoased  the  ponte  R6tto,  and  as  he  fin- 
ished his  sentence  they  stood  in  front  of 
the  ruined  house  d — Coladi  Rienzil 
*  Redeemer  of  duk  centuries  of  shame 
—■die  h(^  of  Italy,  Bienii,  last  of  Ro- 
mansl' 

*  Well,'  said  Rogean,  as  he  halted  in 
frtmt  of  the  mined  house,  and  looked 
carefully  at  the  ornamented  stones  still 
left,  ^  when  Saint  Peter's  church  shall  b^ 
a  circus,  this  house  shall  be  a  shrine.' 

'  That  being  the  state  of  the  case,' 
spoke  Gaper,  *let  us  walk  up  to  the 
Txevi  fountain  and  see  the  effect  by 
moonliglit  of  its  flashing  waters,  and 
inhale  the  flayor  of  fried  fish  from  the 
a^jacmit  stands.' 

Th^  stood  in  front  of  the  wild  waters 
dashing,  sparkling  orer  the  grand  mass 
of  tumbled  rocks  reared  behind  the 
wan  of  a  large  palace.  Neptune,  car, 
horses,  tritons,  all,  stone  as  they  were, 
seemed  leaping  into  life  in  the  glittering 
n^  of  the  moonlight,  and  the  rush  and 
splash  of  th^  waters  in  the  great  basin 
below  the  street,  contrasted  with  the 
silence  of  the  d^,  left  a  deep  impres- 
nom  of  largeness  and  fintse  on  the  minds 
of  the  two  artists. 

*  Let  us  go  down  and  drink  the  wat^, 
for  he  who  drinks  of  it  shall  return  again 
to  Rome!' 

'With  all  my  heart,'  said  Gaper;  'for 
if  the  legend  has  one  word  oi  truth  in 
it»  Garibaldi  will  be  back  again  some 
ieUogiamo ^ 

^BeUo  giomo  means  fine  day ;  giemo 
di  belh  means  a  day  for  war :  I  drink 
to  both  1'  spoke  Roseau,  dipping  water 
up  In  hin  hand. 

They  returned  to  the  streeti  and  were 


walkmg  toward  the  Piazsa  di  Spagna, 
when  they  overtook  two  well-dressed 
men  eyidently  none  the  better  for  too 
mudi  wine.  As  they  passed  them,  one 
of  the  men  said  to  the  other : 

*  J-im !  I  don't  see  but  what  we-we-'ll 
haye  to  r-r-roost  out-tall  night  I  don't 
know  'ny  'tfdian,  you  don't  know  'ny 
'talian,  we-we-'re  nonpl'sh'd,  Fm  th- 
think'ng.' 

*  Ary  borry  bout^re  spikinglish  ? '  said 
the  other  one  to  the  two  artists,  as  they 
were  walking  on. 

*  Yes,'  said  Gaper,  *four  of  'em.  If 
you've  lost  your  way  we'll  set  you  right 
Where's  your  hotel  f ' 

*'Tel?  Why, 'Tel  Europe  p'aza  Span- 
ya.    Are  you  English  ?' 

'  No,  sir  I  Fm  an  American  bom,  bred 
and — buttered,'  said  Gi^er. 

*B-bullyf'ryoul  We'resame  spishies 
— ^allrite— d-driv'on  I ' 

*  Look  here,'  said  the  one  of  the  two 
men  who  was  least  tipsy,  *  if  this  tother 
g-gen'leman  and  I  could  stick  our  heads 
into  c-cold  water  we'd  come  out  tall  right' 

'  It's  only  a  block  or  two  back  to  the 
Trevi  fimntain,'  answered  Gaper,  *and 
if  your  friend  will  go  with  you,  you'll 
find  water  enough  th^re.' 

They  went  back  to  the  fountain,  and 
descending  the  steps  with  some  diffi- 
culty, the  two  men  soon  had  their  heads 
pretty  well  cooled  o%  and  came  up  with 
deared  intellects  and  improved  pronun- 
ciation. In  the  course  of  conversation 
it  i^ppeared  that  the  two  travelers,  for 
such  they  were,  after  rather  too  much 
wine  at  dinner  in  their  hotel,  had  been 
invited  to  the  German  Glub,  where  Rhine 
wine,  etc.,  had  finished  them  off:  at- 
tempting to  return  to  thdr  hotel  alone, 
they  had  lost  their  way.  As  the  four 
walked  along,  it  came  out  that  one  of 
them  owned  a  painting  by  Roqjean,  and 
wh«i  he  discovered  that  one  of  his 
guides  was  no  other  than  that  Ameri- 
canised Frenchman,  the  whole  parfy  at 
once  fraternized,  and  disr^arding  any 
more  moonlight  effects,  walked  at  once 
to  Gaper's  rooms,  where  ov&t  cigars  and 
a  bottle  of  GopaltTs  wine  they  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  a  compact  to  have 
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a  good  time  generally  for  tiie  week  the 
two  trayelers  intended  devoting  to  Rome. 
The  moral  of  which  is  .  .  .  that  you 
make  more  friends  than  meet  enemies — 
walking  round  Rome  by  night 

THE  MY8TKRI0US    IN  JLET. 

They  were  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
with  flowing  hair,  flowing  beard,  and 
flowing  language,  in  a  studio,  all  light 
from  which  was  excluded  by  heavy  cur- 
tains, except  enough  to  display  an  easel 
on  which  was  placed  a  painting,  a  back- 
ground of  dark  blue  where  were  many 
apparently  spider  and  crow-tracks. 

^  Those  who  in  the  profundity  of  their 
darkness  incline  to  tiie  belief  that  the 
vitality  of  art,  butterfly -like,  has  fled 
from  this  sunny  worlds  have  made  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  mistake,'  said  Mr.  Ar- 
taxerxes  Phlamm,  the  Mystic  Artist,  to 
Caper.  The  hit  was  evidently  intended 
for  Rocjean,  but  that  descendant  (^  the 
Gauls,  for  some  reason,  did  not  smite 
back  again ;  he  contented  himself  with 
the  remark : 

'Art  is  long.* 

'  Tes,  sir,*  continued  Mr.  Phlamm,  *not 
only  it  has  length,  but  breadth,  breadth, 
bnuulness — it  extends  fit>m — yes — ^from 
— ^pole  to  pole.' 

'  Like  a  dothes-line,'  said  Caper. 

'Ah!'  continued  Phlamm,  with  a 
pickled  smile,  *  Fancy,  ever  Fancy,  but 
it  is  Imagination  that,  as  it  were,  brings 
man  to  a  level  with  his  destiny  and 
elevates  him  to  the  Olympium  hights  of 
the  True,  and  all  that  rises  much  above 
the  meedyochre.  But  I  must  not  forget 
that  this  is  your  first  visit  to  me  stu- 
deeyoh.  The  painting  on  the  easel  is  a 
view  of  Venice  on  the  Grand  CanaL' 

*  But,'  said  Rocjean,  '  I  do  not  see  the 
canal' 

*  When  you  are  gazing  at  the  stars  do 
you  see  your  boots?'  asked  Phlanun. 

*I  always  do,'  spoke  C^>er  quickly, 
'always  gaze  at  'em  at  night — smdce  a 
cigar— put  my  feet  higher  than  my  head 
— sit  in  a  chaii'-^tars  reflected  in  boots 
— big  thing  I'       • 

'  Tou  are  foil  of  life  and  spirits,  Ca- 
per,' continued  Phlamm,  'foil  of  'em; 


h^  Ro(^ean  is  more  serious,  more  im- 
bued witii  his  nobil  calling.  My  illusr 
tration,  as  he  understands,  would  con- 
vey the  idea  that  sudi  a  thing  as  fore- 
ground in  a  painting  is  false ;  it's  a  sham, 
it's  a  delusion,  and  all  that  It  may  do 
for  pre-Raffleites,  but  for  a  man  who  looks 
Naychure  in  Uie  frtoe,  he  sees  her  ope- 
rating diversely,  and  he  works  acccml- 
ing.  I  repeat  it  again,  when  I  was  on 
the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice,  I  didn't  see 
the  Grand  Canal' 

'Neither  did  I,'  spoke  Caper,  'we're 
just  alike ;  I  kept  my  head  all  the  time 
out  of  the  gondola-window  looking  for 
pretty  girls — and  I  saw  them ! ' 

'  May  I  ask  why  you  dead-color  your 
canvas  blue,  and  then  make  your  draw- 
ing in  black  outline  f '  asked  Rocjean. 

'  What  is  the  odor  of  the  sky  ?  Is  it 
not  blue?  Is  not  blue  a  eold  color;  is 
it  not  the  negative  to  the  warmth,  the  bal- 
ance to  the  scales,  the  one  thing  needed 
on  which  to  rear  the  glorious  finbric  that 
Naychure  reveals  to  the  undimmed  vis- 
ion of  man  ?  I  know  your  answer,  and 
I  refote  it  I  have  studied  Art  from  its 
roots,  and  now  I'm  in  the  branches,  and 
I  grasp  Uie  fruit  My  manner  is  pecu- 
liar— I  have  no  patent  for  it — I  ask  for 
none.  The  illimitable  passes  the  legit- 
imate, and  the  8w-w<»d  is  carried  by  the 
hero— for  me  Uie  bruoh,  the  paint-bruzh. 
You  see  tiiat  painting  before  you — it  is 
my  child — I  lavish  on  it  my  intentions — 
I  am  going  to  work  three  years  on  that 
picture  I  * 

'  I  bet  you  a  new  hat  you  sell  it,  and 
a  dozen  more,  and  send  'em  off  before 
dx  months.  You're  all  Uie  rage  now 
since  you  sold  old  €k>ldbuig  a  picture,' 
quoth  Capw. 

'  I  don't  bet,  I  am  opposed  to  betting. 
But  look  that  picture  of  mine  in  tiie 
foce,  in  the  fooel  Here  is  a  finished 
painting.  The  Lake  of  Zurich ;  see  tiiose 
clouds  floating  mistily  away  into  the  fiw 
distance-T-there's  atmosphere  for  you — 
there's  air  t  You  can't  cut  those  clouds 
into  slices  of  cheese  as  you  can  them 
of  that  humbug  of  a  Cloud  Lownin. 
Cloud  Lowrain!  he's  a  puriy  paiatwl 
Naychure  is  my  teacher,    I  go  out  mom- 
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infp  and  bear  the  jeokdaws  ohatter,  and 
see  trees  and  all  that ;  aometiines  I  walk 
anmnd  in  a  garden  for  ten  minutes  and 
eemnrane  with  Naychure  —  that's  the 
way  to  do  it  Look  at  clouds  before  you 
paint  'em  —  I  know  it's  hard  when  the 
son's  in  your  eyes,  but  do  it — Pve  spent 
a  week  at  a  time  out-doors,  like  Words- 
worth and  the  great,  the  grand,  the 
ooloBsial  Busking.' 

'I  like  that  water,'  said  Rocjean,  al- 
luding to  that  of  the  painting. 

*  Water  is  my  peculiar  study ;  I  am 
DOW  engaged  experimenting  on  it — see 
tiierel '  Here  Phlamm  pointed  to  a  ba- 
sin. 

^Been  washing  your  hands?'  asked 

*"  Scientifically  experimenting,  not  num- 
ually.  Water  is  soiq>-or-fish-all— -earth 
is  not  soup-or-fish-alL' 

*■  Our  dinners  are,  during  Lent,'  quoth 
Gaper,  *  unless  we're  heretics.' 

^  I  don't  understand  your  frivolity  — 
what  do  you  mean  Y ' 

•Didn't  you  say,  *  Soup  or  all  fish?" 

*PshawI  Tou  will  never  make  an 
ntist — never,  never — you  are  too,  too 
s^McficiaU,  toomudi  of  the  earth,  dkty.' 

*OhI  now  I  understand,'  answered 
OqMT ;  *give  it  to  me,  I  deserve  it' 

•I  wa^  studying  water,  jts  shadows 
and  its  superficiality,  in  that  basin,' 
oonttinued  Phlamm,  'and  I  study  the 
ocean  there,  and  have  devolved  great 
principles  from  it  What  makes  my 
pictores  sou^t  for  by  the  high  and  the 
kyw,  wealthy?  What?  It's  the  Truth 
in 'em,  the  Mystery,  the  Naychure.  The 
old  masters  were  humbugs,  they  weren't 
mysterious,  they  had  no  inner  sight  into 
the  workings  of  Naychure.  Who'd  buy 
one  of  their  pictures  when  he  might 
have  a  Turner  for  the  same  price  ?  No- 
body.' 

'  Wouldn't  he ?'  asked  Ci^Msr.  'Try 
him  with  a  Riq>hael,  just  a  onall  one.' 

'Raphael?  You  mean  RafB^le.  Ahl 
he  woB  a  painter,  he  wasn't  one  of  the 
dd  masters,  however,  he  was  a  middle- 
age  master.  What  sweetness,  what  a 
kind  of— sweetness  generally;  what  a 
blendmg  of  the  prayerfbl  infimt  with 


the  enthusiastic  beauty ;  the — the  pd- 
ished  chastity  of  his  Mad-donas;  the 
folds  of  his  drapery,  and — the  drapery 
of  his  folds.  Truly  enchanting,  and  so 
very  uncommonly  gentlemanly  in  his 
colors.' 

'The  Chesterfield  of  oil-colors ?'  sug- 
gested Ro<^ean.  '  But  <ijpr(7po«  of  Nature, 
you  never  paint  a  picture  directly  from 
her,  do  you  ? ' 

'  Never  1  Does  a  great  historical 
painter  use  the  model?  No,  sir;  he 
draws  on  his  imagination  for  his  figures. 
He  scorns  to  copy  fix>m  a  model  I  eaa- 
vey  the  impression  of  mystery  that  Nay- 
diure  gives  me ;  I  am  no  servile  copyist 
And  I  claim  to  leave  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  beholders  of  my  works. 
Why,  even  Caper,  I  believe,  can  see 
^  what  I  wish  to  tell,  and  read  my  poems 
on  canvas.  Tell  me.  Caper,  what  idea 
does  even  that  rough*  sketch  of  Venice 
awake  in  your  imaginative  faculties,  and 
aUthat?' 

Ci^>er's  &ce  wore  a  deeply  thoughtful 
look,  as  he  answered :  '  I  do  see  it ;  I  do 
claim  to  read  the  lesson  you  would 
teach ' 

'Speak  it  out,'  interrupted  Phlamm, 
'  I  knew  you  w<Mild  feel  the  deep,  mys- 
terious sentiment  as  is  in  it' 

'Sinder-tracks  and  crows'  feet  on  the 
Uue  mud  of  a  big  marsh,'  spoke  Caper 
resolutely. 

'  Pshaw  1 '  exclaimed  Phlamm  impetu- 
ously ;  'you  have  no  Faith,  and  without 
that,  all  Art  is  a  sealed  thing.  Goldbuig, 
to  whom  I  lately  sold  a  painting,  had 
fkith;  he  saw  the  grand  idea  which  I 
explained  to  him  in  that  picture;  he 
knew  that  the  Earl  of  Bigbams  had 
purchased  a  work  of  mine,  and  he  said 
to  me :  '  The  opinion  of  such  a  man  is 
an  opinion  as  should  be  a  valuable  opin- 
ion to  a  business  man,  and  govern  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  worship  Ait' 
Other  artists  see  Naychure,  but  haw  do 
they  see  her?  I  answer,  blindly  I  Thej 
d<m't  feel  her  here  I '  (Phhunm  straok 
his  waistcoat  in  fearful  proximity  to  a 
pocket  in  it,  and  altogether  too  low  for 
his  heart) 
'Nay-chmre,'  said  Gaper  to  BocjeaOv 
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M  they  left  this  stadio  of  the  mysterious 
one,  'ruined  a  good  Bamum  to  mske  a 
poor  Phlamm,  when  she  made  him.' 

▲    BATH  -  HUHT. 

It  is  a  mournful  sight  to  see  a  city  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  fiye 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  priests,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  four  monies,  and  eight 
himdred  and  fifty-four  Jews,  Turks,  and 
heretics,  as  the  census  had  it,  attacked 
with  hydrophobia.  But  it  is  so.  A 
preternatural  dread  of  water  rages  among 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  from  the 
untitled  down  to  the  titled. 

*  Madame,'  said  Bocjean  to  a  distin- 
guished female  model,  'I  assure  you 
that,  in  the  sixth  century,  [or  as  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson  has  it,  in  the  fiye 
hundred,]  there  were  nine  thousand  and 
twenty-fire  baths  in  this  dty.' 

'Those  must  haye  been  good  times,' 
replied  she,  'for  the  washerwomen,  •«- 
guro  I  There  are  a  good  many  dothes 
of  iheforeitieri  [strangers]  wa^ied  here 
now ;  but  not  so  many  different  places 
to  wash  them  in.' 

'I  mean  places  to  bathe  one's  self  all 
oyer  in.' 

*  Mai  /  Neyer,  neyer  1 '  exdaimed  the 
woman  with  horror;  'neyer I  'twould 
giye  them  the  foyer,  kill  them  dead  1 ' 

Mr.  Van  Brick,  of  New-York,  arriying 
in  Rome  early  in  the  morning,  demand- 
ed of  the  porter  at  the  hotel  where  he 
could  find  a  fto^no,  or  place  where  he 
could  get  a  baUi.  He  was  directed  to 
go  down  the  Babuino^  and  at  such  a 
nmnber  he  would  find  the  establishment 
Forgetting  the  number  before  he  was 
thBee  steps  firom  the  hotd,  he  inquired 
oi  a  man  who  was  driying  a  she-jadtass 
to  be  milked,  where  the  bath  waa  As 
he  spoke  yery  little  Italian,  he  had  to 
make  up  by  signs  what  he  wanted  in 
words.  The  man,  probably  belieying  he 
waited  a  church,  and  that  his  motions 
signified  being  sprinkled  with  water, 
pointed  to  the  Greek  diurdi,  and  Van 
Brick,  thinking  it  was  a  solemn-looking 
old  hagno^  strode  in,  to  his  asttmiahment 


finding  out  as  soon  as  he  entered  that 
he  was  by  no  means  m  the  right  place. 
As  he  turned  to  go  out^  he  saw  aa  ami- 
able-k)9king  young  man,  with  a  blade 
cocked  hat  in  his  hand,  and  a  blade 
serge  shirt  oq  that  came  down  to  his 
heels,  and  had  a  waist-band  drawing  it 
in  oyer  las  hips.  He  asked  the  young 
man,  as  well  as  he  coiUd  in  Italian, 
where  there  was  a  lagno. 

'The  signore  is  l&ig^?' asked  the 
youth  in  the  black  shirt 

'I  want  a  bath,'  said  Van  Brick, 
'which  way?' 

'  Haye  patience,  signore.  There  are  a 
great  many  English  in  Rome.' 

'  Farewell  1 '  quoth  Van  Bride,  turning 
on  his  heel,  reflecting :  '  That  youth  talks 
too  much ;  he  does  it  to  o(mceal  his  ig- 
norance; he  d<m't  know  what  a  bath  is.' 
Coming  out  of  the  church,  he  met  a 
good-natured  looking  Roman  girl,  with- 
out any  bonnet,  as  usual,  going  along 
with  a  bottle  (^  wine  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 

'  Can  you  tdl  me  where  the  bath  is  ? ' 

'  Ohi  lo  ffl^  signore.' 

This  CHI  LO  SA,  or,  '  who  knows  ? '  of 
the  Romans,  is  a  shaft  that  would  kill 
Paul  Pry.  It  neariy  throws  an  inquisi- 
tiye  man  into  conyulsions.  He  meets  it 
at  eyery  turn.  The  simplest  question 
is  knocked  \fi  pieces  by  it  So  common 
is  it  for  a  Roman  of  the  truejp^^^  breed 
to  giye  you  this  for  an  answer  to  almost 
eyery  question,  that  Rogean  once  won 
a  hat  from  Caper  in  this  wise:  they 
stood  one  eyening  in  firont  of  a  grocer's 
store,  down  by  the  Pantheon;  it  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  hundreds  of 
candles,  displaying  piles  of  hams,  cheese, 
butter,  eggs,  etc,  etc  Chandeliers  con- 
structed of  egg-shells,  where  candles 
shone  brightly,  particularly  struck  Ga- 
per. 

'  Tou  see,'  said  Rocjean,  '  as  any  one 
else  can  see,  that  those  chanddiers  are 
made  of  egg-shells.  Now,  I  will  bet  you 
a  hat  that  I  will  ask  four  men,  one  after 
another,  who  may  come  to  look  in  this 
window,  what  those  chanddiers  are 
made  of^  and  three  at  least,  if  not  all 
four  of  them,  will  answer, '  Who  knowa  t ' 
(OUlo$a.Y 
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'Done ! '  said  Caper. 

Rogean  asked  four  men,  one  after 
another.  All  four  answered:  'Who 
knows?* 

But  to  contmae  the  bath-hunt :  Van 
Kick  was  thrown  over  bj  the  girFs  an- 
Bwor,  and  next  asked  an  old  woman, 
who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
hoose,  buying  broccoli  from  a  man  with 
a  hand-cart 

'Can  you  tell  me  where  the  bath  is  ?' 

•The  bath?' 

'Yes,  the  bath.' 

'Is  it  where  thej  boil  water  for  the 
En^ish?' 

'  That  mnst  be  the  shop,'  quoth  Brick* 

'That's  the  place,'  pointing  with  her 
finger  to  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
^e  way. 

Van  Brick  crossed  oyer,  and  after  five 
minates'  hunt  oyer  tfaie  whole  house, 
was  coming  down  disheartened,  when 
he  saw  a  pretty  girl,  about  eighteen 
years  old,  standing  by  the  doorway. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  bath  is  ? ' 

^Seguro!  I  attend  to  them.  Tou 
can't  haye  a  warm  bath  for  two  or  three 
hours  yet,  lor  there  is  no  fire ;  but  you 
can  haye  a  cold  one.' 

'Well,  let  me  haye  it  as  q^ckly  as 
possible.' 

'Yes,  sir.  We  haye  no  soap  for  sale, 
but  you  can  get  it  two  doors  ofiEl' 

Yan  Brick  went  out,  and  after  a  time 
returned  with  a  cake  of  soap. 

'Signore,'  said  the  girl,  when  he  went 
bade,  'the  water  is  all  running  out  of 
&e  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  I 
can't  stop  it' 

'H'mt  Show  me  the  tub;  I  am  a 
splendid  mechanic' 

The  hole  being  stopped,  the  tub  was 
rapidly  filling  with  water.  Van  Brick, 
in  anticipation,  was  ei^oying  his  bath ; 
iHmq  in  rushed  the  attendant 

'  Signore,  you  will  haye  to  wait  a  few 
minutes—  imdl  I  wash  some  towels.' 

Van  Brick  was  in  extremis.  Taking 
a  gold  scndo^  one  of  those  dear  httie 
OBfr^Mlar  pieces  thjB  Romans  call  /wr^ 
fiUie  (butterfiies)  from  his  pocket,  he 
tfaoB  addressed  h^: 


'  Maiden,  rush  round  the  comer  and 
buy  me  a  yard  of  any  thing  that  will 
dry  me ;  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  except 
salt  fish.' 

'Oh  t  but  these  English  are  bursting 
with  money,'  thought  the  girl,  and  thus 
thinking,  she  made  great  haste,  only 
stopping  to  tell  three  or  four  friends 
about  the  crazy  man  that  was  round  at 
her  place,  who  didn't  want  salt  fish  to 
make  him  dry. 

'Behold  me  back  again t'  said  the 
girl,  'I  flew.' 

'Yes,'  said  Van  Brick,  'and  so  did 
time;  and  he  got  ahead  of  you  about 
half  an  hour.    Qiye  me  the  towels.' 

'  Si,  signore,  behold  them !  See  how 
fine  they  are  t  What  an  elegant  fiinge 
on  them ;  and  only  twenty-fiye  baiocchi 
a  piece,  fiinge  and  all  included.' 

Van  Brick,  at  last  1^  in  peace, 
plunged  into  the  bath. 

When  he  came  out,  he  found  he  had 
half  a  soudo  to  pay  fer  the  water,  half 
a  scudo  for  towels,  quarter  of  a  scudo 
ioiF  soap,  and  another  quarter  scudo  for 
a  huono  mane  to  the  bath-girl.  Total, 
one  dollar  and  a  hal£ 

'  Now,'  soliloquized  Van  Brick,  as  he 
dressed  himself^  '  I  haye  an  arithmetical 
question  to  soke.  K  a  Roman,  by  hard 
scratching,  can  earn  twenty  cents  a  day, 
and  it  costs  him  twenty-fiye  cents  fer 
board  and  lodging,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  he  sayes  up  a  dollar  and  a  half 
to  take  a  bath?  But  that  intelligent 
maiden  will  tell  me,  I  know.'  He  asked 
her. 

'Signore,  the  Rinnans  neyer  bathe.' 

'  You  mean  the  Catholic  Romans,  for 
the  Pagan  Romans  didn't  do  any  thing 
else.' 

*  They're  all  burning  up  in  the  ii^emo, 
Segwro  ! '  said  the  maiden. 

'But  they  had  fifteen  aqueducts  to 
keep  them  cool  when  they  were  aliye,' 
spoke  Van  Brick. 

'  Ohi  loM.  We  haye  three  aqueducts, 
we  Romans,  and  we  haye  more  water, 
yes,  more  water  than  we  can  — drii^' 

'Yes,  while  there's  wine  about   Adio^ 
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W«  considered,  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Continental,  some  of  the  leading 
orators  and  statesmen  who,  in  the  last 
Congress,  represented  the  States  now  in 
rebellion  against  the  Constitution.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that,  by  their  seces- 
sion fix>m  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
body,  which  undoubtedly  exhibits  the 
best  specimens  of  American  eloquence, 
was  depriyed  of  seyeral  of  its  fidrost 
ornaments ;  but  we  belieye  that  a  con- 
sideration of  those  Senators  who  remain- 
ed fidthful  to  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try, will  discoyer  the  fiict  that  in  them 
was  displayed  at  least  equally  conspicu- 
ous merit  in  oratory  and  legislation.  A 
distinct  contrast  was  discernible  between 
Northern  and  Southern  eloquence ;  the 
latter  being  of  an  impulsiye  and  passion- 
ate character,  unadorned  generally  by 
the  graces  which  mental  culture  lends 
to  that  art,  (which  might  be  inferred 
fW>m  their  well-known  temperament,) 
while  the  former  appears  to  be  more 
deliberate  and  thoughtful,  indicating  by 
its  elegance  and  harmony  the  refining 
and  systematizing  influence  of  educa- 
tion, and  partaking  of  the  natural  phlegm 
peculiar  to  inhabitants  in  colder  n^ons. 
While  Southern  eloquence  seemed  to 
endeayor  to  elicit  fe^ng  and  passion. 
Northern  orators  looked  for  their  success 
rather  to  the  conyiction  of  the  under- 
standing than  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
weaker  elements  of  human  nature.  By 
pleasing  and  subtle  sophistries,  by  en- 
thusiastic ebullitions  of  resentment  and 
indignation,  or  by  the  more  amiable  con- 
triyances  of  patriotic  and  yirtuous  sen- 
timent, Benjamin  and  Dayis  sought,  if 
they  could  not  conyince  legislators,  at 
least  to  attract  to  their  peculiar  doctrines 
the  impulsiye  and  o^ulous  masses 
among  their  own  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  apparent  that  Northern 
statesmen,  confident  in  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  resources,  relied  on  the  in- 
telligence and  reason  of  their  auditors 
and  constituents,  and  seldom  resorted 


to  that  species  of  oratory  which  was 
employed  by  their  adyersaries,  and 
which  may  be  called  in  a  manner  strate- 
getic,  when  logical  accuracy  was  likely 
to  meet  with  more  satis&ctory  and  more 
permanent  success.  Before  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  eminent  Senators  firom  the 
North,  we  propose  to  dwell  briefly  upon 
seyeral  who,  though  representing  slaye 
States,  were,  in  the  last  Congress  at 
least,  loyal  to  the  Goyemment ;  seyeral 
of  whom,  howeyer,  are  now  engaged  in 
treason,  while  others  remain  true  to 
their  allegiance. 

The  person  who,  both  firom  the  posi- 
tion he  held  in  the  Senate  and  firom  his 
imposing  personal  appearance,  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  yisitor,  was 
the  Vice-President,  Breckinridge,  of 
Kentucky.  His  later  treachery  has 
made  him  justly  the  object  of  bitter 
popular  odium,  inasmuch  as  his  delin- 
quency was  aggrayated  by  his  former 
professions  of  loyalty.  It  was  hoped  by 
many  who  had  witnessed  his  early  ele- 
yation  to  the  highest  dignities,  his  un- 
doubted ability  both  as  an  orator  and  as 
an  administratiye  officer,  and  his  appar- 
ently manly  and  ingenuous  bearing,  that 
talents  which  promised  to  be  of  so  great 
sendee  to  his  country  would,  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle,  be  exerted  in  behalf 
of  its  entirety  and  honor.  Southern 
'  chiyalry '  in  him  was  exhibited  in  a  no- 
bler and  more  amiable  light  than  in  his 
more  petulant  and  less  generous  col- 
leagues. A  certain  gracefiil  dignity  was 
united  with  the  most  attractiye  felicity 
of  manner,  and  one  could  not  help  re- 
garding him,  when  yiewed  in  priyate 
society,  as  a  perfect  model  of  a  gentle- 
man. His  courtesy  and  delicacy  were 
exhibited  to  all  alike,  and  strangers 
could  not  help  admiring  one  who  had  at 
80  eariy  an  age  been  raised  to  so  giddy 
a  hight,  and  yet  who  had  retained  such 
condescension  of  manner  and  such  con- 
tinual good-nature  to  eyery  body  who 
approached  him.    His  personal  appear- 
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ftDoe,  as  we  haye  already  said,  was  high- 
ly impodng ;  in  which  was  oomhined  a 
manliness  of  demeanor  and  a  strikingly 
handsome  countenance  and  figure.  His 
peculiar  fitness  as  a  presiding  officer 
made  him  popular  in  that  ci^>acity.  Sel- 
ddm,  indeed,  has  a  Vice-President  occu- 
pied the  chair  with  such  perfect  ease 
and  such  stately  dignity.  His  oratory 
was  worthy  of  a  Senator,  derated,  earn- 
est, and  partaking  less  of  passion  and 
rancor  than  other  Southern  speakers; 
but  it  rather  lacked  the  substance  and 
solidity  winch  a  maturer  stage  of  life 
would  undoubtedly  haye  giten  to  it 
He  seemed  to  be  a  fiur  representatiye  of 
the  Kraitucky  aristocracy,  possessing  a 
ddicate  sense  of  honor,  a  bold  spirit, 
thou^  hardly  enthusiasm  of  souL  £yi- 
dently  absorbed  in  a  selfish  ambition  for 
power,  this  fiiult  is  in  some  degree  palli- 
ated by  the  circumstance  of  the  early 
age  at  which  he  was  promoted  to  the 
public  counsels.  That  this  passion,  un- 
duly encouraged,  has  led  him  into  a  de- 
ploraUe  and  &tal  mistake,  is  now  eyi- 
dent ;  and  ttom  what  we  haye  recently 
heard  of  him,  we  doubt  not  that  a  sim- 
ilar conyiction  has  made  him  wretched 
anddesperata 

The  fitther  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Critten- 
den, so  well  known  during  the  last 
weeks  of  his  term  as  the  would-be  paci- 
ficator, by  compromise,  of  the  impend- 
ing rupture,  was  the  last  of  the  genera- 
tion of  statesmen  of  whom  Webster  and 
Clay  were  the  leading  cotemporaries. 
His  long  seryice  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture procured  him  on  all  occasions  a  re- 
spectful and  attentiye  hearing,  and  were 
it  not  for  this  circumstance,  the  earnest 
impressiyeness  of  his  declamation,  at 
times  reliey ed  by  sparks  of  old-fitshioned 
wit,  would  haye  attracted  the  notice  of 
his  auditinrs.  He  was  singular  in  his 
personal  appearance,  and  a  peculiarly 
fierce  expression  of  hce  firequently  gaye 
an  erroneous  idea  of  his  character,  which 
was,  making  allowance  for  age  and  a 
life  d  turmoil,  afi&ble  and  good-natured. 
He  always  reminded  us  of  the  portraits 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  whose 
bushy  ^ebrowB  and  stem  oountenance 


used  to  terrify  young  barristers  in  West- 
minster eighty  years  ago.  Ratiier  neg- 
ligent in  his  dress,  and  far  firom  elegant 
in  manner,  he  would  hardly  be  noticed 
at  first  as  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  body.  As  a  lawyer,  he  has  been 
acute  and  learned ;  as  a  statesman,  gen- 
erally able,  though  hardly  profound ;  as 
an  orator,  not  graceful,  but  forcible  and 
earnest  His  patriotism  was,  no  doubt, 
zealous  and  entirely  disinterested;  but 
certainly  ill-directed,  and  not  adapted  in 
the  application  it  made  of  principles  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Represent- 
ing the  most  respected  and  most  pros- 
perous of  slaye  States,  and  being  con- 
sidered in  a  manner  as  the  statesman 
upon  whose  shoulders  had  fidlen  the 
mantle  of  the  illustrious  Clay,  his  influ- 
^ce  was  considerable,  both  with  adher- 
ents and  antagonists. 

With  sincere  satisfiu^on,  we  turn  to 
contemplate  the  character  of  a  true- 
hearted  and  undaunted  Southern  patriot, 
AndrewJohnson,  of  Tennessee.  Coming 
as  he  did  firom  a  section  in  which  seces- 
sionism  predominates,  and  representing 
a  mercurial  and  sensitiye  people,  he 
stood  out  fearlessly  and  zealously  in  be- 
half of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
at  all  hazards^  He  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  the  self-made  man,  haying  re- 
ceiyed  no  education  in  his  youth,  and 
owing  to  the  application  of  maturer 
years  the  historical  and  political  infinrm- 
ation  he  now  possesses.  Bom  and 
bred  among  Ihe  lower  classes  of  society, 
and  engaging  in  an  occupati<m  suited  to 
his  humble  sphere,  by  perseyerance  and 
patience  and  a  yery  superior  natural 
ability,  he  has  won  a  desenred  place  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  is  uni- 
yersally  considered  as  one  of  the  leading 
intellects  in  that  body,  and  by  his 
speeches  during  the  last  Congress,  in 
which  his  enthusiasm  as  a  patriot  lent 
brilliancy  and  energy  to  his  naturally 
forcible  declamation,  he  attracted  to 
himself  the  cgpfidence  and  affection  both 
of  his  auditors  and  of  the  country.  His 
personal  i^pearance  is  rather  ordinary, 
not  at  all  imposing,  and  yet  his  coun- 
tenance indicates  a  sound  judgment  and 
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a  pure  heart  His  whole  manner  is 
open  and  fruik,  his  bearing  that  of  a 
gentleman  by  nature,  and  socially  he  is 
uniTersallj  liked.  His  oratory  is  also 
of  an  ingenuous  character,  oaloulated  to 
impress  one  at  once  with  his  through 
honesty  and  humanity.  Sometimes  he 
rose  to  admirable  passages  of  virtuous 
indignation  and  scathing  rebuke,  as  he 
warmed  with  the  subject  of  Southern 
delusion,  actuated  by  unprincipled  lead- 
ers, and  few  (tf  the  Senators  who  sat  on 
the  Democratic  side  escaped  firom  his 
truly  formidable  denuneiation.  Lane, 
of  Oregon,  a  compound  of  concdt,  ridi* 
culous  ignorance,  and  serrility  to  South- 
ern masters,  was  totally  annihilated  by 
the  sturdy  Tennesseean,  for  his  imbecile 
attempts  to  excuse  his  pusilhmimous 
submission  to  his  chiyalrous  dictatOTS. 
So  suocessAil  was  he  in  conjecturing  and 
exposing  the  designs  of  the  malcontent 
Senators,  that  the  boldest  of  them  foared 
to  meet  him  in  forensic  discussion,  and 
recoiled  from  the  honesty  and  acuteness 
of  one  who  knew  them  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  hf^d  them  up  to  ignominy. 
Through  all. the  dangers  which  have  be- 
set the  neighborhood  from  whidi  he 
came,  he  has  stood  firm  in  the  assertion 
of  patriotic  principles ;  nor  to  save  his 
own  household  from  disaster,  has  he 
yielded  a  jot  to  the  demands  of  traitor 
tyrants.  At  present,  he  is  provisional 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  is  doing 
good  service  in  bringing  that  once-honor- 
ed State  bad£  to  the  folds  of  the  Union. 
Of  few  public  men  can  we  say,  whkt 
may  be  confidently  said  of  him,  that  he 
has  shown  himsdf  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  private  interest  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  has  given 
us  a  certain  and  practical  example  of  a 
heroism  unknown  bef(Mre  the  present 
crisis  to  Americans,  except  in  the  color- 
ed narratives  of  history. 

S^iator  Green,  of  Missouri,  was  just- 
ly regarded  as  one  of  the  clearest  think- 
ers and  speakers  in  the  Upper  House. 
Irregularity  of  life  had  somewhat  blunt- 
ed what  must  once  have  been  a  very 
supmor  mind.  His  statesmanship  was 
of  a  high  order ;  his  oratory  ingenuous, 


generaHy  courteous  and  oonematory,  and 
always  entertaining,  from  its  lucidness 
and  keenness.  He  was  decidedly  popu- 
lar in  social  circles,  gemal  and  good- 
natured,  and  frOl  of  animal  spirits.  His 
excesses,  indeed,  rather  tended  to  make 
him  the  more  companionable,  thou|^ 
they  undoubtedly  undermined  an  un- 
commonly fine  intellect;  and  certainly 
nothing  can  be  more  sick^nng  than  to 
see  one  so  highly  endowed,  and  who 
might  command  *the  applause  of  listen- 
ing senates,*  gradually  sinking  below  the 
level  of  manhood  by  habitual  indid- 
gences.  In  personal  appearance,  he  was 
rather  awkward,  of  an  ungainly  figure, 
his  countenance  not  highly  intelligent, 
but  cheerful  and  rather  pleasing.  After 
the  ostracism  of  the  great  bulwark  of 
Democracy,  Douglas,  from  the  councils 
of  his  party.  Senator  Green  became  the 
leader  of  that  side  of  the  house,  assum- 
ing the  place  on  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories made  vacant  by  the  Illinois  states- 
man. As  a  manager  of  party  tactics, 
and  as  a  bold,  shrewd,  and  energetic 
leader,  few  could  equal  and  none  sur- 
pass him.  His  rise  to  so  high  a  consid- 
eration among  his  political  fiiends  was 
rapid,  but  proved,  in  the  event,  well  de- 
served. 

We  have  occupied  mote  space  than  we 
had  intended,  in  considering  the  Senators 
ttam  the  slave  States,  and  will  now  at- 
tempt to  speak  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  Northern  statesmen,  in  this 
paper,  and  perhaps  continue  thdr  con- 
sideration more  at  length  in  a  fiiture 
number. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  was 
long  regarded  as  the  leading  Free-Soil 
Senator,  and  after  the  present  Republic- 
an party  came  into  existence,  he  natu^ 
rally  assumed  a  promin^it  position 
among  its  advocates.  In  caution,  in 
profound  foresi^t,  in  coolness  and  affin- 
bility  of  temper,  and  in  perspicuity  and 
logiokl  shrewdness  of  oratory,  he  has 
been  without  a  superior  since  the  death 
of  Webster.  He  somewhat  resembles 
Earl  Russell  in  the  prudence  and  care 
with  which  he  treats  politactd  questions, 
and  the  vigilance  witii  which  he  notioes 
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•refy  Bymptoai  of  popukr  tendeiioieB 
and  pofmlsr  deorefi.  His  drcainapeo- 
tioQ  ia  o^netoni,  aad  the  ii]^p«rturbdi>il- 
itj  of  his  cbaraetcr  «iuible0  him  to  be 
ever  on  his  gusrd^ and  protectft  him  from 
the  eiraiiGwtion  of  an  unpopuhur  idea. 
Never  peimitling  hims^  to  be  anno jed 
at  erer  so  bitter  a  taunt,  perfectly  self- 
-posaeased,  and  always  mindful  of  the 
ooortesy  due  to  his  odleagues,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  most  dignified  body 
in  Uie  nation,  he  has  generally  succeeded 
in  completely  disarming  his  less  prudent 
antagonists.  In  gokwal  debate,  his 
coolness  and  mental  balance  enabled  him 
to  cope  with  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents, and  although  at  times  the  ov w- 
whelming  elo^pience  of  Dou(^s  got  the 
better  of  the  more  philosofrfiic  orator, 
such  an  oeeurrenoe  was  rare,  and  a  tri- 
umph was  gained  over  him  only  by  the 
greatest  exertions  (tf  the  greatest  orators. 
His  labored  ^[Meches,  as  will  be  testified 
to  by  all  who  hare  perused  them,  are 
rich  in  profound  thought,  a  clear  discern- 
ment and  comprehension  of  events, 
causes,  and  results,  and  occasionally  in 
passages  of  stately  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence. Ciraceful  riietoric  and  shrewd 
logic  a|nf>ear  to  be  ever  at  his  command, 
as  he  has  occasion,  in  the  course  (tf  argu- 
ment, to  resort  to  one  or  the  other,  to 
iUustraile  or  to  enforce  his  reasoning.  In 
person,  Mr.  Seward  is  of  about  medium 
hi^t,  rather  stocking,  with  reddish-gray 
hair,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  dull,  sleepy, 
blue  eyes.  His  countenance  is  hardly 
intelleofeual,  and  no  «ne  would  suppose, 
on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability.  He 
is  affikble  to  every  one,  and  enters  fi^y 
into  conversation  with  all  who  call  upon 
him;  nevertheless,  he  is  extr^nely 
guarded  at  all  times  in  expressing  his 
opinions,  and  will  never  betray  himself 
into  an  unguarded  sentiment  His  man- 
ner of  speaking  is  extremely  eaay,  and 
occasionally  dull ;  and  when  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  used  to  take  his  position  by  lean- 
ing against  the  pillar  behind  his  seat, 
twirliiig  in  one  hand  his  spectacles, 
while  with  the  other  he  enforced,  by 
sl^t  gestures,  the  more  striking  pas- 


sages of  lus  ^eeeh.  His  delivery  was 
|yr  from  animated,  and  his  intonation 
was  rather  conversational  than  dedam- 
atory.  He  has  a  quiet  dignity  at  all 
times,  which  is  yet  consistent  with  a 
polite  and  amiable  demeanor ;  and  while 
the  tomer  inspires  the  reject,  the  latter 
elicits  the  esteem  of  all  who  approach 

The  present  Vice-President  was,  dur- 
ing ^e  last  Congress,  Senator  from 
Maine.  He  was  long  known  as  an  able 
Democratic  politician,  and  in  1866  was 
elected  Governor  of  Maine  by  the  Re- 
publicans, in  a  hotly-contested  election. 
He  is  remarkaft»le  rather  lor  a  sound 
judgment  and  practical  good  sense  than 
as  an  orator  or  in  the  higher  arts  of 
statesmanship.  He  was  always  listened 
to  with  attention,  because  all  looked 
upon  him  as  well  informed  in  the  every- 
day duties  of  the  Senate,  and  as  (me 
nHiose  opinion  was  formed  from  accurate 
obs^ratitm  and  a  clear  head.  He  is  in 
no  sense  an  <nrator,  his  delivery  not  being 
pleasant  or  his  sentknents  couched  in 
graceful  or  fordble  language.  He  is  of 
a  dark  complexion,  rather  tall,  with  jet^ 
black  hair,  a  little  bald,  and  would  not 
be  selected  as  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  Senate  from  his  personal  appearance. 
As  a  presiding  officer,  he  ranks  well, 
being  apparently  posted  on  parliament- 
ary law  and  impartial  in  his  decisions, 
although  he  has  not  the  dignity  and 
grace  which  lent  k^t  to  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge's performance  of  the  office. 

Senator  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  statesmen  now 
prominent  before  the  coimtry ;  and  the 
ability  he  has  exhibited,  not  only  in  the 
practical  details  of  his  position  but  in 
the  wider  range  of  comprehensive  states- 
manship, entitles  him  to  a  place  supe- 
rior to  most  and  equal  to  any  of  his  co- 
temporariea  Since  the  retirement  of 
Senator  Hunter  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, (which  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  important  in  the  Senate,)  Mr.  Fes- 
senden has  executed  the  duties  of  its 
chairmanship  with  ui  accuracy  and 
vigilance  which  has  elicited  the  praise 
of  all  sides  of  the  house.    His  supe- 
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riority  as  a  financier  is  marked ;  but  not 
more  marked  than  his  high  capacity  for 
Qomprehending  and  elucidating  the  great 
national  issues,  which  swallow  up  aM 
minor  ones  in  the  magnitude  of  tiieir 
importance  and  the  intensity  of  their  in- 
terest   For  maturity  of  judgment,  de- 
liberateness  of  thought   and   manner, 
fearlessness  of  speech,  a  presence  of 
mind  never  lost,  and  bitterness  of  invec- 
tive, no  one  ranks  above  him  in  the 
Chamber.    His  oratory  is  of  that,  sub- 
stantial and  yet  spirited  character  which 
at  once  convinces  and  interests  and  en- 
gages the  attention  of  the  mind,  without 
wearying   it   by   unrelieved    exertion. 
Always  the  master  of  every  topic  on 
which  he  attempts  to  enlighten,  he  is 
neither  foiled  by  the  sophistries  nor  em- 
barrassed by  the  bravadoes  of  his  oppo- 
nents.   His  eloquence  is  not  demonstra- 
tive, but  calm,  dignified,  and  earnest, 
apparently  confident  in  tiie  correctness 
of  his  views,  and  yet  cautious  to  avoid 
giving  ofiense  to  others.     He  is  always 
listened  to  with  tiie  utmost  respect,  and 
his  opinions  are  of  much  weight  among 
his  political  fiiends.    His  appearance  is 
dignified  and  highly  intellectual;   his 
forehead  being  broad  and  indicative  of 
great  ability,  and  his  general  manner 
being  in  harmony  with  the  prominence 
and  responsibility  of  his  office.    Never 
resorting,  in  defkult  of  argiunent,  to  the 
petty   malice   of  personal   abuse,    his 
course  has  been  liberal,  consistent,  and 
uniformly  courteous.    In  private  life,  he 
retains  the  dignity  which  appears  to  be 
natural  to  him ;  but  is  yet  afiable  and 
sociable,  attracting  one  alike  by  the  rich 
products  of  thought  and  tiie  courtesy  of 
his  manner. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Senator  from  Ohio, 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  a  self-made  states- 
man. He  migrated,  at  a  very  early  age, 
from  New-England  to  his  present  resid- 
ence, being  entirely  without  means  and 
devoid  of  every  thing  except  his  own 
invincible  spirit,  with  which  to  secure  a 
livelihood.  The  qualities  which  made 
him  successfiil  sooner  than  his  most 
sanguine  expectations  taught  him  to 
hope  for,  appear  in  all  their  maturity  in 


the  character  of  the  Soiator.    A  perae- 
veranoe  the  most  constant,  a  firmness 
approaching  to  stubbornness,  a  courage 
which  never  feared  man,  and  a  power  of 
application  wonderfiil  in  a  mind  disci- 
plined only  by  rude  nature,  are  ^e  com- 
ponent elemmts  which  have  promoted 
him  to  and  maintain  him  with  conspic- 
uous honor  in  the-  Senate  of  the  United 
States.    His  honest  and  intrepid  advo- 
cacy of  principle  has  won  him  an  envi- 
able position  in  his  party,  and  no  one 
possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
country  to  a  greater  degree  than  he.    He 
was  particularly  prominent  in  the  last 
Congress  for  the  bhmtness  and  severity 
with  which  he  handled  the  Southern 
Senators,  and  the  little  hesitation  with 
which  he  exposed  their  delinquencies  in 
the  strongest  light    His  harangues  were 
fiill  of  impulsive,  strong,  and  fearless 
invective,  and  he  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  delicacy  <^  chivalrous  sensi- 
tiveness, when  treason  and  conspiracy 
were  to  be  exposed.    Probably  no  man 
was  more  feared  by  the  other  side  of 
the  Chamber,  for  he  could  neither  be 
cowed  by  threats  nor  restrained  within 
the  limito  of  punctilious  courtesy.     He 
dealt  with  tiiem  in  the  plainest  language, 
and  combined  with  powerful  effect  argu- 
ment, sarcasm,  and  eloquent  denuncia- 
tion.   Strong  sense  is  a  leading  feature 
of  his  character,  and  a  practical  wisdom 
which  renders  him  eminently  capable 
in  the  discharge  of  details.    La  private 
life,  he  is  genial  and  always  good-natur- 
ed, ready  for  a  joke  at  all  times,  and 
enjoys  his  leisure  hours  with  a   zest 
which  is  quickened  by  previous  earnest 
toil    Although  as  bitter  and  unooncili- 
atory  as  any  of  his  colleagues  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Southern  statesmen  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  he  always  mani- 
fested the  utmost  good  temper  toward 
them  in  social  intercourse,  and  was  fire- 
quently  seen,  afi;er  a  sharp  and  irritating 
episode  in  debate,  laughing  and  talking 
with  Green  or  Benjamin  in  the  most 
cheerful  manner  imaginable. 

We  hope  to  present  more  sketches  of 
Northern  Senators  in  a  future  number. 
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THE   LAST   DITCH. 

Where  in  the  Southron's  Fatherland 
Is  that  last  ditch — ^his  final  stand  ? 
Is't  where  the  James  goes  rolling  by 
Used-up  plantations  worn  and  dry, 
Where  planters  lash  and  negroes  breed, 
And  folks  on  oyster  memories  feed  ? 
Oh  I  no,  oh  1  no,  oh !  no,  no,  no ! 
To  find  it  you  must  further  go. 

Where  in  the  Southron's  Fatherland 
Is  that  'last  ditch,'  his  final  stand  ? 
IsH  where  the  Idlssissippi  runs 
His  mig^Kty  oooise  lor  many  suns. 
To  where  New-Orleans  flUa  the  flat? 
[Ben  Btttkr'B  taken  charge  of  tlia£\ 
'Tis  ours— to  the  Gulf  of  Mcodoo, 
So  that  oan't  be  the  diidi,  you  know. 

Where  in  the  Southron's  Fatherland 
li  that  last  ditch  —  his  final  stand  ? 
Is  it  about  Fort  Donelson, 
Where  Floyd  'skedaddled,'  m,nu%  gun. 
Packed  up  his  trapa  and  stole  away 
By  idgfat — as  he  had  dcme  by  day  f 
Oh  I  no,  oh  I  no,  oh  t  no,  no,  no  I 
To  find  it  you  must  tether  go. 

Where  in  the  Southron's  Fatherland 
Is  that  last  dikfa — his  final  stand  ? 
Is  it  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Once  more  a  city  of  the  firee. 
Where  Isham  Harris  and  his  tools 
Thieved  just  two  millions  firom  the  schools  ? 
Oh  t  no,  oh !  no,  oh  I  no,  no,  no  I 
To  find  it  you  must  fiirther  go. 

Where  in  the  Southron's  Fatii^land 
Is  that  last  ditch  —  his  final  stand  ? 
Is't  at  Montgomery,  where  in  May 
Hell's  blackest  tricks  were  put  in  play. 
Where  right  and  might  were  overruled. 
And  people  into  treason  fooled  ? 
Oh  I  no,  oh  t  no,  oh !  no,  no,  no  I 
To  find  it  you  must  tether  go. 
VOL.  n.  11 
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Where  in  the  Southron^s  fatherland 
Is  that  last  ditch  —  his  final  stand  ? 
Is  it  at  Charleston  ?    Time  shall  prove 
How  much  that  precious  nest  we  love, 
When,  crushed  to  dust  and  damned  to  shame, 
We  give  the  place  another  name. 
Yet  *tis  not  there,  I  tell  you,  no  I 
Much  further  off  its  waters  flow. 

Where  in  the  Southron's  Fatherland 
Is  that  last  ditch  —  his  final  stand  ? 
Is  it  at  Natchez,  high  or  low, 
Or  Newbem,  where  the  pine-trees  grow  ? 
Is  it  where  ladies  *dip'  and  snuf^ 
And  white  men  feed  on  dirt  enough  ? 
Not  there,  not  there ;  far  down  below 
And  further  off  its  waters  flow. 

Where  in  the  Southron's  Fatherland 
Is  that  last  ditch  — his  final  stand  t 
Knowest  thou  a  stream  folks  call  the  Styx, 
Round  a  plantation  of  Old  Nick's, 
In  which,  as  Beauregard  once  swore. 
His  horse  should  drink  when  all  is  o'er  ? 
There,  there,  my  Southern  friend,  you'll  find 
A  ditch  exactly  to  your  mind. 

Ay,  there  in  truth.     Gknl  I  can  it  be 

That  falsehood,  sin  and  tyranny. 

Though  eighteen  hundred  years  be  past, 

Still  roar  and  revel  wild  and  fast  ? 

Well,  let  them  rave ;  thou  knowest  tiie  way  — 

'Tis  darkest  ere  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  well  we  know,  whate'er  befidl, 

Where  runs  the  ditch  to  hide  them  all ! 


PATIENCE. 

Patience  I  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace ; 
Of  all  the  virtues,  the  nearest  kin  to  heaven. 
It  makes  men  act  like  gods.     The  Best  of  Men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  Sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  Gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 
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It  is  a  brave  thing  that  we  can  truly 
say^  after  more  than  a  year  of  fierce 
hostilities,  the  war  in  whidi  this  country 
is  engaged  goes  on  with  undiminished — 
nay,  with  increasing  Northern  spirit 
The  enemy  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
forced  conscription,  and  to  declare  every 
man  within  its  limits  a  soldier,  while 
we  have  not  as  yet  had  recourse  to  draft- 
ing; nor,  as  the  late  sudden  caU  showed, 
nearly  exhausted  our  volunteers.  A 
thousand,  and  even  fift;een  hundred  dol- 
lars have  been  offered  in  Virginia  news- 
papers for  a  substitute,  and  yet  behind 
this  there  has  followed  an  Executive  oi^ 
der  for  enrolling  every  man  in  the  army 
whether  he  have  purchased  a  substitute 
or  not  *  Our  flag  floats  over  Nashville 
and  Natchez,  over  Memphis  and  New- 
Orleans,  over  Norfolk  and  Pensacola,  over 
Torktown  and  Newbem.*  We  have  gird- 
ed them  in  on  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
Atkntic,  and  on  the  Gulf.  We  know 
that  they  are  destitute  of  almost  every 
thing  save  mere  food  and  arms,  and  that 
e?ery  month  sinks  them  deeper  and 
deeper  in  destitution  and  misery.  The 
war  is  on  their  own  soil,  and  their  own 
armies  are  a  scourge  and  a  curse  to  their 
own  estates.  Every  where  the  planta- 
tion and  the  &rm  are  made  desolate — 
every  where  the  direst  distress  is  taidng 
the  place  of  comfort  And  all  this  they 
brought  on  themselves  by  the  most 
determined  will.  They  believed  that 
Northern  men  were  idl  cowards  and 
half-traitors  —  their  allies  and  friends 
among  us  promised  them  easy  victories 
and  certain  independence — they  thought 
that  the  greed  of  money  was  stronger 
among  us  than  the  sense  of  dignity  and 
honor  —  and  now  they  are  reaping  their 
reward. 

Tet  despite  the  bitter  need  into  which 
they  have  brought  themselves,  it  does 
not  seem  that  those  of  the  South  who 
are  in  earnest  have  lost  any  6f  their 
desperation,  or  gained  a  better  opinion 
of  Uietr  foes.    Their  journals  still  trum- 


pet the  loudest  lies  and  the  mass  still 
beUeve  that  sooner  or  later  their  shat- 
tered bark  will  outride  the  battle  and 
the  storm,  and  float  safely  into  the  broad 
sea  of  independence.  Would  that  they 
could  see  the  North  as  it  is,  in  all  its 
comparative  prosperity,  with  millions 
still  left  to  volunteer,  and  with  thou- 
sands of  foreigners  eagerly  seeking  for 
places  in  the  fray.  We  have  found  it 
necessary  to  instruct  our  ministers  and 
consuls  abroad  that  we  can  not  accept 
for  the  present  any  more  of  the  many 
military  officers  of  different  nations  who 
desire  to  fight  for  the  stars  and  stripes. 
We  have  money  in  abundance,  and  there 
is  no  flinching  at  taxation  —  indeed,  the 
great  source  of  apprehension  at  present 
is  an  excess  of  *  flush  times '  such  as  is 
too  apt  to  bring  on  a  reaction.  When 
the  war  broke  out  we  had,  indeed,  di- 
vided counsels.  The  old  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats whined  and  yelped,  and  attempt- 
ed ^  peace  -  parties '  and  the  like;  but 
they  have  vanished,  and  traitors  now 
confine  themselves  to  less  oflTensive 
measures,  while  their  ranks  have  been 
woefully  thinned.  We  may  have  disas- 
ters ;  nay,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape 
them.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the 
war  we  may  fairly  boast  of  having  the 
upper-hand.  And  the  Northern  tenacity 
which  did  not  yield  when  misfortune 
lowered  around,  will  not  be  likely  to 
loose  its  hold  now  that  it  has  learned  to 
measure  its  might,  man  for  man,  with 
the  arrogant  enemy. 

Under  the  wise  and  judicious  policy 
inaugurated  by  President  Lincoln,  we 
see  Slavery,  the  great  cause  of  this 
trouble,  in  a  fair  way  to  disappear  in  a 
manner  which  can  give  offence  to  no 
one.  His  *  remuneration  message* — the 
shrewdest  document  which  ever  ema- 
nated from  an  American  Executive — 
shows  itself;  as  events  proceed,  to  be  a 
master-stroke  of  genius.  'The  longer 
the  cotton  States  prolong  their  resist- 
ance, the  more  precarious  does  slave 
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property  become,  and  the  more  inclined 
are  the  men  of  the  tobacco  States  to 
sell  their  human  chattels.  Ahready  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  people  are  longing  to  *  realise  * 
something  on  what  bids  &ir  to  become 
altogether  intangible  amid  the  turns  and 
tides  of  skirmishes  and  battles.  Mean- 
while with  every  day's  delay  Emancipa- 
tion, as  a  predetermined  necessity,  gains 
ground  among  the  people,  and  very  rap- 
idly indeed  in  the  army.  It  was  the 
lowest  and  most  tyrannical  form  of  an 
ariAlocracy — that  of  slaveholding  plants 
erdom  —  which  caused  and  is  still  caus? 
ing  all  this  trouble,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  work  its  way  into  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  risk  every  thing,  and  see  the  real 
criminals  reinstated  alter  all  in  their 
privileges  and  possessions,  when  the  one 
can  only  serve  to  continue  the  old  sore, 
while  the  other  might  be  better  employed 
in  free  labor.  And  better  employed,  we 
may  add,  in  rewarding  those  noble  men 
whose  lives  were  risked  in  defense  of 
our  liberties. 

This  consideration  brings  us  to  the 
very  important  question :  How  shall  we 
reward  our  army,  and  what  should  be 
its  fhture  mission  in  the  reconstruction 
which  every  freeman  will  be  called  to 
aid? 

There  is  no  use  in  disguising  fiu^ 
shirking  ipevitable  issues,  or  trying  to 
cheat  either  destiny  or  honest  lalx^. 
We  have  got  this  question  of  rewarding 
our  soldiers  with  the  property  of  rebels, 
before  us,  and  must  meet  it  squarely. 
The  pro-slavery  Democratic  press  may 
oppose  it,  as  they  have  been  ddng,  with 
all  the  malignity  which  their  treasonable 
friendship  for  the  South  may  inspire; 
but  we  have  an  inevitable  road  before 
us  over  which  we  mugt  travel,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  it  betimes, 
that  we  may  tread  it  fedrly  and  smoothly, 
and  not  be  dragged  along  shrieking,  by 
a  pitiless  destiny. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  we 
should  begin  to  consider  betimes^  the 
expediency  of  rewarding  our  anny  with 
Southern  lands.    The  one  is  the  neces- 


sity of  a  future  Northern  policy ;  the 
other  the  claim  of  the  army  to  such 
reward. 

If  when  this  war  is  concluded,  our 
Qovemment  is  to  have  a  policy  or  a 
principle,  it  should  manifestly  be  that 
of  reinstating  itself  in  power,  in  consol- 
idating that  power,  and  in  acting  a3  a 
powerAil  unity,  according  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Tlw 
Constitution  —  bear  that  word  well  in 
mind — the  Constitution  which  suffers 
no  State  to  usurp  a  single  power  belong- 
ing to  the  Qeneral  Cbvemment,  and 
which  was  expressly  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  all  its  freemen  the  citi- 
zens of  one  great  nation.  Let  the  reader 
consult  the  Constitution,  study  its  un- 
mistakable plan  of  national  integrity 
and  of  state  subordination,  and  then 
reflect  whether,  according  to  its  Bi»rit| 
any  and  every  mere  state  privilege  which 
may  be  claimed  should  not  yield  to  the 
paramount  claim  of  the  Union  f 

If  this  war  has  demonstrated  anj 
thing,  it  has  been,  firstly,  the  fact  that 
the  South  SHALL  stay  in  tiie  Union,  and 
secondly,  the  lolly  of  permitting  the  old 
Southern  system  to  control  us  in  poll- 
tics,  in  social  life,  and  in  every  thing. 
We  have  had  enough  of  it  Manufac- 
tures, fr^e  labor,  science,  schools,  the 
press,  learning,  new  ideas,  social  reforms, 
the  whole  progreu  of  the  age,  inspiring 
twenty  millions,  can  no  longer  be  cuffed 
and  scouted  in  the  Senate  and  snubbed 
in  the  Mlon  or  public  meeting  by  the 
private  interests  of  half  a  million  of  the 
most  illiberal  and  ignorant  conservatiTes 
m  existence.  Henceforth  the  North 
must  rule,  ^Must'  is  a  hard  nut,  but 
Southern  teeth  must  crack  it,  whether 
they  will  or  na  We  may  shufOe  and 
quibble,  but  to  this  it  must  coma  Ev- 
ery day  of  the  war  renders  it  more  cer- 
tain. The  farm  must  encroach  on  the 
plantation,  the  rural  nobility  give  place 
to  the  higher  nobility  of  intelhgenee ; 
social  culture  based  on  mudsills  must 
make  way  for  the  mudsills  themselves — 
for  lo  t  tiie  sills  which  they  buried  are 
not  dead  timber,  neitiiier  do  they  sleep 
or  rot — they  were  fresh  saplings,  and 
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with  fhe  reriving  breath  of  Bprhig  and 
at  the  gleam  fA  the  sun  of  freedom,  they 
win  shoot  up  into  brave,  strong  life. 

Let  them  talk,  dispute,  hem  and  haw, 
that  will — ^we  can  not  set  aside  the  great 
fiict  that  in  fhture  our  Government  will 
be  united  hi  its  policy,  great  m  its 
strength,  and  no  longer  impeded  by  the 
selfish  arrogance  of  a  petty  planterdom. 
Labor  and  capital  are  bursting  their 
bonds  —  the  Middle  Class  of  North- 
America  which  Southerner^  and  Eng- 
lishmen equally  revile,  is  becoming  all- 
powerful  and  seeks  to  substitute  busi- 
ness conmdon-sense  for  the  aristocratic 
policy  which  has  hitherto  guided  us.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  radicalism,  of 
poor  against  rich,  of  lazzaroni  and  roy- 
alists, but  of  a  new  element — that  of 
labor  and  of  intellect  combined — the 
guiding  -  spirit  of  the  North.  And  the 
question  is,  how  to  best  aid  this  element 
in  its  progress  ? 

The  army  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  day  contains  within  itself  the 
best  part  of  such  free  labor  and  intellect 
as  is  needed  to  reform  the  South.  That 
daslung  and  daring  energy  which  gladly 
ent»«  on  new  fields,  and  loves  bold 
enterprises,  has  streamed  by  scores  of 
thousands  from  the  &rm  and  &ctory 
toward  the  camp  and  the  battle-field. 
There  it  is  doing  brave  serrice  for  God 
and  for  fireedom.  Every  day  sees  mar- 
tyrs for  the  holy  cause  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  these  good  and  noble  volun- 
teers. They  die  noble — ay,  holy  deaths, 
and  as  they  die  new  aspirants  for  honor 
step  forward  to  fill  their  places.  When 
the  war  shall  be  over,  it  is  to  the  army 
that  we  should  look  to  revive  the  wasted 
South,  to  &rm  its  exhausted  plantations 
and  employ  its  blacks.  Is  there  no  sig- 
nificance in  the  numerous  anecdotes 
which  reach  us  of  Northern  intellect 
already  displaying  itself  in  a  thousand 
forms  of  restless  activity  ?  The  news- 
paper before  us  states  that  General 
Shepley,  in  New-Orleans,  has  threatened 
that  if  the  bakers  of  his  conquered  city 
do  not  supply  bread  more  cheaply  he 
win  remodel  their  whole  business  and 
employ  bakers  from  the  army.     *  Bakers 


ftx)m  the  army  I '  Ay,  smiths,  engineers, 
editors,  and  every  thing  else  are  there, 
amply  capable  of  reorganizing  the  whole 
South  —  of  tilling  its  fields  to  greater 
advantage,  of  developing  its  neglected 
resources,  of  making  the  old,  desolate, 
lazy,  dissolute  Southland  hum  with  en- 
terprise.   Let  them  do  it. 

We  may  as  well  do  it  betimes  with  a 
good  grace,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  if  those 
who  venture  to  oppose  the  settlement  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  South,  will  not  stir 
up  such  a  storm  of  trouble  as  this  coun- 
try never  saw.  An  army  of  half  a  mil- 
lion aftpr  a  year  or  two  years  of  battle- 
life,  will  not  calmly  return  to  its  wonted 
avocations,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  to  that  effect  A  warrant  for 
Western  lands,  which  will  possibly  bring 
a  hundred  dollars,  will  seem  but  a  small 
matter  to  men  who  have  seen  unlimited 
paths  to  competence  in  the  rich  fields  of 
the  South.  They  will  not  comprehend 
why  the  enemy  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  his  possessions  while  they  them- 
selves have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment There  is  to  be  some  end  to  this 
protecting  the  rights  and  property  of 
rebels.  And  it  is  very  certain  that  a 
vast  number  of  those  who  were  non- 
combatants  will  perfectly  agree  with 
them. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  process  of  re- 
construction going  on  so  well  in  New- 
Orleans  imder  tiie  bayonets  of  our 
troops.  But  neither  in  New-Orleans  nor 
elsewhere  has  it  any  vitality  save  under 
Northern  direction,  aided  by  Northern 
industry.  The  hatred  of  the  South  for 
the  old  Union  is  insane,  terrible,  and 
ineradicable.  The  real  secessionists  will 
never  come  back,  they  will  never  be 
conciliated.  They  will  oppose  Union, 
oppose  firee  labor,  hinder  our  every  effort 
to  benefit  them,  and  be  our  deadly  foes 
to  the  last  We  might  as  well  abandon 
now  and  forever  any  hope  of  reconstruc- 
tion to  be  founded  on  reformed  seces- 
sionists. A  large  party  there  is — and  it 
win,  if  property  protected,  become  much 
larger — ^who  will  join  the  Union  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  their  property.  But 
thU  party  mil  not  be  increased  a  am- 
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gU  man  hy  oitr  neglecting  to  punish 
those  who  have  hetn  <Ktke  rebels,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  will  dwindle  to 
nothing  if  left  exposed  to  temptation 
and  enmity.  We  must  proceed  with 
the  utmost  energy,  and  our  only  hope 
is  in  a  complete  redrganization  of  the 
South,  by  infusing  into  it  Northern  blood, 
life,  ideas,  education,  and  industry.  And 
the  only  effectiye  means  of  doing  this 
will  be  to  settle  our  army  in  the  South. 
The  task  before  us  is  a  tremendous  one, 
but  so  is  the  war,  and  we  must  not 
flinch  from  it. 

We  have  come  to  an  era  of  great  ideas 
and  great  deeds,  such  as  rarely  overtake 
nations  in  history,  and  which  when  they 
do,  either  crush  them  to  the  dust  or  ele- 
vate them  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
glory.  Petty  expediency,  timid  meas- 
ures, small  politics,  will  no  longer  help 
this  country.  There  is  a  great  cause  of 
evil  in  America — slavery — which  is  des- 
tined to  disappear,  and  which  will  disap- 
pear whether  we  legislate  for  or  against 
it  It  is  disappearing  now  under  the 
influences  of  tiie  war.  Beyond  it  lies 
the  equally  great  evil  of  Southern  hat- 
red, inertia,  laziness,  ignorance,  and  de- 
pravity. We  must  learn  to  live  in  the 
great  ideas  of  making  all  this  disappear 
before  superior  intelligence,  industry, 
and  humanity.  The  great  principles  of 
free  labor,  scientific  reforms  and  culture, 
the  enlargement  of  capital,  the  feeding 
and  teaching  the  poor,  should  become  as 
a  deep-seated  religion  in  our  hearts,  and 
we  should  live  and  labor  to  promote 
this  great  and  holy  faith  which  is  in 
reality  the  practical  side  of  Christianity 
— that  great  shield  of  the  poor.  To  ex- 
tend these  doctrines  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent is  a  noble  mission,  and  one  not  to 
be  balked  or  hindered  by  foolish  scruples 
or  weak  pity  for  a  pitiless  foe. 

He  who  can  raise  his  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  government  of  North- 
America,  ruling  over  a  perfectly  free 
continent,  may  see  in  the  future  such  a 
picture  of  national  greatness  as  the 
world  never  before  realized.  Every 
State  attracting  the  eag^  labor  of  mil- 
lions of  emigrants  -for  there  will  be  no 


cause  in  future  for  the  fcn^ignei^  to  care- 
fidly  shun  the  slave  hive  —  the  native 
American  directing  as  ever  the  enter- 
prises— one  grand  government  spread- 
ing from  ocean  to  ocean  —  the  whole 
growing  every  year  more  and  more 
united  through  the  constant  increase  of 
industrial  interests  and  mutual  needs  — 
this  is  indeed  a  future  to  look  forward 
to.  And  it  is  no  idle  dream.  It  will  be 
something  to  be  an  American  when  we 
count  one  hundred  millions  of  united 
fr-eemen. 

The  first  step  in  this  advance  lies 
right  before  us.  It  will  be  in  *  North- 
ing* the  South  and  incompletely  sweep- 
ing away,  by  means  of  free  labor  and 
free  schools  every  trace  of  the  foul  old 
negro -owning  arrogance.  And  to  do 
this  we  must  begin  by  finding  or  mak- 
ing away  to  induce  a  large  portion  of 
the  army  to  remain  in  the  South  and 
reform  it  It  is  a  grand  scheme,  but  we 
live  in  the  day  of  great  deeds,  and  should 
not  flinch  from  them. 

It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  to  him 
who  looks  to  the  future,  that  whether 
we  boldly  embrace  this  scheme  or  not, 
it  will  force  itself  upon  us  or  else  entail 
some  great  disaster.  It  is  more  to  our 
interest  to  reward  the  army  with  South- 
em  land-grants  than  it  is  even  for  theirs 
to  accept  them.  The  longer  we  bolster 
up  in  its  possessions  an  insolent  enemy, 
so  much  the  longer  shall  we  have  to 
support  an  army  and  pay  taxes.  The 
sooner  we  weaken  the  enemy  by  intro- 
ducing industrial  rivals  into  his  country, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  settle  our  army  all 
over  the  South,  let  there  be  at  least  a 
vigorous  beginning  made  in  Texas,  and 
other  States.  With  Texas  thoroughly 
colonized  firom  the  North  and  frx>m  Eu- 
rope, sedition  would  be  under  constant 
check,  and  its  boasted  cotton  supremacy 
completely  held  in  by  an  unlimited  ri- 
val supply  of  firee-labor  cotton.  Every 
Southern  port  should  be  held  and  gov- 
erned as  New -Orleans  is  now  being 
treated.  In  due  time  there  would  spring 
up  a  new  generation  of  Southrons  who 
would  think  of  us  as  something  else 
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than  oowardlj,  vulgar,  stingy  serfe,  and  But  to  do  aU  this  there  must  be  no 
learn  that  sodal  merit  is  conferred  not  flinehing.  This  is  not  the  time  to  prate 
by  being  bom  on  this  or  that  piece  of  of  the  *  unrepresented  rights '  of  trai- 
*  sacred '  dirt,  but  by  ftill  development  tors,  or  wince  at  the  prospect  of  reduc- 
and  exercise  of  the  talents  with  which  ing  to  poverty  the  men  who  have  labored 
God  has  gifted  us.  .for  years  to  reduce  us  to  utter  ruin ! 


JOHN   McDONOGH   THE   MILLIONAUIE. 


Is  the  year  1860,  and  for  nearly  forty 
years  previous,  there  could  be  sfeen  al- 
most every  day  in  the  streets  of  New- 
Orleans,  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable- 
looking  old  gentleman.  Tall  and  straight 
as  a  pillar,  with  stem,  determined  fea- 
tures, lit  up  by  eyes  of  uncommon,  al- 
most unnatural  brilliancy,  with  his  hair 
combed  back  and  gathered  in  a  sort  of 
queue,  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  half 
a  century  ago,  to  wit,  an  old  blue  coat, 
with  high  collar,  well-brushed  and  patch- 
ed but  somewhat  *  seedy'  pantaloons, 
of  like  date  and  texture,  hat  somewhat 
more  modem,  but  bearing  unmistakable 
proof  of  long  service  and  exposure  to 
sun  and  rain ;  old  round-toed  shoes,  the 
top-leathers  of  which  had  survived  more 
soles  than  the  wearer  had  outlived  %ouh 
of  his  early  friends  and  companions  ;  a 
scant  white  vest,  ruffled  shirt,  and  vo- 
luminous white  cravat,  completed  the 
costume  of  this  singular  gentleman, 
who,  with  his  ancient  blue  silk  umbrella 
under  his  arm,  and  his  fierce  eye  fixed 
on  some  imaginary  goal  ahead,  made  his 
way  through  the  struggling  crowds 
which  poured  along  the  streets  of  New- 
Orleans. 

The  last  time  this  strange  and  spectral 
figure  was  seen  making  its  accustomed 
rounds  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1860.  On  that  day,  a  very  remark- 
able event  occurred,  whicH  attracted  the 
notice  of  passers-by  and  was  even 
snatched  up  as  an  item  by  the  ever- 
yi^lant  reporters  of  the  daily  press; 
tlds  consisted  simply  in  a  notable  vari- 
ation from  the  routine  and  habits  of  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  long-tuled  blue. 


He  was  seen  to  stop  on  Canal  street,  to 
hesitate  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
deliberately  enter  an  omnibus  bound  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Such  an  oc- 
currence created  quite  a  sensation  among 
street-comer  gossippers.  There  must 
really  be  some  new  and  pressing  emer- 
gency, which  could  produce  this  depart- 
ure from  the  custom  and  invariable 
habits  of  forty  years ;  so  said  every  one 
who  knew  titie  old  gentleman.  The 
omnibus  stopped  at  the  court-house ;  the 
subject  of  these  observations  and  his 
blue  umbrella  emerged  from  it,  and  both 
soon  disappeared  in  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  so-called  halls  of  justice. 

That  was  the  last  that  was  ever  seen 
of  the  strange  old  gentleman  on  the 
streets  of  New-Orleans.  The  evening 
journals  of  the  next  day  contained  the 
following  obituary : 

*  Died  this  morning,  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  1850,  at  McDonoghviUe,  opposite 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  after  a  short  iUness, 
John  McDonogb,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  bat 
for  forty  years  a  resident  of  Louisiana.' 

And  the  strange  old  man,  who  could 
not  ride  a  few  squares  in  the  omnibus 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  every 
body  and  exciting  public  curiosity  to 
such  a  degree,  was  the  millionaire,  the 
Croesus  of  the  South,  the  largest  land- 
owner in  the  United  States.  He  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy, 
and  his  remarkable  vigor  and  health  had 
never  given  way  under  the  pressure  of 
the  severest  and  most  incessant  labor. 
Generation  upon  generation  had  lapsed 
into  the  grave  under  his  eye.  A  few,  a 
very  few  shriveled  old  men  were  known 
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to  him  18  ootemporaries.  Suddenly, 
while  pursuing  eo  eagerly  his  imaginary 
goal,  he  was  seised  with  fidntness  on 
the  street  Oth^  men  would  have  taken 
a  cab,  and  ridden  home,  or  at  least  to  a 
physician's ;  but  when  did  John  McDon- 
ogh turn  aside  from  business  to  relieve 
any  weakness  or  want  ?  He  had  an  im- 
portant document  to  file  in  court  It 
must  be  done  that  day.  He  is  too  weak 
to  walk.  There  is  the  omnibus;  the 
fare  is  only  a  dime ;  but  that  dime  is  so 
much  taken  from  the  poor,  for  John 
McDonogh  is  only  an  agent  for  the  poor, 
so  appointed  and  called  of  God.  Such 
were  the  reflections  that  passed  through 
his  mind  befc»re  he  could  h^  induced  to 
perpetrate  this  serious  violation  of  the 
settled  rules  of  a  life,  this  single  blot 
and  stain  on  a  career  of  unbroken  self- 
abn^;ation.  With  a  sigh,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  omnibus. 

It  was  his  last  ride. 

In  a  cold,  desolate,  dreary,  brick  build- 
ing, constituting  almost  the  only  visible 
sign  of  the  existence  of  the  town  of 
McDonoghviUe,  situate  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  to  the  centre 
of  New-Orleans,  and  in  a  large  room, 
the  furniture  of  which  was  old-fiishioned, 
worn,  and  time-stained,  there  lay  on  a 
small  hard  mattress  the  gaunt  figure  of 
the  millionaire,  tortured  with  pain  and 
&st  sinking  under  the  ravages  of  that 
terrible  disease,  the  Asiatic  cholera. 
The  only  beings  near  were  negroes ;  no 
white  persons  were  ever  allowed  to 
spend  the  night  under  that  roof  Those 
negroes  were  the  rich  man's  slaves  in 
law,  but  companions  and  firiends  in  &ct 
His  immense  business,  his  vast  estates 
were  administered  through  them.  Even 
his  documents  were  copied  by  them. 
They  were  true  to  him  in  his  moment 
of  distress  and  sickness.  All  that  their 
limited  knowledge  of  medicine  could 
suggest  was  done  for  his  relie£  At  last, 
in  disregard  of  his  command,  a  physician 
was  brought  from  the  city,  who  pro- 
nounced his  condition  a  very  critical 
one.  The  doctor's  first  demand  was  for 
brandy. 

*  Massa,  there  an't  bin  no  brandy  in 


this  house  iw  twenty  years,'  was  tho 
.  reply  of  an  old,  gray-headed  domestia 

A  servant  was  dispatehed  to  the 
nearest  grocery ;  but  it  proved  to  be  too 
late.  The  dying  man  perceived  his  ooor 
dition^  and  requested  that  his  lawyer 
should  be  sent  for.  In  an  hour  that 
gentleman  arrived.  He  was  just  in 
time. 

^Roselins,'  he  said,  addressing  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
.  New-Orleans  bar,  as  he  held  his  hand, 
*  You  see  I  am  going ;  you  see  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die.  Take  care  of  the  estate ; 
'tis  not  mine^  'tis  God's  and  the  poor's.' 
And  thus,  without  a  struggle,  the  soul 
of  John  McDonogh  passed  to  its  Maker. 

His  death  was  truly  a  desolate  one. 
No  devoted  relatives  or  friends  gathered 
around  his  couch  to  cheer  his  last  mo- 
ments with  those  tender  tokens  of  love 
and  sorrow  which  so  sweeten  the  other- 
wise bitter  cup  of  death.  No  soft  hand 
of  woman  smoothed  his  pillow  or  reliev- 
ed the  agony  of  pain  and  suffering  by 
the  timely  opiate  or  emollient  No 
weeping  little  ones  were  there  to  cheer 
his  heart  with  the  assurance  that  on 
their  dear  pledges  of  afiection  his  name 
and  virtues  will  live  after  him.  His 
lawyer,  physician,  and  his  servants  were 
the  only  witoesses  to  the  mortal  agony 
of  one  who  could  have  commanded 
troops  of  devoted  fiiends,  and  who  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  which  might  have 
adorned  the  dcmiestic  and  social  circle. 

So  departed  this  life  the  rich  and  ec- 
centric possessor  of  acres  sufficient  to 
have  made  a  duchy  or  a  kingdom,  and 
of  money  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  dignity  and  power  of  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

But  if  his  death  and  funeral  were  at- 
tended by  so  few  witnesses,  an  occasion 
quickly  followed  which  was  honored  by 
title  presence  of  a  large,  eager,  curious 
crowd.  It  was  when  his  will  was  pro- 
bated and  read  in  court  Intense  was 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  know  what 
disposition  the  eccentric  old  man  had 
made  of  his  enormous  property.  This 
feeling  was  soon  gratified.  The  will 
was  produced.    It  was  a  curious  doou- 
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meat,  writtea  on  stoat  foolscap  bj  the 
testator  hionBeli^  in  a  remaikably  neat, 
a^oix  hand,  with  the  lines  as  dose  «9 
type,  and  his  autogn^h  signed  to  eveiy 
page.  Being  an  holographic  will,  und«r 
the  law  of  Locdsiaoa  it  reqiured  no  wit> 
ness.  Ever  since  1888,  tius  will  had 
lain  among  certain  old  papers  of  the 
deceased ;  and  yet,  during  all  this  time, 
it  had  been  ^the  thou^t  by  day  and 
dream  by  night*  of  the  devoted  <^  milr 
lionaire.  In  its  preparation,  he  had 
consulted  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and 
studied  the  most  approved  law-books 
beering  on  his  grand  scheme.  Truly,  a 
curious,  bold,  and  gigantic  scheme  it 
was.  But  let  us  to  the  will  In  a  slow, 
solemn  and  imi^essiye  tone,  the  judge 
proceeded  to  read  to  an  eager  and  inter- 
ested multitude  this  remaricable  testa- 
ment 

After  setting  forth,  in  the  usual  form, 
his  nativity,  his  present  residence,  his 
belirf  in  God  and  in  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  that  he  has  no  heirs  living  in 
the  ascending  or  desoending  line,  and 
directing  an  inventory  of  Ins  pr(^>ertj 
to  be  taken  immediately  after  his  death, 
he  proceeds  to  bequeath  to  the  children 
of  his  sister,  a  widow  lady  in  Baltimore, 
a  ten-acre  lot  in  Baltimore,  the  usufiruct 
to  r^Aain  in  the  widow,  with  six  tfion- 
sand  dollars  in  cash.  He  then  emanci- 
pates his  old  servants,  ten  in  number, 
whom  he  designates.  1^  rest  of  his 
slaves  he  provides  shall  be  sent  to  Li- 
beria. Certain  of  th«n  are  to  be  sent 
after  serving  those  who  shall  succeed  to 
his  estate  for  fifteen  years.  The  slaves 
to  be  sent  to  Liberia  are  to  be  supplied 
with  plows,  hoes,  spades,  axes,  cloth- 
ing, garden-seeds,  etc  ;  also  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  colonists,  and 
with  a  copy  for  each  of  the  volume  of 
the  Holy  Gospel  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  tiie  most  precious  of  all 
the  gifts  we  have  it^ln  our  poVer  to  give 
or  they  to  receive.  The  will  then  pro- 
ceeds to  provide : 

'And  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  consequent  well-being  of 
mgnkind,  convinced  as  I  am  that  I  can  madce 
no  disposition  of  those  woridly  goods  which 


the  Host  High  has  been  pleased  so  boimti- 
ftiUy  to  place  under  my  stewardship,  that 
will  be  80  pleasing  to  him  as  that  by  means 
of  which  the  poor  will  be  instructed  in  wis- 
dom and  led  into  the  path  of  virtue  and  holi- 
ness.' 

He  gives  all  the  residue  of  his  estate 
to  the  corporations  of  New-Orleans  and 
Baltimore^  in  equal  proportions  of  one 
half  to  each,  for  the  several  intents  and 
purposes  set  forth,  and  especially  for  the 
establishment  of  Free  Schools  for  all 
dasses  and  castes  of  color,  wherein  they 
shall  all  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Ixnrd  and  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  eta,  pro- 
vided that  ^e  Bible  shall  be  used  as  one 
of  the  class-books,  and  singing  taught 
as  an  art 

And  now  comes  the  ingenious  scheme 
which  had  engaged  the  constant  tiiooght 
and  study  of  the  testator  for  forty  years, 
by  which  the  grand  passion  of  his  soul 
for  accumulation  might  survive  the  dis- 
solution of  his  mortal  firame  and  still 
direct  and  control  the  acquisitions  of  his 
lifo.  Of  his  real  estate,  no  part  is  ever 
to  be  sold ;  bat  it  is  all  to  be  let  out  on 
leases,  never  to  eocceed  twenty-five  years, 
to  be  improved  by  the  t^iants  or  lessees. 
At  the  expiration  of  those  leases,  the 
property  is  to  revert,  free  of  cost,  to 
his  estate,  to  be  thereafter  rented  out 
by  the  month  or  year.  All  his  personal 
pn^erty  is  to  be  sold  and  converted  into 
real  estate,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
styled  his  general  estate,  which  is  'to 
constitute*  a  permanent  fund  on  inter- 
est, as  it  were,  namely,  a  real  estate, 
affording  r^ts,  no  part  of  which  ftmd 
(of  Uie  principal)  shall  ever  be  touched, 
divided,  sold,  or  alienated,  but  shall  for- 
ever remain  together  as  one  '  estate.' 

The  net  amount  of  rents  to  be  divid- 
ed equally  between  the*two  dties,  to  be 
applied  as  follows : 

1.  An  annuity  for  forty  years  <^  <»ie 
ei^th  part,  or  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  ^e  net  yearly  revenue  of  rents  of 
the  whole  of  ^e  estate,  to  the  American 
Colonization  Sodel^,  provided  the  sum 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
doUarsayear. 
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2.  For  an  asylum  for  the  poor  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages  and  castes  of  color, 
where  they  may  be  sheltered,  clothed, 
fed,  and  taken  care  o^  made  useful  ac- 
cordmg  to  their  respective  degrees  of 
health,  strength,  and  capacity,  and  men- 
dicity thereby  be  banished  firom  the 
streets  of  the  cities,  he  gires  one  eighth, 
or  tweWe  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  net 
revenue  of  rents,  until  the  sum  shall 
reach  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
when  it  shall  cease.  This  legacy  is  to 
be  received  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  corporations,  who,  as  they  re- 
ceive, shall  invest  the  amount  in  bank 
stocks  or  other  good  securities,  on  land- 
ed estate  on  interest,  so  as  to  augment 
the  amount  thereof  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  interest  to  the  largest  possible 
amount  up  to  the  time  when  the  last  of  the 
annuity  shall  be  received,  when  the 
commissioners  shall  proceed  to  take 
such  part  of  said  sum,  not  to  exceed 
one  third  of  the  whole  of  principal  and 
interest,  and  invest  in  the  purchase  of 
real  estate  and  buildings,  furniture,  etc., 
essential  for  the  asylum ;  the  residue 
to  be  invested  in  real  estate,  which  is 
never  to  be  sold,  but  always  rented  out 
for  the  support  of  the  asylum.  The 
locality  and  character  of  the  buildings 
are  particularly  described.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  persons  who  shall  re- 
side in  this  asylum  be  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry-trees,  (this 
was  during  the  moruB  mulHcauUi 
mania.) 

8.  For  the  Orphan  Boys'  Asylum  in 
New-Orleans  —  an  existing  institution 
—  one  eighth,  or  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  net  yearly  revenue  of  rents. 
This  annuity  is  to  be  set  aside  and  de- 
posited in  some  bank-paying  interest, 
until  it  reaches  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  when  it*  shall  ceas&  This  fund 
as  it  acciunulates  is  to  be  invested  in 
real  estate,  which  is  never  to  be  sold, 
but  rented  out,  and  the  rents  devoted  to 
the  charity. 

4w  For  a  School-Farm  in  the  dty  of 
Baltimore,  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the 
destitute  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland;  sec- 


ondly, of  every  town  and  village  of  said 
State;  and  thirdly,  of  all  the  great 
maritime  cities  of  the  United  States,  of 
all  classes  and  castes  of  color,  from  four 
years  to  sixteen,  where  they  shall  be 
sheltered,  lodged,  clothed,  fed,  instruct- 
ed in  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  plain 
education  given  them,  and  taught  hus- 
bandry practically,  as  well  as  the  science 
of  agriculture,  providing  that  the  Bible 
shall  be  read  and  singing  taught,  especi- 
ally '  divine  psalmody,'  one  eighth  part, 
or  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  general  estate,  to 
be  paid  until  it  shall  amount  to  three 
millions  of  dollars,  when  it  shall  cease. 
This  sum,  too,  as  it  accrues,  is  to  be  in- 
vested in  real  estate,  until  the  whole 
amount  of  three  millions  is  received. 
One  sixth  of  the  rents  finom  this  invest- 
ment is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  the  School-Farm,  the  other  five  sixths 
to  be  invested  in  lots  in  Baltimore,  which 
shall  be  leased  out  and  the  rents  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  &rm. 

The  modes  in  which  these  various  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  governed  and  direct- 
ed are  then  set  forth  in  tedious  detail, 
interlarded  with  many  rather  trite  and 
moralizing  reflections  on  the  importance 
of  having  the  young  reared  up  in  habits 
of  virtue  and  industry.  A  complex  sys- 
tem <^  government  is  arranged,  and  great 
care  taken  that  tiie  funds  thus  bequeath- 
ed to  charitable  institutions  shall  never 
be  controlled  by  the  corporations  of  the 
two  cities.    It  is  also  provided,  that 

*  No  compromise  shall  ever  take  place  be- 
tween the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  and 
the  Mayor,  Aldennen,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  nor  shall  any  agree- 
ments be  made  between  these  two  cities  con- 
trary to  the  directions  of  the  wilL  If  such 
compromise  or  agreement  be  made,  these 
legacies  shall  be  void,  and  the  States  of  Ma- 
ryland and  Lonisiana  shall  receive  the  gen- 
eral estate  half  and  half,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  poor  of  scdd  States,  and  in 
case  of  any  lapse  of  the  legacies  to  the  cities, 
the  States  shall  inherit  the  general  estate.' 

After  these  dispositions  and  directions, 
the  testator  proceeds  : 

*  Now,  with  the  view  of  setting  fbrth  and 
explaining  more  ftdly  and  partioolarly  (if 
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it  ia  possible)  my  desires  and  intentions  as 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  dispositions  of 
this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  relation 
to  my  general  estate,  I  will  add,  that  the 
ftrst,  principal,  and  chief  object  I  have  at 
heart,  (the  object  which  has  actuated  and 
filled  my  soul  from  early  boyhood  with  a 
desire  to  acquire  fortune,)  is  the  education 
of  the  poor  (without  the  cost  of  a  cent  to 
them)  in  the  cities  of  New^rleans  and  Bal- 
timore, and  their  respective  suburbs,  in  such 
a  manner  that  eveiy  poor  child  and  youth 
of  every  color  in  those  places  may  receive  a 
common  English  education,  (based,  however, 
be  U  particularly  understood,  on  a  moral  and 
religious  one,  that  is,  the  pupils  shall  on  par- 
ticular days  be  instructed  in  morality  and 
religion,  and  school  shall  be  opened  and 
closed  daily  with  prayer.)  And  in  time, 
when  the  general  estate  will  yield  the  neces- 
sary funds,  (for  in  time  its  revenue  will  be 
very  large,)  over  and  above  what  will  be 
necessarj'  to  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
those  two  cities  and  their  respective  sub- 
orbs,  it  is  my  desire  and  request  that  the 
blessings  of  education  may  be  extended  to 
the  poor  throughout  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet  in  the  respective  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Maryland,  and  was  it  possible,  through 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  America.* 

After  paying  off  all  the  annuities, 
which  the  testator  thinks  will  be  com- 
pleted in  forty  years,  the  net  annual 
revenue  of  rents  of  the  general  estate  is 
to  be  equally  divided,  one  half  to  each,  < 
between  the  said  two  cities  of  Baltimore 
and  New- Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of 
ed>iicating  the  poor. 
•  The  testator  then  proceeds  to  incul- 
cate a  better  feeling  between  the  poor 
and  rich,  declaring  that  the  latter  are 
'resenrours  in  which  the  Most  High 
makes  to  flow  the  rich  streams  of  his 
beneficence,  to  be  laid  up  and  husband- 
ed for  his  all-wise  and  all-seeing  pur- 
poses, and  for  seasons  of  distress  and 
afSiction  to  the  poor.  Instead,  then,  of 
looking  on  them  as  their  greatest  ene- 
mies, they  should,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sider them  as  they  really  are,  their  best 
fiiends.  This  is  the  position  of  all  rich 
men,  whose  hearts  occupy  the  right 
place  in  their  bosoms,  stand  toward  the 
poor.' 

Then  follows  a  remarkable  and  con- 
soling confession  of  the  superior  happi- 
ness of  the  poor  man : 


*  Besides,  let  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
world  be  consoled,  assured  that  the  labor- 
loving,  frugal,  industrious,  and  virtuous 
among  them  possess  joys  and  happiness  in 
this  life  which  the  rich  know  not  and  can 
not  appreciate ;  so  well  convinced  am  I  (after 
a  long  life  and  intercourse  with  my  fellow- 
men  of  all  classes)  of  the  truth  Hhat  the 
happiness  of  this  life  is  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  virtuous  and  industrious  poor,' 
that  had  1  children,  (which  1  have  not,)'  [how 
lively  and  sagacious  the  apprehension  of  the 
old  millionaire  lest  some  putative  offspring 
might  come  forward  to  disturb  his  du'ling 
bequests  I]  *  and  a  fortune  to  leave  behind 
me  at  death,  I  would  bequeath,  after  a  vir- 
tuous education,  (to  eflfect  which  nothing 
should  be  spared,)  a  very  small  amount  to 
each,  merely  sufficient  to  excite  them  to  hab- 
its of  industry  and  frugality,  and  no  more. 
As  the  poor  man's  friend,  then,  1  recom- 
mend to  him  to  honor  and  respect  the  virtu- 
ous rich,  and  to  lay  these  observations  to 
their  heart  and  to  store  them  up  in  their 
mind.  And  to  the  rich,  I  would  say,  (if  they 
see  aught  in  them  corresponding  with  their 
own  feelings,  and  worthy  of  their  regard,) 
*  Give  them  an  occasional  reflection.'  Hop- 
ing thereby,  that  the  world  may  advance  in 
happiness,  in  virtue,  and  holiness.' 

Lastly,  the  old  man  grows  tender,  sen- 
timental, and  poetic  He  who  for  forty 
years  had  never  been  seen  or  known  to 
manifest  a  single  emotion  of  gentleness, 
of  tender  feeling  or  sentiment,  of  love 
of  children,  of  nature,  or  any  domestic 
affection,  in  his  last  will  desires  to  be 
held  in  loying  remembrance  by  the  fresh 
young  souls  for  whose  benefit  he  de- 
clares he  has  led  his  long  career  of  toil, 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion,  to  gain. 
The  association  of  sweet  flowers,  sprink- 
led over  a  green  grave  by  the  hands 
of  innocent  children,  with  the  life  and 
character  of  one  of  the  most  intense, 
hard  and  severe  devotees  to  Mammon 
that  ever  lived,  is  a  strange  and  incon- 
gruous one,  but  it  was  a  picture  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  distinctly 
sketched  on  the  imagination  of  J<^ 
McDonogh,  as  will  appear  firom  the  fol- 
lowing clauses  in  his  will : 

*  I  request  my  executors  (hereinafter 
named)  to  see  that  my  funeral  is  plain, 
made  without  parade,  and  with  the  least 
possible  expenses.  And  (1  was  near  foiget- 
ting  that)  I  have  still  one  small  request  to 
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make,  one  little  &yor  still  to  ask,  sod  it  shall 
be  the  last :  It  is,  that  it  may  be  permitted 
annually  to  the  children  of  the  free  schools 
(sitnate  the  nearest  to  the  place  of  my  intei^ 
mont)  to  plant  and  water  a  few  flowers 
around  my  grave.  This  little  act  will  have  a 
doable  tendency :  it  will  open  their  young 
and  susceptible  hearts  to  gratitude  and  love 
to  their  divine  Creator  for  having  raised  up 
(as  the  humble  instrument  of  his  bounty  to 
them)  a  poor,  fhul  worm  of  earth  like  me, 
and  teach  them  at  the  same  time,  *  what  they 
are,  whither  they  came,  and  whence  they 
must  return.' ' 

Such  was  John  McDonogh's  grand 
thecMy  of  philanthropy,  which  he  had 
devoted  so  many  years  of  sacrifice, 
study,  and  labor,  to  mature  and  pre- 
pare. 

Accompanying  the  will,  and  inclosed 
in  the  same  box,  were  certain  memo- 
raoda  of  instnicticms  to  his  executors, 
who  were  distinguished  citizens  of  Bal- 
timore and  New-Orleans,  including  Hen- 
ry Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  R.  R.  Gvurley, 
of  Washington  City.  These  directions 
to  his  executors  are  very  minute  and 
specific  Certain  observations  in  this 
document  are  worthy  of  being  copied,  as 
characteristic  His  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring to  invest  in  land  are  thus  stated : 

*  For  the  base  of  a  permanent  revenue,  (to , 
stand  through  all  time,  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High,)  I  have  preferred  the  earth, 
*a  part  of  the  solid  globe.'  One  thing  is 
certain,  it  will  not  take  wings  and  fly  away, 
as  silver  and  gold,  government  and  bank- 
stocks  often  do.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  this 
world  of  ours  which  approaches  to  any  thing 
like  permanency ;  or  in  which  at  least  there 
is  less  mutation  than  in  things  of  man^s  in- 
vention. The  little  riches  of  this  world, 
therefore,  which  the  Most  High  has  placed 
in  my  hands,  and  over  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  place  and  make  me  his  steward,  I 
have  invested  therein,  that  it  may  yield  (its 
fruits)  an  annual  revenue  to  the  purposes  I 
have  destined  it  forever.' 

He  also  states  his  motires,  as  follows : 

*  My  soul  has  all  my  lift  burned  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  do  good — much  good,  great 
good— to  my  fellow-man,  as  it  was  chiefly 
by  that  means,  and  through  that  channel, 
that  I  could  bend,  greatly  bend  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  my  Lord  and  Master,  which  was 
my  soul's  flrst,  great,  chief  object  and  inter- 
est.' 


He  says,  howerer,  he  has  much  to 
compUun  of  the  world,  and  gives  in- 
stances of  its  injustice,  especially  in 
suits,  where  his  just  claims  were  ig- 
nored because  he  was  ridbi: 

*  They  said  of  mo :  *  He  is  rich,  old,  with- 
out wife  or  child ;  let  us  take  from  him,  then, 
what  he  has.'  Infatuated  men  !  they  knew 
not  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  take  from  them- 
selves, for  I  was  laboring,  and  had  labored 
all  my  life,  not  for  myself,  but  for  them  and 
their  children.  Their  attempts,  however, 
made  me  not  to  swerve  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  although  to  see  and  feel 
BO  sorely  their  injustice  and  ingratitude  made 
me  often  lament  the  frailty,  the  per\'er»ity, 
and  sinfulness  of  our  fallen  nature.  I  per- 
severed in  an  onward  course,  determined,  as 
the  steward  and  servant  of  my  Master,  to  do 
them  good  whether  they  would  have  it  or 
not.  And  I  have  so  strove,  so  labored,  to 
the  last.  The  result  is  in  the  hands  of  Him 
who  Axes  and  determines  all  results;  he 
will  do  therewith  as  seemeth  good  unto 
himself.' 

-^  Who  was  John  McDonogh,  the  maker 
of  the  foregoing  will,  and  contriver  of 
such  a  grand  scheme  of  charity  ?  The 
answer  to  this  inquiry  will  be  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  narrative.  John 
McDonogh  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Ma- 
ryland, in  1779.  The  only  incidents  of 
his  youth  that  are  known  are,  that  he 
was  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  store  in  an 
inhind  town  of  Maryland;  that  he  was 
noted  then  for  eccentridties,  and  for  an 
excess  of  imagination,  whidi  led  to  the 
apprehension  that  he  was  not  entirely 
of  sound  mind.  Still  his  energy  and 
intelligence  secured  him  employment 
and  the  oonfidence  of  his  employers. 
About  the  year  1800  he  was  sent  out  to 
New-Orleans  by  a  house  in  Baltimore, 
with  a  letter  oi  credit  and  considerable 
resources.  He  engaged  largely  in  busi- 
ness, but  soon  renounced  his  agency, 
and  starting  on  his  own  account,  became 
a  leadufig  and  prosperous  merchant  In 
a  few  years  he  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune—  say  at  least  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars — then  a  vast  amount  in  the 
colony.  He  was  one  of  the  nabobs  of 
the  city.  His  style  of  living  and  habits 
conformed  to  his  position  and  resources. 
His  mansion  was  one  of  ^e  most  showy 
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and  hixarious  in  the  cHj.  Ho  kept  bii 
carriages  ttud  horses^  )ub  cellar  of  oostiy 
wines,  and  entcrtabMd  on  a  seate  of 
great  eactrayaganoe  and  sumptaousneas. 
He  was,  in  hd,  the  centre  of  fiu^km, 
frirolity,  sociafailltj,  and  eren  of  the 
fifihioiu^le  &npatimi8  of  the  day; 
His  person,  whidi  eren  in  extreme  old 
age  was  remarkable  tor  dignkj,  erect- 
ness,  and  ooortMness,  at  the  ipmod  we 
?mte  cif  was  oanspicuons  for  all  the 
gratis  of  manhood.  Indeed,  he  was 
styled  the  handsomest  man  in  the  colo- 
ny. That  sadi  a  yoong  maa  shoold 
atCraet  the  &forable  notice  <^  ambitious 
Creole  beauties  who  then  composed  the 
only  female  society  in  New-Ori«ans,  of 
managing  mothers,  dearous  of  proTid- 
ing  for  their  daughters,  or  of  fitthers, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  latter  motiye, 
might  also  desire  to  secure  a  connection 
which  might  pr(»note  their  own  business 
prospects,  was  quite  natural  The  hand- 
some American  merchant^  with  his  stQl 
handsomer  Ibrtune,  was,  therefore,  much 
courted.  Though  always  gay,  gallant^ 
and  polite,  Mr.  lfe]>onogh  prored  for 
some  time  iuTulnerable  to  eren  the 
diarms  of  creole  beauty.  At  last  there 
were  indications  tiiat  a  young  Oriean- 
oise  of  fortune  equal  to  his  own,  and  of 
personal  charms  that  were  the  theme  of 
general  praise  and  admiratioB,  had  cap' 
tared  the  (MurateOroBSus.  This  young 
damsel  was  then  emerging  into  sweet 
sixteen.  She  was  the  toast  and  heiress 
of  the  Gtty.  Her  name  and  fkmily  were 
among  the  oldest  in  the  Frendi  and 
^nnish  colonies.  Her  Mber  was  the 
▼enerable  Sefior  D<«  Pedro  Almonastre, 
an  old  official  under  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernmept,  who,  by  prudent  inyestments, 
accumulated  a  large  property  in  the 
yery  centre  of  New-Orieans.  He  it  was 
who  donated  the  ground  on  whi4;h  the 
Cathedral  <^  St  Louis  now  stands.  It 
is  for  the  rest  of  his  soul  that  mass  is 
ofl^red  up  and  the  beUs  are  tolled  eyery 
Sunday  afternoon  in  this  yenerable  tem- 
pie. 

The  dan^ter  and  only  diOd  of  Almo^ 
iiastre  —  her  maiden  name  we  forget  — 
was  bom  in  tiie  Colony,  of  a  French 


Creole  mother.  She  had  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen  about  ttke  year  1811. 
It  was  then  that  Ifr.  If cDonogh^s  propo- 
sitkms  for  an  alliance  were  &yorably 
considered,  and  all  the  arrangements 
were  made  fyt  the  betrothal  of  the  par- 
ties. Suddenly,  howeyer,  a  new  actor 
appeared  on  the  stage,  who  oyertumed 
this  well-arranged  sdieme.  There  re- 
sided in  the  dty  a  grim,  austere,  and 
wealthy  man,  who  had  seryed  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  armies,  who  was 
noted  no  less  for  his  ferocity  and  pride 
—  which  had  been  displayed  in  seyeral 
sanguinary  duels — than  for  his  wealth* 
He  had  an  only  son,  a  handsome,  grace- 
ful, and  fosdnating  yoimg  man,  who,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  fiither,  and  per- 
haps at  the  prompting  of  his  own  heart, 
stepped  forward  to  lay  his  claims  at  the 
feet  of  the  loyely  heiress  of  Almonastre* 
Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity, 
as  will  appear  hereafter,  though  unfor- 
tunately for  the  American  merchant,  the 
young  Frendunan  supplanted  him  in  the 
regard  oi  the  fair  Creole. 

The  alliance  of  two  such  wealthy  ftm- 
ilies  as  the  Pontalbas  and  Almonasties, 
was  a  great  eVent  in  the  city,  and  it  was 
duly  celebrated  by  mai^  brilliant  fos* 
tiyities,  at  the  close  of  which  the  happy 
couple  departed  for  Paris,  accompanied 
by  the  fother  of  tiie  young  man.  Pur- 
chasing a  splendid  hotel  in  the  Fai»- 
bouig  St  Germain,  the  Pontalbas  gaye 
themselyes  up  to  all  the  foshionable  dis- 
sipations of  ^lat  gay  city.  The  younger 
Pontalba  was  Kjpspabiied  by  Napoleon 
one  of  his  pages,  with  the  title  of  Count 
Leaving  tiiem  to  continue  their  gay  life, 
we  return  to  New-Oxieana. 

The  day  after  the  marriage  <^  Ifiss 
AhocMmastre  to  young  Pontalba,  there 
stepped  into  the  office  of  an  old  auc- 
tioneer on  St  Louis  street,  no  less  an 
indiyidnal  than  the  rich  and  elegant 
American  merchant)  John  McDonogh, 
Esq. 

*  Sir,'  remarked  the  merdiant  to  the 
auctioneer,  at  the  same  time  handing 
him  a  ycduminous  roll  of  paper,  *  there 
is  the  inyentory  of  my  fUrniture,  car- 
riages, horses,  liquors,  stores,  plate,  and 
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all  that  pertuns  to  my  establishment  in 
Chartres  street  I  desire  you  to  sell 
them  all  for  cash,  immediately.  Ac- 
cordingly in  three  days  the  extensiye 
establishment  of  Mr.  McDonogh  was  all 
converted  into  money,  to  ihe  great  sor^ 
prise  and  deep  regret  of  his  many  friends 
and  guests.  With  the  proceeds  he  pur- 
chased a  small,  lonely  house,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  where,  with 
scarcely!  furniture  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  ordinary  use  and  demands  of  hum- 
ble life,  he  immured  himself  in  perfect 
seclusion.  From  that  period  until  his 
death — forty  long  years — he  ceased  to 
have  any  connection  or  association  with 
the  world  except  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness. He  would  neither  dispense  hos- 
pitality himself  nor  share  that  of  oth- 
ers. Purchasing  all  the  land  around 
him,  he  placed  himself  beyond  the  curi- 
osity and  annoyance  of  near  neighbors. 
His  negro  servants  alone  were  permitted 
to  reside  in  his  house,  and  they  were 
the  depositories  of  the  secrets  of  his 
household,  and  acted  as  his  clerks  and 
agents  in  all  his  transactions  with  the 
outside  world. 

Whilst  thus  socially  'secluded  and 
morose,  Mr.  McDonogh  continued  to 
prosecute  his  acquisition  of  property 
with  augmented  vigor  and  ardor. /it 
was  about  this  time  his  passion' for 
accumulating  vast  acres  of  waste  and 
suburban  land  began  to  manifest  itself 
All  his  views  regarded  the  distant  ftiture. 
The  present  value  and  productiveness  of 
land  were  but  little  regarded  by  him. 
His  only  recreation  and  pleasure  were 
in  estimating  the  value  of  his  swamp 
and  waste  land  fifty,  a  hundred,  and 
even  a  thousand  years  to  come.  This 
passion  at  last  gained  such  an  ascend- 
ency over  him  that  he  seemed  to  court 
and  luxuriate  in  waste  and  desolation. 
He  would  buy  cultivated  places  and 
allow  them  to  go  to  ruin.  He  would 
build  on  his  lots  in  the  city  miserable 
shanties  and  rockeries,  which  would 
taint  the  neighboriiood  and  enable  him 
to  buy  out  his  neighbors  at  low  rates. 
One  of  his  fiivorite  plans  of  operation 
was  to  purchase  the  back-lands  of  plant- 


ations on  the  river,  tiie  vidue  of  which 
would  be  increased  enormously  by  the 
improvements  in  firont  of  them.  So  he 
eagerly  pounced  upon  all  the  lands  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  State.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  his  feats  in  this  sphere  was 
the  completion  of  his  lines  of  drcumval- 
lation  around  the  dty  of  New-Orleans. 
For  many  years  he  pursued  this  object 
with  the  greatest  ard<n*  and  intensity. 
Commencing  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
city,  he  stole  gradually  around  through 
the  swamps,  purchasing  large  belts  of 
land,  until  at  last,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  meeting  one  of  his  old  friends  in 
the  street,  he  slapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  with  his  face  f^  of  enthusiasm 
and  joy,  exclaimed :  *  Congratulate  me, 
my  friend;  I  have  achieved  the  greatest 
victory  of  my  life.  I  have  drawn  my 
lines  around  the  city,  and  now  entirely 
embrace  it  in  my  arms — all  for  the  ^ory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  my  race.' 

During  all  this  eager  pursuit  of  acres 
there  was  never  any  manifestation  of 
selfishness  or  of  the  ordinary  repulsive 
characteristics  of  grasping  avarice.  It  is 
true,  he  was  exacting,  punctual,  and 
opinionated.  He  pursued  his  own  course 
in  all  matters,  but  there  was  no  misan- 
thropy or  harshness  in  his  manner  or 
d^>ortmenl  He  rarely  gave  for  chari- 
table or  other  purposes,  for  the  reason 
that  he  would  never  sell  any  property  he 
acquired,  because  he  said  it  was  not  his ; 
that  he  was  only  the  steward  or  agent 
of  God  for  certain  great  designs.  His 
agency,  however,  did  not  include  a  pow- 
er to  selL  Hence  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  offer  or  consideration  to 
alienate  any  property  he  had  oi^pe  ac- 
quired. Abstemious  to  a  fault,  with- 
holding himself  from  all  the  enjoyments 
and  associations  of  the  world,  he  devested 
his  time  to  the  care  of  his  large  estate, 
to  the  suits  in  which  such  acquisitions 
constantly  involved  him,  working  for 
sevoiteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
the  greater  part  of  which  labor  consisted 
in  writing  the  necessary  documents  re- 
lating to  his  titles,  in  corresponding  with 
his  lawyers  and  overseers.   For  the  fifty 
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years  of  his  residence  in  New-Orleans, 
he  never  left  the  State,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
corporation.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  was  entirely  wrapped  up  in  some 
grand  scheme  of  charity,  the  nature  of 
which,  however,  was  only  known  to  a 
few  lawyers,  with  whom  he  consulted  in 
regard  to  the  legality  of  his  proposed 
dispositions,  though  none  of  them  knew 
the  mode  and  form  in  which  those  dis- 
positions were  to  be  made. 

McDonogh's  scheme  was  certainly  a 
grand  one.  In  the  execution  of  it,  a 
man  of  his  character  and  mind  might 
well  feel  and  display  the  extraordinary 
zeid  and  enthusiasm  that  gave  to  bis 
appearance,  habits,  and  conduct  the 
characteristics  of  a  monomaniac.  With- 
out ever  once  turning  aside  for  pleasure, 
ambition,  curiosity,  affection,  or  enmity, 
he  steadily  pursued  his  great  design, 
until  death  released  him  from  the  severe 
servitude  to  which  he  had  bound  him- 
self But,  save  in  this  entire  self-abne- 
gation and  social  exclusion,  Mr.  McDon- 
ogh  had  none  of  the  habits  of  the  miser. 
He  was  not  a  usurer,  a  money-lender, 
or  a  speculator.  He  did  not  extort  his 
riches  from  the  distresses  and  weakness- 
es of  his  fellow-men.  He  acquired  by 
legitimate  purchase,  by  entries  on  pub- 
lic lands.  He  dealt  idtogether  in  land. 
Stocks,  merchandise,  and  other  personal 
securities  wcto  eschewed  by  him.  The 
wonder  is,  how,  with  a  comparatively 
small  revenue,  Bis  property  not  being 
productive,  and  his  favorite  policy  being 
to  render  his  lands  wild  and  unsuited 
for  cultivation,  he  was  able  to  go  on 
every  year  expanding  the  area  of  his 
vast  possessions.  Such  enormous  accu- 
mulations are  not  siuprising  under  the 
operation  of  compound  interest  on  sums 
of  money  loaned ;  but  when  effected  by 
purchases  of  unproductive  lands,  they 
constitute  a  puzzle  which  the  most  inti- 
mate of  Mr.  McDono^^s  friends  have 
found  it  dif&cult  to  unravel. 

So  much  for  the  labor  and  practice  of 
realities  of  the  life  of  the  millionaire. 
We  must  not  conclude  our  sketch  with-: 
out  rounding  off  the  romance  of  that 


life  which  is  the  starting-point  in  the 
strange  career  pursued  by  him  for  forty 
years,  with  such  ascetic  severity  and 
undeviating  fidelity.  What  became  of 
the  betrothed  of  the  gay  and  wealthy 
young  American,  fit>m  whom  he  had 
experienced  the  shock  and  disappoint- 
ment that  threw  so  much  gloom  over 
and  produced  such  a  thorough  change 
in  his  futm^  life?  She  had  left  with 
her  gallant  young  husband,  in  bright 
hopes  of  a  brilliant  friture.  For  some 
years  their  life  in  Paris  was  one  of  gayety, 
pleasure,  and  joyfrilness.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  dissipations  of  Paris 
began  to  pall  upon  the  taste  of  the 
young  couple.  With  unbounded  wealth 
and  means  of  enjoyment,  they  grew  en- 
nuyeedy  discont^ted,  and  finally  con- 
tentious. Jealousy,  like  a  serpent,  sixAe 
into  their  household,  and  involved  the 
mind  of  the  husband  in  her  snaky  em- 
brace. Rumors  reached  his  ear  which 
nourished  this  passion,  until  it  exploded 
in  a  violent  and  irreconcilable  quarrel 
One  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  young 
Count,  in  this  quarrel  with  his  high- 
spirited  wife,  was  his  own  father,  who, 
in  the  retirement  of  a  chateau  near  Paris, 
grew  daily  more  morose  and  misan- 
thropic. He  had  heard  that  his  son 
had  been  dishonored,  and  his  rage  and 
bitterness  were  unbounded.  The  son 
abandoned  his  wife^s  hotel,  and  repaired 
to  his  father's  chateau,  where  the  two 
lived  in  seclusion  and  gloom.  After 
they  had  been  s^arated  for  some  time, 
the  Countess  was  either  enticed  by  lures 
thrown  out  by  the  elder  Pontalba,  or  of 
her  own  accord  resorted  to  the  chateau, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Count 
relative  to  certain  dispositions  of  their 
joint  property,  or  certain  arrangements 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  of 
whom  there  were  three.  The  son  was 
not  at  home ;  but  the  &ther,  receiving 
her  in  the  hall,  invited  her  into  his  study. 
In  a  few  m<»nents  afterward,  the  serv- 
ants in  the  chateau  were  aroused  by  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  followed  by  the  soream 
of  a  woman,  and  by  another  report; 
then  all  was  silent  Rushing  toward 
the  study  of  Mr.  Pontalba,  they  forced 
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the  door  open — it  hftd  been  locked  <m 
the  inside  —  and  there  a  tenriUe  spec- 
tacle was  presented.  The  Coontess  lay 
on  the  floor,  bathed  in  blood,  which 
gashed  in  torrents  from  a  large  wound 
in  her  breast,  whilst  her  ^ess  was  burn- 
ing from  the  nearness  of  the  shot  by 
wUch  the  wound  had  evidently  been 
inflicted.  But  a  still  ghastlier  object  Uy 
near.  It  was  the  body  of  the  elder 
Pontalba,  her  husband*s  fiither,  who  had 
blown  off  the  top  of  his  skull  with  a 
large  dragoon*s  i^tol,  which  he  still 
grasped  in  his  hand.  Though  insensible, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Oounte^  was 
not  quite  dead.  A  surgeon  was  soon 
obtained,  and  on  examination  it  was 
discovered  that  though  her  wound  was 
a  terrible  one — three  buck-shot  and 
one  large  buUet  having  entered  her 
breast — yet  tiicre  was  some  hope  for 
her.  After  incredible  svdSdring  and  long 
confinement^  she  recovered;  though  to 
the  day  of  her  death  she  will  foel  the 
effects  of  the  terrible  wound,  to  which 
was  added  the  mutilation  of  her  hand, 
which  caught  the  bullet 

The  causes  and  circumstances  of  that 
tragedy  were  never  unveiled  to  the 
world.  Nor  is  there  any  great  desire  to 
penetrate  the  mystery.  The  Countess 
got  well,  and  continued  her  fashionable 
lifO)  i^ropriating  a  large  portion  of  her 
great  rental  in  New-Orleans  to  the  pur- 
chase of  property  and  the  improvement 
of  her  elegant  hotel  in  Paris.  The  Rev* 
olution  of  18B0  found  the  Countess  a 
fierce  Bourboniste,  and  produced  such 
apprehension  of  confiscation,  and  danger 
to  her  lifo  and  liberty,  that  she  conclud- 
ed to  return  to  New-Orleans.  Here  she 
found  that  her  property  had  greatly 
augmmited  in  value,  and  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  her  native  city,  discovering 
that  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty  was  an 
unproscriptive  one,  she  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she  resided  until  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848  again  filled  her  with 
alarm  for  her  ka^  possessions.  Beside, 
she  was  well  known  to  be  a  conspicuous 
Legitimiste  of  the  party  oi  Henry  Y. 
Again  she  returned  to  New -Orleans, 
Ml  of  horror  of  Red  Republicanism  and 


Sofliattsm,  and  with  disgust  for  the  fidde- 
nessof  ^Frendi. 

Directing  her  attention,  with  charao- 
teristic  energy  and  ardor,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  her  property  which  indoees 
Jackson  Square,  ihe  principal  public  place 
in  New-Orleans,  she  built  some  foirty 
elegant  houses,  and  then  assuming  the 
government  of  the  municipality,  she 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  authorities  to 
cut  down  the  old  trees  on  the  square, 
and  to  have  it  laid  off  in  the  parterre 
style.  The  *  Woodman  spare  &at  tree  * 
sentiment  strongly  opposed  this  reform ; 
but  it  was  vain  to  resist  the  Countess. 
The  trees  obstructed  the  view  of  her 
fine  rows  of  houses,  and  down  tiiey 
must  come,  and  down  they  did  come, 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  the 
city,  and  to  the  full  justification  of  tbe 
taste  and  good  sense  of  the  Countess. 

After  thus  improving  her  property, 
and  augmenting  her  resources,  the 
Countess  thought  she  might  trust  her- 
self again  in  Paris,  thou^  a  parvenu 
filled  the  throne  which,  in  her  view,  was 
justly  the  property  of  the  dder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons. 

But  before  she  left,  an  incident  oc- 
curred vdiich  must  dose  this  desultory 
sketch.  It  happened  one  day,  while 
the  Countess  was  in  a  notary's  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  some  deeds, 
that  a  tall,  grave,  and  eccentric-looking 
old  gentleman  entered,  and  seeing  the 
notary  engaged,  took  his  seat  to  wait 
his  turn.  After  completing  her  signa- 
ture of  the  deeds,  the  Countess,  raisnig 
her  eyes  firom  the  parchment,  perceived 
that  she  was  the  object  of  close  and 
keen  observation  of  the  eccentric  old 
gentleman  with  the  very  brilliant  and 
piercing  eyes.  A  single  glance  served 
to  bring  tiiat  fiu»  and  form  distinctly 
back  to  her  memory.  Rushing  up  to 
the  old  gentleman,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  in  an  affectionate  em- 
brace, exclaiming: 

•Oh!  Mr.  McDonogh,  is  it  you?  I 
have  not  forgotten  you  during  our  long 
separation.'  And  afi;er  a  pause,  her 
emotions  checking  her  utterance,  she 
continued:  •We  were  onoe  betrothed; 
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it  wosld  haive  been  better  finr  both  if  we 
bad  married.  Is  it  too  late  to  repair 
that  fatal  error  r 

For  the  first  time  fbr  forty  years,  the 
old  aum  was  deq>ly  affected  by  a  tender 
and  human  feeling.  The  ancient  love 
was  aroused  fi*om  the  de^  recess  of  his 
heart)  where  it  had  lain  dormant  and 
finrgotten,  and  for  a  moment  triumphed 
OTer  the  passion  which  had  been  grow- 
ing and  expanding  for  the  half  of  his 
lifetime,  until  it  had  gained  the  entire 
mastery  of  his  souL  Greatly  moved  by 
this  penitence  of  his  once-loved  be- 
trothed, Mr.  McDonogh  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  consult  his  better  judgment, 
and  tearing  himself  from  the  bewitch- 
ments of  the  Countess,  he  repaired  in- 
stantly to  the  office  of  his  lawyer. 
Walking  in  with  the  appearance  of  great 


excitement,  he  paced  the  office  of  the 
lawyer  in  an  anxious  and  excited  man- 
ner for  some  time,  to  the  profound  as- 
tonishment of  his  ancient  counselor. 
At  last  the  cause  of  this  emotion  was 
explained,  when,  turning  to  his  lawyer, 
Mr.  McDonogh  confessed  that  he  was 
under  a  great  excitement,  produced  by 
meeting  bis  old  love,  the  Countess.  *  And 

what  would  you  think  now,  R ^  if  I 

were  to  marry  her  ? ' 

*  I  should  think,'  replied  the  unsenti- 
mental counselor,  *that  you  had  be- 
come crazy.' 

*  Ah  ? '  replied  the  millionaire  inter- 
rogatively, and  then  pausing  thought- 
fully, he  continued:  *And  you  would 
think  right  —  you  would  think  right ;  so 
let  us  to  business.' 


HELTER-SKELTER   PAPERS. 


In  dioosing  a  caption  for  the  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  reflections  that  are 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  *  present 
writing,'  the  superscriber  makes  no 
apology  for  his  title  not  being  also  a 
topic  to  any  further  extent  than  its  con- 
sideration in  this  paragraph.  The  ob- 
ject held  in  view  in  giving  avy  name  to 
the  succeeding  lucubrations  was  merely 
to  obtain  a  starting-point ;  it  being  con- 
ceded that  the  commencement  of  a  to# 
of  papers  need  have  no  greater  influence 
on  their  course  than  the  point  of  depart- 
ure of  a  railroad-train  exercises  on  its 
terminus  and  intermediate  stopping- 
places.  To  resort  then  to  my  heading 
or  its  derivations  for  any  indication  of 
my  purpose  in  what  may  follow,  would 
be  futile,  and  I  am  free  to  disclaim  any 
premeditate  purpose  of  governing  my 
pen  by  either  hilariter  or  celeriter^  save 
as  accident  may  determine.  This,  at 
least,  gives  hope  of  variety  in  the  con- 
sequences of  my  present  step;  but 
whether  spiciness  will  also  ensue,  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  humor  of  the 
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writer  and  the  complaisance  of  the 
reader  hereof  So  with  no  further  intro- 
duction, the  following  children  of  my 
moods  are  presented  fbr  the  kind  con- 
sideration of  those  under  whose  eyes 
they  may  fall 

—  Has  a  man  a  bight  to  usb  an  old 

PUN  IN  MAKING  A  NEW  JOKE  ?  ,   This  WaS 

a  question  which  arose  in  the  Quidnuncs 
coterie  the  other  evening,  after  Muggins 
had  sent  in  the  following,  for  the  c(Hnic 
column  of  a  weekly  paper,  the  editor  of 
which  had  returned  it  gratefully  but 
firmly,  on  the  score  of  superannuation : 

'  If  Truth  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
why  should  we  be  surprised  that  so 
many  kick  the  bucket  before  they  are 
able  to  reach  it?' 

Slight  sympathy  was  expressed  for 
Muggins,  but  in  my  opinion  that  was 
owing  rather  to  tiie  depravity  evinced  in 
the  particular  attempt  than  to  any  con- 
demnation of  his  conduct  in  making  an 
old  joke  answer  the  purpose  of  a  new 
one.    I  confess  that  I  don't  see  why  a 
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good  pun  should  be  thrown  aside  after 
it  has  served  as  the  soul  of  a  single  sen- 
tence. I  am  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine 
of  Transmigration  of  Puns.  For  a  true 
pun  always  has  a  humorous  idea  behind 
the  verbal  quip  that  is  its  prominent 
characteristic.  And  though  the  verbal 
qxiip  may  be  ^  old  as  the  hills,*  the  joke 
may  present  a  face  fresh  as  that  of  a 
young  maiden  and  bear  a  meaning  merry 
as  her  eyes.  Thus  an  adept  in  this  art 
once  renovated  two  veritable  antiques : 

*I  tell  thee,  Binks,  that  the  proposi- 
tion is  mcontrovertible ;  any  thing  that 
is  worth  doing  is  worth  being  iioell  doneJ* 

*Well,  then,  brother  Noggs,  what 
hast  thou  to  say  to  a  beef-steak  ?  Does 
not  thy  rule  fidl  thee  there  ? ' 

^  Truly  it  doth,  Sinks ;  but  thou  wilt 
grant  me  that  thine  is  a  rare  exception  ? ' 

*That  will  I,  right  readily.'  And 
both  laughed  heartily,  and  went  their 
ways. 

— *  Sir,  you  abb  treading  on  my  fa- 
vorite CORN,*  was  the  mild  protest  of  one 
in  a  crowd  against  the  act  of  a  neighbor 
who  had  encroached  on  his  pedal  extremi- 
ties, by  attempting  to  violate  the  philoso- 
phical axiom  that  two  bodies  can  not  oc- 
cupy the  same  space  simultaneously.  The 
remark  raised  a  laugh ;  yet  it  involved  a 
great  truth.  Each  of  us  has  at  least 
one  pet  infirmity,  which  we  nurse  as 
earnestly,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming 
chronic,  (perhaps  unwittingly,)  as  we 
strive  earnestly  to  eradicate  other  mor- 
bid troubles.  And  the  position  is  true 
regarding  moral  as  well  as  physical  in- 
valids. Who  has  not  often  been  doubly 
irritated  by  the  removal  of  his  source  of 
irritation?  Thus  Paterfamilias  Bloggs, 
having  been  *  riled  *  by  the  overcrowding 
of  the  omnibus  in  which  he  proceeds 
homeward,  makes  up  his  mind  that  if 
Materfamilias  B.  has  not  provided  fish- 
balls  for  supper,  he  will  *  raise  a  row.' 
And  he  so  gloats  in  expectancy  over  the 
imaginary  denunciation  that  he  will  in- 
flict on  that  long-sufiering  female,  that 
he  is  quite  disappointed,  on  entering  his 
basement,  to  discover  at  a  glance  that  a 
dish  of  beautifully-browned    fish-balls 


decks  the  evening  table.  So  BloggB* 
wrath  is  smothered,  and  smoulders  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  finding  insuffi- 
cient vent  in  boxed  ears  for  the  children, 
and  short,  crisp  replies  to  civil  questions 
fix>m  the  older  members  of  the  fiunily. 
Thus  you  see  that  removing  a  cause  does 
not  always  do  away  with  a  consequence. 

— ^Who  ever  oave  a  satisfactory  ex- 
cuse FOR  AN  INOPPORTUNE  LAUOH  f  Cer- 
tainly, no  child  transgressing  in  this  par- 
ticular ever  failed  to  receive  less  than  ten- 
fold its  due  of  punishment  therefor,  as 
many  grown  persons  will  join  me  in  testi- 
fying. Especially  is  this  true  in  instances 
of  church  cachinnation.  I  solemnly  aver 
that  I  have  felt  a  stronger  tendency  to 
hearty  laughter  in  a  church  tiian  I  ever 
experienced  in  a  theatre,  and  yet  I  could 
not  and  can  not  give  any  satisfiuitory 
reason  for  the  inclination.  I  wanted  to 
laugh  for  the  child's  reason,  *  Because.' 

Not  many  months  since,  in  a  land 
thousands  of  miles  hence,  I  was  stretched 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  In  pursuance 
of  the  humane  duties  of  his  calling,  the 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  called 
upon  me,  and  after  a  short  conversation, 
proposed  addressing  the  throne  of 
grace.  This  he  did  in  a  few  eloquent 
extemporaneous  phrases,  closing  with 
the  Lord's  prayer.  Now,  firom  the  out- 
set, I  felt  ail  uncontrollable  inclination 
to  laugh;  but  for  a  time  succeeded  in 
restraining  it  But  when,  in  close  suc- 
cession upon  the  minister's  words,  there 
arose  firom  the  next  room  (separated 
from  us  by  a  thin  board  partition)  % 
sepulchral  echo  in  the  voice  of  my  room- 
mate, a  grim  and  swarthy  miner,  who 
probably  had  not  heard  the  prayer  since 
he  repeated  it  after  his  mother  at  her 
knee,  and  from  the  still  potent  tiiough 
long  dormant  force  of  habit,  now  joined 
in  its  utterance,  the  incongruity  of  my 
surroundings  overcame  me,  and  I  elec- 
trified the  worthy  priest  by  bursting 
into  a  guffaw.  Looking  back  on  the 
scene,  I  can  see  far  more  pathos  than 
humor  in  it ;  but  at  the  time,  the  scene 
was  to  me  irresistibly  ludicrous.  And 
oh  I  the  paltry  excuse  that  I  raked  up. 
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*  NefTVOUBness,'  I  think.  No  matter,  I 
had  *  spoiled  the  whole  party  and  broke 
up  the  ball  I '    *Tis  always  Uie  way. 

—  SOHEBODT  HAS  SAID  THAT  TO  BE  A 
SUCCESSTUL  AUTHOR,  FT  IS  ONLY  MBCBSSART 

TO  FEEL  WHAT  Tou  WHITE.  This  I  deny, 
for  many  reasons  which  I  might  but  will 
not  cite,  contenting  myself  with  saying 
that  to  write  what  one  feels,  though  much 
more  gratifying  and  in  a  moral  sense  far 
more  commendable  than  to  conceal  or 
fidsify  sentiments,  is  dangerous,  and  has 
been  known  to  cause  a  writer  to  feel  not 
only  more  than  he  wrote  or  could  write, 
but  more  than  he  had  any  expectation  or 
desire  of  IMing  in  such  connection.  ^ 
Thus,  wheneyer  under  an  asstuned  but 
transparent  title,  I  introduce  my  firiend 
Scroggs  into  a  Utile  sketch  of  my  pro- 
duction, I  nerer  express  in  that  pertem- 
ance  my  actual  estimate  of  Scroggs, 
physically  or  mentally.  Nor  in  my 
^wing  description  of  <^e  incidents  of 
a  trip  to  GatskiU  Mountain  House,  do  I 
confine  myself  to  the  expression  of  what 
I  felt  in  Tiewing  tiie  many  and  varied 
scenes  of  rural  beauty  that  presented 
ihemselTes  during  the  progress  of  that 
undertaking.  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
would  run  the^  risk  of  conveying  to 
Claribella,  who  was  my  only  companion 
m  that  expedition,  that  I  never  was  more 
bored  in  my  life,  and  that  my  conversa- 
tion was  the  result  of  operating  with  a 
constantly  w<M'king  though  invisible 
pump  at  the  well  of  common-places  and 
platitudes,  which  a  gentleman  acciunu- 
lates  for  such  emergencies  in  the  course 
^  his  social  experience  ?  Heaven  pre- 
serve my  hair,  should  I  venture  on  such 
a  step. 

*But  you  digress,*  some  impatient 
reader  suggests. 

Digress  I  That  is  an  impossibility  in 
an  article  without  a  topic  But  even  if 
I  plead  guilty,  my  impatient  critic ;  did 
you  ever  take  a  walk  in  the  country,  and 
if  so,  did  you  choose  those  broad  roads 
that  lead  to  churches  and  the  village 
stores  and  the  *  Academy,*  or  did  you 
plunge,  by  some  little  modest  path,  into 
the  recesses  of  a  grove,  careless  whither 


your  steps  carried  you,  so  content  you 
were  to  yield  to  the  enchanting  guidance 
of  accident  ?  And  what  though,  in  fol- 
lowing your  bent,  you  were  compelled 
to  climb  an  occasional  fence  or  cross  a 
chance  puddle,  the  satisfacti(m  of  com- 
ing suddenly  upon  some  pleasant  view, 
or  unexpectedly  entering  an  apparently 
previously  unexplored  nook,  more  than 
atoned  for  such  trifling  annoyances. 
Without  digression  in  some  degree, 
neither  spoken  nor  written  language  can 
be  made  entertaining  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Who  is  more  discursive  than 
tiie  Autocrat,  the  Czar  of  table-talkers ; 
and  whose  productions  are  more  charm- 
ing or  wiser  ?  We  do  not  do  our  every- 
day thinking  in  strictly  logical  or  con- 
sistent forms.  It  is  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce hypotheses,  premises^  or  syllogisms, 
when  there  are  ends  to  be  attained  by 
such  a  course.  Impulse  is  far  more  at- 
tractive than  prim  consistency  in  the 
character  of  those  we  love ;  and  if  this 
be  true  as  to  pet  persons,  why  not  in 
our  favorite  writings?  So  the  most 
charming  women  I  have  met  would  be 
styled  in  Spanish  l(u  inconsecuentes. 
Therefore,  when  amusement  is  the  aim 
of  writing,  let  digression  have  full  swing. 

—  I  ENVY  A  GOOD  TALKER.  There  is  no 
class  of  persons  so  generally  underrated 
and  vilified,  yet  this  would  be  a  dull 
world  without  them.  And  the  fiiculty 
is  not  to  be  acquired.  Really  good  talk- 
ers are  bom,  not  made.  (And  some,  I 
hear  a  skeptic  say,  are  not  to  be  borne 
in  certain  contingencies.)  Talk  is  like  a 
river ;  it  rushes  onward,  by  expression 
of  ideas,  making  room  for  thoughts  to 
follow,  and  the  dull  el^  whose  mouth  is 
a  mill-dam,  finds  his  fancies  and  thoughts 
accumulate  on  his  brain,  till  that  organ 
is  dull  and  sodden  as  is  his  fiunal  aspect 
Why  is  it  that  some  can  only  be  fluent 
fix)m  the  point  of  a  pen,  while  others 
can  only  address  their  fellows  effectively 
by  word  of  mouth  ?  Of  course  there 
are  conversational  monsters  as  well  as 
other  violations  of  nature^s  creative  pro- 
cesses. And  the  more  thought  that  talk 
holds  in  solution,  the  more  grateful  the 
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offering.  But  I  have  often  listened  at- 
tentively and  pleasiirably  to  an  hour's 
flow  from  the  lips  of  a  pretty,  gracefid 
woman,  or  an  interesting  child,  just  say- 
ing enough  myself  to  prove  that  sleep 
had  not  seized  me.  And  at  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  tide,  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  recall  a  single  idea  to  which  verbal 
embodiment  had  been  given.  Perhaps 
I  had  been  carried  away  by  the  music 
of  tone,  or  the  charming,  ever-changing 
curves  of  the  opening  and  closing  lips, 
or  the  dimples  in  the  cheeks,  as  they 
budded,  blossomed,  and  faded  in  the 
light  of  the  now  laughing,  now' languish- 
ing eyes,  that  never  lost  their  hold  of 
mine,  yet  never  bore  mine  down  by  that 
most  intolerable  of  all  social  manifesta- 
tions—  a  stare. 

—  I  have  a  friend,  who  declares  that  he 
has  LOST  A  SMILE.  Not  one  from  his 
sweetheart,  for  that  would  be  either  re- 
coverable or  replaceable  with  another. 
The  smile  he  mourns  is  —  his  own.  To 
speak  plainly,  he  has  lost,  through  neu- 
ralgia, the  control  over  the  risible 
muscles  of  his  face,  and  they  not  only 
refuse  to  obey  him  in  his  desire  and 
design  to  beam  upon  all  peaceful  comers, 
but  occasionally  put  in  motion  another 
set  of  facial  sMngs,  which  give  him  a 
depressed  and  lachrymose  air  when  he 
would  fain  appear  most  jubilant.  He 
says  he  never  till  now  knew  how  much 
of  his  facial  aspect  was  artificial.  His 
present  condition  is  only  relieved  when 
he  is  under  the  control  of  some  powerful 
emotion.  Then  he  can  laugh  as  heartily 
and  present  the  ap'pearance  of  so  doing 
as  fully  as  ever.  It  is  only  the  conven- 
tional smile,  the  bland,  self-possessed 
smile  of  society,  that  is  utterly  gone 
from  him.  I  elicited  the  confession  by 
entering  his  room  noiselessly  one  day, 
and  detecting  him  in  the  act  of  making 
the  gloomiest  grimaces  at  a  small  board- 
ing-house mirror  on  the  wall.  He  was 
much  confused,  and  at  first  denied  any 
such  employment;  but  ultimately  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  practicing  facial 
gymnastics  for  the  purpose  of  simulating 
the  smile  he  had  lost     Perhaps  some  of 


our  &shionable  dentists  may  be  able  to 
aid  him  by  a  suggestion.  They  certain- 
ly have  more  smiles  at  their  command 
than  any  class  of  men  that  have  come 
imder  my  observation.  How  singular 
that  the  most  ferocious  quadrupeds  and 
the  blandest  of  men  should  evince  th^ 
most  contrasted  characteristics  —  fierce- 
ness and  amenity — by  showing  their 
teeth. 

I  sometimes  think  those  are  blessed 
who  are  endowed  with  a  coarse  organi- 
zation. Sensitive  people  are  chronic 
martyrs.  Their  nerves  are  so  many 
toes,  that  their  neighbors  and  fi*iends  are 
perpetually  treading  on.  Not  only  are 
the  pangs  of  such  more  acute,  but  the 
occasions  of  ii^jury  are  infinitely  multi- 
plied by  super -susceptilnlity.  Talk  of 
the  happy  hours  of  childhood!  Ask 
nine  persons  out  of  ten,  who  are  of  sus- 
ceptible organization,  at  what  period  in 
life  their  sufferings  were  most  intense 
and  unremitting,  and  if  they  be  gifted 
with  good  memories,  their  reply  will  be, 
*  before  adolescence.**  For  susceptibility 
of  nerve  implies  also  high  mental  capa- 
bility, acute  intelligence^  vivid  imagina- 
tion, all  of  which  go  to  intensify  sensa- 
tion, and  thus  to  aggravate  the  mischieC 
And  our  sympathy  is  due  to  one  who  by 
one  of  those  strange  contradictions  in 
human  nature  finds  herself^  a  highly 
nervous  creature,  the  victim  of  an  affec- 
tion for  one  of  the  coarser  organizations 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  say  victim, 
for  such  attachments  seldom  result  hap- 
pily. The  effect  produced,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  magnetism  of  a  strong 
over  a  weak  nature  gradually  dies  away. 
With  it  die  the  brilliant  colors  in  whidi 
the  beloved  has  been  invested  by  the 
belover,  and  life  is  thenceforward  only 
lit  up  by  the  lamps  that  heaven  sets  in 
the  eyes  of  the  little  children  that  some- 

^Queredo  has  broadly  laUrlsed  this  fktth  io 
*ChUdhooU'i  happy  hour*  in  hla  VMont  qf  ffM, 
where  Satan,  wearied  by  the  constant  grumbling  of 
the  condemned,  reqaetU  them  to  leare,  go  back  to 
life,  be  bom  again,  and  lire  it  all  over.  On  due  re- 
flection, they  conclude  that  rather  than  sufller  Ihe 
whippings,  iohooUnga,  and  acoldingi  inddant  to  haj 
and  girlhood,  they  would  prefer  to  ttay  where  th«y 
were.— NoTB  bt  Eorroa. 
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times  cheer  tiie  durkness  of  these  iU- 
assorted  onions. 

— *  Sir,  ws  a^m  too  poob  to  be  eco- 
HomcAL.'  These  were  the  words  which  I 
once  heard  a  woman  use  to  a  rich  relatire 
of  her  husband,  who  had  followed  up  his 
refusal  of  assistance  by  allusions  to 
many  little  short-comings  which  he  had 
noted  in  the  domestic  details  of  the 
family.  The  phrase  seems  to  involve  a 
contndiction ;  but  a  little  consideration 
will  show  even  the  most  superficial 
thinker  that  it  expresses  a  truth,  (jreat 
is  the  power  of  ready  money.  Ready 
money  can  save  by  wholesale  purchases. 


Ready  money  can  save  by  choice  of 
place  of  purchase.  Ready  money  can 
save  by  choice  of  proper  time  for  pur- 
chase. Ready  money  can  save  by  dis- 
count obtained  under  threat  of  discon- 
^uance  of  trade ;  a  threat  ftitile  in  the 
mouths  of  the  poor.  Ready  money 
can  save  in  fdmiture  and  wearing  ap- 
parel, by  being  able  to  provide  the  best 
in  &bric  and  construction,  and  theref(»re 
the  most  lasting.  But  it  is  needless  to 
extend  the  catalogue  of  ready  money's 
powers.  None  know  them  better  than 
those  who  seldom  are  able  to  obtain 
their  aid. 


SKETCHES    OF   THE    ORIENT. 


The  world  is  undergoing  a  wonderfhl 
diange.  Even  within  the  memory  of 
some  twenty -five  years,  what  events 
have  occurred  to  verify  ttie  remark. 
Civilization  changes  all  the  preconceived 
perfections  of  the  past^  and  introduces 
new  scenes  of  life ;  it  refbrms  without 
injuring,  and  leaves  us  undedded  as  to 
the  value  of  the  progress  made.  New 
customs  and  new  habfts  leave  man' 
where  he  was;  his  nature  is  still  the 
same,  and  perhaps  he  has  only  engrafted 
on  a  fiiulty  stmctui^  what  neither  em- 
bellidies  nor  improves,  and  shows  how 
sk>w  is  iiie  progress  of  the  human  mind 
toward  this  goal  for  which  it  has,  since 
the  commencement  of  time,  been  bent 

This  is  peculiarly  verified  in  the 
'  Orient,*  the  most  ancient  of  climes  and 
lands.  Throu(^  the  mist  of  so  many 
centuries,  so  many  thousands  of  years, 
the  *&r  East'  has  followed  the  'even 
tenor  of  its  way'  through  revolutions 
and  systems ;  its  .usages  have  been  con- 
secrated by  time,  and  tiie  parent  has 
handed  down  to  his  son  the  usages 
which  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
natural  state  of  man  than  those  of  the 
more  famed  lukl  progressing  ^West' 
The  animal  has  had  more  sway  than 


the  intellectual  part  of  his  nature,  and 
what  the  curious  traveler  most  admires 
is  the  still  primitive  condition  of  the 
latter.  Yiolence  there  reigns  superior 
to  reason,  and  if  changes  be  made,  the 
former  consults  but  little  the  latter  in 
the  measures  which  it  adopts  for  the 
prosecution  of  its  plans.  There  is  sel- 
dom any  appeal  made  by  the  reformer 
to  the  understandings  of  the  people  to 
be  reformed;  they  must  blindly  adopt 
the  innovations  offered,  and  this  without 
the  means  of  contrasting  what  they  are 
thus  compelled  to  receive  at  the  hand  of 
the  bestower  with  what  they  forsake. 
Tossed  in  the  biUows  of  doubt^  they  are 
exposed  to  the  rocks  of  misconception, 
and  are  too  often  wrecked  through  the 
total  absence  of  any  <;hart  to  guide  them 
in  their  new  voyage  of  life.  The  trans- 
itory step  is  always  a  dangerous  one  to 
a  people  who  have  not  entire  confidence 
in  their  leader,  for  his  plans  may  inspire 
neither  conviction  nor  approval,  and  if 
they  fidl,  leave  his  fi^owers  exposed  to 
all  the  fViry  of  storms  without  any  haven 
in  which  to  seek  a  re^ige. 

Sultan  Mahmoud,  believing  that  Euro- 
pean civilixaticm  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  East,  imagmed  that  he  adopted  it^ 
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when  he  only  assumed  its  exterior,  the 
costume  of  Frankistan.  How  little  did 
he  know  of  the  defects  to  which  this 
simplest  part  of  it  led.  Luckily,  he 
adopted  only  the  habiliments  of  the 
male  sex,  leaving  those  of.  the  female 
unchanged.  The  flowing  robes,  full  of 
ease  and  comfort ;  <^e  turban,  soft  to  the 
head,  and  giving  it  protection  from  the 
colds  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer ; 
the  commodious  shoe,  which  leaves  the 
feet  uncrumpled  and  free  fit>m  the  re- 
sults of  the  tighter  and  closer  ones  of 
the  West,  were  laid  aside  for  the  dress 
of  Europe.  The  only  part  of  the  garb 
which  we  use,  that  he  did  not  assimne 
and  compel  his  people  to  accept,  was  the 
unseemly  and  uncomfortable  hat,  and 
this  he  would  also  have  taken,  had  re- 
ligion not  interposed  to  prevent  it  Of 
all  parts  of  the  Christian's  costume,  the 
hat  is  the  most  calculated  to  inspire  dis- 
gust in  the  sight  of  the  native  of  the 
Orient,  and  if  ever  he  adopts  it,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  cover  him  with 
protection  against  the  injustice  of  his 
own  rulers,  and  not  from  any  preference 
or  even  choice.  It  is  always  an  object 
of  ridicule,  and  serves  to  point  many  a 
remark  of  derision  and  contempt  against 
the  wearer.  On  the  otiier  hand,  what 
is  more  noble  and  dignified  than  the 
turban,  with  its  snowy  white  folds,  or 
its  varied  hues  of  green  or  red  ?  Just 
as  the  external  appearance  of  the 
colored  man,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
total  deprivation  of  civil  abilities  per- 
petuates the  existing  prejudice  against 
him,  so  does  the  dress  of  the  Frank 
dothe  him  with  all  that  is  distasteful 
and  revolting  in  the  eyes  of  the  native 
of  the  East,  with  his  prejudices  dating 
back  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  prophet& 
To  pass  over  the  external  appearances 
of  the  reformed  Eastern,  let  us  examine 
the  results  of  the  civilization  of  Europe 
with  which  his  costume  has  clothed  hiuL 
Tight  clothes  have  imfitted  him  for  the 
broad  and  soft  luxury  of  the  so&,  and 
many  persons  resume  the  flowing  robe 
and  full  trowsers  within  doors,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  comforts  which  they 
lost  with  them.    For  the  same  reason, 


they  must  sit  at  a  high  table,  on  a  hi^ 
chair.  The  sleeve  of  the  tight  coat 
scarcely  permits  of  being  rolled  up,  so 
that  the  man  of  the  East  can  return  to 
his  primitive  use  of  his  fingers  in  place 
of  the  fork,  and  for  this  he  rejects  the 
coat  for  the  flowing  pelisse,  or  he  goes 
to  his  meal  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  hommede  hureau^  or 
the  humble  derk,  endeavoring  to  sit  on 
his  S0&  cross-legged,  with  his  writing 
paraphernalia  before  him  as  formerly,  or 
to  examine  the  broad  chair  which  he  has 
had  to  invent,  so  as  to  suit  himself  to 
his  new  transitory  state.  It  may  even 
be  doubted  whether  he  has  gained  any 
thing  by  the  change,  as  a  cavalier^  for 
the  full  trowsers  were  far  more  comfort- 
able than  the  present  tight  pantaloons, 
and  any  one  who  has  seen  the  Bedouin 
horsemen,  with  their  commodious  sad- 
dles and  flowing  robes,  must  have  given 
them  his  entire  approbation  in  point  of 
contrasted  beauty. 

As  yet  the  Ori^tal  has  made  no  in- 
novation in  his  domestic  life  and  habits, 
or  if  any,  it  is  that  his  ladies  wear  Uie 
slender  hotine  of  the'Ohrlstian  lady  in 
place  of  the  loose  slipper  of  former 
years.  As  yet  there  is  no  commingling  of 
the  sexes,  no  excursions  by  land  and  sea 
in  boats  or  carriages  together,  in  undis- 
turbed and  unrestricted  fiuniliar  inter- 
course. The  lady  of  the  house  has  not 
yet  met  her  husband's  fri^ids  at  the 
dinner-table,  at  the  sodal  ioirSej  or  in 
the  ball-room.  He  is  quite  wilHng  to  go 
to  these,  at  the  house  of  his  Frank  friend, 
but  he  has  not  been  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  the  change,  and  his  sovereign 
has  not  carried  his  reforms  into  harem 
life.  It  will  require  some  years  yet  to 
fit  the  Oriental  for  witnessing  the  dis- 
plays of  female  beauty  at  such  places 
with  the  calm  indifference  of  the  more 
accustomed  native  of  Frankistan.  He 
is  willing,  however,  to  commingle  with 
the  females  of  his  European  nei^bors' 
household,  even  to  embrace  them  in  the 
my^ries  of  the  mazy  polka  or  waltz ; 
but  he  hesitates  admitting  that  such  are 
the  advantages  or  benefits  of  dviliza- 
tion.    Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
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bis  own  wife  and  daughters  would  sufEer 
sndi,  were  tbeiy^  told  that  they  might  do 
80  without  fear  of  rquroach;  for  it  ia 
mostly  to  the  mothers  and  wives  that 
the  Eastern  world  owes  its  tardy  pro- 
gress in  the  dv^zataon  of  the  West 
Some  time  sinoev  during  the  late  Oami- 
Tal,  there  was  a  Persian  ambassador 
present  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Italian 
minister,  attended  by  the  ambassador 
extraordinary  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who 
had  never  been  to  Europe  or  in  a  'civil- 
iaed  European'  sodety.  Being  asked 
by  s  foreign  gentleman  how  he  was,  and 
beiw  he  liked  the  ball,  he  frankly  replied, 
that  audi  an  exhibition  as  that  of  the 
beantiftd  kdies  assemUed  there  dee^U^ 
etc.,  had  taken  him  quite  by  surprise ; 
that  it  was  more  tiian  his  nerves  could 
stand,  and  he  folt  so  bad  that  he  thought 
of  leaving  the  ball  and  retiring  to  his 
own  quarters.  The  same  gentleman,  to 
induce  hkn  to  remain,  jooosdy  told  him 
that  it  was  the  paradise  of  the  Christian, 
whilst  his  (that  of  Mussulmans)  was  in 
the  ^e  to  come.  At  this  he  smiled,  and 
turning  towards  bevy  of  very  handsome 
young  ladies,  dressed  in  the  hi^t  of  the 
fitthion,  his  eyes  posting  on  the  fiur 
scene,  answered,  that  he  admired  the 
Christian  paradise  v^y  much,  and  as 
the  other  was  somewhat  uncertain,  he 
tfaoogfat  he  could  be  satisfied  with  the 
persons  now  around  him.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  except  for  the  loss  of  dig- 
nity^  whk^  would  have  attended  the  act, 
tiie  Shah's  ambassador  might  easily  have 
been  indneed  to  join  in  %  polka  with  one 
of  tiie  infldd  boons  tlien  present 

Many  of  the  Muasuhnans  (Turks)  of 
Stambool  come  over  the  Qolden  Horn  to 
Peia,  to  witness  the  merry  scenes  of  the 
Christian  CamivaL  They  do  not  sdect 
the  most  ihshionaUe  places  of  resort, 
and  consequently  idl  into  rather  doubt- 
ful company.  They  come  sometimes 
with  a  companion  ex  two,  but  prefer  to 
have  only  their  own  people  with  them, 
or  at  most  a  Uad^  or  two  to  keep  them 
m  countenance.  Such  a  po'son  finds  a 
conspicuous  i^ace,  where  he  can  see 
what  is  going  on,  throws  off  his  more 
than  half  Eur<^ean  coat,  puts  on  his 


loose  pelisse,  calls  for  his  Tckibooh^  or 
pipe,  and,  it  must  be  added,  something 
very  much  like  hot  punch,  and  goes  in  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  In 
an  hour  or  two^  he  is  rather  *  pulverized,* 
and  very  disregardful  of  what  ho  says 
and  does.  The  true  semi-barbarian  then 
comes  to  view ;  he  becomes  very  osten- 
tatious, and  is  disposed  to  act  the  ftst 
man;  a  friend  will  always  find  him  a 
lady,  whom  he  invites  to  accompany 
him  over  to  bis  hynak^  (private  dwelling 
in  Stamboul,)  which  she  refuses;  he 
uiges  her  to  play  faro  or  rouge  et  wnr 
with  hi$  money,  which  she  does,  until 
his  purse  is  n^er  light,  and  by  this 
time  our  Turk  is  so  fiur  insensible  as  to 
require  to  be  conveyed  to  his  carriage 
by  the  toadies  or  private  attendants 
above  mentioned.  This  he  thinks  is  all 
ri^t,  and  calls  it  d  2a  Fronka^  or  con- 
formably with  European  dvilization  and 
fashion. 

The  Armenian  and  Greek  ladies,  too, 
are  adopting  the  same  ideas  of  reform 
and  improvement  in  sodal  life.  One  of 
the  former,  a  fair,  married  lady,  of  good 
£unily,  having  latdy  fallen  in  with  a 
young  and  handsome  foreigner  attached 
to  one  of  the  legations,  allowed  his  visits 
to  become  more  and  more  firequent,  so 
that  one  day  her  husband,  returning 
h(»ne  rather  sooner  than  expected, 
caught  the  couple  in  flagranU  Micto, 
This  was  carrying  European  dvilization 
somewhat  to  a  delicate  point ;  but  she 
shielded  herself  against  the  husband's 
reproaches  by  the  assertion  that  it  was 
k  la  Frarika^  and  the  matter  was  com- 
promised without  any  *  secession  move- 
ment' 

The  late  Sultan  buiU  a  theatre,  and 
had  a  corps  of  ballet-girls  for  private 
amusement  He  firequently  gave  enter- 
tainments at  the  former  to  the  foreign 
legations,  and  one  season  even  attended 
a  lal  pare  at  the  British  Embassy,  and 
tklKil  en  ordinaire %t  the  French.  This 
rather  startled  some  of  his  sul^ts ;  but 
as  such  things  were  considered  d  la 
Franha,  it  passed  over  Without  any 
serious  results.  At  the  former,  it  is 
siud,    an   amusing   inddent   occurred. 
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which,  if  not  altogether  true,  is  han 
troteto.  The  late  Sultan  was  eztremelj 
sensitive  ahout  coming  in  close  contact 
with  non-belierers  in  the  principles  of 
the  blessed  Prophet.  He  never  could 
touch  the  letter  accrediting  a  foreign 
ambassador  without  hastening  to  per- 
form ablutions,  and  as  to  conforming  to 
the  custom  of  shaking  hands  witii  an 
infidel,  it  was  too  horrible  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment  All  animals,  except 
horses,  he  held  in  abhorrence,  and 
changed  his  entire  costume  several  times 
a  day,  if  he  happened  to  have  occasion 
to  expose  himself  even  to  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  direction  of  the  infidel 
hill  on  which  Pera,  the  residences  of  the 
Christians,  are  built  On  his  arrival  at 
the  ball  in  question,  he  was,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, shown  into  a  private  apartment, 
for  a  moment^s  repose  previous  to  enter- 
ing the  salon  in  which  hundreds  of  gay 
visitors  were  coUected.  The  apartment 
happened  to  be  that  of  the  lady  of  the 
Ambassador,  in  fiict,  her  houdoir^  in 
which  her  poodle-dog,  Bijou^  had  been 
accustomed  to  stay.  Scarcely  had  the 
Sultan  taken  a  seat,  before  poor  Bijou 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  at  once 
driven  away  by  some  of  the  frightened 
attendants;  but  soon  after  returning 
unnoticed,  the  spiteful  brute  approached 
the  Sultan,  and  ofiered  the  greatest  in- 
dignity in  his  power  to  the  pantaloons 
of  the  sensitive  monarch.  Imagine  the 
indignation  which  occiured,  and  the  de- 
signs of  the  wily  British  Ambassador 
to  civilize  the  Turkish  Sultan  would 
have  been  whoUy  firustrated  had  not 
the  chief  gardien  of  the  Sultan's  ward- 
robe fortunately  brought  with  him  a  full 
fresh  suit  for  his  master,  in  case  of  even- 
tualities. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  British 
Ambassador,  for  the  same  laudable  pur- 
pose of  dvilizing  the  various  clergy  of 
the  Ottoman  capital,  had  insisted  upon 
the  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Catholic  Ar- 
menian Bishops  and  the  Greek  Rabbi  of 
the  Jews  appearing  at  his  "bal  pari  in 
their  canonicals!  Against  this  they 
strongly  remonstrated,  but  the  influence 
of  the  Ambassador  was  greater  than 


their  own,  and  they  had  to  make  their 
dSbUt  at  his  ball  in  full  dress.  But  this 
was,  however,  soon  forgotten,  as  it  was 
all  d  Za  Franka, 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Sultan,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  drcumcisicm  of  one 
or  two  of  his  sons,  gave  a  Series  of  en- 
tertainments to  his  own  fiinctionaries, 
and  one  to  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps, 
in  one  of  tiie  valleys  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  called  Hyder  Pacha. 
With  the  view  of  properly  amusing  tiie 
foreign  legations,  d  la  Fntnha^  the  Sultan 
got  up  an  extemporary  theatre,  adjoin- 
ing the  splendid  pavilion,  in  which  his 
guests  were  assembled.    The  play  se- 
lected as  best  calculated  for  the  purpose, 
was  the  Milliner's  8hop^  the  like  of 
which  the   Sultan   had  noticed  while 
passing  through  the  great  street  of  Pera 
— ^the  windows  filled  with  bonnets,  dress- 
caps,  crinolines,  etc.,  and  very  handsome 
dolls,  some  quite  as  *  large  as  life,'  de- 
eolUy  and  thanks  to  the  miniature  crin- 
olines, often    showing  very  weQ-made 
chaussures  and  ankles.    The  Httie  stage 
was  not  much  raised  above  the  green- 
sward of  the  valley — a  ditch  had  been 
dug  out  for  the  use  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  counter  of  the  milliner  separated 
.this  from  the  audience.    As  the  whole 
affair  had  been  got  up  rather  hurriedly, 
the  enterpreneur  had  not  been  able  to 
procure  a  sufficient  number  of  blocks  on 
which  to  exhibit  the  bonnets  and  caps, 
and  as  men  were  readily  obtained  for 
the  purpose,  holes  were  cut  hi  the  coim- 
ter,  through  which  these  thrust  thefar 
heads,  and  on  them  tested  the  aiticles 
in  question.    A  man  also  figured  against 
the  wall,  on  whom  to  hang  up  a  ready- 
made  dress  or  two,  while  his  head  also 
served  as  a  block  for  a  first-rate  bonnet 
with  flowers  and  feathers  to  suit  the 
occasion.    Now  the  weather  had  threat- 
ened a  change,  and  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  Sultan  and  hift  Court,  who  had  it 
at  heart  to  give  such  an  ^tertainttient  to 
tiie  diplomatic  corps  of  Europe  as  would 
tell  largely  in  the  papers,  and  prove  the 
great  progress  made  by  Mm  in  civilisa- 
tion, just  as  the  play  commeneed,  tiie 
rain  began  to  fUl  m  torrents.    In  their 
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pmTiIion,  tile  finneign  ambMsadors,  ete., 
wve  somewliAt  secnre,  but  not  so  the 
dramatis  per»Onm,  The  ditch  soon 
fiDed  witii  water,  and  the  orchestra  had 
to  hold  their  inslnnnents  abo^e  their 
heads,  while  tiie  water  rose  to  their 
WMsts,  and  finally  drove  them  to  open 
'  secession.*  But  the  man-blocks  which 
supported  the  millinery  were  still  m<»re 
to  be  pitied.  Their  heads  were  fiist  in 
the  ludes  made,  and  partially  closed 
again  in  the  centre,  so  that  they  were' 
miable  to  escape  from  the  rain  which 
dduged  the  whole  affiur.  The  water 
Ml  in  torrents  over  the  gay  bonnets, 
caps,  crinolmes,  etc.,  until  they  became 
a  mass  of  tawdry,  uid  tiie  bare  pates  of 
those  under  them  came  ludicrously  into 
view.  It  required  the  assistance  of  a 
carpenter  and  his  aids  to  get  the  poor 
iellows  free  fit)m  their  bondage,  and  en- 
able them  to  seek  safely  in  flight  As 
to  the  man  ikstened  against  the  wall,  he 
bore  his  ta|^ure,  and  the  merriment 
which  he  occasioned  among  the  audi- 
ence, for  some  time,  but  finally  was 
compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  part  of 
.  the  entertainment  by  a  ti^nely  retreat 

Sultan  If  ahmoud  was  the  first  reformer 
of  the  Ottoman  Bmpire,  and  his  second 
son.  Saltan  Abd-ul-Anz,  the  last  The 
reforms  of  the  late  SuHan,  Abd-ul-Me)id, 
nearly  ruined  hitn,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  present  sovereign  had  wisely 
oondoded  to  flUl  back  upon  some  of 
Hie  oMer  fashions  of  his  people.  Mah- 
mood  thought  to  drive  away  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Dervish-Janissaries  whose 
violences  seldom  aUowed  a  Sultan  to  die 
of  disease,  and  never  of  old  age.  To 
eSedt  this,  he  disbanded  th^  several 
corps,  and  creiAed  new  <Hies,  in  another 
dr^  Perhi^  this  was  wise  at  the 
time,  but  the  object  once  reached,  he 
might — or  his  successor,  at  most — ^bave 
rest<Mred  the  brokoi  spirit  of  his  people, 
by  a  return  to  their  national  costume. 
It  was  only  byi^nrce  and  fear  that  he 
indueed  his  new  troops  to  adopt  the 
dress  of  the  deeply  detested  Ghiaours, 
and  the  measure  greatiy  alienated  the 
respect  and  affections  e(  his  subjects, 
espNdcially  those  of  the  interior  of  the 


empire.  The  higher  dasses  of  the  capi- 
tal assumed  it  with  less  reserve,  on  ac- 
count of  the  economy  which  it  admitted, 
and  because  it  vras  d  la  mode^  but  the 
lower  were  less  disposed  to  lay  that  one 
aside  which  had  been  worn  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  served  to  designate  the  true 
Mussulman.  The  pictm^sque  costume 
of  the  natives  of  Arabia,  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Albania,  had  to  be  thrown  aside  for 
the  tight  pantaloons  and  coat  of  the  In- 
fidel, and  Mahmoud  went  so  £ur  even 
as  to  require  the  Bombardiers  of  his 
army  to  wear  a  head-dress,  black,  and 
tall  as  a  hat,  difiering  fix>m  it  by  the 
absence  of  a  rim,  and  open  on  the  top, 
covered  only  with  a  bag  of  dark  silk, 
drawn  together  with  a  cord.  This,  how- 
ever, disappeared  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor. 

The  present  Sultan  has  adopted  a  mid- 
dle course.  Without  either  restoring 
the  costumes  of  the  Janissaries,  or  even 
assimilating  the  habiliments  of  his  troops 
to  that  which  they  wear  in  their  own 
country,  which  would  have  inspired  a 
strong  and  usefiil  esprit  de  eorps,  he  has 
accepted  the  uniform  of  the  Zouave  and 
Turcos  of  the  French  army.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently Oriental  to  meet  the  object  de- 
sired, and  is  very  popular  in  the  Sultan's 
army.  It  leaves  to  the  wearer  the  free 
use  of  his  Hmbs,  but  as  a  parade-dress 
will  not  show  so  fiivorably,  to  European 
eyes,  as  the  more  dignified  dihess  of  the 
Chiards.  The  most  difficult  part  of  a 
military  costume  is  the  head-dress ;  and 
the  common  red  cxp  of  the  Turks,  called 
the  Fee,  is  even  more  objectionable  than 
the  unseemly  slouched  hat  worn  in  the 
r^ular  army  of  the  United  States. 
Around  this  cap  the  Sultan  has  had  a 
smaU  turban  bound,  in  one  or  two  folds, 
which  is  a  relief  to  the  eye,  and  easily 
kept  m  order.  It  is  readily  taken  ofi^,  in 
case  of  need,  and  may  be  bound  around 
the  waist  as  a  sash,  or  girdle. 

This  change  in  the  dress  of  his  army 
has  given  to  his  people  the  idea  that 
tiieir  new  Sultan  is  anti-Ohristian,  and 
will  restore  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  its 
former  state  and  c<mdition.  How  hr 
this  wiU  be  verified,  still  rests  to  be 
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seea  RefimiiB  not  entirely  needed,  and 
but  half  carried  out,  leave  the  recipi- 
ents in  that  tranutory  state  which  wedc- 
ens  and  demoralizes  without  effecting 
any  permanent  and  real  benefit  An 
external  change  is  certainly  less  efficient 
than  a  mcnral  one,  but  it  goes  fiur  toward 
influencing  the  feelings  of  patriotism  and 


loyalty  whidi  are  so  esseniiai  to  man  in 
his  political  condition,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  anti-reforms  of 
Sultan  Abdsil-Azis  will  effect  more  real 
good  in  his  capital,  and  elsewhere,  than 
the  boasted  reforms  of  his  illustrioiis 
fother. 


WITCHES,  ELVES,  AND  GOBLINS. 


Thb  creative  power  of  man,  though 
so  much  boasted,  is  after  all  but  a  mere 
phantom — a  yapor  which  rises  from  the 
ground  and  floats  with  little  change  of 
form  from  place  to  place.  The  diapason 
which  we  thought  so  extensive,  appears, 
on  inquiry,  to  consist  of  only  a  few  notes, 
and  ^e  changes  that  may  be  rung  upon 
them,  may  almost  be  counted  upon  the 
fingers.  Homer^s  fables  are  near  of  kin 
to  those  of  Shakspeare ;  the  legends  of 
ancient  Greece  find  their  details  mir- 
rored exactly  in  the  traditions  of  Spun, 
Scotland,  and  Scandinavia.  Whether  in 
the  remoter  fogs  of  the  past  s<Hne  glim- 
mering traces  of  light  may  lead  us  to 
discover  a  common  origin,  a  universal 
fountain,  whence  proceed  pure  and  lim- 
pid all  the  streams  that  are  contaminated 
by  baser  contact  in  their  later  course,  is 
a  question  which  might  mightily  task 
the  most  powerful  minds.  The  gods  <^ 
Greece  and  Rome  are  reproduced  in 
Odin  and  Thor,  Freia,  and  Gerda  and 
Tduna.  Aphrodite  at  Athens,  Venus 
on  the  Seven  Hills,  Freia  in  the  North, 
differ  but  in  name.  Dark  hair  and  coal- 
black  eyes,  and  a  warm,  sunny  beauty 
may  please  the  ardent  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  the  Swedes  and  Ger- 
mans may  bow  before  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  fiur  and  blooming  cheeks. 
But  tomsport  the  Ghredan  Aphrodite  to 
the  Dofrefield  glaciers,  and  she  will  soon 
grow  white  as  their  snow,  her  eyes  will 
fode  to  the  pale  cold  blue  of  their  skies, 
and  with  the  winter  frosts  her  hair  will 
turn  like  foil  leaves,  golden  yellow ;  and 


under  the  sun  of  Italy,  Freia  wffl  tan  to 
the  burning,  dark-^ued,  voluptuous  Ve- 
nus of  the  South.  The  two  soils  natu- 
rally breed  the  one  cold  statues,  the 
other  passionate  life,  but  these  two  differ- 
ent phases  are  in  themsdves  identical. 
Thor*s  hammer,  and  the  various  won- 
derfiil  exploits  oif  ^le  Nortiiem  gods  and 
goddesses,  thdr  dim,  ill-4|^ed  notionB 
ci  creation,  of  time  and  space,  and  id 
fiiture  w<»rlds,  are  but  natural  growths 
from  the  nature  of  the  North.  Their 
gods,  like  thdr  men,  are  all  action,  and . 
to  raise  their  actions  above  those  of  the 
human  race,  they  naturaUy  invest  ih&ok 
with  peculiar  si^Mmatoral  physical  en- 
dowments, and  a  strange,  mysterious 
mode  of  action.  The  powers  of  magie 
come  to  their  aid;  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely omnipotei^.  Dmrfe  forge  them 
invincible  arms  in  subterranean  caverns ; 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  conspire  t9 
assist  them.  The  elements  rage  or  are 
appeased  at  their  oommand. 

In  the  same  wv^  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are  all  repose.  Their  actions 
acquire  a  superiority  over  those  of  man 
not  by  supernatural  agencies  or  extra- 
ordinary dev^<^[Hnents  of  j^ysical  pow- 
er ;  their  predminenoe  lies  in  the  quiet 
assumption  of  power,  in  the  immediate 
sequence  of  action  on  volition.  Their 
divinity  is  esoteric,  consisting  in  attri- 
butes innate  and  not  assumed.  Action 
with  them  is  power ;  but  in  the  North 
power  must  be  siqwradded. 

Thus  we  find  all  the  various  attributes 
embodied  in  the  gods  of  the  South,  like- 
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wise  deified  and  modifled  in  the  North, 
ntis  Loke  is  tiie  Mercury  of  the  ancients. 
He  is  the  same  sly  rogue  as  Hermes, 
thou^  he  has  not  some  of  tiie  better 
qualities  of  that  god.  He  is  essentially  the 
god  of  deceit  His  deceptions  are  more 
subtle  and  deep-laid  tiian  those  of  the 
Grecian  adept  He  combines  with  the 
Pagan  element  something  of  the  old 
Christian  Satanic  element  Without  tiie 
hem  and  hoof  of  the  Christian  deyil,  he 
has  all  his  peculiar  mental  qualities,  and 
uses  them  to  the  great  prejudice  and 
harm  of  the  other  gods.  So,  likewise, 
with  many  of  the  more  human  fnr&oL 
We  find  the  same  ideas  to  spring  up  in 
the  agora  of  Athens,  the  wilds  and  snows 
of  Norway,  and  the  heathers  and  hills 
of  Scotland.  The  fitble  of  the  Sirens 
finds  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  North, 
like  Ulysses,  Duke  Magnus  and  innu* 
merable  others  escape  with  difficulty 
from  ^e  diarms  and  enticements  of  sea- 
nymphs.  Sometimes  it  is  their  wonder- 
M  song  which  the  earth  and  the  ele- 
ments obey  as  they  did  Orpheus,  tiutt 
attracts  them.  Sometimes  it  is  by  more 
sensual  blandishments,  and  sometimes 
by  sweet  and  tender  persuasion,  mtadm 
medulkL  Mountam  elves  start  from  the 
ground,  and  from  unseen  caverns,  and 
attempt  to  entice  brave  knights  to  their 
ruin;  they  dance  round  Uiem  beneath 
^e  trees,  and  mdeavor  to  make  them 
join  in  their  dances.  The  natural  forti- 
tude ci  the  stalwart  champions  is  rarely 
able  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  they 
are  always  on  the  point  of  Ming,  when 
some  unofTending  barn-yard  fowl  sounds 
the  signal  for  retreat,  or  some  Christian 
word  is  uttered,  or  sign  made,  and  the 
fiur  visions  vanish,  either  naturally  or  in 
divers  shapes  with  odors  of  brimstone 
and  sulphur.  The  difierences  between 
the  Grecian  and  the  Northern  concep- 
tions are  striking.  In  the  Greek  the 
forms  are  dear  and  vivid.  The  sirens 
are  beautiful  women,  with  angelic  voices 
and  vulture's  talons.  There  are  noth- 
ing but  conceivable  realities  in  their 
story.  There  is  nothing  strange  or  su- 
pernatural in  their  accessories.  But  in 
tiie  Scandinavian  elves  the  case  is  differ-. 


cot  They  vanish  and  refippear  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  they  have  no  actual,  per- 
manent existence.  The  crow  of  a  cock 
or  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  enough  to 
drive  them  back  to  their  hiding-places. 
They  shun  daylight  and  fixed,  custom- 
ary spbts.  They  generally  surprise  cas- 
ufd  travelers,  and  upon  them  in  lone, 
romantic  spots,  practice  all  their  arts  of 
enticement  and  seduction.  There  is  al- 
ways something  of  magic,  of  the  super- 
natural, connected  with  them.  The 
Qreek  sirens  are  not  like  common  wo- 
men ;  but  once  conceive  of  their  physical 
existence,  and  you  understand  ^em 
thoroughly.  Their  laws  of  action  are 
purely  human,  and  we  do  not  find  them 
one  half  so  unnatural  as  our  neighbor 
that  has  a  splay  ft>ot  or  a  himchback. 
The  Northern  witches,  however,  are 
formed  like  human  females,  but  obey 
unknown  and  mysterious  powers.  The 
commonest  words  and  associations  of 
men  are  bans  to  them.  Only  so  long 
do  they  have  power  as  nothing  human 
disturbs  and  overthrows  their  super- 
natural spells. 

Again  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
another  division  of  Grecian  fiction.  The 
grim  Cyclops  who  toils  for  Vulcan,  work- 
ing like  mortal  men,  and  forging  divine 
things,  it  is  true,  like  any  Grecian  black- 
smith, has  a  counterpart  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  in  the  North.  The 
reality  and  vividness  of  the  Greek 
dianges  as  we  approach  the  Pole.  In 
deep  caverns  distorted,  strange  little 
dwarfii  work  by  the  aid  of  supernatural 
powers  wondrous  weapons,  swords  of 
incredible  qualities,  armor  that  defies 
mortal  blades,  bracelets  of  wondrous  and 
cunning  finish  and  singular  properties — 
all  here  is  miraculous,  the  workman,  the 
process,  and  the  work.  The  vividness 
with  which  Homer  presents  to  us  the 
one-eyed  Poljrphemus,  with  his  tree» 
staff  and  his  ponderous  body,  is  ex- 
changed by  the  Scandinavian  for  small- 
ness,  indistinctness  of  form  and  of  pow- 
er. The  grand  in  the  South  is  obtdned 
by  giving  enlarged  pictures  of  man  as 
he  is ;  in  the  North,  by  investing  him 
with  strange^  magic,  mysterious  quaH- 
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ties.  In  mental  as  well  as  material  na- 
ture, a  general  haziness  of  outline  con- 
veys the  idea  of  greatness  as  strongly, 
though  in  anotiier  manner,  as  the  sharp 
and  perceptible  outline  of  any  thing 
really  great. 

This  peculiarity  we  shall  find  running 
through  the  literature,  the  character,  and 
the  mind  of  the  two  nations.  The  North 
is  misty,  undefined,  illimited ;  the  Greek 
is  clear  as  crystal,  sharp  and  angular,  on 
every  side.  Its  conceptions  are  never 
vague,  but  are  tangible,  real,  and  human. 
Thus  with  the  Greek,  a  vast  ocean,  like 
that  they  know,  encircles  the  wkK>le  earth, 
and  fixes  its  bounds  and  the  limits  which 
man  shall  not  pass ;  the  Northerns  com- 
passed it  about  with  a  vast  serpent  of 
immense  size,  which  bounded  infinity 
and  space,  time  and  eternity,  thereby 
mirroring,  in  some  degree,  as  it  were, 
the  ancient  symbol  for  time  and  space 
without  end,  the  snake  biting  his  own 
tail,  the  drcle  with  no  one  beginning  nor 
end.  The  heaven  df  the  Greeks  is  the 
summit  of  one  of  their  own  mountains, 
known  to  every  peasant  and  inhabitant 
Accessible  only  to  the  gods,  there  they 
live,  as  unconcernedly  as  though  the 
earth  were  not  Thor,  and  Odin,  and 
Preia  live  in  the  'Shining  Walhalla,' 
whither  go  the  souls  of  brave  aifd  good 
warriors.  Their  way  thither  is  over  the 
heavenly  bridge,  the  many-colored  rain- 
bow, thrown  over  between  heavrai  and 
earth  for  the  passage  of  the  happy  souls. 
And  there  in  this  dim,  ghostly  Walhalla 
they  sit  Uke  the  Grecian  gods,  and  drink 
mead  instead  of  ambrosia  and  nectar. 
They  do  not  share  in  the  earthly  vices 
of  the  Southern  gods.  Thor  never  be- 
gat such  a  progeny  as  Jupiter. 

Repose  is  also,  as  hinted  at,  a  charac- 
teristic of  Southern  mythology,  while 
action,  assisted -by  supernatural  agen- 
tnes,  is  the  feature  of  the  Northern 
deities.  Thus  Jupiter  sits  majestic  and 
silent  upon  Olympus  and  nods  his  head, 
and  the  whole  earth  shakes.  He  is  hu- 
man in  his  character,  but  <^  an  ideal 
and  superior  human  nature — man  im- 
mensely magnified.  The  gods  of  N<«- 
way  are  also  human,  but  tiiey  are,  in 


liiemselves,  mere  men.  What  makes 
them  gods  is  the  magic  power  whidi  & 
joined  with  them,  a  mere  adjunct  not 
forming  a  part  of  them.  They  toil  and 
act  like  men — ^they  are  never  still  Thor 
bears  the  hammer,  the  emblem  of  phys- 
ical strength,  energy,  and  activity.  He 
can  at  a  draught  half  drain  &e  sea,  and 
cause  the  tides  to  rise  and  ebb ;  he  can 
lifi;  the  serpent  that  surrounds  the  world ; 
he  can  wrestle  with  Death  himsdi^  and 
almost  come  off  victorious  The  giants 
are  his  mortal  enemies,  and  against  them 
he  wages  war  and  bears  deadly  hatred, 
as  Jupiter  against  the  Titans.  None 
but  the  warrior,  who  has  fbugfat  long 
and  well,  enjoys  the  long  dreamt-of  mead 
of  Walhalla.  A  death  on  one's  own  bed 
is  almost  as  ignominious  as  that  of  the 
coward.  The  straw-death  (etrddod)  they 
will  endeavor  to  avoid  by  opening  their 
own  veins  and  bleeding  to  death,  and  as 
the  warm  life-blood  pours  forth,  Ihey  sing 
triumphant  death-songs,  and  see  the  por- 
tals gradually  open  to  receive  them,  and 
Braga  the  Scald,  seated  at  the  gate  witii 
his  magic-sounding  harp,  his  fingers  run- 
ning through  the  g<dden  strings,  and  in 
such  ecstasies  they  give  up  the  ghost 
The  Greek  dies  in  a  more  quiet,  philo- 
sophical, and  practical  manner.  He  does 
not  fear  the  shame  of  a  warm  and  soft 
bed.  Achilles,  and  Ajax,  and  Diomed, 
are  not  the  only  inmates  of  Elysium. 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Homer,  Apelles 
and  Zeuzis,  are  all  tiiere  too.  The  poet 
and  the  philosopher,  the  paints  and  the 
sculptor,  rank  as  high  through  pen,  pen- 
cil, and  chisel,  as  the  warrior  by  his 
blade  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Art,  in 
the  North,  finds  no  existence,  and  strikes 
no  sympathizing  chord  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  sturdy  Northmen.  Art,  to  be  p^ect, 
requires  a  distinctness  of  conception,  and 
an  assimilation  to  human  nature  in  its 
subjects,  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
dim,  mysterious  character  of  the  Scan- 
dinatian  imagination.  Painting  is  a 
thing  Utterly  unknown,  and  sculpture, 
where  found,  deals  in  shapeless  blodLs 
and  huge,  massive,  ill-proportioned  forms^ 
analogous  to  the  primitive  Egyptian  art 
In  the  Northern  mythdogy  and  legend- 
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axy  hkioay,  minstrelB  play  an  important 
part  Thej  are  as.  indispensable  as  the 
Welsh  baids,  though  not  inyested  jvith 
the  same  authmtj  as  they.  At  the 
table  of  the  gods,  Braga  strikes  his  won- 
deiiid  harp  and  chants  the  triumphal 
hjmns  of  dead  warriors  as  they  enter 
the  Walhalla.  Bound  the  boards  of  the 
rougher  Vikings,  among  the  muscular, 
aim -browned  chunpions,  hardened  to 
Uood  and  strife,  the  minstrel  is  eyer 
preeent^  and  as  the  huge  cups  pass 
aroond  the  long  line,  th^  sing  the  tri- 
umphs and  pnoses  of  their  hosts.  They 
are  like  the  old  Grecian  minstrels ;  like 
Phemins  and  Demodocus,  they  chant 
old  memories  of  great  sea-kings  and 
diampions,  legends  of  magic  elves  and 
dwar&,  and  wondrous  and  often  touch- 
ingly  beautifiil  stories  of  lore  and  pas- 
The  yague  impressions  of  music 
to  hannoniaw  maryelously  with 
the  Northern  nature.  It  is  wild  and 
weird  in  its  character,  for  much  of  it, 
with  the  innumerable  ballads  of  those 
days,  haye  reached  us  from  father  to 
son,  and  yiyidly  recall  the  times  whence 
they  date,  and  the  men  whose  charac- 
ters they  mirror.  There  is  often  a  mag- 
ic element  connected  with  their  music. 
The  music  of  the  elyes  is  like  that  of 
the  sirens  and  of  Orpheus,  often  irre- 
nstible.  Through  many  of  their  bal- 
kds  runs  the  same  legendary  undertone. 
A  maiden's  song  moyes  the  king's  heart, 
sod  one  by  one  he  offers  m  yain  eyery 
gift  in  his  power,  to  the  very  half  of  his 
kii^dom,  and  ends  by  pUMsing  a  crown 
of  gold  up(m  her  head,  and  seating  her 
beside  him  on  his  tiirone  as  his  lawful 
queen.  The  story  of  the  two  sisters, 
one  ug^y  aad  one  beautiful,  reappears  in 
the  North  ki  yarious  forms.  The  young- 
er and  more  loyely  of  the  two  is  mur^ 
dered,  and  the  dder  is  to  wed  her  bride- 
groom. Pilgrims  who  meet  with  the 
body,  make  a  lyre  from  the  bones,  and 
string  it  with  the  golden  hair  of  the 
msH^T"^  and  as  they  play  at  the  bridal, 
esdi  string  tells  its  tale  of  horror  in 
tain,  while  the  unhappy  sister  sinks 
ttoder  these  inanimate  accusations. 
In  the  Qieek  myths  we  find .  none  of 


these  mysterious  dements.  The  super- 
natural creations  we  meet  with  are  innu- 
merable, and  no  less  strange  in  them- 
selyes.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Polyphe- 
mus, in  Circe,  in  the  Sirens,  beyond  their 
physical  natures,  which  can  make  us 
look  beyond  ourselyes  to  understand 
and  fully  sympathize  with  them.  Once 
fiilly  grasp  their  superhuman  endow- 
ments, and  you  feel  they  act  like  men 
on  a  large  scale.  Not  so  with  the 
Noithem  supernatural  beings.  In  them- 
selves they  approach  nearer  to  men,  and 
are  but  little  above  them  in  endowments 
and  character,  but  it  is  their  mode  of 
action  which  makes  them  superior  to 
us ;  their  divinity  and  power  lie  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  agents,  visible 
and  mysterious,  that  they  employ.  They 
are  not  like  Jupiter,  omnipotent  They 
are  brought  to  a  stand  quite  as  often  as 
more  humble  mortals.  Thor,  without 
his  hammer,  is  no  longer  Thor  himself. 
His  trusty  Mjdlner  is  more  to  him  than 
the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  to  the  Grecian 
fftther  of  the  gods.  The  eagle  and  thun- 
derbolt of  Jove,  the  segis  of  Minerva,  the 
girdle  of  Venus  and  Mercury's  wands, 
are  mere  emblems  of  what  powers  theur 
own  natures  give  them.  With  the 
Northern  deities  their  whole  strength 
lies  in  the  possession  of  these.  With- 
out them  they  are  powerless,  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  mi^t,  they  are  often 
obliged  to  call  on  one  another  for  assist- 
ance, and  sometimes  even  stand  in  need 
of  mortal  aid.  We  may,  perhaps,  con- 
sider the  Grecian  gods  as  mere  personi- 
fications and  idealities,  but  those  of  the 
North  are  essentially  real.  They  are 
the  creations  of  a  powerful  but  vague 
imagination,  forms  which  resemble  a  Nor- 
wegian mountain,  distinct  in  itself  by 
its  glittering  snows  and  icy  rocks,  but 
which  shrouds  its  head  in  a  perpetual 
mist,  except  wh«i  some  adverse  wind 
with  its  indiscreet  blowing,  displays  it 
in  all  its  nakedness,  and  'plain  though 
grand  reality. 

Analogous  to  the  story  of  Circe  and 
Ulysses  is  a  myth  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  some  of  the  most  beautiftd 
and  pathetic  ballads  of  Sweden,  Den- 
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mark  and  Ncnrway.  The  mountain  king 
bears  to  his  cavern  in  the  hill-side  a  fair 
maiden,  and  with  him 

*  For  eight  long  years,  I  treen,  she  ttved  hi 

the  monntam  there, 
And  sons  fhll  seven  she  bore  him,  and  eke 
a  daughter  fair.* 

And  here  the  resemblance  ceases,  and 
the  Northern  legend  assumes  a  more 
beautiful  tone.  The  maiden  longs  for 
her  mother  and  her  old  home,  and  goes 
f^om  the  mountain  king  with  the  prom- 
ise not  to  mention  her  seven  sons.  She 
tells  her  tale,  however,  and  the  elf-king 
straightway  appears,  and  strikes  her  till 
the  life-blood  flows.    She  then  says : 

*  Farewell,  dear  fkther,  and  farewell,  dear 

mother,  too, 
Farewell,  my  sister  dear,  and  dear  brother, 

farewell  to  you. 
Farewell,  thon  lofty  heaven,  and  the  fresh, 

green  earth,  farewell ! 
Now  wend  I  to  the  mountain  where  the 

mountain  long  doth  dwell.' 

And  so  they  ride  to  the  mountain, 
through  the  long,  wild,  blade  wood,  the 
mother  weepmg  bitter  tears,  while  the 
elf -king  smiles.  Her  little  daughter 
reaches  her  a  golden  chair: 

*  Oh  I  rest  thee,  my  poor  mother,  so  sad  and 

woe-begone.* 

She  takes   the  foaming  mead   in  her 
hand, 

*  And  scarce  from  out  the  mead-^lass  bright 

the  first  draught  does  she  take, 
(The  hour  goes  heavy  by,) 
Her  eyes  were  sudden  closed,  and  her  weary 

heart  it  brake, 
(Ah  I  well  sorrow's  burden  know  I.)* 

That  the  Greeks  had  similar  ballads 
and  legends  can  not  be  doubted,  but  to 
revive  them  from  their  present  destruc- 
tion is  a  task  beyond  the  power  of  sci- 
ence and  antiquarianism.  Hardly  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  important  steps  were 
taken  in  the  North  of  Europe  to  pre- 
serve these  ballads  which  had  thus  been 
orally  handed  down  firom  ages  that  van- 
ish in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and 
which  in  a  few  years  more,  with  the  grad- 


ual disappearance  of  prbnitiYe  ffimpKoitf 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  might  have 
been,  for  the  greater  part,  lost  to  us 
forever.  Who  knows  b«t  that  in  sodm 
mMto  comer  of  Greoos,  m  sptte  of  ibm 
revolutions  and  shocks  whidi  have  con- 
vulsed it,  there  may  still  lurk  an  occa- 
sional shadow  at  least  of  some  good  old 
popular  song? 

The   refrains  which  accompany  the 
Northem  ballads,  and  which  are,  in  fact, 
found  among  all  natioiHi  whose  bi^lad 
poetry  has  been  preserved,  merit  some 
attention.    Sometimes  melancholy  and 
sad,  sometimes  gay  and  joyous,  they 
impart   character   wonderfully  to    the 
piece.     There  is  something  peculiarly 
mournful  in  the  reciming  of  these  sad, 
touching  thoughts  and  words,  and  as 
the  mterest  of  the  ballad  deq>ens,  their 
touching  simplicity  graqw  more  de^y 
into  the  soul,  and  affects  us  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  else  could.    When  they 
are  joyous— a  rarer  form,  however— they 
impart  to  us  also  thur  own  buoyancy 
and  gayety.     Sometimes  they  convey 
the  moral  of  the  piece,  some  simple  yet 
profound  reflection,  which  marks  by  it- 
self the  feeling  that  pervades  the  whole 
ballad ;  at  other  times  they  are  merely 
descriptive  of  nature,  and  borrow  their 
enlivening  or  heart-rending  diaracter 
from  the  assimilation  or  contrast  they 
present  with  the  groundwork  of  the  po- 
etry.   The  origm  of  this  kind  of  refirmin 
is  evidently  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  ballads  were  composed.    Mainly  ex- 
temporized, both  words  and  music,  by 
wandering  scalds  or  minstrels,  the  re- 
frain was  a  pause  to  enable  the  singer 
to  compose  the  next  hne.    The  utter 
disregard  of  rhyme,  alliterations  the  most 
slight  and  imperceptible,  and  words  of 
no  similarity  of  sound  almost  always 
taking  their  place,  rendered  this  a  very 
easy  task.    A  thorough  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  legendary  lore,  and  a  litde 
power  and  concentration  of  thought  and 
imagery,  were  the  only  qualities  requi- 
site for  a  ballad-monger.    Some  of  than 
bear  the  marks  of  superior  nmids,  both 
by  their  wonderful  vividness  of  descrip- 
tion and  by  the  tone  of  deep,  genuine 
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fiMlng  whidi  pexrades  thera  througb- 

Thtate  is  a  wendorAil  affinity  between 
1^  Scotch  and  the  Norwegians  and 
Swedes,  espedally  in  their  traditionary 
Ulerature,  which  marks  a  ccnnmon  orighi 
and  oommcm  customs  at  some  remote 
period.  We  find  among  the  genuine 
Scotch  ballads  many  that  are  almost  lit- 
eral Torsions  of  the  same  Scandinavian 
legends  no  less  indigenous  in  their  own 
land.  A  large  number  of  the  most  beau- 
tifol  Scotdi  ballads  plainly  point  to  an 
extraneous  Northern  origin,  and  thdr 
exact  counterparts  in  form,  ideas,  and 
words,  we  0nd  eirculating  as  popular 
songs  among  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
Norwegian  peasantry.  These  may  often 
be  traced  back  centuries^  at  the  end  of 
wltfch  they  seem  still  to  be  as  old  and 
as  thoroughly  implanted  in  theur  natiye 
soil  as  they  now  seem.  They  haye  been 
sung  horn  mouth  to  mouth,  with  the 
same  wild  old  melodies  and  the  same 
quaint  language,  as  they  were  sung  cen- 
turies ago  among  ih»  scenes  they  so 
ftdthfiilly  depict 

The  charaetoristics  we  have  so  briefly 
alluded  to  as  marking  the  two  classes 
of  natioiis,  namely,  mysterious  grandeur 
among  the  Nor^men,  and  among  the 
Ckeeks  ideality,  grandness,  and  vivid- 
ness  of  conce^ytiim^  might  by  skillful 
bands  be  traced  in  more  modem  times 
under  the  influence  of  an  ever-changing 
and  growing  civilization.  I  will  only 
allude,  in  passing,  to  a  few  prominent 
points. 

The  literatmre  of  Greeee,  as  we  know  it, 
had  already  reached  its  h^t,  two  thou- 
sand years  before  our  time.  It  was  al- 
ready gray  with  years  before  the  North 
had  begun  its  inftncy.  Homer  is  the 
boundary  which  is  insurmountably  op- 
posed to  our  fturther  retrospection,  and 
Homer  is  already  the  beginning  of  perfec- 
tion in  Greek  letters.  Of  earlier  periods 
we  can  bat  conjecture  that  there  must 
have  been  such,  bearing  a  character  anal- 
ogous to  the  relks  of  those  nations  whose 
iibulous  history  is  better  known  to  us. 
Nortliem  literature  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had  an  existenoe  till  within  the 


last  hundred  years.  Befbre  that  time 
we  must  look  fin*  all  phases  oi  progress 
and  germs  of  progress  in  the  physical 
and  animal  character  of  the  nation,  their 
social  and  political  features  and  rela- 
tions. The  vividness  and  ideality  of 
the  ancients  find  their  natural  change  in 
the  more  purely  impassioned  style  of 
more  modem  Southern  poetry.  Thdr 
creations  have  naturally  lost  with  the 
fall  of  paganism,  the  supernatural  en- 
dowments they  had,  and  retaining  in 
scmie  their  ideality,  they  have  hightened 
and  fired  the  human  nature  they  depict 
by  the  addition  of  wilder  and  more 
flaming  passions,  oi  love  that  consumes, 
and  ambition,  revenge,  and  hatred  that 
destroy.  Thus  we  again  obtain  consist- 
ent characters  governed  by  human  laws, 
but  raised  above  the  ordinary  mass  of 
men  by  different  qualities  fi>om  tiiose 
which  ennobled  ideal  creations  among 
the  ancients.  Repose  still  constitutes 
greatness  in  some  instances;  but  the 
inner  man  is  made  all  fire,  and  seething 
metal,  ever -burning  and  quenchless. 
Elevation  and  subtiety  of  ideas  natural- 
ly follow  these  causes,  they  are  another 
natural  growth  of  the  simple  ideality  of 
conception. 

The  Northern  character  at  the  present 
day  has  very  difierent  qualities.  Though 
renowned  for  philosophical  and  meta- 
physical prose,  yet  their  poetry  they 
require  to  deal  with  realities  and  not 
with  ideas ;  it  must  be  dear  as  a  foun- 
tain, and  any  opaqueness  is  an  inex- 
cusable flaw.  They  are  yet  in  the  in- 
fiincy  of  literature,  and  the  imagination 
is  still  more  sensuous  than  acute  and 
subtie.  However  much  they  court  ab- 
stractions in  prose,  in  verse  they  love 
only  the  actual,  the  real,  the  tangible. 
Nature,  and  not  metaphysics,  are  the 
subjects  of  their  poetry,  and  they  still 
preserve  a  fireshness  and  simplicity  re- 
minding of  more  ancient  and  ruder  days, 
delightful  amidst  the  hair-splitting  of 
most  modem  poetry.  Their  infancy  is 
like  the  infancy  of  all  national  litera- 
tures, peculiarly  modified  by  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization  in  which 
their  birth  was  thrown.    At  first  sight 
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there  seems  somethitig  unnatuiml  and 
unaccountable  in  this  apparent  contra- 
diction in  the  character  of  the  nation, 
manifested  respectiyely  in  their  prose 
and  their  poetry.  But  on  farther  exam- 
hiation  all  becomes  clear  as  a  spring  day. 
Their  prose  was,  as  their  whole  literature 
might  and  should  have  been,  contempo- 
rary with  their  civilization  through  its 
various  phases.  Met^>hysics  is  the  last 
refinement,  or  rather,  corruption,  which 
national  literature  undergoes.  Their 
prose  had  naturally  arrived  at  this  stage 
when  the  true  poetic  feeling  woke  for 
the  first  time.  And  in  spite  of  the  ra- 
tional tendencies  of  the  age,  it  assumed 
that  character  of  wann,  bodily  imagina- 
tion which  mariu  all  early  literatures. 
The  tendency  to  the  mysterious  and  the 
superhuman  has  mostly  vanished,  and 
more  vivid  conoeptionB  of  every  thing 


have,  under  their  Christian  development, 
taken  the  place  of  dim  magic  and  weird 
creations.  NcHrthorn  poets  still  delight 
in  dealing  with  those  wonderful  poetical 
inventions  of  their  own  ancient  mythol- 
ogy, and  revel  among  the  elves  and 
dwarfs  that  surround  the  bosoms  of 
mountains  and  woods.  Lif;  with  her 
golden  hair,  Qerdi^  with  cheeks  like  au- 
roras, the  cunning  Loke,  with  his  mix- 
ture of  guile,  wickedness  and  deceit. 
Thorns  mighty  Mjdlner,  and  the  mead- 
horns  of  Walhalla  —  fir<Mn  among  these 
wonderful  beings,  they  have  culled  with 
a  careless  hand,  and  every  sprig  and 
flower  is  radiant  with  poetic  beauty. 
The  taste  for  old  legends  and  traditions 
has  revived  within  a  few  years,  and 
scholars  and  antiquarians  are  now  lay- 
ing open  unknown  mines  of  treasure. 


A    TRUE    ROMANCE. 


Amoko  my  Mends  at  Rome,  during 
a  few  weeks  that  I  spent  there,  was  one 
old  resident  of  the  *  Eternal  City'  whom 
I  had  often  begged  to  give  me  some  au- 
thentic narrative  of  Catholic  experience. 
He  was  naturally  reserved,  jealously 
truthful,  a  *  know-nothing '  upon  relig- 
ious controversy,  not  at  all  the  man  to 
invent  an  exciting  story,  not  fond  of 
legends,  Romish  or  Qenevan,  not  a  vio- 
lent partisan  of  republicanism  in  church 
<nr  state,  and  not  fitmiliar  enough  with 
American  thought  to  suspect  the  use 
that  might  be  made  in  the  United  States 
of  such  an  incident  as  I  am  now  to  re- 
peat In  &ct,  as  I  compare  him  with 
other  sources  of  intelligence  open  to 
travelers,  sure  as  I  am  that  no  one  could 
question  his  belief  of  whatever  he  told, 
every  weight  that  character,  intelligence, 
years,  experience,  oould  confer,  rests 
upon  the  only  monkish  secret  which  he 
professed  to  know.  One  night  he  in- 
vited me  to  a  subterranean  restaurant, 
fionous  for  its  excellent  creature-com- 
forts, and  there  over  some  royal  English 


beer,  without  any  graces  of  style  or  at- 
tempts to  exaggerate  the  incidents,  he 
unfolded  what  I  believe  to  be  a  true 
record  of  unblessed  lovei 

General  readers  are  fiuniliar  with  the 
fiu^  that  many  a  nun  immures  herself 
for  life  under  a  sort  of  moral  oompulsion, 
because  her  high^lxMm  fiunily  has  become 
too  indigent  to  maintain  its  stately  slyle 
of  living,  because  the  lady  herself  is  in 
danger  of  contracting  some  degrading 
alliance,  declines  peremptorily  such  con- 
nection as  her  relations  ^)prove,  or  has 
committed  some  imprudence  that  clouds 
over  her  future  prospects.  The  secret 
influences  which  ^itangle  men  in  the 
Catholic  orders  correspond  to  this.  It 
would  be  arrant  bigotry  to  doubt  that 
some  ofier  up  an  unstained  heart,  in  as- 
pirations for  usefulness  or  sighs  for  holi- 
ness; but  many  times  a  youth  is  led 
blindfold  to  the  altar  by  ambitious  rela- 
tives, like  Talleyrand,  and  discovers  too 
late  his  perfect  unfitness  for  the  vow  he 
has  assumed  And  these  last  are  they 
whose  lives  become  a  scandal  to  their 
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profession,  whose  levity  shocks  so  many 
Protestant  observers,  whose  oonsdenoes 
have  no  true  peace,  who  die  sometimes 
in  open  unbelief^  and,  living,  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  cause  they  advocate. 

As  my  story  goes,  at  nearly  the  same 
time  that  a  gallant  young  man  of  high 
family  disappeared  finom  the  gay  circles 
of  Rome,  a  lovely  girl  of  distinguished 
parentage  had  steered  her  blonde  tress- 
es to  be  shorn,  her  graceful  Umbs  draped 
in  foriom  russet,  her  merry  meetings 
with  girlish  spirits  like  herself  ex- 
changed for  the  tears  of  the  confes- 
sicmal,  the  lengthened  prayors  of  the 
doLster,  the  frequent  fiistings  and  some- 
times scourgings  of  monastic  life.  The 
cause  of  this  contemporaneous  disap- 
pearance was  known  only  to  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  two  celebrated  but 
no  longer  wealthy  fiunilies,  who  deemed 
the  sacnfioe  necessary,  and  so  recked 
not  of  the  wounds  it  mi^t  make,  the 
perjuries  it  might  tempt,  ihe  life-struggle 
of  duty  with  feeling  it  might  cause. 

Time  passed  on.  Forgotten  by  socl- 
es, it  was  supposed  these  victims  of 
artificial  life  had  forgotten  the  circles 
they  were  wont  to  charm,  forgotten  al- 
most themselves  in  a  system  most  in- 
genioasly  arranged  to  blot  out  one's  in- 
dividuality and  to  make  its  subject  a 
poiectly  ordered  part  of  a  gran^  ma- 
<^ine.  But,  unsuspected  by  their  friends, 
unknown  to  their  superiors,  these  two 
pledged  hearts  had  met  Love  will 
break  through  even  convent-walls,  will 
^)eak  amidst  monastic  silence,  will  rise 
tmbidden  under  ascetic  discipline.  No 
one  can  tell,  very  few  can  imagine  how 
they  agreed  upon  'thdr  trysting  hour. 
Through  a  neglected  drain,  from  some 
underground  apartment^  whero  she  had 
been  imprisoned  for  ne^igenoe,  the  slen- 
der fonn  of  the  delicate  maiden  worked 
its  way  into  the  free  air  whero  her  lovec 
Awaited  her  in  ihe  eagerness  of  a  stolen 
pleasure ;  and  the  hours  supposed  to  be 
given  to  prayer  or  repose  flew  fast  in  the 
worship  of  the  *•  winged  god.'  If  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  there  were  deeply-shaded 
groves  not  far  from  their  place  of  meet- 
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ing,  in  which  they  felt  secure  from  ob- 
servation during  the  night  season. 

But  Love  has  always  been  blind  to 
its  own  peril :  a  prudent  lover  would  be 
indeed  a  black  swan ;  if  such  there  have 
been,  these  were  not  And  one  night, 
when  the  beautiful  nun  would  return 
through  the  friendly  passage  in  season, 
that  her  absence  might  not  be  detected 
when  the  sisters  were  summoned  to 
their  matin  service,  the  rain,  whose  tor- 
rents she  had  not  noticed  while  her 
lover's  arm  sheltered  her,  had  filled  up 
the  only  pathway  to  her  cell,  and  not 
even  by  the  hazard  of  life  could  she 
recover  her  room  once  more.  A  few 
hours  more,  and  her  absence  would  in- 
evitably come  to  light,  would  be  fear- 
fully punished,  if  not  by  a  death  such 
as  Scott  portrays  in  one  of  his  poetical 
legends,  by  a  disgrace  far  worse  than 
physical  suffering,  from  wluch  nothing 
but  the  grave  oould  give  her  relief  The 
alternative,  flight,  where  no  provision 
had  been  made,  with  no  possible  help 
from  any  friend,  with  the  likelihood  of 
treachery  where  they  might  least  expect 
it,  seemed  impossible. 

In  despair  rather  than  hope,  the  for- 
lorn lady  recollected  that  her  uncle,  who 
had  some  spiritual  supervision  over  the 
Roman  convents,  though  he  was  sure  to 
be  more  outraged  by  her  misstep  than 
any  one  else,  had  (besides  the  motive  of 
shidding  a  fiimily  name  from  disgrace) 
perhaps  some  remaining  affection  for  his 
fikvorite  niece.  At  any  rate,  if  she  were 
to  die,  she  thought  it  would  be  a  satis- 
&ction  to  die  hiunanely,  by  the  speedy 
stroke  of  offended  honor  than  by  such 
cruel  penances  as  would  slowly  wear 
life  away.  And,  what  might  she  not 
hope,  if  there  were  still  one  humane 
drop  in  that  aged  bosom,  one  indulgent 
memory  of  youthful  passion  beneath 
that  austere  cowl,  one  fond  thought  of 
a  childhood  which  seemed  to  herself  a 
dream  of  paradise,  when  his  hand  blessed 
her  curling  head,  and  his  lips  gave  a 
parting  kiss,  returned  so  heartily  by 
hersel£ 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  — 
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they  hardly  knew  how  time  had  sped, 
but  they  had  never  found  his  wings  slow 
when  they  were  together.  So,  hand  in 
hand  they  hastened  to  the  presence 
which  was  to  be  either  deliyerance  or 
condemnation  to  them  both ;  and  when 
at  last  they  reached  the  palace,  and  after 
some  delay  were  admitted  to  kneel  be- 
fore his  eminence,  no  words  can  paint 
the  horror  with  which  he  exchanged  his 
dreams  of  the  papal  chair  for  a  sight  of 
the  apostate  priest  and  self-doomed  nun 
confessing  in  one  breath  that  they  had 
'loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well' — that 
God  once  brought  together  those  whom 
cruel  relatives  tore  asunder — ^that  he  was 
their  only  escape  from  double  ruin,  and 
infamy  worse  than  death. 

The  moments  seemed  hours  while  he 
who  had  approved  the  punishment  of 
other  celibates  for  no  greater  sins,  sought 
how  he  might  ward  off  a  blow  tiiat  struck 
so  near  his  own  bosom — ^that  was  to  crush 
one  the  grace  of  whose  childhood  had 
not  been  more  marked  than  her  affec- 
tion for  himself— than  the  earnestness  of 
the  tone  with  which  she  was  wont  to 
declare  herself  '  his  little  daughter.'  He 
had  not  the  courage  to  hazard  his  posi- 
tion by  espousing  her  cause  or  under- 
taking her  escape.  He  felt  that  she  had 
been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
in  having  been  forced  into  a  vow  of  per- 
petual virginity  when  she  had  already 
made  another  vow  which  her  loving 
nature  had  rejoiced  to  keep. 

And  yet,  the  preservation  of  his  dig- 
nity was  of  infinite  moment  to  his  peace 
— nor  could  he  help  seeing  that  a  flood 
of  disgrace  would  sweep  over  the  Church 
were  such  breaches  widened  by  the  pub- 
lic protection  of  the  offenders,  and,  of 
course,  the  enemies  of  monastic  institu- 
tions would  seize  upon  the  opening  for 
fiercer  assaults. 

Suddenly  he  dismissed  the  erring 
brother  in  <oo  much  trouble  to  bestow 
the  admonition  which  the  other  was  in 
too  great  anxiety  to  heed — threw  over 
the  trembling  girl  the  cloak  and  hat  of 
a  common  citizen — summoned  his  house- 
hold servants  together  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  hastened  in  the  twilight  of 


early  dawn  to  the  sleeping  convent  with 
as  large  an  attendance  as  such  hot  haste 
would  permit 

For  some  time  no  admittance  could  be 
obtained ;  and  the  rain  seemed  to  pour 
down  in  sheets,  as  if  all  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  open.  But  his  orders  were 
peremptory,  his  authority  was  ample, 
his  excuse  ingenuity  itself :  *  He  had  just 
heard  that  a  man  was  secreted  within 
those  consecrated  walls ;  he  was  deter- 
mined to  see  for  himself  if  he  had  to 
tear  one  stone  fit)m  another ;  under  his 
supervision  no  such  infamy  should  be 
so  much  as  suspected.'  And  so,  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  panic- 
struck  lady  abbess  yielded  her  dignity, 
and  the  po8»e  of  pretended  inspectors 
stood  within  the  drowsy  walls  before 
one  rose-tint  in  the  East  tiireatened  their 
secret  with  exposure. 

So  responsible  an  ofScial  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  seeing  the  nuns  together, 
or  witnessing  their  earliest  chapel-serv- 
ice ;  he  must  enter  every  room,  survey 
every  cranny,  and  leave  no  possibility  of 
deception,  no  comer  for  concealment. 
4nd  posting  some  of  his  servants  — 
whose  excessive  watchfulness  might 
prove  a  little  inconvenient  —  at  the  two 
principal  entrances,  with  his  remaining 
attendants  he  proceeded  orderly  from 
room  to  room,  the  superior  refusing,  as 
was  expected,  to  sanction  by  her  pres- 
ence such  an  invasion  erf  the  sacred  pri- 
vacy of  her  institution.  When  they 
reached  the  cell  adjoining  that  where 
our  tale  properly  ends,  the  disguised 
nun  was  Ux  enough  in  the  rear  of  the 
feebly-lighted  party,  and  they  too  busy 
in  the  pretended  search,  for  her  disap- 
pearance to  be  noticed  —  her  imcle  had 
made  her  see  that  this  was  the  only 
chance — so,  flinging  the  coat  and  hat 
through  an  open  window  into  the  yard, 
she  glided  with  ghost-like  tread  into  her 
own  apartment^  and  when  the  drowsy 
servitors  opened  her  door,  she  was  seen 
upon  her  knees  before  the  crucifix,  pray- 
ing more  ferventiy  than  ever  the  jubilant 
prayer  of  a  newly-rescued  souL 

The  trouble  threatened  to  lead  to  some 
farther  difficulties.  For  these  ladies  were 
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of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  their  hon- 
or had  been  impeached,  their  sanctuary 
invaded,  their  solemn  asseverations  had 
been  disregarded,  their  protector  had 
become  their  accuser.  It  might  have 
gone  hard  with  the  father  who  had  plan- 
ned this  ingenious  de^ce  to  save  his 
name  from  disgrace  and  shield  his  niece 
from  suffering.  But,  just  before  the 
party  turned  from  the  convent-gate,  a 
keen  eye  detected  the  fallen  mantle ;  and 
the  trophy  was  exhibited  to  the  agitated 
sux>erior,  in  proof  that  some  of  the  for- 
bidden sex  had  been  lurking  around,  and 
had  stolen  away  in  terror  from  so  formi- 
dable a  search ;  she  was  warned  to  new 
vigilance,  and  offered  every  assistance 
for  the  future  which  the  papal  guards 
could  bestow. 


And  so  ends  all  that  my  informant 
knew  of  the  love-lost  girL  Her  accom- 
plice in  guilt,  who  did  not  desert  her  till 
he  saw  there  was  hope  in  her  uncle's 
face,  was  hurried  away  as  a  missionary 
to  South- America ;  and,  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea  rolled  between  him  and  his  only 
object  of  affection,  he  must  have  ^re- 
joiced with  trembling '  that  the  crimson 
waves  of  death  had  not  mingled  her  and 
him  in  a  common  doom.  He  wanted  the 
independence  to  detect  the  injustice  of  a 
system  which  made  a  pure  attachment 
.  guilt,  and  its  discovery  condemnation ; 
so  he  raised  no  protesting  voice  against 
it  Truly,  the  day  of  strange  stories  in 
Italy  is  not  yet  over. 


HUGUENOTS    OF    NEW-YORK    CITY. 


Governor  Stuyvesant  was  among  the 
earliest  to  encourage  the  emigration  of 
the  Huguenots  to  New- York,  and  whose 
descendants  for  generations  have  ranked 
with  our  best  and  most  honorable  citi- 
zens. On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
1664,  N.  Van  Beck,  a  merchant  in  New- 
Amsterdam,  received  letters  from  Ro- 
chelle,  stating  the  wish  of  some  French 
Protestants  to  settle  in  New-Netherland, 
as  their  religious  rights  had  been  invaded 
and  their  churches  burned.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  resolved  to  receive 
them  kindly,  and  grant  them  lands  gra- 
toitously.  In  a  letter  of  M.  de  Denon- 
vttle  to  the  French  government,  dated 
sixteenth  November,  1688,  he  reports 
that  fifty  or  sixty  *men.  Huguenots,' 
arrived  at  New  -  Amsterdam,  *who  are 
establishing  themselves  at  Manat,  (New- 
Amsterdam,)  and  its  environs.  I  know 
that  some  have  arrived  at  Boston,  from 
Prance.*  Although  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  divided  the  two  countries,  the 
French  Kii^  does  not  seem  to  have  for- 
given his  banished  subjects  in  America. 


In  his  instructions  to  Count  De  Fron- 
tenac,  respecting  the  expedition  from 
Canada  against  New-Tork,  and  dated 
seventh  June,  1689,  he  directs  him  to 
*send  to  France  the  French  refugees, 
whom  he  will  find  there,  pa/rUdularly 
tho9B  qf  the  pretended  Reformed  Belir 
gion^^  or  Huguenots.  His  royal  but  re- 
morseless spirit  was  not  gratified,  how- 
ever, as  the  French  did  not  venture  to 
attack  New-York,  and  instead  of  their 
Protestant  brethren  being  sent  back  to 
France,  a  few  years  afterward  they  erect- 
ed a  church  for  their  own  religious  serv- 
ices. This  was  Du  Saint-Bsprit^  and 
built  on  Pine  street,  directly  opposite  to 
the  present  Custom-House,  by  the  Hu- 
guenots and  Walloon  settlers,  the  last 
of  whom  were  a  part  of  the  French 
Protestants,  although  they  emigrated 
to  America  from  the  river  *  WaeL'  An 
earlier  French  chapel  had  been  erected 
on  Marketfidid  street,  then  called  Petti- 
coat Lane,  near  the  Battery.  It  was  an 
humble  edifice,  but  hither,  every  Lord*s 
day,  the  Huguenots  frt>m  the  city,  Stat- 
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en  Island,  the  Wallaba^  and  New-Ro- 
chelle,  by  wagons,  in  which  they  lodged, 
were  wont  to  assemble  to  wor^p  God, 
without  the  fear  of  royal,  persecuting 
edicts,  or  armed  bands.  L'Bglise  Saint- 
Esprit  was  founded  in  the  year  1704, 
with  a  cemetery  adjoining.  It  was  a 
plain,  4ieat,  stone  building,  and  nearly 
square— its  bell  the  gift  of  Sir  Henry  Ash- 
urst,  of  London.  On  its  tablet  in  front 
was  inscribed :  iSDEs  sacba  oallob  pbot. 

REFORM.     FONDA.  1704.      PENITUS  RSPAR. 

1741.  In  our  day  its  sacred  walls  have 
been  taken  down,  the  dead  remoyed, 
and  the  yenerable  spot,  like  many  others 
in  our  busy  city,  is  now  deyoted  to 
Mammon.  The  successors  of  Saint-Ba- 
prit  long  since  united  with  the  Episco- 
palians, and  erected  the  beautiful  mar- 
ble church  in  Leonard  street,  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  ever-blessed  Reforma- 
tion continue  to  be  declared  in  the  same 
language  in  which  they  were  so  elo- 
quently preached  two  centuries  ago,  by 
Claude,  Laurin,  and  other  Reformed 
French  Ministers. 

The  Rev.  James  Laboire  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Saint-Bsprit^  which  soon 
numbered  a  flourishing  congregation. 
Some  of  its  members  would  walk  from 
New-Rochelle,  on  Saturday  night,  to 
worship  God  in  this  place,  and  thus 
spending  the  holy  day,  would  return 
home  again  in  the  evening,  joyfully  sing- 
ing Marot's  old  French  hymns  to  cheer 
them  by  the  way.  The  Staten-Island 
Huguenots  would  make  the  same  pious 
journey  in  their  light  skiffs  and  boats. 
For  some  years  Mr.  Laboire,  the  pastor, 
toward  his  support  was  *  allowed  a  year- 
ly sallary  of  twenty  pounds  per  ann. 
out  of  y*  Revenue  of  this  Province.' 
The  religious  services  were  here  per- 
formed in  the  primitive  manner  of  the 
French  Calvinistic  churches;  but  after 
the  sovereignty  of  the  English  was  es- 
tablished over  the  Dutch,  the  forms  of 
their  church  worship  were  gradually  in- 
troduced, until  at  length  the  Huguenot 
congregation  united  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  in  this  diocese. 

In  the  Documentary  history  of  New- 
Torh,  voL  iil  p.  427,  may  be  found  an 


old  curious  article,  entitled,  *  A  Full  and 
Just  Discovery  of  the  weak  and  slender 
foundation  of  a  most  Pernicious  Slan- 
der, raised  against  the  French  Prot- 
estant Refugees,  inhabiting  the  Prov- 
ince of  New-Yoric,  generally,  but  more 
particularly  affecting  Captain  Benjamin 
Fanvel,  a  person  of  considerable  note 
amongst  them.  Printed  and  published 
by  license  of  his  Excellency  Edward 
Viscount  Combury,  Captain-General  and 
Govemor-in-Chief  of  the  said  Province, 
in  favor  of  Justice.' 

It  appears  that  one  Morris  Newin- 
huysen,  a  mate  of  a  vessel,  in  1706,  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  a  prisoner 
of  war,  at  New- York,  reported  that  the 
*•  French  Protestants '  here  corresponded 
with  *  the  inhabitants  of  France,  tending 
to  the  taking  and  destruction  of  this 
city,  by  Her  Majesty's  declared  ene- 
mies.' The  New- York  Huguenots  con- 
sidered this  accusation  a  *  crime  of  so 
high  a  nature  in  itself^'  and  so  *  alto- 
gether false  and  untrue,'  as  to  petition 
Governor  Burnet  to  cause  'the  said 
Morris  Newinhuysen,  and  all  others  who 
may  appear  concerned,  to  be  strictly  ex- 
amined upon  the  same  report,  and  if 
found  out,  be  punished  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime.'  This  petition  is 
dated  *  February  10,  170},'  and  signed 
by  *  Stephen  D'Lancey,  Elias  Nezereau, 
Abraham  Jouneau,  Thomas  Bayeux, 
Elias  Neau,  Paul  Deoilet,  Augustus  Jay, 
Jean  Cazale,  Benjamin  FanueL'  These 
must  have  been  leading  Huguenots  at 
the  time.  To  another  petition  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  we  find  the  names  of  Dan- 
iel Cromelin,  John  Auboyneau,  Francis 
Vincent,  Alexander  Allaire.  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  ordered  the  re- 
port to  be  considered,  which  was  done, 
when  his  Council  reported  that  there 
was  not '  any  ground  to  suspect  Captain 
Faneuil  of  holding  a  correspondence  with 
France.'  This  was  cheering  news  to  the 
'French  Refugees'  in  the  Province  of 
New- York,  as  such  a  slanderous  report, 
to  use  their  own  language  on  the  occa- 
sion, was  *"  of  pernicious  consequence  to 
all  the  French  refugees  in  general,  and 
disturbs  their  peace  and  qvdet,  and  ob- 
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structs  that  affection  and  fiuniliarity 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  this  Proyince, 
to  their  just  grief  and  resentment' 

The  Rev.  Louis  Rou  was  also  a  pastor 
of  the  'Reformed  Protestant  French 
Church  in  New-York.'  As  early  as  the 
year  1718,  among  other  names  in  its 
oflScial  records,  are  found  John  Barberie, 
elder,  Louis  Carr^,  ancien,  Jean  Lafont, 
ancien,  Andr^  Fuyneau,  ancien.'  Dur- 
ing the  year  1724,  there  was  great  ex- 
citement in  the  French  congregation, 
caused  by  a  party  question.  Stephen 
De  Lancey,  a  wecdthy  merchant,  and 
patron  of  the  church,  with  others  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  pastor.  He 
was  dismissed  for  want  of  zeal,  and  for 
innovations  which  they  contended  he 
had  introduced  into  their  church  disci- 
pline ;  but  the  minister,  with  his  friends, 
appealed^ from  this  decision  to  Governor 
Burnet  and  his  Council,  when  they  sus- 
tained him.  Indignant  memorials  were 
published  by  both  parties,  and  things 
went  so  far,  that  when  De  Lancey  was 
elected  to  the  Colonial  Assembly,  the 
QovemoT  refused  to  administer  his  oath 
of  ofSce,  alleging  that  he  was  not  a 
subject  of  the  British  crown.  De  Lan- 
cey, the  Huguenot,  contended  that  he 
had  left  France  before  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  <tf  Nantes,  and  had  received 
denization  in  England,  under  the  great 
seal  of  James  XL  He  was  right,  and 
the  Assembly  sustamed  his  argument 
and  claims  against  his  Excellency  the 
•  Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief 
of  the  Provinces  of  New -York,  New- 
Jersies,  and  Territories  thereon  depend- 
ing in  America.' 

For  the  curious  in  old  families,  among 
the  official  friends  of  the  French  minis- 
ter, we  find  James  €k>u,  John  Hastier, 
Elias  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  Jean  Ya  Chan, 
Andrew  Foucault,  Jacques  Bobin,  N. 
Cazalet,  Samuel  Bourdet,  David  Le 
Febrerj  Francois  Bourdet,  Peter  Mor- 
gat  They  testify  to  Mr.  Ron's  *  ex- 
emplary piety  and  instruction  for  up- 
wards of  fourteen  years,'  which  *have 
rendered  him  exceedingly  estimable  to 
all  who  knows  him,  which  can't  but  be 


acknowledged  even  by  those  who  are 
now  the  occasion  of  this  trouble.'  We 
find  a  more  general  list  of  French  fam- 
ilies, his  friends  also,  and  dated  thirty- 
first  December,  1724,  and  they  speak 
well  of  him,  *with  edification,  always 
leading  an  exemplary  life : '  James  Ber- 
gerron,  Francis  Bosset,  Daniel  Girand, 
Daniel  Gailliard,  Elias  Chardavoine,  Paul 
Pelletreau,  James  Many,  Gamaliel  Guy- 
ele,  Anthony  Pintard,  Jeremie  La  Touche, 
Samuel  Bourdet,  Jean  Bachan,  Elie  Main- 
burt,  Andrew  Richard,  James  Belleveau, 
Peter  Quintard,  John  Bosset,  James  Bo- 
bin, Daniel  Bossuet,  Charles  Jardin, 
Amand  Perot,  William  Huertin,  John 
Yezier,  Peter  Dennys  Doctr,  John  Ma- 
ny, Peter  Tillou,  Peter  Ebrard,  Henry 
Collier,  John  David,  Noe  Cazalet,  Gabriel 
Le  Boyteix,  Jr.,  Elias  Gros^llier,  Andrew 
Girand,  Francis  Baumier,  James  Des 
Brosses,  James  Renaudet,  Lawrence  Cor- 
nisleau,  Daniel  Mesnard,  John  Ganeau, 
Peter  Monget,  John  Hastier,  David  Le 
Teller,  Jean  Le  Chevalier,  Philip  GiUiot, 
Abraham  Bertrand,  Abraham  Butier, 
Daniel  Cromelin,  John  Pintard,  Abra- 
ham Pontereau,  Peter  Burton,  Stephen 
Bourdet,  Paul  Pinaud,  Peter  Fauconnier. 
As  the  same  old  chronicle  says :  *  Here 
followeth  the  names  of  the  widow  wo- 
men, and  others,  members  of  the  same 
church : '  Rachel  Ebrard,  Elizabeth  Heur- 
tin,  Marie  Anne  Ablin,  Magdalene  Fau- 
connier, Anne  Bachan,  Mary  Perot,  Su- 
sanne  Magle  Bosset,  Mary  Sergeran, 
Esther  Bouniot,  Marquise  Boyteul,  Mar- 
tha Brown,  Ren^e  Mary  Rou,  Judith 
Morget,  Martha  Pentereau,  Mary  Bar- 
geau,  Susanne  Boutecon,  Susanne  Ford, 
Mary  Oaks,  Mary  Ellison,  Martha  Perot, 
Esther  Masse,  Elizabeth  Tillou. 

At  this  period,  a  Rev.  Mr.  Moulinars 
was  the  assistant  minister  of  Mr.  Rou, 
and  united  with  the  party  who  opposed 
him,  and  they  also  have  left  records  of 
their  views,  in  which  they  claim  to  have 
paid  Mr.  Rou  in  full,  and  that  then  the 
Consistory  could  dismiss  him  when  they 
saw  fit  *We  are  not  indebted  unto 
Mr.  Rou  one  fiirthing  for  all  the  time  he 
hatii  served  us,'  is  their  language,  and 
to  their  official  act  are  the  signatures  of 
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*I.  I.  Moulinars,  ministre,  John  Barhe- 
wceld,  LomsCarr^ansien,  Abraham  (jou- 
neau,  ans.,  Fran.  Gazalz,  ans.,  Ren6  Het^ 
ans.,  January  twenty-eighth,  1724.'  Still 
the  Council  decided  in  fevor  of  Mr.  Rou, 
and  were  *  of  opinion  that  the  said  con- 
gregation be  admonished  that  eyery  per- 
son in  it  do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve 
peace  and  unanimity  in  their  congrega- 
tion.* That  body  also  advised  *  that  the 
ministers  of  the  French  congregation 
who  shall  officiate  next  Sunday  be  or- 
dered to  read  publicly  the  said  opinion 
and  admonition,  immediately  after  di- 
vine service  in  the  forenoon.' 

All  these  efforts  did  not  produce  har- 
mony in  the  French  congregation.  Mou- 
linars evidently  had  a  restless  spirit,  and 
was  much  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
England,  at  that  time  the  established 
religion  of  the  New- York  Colony,  and 
respected  by  many  of  the  Huguenots. 
Through  his  efforts,  a  *  meeting-house ' 
was  erected  for  the  ^French  refugees  at 
New-Rochelle,  and  its  members  number- 
ed one  hundred  persons.  One  old  doc- 
ument (May  twelfth,  1726)  records  *that 
the  said  Mr.  Moulinars  has  declared  (as 
can  be  proved)  that  he  finds  our  Church 
(Episcopal)  and  that  of  Rome  as  like  one 
another  as  two  fishes  can  be  .  .  .  and 
one  of  the  chicfest  reasons  of  this  vio- 
lence against  Mr.  Rou  has  no  other 
ground  than  his  constant  affection  to 
the  Church,  and  the  public  approbation 
he  has  at  all  times  given  to  its  ceremo- 
nies and  doctrines.'  The  chiu'chmen  also 
complained  that  Moulinars  caused  *  great 
prejudice  in  general  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  particular  to  that  of 
New  -  Rochelle,  where  he  would  come 
quarterly  firom  New- York,  and  plead 
among  the  people.'  New-Rochelle  was 
then  a  parish,  and  its  rector,  of  course, 
considered  the  French  preacher  a  dis- 
senter. From  the  parochial  account  of 
the  former,  the  town  embraced  two 
Quaker  families,  three  Dutch  ones,  four 
Lutherans,  and  several  of  the  French ; 
and  the  Huguenots  settling  among  them 
in  the  year  1726,  gathered  a  congregation 
of  *  about  one  hundred  persons.' 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Daill6  and  Labord 


appear  early  to  have  served  the  French 
Protestant  Church  in  New-York;  but 
of  the  latter  we  have  learned  nothing. 
The  former  had  been  pastor  awhile  to 
the  French  Protestants  in  Boston.  About 
the  year  1690,  the  Dutch  Church  Con- 
sistcoy  employed  Mr.  DaillS  to  preach 
to  the  French  in  their  own  language,  at 
New- York,  and  also  to  conduct  the  re- 
ligious services  of  the  pulpit  during  a 
part  of  the  Lord's  day. 

In  1768,  Jean  Carll  was  the  pastor  of 
Du  Saint-Esprit,  for  we  discover  his  name, 
together  with  Peter  Yallade  and  James 
Desbrosses,  the  present  elders,  Daniel 
Bounet  and  Charles  Jardine,  the  pres- 
ent deacons  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  the  city  of  New-York,  to  a 
petition  for  a  charter.  Their  church 
property,  they  state,  was  pmrchased 
agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  1708 ;  *a  decent  edifice  for  the  public 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  French  Protestant 
Churches,'  erected;  *and  the  residue 
they  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  cemetery 
or  church-yard  for  the  interment  of  their 
dead.'  *  Ever  since,  they  have  maintain- 
ed a  succession  of  ministers  there,  who 
have  dispensed  the  ordinances  of  divine 
worship  in  the  French  tongue.'  Besides 
this  property,  they  received  the  rents  of 
a  house  and  parcel  of  ground  in  the 
township  of  Brcucklin,  on  Nassau  Is- 
land, near  the  ferry,  and  the  French 
Church  now  asked  from  the  legislative 
authorities  a  proper  charter.  With  hon- 
est pride  they  boast^  in  their  petition, 
of  the  most  inviolable  fidelity  *to  all 
those  indulgent  states  and  powers  who 
protected  them  from  the  merciless  rage 
of  their  Popish  persecutors.  As  your 
petitioners  in  particular  are  the  descend- 
ants of  a  people  who  suffered  the  great- 
est hardships  and  flew  from  their  native 
country  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  worship.'  Eloquent 
and  truthful  words.  The  Huguenots 
were  a  great  blessing  to  every  land 
where  they  settled.  The  name  of  their 
body  politic  was  *  the  Ministers,  Elders, 
and  Deacons  of  the  Protestant  French 
Church  of  the  City  of  New-York.' 
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DuriDg  the  Revolutionary  War,  New- 
Tork  became  literally  a  city  of  prisons.' 
The  pews  of  the  North  Dutch  Church 
in  William  street  were  used  for  fuel,  and 
ei^t  hundred  American  prisoners  were 
incarcerated  within  its  old  walls,  with- 
out fuel  or  bedding,  and  here  many  died 
firiMn  cold  and  starvation.  The  *  Brick 
Meeting,'  in  Beekman  street,  was  also 
used  at  first  for  a  prison,  and  afterward 
changed  into  an  hospital.  The  Rose- 
street  Friends*  Meeting-house  and  the 
Wall-stre^  Presbyterian  church  became 
hospitals  also,  and  Du  Saint-Esprit  was 
made  a  depot  for  military  stores.  The 
Middle  Dutch,  the  present  Post-Office, 
stripped  of  its  sacred  furniture,  was  the 
abode  of  three  thousand  American  pris- 
oners. *  Here,'  says  John  Pintard,  him- 
s^  a  most  respectable  member  of  the 
Protestant  French  Church  near  by,  and 
an  eye-witness  of  the  disgusting  sight, 
*the  prisoners  taken  on  Long  Island 
and  at  Fort  Washington — sick,  wound- 
ed, and  well — were  all  indiscriminately 
huddled  together  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  large  numbers  of  whom  died 
by  disease,  and  many  were  undoubtedly 
poisoned  by  their  inhuman  attendants, 
for  the  sake  of  their  watches  or  silver 
buckles.'  The  suffering  inmates  were 
afterward  transferred  to  other  places  of 
confinement,  and  the  venerable  building 
turned  into  a  riding-school  for  the  British 
dragoons.  Its  floor  was  taken  up,  the 
ground  covered  with  tan-bark,  and  the 
window-sashes  removed  for  this  sacri- 
legious purpose.  The  French  Huguenot 
church  remained  in  its  original  form  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  until  1884, 
when  it  was  taken  down,  the  grounds 
sold,  and  its  dead  disinterred  and  re- 
moved to  other  resting-places.  In  their 
native  lands,  the  ashes  of  the  Huguenots 
would  sometimes  be  dug  up,  burned, 
and  scattered  by  persecuting  hands  to 
the  winds  of  the  heavens ;  but  in  ours 
—  Protestant  and  more  fiivored  —  their 
sainted  dust,  wherever  buried,  is  watch- 
ed and  preserved  with  pious  care  and 
afiectionate  fidelity.  It  would  be  a  pleas- 
ant but  an  impossible  duty  to  trace  the 
histories  of  thousands  of  our  most  ex- 


cellent New-Yorkers,  whose  pious  an- 
cestors worshiped  God  in  the  old  sanc- 
tuary of  Du  Saint-Esprit,  and  whose 
ashes  reposed,  in  Christian  hope,  along- 
side of  its  humble  and  venerable  walls. 
But  records  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 
Still  we  may  love  their  characters  and 
strive  to  imitate  their  noble  and  gener- 
ous virtues.  Hallowed  be  those  precious 
memories ! 

The  remains  of  many  Huguenots  re- 
pose among  the  innumerable  dead  of  old 
Trinity  church-3rard,  that  vast  home  of 
the  departed ;  and  where  can  be  found 
their  memorials  of  honor,  patriotism,  and* 
exalted  piety.  Here  lie  the  ashes  of  the 
Rev.  Elias  Neau,  near  its  northern 
porch.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary eminence ;  his  life  useful,  bene- 
ficial, and  religious.  Mr.  Neau  was  the 
paternal  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Commodore 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  of  Rhode-Island. 

Previous  to  his  escape  fi*om  France, 
he  suffered  confinement  for  several  years 
in  the  prisons  and  galleys,  and  while  in 
his  dungeons,  learned  by  heart  the  litur- 
gy, and  became  attached  to  the  English 
Church  service.  When  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Vesey  was  rector  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Neau 
was  appointed  oatechist  of  that  church. 
For  a  number  of  years,  he  faithfully 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  important 
appointment  among  the  Indians  and  the 
slaves,  of  whom  some  fifteen  hundred 
were  catechumens  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  He  could  only  collect  them  to- 
gether on  Sunday  nights,  after  the  last 
public  services ;  and  when  properly  pre- 
pared, would  present  them  to  Mr.  Vesey, 
for  baptism.  Mr.  Neau  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  the  Free  School  of  Trinity, 
an  institution  so  useful  and  well  known 
among  the  noble  charities  of  New- York. 
Its  former  tablet  is  still  preserved  among 
the  mementoes  of  the  olden  time.  This 
excellent  Huguenot  closed  his  useful 
life  in  1722,  resting  from  his  earthly 
labors  alongside  of  God's  holy  temple, 
where  he  had  so  long  worshiped  and 
served  him. 

The  Rev.  Elias  Neau,  his  wife  Susan- 
nah, and  daughter  Judith,  left  France, 
for  America,  with  the  Huguenots,  about 
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1685.  Judith  married  a  Rabineau  in 
New- York,  and  their  only  child,  Marie, 
married  Daniel  Ayrault ;  their  issue  was 
six  sons  and  fiye  daughters;  and  the 
second  son,  Daniel,  married  Susannah 
Eargrass,  whose  children  were  Daniel 
and  Mary  Ayrault.  Mary  married  Ben- 
jamin Mason,  and  their  children  were 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eld- 
est son,  Benjamin  Mason,  M.D.,  was 
educated  in  England,  marrying  Margaret 
Champlin,  of  Newport,  R.  L,  and  their 
issue  was  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
This  daughter,  Elizabeth  Champlin  Ma- 
son, became  the  wife  of  the  patriotic 
and  braye  Captain  Olirer  Hazard  Perry, 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  From  this 
last  union  were  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Mason  Perry.  This 
daughter  married  the  Rer.  Francis  Vin- 
ton ;  and  their  children,  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters,  make  the  eighth  gener- 
ation from  their  yenerable,  pious  Hu- 
guenot ancestor;   Mr.   Vinton   himself 


serving  in  holy  things  at  the  same  sa- 
cred altar  of  old  Trinity,  where  the  Rev. 
Elias  Neau  worshiped,  and  after  a  li^e 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  How 
enduring  is  sacred  troth  I  It  will  abide 
forever. 

Johannes  Delamontagnie  was  another 
Huguenot  refugee,  who  reached  New-Am- 
sterdam in  1778.  Governor  Kieft  ^>point- 
ed  him  a  member  of  his  council,  then  the 
second  office  in  the  colonial  government 
He  purchased  a  hxm  of  two  hundred 
acres  at  Haiiaem,  for  seven  hundred  and. 
twenty  dollars,  naming  it  ^  Vriedendel,* 
(Valley  of  Peace.)  The  land  was  situ- 
ated East  of  tiie  Ei^th  Avenue,  between 
Ninety  -  third  street  and  the  Harlem 
river.  His  grandson,  named  Vincent, 
died  in  May,  1773,  at  llie  very  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 
Numerous  descendants  are  still  among 
us  from  this  eariy  French  Protestant 
emigrant,  although  some  abbreviations 
have  been  made  in  the  name. 


THE  BANE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 


Wbilb  sharing  the  Provost-MarshaTs 
office,  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  I  was 
struck  with  the  almost  utter  absence  of 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  of  the 
people  living  there  or  in  the  surrounding 
country,  who  entered  to  obtain  passes, 
or  for  other  purposes.  Scarce  one  of 
them  at  first  appreciated  the  nature  of 
an  oath,  which  they  all  shrank  fi^m 
taking,  or  objected  to,  when  proposed  as 
a  condition  of  obtaining  either  the  pass- 
es or  the  protection  they  wished.  They 
were  not  merely  illiterate  and  untaught, 
but  showed  also  an  extremely  low  grade 
of  reasoning  power.  There  was,  indeed, 
in  most  cases,  but  little  development 
even  of  those  lower  grades  of  intellect- 
ual ability  which  are  so  frequently  seen 
in  simply  *  illiterate'  persons.  They 
hung  back  fit>m  committing  themselves, 
in  any  way,  as  firiendly  to  us,  though 
they  evidently  did  not  feel  that  hatred 
or  ill-feeling  characteristic  of  the  bolder 
secessionist      I  afterward   saw  many 


more  of  these  people,  in  Norfolk,  at  our 
office.  With  our  continued  occupancy 
of  the  dty,  and  in  the  absence  <^  any 
aggressive  action  by  our  Government, 
they  presented  themselves  more  fre- 
quently. Among  them  there  was  occa- 
sionally one  who  avowed  himself  with- 
out reservation,  for  the  Union.  These 
people  are,  I  am  confident,  the  only 
ones  in  the  rebellious  States  who  are 
other  than  secessionists.  Love  of  the 
Union — ^that  which  the  reader  identifies 
with  patriotism  and  nationality — they 
had  not,  because  this  can  nowhere  be 
found  in  the  rebellious  States,  except  in 
isolated  instances.  That  they  remained 
silent  and  subdued  under  the  progress 
of  the  acts  of  the  secessionists,  and  nev- 
er raised  hand  or  voice  in  contradiction 
to  them,  proves  in  this  dass  an  absence 
of  that  force  of  character,  or  of  that 
moral  courage  or  *  energy '  which  is  the 
distinguishing  attribute  of  our  Northern 
people,  even  the  poorest,  and  this  was 
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ilso  erinced  when  we  first  oecupied  the 
town.  It  was  net  peaoeftifaieBe  of  dis- 
position which  I  remarked,  but  the  lade 
first,  of  decision  of  eharaeter,  and  next, 
of  decision  of  understanding  respecting 
tiie  questions  at  issue.  In  oonyersation 
thej  could  express  only  very  simple  no- 
tions, nor  could  I  promptl j  eHeit  more 
firom  them.  Eren  their  feelings  lacked 
the  qualities  of  force  and  intensity. 
Tet  ^us  class  is  next  to  the  ruling  and 
leading  part  <^  the  population,  which  is 
OOTsposed  of  planters,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  produce  £&ctors'  fiimilies,  profes- 
sional men,  and  others,  who  court  pat- 
ronage, including  shopkeepers,  small 
manu&cturers,  and  money-lenders,  and 
who  support  in  political  affairs  their 
own  clientile  of  supporters.  The  latter 
people  constitute  the  determinedly  re- 
bellious. It  is  the  first  class  only,  that 
we  can  regard  as  the  sole  support  to 
Unionism  which  there  is  in  the  rebel- 
lious States ;  but  in  them  we  shall  find 
no  moral  force  or  power  even  when  the 
reign  of  the  leading  class  shall  have 
ceased.  These  &cts,  I  am  aware,  are 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  estima- 
tion of  the  courage  and  daring  of  the 
people  of  the  South.  But  the  usual 
estimation  is  true  only  of  the  people 
who  hare  a  concert  of  interest  in  slare- 
ry,  and  who,  whatever  their  petty  dis- 
agreements may  be,  concur  in  their 
politics.  Nowhere,  therefore,  is  democ- 
racy less  actual  than  in  the  rebellious 
States ;  a  ruling  and  a  subsenrient  class 
exists  precisely  as  in  England  or  Aus* 
tria.  To  increase  the  latter,  comprising 
the  people  I  first  described,  is  by  no 
means  to  increase  the  power  and  extend 
the  dominati<m  of  the  other,  but  the 
contrary ;  and  undoubtedly  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  number  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  Ures  in  the  rebelfion,  is  considered 
by  the  chief  managers  as  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  success  of  their  sdieme  of 
polity  and  goyemment 

Accordingly,  in  enforcing  their  plan 
of  formally  identiQring  the  Tark>us  States 
with  secession — ^the  form  being  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  —  the  sufOrajges  and 


sense  of  this  ruled  dass  were  ruthlessly 
unheeded,  and  denied  validity. 

Hence  we  say  that  several  of  the 
rebel  States  did  not  *  secede,'  it  being 
true  that  a  nu^rity  of  the  people  ex- 
pressed their  aversion  to  rebellion  — 
this  minority  being,  for  the  occasion,  the 
ruHng  one,  in  virtue  of  the  prindple  to 
which  all  equally  deferred.  But  it  is 
the  will  of  the  ruling  or  aristocratic 
class  in  all  similar  cases,  and  not  the 
forms  of  law  or  principle,  which  accom- 
plishes such  changes,  whether  according 
to  the  forms  of  law  or  in  disregard  of 
them.  This  class  are  never  respecters 
of  principle,  but  rule  in  virtue  not  of 
what  prindples  empower  th«n  to  do,  as 
a  minority,  but  of  the  power  of  taiight 
and  dominant  strength.  It  is  obvious 
that  were  they  to  do  the  former,  they 
would  be  destitute  of  any  other  power 
than  pertained  to  the  whole  community, 
they  in  part,  and  others  equally.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  having,  once  for  all,  in 
their  a<Uiesion  to  the  Constitution,  and 
again  on  its  eve,  consented  to  an  elec- 
tion, and  therefore  its  issue,  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  entire  nation  elected  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chicago  declaration, 
they  reverted  to  their  power  of  might, 
and  rebelled. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  subversion  of  an 
unprindpled  (the  term  is  of  the  strict- 
est accuracy)  ruling  class,  or  aristocracy, 
and  the  obliteration  of  their  peculiar 
power,  that  we  have  to  accomplish. 
This  power  consists  ^vdiolly  of  certain 
peculiar  interests  as  masters.  To  de- 
prive them  of  these,  is  the  only  possible 
terminus  of  the  question  at  issue.  So 
plain  and  palpable  is  the  whole  question, 
that  we  need  hardly  say  that  their  whole 
scheme  of  government  turns  upon  and 
dusters  about  this  interest  For  the 
preservation  of  this  interest,  which  they 
thought  touched  by  the  advances  of 
fireedom,  they  rushed  into  war,  and  for 
the  conservation  of  their  power,  they 
base  all  upon  it 

That  the  general  question  of  property 
is  at  all  affected  by  the  obliteration  of 
this  interest,  is  an  egregious  error.    The 
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property,  the  possession  of  which  is 
▼alid  and  inriolable,  is  the  product  of 
human  skill,  industry,  labor,  invention, 
or  what  not  Nor  does  it  confer  politi- 
cal dominance  on  its  possessor.  The 
slaveholders  are  the  only  class  in  the 
nation  whose  property  interest  does  so ; 
and  reciprocally,  the  sole  object  of  the 
maintenance  of  this  interest  is  the  main- 
tenance of  this  dominant  power.  Whe- 
ther it  be  or  be  not  criminal  to  possess  it, 
is  not  the  point  upon  which  the  demand 
for  the  abrogation  of  this  interest  turns — 
at  least,  there  is  no  legal  precedent  to  so 
think  of  it — but  it  turns  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  ruinous  to  a  republican  sys- 
tem. Not  the  whole  force  of  republican- 
ism cAn  at  once  maintain  itself  and  con- 
serve and  cherish  that;  and  (/*  it,  to  a 
certain  extent  cherish  it,  it  will  do  no 
more  than  continue  the  basis  of  the 
power  of  a  class,  who  will  use  it  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be  used,  namely,  in  con- 


testing whatever  interests,  principles,  or 
practices  are  averse  to  it 

Hence,  for  more  than  thirty  years  not 
a  single  widely  beneficent  measure  of 
legislation  has  been  allowed  to  pass  and 
become  operative  by  the  representatives 
of  this  interest  So  the  South,  the  seat 
of  this  interest,  has  always  been,  in  its 
own  estimation,  *the  South,'  despite 
what  we  have  said  of  a  national  Union ; 
rendering  it  impossible  that  the  repub- 
lican patriot  could  unite  in  one  senti- 
ment that  which  this  particular  interest 
divided  itself  from. 

That  humanity  should  dictate  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  in  the  interests  of 
morality,  is  but  natural  With  this  we 
have  nothing  to  do ;  but  that  the  being 
of  an  *  aristocracy  based  on  property' 
should  be  excluded  from  the  bounds  of 
a  republic,  is  of  an  importance  to  it  and 
manldnd,  not  second  to  religion  itself. 


THE    MOLLY    O'MOLLT   PAPERS. 


The  Chinese  thief,  they  say,  greases 
himself  and  sticks  knives  in  his  queue, 
so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  catch 
him.  Old  Time  is  about  as  slippery  a 
fellow  as  a  Chinese  thief.  I  don't  know 
that  he  has  a  queue,  and  have  fancied  that 
when  queues  were  worn,  and  Time  was 
in  the  fashion,  some  old  fogy,  too  slow 
to  keep  up  with  him,  caught  him  by  his 
queue.  Time,  who  never  yet  was  de- 
tained by  mortal  grasp,  pressed  on  and 
left  it  behind.  Since  then  he  has  culti- 
vated only  that  v/ngraspable  forelock. 
Fleet  of  foot  as  he  is,  it  is  thought  that 
Young  America,  with  his  telegraphs, 
will,  in  the  long  run  —  that  is,  in  the 
race  round  the  world  —  come  out  *a 
leetle  ahead'  of  him.  Indeed,  Toung 
America  talks  of  annihilating  Time. 
But,  though  he  may  have  *■  one  foot  on 
land  and  one  on  sea,'  he  has  no  commis- 
sion to  *  swear  that  time  shall  be  no 


We  are  a  £&st  people  —  no  mistake. 
Perhaps  a  little  too  &st  Did  we  only 
anticipate  Time,  and  pull  down  only 
what,  with  those  sure  sappers  and  mi- 
ners of  his,  the  years,  he  is  certain  to 
overthrow,  it  would  be  well  enough. 
But  we  wish  to  destroy  what  he  has  left 
untouched,  or  would  remodel  it,  would 
modernize  it 

The  dear  old  creed  of  our  fathers; 
old  creed,  did  I  say  ?  Ever  new  creed ; 
for  what  Time  passes  by,  never  grows 
old.  This  we  would  change  to  suit  our- 
selves, fancying  we  have  outgrown  it; 
or  thinking  it,  like  the  Spartan  iron  coin, 
too  cumbersome  for  general  circulation, 
we  would  change  it  for  lighter,  and  as 
we  think,  more  precious  metaL  We 
deem  this  the  age  of  gold. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  our 
progress  toward  mental  and  moral  per- 
fection. Some  seem  to  think  that  edu- 
cation is  all  we  need  to  make  us  perfect 
moral  beings.     ^Ignorance  is  the  cause 
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of  all  evil ; '  fdl  things  are  as  thej  should 
be;  our  minds  are  as  the  camera  oh- 
9€ura,  a  darkened  chamber  which  a  few 
rays  enter,  and  every  thing  only  appears 
upside  down.  All  we  need  is  more 
light,  to  see  to  set  every  thing  straight 
It  is  true  that  we  see  things  in  an  invert- 
ed position;  but  in  this  prison-house, 
we  shall  never  have  light  enough  to  see 
them  as  they  are.  There  is  a  lens  that 
corrects  these  false  impressions,  and  the 
li^t  that  enters  through  it  shows  us 
many  things  upside  down  that  we  before 
saw  right  side  up,  and  vice  versa. 

Intoxicated  with  conceit,  we  fancy 
that  we  have  but  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  to  become  gods.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  we  are  even  now  a 
part  of  divinity.  *  The  universe — it  is 
God;'  therefore  we,  as  a  part  of  the 
universe,  are  a  part  of  God.  The  uni- 
verse God?  If  it  is  a  part  of  God, 
(which  it  is  not,)  it  is  so  small  a  fraction 
that  in  all  mathematical  calculations,  it 
would  be  called  nothing.  Were  all  the 
minds  in  the  universe  mingled  into  one, 
that  one  would  be  but  as  a  drop  to  the 
ocean  that  girdles  Infinity  —  God. 

You  will  think  me  too  earnest.  The 
O'Mollys  were  ever  an  earnest  race  and 
an  orthodox  race.  With  what  earnest- 
ness did  they,  in  the  good  old  times, 
from  those  peculiarly  Irish  goblets,  that 
wouldn't  stand,  drink  Irish  whisky,  till 
they  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  gob- 
lets and  came  to  the  floor  with  them — 
the  goblets  with  a  crash,  but  the  O'Mol- 
lys  got  up  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  next 
morning  were  ready  to  attend  mass,  into 
which  they  entered  with  as  much  ear- 
nestness as  into  their  revelry.  No  peo- 
ple equal  the  Irish  in  earnestness  in 
spiritual  matters.  It  is  perhaps  not  for 
»  female  O'Molly  to  record  these  royster- 
ings ;  but  I  am  the  last  of  my  race,  I 
only  am  left  to  chronicle  the  glorious 
doings  of  my  ancestors.  Then,  too,  on 
our  escutcheon  is  one  of  these  same 
goblets.  The  origin  of  this  escutcheon 
it  has  been  a  family  task  to  trace,  with 
but  little  success,  however,  till  the  pres- 
ent generatioa  I  had  a  cousin  who 
inherited  all  the  &mily  pride,    fie  be- 


came a  martyr  to  his  devotion  to  the 
*  time-honored  custom ; '  for  alas  t  good 
old  Irish  whisky  is  as  certainly  among 
the  *■  things  that  w^e,'  as  are  the  Irish 
kings.  Some  have  shrewdly  thought 
that  it  was  the  only  real  Irish  king. 
Well,  then,  it  is  owing  to  this  cousin's 
loyalty  to  the  usurper,  or  rather  pre- 
tender, that  I  am  the  family  chronicler. 
He  was  wonderfully  ingenious;  could 
from  the  slightest  hint  guess  at  the 
whole  story ;  he  was  equal  to  those  na- 
turalists who  from  one  bone  can  make 
out  the  animal.  With  the  remains  of 
an  old  family  tradition  for  his  clue,  he 
traced  the  origin  of  the  escutcheon.  It 
was  on  this  wise.  One  of  the  Irish 
kings,  traveling  incog.,  stopped  at  the 
castle  of  an  O'Molly,  who,  though  he 
knew  not  the  rank  of  his  guest,  enter- 
tained him  with  the  utmost  hospitality. 
Freely  the  goblet  circulated,  and  as  they 
two  only  drank  from  it,  it  was  soon 
broken.  The  king,  next  morning,  re- 
vealed his  rank  to  his  host,  and  dubbed 
him  Knight  of  the  Goblet ;  hence  the 
goblet  on  the  shield,  an  emblem  of  hos- 
pitality. And  never  has  there  been  a 
stain  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  O'MoUys. 

I  said  they  were  an  orthodox  race. 
Perhaps  they  were  too  bigoted  in  their 
adherence  to  the  old  customs  and  the 
old  faith.  But  there  is  too  much  lati- 
tudinarianism  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
Too  many  think  it  matters  but  little 
what  a  man's  belief  is,  if  he  is  only  sin- 
cere in  it;  as  if  the  consequences  of 
any  thing  could  be  averted  by  not  be- 
lieving in  it  The  hands  of  your  clock 
may  be  so  turned  around  that  they  will 
point  to  the  wrong  figures;  does  that 
change  the  time?  Or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  it  ma.y  be  so  iU-regu- 
lated,  the  machinery  may  be  so  out  of 
gear,  that  you  are  deceived.  But  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night  do  not  regulate 
their  face  by  your  dock.  There  is  a 
dial  that  unerringly  marks  *  the  stately 
steppings '  of  the  sun  of  sims  —  let  us 
regulate  our  belief  by  it 

Truth  is  not  like  ^e  clouds  that,  it  is 
said,  take  the  form  of  the  country  over 
which  they  pass.    It  does  not  change  to 
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suit  jotir  condition  or  mind,  and  we  can 
not  change  it,  neither  can  we  dilute  it 
What  is  not  truth  is  falsehood,  and  this, 
as  the  acid  dissolved  the  pearl  which 
Cleopatra  dropped  into  it,  will  dissolye 
truth  and  conyert  it  into  its  own  nature. 

How  little  we  prize  truth,  eyen  if  we 
do  not  thus  attempt  to  dissolve  it  It 
lies  in  our  heart  unheeded.  We  are  al- 
most as  unconscious  of  it  as  the  oyster 
is  of  the  pearl  within  his  shell 

A  friend  of  mine,  haying  a  daughter 
*to  finish,'  looked  oyer  advcartisement 
after  advertisement,  till  finally  her  eye 
lighted  on  the  circular  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
Female  Seminary,  situated  in  the  quiet 

and  salubrious  village  of ^  within  a 

few  minutes'  walk  of  three  or  four  places 
of  worship.  .  .  .  Great  care  taken  of  the 
health,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  pu- 
pils. .  .  .  Exercise  insisted  on.  .  .  . 
Those  whose  parents  may  wish  it,  al- 
lowed the  use  of  a  quiet  saddle-horse 
.  .  .  The  pupils  under  the  inmiediate 
supervision  of  the  principal.  .  .  .  They 
have  all  the  comforts  of  Home,  etc.,  etc. 
All  this,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction  in  every  thing  ever  heard 
of,  not  forgetting  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 
.  .  .  Music  on  the  piano  and  guitar; 
there  are  six  pianos  in  the  institution. 
.  .  .  Drawing,  Monochromatic,  Ch^cian, 
Oriental,  etc,  etc.  Painting  in  oils  and 
water-colors.  . .  .  Embroidery,  ten  differ- 
ent kinds.  .  .  .  Terms,  t —  per  umimi. 
Then  follows  an  imposing  list  of  refer- 
ences, Reverends,  Esquires,  and  Honor- 
ables. 

My  friend,  taken  with  this,  decided  that 
her  daughter,  Bessie,  should  go  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  seminary.  Accordingly,  a  short 
time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
next  term,  she  accompanied  her  tha« ; 
was  so  pleased  with  Mrs.  Smith's  bland 
politeness  toward  herself  and  her  affec- 
tionate, almost  matronly  manner  toward 
her  daughter,  that  she  came  away  re- 
lieved of  all  anxiety  on  Bessie's  aooount 

I  hope  I  am  not  *  violating  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  correspondence,'  in  giving 
the  following  letter  ftom  Bessie : 

*  Mt  Bxab  Molly  :  I  received  johtb  last 
evening,  and  hasten  to  reply,  though  to  an- 


swer yonr  numerons  questioaiB  will  take  me 
till  after  prayers.  I  shall  consequently,  as  I 
am  not  the  modd  pupil,  get  an  absence-mark. 
You  Inquire  as  to  the  advancement  I  am 
making  in  my  studies.  One  thing  is  certain, 
I  shall  not  come  home  the  encyclopedia  mo* 
ther  expects.  I'll  not  say  that  this '  flourish- 
ing institution '  is  a  humbug ;  bat  will  say 
that  facts  and  the  droular  do  not  exactly 
tally.  A  few  of  the  facts  I  will  give,  and 
you  can  judge  for  yourself. 

*  To  begin  with  the  supervision  of  the  bland, 
portly  principal.  She  enters  the  school-room 
and  musio-room  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
makes  a  few  criticisms,  asks  a  blessing  at  the 
table ;  occasionally  a  misdemeanor  is  report- 
ed to  her,  when  the  offender  is  cited  to  the 
august  presence,  and  duly  reprimanded,  not 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  offense,  but, 
in  an  inverse  proportion,  to  the  quaUif  of 
the  offender.  Her  teachers  do  the  mental 
drudgery  of  the  institution.  Their  life  is 
about  as  varied  and  pleasant  as  that  of  a 
chum-dog;  that  is,  if  the  dog  were  kept 
churning  all  day.  The  balancing  of  accounts 
with  them,  and  the  making  out  of  the  biUs 
for  the  patrons,  are  certainly  *  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  principal.'  These 
bills,  which  fond  parents  suppose  amount  to 
%  — ,  have  a  rat-like  appendage  (excuse  the 
expression)  of  *  incidentals,'  that  wasn't 
drawn  into  the  modest  *•  terms '  of  t^e  circular. 
I  nearly  forgot  her  Friday  afternoon  lectures, 
for  which  she  sometimes  substitutes  Eaimah 
More,  and  the  Young  LadU^  Own  Boot, 
These  lectures  are  as  commonplace  as  expa- 
tiations  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
mind  and  heart,  interspersed  with  *henoe 
the  necessity,'  and  *  highly  essential,'  can 
make  them.  Last  Friday,  as  she  was  enlarg- 
ing on  the  advantage  of  having  had  our  birth 
in  an  enlightened.  Christian  land,  Jenny 
Dean  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  poked  it 
over  to  me,  *  not  7u»ve  our  herik  in  a  Christian 
land.'  Mrs.  Smith  saw  her,  oonflsoated  the 
paper,  and  gave  her  a  severe  reprimand,  for 
evincing  such  a  disposition  to  trifle  with  se- 
rious things.  Jenny  was  right ;  if  ours  is  a 
Christian  berth,  commend  me  to  heathendom. 
Mrs.  Smith  neglected  to  mention  in  her  cir- 
cular the  instruction  in  «n/omo2(yy  her  pupils 
receive ;  probably  because  they  are,  as  *  the 
Autocrat '  says  every  traveler  is,  ae\f-tQugkt, 
I  wish  she  would  omit  a  few  lessons  in  the 
*  Use  of  the  Globes,'  and  teach  the  servants 
the  use  of  hot  water,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  roach-poison. 

*I  begin  to  understand  why  It  is  called  a 
finUhing  schooL  Don't  tell  mother,  or  she 
will  have  me  put  in  quarantine  when  I  re- 
turn. But,  really,  Vm  getting  quite  thin; 
the  demand  made  on  my  system  being  great- 
er than  the   supply  of  *  plain  wholesome 
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food.*  Now,  Pm  not  going  to  complain  of 
this  *plun  wholesome/  thongb  the  batter  is 
sometimes  strong,  the  lamb  (?)  ditto,  (see 
circular  in  regard  to  home  comforts.)  But 
I  vish  yon  would  suggest  to  mother  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  me  another  box ;  the  last 
we  flniBhed  in  short  metre.  You  know  this 
is  a  Jiniskmg  schooL  Only  one  of  the  girls 
of  onr  hall  is  too  mean  to  treat,  and  she  gets 
hts  of  ikingB  from.  home.  Yesterday,  she 
brought  a  beantiAil  basket  of  apples  to  my 
room,  just  to  show  me  how  nice  they  looksd. 
I  suggested  that  *  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
WIS  in  the  eaUng.^  She  was  too  obtuse  to 
take  the  hint.  It  is  almost  sacrilege  to  talk 
M>  about  her ;  she  is  Mrs.  Smithes  model  pu- 
pil, which,  as  I  before  informed  you,  your 
humble  servimt  is  not.  Jenny  Bean  and  I 
tie  always  getting  into  trouble.  Somehow, 
weVe  got  a  bad  name,  and  our  dighUst  mis- 
demeanor is  noticed,  so  we  think  that  we 
'might  as  well  be  killed  for  a  sheep  as  a 
limb;'  in  other  words,  if  the  camel's  back 
must  be  broken,  it  may  as  well  be  by  a  hun- 
dred-pound weight  as  a  feather. 

*  We  haT6  an  Italian  musio-teacher,  chiefly 
noticeable  for  his  length  of  limb,  an  ezilod 
nobleman,  of  course.  I  hinted  to  Jenny  a 
doubt  as  to  his  nobility.  She  said,  if  he 
diduH  belong  to  'the  Br^min  caste,'  he  did 
to  the  Bramdh  catt^  and  that  was  the  next 
thing  to  it.  He  has  become  violently  attach- 
ed to  the  assistant  music-teacher,  who  is 
veiy  thin.  Now,  he  has  been  teaching  us  to 
screech  *  For  Bonide  Annie  Laurie.'  Jenny 
persists  in  calling  it,  For  bony  Annie  Laurie. 
The  gravity  with  which  he  each  time  corrects 
her  is  amusing.  Signer  meoutet  to  the  ad- 
miration of  patrons,  etc. ;  though  music  on 
those  horrid  pianos  is  rather  like  music  on 
the  rack.  Of  the  six  inventoried,  (see  cir- 
cular,) two  are  in  the  garret,  superannuated ; 
two  more  ought  to  be ;  as  for  the  remaining 
two,  on  one  of  them  your  friend  Bessie  prac- 
tices, and  it  is  too  great  a  trial  to  her  nerves 
to  speak  of  them.  Yon  say  that  you  have 
music  in  your  souls  that  I  must  learn  to  ex- 
press for  you ;  that  you  can't  turn  a  tune  to 
save  your  life ;  that  the  attempt  is  like  the 
attempt  to  make  a  curve  of  straight  lines, 
(you  see  how  I  remember  all  you  write  or 
say.)  If  you  were  here,  you  would  wish  all 
the"  melody  of  the  institution  voiceless,  and 
that  it  wouldn't  ooze  out  at  the  finger-ends. 

*  As  for  drawing,  (see  circular,)  this  depart- 
ment, to  save  expense,  Mrs.  Smith's  accom- 
.p^M^d  daughter  has.  She  teaches  crayoning 
and  penoiling'--a  few  learn  to  daub  in  water- 
colors— but  this  she  rather  discourages,  as 
colored  crayoning  is  much  easier  and  quite 
w showy — this  is  the  word  for  everything 
here.  Mfes  Smith  also  teaches  French— uit»*^- 
Uciz&i.    It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention 


*  the  solids,'  as  these  are  shoved  into  a  cor- 
ner to  give  place  to  the  accomplishments. 
...  As  for  the  exercise — ^we  do,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  file  down  the  street,  then  file 
back  again — are  thus  exhibited  to  the  admir- 
ing gaze  of  the  Esquires,  Beverends,  and 
Honorables,  (see  drcular.)  The  *  quiet  sad- 
dle-horse '  (see  circular)  is  a  *■  poetic  fiction,' 
a  *  pious  fraud'  — as  much  a  myth  as  Pega- 
sus himself.  Though  there  is  a  tradition  in 
the  school  that,  a  short  time  alter  the  foxmd- 
ing  of  the  establishment,  the  late  lamented 
husband  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  fond  of 
equestrian  exercise,  kept  a  horse — which  a 
parlor-boarder,  niece  of  Mrs.  Smith,  was  al- 
lowed to  ride — hence  the  provision  in  the 
circular.  One  part  of  it  is  correct— he  doubt- 
less is  now  a  v«ry  quiet  saddle-horse — that  is, 
if  he  had  not  the  tenacity  of  life  of  the  lamb 
that,  judging  from  the  savory  odor,  we  are 
to  have  for  dinner,  (*  what's  in  a  name  ? ') 
Perhaps  the  *  late  lamented '  was  as  fond  of 
his  nog  as  was  the  man  who  entertained  his 
guests  with  his  horse  in  the  form  of  soup. 
Jenny  Bean  says  that  is  what  she  calls  true 
horse-pUdUijf, 

'There  goes  the  bell.  Bon't  forget  the 
box.  Mrs.  Smith — unlike  many  principals — 
approves  of  them— the  reason  you  can  guess 
— the  fact  please  mention  to  mother.  In 
haste,  Bebsix.' 

It  seems  hardly  consistent  with  my 
regard  for  the  *  dear  reader,'  to  add  any 
thing  by  way  of  remark  on  this  true 
school-^iii  letter.  But  it  is  so  suggest- 
ive. How  many  circulars  do  tally  with 
&ct8  ?  Even  in  those  of  the  best  schools, 
that  need  none  of  this  dap-trap,  there 
is  a  little  humbug.  But  this  is  rather 
the  &ult  of  the  patrons ;  like  Bessie's 
mother,  they  will  hardly  look  at  a  plain 
advertisement  The  truth  is,  we  love  to 
be  humbugged.  Among  the  *  wants  of 
the  age'  may  be  classed  hum^g, 

I  haye  read  of  a  painter  with  dispro- 
porti<Hiately  short  legs,  who,  in  all  his 
pictures  of  human  figures — from  Moses 
down  to  the  Mayor,  done  in  heroic  style 
—  substituted  his  own  legs.  Your  thor- 
ough utilitarian,  deficient  in  imagination, 
his  idea  of  mental  symmetry  being  his 
own  mental  proportions,  thinks  no  mind 
well  balanced  that  has  not  a  similar  de- 
ficiency. He  is  a  believer  in  nothing 
but  the  real  and  the  useful  —  all  else  is 
stuff  and  nonsense ;  to  him  a  mountain 
is  a  high  elevation  of  land;  a  plain,  a 
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level  tract ;  a  forest,  so  much  timber  in 
a  green  state;  a  cloud,  a  collection  of 
vapor.  He  sees  in  every  thing  just  what 
there  is  in  it  and  nothing  more.  Why 
does  any  one  see  moret  It  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  me,  the  undefinable  longing  I 
have  sometimes  felt  in  looking  at  a  beau- 
tiful scene ;  a  feeling  akin  to  this,  though 
lower,  is  that  awakened  by  the  fragrance 
of  some  flowers — it  is  so  unsatisfiictory, 
you  wish  to  tasU  them.  These  some- 
things bring  up  a  shadow  of  *  shadowy 
recollections,*  an  echo  of  an  echo  of  a 
past  so  indistinct,  so  dimly  distant,  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  another 
Ufe. 

It  may  be  that  all  earthly  things  are 
but  types  of  spiritual  things  in  a  future 
spiritual  existence — ^hence  the  yearning ; 
or  they  may  be  expressions  of  spiritual 
things  in  a  past  spiritual  existence  — 
hence  the  *  shadowy  recollections.'  One 
thing  is  certain:  all  beauty  and  gran- 
deur are  faint  expressions  of  the  ideas 
of  the  All-Father ;  therefore,  0  utilita- 
rian! you  do  wrong  to  ask  of  them: 
'What  uset'  Better  cultivate  a  taste 
for  them,  and  with  this  taste  an  earnest 
desire  to  look  into  that  Mind  and  read 
there  thoughts  of  which  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  exqmsite  flowers  are  but  feeble  utter- 
ances. 

How  the  Qreat  Teacher  has  lavished 
on  us  illustrations  of  his  goodness,  as  if 
he  would  in  some  way  make  it  plain  to 
all,  ^what  u$e,^  There  must  be  a  use  in 
every  thing  he  creates.  Every  dew-drop 
that  the  meanest  weed  has  wooed  and 
won  from  the  atmosphere,  is  as  tender- 
ly cared  for  by  him,  as  the  stream  is 
that  supplies  your  miU-pond ;  every 
briny  tear  on  the  in&nt's  cheek,  as  the 
ocean  that  bears  on  its  bosom  your 
merchant  -  vessels.  What  use?  Have 
not  some  things  been  made  useless — in 
your  sense  of  the  term  —  that  they 
might  be  preserved  from  destruction? 
The  gorgeous-plumed  birds,  and  bright- 
ly-enameled fish  of  the  tropics,  are  unfit 
for  food  —  so,  to  yoigr  mind,  of  no  uset 
I  wonder  if  this  holds  good  in  cannibal 
countries  ;  if  so,  it  would  be  no  protec- 


tion to  poor  Molly  O'MoUy  if  she  were 
there. 

I,  too,  am  a  believer  in  the  real  and 
the  useful;  but  to  me,  the  sph<»-e  of 
both  is  almost  infinite.  Are  not  the 
feelings  awakened  on  viewing  a  beautiful 
sunset,  as  real  as  your  satisfiiction  after 
eating  roast-beef?  Though  I  acknow- 
ledge that  no  one  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  one,  who  feels  the  need  of  the  other ; 
if  then  weighed  in  the  scale,  the  simset 
would  *kick  the  beam.'  All  things  *by 
season  seasoned  are  to  their  right  praise 
and  true  perfection.'  It  would,  for  in- 
stance, be  rather  out  of  place  to  talk  of 
the  beauty  of  the  stars  to  the  houseless 
wanderer,    for   whom   there    were   no 

*  cheerful  lights  of  home ; '  to  expatiate 
on  the  loveliness  of  the  moon  to  him 
who  must  spend  the  chill  night  with  no 
other  covering  than  her  *  silver  mantle.' 
.  .  .  Moonlight  and  memory  are  associ- 
ated together  in  my  mind  —  reflections 
of  a  set  sun,  wrapping  in  their  calm, 
beautiful  light,  all  things,  even  the  graves 
of  those  we  love.  ...  I  have  thought 
that  the  murmur  of  the  brook  was  the 
ffoice  of  Silence.  Moonlight  expresses 
to  the  eye  —  silence,  .  .  .  *A11  this  un- 
real ?'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  claim  for 
my  feelings  the  same  reality  that  you 
daim  for  yours.  Is  only  what  is  gross 
real?  Is  not  the  sky  as  real  as  the 
mountain  that  pierces  it  ?  Is  there  more 
reality  in  the  chink  of  the  dollar  than  in 

*  the  music  of  the  spheres'  ?  This  first 
is,  I  acknowledge,  to  me  a  pleasant 
soimd,  though  only  *  heard  at  rarest  in- 
tervals.' .  .  .  Yet  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  music  of 
the  spheres ;  it  is  too  ethereal,  too  spirit- 
ual a  music  for  the  ear  to  seme  it ;  the 
food  and  drink  of  the  gods,  ambrosia 
and  nectar,  even  were  we  to  swallow 
them,  could  our  mortal  palates  taste 
them  ?  Even  thus  may  we  drink  in  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  more  ear  we  have,  the 
less  likely  we  will  be  to  hear  it 

But — not  *in  this  connection,'  in  np 
connection  —  the  utilitarian  also  thor- 
oughly despises  cob-web  theories,  as  he 
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tenns  them.  The  world  owes  its  great- 
est achievements  to  theories  —  cobwebs 
they  may  be.  In  caves  have  been  found 
books  of  stone,  whose  nucleus  was  but 
cobweb ;  along  these  webs  the  calcare- 
ous solution  ran,  and  hardened  into 
stone.  A  cobweb  theory  has  been  the 
thread,  on  which,  drop  by  drop,  as  it 
were,  experiments  have  nm  and  hard- 
ened into  a  possibility  on  which  might 
be  hung  a  steam-boat 

There  goes  the  night -train.  Every 
morning  as  the  engine  with  its  train 
passes,  the  dark  smdce  rushing  out  of 
the  chimney  is  touched  by  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  and  made  glorious.  I 
doubt  not  my  enjoyment  in  looking  at 
it  is  as  real  as  that  of  the  heaviest  stock- 
holder. Here  I  *  pitch  my  foot  against* 
— as  Paley  says  in  his  famous  watch- 
argument —  a  quotation, 

^Life  is  transflgnred  In  the  soft  and  tender 
Light  of  love,  as  a  volume  dense 
Of  rolling  smoke  becomes  a  wreathed  splen- 
dor 
In  the  setting  sun.' 

But  this  warm  subject  of  love  I  avoid  as 
the  whale  avoids  itie  warm  water  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  So  I  will  wheel  about  — 
first,  one  more  digression:  This  love, 
like  the  Gulf  Stream,  softens  many  a 
climate  naturally  as  cold  as  that  of  Lab- 
rador. I  just  throw  out  this  hint  for 
the  sentimental  reader  to  enlarge  upon. 

That  quotation  firom  Alexander  Smith 
reminds  me  of  one  other  thing,  for  which 
your  udlitarian  has  a  sovereign  contempt 
—  that  is  poetry.  What  is  poetry  ? 
Every  thing  that  stirs  the  soul  to  its 
depths,  or  but  crisps  the  sur&ce,  is  poe- 
try—  every  truth  does  this,  therefore 
every  truth  is  poetry.  Mind,  I  don*t  say 
contersely^  etc.  There — that  word  *  con- 
versely,' suggests  to  you  that  now  you 


have  me ;  there  is  mathematical  truth, 
you  say ;  you  might  as  well  attempt  to 
raise  a  tree  from  cube-root  as  to  attempt 
to  make  poetry  sprout  from  mathemat- 
ics. ..  .  Is  there  no  poetry  in  the 
marked  path  of  the  vessel  on  the  track- 
less ocean — ^no  poetry  in  the  magnificent 
sweep  of  Sims  and  worlds  through  space 
— in  the  eccentric  orbit  of  the  faithful 
comet  —  fidthiul,  for  from  the  most  dis- 
tant errands  he  passes  right  by  earth, 
and  even  Venus,  lingers  not  a  moment, 
but  hastens  back  to  his  lord — is  there  no 
poetry  in  the  icing  over  of  the  brook, 
(if  jou  think  not,  read  Lowell's  Sir 
Laur^fely)  each  icy  crystal  being  an  ex- 
act geometrical  figure?  When  *God 
geometrizes,'  he  also  poetizes. 

Then  if  we  can't  say  conversely  all 
poetry  is  truth,  yet  poetry  gives  to 
every  thing  she  touches  with  her  magic 
wand,  the  charm  of  reality.  Are  not  Ari- 
el, Puck,  Oberon,  real  characters,  though 
but  *  beings  of  the  mind'?  Shy  lock 
and  Lady  Macbeth  are  to  me  as  real  as 
John  Wesley  and  Hannah  More,  and 
far  more  real  than  the  dimly  defined 
heroes  of  Plutarch,  except  those  that 
Shakspeare  has  thrilled  with  his  own 
life-blood — his  very  ghosts  have  an  aw- 
ful individuality  —  they  are  enough  to 
make  you  believe  in  ghosta  But  hark  t 
what  was  that  —  pshaw  I  it  is  only  a 
screech-owl  on  the  maple  near  my  win- 
dow—  Keats'  *owl,  for  all  his  feathers, 
was  a-cold,'  I  should  think  this  was, 
from  his  shivering  notes.  Listen  again ! 
how  old  is  the  dead  Time,  whose  age  the 
distant  town-clock  is  tolling?  I  don't 
care  to  oount — to  tell  the  truth,  that 
owl  makes  me  nervous — and  if  it  is  *  the 
witching  time  of  night,'  I  don't  care  to 
know  it — so  good-night 

In  haste,         Mollt  O'Mollt. 
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WOUNDED. 

Up  the  quiet  street  in  the  early  Sunday  morning,  came  with  slow  steps  and  silently, 

two  wounded  soldiers : 
One  with  shattered  arm  and  a  cruel  sabre-cut  on  his  forehead ; 
One  with  amputated  leg,  hobbled  slowly  along  on  crutches. 

In  the  thunder-storm  and  sharp  crash  of  terrible  battle,  'mid  blood,  carnage,  and 
death, 

Comrades  in  arms,  they  fdl  side  by  side ;  one  of  them  senaelesa,  the  other  feeling 
his  life-blood  flowing  away  .  .  . 

Faintness  came  oyer  him,  breathing  the  sulphurous  smoke,  with  the  tornado  of 
battle  stunning  his  brain — 

Faintness — forgetfulness.  A  vision  of  childhood,  of  the  sweet  Heayen-time  of 
life,  came  to  him  .  .  . 

He  hoped  it  was  death,  coming  as  no  king  of  terrors,  but  as  a  beautiibl  flower- 
crowned  child, 

Bidding  a  hero  welcome  to  the  great  halls  of  the  laurel-wreathed  dead — those 
who  died  for  thdr  country. 

From  this  dream  of  the  Future  came  sharp  awaking  to  life ;  rattling  away  in  the 

ambulance  .  .  . 
Crashing  pains  shooting  wildly  from  1^  to  brains  —  the  heart  now  and  then  grasped 

with  steel  fingers  and  squeezed  .  .  . 
The  knife  and  the  tourniquet,  the  rapid  surgical  operation :  the  poor,  pale  fellow 

maimed  for  life. 

At  home  in  a  hospital  kindly  nursed  and  tended,  hearing  for  the  first  time  in  life 
the  name  of  God — not  tak^i  in  yain:  seeing  the  good  dsbds  of  true 
woman  ... 

Knowing  that  should  he  die  he  would  ask  no  gentler  sounds  to  cheer  him  on  his 
road  to  the  Hereafiier,  than  the  prayer  he  once  heard  read  by  The  Lady 
in  Gray  to  a  dying  soldier  in  the  same  hospital :  .  .  .  thus  passed  he 
back  again  to  life. 

Now  convalescent  he  walks  in  the  firesh  morning  up  the  quiet  street,  under  the 
leafy  shadow  of  lindens  ...  he  and  his  comrade  in  battle. 

In  the  faces  of  both  you  may  see  that  they  know  how  earnest  is  life.  .  .  . 

The  Angel  of  Death  on  the  battle-field  raised  the  veil  of  the  Future :  transient  the 

glimpse,  but  they  will  never  forget  it  .  .  . 
The  Angel  of  Mercy  here  in  the  hospital  bound  up  their  wounds,  cheering  their 

hearts  with  kind  looks  and  well-spoken  words  of  true  sympathy  .  .  . 
Solemnly  earnest  and  beautiful  is  Life  to  these  two  wounded  soldiers. 

The  lame  one  is  weary,  and  halts  by  the  steps  of  a  handsome  house ;  his  comrade 
with  one  arm  helps  him  sit  down  there,  on  the  lowest  stq>,  leaning  against 
the  white  marble  balustrade. 
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Through  lace  and  silk  ciirtams,  from  drawing-room  window,  looks  down  the  street 
a  beautifbl  woman,  waiting  impatiently  carriage,  coachman,  and  footman, 
to  carry  her  grandly  to  church. 

Up  comes  the  carriage ;  wide  open  the  doors  of  the  house :  Madame  descends  . .  . 

How  is  this  ?  .  .  .  She  stops  hy  the  two  wounded  soldiers. 

I  have  two  sons  in  the  army,  she  thought ;  what  if  they  were  weary  and  wounded 

like  these  ? 
Then  she  speaks  to  the  comrades  in  hattle,  and  learning  where  they  were  going, 

insisted  on  their  taking  her  carriage.     She  will  have  no  refusal :  and  now 

John  the  footman,  inwardly  groaning,  assists  the  lame  man  to  enter,  then 

the  other  one  takes  a  seat  .  .  . 
Off  they  whirl  to  their  hospital-home,  with  a  blessing  upon  the  fair  lady  who  dared 

follow  the  teachings  of  One  whom  that  morning  she  worshiped  with  words 

.  .  .  and  with  deeds. 


Open  your  hands — and  your  hearts — ye  who  stand  afiur  off  from  the  battle ! 

the  wounded  and  dying  are  here  at  your  doors. 
Slumber  no  more ;  but  awake,  awake  to  their  cries  I 
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The  accumulation  of  wealth  has  al- 
ways been  a  chief  proclivity  of  our  race. 
The  evliest  of  all  books  (Job)  mentions 
it  with  sharp  reproof,  as  though  even 
then  it  had  become  a  theme  with  the 
moralist  In  olden  time,  wealth  was 
even  more  unreliable  than  at  the  present 
day,  especially  as  the  mere  possession 
of  gold  was  enough  to  endanger  one's 
life.  The  modem  capitalist  avoids  this 
by  devolving  the  custody  of  his  cash  on 
some  bank  and  holding  its  stock  instead 
of  a  hoard  of  ingots.  The  science  of 
wealth  now  takes  a  more  philosophic 
turn,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word,  debt.  To  be  rich  is  simply  to 
have  brou^t  the  community  in  debt  to 
yourself;  and  the  greater  it  is,  the  great- 
w,  of  course,  your  riches.  To  be  poor 
is  simply  to  reverse  this  condition,  and 
to  be  in  debt  to  others.  The  richest  of 
all  mankind  may  not  have  on  hand,-  in 
specie,  at  any  one  time,  more  than  the 
amount  of  a  single  day's  income,  and 
may  be  only  able  to  show  for  his  entire 
capital  sundry  pieces  of  paper,  represent* 

TOL.  a.  14 


ing  value.  This  is  a  vast  improvement 
upon  antiquity,  since  then  wealth  was 
identified  with  the  holding  of  bullion, 
for  whose  protection  an  especial  deity 
was  invented.  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
while  Pluto  was  god  of  the  lower  re- 
gions, a  slight  change  of  the  name  re- 
presented his  moneyed  colleague,  and 
Plutus  presided  over  money.  This  con- 
nection is  with  sober  wit  hit  off  by  Mil- 
ton, who  sets  the  &llen  angels  at  once 
to  work  digging  gold. 

*  Soon  had  his  crew 
Opened  into  the  hills  a  spacious  wound 
And  digged  out  ribs  of  gold.    Let  none  ad- 
mire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.' 

The  term  *  almighty  dollar'  is  stereo- 
typed in  modem  slang,  and  yet  the  idea 
could  not  but  have  existed  under  other 
words  in  the  days  of  those  flush  indi- 
viduals, Midas  and  Croesus.  The  first 
of  these  moneyed  gentlemen  found  gold 
too  plenty  for  comfort,  while  the  latter, 
by  his  unfortunate  end,  proved    that 
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even  at  that  eariy  time  riches  had  learn- 
ed to  fly  away.  Gold  entered  very 
largely  into  the  politics  of  antiquity,  and 
by  this  means  Crassus  got  a  partnership 
in  the  grand  triumvirate  of  which  Mark 
Antony  and  Octavius  formed  the  more 
active  parties.  Poor  Crassus  found, 
however,  that  to  be  a  sleeping  partner 
in  a  concern  was  quite  a  dangerous  po- 
sition. 

The  danger  in  which  money  involves 
its  possessor,  is  shown  with  dramatic 
power  by  Scott,  in  his  splendid  medieval 
dream,  Itanhoe — ^in  the  torture  -  scene, 
where  the  Jew  is  racked  to  obtain  his 
gold.  In  connection  with  this,  it  may 
be  noted  as  a  surprising  &ct  that  while 
poverty  has  always  been  dreaded,  it  has 
ever  been  exempt  from  one  term  of 
peculiar  wretchedness.  With  all  his 
privation,  who  ever  heard  a  poor  man 
designated  as  a  miser  f 

Wealth  is  a  matter  of  comparison. 
The  original  term  applied  by  the  New- 
England  savages  to  the  white  was, 
knifeman  ;  the  possession  of  one  imple- 
ment making  the  latter  rich  in  the  view 
of  the  Indian.  What  a  vast  investment 
in  wampum  would  such  a  weapon  be  ? 
Carrying  out  the  same  comparative  idea, 
it  is  r^rted  as  one  of  John  Jacob 
Astor^s  sayings :  *  That  a  man  worth  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  as  well  off  as  though 
he  was  rich.'  So  strong  is  this  compar- 
ative aspect,  that  the  money-himter  finds 
his  mark  continually  receding,  and  when 
he  has  attained  his  himdred  thousand, 
he  is  appalled  by  finding  himself  but  a 
mere  beginner  compared  with  others. 
He  is  but  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
which  others  have  climbed,  and  which 
towers  above  him  in 

*  Many  a  fiery,  many  a  frozen  Alp.* 

Hence,  there  is  nothing  more  clearly 
proven  in  the  psychology  of  man  than  that 
accumulation  utterly  Mis  to  fulfil  the 
idea  attached  to  riclies ;  that  is,  satiety 
or  even  satisfaction,  and  there  is  often  a 
bitter  poverty  of  soul  gnawing  the  own- 
er of  millions.  The  organic  thought 
crops  out  of  great  and  small  alike.  It  is 
said  that  the  chief  of  Boston  merchants 


of  the  olden  time,  William  Gray,  when 
asked  what  would  satisfy  him,  replied, 
*A  little  more;'  while  the  Indian  to 
whom  the  same  inquiry  was  made,  re- 
plied with  aboriginal  simplicity:  'All 
the  whisky  and  all  the  tobacco  in  the 
world.'  *  Nothing  else  ? '  added  the  in- 
quirer. *  Yes,'  replied  the  Indian  in  an 
anxious  tone,  *a  little  more  whisky.' 
The  same  insatiable  craving  is  shown  in 

poor  Isaac  K ,  the  half-witted  boy, 

whose  droll  sayings  of  a  half-century 
ago  are  still  remembered  about  Boston. 
*  Father,'  he  one  day  exclaimed,  *  I  wish 
every  body  was  dead  but  you  and  me.' 
*Why  so,  my  son?'  *Why,  then,  fa- 
ther, you  and  I  would  go  out  and  buy 
all  the  world.' 

The  power  of  gold  to  inflict  pain  on 
its  possessor  suggests  deep  philosophical 
inquiry.  Even  at  a  superficial  view,  one 
can  not  but  be  struck  by  the  &tal  final- 
ity which  it  affords  to  vice  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other,  how  many 
suffer  imtold  distress  from  the  miser's 
self-inflicted  poverty  ?  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  ruined  youth,  who,  had  they 
been  bound  to  labor  instead  of  being 
reared  to  a  life  of  affluent  ease,  would 
have  become  useful  men.  Indeed,  by 
merely  changing  the  costume  of  Hog- 
arth's Rakers  Progress^  we  may  see  it 
enacted  by  scores  of  young  men  in  any 
of  our  leading  cities.  The  writer  once 
knew  a  worn-out  debauchee  of  thirty, 
who,  even  at  that  early  age,  had  got  rid 
of  an  inheritance  of  a  half-million. 

The  miseries  of  poverty  are  severe, 
and  such  men  as  Johnson  and  De  Quin- 
cey  have  painted  ihem  in  colors  drawn 
from  their  own  experience;  but  what 
scenes  vastiy  more  terrible  might  they 
not  have  sketched  had  they  held  that 
master-key  which  unlocks  the  abodes  of 
pleasure  and  summons  the  dreadful  crew 
of  temptation  t 

One  can  not  but  pity  the  former  of 
these,  as  he  thinks  of  his  wandering  tiie 
live-long  night  through  the  streets  of 
London,  unable  to  buy  a  lodging,  and 
eating  each  occasional  meal,  not  knowing 
when  he  would  get  another.  Yet,  bad 
as  this  might  have  been,  how  vastiy 
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more  pitiable  woiild  his  case  haye  been, 
had  he  fulfilled  the  infernal  career  of 
some  of  his  rich  cotemporaries,  such  as 
Lord  Lyttelton  or  Lord  Euston,  whose 
dying  horrors  Young  has  so  thrillingly 
described  in  his  Altamont.  Horace, 
who  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the 
philosophy  of  life,  could  refer  to  his 
lowly  condition : 

*  Sseva  paupertas  et  avitns  apto 
Cnm  laro  fundus : ' 

and  then  dte  the  race  reared  in  pov- 
erty as  those  who  saved  the  common- 
w^th,  by  defeating  Hannibal.  His 
deep-toned  objurgations  at  the  d^ener- 
acy  (^  Rome  are  brought  to  mind  by 
the  increased  dissipation  and  licentious- 
ness of  American  youth. 

Who  can  read  lines  like  these  without 
thinking  of  our  concert-saloons  and  other 
fiunlities  of  vicet  (the  former  happily 
suppressed.) 

Domnasa  quid  non  immin'uit  diee. 

The  history  of  capitalists  would  be 
interesting,  if  only  as  showing  this  sin- 
gle feature,  namely,  that  the  secret  of 
great  success  lies  in  one^s  placing  him- 
self in  some  channel  where  the  stream 
must  soon  flow,  and  thus  anticipating  the 
future. 

Johnson,  in  the  midst  of  his  cheerless 
poverty,  had  some  golden  dreams,  was 
sensible  of  this  fact,  and  illustrates  it  in 
one  of  those  Oriental  apologues  which 
occur  in  the  Bamblery  where  he  shows 
the  tiny  rivulet  gradually  filling  a  lake. 
With  the  same  idea  permeating  his 
mind,  he  exclaims,  when  Thrale^s  brew- 
ery was  to  be  sold :  *  Here  are  the  means 
of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.* 

The  history  of  rich  men  also  proves 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  art  of  getting 
as  that  of  keeping  which  insures  success. 
New-York  and  other  of  our  great  cities 
contain  thousands  of  poor  men  who,  but 
a  few  years  ago,  were  heavy  operators, 
and  whose  future  seemed  brilliant  with 
promise.  Yet  here  they  are,  now  strug- 
gling for  mere  bread. 

Riches  are  winged  creatures,  which 
break  cage  with  strange  facility  and  are 
not  to  be  whistled  back  again.    The 


array  of  agents,  brokers,  book-keepers, 
and  decayed  gentlemen  who  but  lately 
were  numbered  among  merchants,  bank- 
ers, and  ship-owners,  is  quite  a  moving 
spectacle.  Thus  A.  B — -— ,  for  thirty 
years  connected  with  trade,  during  most 
of  which  period  he  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  great  doth  house  of ,  has 

been  worth  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  is  now  a  book-keeper  for  a  con- 
cern in  John  street    L  S has  been 

forty  years  in  trade,  and  was  considered 
successful  beyond  all  liability  to  future 
risk ;  and  for  many  years  ranked  among 
the  rich  men  of  the  street,  but  has  since 

failed,   and  is  now  poor.    B and 

M ,  princes  in  the  dry-goods  line, 

built  two  palatial  stores  in  Broadway, 
have  been  immensely  rich,  but  after 
battling  honorably  with  adverse  fortune, 
have  failed.  J.  R y  a  retired  mer- 
chant, estimated  at  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  holding  at  one  time  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  stock,  subsequently  got  in- 
volved and  lost  alL  Liistances  like  these 
might  be  multiplied  to  volumes,  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  transitory 
nature  of  earthly  possessions. 

The  great  capitalists  of  New-York  are 
chiefly  identified  with  its  real  estate,  and 
their  wealth  has  generally  arisen  firom 
its  advance  in  value.  Few  great  fortunes 
have  lasted  long,  when  left  to  the  ca- 
prices of  trade,  and  the  sons  of  our  mer- 
chant-princes generally  turn  out  poor 
men.  The  great  estates  of  the  city  are 
of  a  very  limited  number,  and  are  main- 
ly included  in  the  names  of  Whitney, 
Goellet,  Lorrillard,  Rhinelander,  Stuy- 
vesant,  Lenox,  and  Astor.  The  first  of 
these  was  so  long  an  hdbitui  of  Wall 
street.  Front  street,  and  Coenties  Slip, 
that  even  now,  when  wandering  along 
those  thorough&res,  we  almost  moment- 
ly expect  to  meet  him.  We  can  not  but 
think  that  at  the  next  turn  we  shall  see 
that  shrunken  and  diminutive  form,  that 
meagre,  hungry  -  looking  countenance, 
and  that  timid,  nervous  eye,  which  indi- 
cated the  fear  of  loss  or  the  dread  ap- 
proach of  charity.  His  office  was  held 
for  years  in  the  second  story  of  a  ware- 
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house  in  Front  street,  a  spot  in  whose 
vicinity  he  had  passed  nearly  three-score 
years.  Thither  he  had  come  in  his  boy- 
hood, a  poor,  friendless,  New-Jersey  lad, 
had  found  friends  and  employment,  had 
at  last  got  to  be  a  grocer,  and  had  gradu- 
ally accumulated  a  large  capital,  by  the 
closest  economy.  At  this  time  the  war 
of  1812  broke  out,  and  cotton  became 
very  low,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  shipping  it  to  England.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney had  at  that  time  a  vast  amount  of 
outstanding  accounts  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  his  debtors  were  glad  to  pay 
him  in  this  depreciated  article.  We 
have  been  informed  that  Jackson^s  cotton 
defences  of  New-Orleans  were  of  his  pro- 
perty. As  neutral  ships  were  permitted 
to  sail  between  the  belligerent  ports,  Mr. 
Whitney  exported  large  quantities  of 
cotton  to  England,  and  held  the  balance 
of  his  stock  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  it  advanced  enormously.  This 
advance,  together  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  exports,  at  once  made  him  a  million- 
aire, and  the  capital  thus  acquired  never 
lost  a  chance  of  increase.  Giving  up 
the  details  of  trade,  Mr.  Whitney  bought 
large  quantities  of  real  estate,  on  which 
he  erected  warehouses  and  obtained  a 
princely  rental  In  addition  to  this,  he 
dealt  more  largely  in  commercial  paper 
than  any  other  man  in  the  city  and  per- 
haps in  the  Union.  His  habits  of  in- 
dustry continued,  and  were  a  theme  of 
remark,  as  we  observed  him  in  his  daily 
walk  from  his  office  to  the  great  money- 
ed centre  of  America,  where  the  price 
of  paper  and  money  rates  regaled  his 
ears.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  paper, 
and  needed  no  one  to  advise  him.  He 
touched  nothing  but  what  in  commercial 
parlance  ,is  termed  ^  gilt-edged,*  and  of 
this  he  purchased  almost  daily  for  thirty 
years.  These  notes  being  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  the  drawers,  needed  no 
other  indorsement,  and  hence  might 
pass  through  an  hundred  hands  without 
this  fact  becoming  known.  Mr.  Whitney's 
bills  receivable  falling  due  in  Wall  street 
must  have  been  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  per  day,  and  his  pu]> 


chases  of  paper,  of  course,  were  at  about 
the  same  rate.  Much  of  this  paper 
brought  rates  but  little  bettor  than  in- 
terest, but  on  others  fit>m  one  to  two 
per  cent  per  month  was  obtained.  The 
secrets  of  this  trade  are  deep  and  little 
understood,  and  few  even  of  the  best 
dealers  knew  that  when  their  notes  had 
been  given  for  invoices  of  merchandise, 
they  passed  almost  directly  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  bill-buyers,  and  that 
perhaps  in  Stephen  Whitney's  portfolio 
might  be  found  almost  the  whole  amount 
of  good  paper  made  in  Front  or  South 
streets.  Mr.  Kimball's  recent  work, 
Undercurrents^  throws  much  light  on 
this  traffic,  and  exhibits  the  result  of 
deep  study  of  our  mercantile  system.* 
Mr.  Whitney's  management  of  his  estate 
soon  brought  him  up  to  an  estimate  of 
ten  millions.  I  used  not  only  to  meet 
him  daily  at  the  mart,  but  also  attended 
the  same  church,  (Dr.  Alexander's.) 
He  was  a  regular  attendant,  and  a  close 
listener,  and  I  used  to  marvel  how  he 
could  bear  the  plain  truths  that  fell  upon 
my  ears.  Here  in  the  pulpit,  at  least,  was 
one  who  was  no  money-worshiper.  How 
well  we  remember  the  exclamation  frx>m 
that  earnest  preacher:  *  Wealth  I  in 
comparison  with  this  thing,  (religion,) 
let  it  not  be  mentioned  I '  Whitney  was 
a  great  admirer  of  plain  preaching, 
though,  we  believe,  he  never  got  into 
the  communion  of  the  Ghiurch.  Both 
the  preacher  and  his  millionaire  listener 
are  now  dead,  and  the  church  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  site  is  now  covered 
by  a  block  of  splendid  stores.  Mr. 
Whitney's  charities  were  on  a  very  lim- 
ited scale.  When  the  congregation 
above  referred  to  were  building  a  mis- 
sion-house, he  was  applied  to,  to  head 

*UndercurrenU\i  not  a  romance,  and  although 
Its  author  calls  It  a  *  Romance  of  business,*  it  Is  a 
life-4ike  presentation  of  the  deep  things  of  trade,  a 
series  of  dramatic  scenes,  holding  the  mirror  up  to  a 
terrible  reality.  The  characters  are  no  fictions  ;  they 
exist,  they  labor,  they  suffer  daily,  and  will  continae 
to  do  so,  so  l<»ig  as  tiie  present  system  obtains.  Mr. 
Kimball  boldly  lays  bare  the  secret  disease,  like  a 
demonstrator  of  anatomy.  He  Is  the  only  author 
who  has  succeeded  in  this  department  of  literature, 
and  tiere  he  shows  himself  a  matter. 
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the  subscription,  which  he  did  with  a 
trifling  sum.  The  gift  was  refused,  and 
a  larger  one  was  demanded,  as  in  better 
keeping  with  his  position.  *Sir,'  was 
his  reply,  *  if  you  go  on  this  way,  there 
will  not  be  a  rich  man  left  in  the  city  of 
New-York.'  It  is  also  said  that  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  he  was  called  on  to  aid  a 
political  moyement  with  his  subscription. 

*  Sir,*  waa  his  reply,  *  I  have  no  money 
to  spare,  but  Pll  come  and  sit  up  all 
night  to  fold  ballots  for  you.' 

The  Lorrillard  estate  was  chiefly  ac- 
quired through  an  immense  tobacco 
business  which  the  patriarch  of  that 
house  started  nearly  a  century  ago,  and 
which  led  to  the  purchase  of  large  land- 
ed property.  The  original  identity  of 
the  name  continues,  and  *  short  cut'  and 

*  ladies'  twist'  are  still  sold  under  the  sign 
and  brand  of  the  Lorrillards.  We  pre- 
simie  that  it  is  the  oldest  house  in 
America. 

The  Stuyvesant  farm  was  a  yast  but 
unprofitable  tract  of  marshes  in  the 
eastern  part  of  New- York,  but  now 
coTered  by  serried  blocks,  and  among 
the  most  densely  populated  portions  of 
the  city.  Forty  years  ago,  these  marsh- 
es were  favorite  skating-fields  in  winter, 
and  here  a  lad  was  at  that  time  actually 
drowned  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice. 
Being  out  of  town,  the  drier  portions 
were  converted  into  an  American  Ty- 
burn, and  here  the  murderer  Johnson 
was  hanged.  Such  were  the  Stuyvesant 
meadows,  whose  wortiiless  wastes  have 
been  raised  to  immense  value  by  the 
growth  of  the  city. 

Among  those  of  our  city  capitalists 
who  are  more  identified  with  general 
benevolence,  the  names  of  Stuart  and 
Lenox  are  chief  Messrs.  Stuart  are  two 
brothers,  who  are  largely  engaged  in 
refining  sugars,  and  who  have  in  this 
business  made  large  sums.  The  concern 
originated  in  a  small  shop,  where,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  a  Scotchwomen  sold 
candy,  with  her  two  boys  as  clerks. 
Instead  of  that  little  candy-shop,  there 
stands  on  the  same  spot  an  enormous 
refinery,  whose  operations  employ  hun- 
dreds (^  hands,  and  whose  pmrchases 


are  by  cargoes.  What  would  the  worthy 
mother  say  to  this  transformation  of  her 
shop,  as  by  some  act  of  magic  ?  But  it 
is  the  magic  of  industry  and  enterprise. 
The  Stuarts  use  their  wealth  with  judi- 
cious liberality,  and  evidently  mean  that 
the  world  shall  be  better  for  their  living 
in  it  Their  contributions  are  large,  and 
their  opportunities  are  great,  for  be  it 
remembered,  such  men  are  imder  inces- 
sant solicitation.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
things  more  fatal  to  one's  peace  than  a 
reputation  for  liberality,  which  lays  one 
open  to  a  siege  of  begging  faces  and  an 
inundation  of  begging  letters,  whose 
demands  would  exhaust  all  resources. 
It  is  our  opinion  that,  avoiding  ostenta- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  importunity 
on  the  other,  the  Stuarts  contribute  con- 
scientiously to  every  worthy  enterprise, 
in  a  proportion  corresponding  to  their 
profits.* 

The  name  of  Lenox  appears  among 
some  of  the  early  Scotch  emigrants,  such 
as  the  Irvings,  Masons,  Douglases,  Gra- 
hams, etc.  Robert  Lenox  became  a 
distinguished  New-York  merchant  His 
profits  were  wisely  invested  in  land,  and 
this  became  very  valuable.  His  only 
son,  James,  inherited  the  larger  portion 
of  this  estate,  whose  increasing  value 
made  him  a  millionaire,  and  in  its  use, 
he  has  exhibited  a  remarkable  benevo- 
lence. 

We  say  exhibited,  for  though  acting 
with  studied  secresy  and  silence,  his  life 
has  been  so  full  of  good  works,  that  they 
can  not  be  hid.  In  these  benefactions, 
Mr.  Lenox  exercises  close  discrimination, 
and  for  this  purpose  has  for  years  re- 
fused personal  applications.  This  mea- 
sure, indeed,  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
escape  a  perpetual  si^e,  which  would 
soon  have  driven  any  man  distracted. 
He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
written  applications,  and  of  selecting 
such  as  seemed  worthy  of  his  patronage. 
Mr.  Lenox  annually  disburses  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  a  most  useful  as  well  as 
most  quiet  manner.     Indeed,  his  man- 

*  since  writing  tlie  above,  we  have  beard  of  that 
maiterpiece  of  mnnifloence,  the  gift  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton  by 
the  Messrs.  Stuart. 
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8ion  is  one  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  the  day,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, its  occupant  is  but  an  actuary 
driven  by  perpetual  duties  and  working 
with  assiduity  to  fulfil  an  important 
trust  He  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
man,  posted  on  all  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, and  inheriting  the  peculiar  abilities 
and  energy  of  his  father,  puts  them  to 
the  best  of  use. 

We  may  say  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  his  life  is  benevolence  to  all  classes. 
Mr.  Lenox  will  pardon  us  if  we  allude 
to  his  munificent  gifts  toward  education- 
al enterprise,  and  especially  to  those 
which  enrich  the  institutions  of  Prince- 
ton. He  has  long  been  a  trustee  of 
Nassau  Hall,  in  whose  behalf  he  has 
expended  large  sums,  and  whose  gallery 
is  enriched  with  his  portrait  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  also  an  object  of  his 
affectionate  care.  A  few  years  ago,  he 
observed  that  it  needed  increased  acoom- 
modation  for  its  growing  library.  Car- 
rying out  a  scheme  which  had  its  incep- 
tion in  this  circvunstance,  he  quietly  em- 
ployed an  architect  to  draft  plans,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  suitable  range  of 
grounds  was  obtained,  the  materials 
hauled  fVom  New-York,  and  the  present 
noble  edifice,  known  as  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary, erected.  That  library  has  been 
of  vast  assistance  to  the  institution,  and 
not  a  student  visits  its  alcoves,  who  does 
not  gratefully  remember  its  founder  with 
a  sentiment  like  that  uttered  by  Gray  in 
reference  to  Eton : 

*  Where  grateful  science  still  adores 
Her  Henry's  sacred  shade.' 

We  understand  that  it  has  been  re- 
cently decided  to  change  this  structure 
into  an  oratory,  and  to  build  another  li^ 
brary,  and  we  presume  that  in  this  also 
Mr.  Lenox  takes  the  initiative.  We  have 
referred  to  the  fiict  that  Mr.  Lenox  only 
considers  written  applications,  but  lest 
this  statement  should  lead  to  their  in- 
crease, we  would  add  a  word  of  explan- 
ation. Their  number  has  already  be- 
come so  large  as  to  create  a  great  bur- 
den, and  the  daily  task  of  reading  these 
begging  letters  is  very  annoying.    Mr. 


Lenox  is  greatly  overladen,  and  we  ad- 
vise any  one  who  may  think  of  his  name 
as  a  dernier  resort^  to  refrain  from  add- 
ing to  the  labors  of  an  overworked  phi- 
lanthropist Rest  assured,  dear  reader, 
that  Mr.  Lenox  will  do  all  possible  good 
with  his  money,  and  if  it  &ils  to  reach 
you,  it  may  flow  to  a  more  deserving  ob- 
ject 

Mr.  Lenox  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  one 
of  its  most  efficient  helpers  at  the  time 
of  its  exodus.  A  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Chalmers  conveyed 
his  benefactions  through  the  noblest  of 
instrumentalities,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
great  Scottish  theologian  graces  the 
mansion  of  his  American  fi-iend.  It  was 
painted  by  Henry  Inman,  during  his  so- 
journ abroad,  and  is  the  finest  picture 
of  Chalmers  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Lenox  is  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  finds 
recreation  in  gathering  rare  books,  of 
which  he  has  a  valuable  collection,  and 
he  possesses,  in  addition,  a  splendid 
gallery  of  pictures.  Among  them  are 
two  of  Tumer^s  landscapes,  and  we 
know  of  no  others  in  America.*  We 
might  say  more  of  this  estimable  man, 
but  will  not  too  soon  anticipate  the  voice 
of  fiune.  Our  statements  are  made 
mainly  to  correct  some  false  impressions 
about  one  who,  with  all  his  reticence, 
is  one  of  the  public  men  of  his  day,  and 
who  Mfills  the  idea  of  the  poet : 
*  Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.' 

Such  a  man  was  George  Douglas,  one 
of  the  same  circle  of  wealthy  citizens  of 
Scotch  descent,  who,  though  in  a  pecu- 
niary view,  hardly  in  the  same  rank  with 
Mr.  Lenox,  was  still  very  rich.  Mr. 
Douglas  preserved  a  studied  retirement, 
and  passed  much  of  his  time  on  his  no- 
ble farm,  but  was  still  active  in  philan- 
thropy. His  estate  can  not  be  hx  from 
a  half- million,  yet  it  was  used  humbly 
in  the  service  of  his  race. 

*  Thonorh  nursed  in  greatnoas,  and  to  riches 
bom, 
Tet  in  earth's  fairest  flower  he  saw  the 
thorn, 

*  Oalltng  on  Ohnrcfa  lately,  we  found  him  finishing 
his  Coiopazl  for  Mr.  Lenox.  Prloe,  six  thousand 
dollars. 
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Beneftth  the  finest  linen  saokdoth  felt, 
And  boand  his  purple  with  an  iron  belt ; 
Lived  Heaven's  trustee,  and  lent,  and  gave 

away, 
To  God's  own  heirs  who  never  could  repay ; 
And  died  a  rare  example  to  the  great. 
Of  lowly  virtue  in  a  high  estate.* 

But  among  all  American  capitalifits 
the  name  of  Astor  looms  up  in  unap- 
proachable solitude,  and  stands  as  it 
has  stood  for  nearly  forty  years. 

We  may  get  the  better  idea  of  the  As- 
tor estate  by  a  comparatiye  yiew.  Thus, 
a  man  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  a  rich  man;  a  man  worth  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  very  rich 
man ;  a  millionaire  is  still  more  the  ideal 
of  wealth.  Mr.  Astor,  then,  is,  if  rightly 
estimated,  equal  to  twenty-five  million- 
aires, or  two  hundred  and  fifty  rich  men 
of  the  class  first  mentioned.  In  the 
seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of 
New-York,  there  are  not  more  than  two 
hundred  men  worth  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  of  the  second ;  not  more  than  ten 
of  the  last  Approaching  the  assess- 
ment-roll, we  may  estimate  the  Astor 
estate  at  one  thirtieth  of  the  entire  city. 
Thus  he  stands  one  seven  hundred  thou- 
sandth in  the  proportion  of  population, 
and  one  thirtieth  in  that  of  wealth ;  or 
in  other  words,  he  owns  what  would  be 
a  fiur  prq>ortion  for  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  estate  was,  as  is  well 
known,  by  small  beginnings. 

Among  the  emigrants  who  landed  in 
New- York  about  the  close  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  a  rude  Gwman,  firom 
Baden  Baden,  whose  life  in  the  New 
World  was  commenced  as  a  laborer. 
He  afterward  became  a  peddler  of  fancy 
goods,  and  eventually  a  dealer  in  pel- 
tries. In  1791  there  appeared  at  Num- 
ber 40  Little  Dock  street,  the  unpretend- 
ing name  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  here 
the  foundation  of  his  estate  was  laid. 
Astor  soon  took  £ur  rank  among  busi- 
ness men.  He  was  prompt  and  snug  in 
his  dealing,  honest  and  straightforward, 
and  beside  this,  carried  great  weight  of 
<diaracter  in  his  countenance.  No  man 
could  be  much  with  him  without  being 


struck  with  his  depth  of  character,  and 
the  solidity  of  his  views.  At  that  time  the 
fur-trade  was  brisk  along  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  peltries,  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  firontier  dealers,  generally 
found  their  way  into  Astor's  warehouse, 
in  Liberty  street  Here  they  were  sorted 
with  great  care  by  his  own  hands,  and 
prepared  for  foreign  markets.  An  octo- 
genarian merchant  informed  me  that, 
calling  once  at  Mr.  Astor^s  store,  he 
found  him  in  an  upper  loft  clad  in  a 
long,  coarse  wrapper,  and  engaged 
among  his  furs.  *  I  shall  get  for  that,' 
said  he,  holding  up  the  skin  of  a  splen- 
did silver  fox,  *  forty  dollars,  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg.' It  probably  cost  him  less 
than  five  dollars.  Astor  had  no  sooner 
gained  a  position  as  a  thrifty  trader,  than 
he  took  a  higher  step  by  induction  into 
Free-Masonry.  We  say  a  higher  step, 
not  with  a  view  of  glorifying  this  insti- 
tution, but  because  at  that  time  it  was 
exceedingly  popular  and  aristocratic, 
and  gave  tone  to  citizenship.  Among 
the  leading  Free -Masons  of  New-York 
were  Peter  Irving  and  his  brother  Wll- 
Uam,  Martin  Hoffman,  the  founder  of 
the  great  auction  business,  and  fiither 
of  the  late  L.  M.  Hoffman.  Moving 
among  these  magnates,  John  Jacob  As- 
tor became  Grand  Treasurer.  Mr.  As- 
tor had  a  brother  of  the  same  thrifty 
turn,  though  not  so  successful  in  acquir- 
ing wealth  He  was  a  butcher  by  trade, 
and  slaughtered  himself  into  a  pittance 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which, 
as  he  died  early,  he  bequeathed  to  Wil- 
liam B.,  his  nephew.  *  To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given.*  Mr.  Astor's  oldest  son 
is  said  to  have  been  a  very  promising 
lad,  but  his  brain  became  injured  by  a 
faU,^  and  he  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  de- 
rangement A  private  asylum  was  ar- 
ranged for  his  use  years  ago,  and  this, 
with  its  grounds,  covers  an  entire  block 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Astor's  profits  rolled  in  upon 
him  at  a  rate  which  no  one  could  have 
dreamed  o(  and  he  kept  their  amount 
a  secret  until  he  had  so  penetrated  the 
firontier  by  his  agencies  that  he  con- 
trolled the  whole  trade,  when  he  occa- 
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sionally  acknowledged  a  degree  of  wealth 
which  astonished  those  who  heard.  For 
instance,  we  maj  state  this  fact  in  illus- 
tration: He  had  occasion  at  a  certain 
time  to  use  a  large  amount  of  cash,  and 
what  was  yery  rare  with  him,  applied  to 
his  bank  for  a  heavy  discount  The 
unusual  circumstance  and  the  sum  de- 
manded startled  the  cashier,  who  in  a 
plain,  business  way,  put  the  question : 
'  Mr.  Astor,  how  much  do  you  consider 
yourself  worth  ? '  ^I^ot  lew  than  a  mil- 
lion,^  was  the  reply.  A  million/  the 
cashier  was  overwhelmed.  He  supposed 
that  he  knew  all  his  customers,  and  had 
rated  Astor  at  hardly  more  than  one 
tenth  of  that  sum. 

Mr.  Astor  commenced  at  an  early  day 
to  buy  real  estate,  and  the  habit  grew 
upon  him  until  it  became  a  passion.  He 
was  for  years  a  leading  character  at 
sheriff  and  other  land  sales,  and  it  was 
the  commonest  thing  at  such  places  to 
hear  the  closing  words  of  the  auction- 
eer :  *  Last  call — going,  going — gone — 
to  John  Jacob  Astor.'    At  that  time 


purchases  which  had  made  him  a  lead- 
ing man  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
and  an  object  of  distrust  to  his  family, 
were  splendid  operations.  Poor  Hunt's 
bid  was  subsequently  refused  by  the 
auctioneers,  on  the  score  of  insanity, 
while  the  lots  he  bought  on  Madison 
avenue  and  elsewhere,  were,  in  fcict,  as 
speculations,  superior  to  the  operations 
of  the  most  sagacious  speculators. 

Aster's  boldness  increased  with  years. 
He  bought  government  loans  at  a  time 
when  other  capitalists  shrunk,  and  the 
price  had  run  down  to  the  lowest  mark. 
He  bought  claims  against  old  estates  — 
one  of  which  paid  an  enormous  profit, 
and  would  have  been  accounted  a  splen- 
did fortune  of  itself — while  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  city  brought  his  waste 
lands  into  demand ;  and  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal  may  be  said  to  have  at 
one  stroke  added  a  million  of  dollars  to 
the  value  of  his  estate.  Whatev^  was 
bought  was  held  with  determined  grasp, 
however  small  the  prospect  of  advance. 
For  instance,  a  friend  of  ours  (now  dead) 


many  large  estates  were  broken  up,  and  purcfil|Bed,  in  company  with  Mr.  Astor, 
among  others,  that  of  Aaron  Burr  was 
put  into  the  market,  and  speedily  be- 
came the  property  of  Mr.  Astor.  It 
emlnraced  a  small  surburban  principal- 
ity, whose  mansion,  ^  Ridimond  Hill,' 
was  Burr's  country-seat  The  whole 
property  is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  is  worth  millions,  where  once  it 
brought  thousands.  Mr.  Astor  boldly 
bought  those  wild  lands,  including 
swamps,  rocky  knolls,  and  barren  com- 
mons, which  lay  at  waste  fix>m  Canal 
street  onward  to  Bloomingdale,  and 
while  others  affected  to  laugh  at  his 
judgment,  the  correctness  of  that  judg- 
ment is  now  quite  apparent  A  case 
similar  in  character  is  that  of  the  late 
eccentric  Jonathan  Hunt  This  man, 
who  had  accumulated  a  vast  fortune 
South,  was  quite  noted,  a  few  years  ago, 
for  his  dashing  land  purchases  in  New- 
York,  and  his  relatives  actually  served 
on  him  a  warrant  de  lunatieo  inquiren- 
do,  with  a  view  of  preventing  him  fi-om 
wasting  his  estate.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, it  turned  out  that  these  incessant 


two  lots  on  Broadway,  of  which  they 
took  separate  deeds,  and  held  for  an  ad- 
vance. Year  after  year  passed  by,  but 
no  advance  appeared,  while  assessments 
were  continually  made  for  city  improve- 
ment At  the  end  of  this  period  our 
friend  called  on  Mr.  Astor  and  stated 
that  he  was  weary  of  such  long  delay 
in  getting  return  for  his  investment,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  the  lot 
and  give  him  its  simple  cost  Mr.  Astor 
calmly  acceded  to  the  proposal  Had 
our  friend  held  the  same  views  as  the 
great  land  operator,  he  would  have  real- 
ized a  fortune  frx>m  this  single  lot,  since 
what  then  cost  one  thousand  dollars  is 
now  w<Mrth  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Napoleonic  character  of  Mr.  As- 
tor's  mind  is  shown  by  the  great  com- 
mercial schemes  which  shared  the  claims 
of  real  estate.  He  was  extending  ihe 
ramifications  of  his  trade  through  the 
North-west  wilderness  and  competing 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for  the 
peltry  taken  by  the  numerous  tribes  of 
savages,  while  at  the  same  time  a  vast 
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export  trade  was  carried  on  with  Europe, 
and  also  with  China,  whence  he  brought 
teas  in  exchange  for  furs.  It  was  this 
broad  ambition  which  prompted  the 
grand  scheme  of  a  new  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  And  this 
schCTue,  though  it  failed,  was  not  with- 
out great  national  results.  Its  misfor- 
tunes were  chronicled  by  the  pen  of 
Irring,  and  in  his  pages  the-story  of  the 
crew  murdered,  and  the  ship  plundered 
and  burned,  was  recorded  among  the 
tragedies  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Astor  lived  to  old  age,  and  his  life 
was  one  of  few  changes.  From  his 
humble  shop  in  Little  Dock  street  (now 
Water  street  near  Coenties  SEp)  he  re- 
moved his  place  of  business  to  Liberty 
street,  (Number  71,)  and  subsequently 
to  Broadway.  His  longest  place  of 
abode  was  Number  228  Broadway,  now 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  Astor  House, 
whence,  after  a  residence  in  Hobok^ 
he  removed  up-town  to  a  block  in  Broad- 
way near  Prince  street  Here  he  re- 
mained until  death,  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  progress  of  the  city 
covering  his  lands  with  dwellings,  and 
bequeathed  to  his  son  the  largest  estate 
in  America.  Mr.  Astor  had  a  literary 
taste,  and  was  fond  of  book-men.  He 
gave  FitsK-Glreen  Halleck  a  snug  and  prof- 
itable clerkship,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
capitalist,  William  B.  Astor  presented  to 
the  poet  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Astor  also  sought  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Washington  Irving  on  the 
return  of  that  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Europe,  and  it  was  at  his  especial 
request  that  the  Astoria  was  written. 
The  friendship  between  these  two  dis- 
tinguished men  continued  until  death, 
when  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Irving  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  will  The  fees  connected  with  this 
office  could  not  have  been  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  exec- 
utors (six  in  number)  at  one  time  re- 
ceived ten  thousand  dollars  apiece. 

Mr.  Astor's  project  of  the  library  was 
conceived  long  before  his  death,  and  he 
had  Dr.  Cogswell  for  several  years  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  of  books  for  this 


purpose.  The  Ml  provisions,  however, 
were  not  known  until  the  reading  of  the 
will  developed  the  plan  and  funds.  Tlie 
plan  was  not  carried  out  in  detail,  but 
was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  trus- 
tees, who  modified  it  considerably,  mak- 
ing an  institution  for  reference  instead 
of  a  mere  circulating  library. 

To  the  original  bequest  Mr.  William 
B.  Astor  has  since  added  a  large  convey- 
ance of  real  estate,  and  the  institution 
is  nearly  double  its  original  size.  Speak- 
ing of  Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  we  may  be 
led  to  a  few  references  of  a  personal 
nature.  As  ihe  ordinary  street-passen- 
ger is  traversing  Prince  street,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  struck  by  any  of  its  sur- 
roundings. The  street  itself  is  but  of 
third-rate  character,  and  the  houses  are 
but  of  a  common  stamp.  Near  Broadway, 
however,  one  may  notice  a  small  brick 
ofBce,  neatly  built,  of  one  story,  with 
gable  to  the  street,  but  with  doors  and 
windows  closed,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance one  of  security.  Near  the  door 
may  be  seen  a  little  sign  which  reads 
thus :  *  Entrance  next  door :  office  hours 
from  nine  to  three.*  The  next  door,  to 
which  we  are  referred,  is  a  plain  three- 
story  brick  dwelling,  with  no  name  on 
the  door,  and  might  be  taken  for  the 
residence  of  some  well-to-do  old-fash- 
ioned family.  Hence  one  is  quite  start- 
led to  find  that  this  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  diief  capitalist  of  America.  En- 
tering the  street-door,  one  will  find  him- 
self in  a  small  vestibule,  neatly  floored 
with  checkered  oil-cloth,  and  opening  a 
door  on  his  left,  he  will  enter  a  well- 
lighted  frontroom,  destitute  of  any  fVir- 
niture  but  a  counting-house  desk  and  a 
few  chairs.  At  this  desk  stands  an 
accountant  (or  perhaps  two)  working  at 
a  set  of  books,  and  evidently  enjoying 
an  easy  berth.  He  will  answer  all  ordi- 
nary inquiries,  will  do  the  duty  of  refus- 
ing charitable  demands,  and  will  attend 
to  any  thing  in  the  ordinary  run  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  if  one  has  any  thing  special 
on  hand,  he  will  point  to  a  door  opening 
into  a  rear  office.  This  apartment  is  of 
moderate  size  and  of  simple  furniture. 
On  the  table  are  a  few  books,  and  on 
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opening  one  of  them,  which  appears  well 
thumbed,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
maps  of  plots  of  dty  property,  carefully 
and  elegantly  executed,  and  embracing 
the  boundaries  of  an  enormous  estate. 
Seated  by  the  table  may  generally  be 
seen  a  stoat-built  man  with  large  and 
unattractive  features,  and  upon  the 
whole  an  ordinary  face,  fie  is  plainly 
dressed,  and  has  a  somewhat  care-worn 
look,  and  appears  to  be  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age.  One  naturally  feels  (that 
is,  if  he  be  a  poor  man)  that  it  is  quite 
a  rare  thing  to  address  a  capitalist,  and 
especially  when  that  capitalist  is  the 
representative,  say  of  twenty  -  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Such,  at  least,  was  our 
experience  at  our  first  interview  with 
William  B.  Astor. 

Mr.  Astor  occupies  an  imposing  man- 
sion in  Lafayette  Place,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining  is  the  magnificent  library 
to  whidi  we  have  referred,  and  which 
should  commemorate  the  name  of  the 
son  as  well  as  that  of  the  fiither.  At 
this  house  he  spends  that  small  portion 
of  his  time  which  is  not  occupied  by  his 
duties  in  Prince  street,  where  he  does  a 
fViU  day's  work  (Sundays  excepted)  every 
day  in  the  week.  Thus  the  daUy  rou- 
tine of  the  richest  man  in  America  is 
a  walk  to  and  firom  home,  of  a  half-mile 
or  so,  and  dose  attention  to  business. 

The  care  of  Mr.  Aster's  estate  is  a  vast 
burden.  His  tenements  of  all  grades 
number  several  hundreds,  ranging  fit>m 
the  dwelling  at  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  to  the  magnificent  warehouse 
or  hotel  at  thirty  thousand  dollars.  To 
relieve  himself  from  the  more  vexatious 
features  of  his  business,  he  has  commit- 
ted his  real  estate  collections  to  an  ngent 
who  does  the  work  well,  and  who  is,  no 
doubt,  largely  paid.  He,  with  his  clerks, 
collects  rents,  and  makes  returns  of  a 
rent-roll,  whose  very  recital  would  be  wea- 
risome. As  a  matter  of  course,  such  a 
man  must  employ  a  small  army  of  paint- 
ers, carpenters,  and  other  mechanics,  in 
order  to  keep  up  suitable  repairs.  As 
Mr.  Astor  pays  no  insurance,  the  work 
of  rebuilding  after  fires  is  in  itself  a 
large  item. 


A  large  part  of  Mr.  Astor's  property 
consbts  of  vacant  lots,  which  are  in  con- 
tinual demand,  and  whidi  he  generally 
prefers  to  hold  rather  than  sell ;  hence 
he  is  much  employed  with  architects  and 
master-builders,  and  always  has  several 
blocks  in  course  of  erection.  This  is  a 
very  heavy  burden,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  help  derived  fix>m  his  fiimily,  would, 
we  believe,  crush  him.  However,  his 
son,  John  Jacob,  is  quite  a  business 
man,  and  bears  his  share  of  the  load. 
This  young  gentleman  has  shown  his 
patriotism  by  serving  in  the  army  for 
the  Union,  in  which  he  bears  an  import- 
ant commission.  In  addition  to  this, 
Mr.  Astor  has  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  of 
business  character  and  habits,  once  a 
member  of  one  of  the  largest  shipping 
houses  in  the  city,  who  has  become 
connected  with  the  family  by  marriage. 
The  labors  of  all  these  parties  would 
not  be  more  ttian  adequate  to  the  task 
of  collecting  interest  on  bonds,  looking 
after  dividends,  etc.,  since  that  little  fire- 
proof office  in  Prince  street  contains 
several  millions  of  Qovemment  and  State 
securities. 

In  order  to  give  something  like  an 
estimate  of  the  immense  income  rolling 
in  upon  this  family,  we  must  commence 
with  the  fact  that  two  dollars  per  day  is 
considered  fair  wages  for  working  men ; 
that  the  man  who  makes  five  dollars  per 
day  all  the  year  round  may  be  consid- 
ered very  fortunate;  that  ten  dollars 
per  day  is  attained  by  that  few  who  are 
more  fitvored  and  gifted,  and  whose  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  is  about  one  to  a 
thousand.  Starting  firom  this  estimate, 
we  may  be  better  prepared  to  rate  Mr. 
Aster's  position  by  comparing  any  of 
the  above  suras  with  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  is  said  to  be  his  daily  in- 
come. Bless  me  t  one  can  not  but  ex- 
claim ;  here  Croesus  himself  might  die 
with  envy.  Yet  we  reply,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  let  no  one  envy  the  man 
of  gold.  It  is  said  that  when  John  Ja- 
cob Astor  was  once  congratulated  by  a 
certain  person  for  his  wealth,  he  replied 
by  pointing  to  his  pile  of  bonds,  and 
maps  of  property,  at  the  same  lime  in- 
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qairing:  'Would  you  like  to  manage 
these  matters  for  your  board  and 
clothes?'  The  man  demurred  to  the 
idea.  '  Sir,*  continued  the  rich  man,  *ti 
u  all  that  I  get/*  Hence,  thinking  on 
these  things,  we  have  never  envied  Mr. 
Astor,  and  would  not  bear  the  burden 
of  his  wealth  for  all  its  glory.  It  is  not 
the  possession  but  the  use  of  money, 
which  affords  enjoyment,  and  this  is  a 
secret  which  the  rich  seldom  learn. 
Alas  I  among  the  annals  of  moneyed 
men,  how  seldom  do  we  meet  a  Stuart 
or  a  Lenox — ^men  who  have  learned  what 
Goldsmith  calls  *the  luxury  of  doing 
good.' 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  misfortunes 
of  the  rich,  to  be  subject  to  the  atten- 
tions of  parasites  and  flatterers,  and 
hence  they  can  not  possess  that  same 
certainty  of  the  value  of  friendship  en- 
joyed by  the  poor.  The  latter  of  these 
dasses  know  that  when  a  kind  act  is 
done  to  them,  it  comes  from  a  pure  mo- 
tive ;  the  other  seldom  can  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  from  selfish  ends.  To  illustrate 
the  idea  which  wealth  suggests,  as  to 
the  motive  of  friendly  visitors,  we  may 
state  that  among  Mr.  Aster's  class-mates 
in  Columbia  College  was  a  young  man 
who  became  a  preacher.  The  students 
separated  —  the  one  to  handle  millions, 
and  to  touch  the  springs  of  the  money- 
market,  and  become  the  colossus  of 
wealth ;  the  other  to  his  flock,  as  a  poor 
domestic  missicmary,  whose  history  was 


indeed  a  '  shady  side.'  The  latter  strug- 
gled on  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
never  in  all  his  privations  thought  of  i 
sending  a  begging-letter  to  his  old  class- 
mate. But  being  once  upon  a  time  in 
New-York,  he  3rielded  to  the  inclination 
to  make  him  a  visit  Mr.  Astor  received 
him  coiuieously,  and  the  two  conversed 
on  the  scenes  of  their  early  days.  As 
the  pastor  arose  to  depart,  an  idea  struck 
the  capitalist's  heart,  which  we  mention 
to  his  credit  ^Can  I  do  any  thing  for 
youf*  he  inquired.  He  had,  in  feet, 
misconceived  the  object  of  the  visit, 
and  supposed  that  under  the  guise  of  a 
friendly  call,  lurked  an  inclination  to 
beg,  which  fear  of  reftisal  had  sup- 
pressed. The  poor  clergyman  at  once 
perceived  the  drift  of  the  question.' 
Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from 
his  mind,  and  blushing  at  the  thought, 
he  acknowledged  the  suggestion  with  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  retired. 

Perhaps  a  view  of  the  unrest  of  the 
human  heart  appears  most  terrible  when 
contrasted  with  the  almost  fabulous 
heaps  of  surrounding  wealth,  and  one 
is  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Goldsmith : 

*  Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind ; 
With  secret  course  which  no  loud  streams 

annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy ; 
SUll  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 
Our  own  felicity  wo  make  or  find.' 


THUNDER  ALL   ROUND! 

*'  When  it  once  begins  to  thunder. 

You  will  hear  it  all  around ! ' 
And  we  waited  —  till  in  wonder 

Soon  we  heard  the  awful  sound : 
Crashing  cannon,  rifle-rattle. 

Bowing  many  a  traitor-head : 
On,  McClellan,  with  the  battle ! 

Strike  the  Typhon-serpent  dead  I 
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WAS   HE    SUCCESSFUL? 

•  Do  but  grasp  into  the  tliick  of  human  Ufc  I    lv«ry  one  UvM  It— to  not  many  is  It  krurtcn;  and  seise  U 
where  you  wiU,  it  Is  interesting.'— ^o«M«. 

*  SoccnsruL.— Terminating  in  accomplishing  what  is  wished  or  intianded.*— Tr«&«t«r*«  Dictionary/. 

married  sister;  so  the  selectmen,  after 


CHAPTEB     T. 

BOMS  ACCOUNT  OF  JOEL  BUBJTS  07  BUBN8VILLX. 

You  will  find,  as  you  travel  through 
the  country,  but  few  very  poor  people  in 
New-England.  Rarely  are  the  *  select- 
men' called  to  act  either  on  applications 
for  admission  as  onp  of  the  *  town's 
poor/  or  to  *bind  out*  a  boy  or  girl  till 
one-and-twenty. 

One  evening — ^it  was  the  close  of  a 
cold,  raw  day  in  the  latter  part  (rf  No- 
vember— ^the  stage  deposited  a  woman, 
and  a  lad  perhaps  twelve  years  old,  at 
the  village  tavern  in  Sudbury.  She  was 
intending  to  ride  all  night ;  indeed,  she 
had  paid  her  *fare'  through  to  New- 
Haven,  but,  seized  with  sudden  iUness, 
she  was  compelled  to  stop.  Her  malady 
proved  to  be  typhus  fever.  The  doctor 
was  summoned,  who  subjected  his  pa- 
tient to  the  terrific  treatment  then  in 
vogue  for  that  disorder,  and  in  due  course 
she  died.  It  turned  out  on  inquiry,  that 
the  woman,  whose  name  was  Bums,  was 
on  her  way  to  a  married  sister's  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  further,  that  she  was  a  widow, 
the  lad  her  only  child,  and  the  sister  in 
Pennsylvania  the  only  near  relation  she 
had  in  the  world.  This  sister  was  by  no 
means  in  affluent  circumstances,  but  she 
could  offer  a  home  to  *  Sarah,'  which  the 
latter  was  glad  to  accept  After  dis- 
posing of  the  trifling  articles  unsuitable 
to  carry  with  her,  she  had  barely  money 


ascertaining  what  money  still  remained 
in  the  purse  of  the  deceased,  undertook 
the  burial  They  ordered  a  cheap  pine 
coffin,  scantily  '  stained.'  It  cost  but  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  to  dig  the  grave,  and 
old  Sally  agreed  to  *  lay  the  woman  out' 
ibr  the  comfortable  dress  she  wore  on 
arriving  at  the  inn.  Of  the  three  select- 
men of  Sudbury,  two  were  fit)m  the  east 
part  of  the  town— thrifty,  hard-working 
fiurmers ;  the  third  was  a  Mr.  Bellows,  a 
popular  store-keeper  of  the  village.  The 
latter  had  not  interfered  with  the  action 
of  his  colleagues,  because  he  himself  was 
very  busy,  and  they,  having  very  little 
to  do  at  that  season,  were  pleased  with 
the  excitement  the  affiur  afibrded  them. 
But  passing  the  inn  the  morning  Mrs. 
Bums  was  to  be  buried,  Mr.  Bellows 
stepped  in  a  moment  at  the  request  of 
the  landlord,  who  was  a  kind-hearted 
fellow,  and  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied 
with  the  arrangements.  Ascending  to 
the  chamber,  he  saw  a  sad  but  handsome- 
looking  boy  standing  over  a  rudely  con- 
structed coffin,  a  picture  of  sorrow  and 
despair.  The  little  fellow  had  witnessed 
the  action  of  the  coarse-hearted  men  who 
took  the  direction  of  the  funeral  He 
heard  their  private  discussion  as  to  the 
*  cost  of  biuying  the  woman.'  He  was  a 
witness  to  their  haggling  with  Aunt 
Sally  about  laying  her  out  He  could 
hear  various  propositions  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  with  him.      He    saw  his 


enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  herself    mother  hurriedly  draped  for  the  coffin 


and  *Joel'  to  their  new  abode.  The 
poor  woman's  journey  was  intermpted, 
as  we  have  explained,  at  Sudbury,  and  a 
new  direction  given  to  it  She  departed 
for  *the  undiscovered  country,'  leaving 
little  Joel  to  cry  himself  asleep ;  for  the 
time  quite  heart-broken,  and  desolate 
enough. 
There  was  not  time  to  write  to  the 


and  placed  inside  of  it  He  did  not  sob 
nor  cry ;  a. dreadful  reality  had  so  over- 
come him,  tiiat  he  lost  the  power  of  doing 
either.  Once  or  twice,  when  every  body 
had  left  the  room,  he  had  stolen  softly 
up  and  kissed  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and 
some  tears  would  then  roll  down  his 
cheeks.  It  was  at  such  a  time  that  Mr. 
Bellows  entered,  and  his  heart  smote 
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him  that  he  had  not  sooner  looked  in. 
He  spoke  kindly  to  Joel,  which  seemed 
to  loose  the  flood-gates  of  his  grie(  and 
for  a  time  he  continued  to  cry  in  the 
Biost  piteous  manner.  Mr.  Bellows  soon 
decided  what  to  do.  His  own  &mily  was 
small ;  he  had  a  wife  and  one  child — a 
little  girl  nine  years  old.  He  took  Joel 
in  his  Up,  told  him  not  to  cry — ^that  he 
should  go  home  with  him,  and  he  his 
boy.  The  tone  in  which  this  was  uttered 
had  more  effect  to  soothe  the  lad  than 
what  was  said  to  him.  After  -a  few 
minutes,  Joel  was  persuaded  to  leaye  the 
room  and  to  accompany  his  new  friend  to 
the  house.  Mr.  Bellows  then  called  on 
his  minister,  and  requested  him  to  per- 
form the  funeral  rites  at  the  grave ;  for 
80  little  interest  had  been  shown  in  the 
fiite  of  the  strange  woman,  that  her  ill- 
nees  had  not  eyen  been  communicated  to 
the  clei^gyman,  and  the  selectmen  did 
not  think  it  *  worth  while  to  have  any 
fimeralM  Mr.  Bellows  hurried  back  to 
the  inn.  The  coffin  was  placed  in  a 
wagon.  It  was  followed  by  the  clergy- 
man and  Mr.  Bellows,  the  two  other 
selectmen,  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and 
his  wife.  The  burying-ground  was  soon 
reached,  a  short  prayer  made,  and  the 
company  dispersed,  leaving  the  man  to 
fill  up  the  grave  according  to  contract 
Mr.  Bellows  and  his  two  associates  re- 
tamed  to  the  tavern  together,  in  order, 
is  the  latter  expressed  it,  to  settle  up 
the  business.  Going  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  taking  seats  around  a  small 
table,  one  of  them  opened  the  subject  in 
a  serious  and  important  tone,  indicative 
of  the  weight  of  responsibility  he  felt 
was  resting  on  his  shoulders,  by  asking 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  boy. 
.  ^  What  do  you  think  best  to  do  with 
him  ? '  said  Mr.  Bellows. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  room  in  the 
town-house.  There  is  nobody  there  now 
but  Aunt  Lois  and  foolish  Tom,  and  we 
can  probably  bind  him  out  next  spring.* 

*I  don't  think  we  have  a  right  to 
diarge  the  town  with  the  expense,'  said 
selectman  number  two.  *We  -know 
where  the  boy  came  from ;  the  best  way 
is  to  s^id  him  back  to  Qranby.' 


*  He  has  got  an  aunt,'  said  the  other ; 
^hadn't  we  better  write  to  her  V 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Bellows,  *I 
will  cut  this  matter  short  I  will  take 
the  lad  myse]£  You  shall  bind  him  out 
to  me  in  the  regular  way.  I  do  not 
think  you  need  fear  any  interference 
from  the  town  of  Granby.  As  to  his 
aunt,  I  propose  first  to  write  and  get 
her  consent  If  she  prefers  to  take  the 
boy,  why,  she  will  send  for  him.' 

This  question  disposed  of^  the  spokes- 
man next  proposed  to  go  into  the  ac- 
counts ;  which  meant  his  own  and  his 
neighbor's  charge  for  time  and  personal 
expenses  twice  fit>m  East-Sudbury  with 
horse  and  wagon.  They  thought  six 
dollars  about  right 

*How  do  you  propose  to  be  paid?' 
quoth  Mr.  Bellows. 

*  Twenty  dollars  and  seventy -two 
cents  was  in  their  possession,  taken 
fir(nn  the  pocket  of  the  woman  after  she 
died.' 

*■  And  how  did  you  dare  interfere  with 
property  of  any  kind,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bellows,  his  smothered  indignation 
bursting  forth,  ^without  consulting  with 
me  ?  Don't  you  know  the  landlord  has 
the  first  claim  on  every  thing  till  his  bill 
is  paid  ?  Don't  you  know,  too,  you  are 
simply  doing  the  town  business,  and  if 
you  have  any  claim,  the  town  must  pay 
you  for  it?' 

*  Well,  that  ifl  so,  I  guess,'  said  the 
third.  *  It  ia  agin  the  town.  Fll  take 
my  chances,  for  one — ^had  rather  settle  it 
that  way,  any  how.' 

The  result  of  the  conference  was,  that 
the  whole  business,  including  the  twenty 
dollars  and  seventy -two  cents,  was 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Bellows,  leaving  his 
colleagues  to  make  out  and  collect  their 
bill  at  leisure.  Joel's  aunt  was  written 
to,  and  freely  gave  her  consent  that  the 
boy  should  go  with  his  new  friend.  The 
latter  promptly  paid  the  bill  at  the  inn, 
and  the  doctor  for  his  services,  and  soon 
after  paid  his  colleagues  what  they 
claimed,  lest  it  might  in  the  future  be 
a  subject  of  comment  when  Joel  grew 
up. 

He  was  a  good  man,  this  Mr.  Bellows; 
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not  spocially  refined  in  manner,  but  pos- 
sessing a  delicacy  of  character  and  a 
lively  sensibility  which  placed  him 
among  the  ranks  of  nature's  noblemen. 
He  had  been  fortunate  in  business,  and 
owned  the  principal  store  in  the  place, 
where  he  exercised  a  decided  influence. 

Little  Joel  gave  promise  of  not  disap- 
pointing his  patron's  expectations.  Jn 
&ct,  he  was  a  child  of  most  engaging 
manners.  His  features  were  not  regular, 
nor  indeed  handsome ;  but  he  had  bright 
black  eyes,  a  fine  complexion,  and  an 
open,  ingenuous  countenance.  He  was 
treated  by  Mr.  Bellows  as  considerately 
as  if  he  were  his  own  son.  To  be  sure, 
Joel  had  some  unpleasant  scenes  to  pass 
through.  As  nothing  is  ever  lost  sight 
of  in  a  small  country  village,  the  story 
of  how  he  came  to  be  living  with  Mr, 
Bellows  was  not  forgotten.  At  school, 
occasionally,  one  of  the  boys  would,  on 
some  slight  provocation,  point  at  him 
and  call  him  ^Bellows's  nigger,'  or  make 
faces  and  cry  *  charity  boy,*  *  town's 
poor.'  Now,  fortunately,  Joel  had  a 
happy,  joyous  nature — somewhat  fiery 
and  irascible,  but  still  joyous— else  he 
might  have  become  morbidly  miserable. 
As  it  was,  these  manifestations  only  pro- 
voked his  anger,  and  led  him  for^with 
into  a  rough-and-tumble  fight,  in  which, 
whether  victor  or  not,  he  always  showed 
unquestionable  pluck.  If  he  came  o£f 
second-best  a  dozen  times,  he  went  con- 
fidently into  the  thirteenth  trial,  brave 
as  Bruce,  and  equally  successful  At 
length  the  voice  of  gossip  was  hushed. 
Joel  became  the  most  popular  lad  in  the 
village.  Every  body  liked  him,  and  what 
is  better,  he  deserved  it 

But  the  evil  days  came  at  last  to  good 
Mr.  Bellows — came  after  years  of  happy, 
moderate,  unclouded  prosperity.  First 
his  wife  died.  This  was  when  Joel  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  Ellen  Bellows 
seventeen.  The  illness  was  short,  and 
the  daughter  was  summoned  from  board- 
ing-school in  time  only  to  attend  her 
mother's  funeral  Mr.  Bellows,  aft«r 
that,  as  every  body  said,  was  an  altered 
man.  He  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
business.    Some  people  thought  at  times 


he  acted  strangely,  by  which  they  meant 
he  was  a  little  but  of  his  head.  Still, 
his  affairs  oould  not  suffer  while  such  a 
young  man  as  Joel  Bums  was  about 
The  fact  is,  in  some  things  matters  were 
even  better  managed  than  befora  But 
great  mistakes  were  made  in  the  pur- 
chase of  goods,  which  Mr.  Bellows  con- 
tinued to  attend  to,  and  which  Joel  had 
too  much  respect  for  his  bene&ctor  to 
criticise.  The  succeeding  year,  specula- 
tion in  wool  ran  high.  Mr.  Bellows  was 
anxious  to  go  into  it  Joel  took  the 
freedom  of  begging  him  not  to  do  so. 
The  latter  appeared  to  be  persuaded; 
but  he  did  what  was  worse  than  engaging 
actively  in  purchases,  for  then  he  would 
have  had  Joel's  tact  and  energy  to  aid 
him.  He  lent  his  name  to  an  acquaint- 
ance, for  a  very  large  amount,  who  was 
to  go  extensively  into  the  scheme  with 
him  and  divide  the  profits.  The  result 
was  disastrous.  Wool  fell  rapidly.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  borrow  money  on 
it  and  hold  it  over  to  the  next  season — 
worse  and  worse;  Mr.  Bellows  was 
ruined. 

One  morning,  very  early,  several 
attachments  were  levied  on  his  goods, 
and  the  store  was  shut  up.  One  of  the 
officers  next  proceeded  to  the  house  and 
took  possession  there,  so  that  Mr.  Bel- 
lows was  now  tied  hand  and  foot 

I  suppose  few  of  my  readers  can  ap- 
preciate what  it  is  for  a  man  to  ' fail  up' 
in  the  country.  In  our  large  cities,  it  is 
regarded,  to  be  sure,  as  a  misfortune, 
but  one  to  which  every  merchant  4s 
exposed ;  and  the  usual  course  is  to  pro- 
pose a  compromise,  obtain  a  release,  and 
set  cheerfully  to  work  again,  with  loss  of 
property,  doubtless,  but  not  with  any 
damage  to  reputation.  But  in  the  coun- . 
try,  fiiilure  is  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  and 
a  *fiuled  man'  is  looked  and  pointed  at 
something  as  a  felon  would  be. 

When  Joel  Bums  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing and  found  every  thing  in  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff,  he  was  astounded,  for  Mr. 
Bellows  had  not  told  him  a  word  about 
his  last  yearns  operations.  He  perceived 
the  amounts  were  laiger  than  could  ever 
be  realized.    He  took  in  the  whole  situ- 
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ation  at  a  glance.  He  hastened  to  con- 
sult with  Mr.  Bellows,  but  he  was 
listened  to  with  entire  apathy.  The 
merchant  would  say  but  little,  and  that 
was  so  incoherent  and  unintelligible,  it 
was  eyident  he  was  laboring  under 
mental  aberration.  He  continued  moody 
through  the  day,  and  the  next  morning 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  had 
seyered  an  artery. 

At  this  time  Joel  was  in  his  twenty- 
second  yetr.  Already  displaying  ex- 
traordinary capacity  in  affairs,  this 
event  served  to  call  out  all  his  re- 
sources. 

I  onght  to  have  mentioned,  before  this, 
what  every  body  wiU  guess,  that  Joel 
was  desperately  in  love  with  Ellen  Bel- 
lows, without,  however,  giving  her  the 
least  reason  to  believe  so,  beyond  that 
silent,  nnobtrusive  devotion  which  gu'ls, 
after  all,  are  not  very  apt  to  mistake. 
Joel  felt  that  in  his  situation  he  had  no 
right  to  attempt  to  win  EUen*s  affec- 
tion ;  but  he  unconsdously  took  the  very 
best  way  to  win  it  In  his  intercourse 
with  her  he  was  reserved,  almost  formal, 
and,  I  may  say,  apparently  indifferent 
Ellen,  when  she  came  home  from  school 
to  spend  her  vacations,  used  to  feel  a 
good  deal  piqued  that  Joel  was  not  more 
demonstrative  in  his  welcome.  I  can  not 
believe  she  did  not  comprehend  pretty 
well  how  Joel  really  felt ;  but  his  man- 
ner annoyed  her,  nevertheless.  For 
example,  he  would  frequently  step  aside 
and  permit  another  to  wait  on  Miss  Bel- 
lows, when  Miss  Bellows  would  much 
prefer  Joel  had  not  been  so  accommo- 
dating. In  ftct,  she  was  vexed  with 
him  half  the  thne  fbr  what  she  called 
his  stupidity,  and  half  the  time  tantalized 
by  his  *  studious  reserve.*  Meanwhile, 
Joel  pursued  his  career  of  self-martyr- 
dom, honest  and  true-hearted. 

Now  the  scene  had  changed,  and  Joel 
was  no  longer  the  diffident  youth,  but  a 
man,  competent  and  enei^getlc.  He  took 
the  direction  of  every  thing;  nothing 
was  overlooked.  Of  course  the  relatives 
were  sent  for.  It  was  the  old  story: 
they  had  paid  great  respect  to  their  rich 
cousin,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  care 


much  for  the  memory  of  the  broken- 
down  insolvent 

The  day  of  the  fimeral  arrived  —  a 
dreary  November  day.  It  was  just 
eleven  years  from  the  day  JoeFs  mother 
was  buried  and  he  himself  taken  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bellows.  Joel  did  not  for- 
get it,  and  it  gave  additional  strength 
to  carry  out  what  devolved  on  him. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at 
the  house.  The  drcumstances  of  the 
fikihire  and  subsequent  suicide,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  only  daughter,  and  the  many 
petty  incidents,  which  were  now  the  town 
talk,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  good 
people,  and  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  it  by  attending  the  fimeraL  They 
wanted  to  see  how  the  corpse  would 
look.  They  were  crazy  to  know  how 
Ellen  Bellows  would  appear,  and  what 
Joel  Bums  would  do.  So  the  house  was 
thronged.  After  all,  there  was  not  much 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  The  corpse 
was  not  exposed;  Ellen  Bellows,  con- 
trary to  all  custom  in  New-England, 
remained  in  her  chamber,  for  which,  as 
you  may  believe,  she  was  pretty  tho- 
roughly picked  to  pieces;  and  Joel 
Bums  sat  quietly,  with  sad  but  tranquil 
countenance,  among  the  mourners. 

The  next  day  Joel  called  Ellen  aside 
and  asked  her  whether  sUb  was  not  go- 
ing home  with  her  aunt 

^  Am  I  not  to  stay  here  f '  she  said. 

Joel  could  not  explain  to  her  just  then 
the  absolute  ndn  which  stared  her  in  the 
fiu^e.  He  simply  answered :  *No,  Ellen, 
you  must  go  away  for  a  few  weeks. 
There  is  much  to  do,  and  for  a  time  you 
had  better  be  absent' 

*  Very  well,  Joel,  if  you  advise  it  I 
have  nobody  else  to  advise  me ; '  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

Joel  remained  calm.  He  had  pre- 
viously made  up  his  mind  just  what  to 
do,  and  he  brought  all  the  energy  of  his 
nature  to  sustain  him.  His  composed 
air  helped  to  restore  Ellen — ^e  tried 
to  be  as  calm  as  he. 

^But  aunt,  since  she  came,  has  not 
invited  me  return  with  her,'  she  said. 

*  Oh  1  but  she  will,  I  am  sure,'  replied 
Joel,  and  he  went  out  rather  abraptly ; 
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for  here  was  an  obstacle  to  his  plan 
which  did  not  occur  to  him  before.  He 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  aunt,  and  found 
her  preparing  to  leave  that  afternoon. 

*  You  will  take  Ellen  with  you,  I  sup- 
pose?* he  said. 

^  I  am  sure  I  had  not  thought  of  doing 
it  You  know  all  the  children  are  home, 
and  really  we  have  no  room  at  present' 

Two  weeks  previous  she  had  written 
a  pressing  invitation  to  Ellen  to  come  at 
this  particular  tune.  Joel  bluntly  re- 
minded her  of  it 

*Yes,  but  circumstance  alter  cases. 
The  fact  is,  I  can't  afford  to  maintain  the 
girl,  and  I  don't  think  I  had  better  be- 
gin ;  and  that's  the  English  of  it,  Joel, 
if  you  force  me  to  say  so.  You  know 
very  well  there  won't  be  a  cent  left' 

*  I  think  I  know  more  about  that  than 
you  do,'  replied  Joel,  with  an  air  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  diplomat^ 
*and,  I  assure  you,  Ellen  will  not  be 
left  penniless ;  and  if  you  will  insist  on 
her  going  with  you  for  a  short  time  — 
mind,  I  say  iruUt — I  promise  before 
long  to  make  certain  disclosures  which 
will  satisfy  you  as  to  my  assertion.  But 
she  must  not  be  here  while  they  are  set- 
tling up.     You  understand.' 

The  old  lady  did  not  understand,  but 
Joel  carried  hfk  point  by  the  aid  of  the 
mystery  with  wUch  he  surrounded  it 
It  put  her  on  her  good  behavior  at  once, 
lest  she  should  lose  the  promised  revela- 
tion. She  spoke  even  affectionately  to 
Ellen,  and  declared  she  should  not  let 
her  remain  in  the  house  alone,  but  she 
must  go  home  with  her. 

Before  the  two  left  Sudbury,  Joel  had 
a  very  long  interview  with  Ellen.  What 
passed  at  that  interview  never  transpired, 
but  the  young  girl's  countenance,  though 
very  sad,  did  not  wear  the  desolate  and 
despairing  expression  which  it  exhibited 
before. 

The  stage  now  drew  up,  the  ladies  got 
in,  and  it  rolled  away,  leaving  Joel  and 
the  deputy-sheriffs  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  premises. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Sud- 


bury the  country,  at  the  time  I  speak  of 
it,  had  a  wild  and  forbidding  appearance. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  immense 
forest  which  stretched  along  a  continu- 
ous ridge  of  land  covering  both  sides  of 
it  and  the  plain  below.  On  one  side  of 
this  ridge  the  face  of  the  country  was 
very  rough ;  on  the  other  side,  through  a 
fine  intervale,  flowed  a  stream  of  respect- 
able size  called  Pine  Creek,  which  took 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  was  fed  by  innumerable 
springs  and  rivulets  fix>m  the  surround- 
ing hills.  Neariy  a  thousand  acres  of 
these  lands  were  owned  by  an  old  mer- 
chant in  New-York,  who  had  taken  them 
for  debt  many  years  before,  and  had  be- 
come, as  he  said,  tired  of  paying  taxes 
on  them. 

Joel  had  had  his  eye  on  the  property 
for  two  or  three  years.  What  his  views 
wore,  we  shall  presently  see,  fwr  no  sooner 
did  Miss  Bellows  quit  Sudbury  with  her 
aunt,  than  Joel,  after  remarking  to  the 
sheriff  that  he  did  not  propose  to  inter- 
fere with  him  in  any  way,  proceeded  to 
pack  his  trunks,  which  he  removed  to 
the  inn.  Then  he  hired  a  horse  and 
wagon  for  a  week,  and  set  off  no  one 
knew  whither.  He  came  back  within 
the  time  limited,  and  found  a  committee 
of  creditors  awaiting  his  return.  They 
wanted  to  engage  him  to  sell  out  the 
stock  of  goods  and  to  close  up  Mr.  Bel- 
lows' affiurs.  Joel  declined  the  service, 
although  the  offers  were  liberal  and' 
coupled  with  the  intimation  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  starting  him 
in  business  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Bellows.  Joel  resolutely  declined.  He 
knew  the  estate  was  hopelessly  insolv- 
ent, and  that  he  could  not  be  of  the 
least  service  to  Ellen  by  any  labors  he 
should  undertake ;  and  besides,  he  did 
not  care  to  even  appear  to  thrive  out  of 
the  broken  fortunes  of  his  patron.  When 
still  pressed  by  the  now  perplexed  cred- 
itors, he  turned  sharply  on  them  and 
said:  *  Gentlemen,  don't  you  think  it 
would  have  been  more  judicious,  not  to 
say  more  humane,  had  you  waited  on 
Mr.  Bellows  in  his  lifetime,  and  request- 
ed him  to  undertake  this  service  instead 
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fd  pooncing  on  his  inoperfy,  closing  hit 
store,  and  hunying  him  into  his  grsTO  f 
Ho  was  an  honest  man,  and  would  hare 
worked  honestly  for  jomr  benefit,  and  I 
would  have  aided  him.  As  it  is,  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  lift  a  finger  for  yon. 
Good  morning.' 

Joel  kit  the  same  day  for  New-York, 
and  did  not  again  return  to  Sudbury. 
Some  weeks  afterward,  in  mid-winter, 
the  report  was  circulated  thai  he  was 
living  in  the  woods  on  Pine  Creek. 
Then  the  story  went  alHX)ad  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  crazy  and  had  turned 
hermit.  This  was  followed  by  other 
rumors  still  more  ridiculous. 

I  have  no  desire  to  alarm  the  reader 
on  Joel's  account  It  is  time,  therefore, 
I  should  say  that  he  had  formed  exten- 
sire  plans  for  the  "future,  which  he  was 
proccNMling  to  carry  out  During  his 
week's  absence  he  went  carefhlly  over 
the  entire  tract  owned  by  the  old  mer- 
diant  in  New-York.  This  lay  on  botii 
sides  of  the  creek,  and  extended  to  the 
eastward  quite  over  the*  ridge.'  It  was 
wdl  timbered  and  beautifully  situated. 
After  making  these  observations,  Joel 
proceeded  to  New-York  and  called  on 
the  proprietor.  He  stated  his  oliject  to 
be  to  purchase  a  hundred  acres  of  the 
tract)  for  whidi  he  would  pay  five  dol- 
lars an  acre  cash.  He  wanted,  besides, 
the  refusal  of  the  rest  of  the  property, 
fbr  a  certmn  time,  at  the  same  rate.  The 
old  merduuit  was  pleased  with  Joel's 
ingenuous  manner  as  well  as  with  his 
intelligence.  He  questioned  him  mi- 
nutely about  the  lands,  for  he  had  never 
seen  them,  and  asked  him  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  with  his  purchase.  Joel 
answered  promptly  and  truthfblly.  He 
put  the  owner  in  possession  of  every 
material  fiust 

*  And  all  you  will  give  is  five  dollars 
per  acre?' 

'Yes.' 

*Do  you  think  that  is  all  the  lands 
are  really  worth?' 

•  *I  hope  to  make  them  worth  much 
more  to  me,  else  I  would  not  seek  to 
boy,'  responded  JoeL     'What  they  are 
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worth  to  you,  is  for  you  to  judge  after 
what  I  have  said  about  them.' 

!niereupon  the  old  gentleman  told  Joel 
he  would  do  better  by  him  than  he  asked. 
He  would  sell  him  the  whole,  receive  the 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  take  back  a 
mortgage  for  the  baknce.  Joel  would  not 
accept  this  proposition.  He  wanted  one 
hundred  acres,  and  he  wanted  to  pay  for 
them,  and  the  money  was  ready  at  five 
dollars  the  acre,  and  he  desired  the  re- 
fusal of  the  balance  at  the  same  rate. 
The  bargain  was  closed  in  this  way,  and 
Joel  went  on  to  his  own  property  rejoic- 
ing. The  plot  selected  by  him  was  from 
that  portion  nearest  to  the  road,  which 
here  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and  at  a 
point  of  the  stream  most  fiivorable  for 
the  erection  of  a  Bow-mill,  This  hun- 
dred acres  Joel  had  had  carefully  sur- 
veyed before  he  went  to  New-York.  It 
embraced  a  portion  of  the  '  ridge,'  with  a 
front  on  the  stream.  The  old  village 
was  miserably  situated,  on  the  ancient 
principle  of  putting  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  township,  and  a  new  road  had  been 
talked  of  fbr  some  time,  which  would 
shorten  the  communication  between  two 
important  points,  and  leave  it  to  one  side.  ^ 
Tfads  was  also  known  to  Joel,  and  it  led 
him  to  greater  oiergy  in  trying  to  secure 
the  property.  But  he  did  not  omit  to 
mention  this  circumstance  in  his  inter- 
view with  the  proprietor,  though,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  he  was  tempted  to  keep 
silent.  Joel  Bums  had  a  fine  moral 
sense,  to  violate  whidi,  gave  him  pain. 
Without  going  through  any  argument 
on  the  subject^  he  felt  that  it  would 
amount  to  a  deception  if  he  withheld 
the  information. 

At  the  time  <d  Mr.  Bellows'  death 
Joel  was  wordi  about  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  His  benefkustor  had  not  only 
paid  him  a  full  salaiy,  but,  besides 
this,  perceiving  that  Joel  displayed  an 
aptitude  for  business,  Mr.  Bellows  al- 
Wfped  him  privileges  by  which  he  was 
able  to  make  some  money  on  his  own 
account  The  result  was,  he  had  ac- 
cumulated the  sum  I  have  mentioned, 
from  which  had  now  been  disbursed 
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five  hundred  dollars  for  the  land  pur- 
chase. 

Throogfa  the  wmter  Joel  was  very 
busy.  He  hired  four  stout,  active  lum- 
bermen, built  a  rude  log -hut,  which 
was  com^Hlable  enough  inside,  and  all 
set  to  work  first  to  cut  a  road  to  the 
highway,  llien  tiiey  commenced  clears 
ing.  The  timber  was  magnificent  first- 
growth  pina  It  cut  up  splendidly.  The 
lumbermen  now  saw  what  Hiram  was 
driving  at.  They  began  to  respect  the 
young  fellow  who  lodged  so  much  like 
a  boy,  yet  who  showed  such  pludc, 
nerve,  and  sagacity.  After  a  while,  in  a 
pleasant  position  on  the  ridge  could 
be  seen  a  very  neat  log-house  in  progress 
of  erectioa  It  contained  four  rooms  — 
a  spacious  edifice  for  the  woods — all  of 
course  on  the  ground  floor,  for  there  was 
no  second  story.  Great  attention  was 
paid  in  a  rude  way  to  the  interior,  and 
by  spring  it  was  finished. 

During  the  winter  Joel  was  twice 
absent  from  the  ^settl^nent'  for  two  or 
three  days.  He  was  making  a  visit  to 
—  EUen's  aunt  That  wortiiy  woman 
had  only  been  half-persuaded  when  she 
invited  her  niece  home.  Very  soon,  she 
began  to  think  she  had  made  a  mistake 
in  *  harboring'  her,  especially  as  the 
news  spread  abroad  that  Bellows*  estate 
was  a  very  great  deal  worse  than  noth- 
ing. To  be  sure  JoeFs  presence  reas- 
sured her,  he  looked  so  competent,  and 
spoke  so  confidently  yet  still  so  mys- 
teriously. On  his  second  visit,  however, 
the  lady  pretty  flatly  intimated  she  was 
losing  confidence  in  his  assertions.  She 
did  not  believe  her  brother  had  left  Ellen 
a  cent  in  any  shape. 

*  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Joel  Bums, 
you  need  not  think  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port her.  She  must  earn  her  living  like 
other  folks.' 

*/  will  be  responsible  for  Ellen's  board, ' 
said  Joel  indignantly.  'I  would  have 
said  that  before,  but  I  should  feel  morti- 
fied to  have  her  know  I  had  made  the 
offer,  or  you  had  accepted  it' 

*  You  need  not  mount  your  high  horse 
with  me,  Joel,'  retorted  the  other,  but  in 
a  mollified  tone.     *  You  know  I  am  just 


as  kind  to  Efl^  as  any  body  would  be 
under  the  drcumstanoes.' 

*  As  kind  as  Mr.  Bellows  would  have 
been  to  Tilly  and  Elica,  had  they  been 
left  orphans,  I  suppose,'  intemq^ted  the 
still  indignant  Jod. 

*  Yes,  to  be  sure.  You  don't  ima^e 
I  should  have  expected  him  to  take  care 
of  my  children!' 

*  But  he  would  have  d«ie  it  thou^' 

*  Well  that  may  or  may  not  be — he  is 
dead  and  gone,  poor  man,  and  I  have 
d<me  my  best  to  make  it  pleasant  for 
Ellen,  and  she  will  tell  you  so.  We 
have  got  along  very  w^ ;  I  Hke  her  and 
her  cousins  like  her,  and  I  am  satisfied 
after  what  you  have  said.' 

By  the  middle  of  April,  the  people  of 
Sudbury  had  made  up  their  minds  thai 
Joel  Biums  was  neither  crazy  nor  exactly 
a  hermit,  nor  yet  a  fool,  Uioug^  some 
candidly  admitted  they  had  been  fook 
when  they  so  judged  of  him.  For  by 
the  middle  of  April  a  saw^nill  with  a 
double  set  of  saws  had  been  put  in  oper- 
ation, and  was  turning  out  the  lumber 
rapidly.  Quickly  the  knowing  ones  saw 
into  it,  (but  they  did  not  see  into  it  till 
Joel  had  made  his  demonstration,)  and 
now  wondered  why  they  had  overlooked 
the  speculation.  One  vary  keen  follow 
determined  to  make  the  most  out  of 
Joel's  beginning.  He  examined  the  re- 
cords at  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds 
and  discovered  that  Joel  had  title  to  but 
a  hundred  acres.  Thereupon  he  went 
to  New-York  with  the  object  of  purdias- 
ing  the  adjacent  lands.  Imagine  his 
chagrin,  when  he  was  told  Joel  had  the 
refiisal  of  the  whole  tract  With  a  low 
cunning  he  endeavored  to  make  the  old 
merchant  dissatisfied  with  the  sale,  by 
telling  him  that  he  had  parted  with  hk 
property  for  a  quarter  of  its  value — in 
foot,  had  given  it  away.  He  woidd  have 
o£fered  twice  the  money  himsel£ 

*I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  was 
the  only  reply  the  fellow  received,  *'  for 
I  take  a  great  interest  ip  that  young 
man.  So  he  has  got  his  mill  a^^inf-, 
has  he?    Good.' 

'  But  if  I  should  offer  yvm  ten  dollars 
an  acre  for  the  next  hundred-aore-lot, 
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don't  you  think  you  could  manage  to  let 
me  have  it?' 

*No.' 

What  an  exdtement  there  was  when 
our  smart  man  netumed  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  trip.  Then  fbllowed 
all  sorts  of  rumors.  Joel  was  in  part- 
nership with  a  rich  old  fellow  in  *  York,' 
who  was  going  to  let  hhn  have  all  the 
money  he  wanted.  There  was  to  he  a  new 
Tillage  right  away,  situated  somewhere 
— on  the  ridge — on  the  stream — across 
the  creek — on  the  plain — under  the 
bill.  What  wouldn't  the  speculators 
give  to  know  just  where!  With  the 
erection  of  the  saw-mill,  several  little 
huts  went  up  near  it  fbr  the  use  of  those 
employed  there.  Hiese  huts  were  not 
made  of  1(^ — there  was  plenty  of  lum- 
ber now — but  cheaply  constructed  and 
clap-boarded  with  slabs.  Some  of  the 
Sudbury  wits  derisively  called  the  place 
•  Slab  City.*  The  himber-men  seemed  to 
like  this  name,  for  they  at  once  adopted 
it,  and  it  has  never  been  known  by  any 
other. 

But  before  this,  a  remarkable  event 
occurred,  afforcGng  still  greater  food  for 
town-talk  and  gossip  generally.  The 
neat  log-house  on  the  ridge  had  been 
comfortably  furnished,  and  Ellen  Bel- 
lows— now  Ellen  Bums  —  installed  as 
its  mistress. 

On  his  third  visit  the  mystery  was 
solved  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  aimt  To  do  that  lady  justice,  we 
must  say  she  was  not  half  so  selfish  nor 
so  calculating  as  she  might  have  been. 
It  is  true  she  had  not  generosity  enough 
to  run  the  risk  of  offering  EUen  a  home 
as  long  as  she  might  require  one,  what- 
ever should  happen.  But  she  was  toler- 
ably kind  to  her,  and  when  she  heard 
tiiat  a  wedding  was  to  be  speedily  im- 
provised, she  entered  into  it  heiurt  and 
0oul,  and  made  every  thing  pass  pleas- 
antly, yes,  happily.  Furthermore,  I  am 
behind  to  record  that  she  refused  to  take 
one  penny  for  Ellen's  *  board,'  although 
Joel  pressed  her  to  do  sa 

*Do  yon  think  I  am  an  old  hunks, 
Joel,  because  I  did  not  feel  able  to 
undertake  Ellen's  support?    Prudent  I 


try  to  be,  it  is  my  duty.  Haven't  I  my 
own  children  to  look  after?  but  be- 
cause I  am  prudent  and  do  my  duty, 
can't  I  show  some  kindness  to  my  poor 
brother's  only  child  ?  Don't  talk  to  me 
about '  board,'  and,  Joel,  don't  say  any 
thing  to  Ellen  about  our  previous  con- 
versation. You  know  I  have  always 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  every  thing 
you  told  me.' 

Joel  felt  too  happy  then  to  question 
the  &ct,  if  indeed,  it  could  be  questioned. 
He  reassured  the  good  woman  on  that 
head,  and  added  he  should  in  due  time 
expect  visits  from  Tilly  and  Eliza. 

*They  will  be  delighted  to  go,  and 
what  is  more  Mr.  Barron  (her  husband) 
has  been  thinking  a  good  deal  of  leaving 
here,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
paid  you  a  visit  one  of  these  days  to  see 
what  chances  offer,  for  we  have  all  heard 
how  smart  you  have  been.' 

It  is  essential  I  should  explun  to  the 
reader  why  Joel  Bums,  who  was  ingen- 
uous and  truthful,  and  by  no  means  fond 
of  mystery  or  concealment,  should  make 
use  of  both  in  his  intercourse  with  Ellen*s 
aunt  We  have  previously  stated  how 
desperately  he  was  in  love  with  Ellen,  and 
fhrther  how  hard  he  tried  to  make  him- 
self believe  his  affection  could  never  be 
reciprocated.  When,  however,  the  day  of 
trial  came  suddenly  on  her^  all  the  non- 
sense was  scattered  f^om  Joel's  brain  like 
mist  before  the  wind.  But  the  romance 
in  his  heart  was  not  dissipated,  because 
romance  is  not  nonsense.  Genuine  ro- 
mance is  a  real  element  in  our  natures, 
and  so  long  as  we  preserve  it,  we  are 
young.  When  Joel  found  himself  placed 
in  the  position  of  Ellen's  sole  protector, 
he  took  prompt  and  decisive  steps  /or 
her  protection.  But  while  he  hoped  to 
win  her  for  his  wife,  he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  that  possibly  a  part  of  his 
success  might  be  due  to  the  diange  in 
Ellen's  fortunes,  or  that  her  choice 
should  not  be  free  and  unrestrained.  It 
was  for  this  reason  he  mystified  the 
aunt  and  procured  for  Ellen  a  cordial 
invitation  to  stay  with  her  *till  the 
business  matters  were  settled,'  thus 
mystifying  Ell^  also.    She,  poor  girl. 
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continued  in  happj  ignorance  of  her  ab- 
solutely destitute  condition.  She  loTed 
Joel  dearly,  and  it  was  one  of  her  hap- 
piest day-dreams  to  plan  how  she  could 
aid  him  in  his  projects  by  putting  him 
in  possession  of  all  she  should  have  — 
yes,  alL 

The  evening  before  the  wedding,  after 
Joel  had  given  a  full  history  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  *  settlement*  and  what  he 
hoped  to  do  in  the  future,  Ellen,  over- 
coming the  timidity  which  had  before 
prevented  her  speaking,  exclaimed : 

*0  Joel  I  how  much  you  have  done 
—all  alone,  too !  When  you  get  what 
is  coming  to  me,  won^t  that  help  you  ? 
and  you  shall  have  the  whole  of  it,  dear 
Joel,  every  dollar  I* 

She  stopped  and  blushed,  half-Mght- 
ened  at  her  boldness.  Tears  came  into 
JoeFs  eyes,  he  was  so  happy.  He  threw 
his  arms  around  his  beloved  and  pressed 
her  to  his  heart. 

People  could  now  understand  where 
the  village  was  to  be.  The  new  road 
had  been  laid  out  and  was  in  course  of 
construction.  It  passed  along  the  ridge 
near  the  centre.  On  computing  the  dis- 
tances, it  was  found  this  point  would  be 
a  convenient  one  for  a  stage-house,  where 
passengers  could  pass  the  night  Joel 
sold  to  the  stage  company  what  lots 
they  required,  at  a  very  low  price,  on 
condition  that  they  would  erect  a  first- 
rate  public  house.  The  water-power  at 
*  Slab  City,'  three  fourths  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, attracted  attention.  The  *  fidl '  was 
large,  and  the  supply  of  water  abundant 
One  man  started  with  a  turning-machine, 
which  was  attached  to  the  mUl.  An- 
other, with  more  capital,  established  a 
frilling -mill,  and  so  on.  Joel  avoided 
the  ordinary  errors  of  landholders.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  carry  on  all  sorts  oi 
business  himself  neither  did  he  hold 
his  lots  at  too  high  prices.  To  actual 
settlers  he  sold  very  cheap ;  to  specu- 
lators he  would  not  sell  at  all.  The  old 
merchant  continued  his  fiiend.  By  his 
recommendation  a  man  with  consider- 
able capital  visited  the  place,  and  being 
well  pleised,  purchase  1  S3ni9  of   the 


water-power  and  built  a  large  button- 
factory.  JoeFs  views  proved  most  judi- 
cious. By  laying  out  the  village  on  the 
ridge,  he  secured  a  beautiful  site,  which 
was  relieved  from  a  close  proximity  to 
shops  and  mills  and  fiictories,  while  it 
had  really  the  support  of  all  these. 
Several  fine  houses  were  now  erected. 
Two  stores  were  started,  and  a  meeting- 
house built,  for  which  Joel  gave  nearly 
all  the  lumber.  Next  a  post-office  was 
established,  and  the  place  odled  Bums- 
ville.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  and  how 
it  grew  and  flourished  I  But  Bumsville 
would  have  amounted  to  little  had  it  not 
been  for  Slab  City.  Joel  took  care  not 
to  lose  an  opportunity  for  strengthening 
it.  Water-power  could  always  be  had 
of  him  cheap.  I  forgot  to  say  he  erect- 
ed a  *  grist-mill,*  which  was  mudi  need- 
ed. Two  other  saw-mills  beside  his  own 
were  built  a  little  way  further  up,  but 
on  his  tract  Mr.  Barron  and  fionily 
did  move  to  Bumsville,  as  Mrs.  B.  inti- 
mated they  might  He  brought  a  good 
deal  of  money  with  him,  and  turned  his 
enterprise  to  account  The  fiunilies  con- 
tinued intimate.  In  ten  years  Bums- 
ville became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
villages  in  the  State.  Joel  Bums  was  a 
rich  man,  as  well  as  the  man  of  the 
place.  These  ten  years  had  wrought 
no  great  changes  in  Joel's  character  dr 
habits.  To  be  sure  he  had  become  more 
engrossed  in  plans  for  future  operations. 
By  degrees  he  had  narrowed  his  mind 
into  the  channel  of  9ucce^ful  effort. 
The  circumference  of  his  existence  was 
probably  more  limited  than  when  he 
brought  his  littie  wife  into  the  pretty 
log-house  on  the  ridge.  (He  now  lived 
in  the  handsomest  one  in  the  viUaga) 
Still,  he  was  more  active,  more  persever- 
ingly  energetic,  more  effective  than  ever 
before.  But  the  romance  of-  which  I 
spoke  had  fiuied,  or  was  overshadowed, 
by  the  formii  of  active,  busy,  bustling 
life.  Still  Joel  Bums  was  in  the  main 
the  same  ingenuous,  honest-hearted  fel- 
low as  ever.  A  hi4>py  man  —  happj 
in  his  home  —  happy  because  pros- 
perous in  his  business  —  but  by  no 
means  as  happy  as  he  might  have  been. 
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Regarding  him  in  this  yiew,  it  was  mel- 
andioly  to  see  him  so  utterly  engrossed 
in  his  pm^nits  and  plans.  He  did  not 
take  time  to  look  about  him  and  enjoy. 
The  Sabbath  to  him  was  a  dull,  weari- 
some, restless  day.  He  had  too  much 
respect  for  it  to  desecrate  it  by  even  a 
pfivate  attention  to  his  affairs,  and  he 
had  very  little  idea  of  any  spiritual 
want&  He  was  actiTe  in  erecting  a 
church  and  securing  a  good  preacher,  on 
whose  ministrations  he  attended  regu- 
larly with  his  fiunily.  Yet  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  him  when  Sunday  was 
OTer,  and  he  welcomed  the  succeeding 
morning  with  a  renewed  zest 

Joel  Bums  became  a  very  popular 
man ;  he  was  unirersally  beloved ;  he 
was  generous  and  public-spirited.  He 
was  unselfish  in  his  ordinary  dealings, 
and  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  those  about  him.  His  success  was 
not  owing  to  a  dose,  hard,  grasping  na- 
ture, but  was  the  result  of  fine  business 
abilities,  coupled  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  perseverance. 

Joel  Bums  was  unjust  to  no  one  but 
himself.  He  neglected  to  cultivate  his 
moral  nature,  and  left  it  in  danger  of 
being  choked  by  the  cares  he  voluntarily 
assumed.  He  had  one  safeguard,  how- 
ever. I  have  observed  that  he  was 
happy  in  his  family.  This  consisted  of 
his  wife,  and  one  child— a  daughter 
named  Sarah,  after  JoePs  mother.  When 
with  them,  Joel  did  forget  his  business 
life.  His  love  for  his  wife  and  child  was 
like  a  gushing  fountain  of  pure  water. 
It  preserved  his  heart,  from  becoming 
arid,  and  his  nature  from  ossification. 

Twelve  years  passed,  and  found  Bums- 
Tille  more  flourishing  than  ever,  and  Joel 
Bums  yet  without  any  interruption  to 
his  fortunes  or  his  happiness. 

Late  in  summer,  typhus  fever — a 
dreadful  visitor  in  this  part  of  New- 
England —  made  its  appearance,  and 
became  more  prevalent  than  usual,  and 
assumed  a  severer  type.  Mrs.  Bums 
was  among  the  first  attacked,  and  with 
great  severity. 

Joel  felt  tiie  foundations  of  his  soul 


giving  way  when  the  possibility  pre- 
sented itself  that  his  wife  might  die. 
He  called  to  mind  with  a  shudder  the 
scene  at  the  village  tavern  in  Sudbury, 
when,  a  child,  he  stood  by  his  mother's 
bedside  and  heard,  awe-struck,  her  inco- 
herent ravings  while  the  delirium  of 
fever  was  on  her.  *0  my  God!  she 
will  die,  she  will  die ! '  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  unable  to 
control  his  feelings.  * 

The  country  was  scoured  for  doctors. 
An  eminent  medical  man  fix)m  New- 
Haven  was  sent  for.  He  was  unable  to 
come;  but  the  house  was  filled  with 
consulting  physicians.  Alas !  they  knew 
little  in  those  days  how  to  treat  this 
terrible  malady,  or  rather  how  to  sldll- 
fuUy  let  it  alone.  Day  after  day,  Joel 
paced  up  and  down,  now  in  this  room, 
now  in  that,  all  over  the  house.  At 
night  he  watched  by  his  wife.  He  in- 
sisted on  doing  so;  no  argument  or 
entreaty  could  prevail  on  him  to  leave 
her  a  moment  She  was  delirious  near- 
ly all  the  time.  Then  her  voice  would 
be  strong,  her  eyes  glassy  bright,  her 
cheeks  flushed  and  burning.  She  re- 
cognized neither  husband  nor  child. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  *  watcher'  who  sat  up  in  company 
with  Joel,  slumbered  in  his  chair.  Jle 
did  not  slumber,  but  sat  with  eyes  fixed 
on  his  wife,  who  for  some  time  seemed 
to  be  resting  easier  than  before.  Pre- 
sently her  lips  moved.  Her  husband 
bent  over  her. 

*JoeL' 

*  I  am  here,  my  darling.' 
'Joel.' 

*Ye8,  dearest' 

'  We  have  not  lived  right' 

'No,  dear.' 

'  You  do  not  think  we  have  lived  right, 
do  you?' 

♦No,  oh!  no.' 

'  I  am  going  to  die,  JoeL' 

'  Do  not  speak  in  that  way ! '  and  the 
poor  fellow  groaned,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  control  himself 

*  I  must,  Joel,  I  must    We  have  not 
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lived  right  Tou  will  lire  right  when  I 
am  gone.  You  will  teach  Sarah  to  live 
right,  won't  you  ?' 

*  I  don't  want  to  live  at  all  if  jou  do 
not  liye  I '  was  the  passionate  answer. 

^  For  our  child's  sake,  Joel' 

No  reply. 

'What  a  kind,  loving  hushand  you 
have  heen  to  me — ^been  to  me  always  I 
I  loved  you — Gloved  you  before  you  knew 
it,  JoeL'  Here  she  Opened  her  eyes  lan- 
guidly, and  essayed  to  turn  them  on 
him.     *  But  we  have  not  lived  right' 

There  was  still  no  response,  save  by 
audible  sobs. 

'  I  think  I  have  made  my  peace  with 
God.    Are  you  glad,  Joel  ? ' 

'Now  I  don't  care  what  happens,  if 
you  only  feel  hi4>py  I '  he  cried.  *  But 
to  have  you  die  in  distress  of  mind  t  It 
would  drive  me  crazy.' 

'Give  God  the  praise,  Joel  I  am 
happy.  It  is  so  sweet  to  trust  in 
Him!    You  won't  neglect — neglect — 

you  won't '    She  fell  into  a  stupor, 

from  which  she  never  fully  awoke.  Al- 
though she  lived  another  day,  she 
exhibited  no  signs  of  consciousness. 
Joel  fimded  that  ^e  was  aware  of  his 
presence ;  but  she  never  spoke  again. 

The  fimeral  was  attended  by  a  large 
ccmcourse  of  people — ^very  different  from 
that  of  Joel's  mother,  whom  three  select- 
men followed  to  the  grave.  When  it  was 
over,  Joel  and  his  daughter  went  back  to 
their  desolate  house,  while  the  village 
set  to  work  to  speculate  as  to  whom  the 
widower  would  marry.  '  Stteh  a  match  1 
80  rich,  and  only  one  child  I  Emily 
Parks  would  make  him  a  good  wife; 
only  Emily  was  rather  old — at  least 
twenty-seven  or  eight — and  Mr.  Bums 
would  marry  a  young  girl,  of  course. 
Why  shouldn't  he,  with  the  amount  of 
money  he  had  f  He  mig^t  take  a  fancy 
to  JuHa  Davis  —  she  had  just  left 
sdiooL'  'Why  shouldn't  he  marry 
Lizzie?'  said  Mrs.  Barron  to  herself 
And  Lizzie  was  sent  over  that  very  day 
to  '  see  to  things'  for  Mr.  Bums. 

His  trials  were  not  ended.  Sarah, 
who  was  now  in  her  twelfth  year,  was 
taken  ill  the  following  week.    The  fever 


was  no  doubt  going  through  the  fiunily, 
said  the  doctors.  Joel's  faith  in  medical 
men  was  a  good  deal  Bhaken,  but  he  had 
to  call  them  in,  and  Sarah  grew  worsen 
Three  weeks  she  lay,  submitting  to  the 
old  treatment,  waiting  for  the  'crisis.' 
Joel  could  endure  it  no  longer.  He 
started  for  New-Haven,^  changing  horses 
every  ten  miles.  He  found  the  doctor  he 
went  in  quest  of  at  home ;  but  he  said  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  go. 

'  I  have  lost  my  wi&,  and  shall  lose 
my  child,'  said  Joel  Bums  hoarsely. 

'  My  friend,'  said  the  doctor  in  a  mild' 
tone,  '  people  are  dying  every  where.  I 
have  my  own  patients,  whom  I  ought 
not  to  neglect' 

'  Go  with  me,  I  implore  you,'  urged 
the  despairing  man ;  '  I  have  relays  of 
horses,  and  I  will  drive  ten  miles  an 
hour.'  Joel's  importunity  prevailed. 
The  distance  was  accomplished  in  a 
marvelously  brief  time. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day,  the  second 
week  of  September,  about  noon,  when 
Joel,  accompanied  by  the  doctor,  en- 
tered the  sick-room. 

'HowisSanOi?' 

'No  better,'  whispered  Miss  Barron, 
who  had  remained  in  the  house.  '  The 
doctor  left  half  an  hour  ago.  He  says 
he  thinks  she  will  go  as  her  mother  went' 

'  I  am  awake,  &ther  1 '  (He  had  ap* 
preached  the  bed  very  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  her.)  '  It  seems  a  great 
while  since  you  went  away.' 

'  I  have  brought  a  doctor  to  cure  you, 
my  child,'  sud  JoeL  He  knew  the 
value  of  hope  and  confidence. 

Meanwhile  the  physician  was  ghuidng 
around  the  room.  As  I  have  said,  it 
was  a  close,  sultry  day ;  but  the  win- 
dows were  all  closed,  so  that  not  a 
breath  of  air  could  circulate  through 
the  apartment  The  doctor  quietly 
threw  up  every  one  of  them.  Perceive 
ing  a  cot  standing  near,  he  ordered  it 
made  up  with  fresh  sheets.  Going  to 
the  bedside  of  his  little  patient:  'How 
do  you  feel,  my  child  ? '  he  asked. 

'I  don't  know.' 

'  Bring  me  a  bowl  of  water  and  a  soft 
napkin.' 
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*Wftnn  water,  I  suppose  t'  said  the 
BUfse. 

'Cold.'  He  ^taew  off  the  heayy  bUn< 
ket  flrom  tiie  bed,  and  unbuttoning  the 
m^t-dreBS,  which  came  dose  around 
ber^  he  bathed  the  child's  fiuse  and  neck 
with  the  grateful  fluid. 

'  You  feel  better  now  r 

*  Yes^'  she  whispered. 

'  IKn't  you  want  any  thing)  mj.  dear  V 

*•  I  want  seme  water.' 

'  Qiwe  her  wat^,  nnrsej'  said  the  doc- 
tor. 

Hie  woman  stured  in  utter  amazement 
If  she  had  been  ordered  to  cut  the 
duld's  throaty  she  could  not  haye  been 
^      more  astounded. 

'  I  say^  bring  a  tumbler  of  water.' 

This  waa  done^  and  the  nnvse  offered 
^le  patient  a  few  drapa  in  a  tea-spoon. 

*  Gire  me  theglass,'  and  he  took  it  out 
€i  her  hand.  Tenderly  he  raised  the 
sick  child  to  a  oomfinrtable  position,  and 
pkced  it  to  her  lips.  'Takeasmudi  as 
you  like,  my  dear.  Water  was  made 
to  drink.'. 

He  now  directed  a  complete  and 
speedy  change  of  garments,  and  then  he 
htmeelf  took  Sarah  in  his  arms  and  laid 
her  on  the  other  bed.  In  fifteen  min- 
ntes,  she  was  sleeping,  while  a  gentle 
per^nratk>n>showed  the  crisis  had  pass- 
ed. Joel  Bums  stood  still,  regarding 
the  doctor  as  he  would  a  being  from  an^ 
other  wOTld.  When  he  saw  him  doing 
just  what  was  invariably  prohibited, 
ddng  it  with  such  an  air  of  decoion  and 
self^xmfidence  yet  with  no  peculiar  os- 
tentaticm,  he  felt  it  would  all  be  right 
The  nurse,  at  first,  was  in  Tery  bad  hu- 
mor; but  nobody  noticed  her,  so  she 
ooDcladed  it  was  best  to  be  good-natured 
and  obey  orders.  The  next  day,  the 
doctor  pronouneed  little  Sarah  out  of 
dangw,  proYided  she  was  pn^>eriy 
mnaed,  and  after  leaving  special  direc- 
tions, which,  he  charged  Joel  to  see  to 
peESonally  till  he  could  hear  from  him, 
he  returned  home  as  rapidly  as  became. 
When  the  man  who  aocompanied  him 
came  back,  he  brought  the  dodXMr's  fisk 
▼orite  student^  who  had  directions  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ^case,'  in  which 


the  doctor  took  so  strong  an  interest 
The  good  man  had  another  motive.  He 
believed  the  fever  was  about  to  attack 
Joel,  and  he  determined  to  exert  his  skill 
to  save  him,  if  possible.  To  have  advised 
him  of  his  iears,  would  have  been  in- 
judidous.  He  therefore  dispatched-  a 
young  man  in  whom  he  had  neat  con- 
fidence, after  giving  him  minute  instruc- 
tions. Little  Sarah,  watched  and  tend- 
ed with  great  care,  grew  n4>idly  better. 
But  when  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  scenes  throu^  which  Joel  had  pass- 
ed was  at  an  end,  a  great  reaction  took 
place,  which  left  him  in  a  very  weak 
state.  In  that  condition,  he  was  seized 
by  the  terrible  malady,  which  found  a 
fit  subjeot  in  his  wetikeaed  tnme  and 
broken  spirits.  For  weeks  Joel  Bums 
lay  balancing  between  life  and  death. 
It  seoDoed  as  if  a  feather's  wei^^t  on 
either  side  would  turn  the  scale.  Morn- 
ing after  morning,  the  question  was  put 
by  the  whole  village:  ^Is  Mr.  Bums 
alive?'  Twice,  on  occasions  which 
seemed  specially  urgent,  did  our  worthy 
dodxHT  come  from  New-Haven,  spend  a 
hw  hours,  and  retura  The  medical 
student  kept  his  post  manfully.  It  was 
something  to  go  counter  to  the  opinions 
and  judgments  of  all  the  physicians 
about,  ilBur  and  near.  Especially  when, 
if  the  patient  diould  die,  the  voice  of 
authority  would  proclaim  that  a  murder 
had  been  comnutted  [Now,  it  would  be 
oonsidered  murder  to  foUow  the  old 
method.]  But  the  doctor  was  firm,  his 
pupil  an  enthusiastio  believer  in  his 
master's  gemos,  and  the  course  was  per- 
sisted in.  At  length,  the  daily  reports 
were  modified.  First,  Mr.  Bums  was 
*  no  worse.'  Aft^  that,  he  was  *  a  little 
more  comfortable.'  Then  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  *  better.'  The 
medical  men  round  about  were  excess- 
ively chagrined;  but  ev^T^  body  else 
rejoiced  at  the  good  news. 

All  this  time,  what  of  Joel  Bums? 
How  did  he  do  ?  Not  what  was  the  his- 
tory of  his  physieal  malady.  But  what 
was  his  state  morally,  mentally,  relig- 
iously before  God  t-  Reoollect,  tiie  man 
had  never  had  a  diedc  in  his  whole  oa- 
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reer  before.  The  circumBtaiioes  of  his 
childhood  serred  rather  to  give  strength 
and  firmness  to  his  nature.  The  sadden 
£Eulure  and  death  of  his  benefitctw  only 
threw  him  the  m<H«  on  his  own  re- 
sources, with  which  he  was  amply  pro- 
Tided.  His  plans  had  been  successful 
His  Mends  were  many.  His  hopes  for 
the  futufe  were  large,  yet  not  unreason- 
able ;  while  on  all  sides,  as  we  have  said, 
he  was  regarded  as  the  man  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  liTed. 

Joel  had  scarcely  time  for  reflection, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  before  hk 
child  was  taken  ill,  and  ere  she  was 
really  out  oi  danger,  he  himself  was 
stricken  down.  All  that  long,  weary 
time,  during  days  and  nights  of  fever 
and  delirium,  of  exhaustion  and  weak- 
ness, of  convalescence  and  recovery,  the 
whisper  of  his  dying  wife  was  constant- 
ly heard: 

'  Joel,  we  have  not  lived  right  1  Do 
you  think  we  have  lived  ri^t,  Joelt' 

'Lived  right  r  What  did  that  mean  f 
Was  Joel  Bums  a  dishonest  num  ?  Was 
he  not  kind-hearted,  generous,  loving 
toward  his  wife,  affectionate  to  his  child, 
charitable  and  public-spirited  ? 

*  Lited  right.^  Joel  had  answered  his 
wife  instantly,  not  daring  then  and  there 
to  soothe  her  by  equivocation,  but  reply- 
ing truthfully  out  of  his  soul :  *  No,  oh  1 
na'  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  Of 
what  did  he  stand  convicted,  and  where- 
fore ?  These  were  the  thoughts  which 
occupied  his  mind,  especially  after  the 
fever  had  left  him,  during  the  long  wedcs 
of  his  recovery.  Joel  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary perceptive  Acuities.  The 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed, 
the  remaricable  health  which  he  had 
enjoyed,  (for  he  had  never  been  ill  in  his 
life,)  and  the  success  which  had  attended 
eveiy  plan  and  effort,  served  to  still 
more  develop  all  his  practical  talents, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  un&vorable  to 
reflecdon  or  serious  thought  Now  he 
could  do  nothing  else  but  reflect  and 
think.  He  looked  about  him.  His  wife 
was  gone,  and  his  happiness  wrecked. 
What  was  he  to  do  f  Should  he  make 
haste  to  push  on  the  schemes  which  his 


sickness  had  brou^t  to  a  stand?  The 
idea  was  loathsome  to  him.  He  had 
seen  how  completely  they  were  liable  to 
interruption  and  blight  The  thought 
of  his  daughter  was  the  only  oomfiart 
left,  but  she  might  be  taken  —  then 
whatf 

Ah  t  Joel  Bums !  how  long  and  wide 
you  searched  to  answer  that  question 
when  the  answer  was  so  near  at  hand 
and  BO  easy  to  discover.  He  did  discov- 
er it  at  last  His  wife,  with  her  latest 
breath,  had  given  him  the  clue.  He  ex- 
amined himself  m<»ne  carefully.  What 
are  the  relations  between  me  and  my 

Maker  f    Do  I  recognize  any  ? 

When  Joel  Bums  rose  from  his  sick-bed 
and  could  walk  abroad,  all  things  wore 
to  him  a  new  and  pleased  aspect  The 
current  of  his  hopes  were  changed.  He 
no  longer  revolved  around  himself  as  a 
centre.  He  was  c(»iscious  of  his  error 
before  God,  and  sought  and  found  *  peace 
in  believing.'  He  now  regarded  all 
things  in  the  light  of  His  providoioe 
and  felt  submissive  to  His  will 

Joel  was  no  longer  indifferent  to  his 
affiurs.  There  was  so  much  he  could 
do  to  benefit  every  body.  What  a  hap- 
py feeling  to  try  to  be  working  out  good 
for  some  body  all  the  time  1  When,  how- 
ever, he  was  able  actively  to  engage  in 
business,  there  was  very  little  differ- 
ence between  his  course  of  action  and 
in  what  he  did  and  his  old  course  and 
what  he  used  to  da  The  faxit  is,  Joel 
did  about  what  was  right  before.  We 
have  already  related  that  he  was  kind^ 
charitable,  generous,  and  public-spirited. 
The  difference,  however,  was,  that  Joel 
hinuelf  was  changed.  The  $pring8  of 
life  and  conduct  were  new :  this  is  why 
he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  living  so  di^ 
ferently.  And  he  was  living  differently. 
There  was  no  similitude  between  the 
Joel  Bums  who,  impelled  by  an  active 
brain  and  an  energetic  purpose,  was 
successfully  prosecuting  certain  plans 
with  reference  solely  to  those  plans,  and 
the  Joel  Bums  who  had  learned  to  feel 
that  the  chief  object  d  existence  lay 
above  and  beyond,  and  was  centred  in 
the  Onmipotent 
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Sanh  recovered  rapidly  from  the  feyer, 
and  before  her  lather  was  himself  conTft- 
lescent  the  bloom  of  health  had  returned 
to  her  cheeks.  JoePs  love  for  his  child 
was  increased  ten-ibld.  She  became,  as 
she  grew  up,  an  inseparable  companion. 
It  was  evident  he  had  no  thoughts  of 
marrying.  The  people  of  the  village  de- 
cided that  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The 
widower  gave  none  of  the  ordinary  to- 
kens that  he  was  seeking  a  new  wife, 
thmt  is,  he  did  not  *  brush  up'  any,  and 
took  no  special  pams  with  his  personal 
appearance,  but  went  about  much  as 
usual  It  was  a  great  pity,  every  body 
aaid,  tor  a  man  as  young  as  he — hardly 
three-and-thirty^— to'live  without  a  wifa 
Sarah  required  a  motherly  care  over  her, 
h^  fiUher  was  spoiling  her.  Yes,  it  was 
a  great  pity  Mr.  Bums  did  not  marry. 
The  hd  was,  strange  as  it  will  seem, 
Joel  could  not  forget  his  wife,  though 
she  was  dead.  A  sweet  and  solemn  link 
bound  him  to  her  since  the  night  he 
stood  over  her  to  catch  her  last  words, 
and  it  would  appear  his  affections  were 
not  to  be  diverted  from  her  memory. 
He  did  not  send  Sarah  away  to  school 
He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  her 
absence,  but  he  supplied  her  abundant- 
ly with  teachers,  and  personally  took 
great  pains  with  her  education. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Boms,  Joel  and  his  daughter  stood  up 
together  before  the  assembled  church 
and  congregation,  and  made  a  public 
profiBssion  of  religion.  It  was  a  toudi- 
ing  sight  And  when  after  the  services 
£ather  and  child  took  their  way  home- 
wrard,  every  eye  followed  them  with  looks 
of  deepest  interest  and  with  feelings  of 
almost  universal  kindness  and  regard. 
Joel  had  delayed  presenting  himself 
firom  a  desire  to  test  his  feelings,  having 
great  fear  of  bringing  reproach  on  the 
cburch  by  entering  it  unworthily.  And 
now  he  had  an  increased  joy  that  he 
could  bring  his  darling  into  the  fold  with 
bhn. 


It  was  very  natural,  as  she  was  situ- 
ated, that  Sarah  should  acquire  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  her  &ther's  affairs. 
She  enjoyed  listening  to  the  story  of  his 
early  life,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Bums- 
viUe,  with  explanations  of  his  many  un- 
dertakings. As  she  grew  older,  this 
interest  took  a  more  practical  turn.  She 
would  copy  letters  and  arrange  confi- 
dential papers,  and  perform  various 
services  of  a  like  nature. 

Two  or  three  years  more  passed. 
Things  went  on  as  usual,  at  Bumsville. 
It  is  true  that  Joel  Bums  did  not  display 
that  sharp  fiunilty  of  acquisition  whidi 
he  formerly  did,  though  he  was  never 
more  active  or  energetic;  but  it  was 
noticeable  that  those  in  his  employ  got 
on  better  than  before,  while  the  general 
prosperity  of  the.  village  exceeded  that 
of  any  former  period. 

Sarah  was  ahnost  a  young  lady.  She 
was  growing  ujp  a  beautiful  girl  She 
had  her  Other's  brilliant  complexion  and 
her  mother's  fine  form  and  regular  fea- 
tures. Of  course,  with  so  much  youth 
and  beauty,  and  such  *  brilliant  pros- 
pects,' (by  which,  I  suppose,  was  meant 
her  ftther's  death  and  a  large  fortune  to 
the  child,)  Sarah  abready  became  an  ob- 
ject of  much  attention.  I  will  not  say 
that  her  peculiar  position  did  not  pro- 
duce something  of  an  indq>endent  man- 
ner which  some  called  hauteur,  and 
others  exclusiveness.  Part  of  this  was 
owing  to  her  education,  part  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  repelling  somethnes  the  ad- 
vances of  conceited  coxcombs.  But  she 
was  really  a  most  interesting  girl,  with 
much  of  her  Ikther's  spirit,  resdution, 
and  ability.  Her  affection  for  him  was 
only  exceeded  by  his  for  her.  True, 
their  lives  were  centred  in  each  other 
too  mocL  But  it  was  very  beautiftil  to 
behold. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Bumsville, 
and  such  the  situation  oi  Joel  Bums, 
when  Hiram  Meeker  sou^t  to  remove 
to  that  place  and  enter  his  service. 
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*AiL  of  which  I  saw,  and  pari  of  whleh  I  was.* 


CBUrtKft  I. 

It  is  a  dingy  old  sign.  It  has  hung 
there  in  sun  and  rain  tiU  its  letters  are 
faint  and  its  faoe  is  furrowed.  It  has 
looked  down  on  a  geneiiation  that  has 
passed  awaj^  and  seen  those  who  plaoed 
it  there  go  out  of  that  doorway  never  to 
return ;  still  it  clings  to  that  dingy  old 
warehouse,  and  still  Russell,  Rollins  k 
Oa  is  signed  in  that  dingy  old  counting- 
room  at  the  head  of  the  stairway.  It 
is  known  the  world  over.  It  is  heard 
of  on  Hie  cotton-fields  of  Texas,  in  the 
cane-hrakes  of  Cuba,  and  amid  the  rioe- 
Bwamps  of  Carolina.  The  Chinaman 
speaks  of  it  as  he  sips  his  tea  and 
handles  his  chop-sticks  m  the  streets  of 
Canton,  and  the  half-naked  negro  rat- 
tles its  gold  as  he  gathers  palm-oil  and 
the  copal-gum  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  Its  plain  initials,  painted  in 
black  on  a  white  ground,  float  from  tall 
masts  oyer  many  seas,  and  its  simple 
*  promise  to  pay,'  scrawled  in  a  bad  hand 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  paper,  unlocks  the 
vaults  of  the  best  bankers  in  Burope. 
And  yet,  it  is  a  dingy  old  sign  t  Men 
lode  up  to  it  as  they  pass  by,  and  won*^ 
der  that  a  cradled,  weather-beaten  board 
that  would  not  sell  f<»r  a  dollar,  should 
be  counted  'good  for  a  million.' 

It  is  a  dingy  old  warehouse,  with 
narrow,  dark,  cobwebbed  windows,  and 
wide,  rusty  iron  shutters,  which,  as  the 
Ueak  November  wind  sweeps  up  old 
Long  Wharf^  swing  slowly  on  their 
hinges  with  a  sharp,  grating  creak.  I 
heard  them  in  my  boyhood.  Perched 
on  a  tall  stool  at  that  old  desk,  I  used 
to  listen,  in  the  long  wintei^n^fMs,  to 
those  strange,  wild  cries,  till  I  frtncied 
they  were  voices  of  the  uneasy  dead, 
come  back  to  take  the  vacant  seats  be- 
side me,  and  to  pace  again,  wiUi  ghostly 
tread,  the  floor  of  that  daric  old  count- 
ing-room.   They  were  ever  a  mystery 


and  a  terror  to  me;  but  they  never 
creaked  so  harshly,  or  cried  so  wildly, 
as  on  a  bleak  November  nighty  not  many 
years  ago,  when  I  turned  my  st^a,  for 
the  last  time,  up  the  trembling  old  stair- 
way. 

It  was  just  after  night&lL  A  smgle 
gas-burner  threw  a  dim,  uncertain  light 
over  the  old  dedc,  and  lit  up  the  figure 
of  a  tall,  gray- headed  man,  who  was 
bending  over  it  He  had  round,  stoop- 
ing shoulders,  and  long,  spindling  limba 
One  of  his  large  feet,  encased  in  a  thidc, 
square-toed  shoe,  rested  mi  the  round  of 
the  desk,  the  other,  which  was  planted 
squarely  on  the  floor,  upheld  his  spare, 
gaunt  frame.  His  fitoe  was  thin  and 
long,  and  two  deep,  black  lines  under 
his  eyes  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
pallid  whiteness  of  his  features.  Him 
clothes  were  of  the  frtshion  of  some 
years  ago,  ajod  had,  no  doubt,  served 
long  as  his  '  Sunday  best,'  before  being 
degraded  to  daily  duty.  They  were  of 
plain  black,  and  though  not  shabby, 
were  worn  and  threadbare,  and  of  de- 
cidedly economical  appearance.  Every 
thing  about  him,  indeed,  wore  an  econom- 
ical k)ok.  His  scant  coat-tails,  narrow 
pants,  and  short  waistcoat,  showed  that 
the  cost  of  each  inch  of  material  had  been 
counted,  while  his  thin  hair,  brushed 
car^l^y  over  his  bald  head,  had  not  a 
lock  to  spare ;  and  even  his  large,  sharp 
bones  were  covered  with  only  just 
enough  flesh  to  hold  them  comfortably 
together.  He  had  stood  there  till  his 
eye  was  dim  and  his  step  feiAle,  and 
though  he  had,  for  twenty  years  — 
when  hancting  ia  his  semi-annual  trial- 
balances  to  the  head  of  the  house— de- 
clared that  each  one  was  his  last^  every 
body  said  he  would  continue  to  stand 
there  till  his  own  trial-balance  was 
struck,  and  his  earthly  accounts  were 
closed  forever. 
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As  I  entered,  he  turned  his  mild 
hlue  eye  up<m  me,  and  taking  mj  hand 
warmly  in  his,  exclaimed : 

'  My  dear  boy  * — I  was  nearly  forty — 
*  I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you^  David,' 

*  Why,  bless  me,  Mr.  Eirke,  is  that 
you  ?'  ezdiumed  a  much  younger  man, 
springing  from  his  seat  near  the  othei; 
and  grasping  me  by  both  hands.  *  What 
has  brought  you  to  Boston  ? ' 

'  Business,  Frank.  Fve  just  arrived, 
and  go  back  to-morrow.  Come!  my 
wife  is  in  the  carriage  at  the  door,  and 
wants  you  to  spend  the  evening  with 
us.' 

*I  canH  —  Fm  very  sorry,'  and  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone,  '<A^  has  just 
heard  of  her  lather's  death,  and  goes 
home  to-morrow.  I  have  engaged  to 
pass  the  evening  with  her.' 

^  Her  fisUher  dead !  how  was  it  ? ' 

*  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
died  the  same  day.  She  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  yesterday.  I  can  not  neglect 
her  now.  I  will  spend  to-morrow  with 
mother.' 

He  always  called  her  moiher^  though 
he  was  not  her  son.  He  had  done  it 
when  a  chUd,  and  now  that  he  was  a 
man,  hers  was  the  dearest  name .  he 
knew.  He  loved  her  as  his  mother,  and 
she  loved  him  as  her  son.  But  any 
woman  might  have  loved  him.  His 
straight,  closely-knit,  sinewy  frame, 
dark,  deep-set  eyes,  and  broad,  open 
forehead,  overhung  with  thick,  brown 
hair,  were  only  the  outshadowing  of  a 
beautiful  mind,  of  an  open,  upright, 
manly  nature,  whose  firm  and  steady 
integrity  nothing  could  shake. 

*  Tm  sorry  to  hear  it,'  I  replied ;  *  but 
go  down  and  see  her,  whUe  I  speak  to 
Mr.  Hallet' 

Bapping  at  the  door  of  an  inner  office, 
separated  from  the  outer  one  by  a 
ground-glass  partition,  I  was  admitted 
by  a  tall,  dark  man,  who,  with  a  stiff 
and  shghtly  embarrassed  manner,  said 
to  me: 

*I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Eirke. 
Pray,  be  seated.'. 
'As  he  pointed  to  a  chair,  a  shorter 


and  younger  gentleman,  who  was  writ- 
ing at  another  desk,  rose,  and  slapping 
me  fiuniliarly  on  the  back,  exclaimed : 

*  My  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ? ' 

*  Very  well,  Cragin,  how  are  you  ? ' 
*Good  as  new — never  better  in  my 

life  —  how  goes  the  world  with  you  ? ' 

The  last  speaker  was  not  more  than 
thirty-three,  but  a  bald  spot  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  a  slight  £illing-in  of 
his  mouth,  caused  by  prematiu'e  decay 
of  the  teeth,  made  him  seem  several 
years  older.  He  had  marked  but  not 
r^;ular  features,  and  a  restless,  dark 
eye,  which  opened  and  shut  with  a  pe- 
culiar wink  that  kept  time  with  the 
motion  of  his  lips  in  speaking.  His 
clothes  were  cut  in  a  loose,  jaunty  style, 
and  his  manner,  though  brusque  and 
abrupt,  betokened,  Uke  his  face,  a  free, 
frank,  manly  character.  He  was  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  junior  of  the  other,  and 
as  unlike  him  as  one  man  can  be  unlike 
another. 

The  older  gentleman,  as  I  have  said, 
was  tall  and  dark.  He  had  a  hig^,  bold 
forehead,  and  wore  heavy  gray  whiskers, 
trimmed  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and 
meeting  under  a  sharp,  narrow  chin. 
His  fkce  was  large  and  frdl,  and  his  nose 
pointed  and  prominent,  but  his  mouth 
was  small,  and  gathered  in  at  the  cor- 
ners like  a  rjit's ;  and,  as  if  to  add  to 
the  rat* resemblance,  its  small,  white 
teeth  seemed  borrowed  from  the  jaws 
of  that  animaL  There  was  a  stately 
precision  in  his  manner,  and  a  stealthy 
softness  in  his  tread,  that  would  have 
impressed  a  stranger  unfavorably;  but/ 
knew  him.  We  had  been  boys  together, 
and  he  loved  me  as  he  loved  his  own  son. 
How  well  he  loved  Am,  .the  reader  will 
learn,  if  he  follows  the  course  of  my 
story. 

These  two  gentlemen — ^Mr.  Hallet  and 
Mr.  Cragin — were  the  senior  partners 
in  the  great  house  of  Eussell,  Bollins  & 
Co. 

Beplying  satisfactorily  to  the  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Cn^in,  I  turned  to  the  older 
partner,  and  said : 

*Well,  Mr.  Hallet,  how  does  Frank 
get  on?' 
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*  Oh  I  very  well  —  knows  a  little  too 
much,  like  most  jomig  men  of  his  age, 
but  he  does  very  welL' 

*  *  Very  well,'  Mr.  Hallet  I  d  — d  if  he 
don't  —  he's  the  smartest  boy  living — 
made  a  clean  forty  thousand  for  us  not 
two  months  ago — forced  it  on  Hallet 
against  his  better  judgment  ! '  And 
Mr.  Cragin  laughed  till  he  showed  all 
that  was  left  of  two  rows  of  tobacco- 
stained  teeth. 

*  How  was  it  Cragin  ? '  I  asked,  greatly 
pleased. 

A  short  rap  came  at  the  office-door, 
and  Frank  entered,  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

*  Mother  insists  on  my  taking  supper 
with  her — will  you  go  now,  sir?'  he 
said,  addressing  me. 

Before  I  could  reply,  Mr.  Hallet,  ra- 
ther sharply,  asked : 

*Have  you  finished  your  letters  for 
the  steamer!' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

*What  have  you  said  to  Maclean, 
Maris  k  Co.,  about  the  gum-copal?' 

*  I  will  show  you,  sir.' 

And  gomg  into  the  other  room,  Frank 
returned  in  a  moment  with  an  open  let- 
ter, still  wet  from  the  copying  -  press. 
Mr.  Hallet  took  it  and  read  it  over  slow- 
ly and  carefully,  then  handing  it  back, 
he  said,  in  the  slightly  pompous  tone 
which  was  natural  to  him : 

*  That  will  do  —  you  can  go.' 

I  was  rising  to  bid  them  *  good-even- 
ing,' when  the  senior  said  to  me : 

*Mr.  Kirke,  I  dislike  to  trespass  on 
your  time,  but  I  would  like  to  confer 
with  you  for  a  moment,  on  a  private 
matter.' 

'Certainly,  sir.'  And  I  added:  'Frank, 
tell  your  moth^  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
hotel  in  half  an  hour.' 

'  But  I  must  be  in  Cambridge  by  eight 
o'clock,'  replied  the  young  man,  looking 
a  little  chop-fallen. 

'  Well,  don't  wait  for  me  —  I  will  see 
you  to-morrow.' 

Bidding  me  ' good •  night,'  he  left; 
and  Mr.  Cragin,  seeing  that  his  partner 
would  be  alone  with  me,  left  shortly 
afterward.  As  soon  as  Cragin  was  gone, 
Mr.  Hallet,  opening  the  door,  called : 


'David  I  ♦ 

The  bookkeeper  entered,  and  took  a 
seat  beside  me. 

'Mr.  Kirke,'  said  Mr.  HaUet,  when  the 
other  was  seated,  '  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  and  David  about  Frank.  He  has 
entangled  himself  with  that  Southern 
girl,  and,  I  hear,  means  to  marry  her. 
I  strongly  object  to  it  Pve  not  a  par- 
ticle of  influence  with  him,  and  you 
must  prevent  if 

'  Why  should  we  prevent  it  ? '  I  asked, 
rather  sharply.  '  What  is  there  against 
the  young  wonuui  ? ' 

'Nothing  against  hw  character,  but 
she'd  not  be  a  fit  wife  for  Frank.  These 
Southern  women  are  educated  with 
wrong  ideas  —  they  make  poor  wives 
for  poor  men.  He  must  marry  a  rich 
girl,  or  one  brought  up  with  New-Eng- 
land habits.  This  one  would  bring  him 
nothing,  and  spend  all  he  made.' 

'But  she  is  an  only  child,  and  her  Ei- 
ther is  rich.' 

'Pshaw!  that  is  bosh  I  Preston  al- 
ways lived  high,  and  Pll  guarantee  his 
estate  is  bankrupt  Fm  sorry  for  it,  for 
he  owes  us.' 

'  Is  that  so  I    Largely  ? ' 

'No,  not  largely;  how  much  is  he 
overdrawn,  David  ? ' 

'Eighty-two  himdred  and  odd.' 

'  Pm  surprised  at  that,'  I  said.  '  The 
old  house  did  not  allow  such  things.' 

'Neither  do  we ;  'twas  Cragin's  work. 
He  thought  'twould  annoy  Frank  if  the 
drafts  went  back,  and' — he  hesitated  a 
moment — '  he  insisted  upon  it' 

'I  am  opposed  to  interfering  in  such 
matters.  I  always  taught  Frank  to  think 
for  himself;'  I  remarked. 

'  You  taught  him  to  think  too  much 
for  himselfl  He  is  self-willed  and  head- 
strong to  a  fiiult' 

'  Perhaps  his  &ther  might  have  trained 
him  better,  if — he  had  tried,'  I  replied, 
with  a  slight  sne^. 

'  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Kirke,  I  meant  no  re- 
flection on  your  management  of  him. 
I  only  feel  that  this  is  a  most  important 
step,  and  he  ought  to  be  advised.  He 
should  marry  rich,  for  he  has  nothing^ 
and  can  not  rely  upon  me.' 
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'He  does  not  rely  upon  you ;  but  he 
is  a  partner  now,  and  his  income  ought 
to  enable  him  to  support  a  wife.* 

'  His  income  is  uncertain ;  he  may 
not  remain  long  in  the  concern,*  replied 
Mr.  Hallet  coolly. 

David  started;  his  &ce  reddened  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  he  asked  in  a 
sententious  way,  showing  even  in  his 
expenditure  of  breath  the  close  economy 
that  was  the  rule  of  his  life :  *  Who  told 
you  that,  Mr.  Hallet?' 

'No  one,'  replied  that  gentleman, 
seemingly  surprised  at  the  abrupt  ques- 
tion ;  '  I  am  deliberating  on  it  myselL 
He  is  sowing  dissension  between  Cragin 
and  me.  The  lowest  boy  in  the  office ; 
eren  you,  Dayid,  pay  more  heed  to  him 
than  to  meJ* 

'  That  may  be  your  own  &ult,'  I  said, 
a  little  sarcastiGally ;  Mf  you  should 
treat  him  as  Cragin  and  David  do,  you 
might  have  nothing  to  complain  of* 

*I  treat  him  well,  sir;  but  I  make 
him  hnow  his  plaeeJ  The  last  words 
were  emphasized  in  a  hard,  wicked  tone. 

Certain  old  recollections  had  been 
rushing  across  my  memory  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  conversation,  and  this 
last  remark  brought  me  to  my  feet,  as  I 
said:  ^You  treat  him  like  a  dog,  sh*! 
I  have  seen  it  If  he  were  not  your  son, 
he  should  not  stay  with  you  another 
day !  But  I  warn  you,  John  Hallet— do 
not  go  too  fiur.  Cast  that  boy  off— harm 
him  to  the  extent  of  a  hair  —  and,  so 
help  me  God,  I  will  strip  you  of  the 
lying  cloak  in  which  you  hide  your 
&lse,  hypocrilical  soul,  and  show  men 
fohat  you  are  / ' 

In  my  excitement,  I  had  crossed  the 
room,  and  stood  then  directly  before 
him.  His  fitce  flushed  and  his  eye 
quailed  before  my  steady  gaze,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

David  remarked,  in  a  mild  tone: 
'Edmund,  that  an*t  the  right  spirit;  it 
an't' 

'You  don't  know  the  whole,  David; 
if  you  did,  even  you  would  say  he  is  the 
basest  man  Hving.' 

Hallet  pressed  his  teeth  together ;  his 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  seemed  about 


to  spring  upon  me ;  but  mastering  his 
passion,  he  rose  after  a  moment  and  ex- 
tended his  hand,  saying:  'Come,  Mr. 
Kirke,  this  is  not  the  talk  of  old  friends  1 
Let  us  shake  hands  and  forget  it' 

'  Never,  sir  1  I  took  your  hand  for  the 
last  time  when  I  left  this  counting-room, 
twenty  years  ago.  I  never  touch  it 
again  I  I  shall  tell  ^at  boy  to-night 
that  you  are  his  father.' 

'  You  will  not  do  so  imprudent  a  thing. 
I  will  do  any  thing  for  him  —  any  thing 
you  require.  I  promise  you — on  my 
honor,'  and  the  stately  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Russell,  Rollins  &  Co.,  sank 
into  a  chair  and  bent  down  his  face  like 
a  criminal  in  the  dock. 

'I  can  not  trust  you,'  I  said,  as  I 
paced  the  room. 

'  You  can,  Edmund ;  he  means  it  He 
is  sorry  for  the  wrong  he*s  done,'  said 
the  old  book-keeper,  in  that  mild,  win- 
ning tone  which  had  made  me  so  love 
him  in  my  boyhood. 

'  Well,  let  him  prove  that  he  means  it ; 
let  him  tell  you  all ;  let  him  tell  you  how 
much  he  has  had  to  repent  of  I ' 

'  I  hcne  told  him  alL  I  told  him  years 
ago.' 

'Did  you  tell  him  how  you  cast  off 
that  poor  girl?  how  for  years  on  her 
knees  she  vainly  plead  for  a  paltry  pit- 
tance to  keep  her  child  from  starving 
and  herself  from  sin  ?  Did  you  tell  him 
how  you  forced  her  on  the  street  ?  how 
you  drove  her  from  you  with  curses, 
when  she  prayed  you  to  save  her  from 
the  pit  of  infamy  into  which  you  had 
plunged  her  ?  Did  you  tell  him,'  and  I 
hissed  the  words  in  his  ear,  while  he 
writhed  on  his  seat  in  such  agony  as 
only  the  guilty  can  feel ;  '  how,  at  last, 
after  all  those  wretched  years,  she  died 
of  starvation  and  disease,  with  all  that 
mountain  of  sin  on  her  soul,  and  all 
of  it  heaped  on  her  by  tou!' 

'  Oh !  no  I  I  did  not— could  not  tell  him 
that  I  I  did  not  know  I  had  done  t?iat  I ' 
groaned  the  stately  gentleman. 

'You  lie,  John  Hallet  1  You  know 
you  lie !  and  may  God  deal  with  you  as 
you  dealt  with  her,'  and  I  took  up  my 
hat  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  door. 
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•Stop,  stop,  Edmund;  don't  go  wifli 
those  words.  You  would  not  have  God 
do  to  you  as  you  have  done  to  others  1 ' 
said  David,  in  the  same  mild  tone  as  be- 
fore. 

•True,  David.  I  ought  not  to  wish 
him  harm ;  but  I  loa^e  and  detest  the 
hypocritical  villaiti.  Frank  shall  leave 
him  to-night,  and  forever  t*  and  again 
I  laid  my  hand  on  the  door. 

Mr.  Hallet  looked  up ;  his  fSu^  was 
pale  as  marble,  and  his  hands  clenched 
tightly  the  arms  of  his  chair.  •  Don't 
go,  Mr.  Kirke,'  he  cried ;  •  stay  one  mo- 
ment    Can*t  this  be  arranged  V 

•Yes,  sir.  Sign  a  dissolution  article  at 
once — here — now,  and  give  Frank  your 
check  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.' 

•  No,  no  1  You  don't  mean  that !  It 
is  too  much — ^you  can  not  ask  thatP 
gasped  the  great  merchant 

•  Too  much  for  the  son  of  a  man  worth 
a  million  f  Too  much  to  pay  for  starv- 
ing his  mother,  and  turning  him  adrift 
at  six  years  old?  It  is  not  enough! 
He  must  have  thirty  thousand ! ' 

'  You  are  mad,  Mr.  Kirkel '  And  he 
rose,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  pleading 
face.  •  I  can  not  pay  that  amount  down. 
It  is  impossible.' 

•  David,  how  much  has  he  in  bank  on 
private  account?' 

VLt,\  Hallet  cast  a  beseeching  glance  at 
his  book-keeper ;  but  without  moving  ar 
muscle,  the  old  man  quietly  replied: 
•Fifty-three  thousand.' 

•  I  knew  you  lied,  Hallet  It  is  natu- 
ral to  you.' 

•  But  I  can't  let  Frank  go  without  Mr. 
Cragin*s  consent' 

•  I  will  arrange  with  Cragia  Sign  the 
check  and  draw  the  paper  at  once,  or  I 
go.' 

•But  give  me  time  to  think — see  me 
to-morrow.' 

•  I  shall  never  exchange  a  word  with 
you  after  to-night  You  can  have  ten 
minutes  —  not  a  second  more,*  and  I 
took  out  my  watch  to  count  the  time. 

He  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  and 
rested  his  head  on  his  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  turning  to  me,  he  said: 
•You  promise  that  this  interview,  and 


an  that  has  passed,  shall  never  be  men- 
tioned by  you  ?' 

•  I  do— never  to  your  injury.' 
•David,  please  write  the  check,'  said 

Ae  senior  partner,  as  he  proceeded  him- 
self to  draw  up  the  agreement  In  a 
few  minutes  he  handed  it  to' me.  It  was 
short,  and  merely  recited  that  the  co- 
partnership which  had  theretofore  existed 
between  John  Hallet,  Augustus  Cragin, 
and  Henry  F.  Mandell,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  Russell,  Rollins  k  Co.,  was 
0n  that  day  dissolved  by  mutual  con- 
sent; said  Mandell  witiidrawing,  and 
assigning  the  control  of  all  tftie  assets  of 
said  firm  to  said  HaBet  and  Cragm,  and 
releasmg  to  said  Hallet  any  portion  of 
its  capital  and  profits  to  which  he  might 
be  entitled. 

I  read  the  document,  and  quietly 
handed  it  back.  •  That  wSU  not  do,  Mr. 
Hallet  Thirty  thousand  dollars  settles 
with  youy  his  fttther.  I  have  not,  and 
$hall  not  make  any  settlement  with  the 
firm.  David  must  pay  Frank  what  is 
his  due — ^no  more,  no  less.' 

•  But,'  began  Mr.  Hallet 

•  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the 
subject,  sir.' 

He  drew  a  deep  sigh.  The  parting 
with  an  only  son,  and  with  thirty  thou* 
sand  dollars,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
affected  him  deeply.  He  might  have 
borne  the  loss  of  the  son ;  but  the  loss 
of  so  much  money  rent  his  small,  black 
soul  into  firagments.  However,  he  r^ 
wrote  the  paper,  and  passed  it  to  me. 
It  was  all  right;  and  when  he  had 
signed  and  David  had  witnessed  it,  I 
placed  it  in  my  pocket-book.  Then, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  he  handed  me 
the  check.  It  was  drawn  to  my  order ; 
and  I  remarked,  as  I  took  it :  •  This  is 
not  what  I  require,  sir.  I  want  your 
check,  indorsed  by  David.' 

•This  is  most  unaccountable,  Mr. 
Kirke.  Do  you  question  my  check  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars  ?'  he  asked,  his 
£m^  flushing  with  anger. 

•Ofal  no,  sir,  not  at  all;  but  you 
might  stop  its  payment  With  David's 
indorsement,  you  would  not  dare  to 
doit' 
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*I  will  indorse  it,'  said  David;  and  bidding  him  *  good-night,'  passed  down 

he  quietlj  proceeded  to  write  another.  the  old  stairway. 

lliat  cold,  hard,  soulless  man  had  a  As  Frank  is  the  hero  of  mj  history,  I 

wife  and  children ;  but  that  eld  book-  WiD,  in  another  chapter,  go  back  some 

keeper  was  the  only  being  in  all  this  serenteen  years,  and  tell  the  reader  how 

wide  world  that  he  loved  I  he  came  to  be  under  my  control,  and 

Placing   the   check  with    the  other  how  he  rose  to  be  a  partner  m  the  great 

paper,  I  shook  Dayid  by  the  hand,  and  house  of  Russell,  Rollins  &  Co. 


CORN   IS    KING. 


Up' among  liie  Granite  motmtaiDS, 

By  the  Bay  State  strand, 
Hark  I  the  pasan  ery  Is  sounding 

Tfaroogh  all  Yankee  land. 
^Ware  the  stars  and  stripes  high  o^er  us, 

Left  every  fireman  sing, 
In  a  loud  and  Joyful  chorus: 
Brave  yoang  Cfom  is  King ! 
Join,  join,  for  God  and  freedom  f    Sing,  Northmen,  ^g : 
Old  Kmg  Ootton'fl  dead  and  buried :  brave  young  Com  is  King.' 

Southward  rolls  the  cry  of  gladness. 

On  past  Washington ; 
Where  the  bond-slave  stoops  no  longer. 

But  stands  up,  a  Man  I 
O'er  battle-fields  of  *  Ole  Virginny,* 

Floats  the  block  man's  song : 
'  Brudders,  Gk>d  is  takin'  vengeance 
For  de  darky's  wrong  I 
Shout,  shout,  for  God  and  Freedom !    Sing,  darkies,  sing ! 
Oie  Massa  Cotton's  dead  foreber :  Toung  Massa  Com  am  King ! ' 

Through  the  Misdssippi  valley, 

Down  the  river's  tide. 
Hosts  of  patriots  rush  to  rally 

On  their  Country's  aide ; 
And  across  the  green  savannahs 

Of  the  Southern  clime. 
Armies,  under  Union  banners^ 

To  this  song  keep  time : 
*  March,  march,  for  God  and  Freedom !    Sing,  soldiers,  sing  t 
Pallid  Cotton's  dead  and  buried:  Tellow  Com  is  King ! ' 

Let  the  tidings  sirell  o'er  ocean 

To  another  shore, 
mi  proud  England  pales  and  trembles 

Where  she  scoffed  before ! 
NeW  again  shall  serpent^iiiendship 

Rise  to  hiss  and  stingt 
Cotton  leagues  no  more  with  TraiUr$  : 

Honest  Com  is  King  t 
fybiiaU  I    God  and  Freedom  1    Sing,  Americans,  itng 
Tyrant  Cottcm's  dead  forever  1  Honest  Com  is  King  I 
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Ahoko  the  Pi2?m.  By  Ediiund  Kibkb. 
New-York ;  J.  B.  GUmore,  682  Broadway. 
1862. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  in  rule  to 
say  much  of  a  work  which  has  appeared 
in  our  pages.  But  we  may  at  least  call 
attention  to  what  others  have  said.  And 
good  authori^ — plenty  of  it,  such  au- 
thority as  should  make  a  reputation  for 
any  book — has  declared  The  FtMi  to 
be  in  truth  a  woriL  of  the  highest  merit 
and  of  a  new  order.  It  is  a  perfectly 
truthftil  record  of  scenes  and  characters 
drawn  from  personal  experience  in  the 
South  ;  combining  the  accuracy  of  01m- 
stead's  works  with  ihe  thrilling  interest 
of  Uncle  Tom,  It  should  be  fiiirly 
stated — as  the  author  desires  it  should 
be — that  every  thing  did  not  occur  pre- 
cisely in  the  order  in  which  it  is  here 
narrated.  But  all  is  true — every  page 
speaks  for  itself  in  this  particular.  No 
stronger  piece  of  local  coloring  ever 
issued  from  the  American  press.  We 
seem,  in  reading  it,  to  live  in  the  South 
— to  know  the  people  who  come  before 
lis.  All  of  Uiem  are,  indeed,  life-por- 
traits. In  one  or  two  instances,  the 
very  names  of  the  originals  remain  un- 
chuiged. 

In  it  the  author  deals  fiurly  and  hon- 
orably with  Uie  South.  The  renegade 
Yankee,  and  not  the  native  planter,  is 
made  to  bear  the  heaviest  blow.    The 

principal  character,  Colonel  J ,  is 

one  of  nature^s  noblemen,  struggling 
through  aristocratic  education  and  cir- 
cumstance with  an  evil  whose  evil  he 
cannot  comprehend.  Very  valuable  in- 
deed are  the  sketches  of  life  among  the 
*  mean  whites.*  No  descriptions  of  them 
to  be  compared  with  these  in  The  Pines 
have  ever  yet  appeared.  They  rise  dear 
as  cameo-reliefe  on  a  dark  ground,  and 


we  feel  that  they  too  are  like  the  slave- 
holder, victims  like  the  slave,  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  not  with  him,  deliberate  wretdi- 
es.  Their  squalor,  ignorance,  pride,  and 
dependence — their  whole  social  status^ 
inferior  to  that  of  the  blades  whom  they 
despise,  i4>pear  as  set  forth,  we  do  not 
say  by  a  master-hand,  but  hy  thenuehee. 
This  work,  tolerant  and  just,  yet  strik- 
ing, has  appeared  at  the  right  time. 
While  interesting  as  a  novel,  it  is  fuU 
of  solid,  simple  facts  —  it  is  based  on 
them  and  buQt  up  with  them.  Without 
attempting  to  set  forth  a  prindple,  it 
shows  beyond  dispute  that  slavery  does 
not  pay  in  the  South  as  well  as  free 
labor  would,  and  that  the  blacks  would 
produce  more  as  free  laborers  than  as 
slaves.  It  shows  that  Emandpation  for 
the  sake  of  Uie  White  Man  is  a  great 
truth,  and  that  the  white  num  would  be 
benefited  by  raising  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  black,  and  by  devating 
him  in  every  way  in  which  he  is  capa- 
ble of  improvement 

It  may  be  said  with  great  truth  of 
7%^  Finei^  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
find  a  book  in  which  such  striking  fitcts 
and  vivid  pictures  are  set  forth  with 
such  perfect  simplidty  of  language. 
There  is  no  effort  at  fine  writing  in  it, 
and  no  consdousness  of  its  absence. 
The  author  never  seems  to  have  realized 
that  a  story  could  be  told  for  effect,  and 
the  natural  result  has  been  the  most 
unintentional  yet  the  strongest  effect 
The  practical  eye  of  one  fiuniliar  with 
planks  and  turpentine,  building  and 
fiirming,  business  and  furniture,  econo- 
my and  comfort,  beteys  itself  contin- 
uiJly.  He  sees  how  things  could  be 
bettered  not  as  a  mere  philanthropist 
would  try  to  see  them,  but  as  one  who 
knows  how  capital  ought   to  be  em- 
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plowed,  and  he  apprectates  the  fact  that 
the  suffenngs  of  the  people  of  every 
dass  in  the  South  are  really  based  on 
the  teas^fulnesi  of  the  present  system. 
That  this  spirit  should  be  combined 
with  a  keen  observation  of  local  humor, 
and  in  several  instances  with  narratives 
imbued  with  deep  pathos,  is  not,  how- 
ever, remarkable.  The  man  who  can 
most  vividly  set  forth  facts  and  transfer 
nature  to  paper,  seldom  misses  variety. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  has  met 
with  such  &vorable  reception  from  the 
public,  and  are  hi^py  to  state  that  the 
author  will  continue  his  contributions  to 
these  columns.  He  has  already,  by  a 
single  effort,  established  a  wide-spread 
reputation,  and  we  know  that  he  has 
tbAt  in  him  which  will  induce  efforts  of 
equal  merit  and  a  future  which  will  be 
honorably  recorded  in  histories  of  the 
literature  of  ^e  present  day. 

Thokxs  Hood's  WoBKB.  Volume  IV.  Aldine 
Edition.  Edited  by  Epkb  Sarqbnt.  New- 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam.  Boston:  A.  K. 
Loring.    1869. 

No  better  paper,  no  better  type,  can 
be  desired  than  what  is  lavished  upon 
these  beautiful  editions  of  Putnam's 
works.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  touch  their 
sHky,  Baskerville- feeling  leaves,  and 
tliink  that  one  possesses  in  the  series 
one  more  work  de  luxe^  which  ^  any  one' 
might  be  glad  to  own.  The  present  con- 
sists of  The  Whims  and  Oddities,  with 
^e — originally — two  volumes  of  Na- 
tional Tales:  the  former  piquant  and 
variously  eccentric;  the  latter  written 
in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  style,  which 
the  editOT  compares  justly  to  that  of 
Boccaccio,  yet  which  was  really,  till 
within  some  fifty  years,  so  very  common 
a  form  of  narration,  having  so  much  in 
common  with  Spanish  and  French  nou- 
velette$y  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
suppose  that  Hoon  followed  the  great 
Italian  at  alL  The  whole  work  is  one 
mass  of  entertainment,  none  the  worse 
for  having  acquired  somewhat  of  a 
game-y  flavor  of  age,  and  for  gradually 
falling  a  little  behind  the  latest  styles  of 
humor.  *  Mass  I  'tis  a  merry  book,  and 
will  make  them  merry  who  read  it  t ' 
VOL.  IL  16 


The  WoBKfl  of  Thoxab  Hood.  Edited  by 
Epbs  SiJiGE»T.  Vol.  V.  New -York:  G. 
P.  Putnam.    1862. 

Thb  present  volume  of  Hood's  writ- 
ings is  composed  of  dramatic  sketches, 
odes,  political  satires,  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  not  generally  contained  in  former 
collections  of  hia  works.  Among  these 
is  the  long  and  beautiful  'Lamia'  in 
dramatic  form ;  the  'Epping  Hunt ; '  the 
poeqiis  of  sentiment;  the  inimitable 
Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People, 
and  some  scores  of  minor  poems,  mostly 
humorous,  including,  however,  all  of 
those  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  true 
poet  of  the  highest  rank  is  based. 
Among  these  is  the  'Lay  of  the  La- 
borer,' a  standing  and  bitter  reproach  to 
England — ^the  England  of  millions  of 
]K>unds  of  capital — ^the  En^and  of  piety 
— the  England  of  morality — the  En^^d 
of  'all  the  rights  of  man,'  where  there 
are  more  paupers  and  more  miseries 
than  in  any  other  land  on  earth,  and 
where  there  is  accordingly  the  most  so- 
cial tyranny  of  any  country. 

'  Ay,  only  give  me  work, 

And  then  you  need  not  fear 
That  I  shall  snare  his  worship's  hare. 
Or  kill  his  graoe^s  deer.* 

.*  Where  savage  laws  begrudge 
The  pauper  babe  its  breathf 
And  doom  a  wife  to  a  widow's  life 
Before  her  partner's  death.' 

When  England  shall  have  turned 
aside  the  reproach  of  this  poem,  it  will 
be  time  for  her  to  abuse  America  as 
'  uncivilized.' 

Aqiseb  of  Sobrexto.  By  Mrs.  Habbist 
Bkschsb  Stowb.  Boston:  Tlcknor  and 
Fields.    1862. 

If  there  be,  at  the  present  day,  an 
ungrateful  task  for  an  intelligent  reader 
or  a  conscientious  reviewer,  it  is  to  be 
obliged  to  deal  with  a  work  whose  whole 
compass  is  merely  that  of  a  second-rate 
romance  inspired  by  rococo  sentimental- 
ism.  We  regret  to  speak  thus  of  a  book 
by  so  eminent  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Stowe ; 
but  when  any  one  at  this  time  under- 
takes to  build  up  a  novel  out  of  such 
material  as  cloisters,  monks,  and  nims. 
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Beato  Angelioo  and  firankincense,  cava- 
liers and  Savonarola,  with  the  occasional 

*  purple  patch*  of  a  rhyming  Latin 
hymn — ^in  short,  when  we  see  the  long- 
exhausted  melo-dramatic  style,  which 
was  years  ago  thoroughly  quizzed  in 

*  Firmilian,'  revived  in  the  year  1862  in  a 
work  of  fiction,  we  can  not  refirain  from 
expressing  sorrow  that  a  public  can  still 
be  found  to  welcome  such  a  bouquet  of 
faded  and  tattered  artificial  flowers. 
There  is  something,  indeed,  almost  pain- 
Mly  amusing  in  the  liberal  use  of  per- 
fectly exhausted  and  thoroughly  hack- 
neyed elements  of  popular  romance 
which  appear  in  every  page  of  Agne»  of 
Sorrento,  A  writer  has  said  of  the 
heroine,  that  *  she  is  one  of  those  ethereal 
females,  only  encountered  in  romance, 
who  dwell  on  the  brink  of  exaltation,* 
and  never  eat  bread  and  butter  without 
seeming  to  fly  in  tiie  fiice  of  Divine 
Providence.'  But  this  feebly  expresses 
the  worn-out  ornamental  piety  of  the 
work.  It  would  require  but  very  little 
alteration  to  become  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensely amusing  books  of  the  age. 
Smvbkth  Anwual  Bbport  ot  thb  Ikborakob 

C01On88I0NBB8  OF  TH«  CoMMOlTWTtALTH  OF 
MABSACHCSETTfl. 

An  interesting  collection  of  documents, 
which  will  be  read  or  examined  with 
great  pleasure  by  all  who  devote  their 
attention  to  the  rapidly  maturing  science 
of  insurance,  a  science  which  perhaps 
combines  in  its  range  of  material  as 
much  of  the  curious  and  useful  as  any 
other  known ;  the  whole  tending  to  one 
great  lesson:  that  every  thing  should 
be  msured  and  that  no  insurance  should 
he  taxed  hy  Go'oemment 


TwnTTT- Fourth  Akkual  Bbpost  of  ^k 
BoABO  OF  Edvoatxov.  Boston :  William 
White.    1862. 

Apart  from  the  vastly  important  tes- 
timony which  these  works  bear  to  the 
efforts  annually  made  in  our  good  State 
in  the  cause  of  education  —  the  great 
source,  let  us  trust,  of  ^e  politics  to  be 
— we  seldom  fail  to  find  in  them  many 
usefiil  hints  as  to  the  practical  business 
of  teaching,  of  which  any  writer  on  the 
subject  would  be  glad  to  avail  himself. 
Many  sudi,  at  least,  we  detect  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  sincerely  trust 
that  all  will  in  due  time  bear  their  good 
fruit 
Concord  Fight.   By  S.  B.  Babtlbtt.   Second 

edition.    Concord :  Albert  Tracy.  Boston: 

Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1862. 

A  POEM  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted 
to  setting  forth  the  incidents  of  Concord 
and  Lexington  fights,  in  the  Revolution- 
ary days,  and  therefore  very  appropriate 
to  our  own  time.  The  *plan'  is  excel- 
lent ;  the  incidents  well  devised,  while 
many  little  lyrical  touches  here  and 
there  are  truly  admirable.  For  instance, 
•The  White  Cockade.' 

*  Finn  hearts  and  true,  strong  hands  to  do, 

For  liberty ; 
The  fierce  old  strain  rings  once  agwn : 
*  Come  death  or  victory  I ' 

*  The  lips  that  woke  the  dawning  note 

Are  passed  away ; 
But  the  echoti  of  the  *  Whit©  Cockade » 
Bing  round  our  lulls  to-day.' 

Long  may  they  ring,  and  long  may 
the  descendants  of  the  men  of  '76  prove 
that  they  still  hear  in  spirit  *  the  dawning 
notes.' 
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The  English  journals  and  statesmen, 
in  their  excessive  anxiety  to  regulate 
eTery  thing  for  the  world  in  general  and 
for  America  in  particular,  quite  lose  sight 
of  the  fiict,  that  hefore  interfering  in  a 
neighbor's  affidrs,  it  is  best  to  know  what 
the  state  of  afiairs  may  really  be.    Of 
late,  we  have  seen  these  makers  of  pub- 
lic opinion   making   mischief  through 
gross  ignorance,  to  a  degree  well-nigh 
unparalleled  in  history.    On  the  strength 
of  flying  rumors,  unfinished  events  im- 
perfectly reported,  and  through  Secession 
slanders,  their  great  loaders,  both  repre- 
sentative and  editorial,  have  ventured  to 
spread  before  the    masses    statements 
which  must  unavoidably  tend  to  greatly 
exasperate  and  alienate  the  people  of 
our  respective  nations.    They  are  blindly 
running  up  scores  of  hatred,  which  at 
some  day  may  call  for  fearful  settlement 
Their  influence  is  very  great  on  the  rank- 
loving  multitude  in  their  own  country — 
a  multitude  which,  after  all,  is,  in  the 
majority,  more  miserable  and  nearly  as 
ignorant  as  that  of  any  realm  in  Europe, 
<Mr  even  the  East,  for  there  are  fewer 
pmapers  in  Turkey  or  Syria  than  in 
wealthy  England.    Yet,  quite  unheeding 
this,  they  continue  to  express  sympathy 
for  the  South,  declare  with  Brougham 
that  the  bubble  of  Democracy  has  at 
length  burst,  and  chuckle-  over  every 
Northern  defeat    All  of  which  shall  be 
duly  remembered. 

The  grossest  error  into  which  these 
men  have  fidlen,  is  that  of  continually 
regarding  our  war  not  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  great  principles,  or  as  an 
unavoidable  necessity,  but  simply  as  a 
strife  between  two  fiictions.  Nearly 
every  London  editorial  which  we  have 
seen  for  we^s  proves  this.  *  What  will 
the  North  gain  if  it  conquers  the  South  ? 
What  will  the  South  make  ?    What  are 


WB  to  benefit  by  a  victory  of  either  ? ' 
It  is  perfectly  natural,  however,  for  a 
monarchy,  virtually  without  'politics,* 
devoid  of  great  progressive  ideas,  and 
smothered  by  ^loyalty'  and  faith  in  an 
aristocracy,  to  see,  as  men  did  in  the 
middle  ages,  nothing  but  a  dispute  of 
rival  forces  in  every  battle.  It  is  *  Brown 
vs.  Brown*  to  them,  and  nothing  more. 
With  the  exception  of  Bright  and  his 
firiends,  no  one  in  England  seems  to 
comprehend  that  our  North  has  in  itself 
the  vital,  progressive  energy  which  must 
give  it  victory — the  same  spirit  which 
enables  English  civilization  to  gain  on 
the  Hindoo  or  the  New-Zealandei^the 
spirit  of  science  and  intelligence,  which 
conquers  ignorance. 

The  fiict  that  English  statesmen  can 
talk  so  calmly  of  the  possibilities  of 
Southern  victory,  and  weigh  with  such 
equanimity  the  claims  of  the  combatants, 
simply  proves  their  ignorance  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  United  States.     And 
they  are  indeed  very  ignorant  of  us. 
Perhaps  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness 
were  never  more  decidedly  manifested 
than  in  Brougham*s  late  rhodomontade 
on  the  failure  of  Democracy  in    this 
coimtry.     For,  in  fact,  there  is  not  dif- 
ference enough  between  the  representa- 
tive power  of  England    and    that    of 
America  to  make  a  question.     Between 
Commons  and  our  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the   most   influential    legislative 
bodies — there  is  no  such  great  difierence. 
English  writers  have  asserted  that  our 
government    is  actually  the    strongest 
monarchy  of  the  two,  because  our  Pre- 
sident possesses  far  greater  power  of 
patronage  and  personal  influence  than 
the  Queen.    The  real  differ^ice  is  not 
between  the  forms  of  government,  but 
between  the  innate  flunkeyism  of  the 
Briton    and   the  independence  of  the 
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American.  If  we  had  the  British  gov- 
emment  in  every  detail,  and  if  John 
Bull  were  to  adopt  our  system,  the  coun- 
tries would  stand  where  they  were,  and 
each  gradually  '  reform*  itself^  according 
to  its  ideas  of  reform,  back  into  the  old 
routine.  The  Englishman,  needing  'my 
Lord'  and  *Her  Gracious  Majesty,*  and 
as  unable  to  live  wiUiout  his  golden 
calves  of  'superiors'  as  bees  are  to  exist 
without  a  que^  would  soon  create 
them ;  while  the  American  blood,  sprung 
from  the  republican  Puritan,  and  de- 
veloped into  strength  on  a  continent, 
would  very  soon,  after  a  nine  days'  fete 
to  his  new  Ui^&)x^  kick  it  over,  and  insti- 
tuting caucuses  and  primary  ward-meet- 
tings,  or  'town-meetings,'  (a  ceremony 
which  no  European  in  existence,  save 
the  Russian,  is  capable  of  properly  man- 
aging,) would  soon  have  all  back  again 
in  the  old  road. 

Democracy  among  the  'Yankees'  as 
well-  as  all  North -Americans  who  are 
free  from  a  servile  respect  for  simple 
rank  and  money,  is  something  very 
different  from  that  mere  form  whidi 
Brougham,  and  with  him  nearly  all  Eu- 
rope, believe  it  to  be.  We  are  not 
Frenchmen,  or  Englishmen,  or  Orient- 
als, to  quietly  sit  down  under  any  kind 
of  government  which  chance  may  im- 
pose, and  exclaim :  '  It  is  &te.'  Democ- 
racy with  us  is  not  the  mere  form  which 
they  imagine.  It  is,  like  the  English 
government,  like  the  German,  like  the 
Pachalik  of  the  Oriental,  something  as 
much  a  part  of  us  as  our  national  physi- 
ognomy. A  very  great  proportion  <rf 
the  Englishmen  who  come  here,  remain 
flunkeys  to  the  end — an  American,  other 
than  a  soul-diseased  disciple  of  Rich- 
mond Bocfology,  or  some  weak  brother 
or  sister  dazed  by  court  ball-tickets — 
quite  as  generally  remain  a  despiser  of 
men  who  acknowledge  other  men  as 
their  betters  by  mere  birth.  A  love  of 
freedom  is  in  our  blood,  in  our  life,  in 
our  habits.  We  are  fond,  it  is  true,  of 
temporarily  lionizing  great  people,  but 
we  soon  reduce  them  to  our  own  leveL 
America  has  shaken  down  more  emi- 
nendes  into  notorieties  than  any  other 


country  in  the  world — it  is  a  severe  and 
terrible  ordeal  for  great  foreigners.  Our 
eagerness  to  behold  them  is  simply  a 
keen  curiosity  and  a  natural  love  of 
amusement  which  is  soon  appeased.  An 
American  would  crowd  foremost  to  see 
Queen  Victoria  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life — the  second  opp<Hrtunity  would  be 
neglected.  But  the  Ixmdon  shop-keeper 
who  has  seen  that  lady  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  times,  still  rushes  out  in  wild 
haste,  with  eyes  wide  open,  to  behold 
her  when  she  drives  past  'They  can 
never  get  enough  of  it'  As  one  of 
their  own  writers  has  observed,  a  Lon- 
don tradesman  may  have  been  swindled 
a  hundred  times  by  real  or  sham  noble- 
men, and  yet  no  sooner  does  some 
flaunting  cheat  wi^  the  air  noble  enter 
his  shop,  than  tine  cockney  bows  low 
and  implores  patronage  with  a  cringing 
zeal  only  equaled  by  his  'uf^ishness' 
to  humble  customers. 

Hie  truth  simply  is,  that  English 
thinkers  wrongly  judge  our  people  to  be 
Hke  Uieir  own,  and  as  capable  of  lotunpt- 
ly  submitting  to  acknowledged  superiors. 
In  tiie  same  blindness  and  ignorance, 
they  see  only  two  parties,  equal  in  all 
respects  in  this  war,  and  realiae  nothing 
of  the  innate  vitalify  and  irresisdbly 
accretive  power  of  free-labor,  science, 
and  progress,  when  brought  into  opposi- 
tion with  a  conservatism -which  scorns 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  rights  of 
the  minority.  Misled  by  their  associa- 
tions, they  believe  that  the  'Aristocratic ' 
party  must  triumph  in  the  end,  forget- 
ting that  even  in  their  own  country 
capital  is  gradually  destroying  the  old 
land-marks  which  divided  tiie  privileged 
classes  from  the  masses.  We  who  vir- 
tually occupy  a  higher  standfKMnt  in 
histcory,  though,  perhaps,  we  are  newer 
dwellers  in  our  domain  and  not  as  yet 
as  comfortable  in  it  as  they  in  theirs, 
can,  however,  afford  to  laugh  at  their 
opinions  and  threats.  A  naticm,  whose 
utmost  effort  could  not  raise  above  thirty 
thousand  men  for  a  war  in  which  the 
point  of  honor  between  themselves  and 
the  French  was  at  stake,  is  not  the  one 
to  lay  down  laws  to  the  AmericanNorth, 
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which  could — probably  without  draft- 
ing— bring  its  million  into  the  field. 
It  is  worth  remembering  that,  had  they 
sent  us  their  Warrior,  as  they  threaten- 
ed after  the  Mason  and  Slidell  difficulty, 
she  would  have  met  with  the  Monitor  I 


Thrbb  hundred  ^ousand  men  are 
wanted — and  that  right  early  I 

Let  there  be  meetings,  speeches,  sub- 
scriptiona — let  eyery  thing  that  is  yigor- 
Otts  and  ImpulsiTe  and  patriotic  thrill 
the  pec^le  forthwith  1  Let  there  be  no 
lagi^ng  in  the  good  causa  Never  since 
the  war  began  was  there  a  time  when  a 
fierce  rally  was  more  needed.  We  have 
H  in  our  power  to  crush  this  rebellion  to 
atoms,  if  the  people  will  but  once  arouse 
in  their  might  Even  this  drafi;  for 
three  hundred  thousand,  when  we  come 
to  portion  it  off  among  those  remaining 
in  our  counties,  becomes  quite  trifling. 

*•  More  than  shooting  goes  to  making 
war.*  All  who  are  in  the  North  can 
fight  to  good  purpose,  if  they  will,  every 
man  and  woman  of  them,  do  their  best 
to  rake  soldiers^  equip  them  and  take 
care  of  their  families. 

Ment  rise  up  and  go  forth.  Touwill 
acquire  a  patent  of  nobility  by  serving 
in  this  war,  which  will  be  worth  more 
to  you  and  yours  in  coming  days  than 
any  title  on  earth.  Tou  go  to  great 
risks  — but  not  to  any  thing  which  can 
outweigh  the  good  you  can  do  for  this 
truly  holy  cause.  Have  you  lived  lives 
*  of  no  great  account  * — now  is  the  time 
to  rise  to  a  position  —  to  be  some  body, 
and  make  your  mark.  Have  you  been 
a  mere  cipher  in  the  great  sum  of  life — 
a  neglected  trifle — now  is  the  time  to 
raise  yourself  to  a  real  value.  It  can 
never  be  said  of  a  man  who  served  in 
this  war  that  he  was  of  no  gpreat  ac- 
count 

Has  your  Mfebeen  stained — bymis- 
fintune  or  your  own  faults?  Now  is 
the  time  to  wipe  out  the  old  score  and 
b^in  afresh.  What  cautious,  timid 
Peace  rejects  as  bad,  bold,  hearty  War 
grasps  at  with  eagerness  and  makes  good 
and  great 


Are  you  poor,  and  dragging  out  a 
dull,  base  life,  more  sluggishly  than 
your  alHUties  deserve  ?  Go  to  the  war 
—in  (jod's  name,  go  to  tiie  war  1  Who 
knows  what  changes  in  life  you  may  live 
through  —  what  new  opportunities  may 
open  before  you !  In  that  wide  South- 
land lie  a  million  homes,  and  there  will 
be  those  left  behind  who — if  you  fight 
bravely  —  will  give  the  matter  no  rest 
till  you  are  richly  rewarded.  There  is 
not  a  soldier  in  this  war  at  this  instant 
who  is  not  acquiring  what  may  be  a  for- 
tune. Somebody  must  occupy  the  lands 
left  vacant  in  the  South  I 

Are  you  a  lover  ?  Make  her  proud  of 
you. 

Do  not  fear  the  risks.  That  is  a  poor, 
wretched  life  which  has  never  run  the 
chances  of  death. 

*  Fast  in  battle  the  bnlletfl  fly, 
Bnt  many  a  soldier  the  bullets  pass  by.' 

Arise  all  1  Up,  Guards,  and  at  *em  1 
Let  there  be  a  general  up-stirring  and  a 
hearty  good-will  in  this  matter.  The 
enemy  have  brought  every  white  man 
among  them  into  the  field  —  they  are 
kept  alive  solely  by  the  blacks.  One 
tremendous  efibrt,  such  as  we  are  capa- 
ble of  making,  would  sweep  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Another  strug- 
gle and  we  reach  the  shore. 


Mant  years  ago,  the  South  began  to 
alienate  itself  fit)m  the  Union,  by  blind- 
ly abusing  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
North  as  'Abolition.'  They  wanted  a 
grievance ;  they  would  have  one,  and 
so  yelled*  Wolf  1  wolf  I'  till  the  wolf 
came  in  roaring  earnest  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Democratic  dabblers  in  mischief 
are  now  yelling  *  Radical,'  abusing  eman- 
cipation, and  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
hoist  themselves  into  notoriety.  They 
are  determined  to  force  separate  parties 
into  existence,  and  they  will  end  by  ac- 
complishing their  purpose,  by  being  in 
a  losing  re&ctionary  minority,  which  will 
bear  the  brand  in  later  days  of  having 
been  the  most  unprincipled,  narrow- 
minded,  and  desperately  selfish  faction 
which  this  country  has  ever  knoTsn. 
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Gentle  reader,  accept  the  following 
from  a  friend  in  the  quaint  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  understand  not  by  bad 
company  aught  that  is  evil  —  for  if  we 
read  the  word  of  the  enigma,  the  *bad  * 
among  her  *  friends  of  the  friture*  is 
indeed  goodness — that  saving  salt  which 
is  often  foimd  among  many  who  are  too 
hastily  banned  as  lost  in  the  world.  So, 
we  pray  you,  judge  it  kindly ; 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  FUTUKE. 

*  Tbibb  Is  no  real  amusement  except  in  bad  com- 
pany.'—ilkiWa»  Prae4rb. 

Reprehensible  but  real  sentiment  of  jour 
bumble  servant,  0  dearly  beloved  reader  1 
Tour  lipe  reprove  me,  but  your  heart  for- 
gives and  sympathizes !  And  that  heart  re- 
bels with  mine  against  that  adverse  Past 
which  has  given  to  us  so  little  of  *real 
amusement'  from  ^bad  company,' and  de- 
mands, like  mine,  reparation  from  the  Fu- 
ture for  the  sufferings  we  have  endured  from 
unexceptionable  and  perfectly  good  com- 
pany! 

The  representaUve  men  and  women  of 
that  small  and  select  bad  company,  (who 
have  made  the  desert  of  our  lives  to  blos- 
som with  roses,  violets,  strawberries  and 
cream,)  bow  distinctly  they  stand  out  on 
the  horizon  of  memory  I  I  see  them  —  I 
count  them,  as  easily  as  those  few  stately 
pines  on  yonder  hill-top  —  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven.  No  more?  What! 
not  a  delightful  eight  ?  Who  has  translated 
the  murmur  of  the  summer  wind  among  the 
pines  as  *No  more?'  ^Nb  moref*  Alas! 
to-day  they  give  that  answer  to  me,  as  I 
seek  for  one  other  in  that  bad  and  beloved 
company  !  '  But  he  cometh  *  —  adveniat  — 
he  cometh  in  the  future.  0  eighth !  your 
morning  will  yet  dawn. 

Welcome,  0  Friend  of  the  Future  I  what- 
ever thy  sex.  Welcome !  whether  in  cash- 
mere and  graceful  crinolineaments,  or  in 
gray-suit  and  ^reeio  /—only  be  *  more  of  the 
same  sort'  Heaven  is  not  so  cruel  1  to  give 
us  five  hundred  dear  twin-friends,  on  whom 
one  has  to  tie  five  hundred  different  colored 
bows  (I  assure  you.  Monsieur,  the  ribbon- 
florists  have  this  season  produced  Jive  hun- 
dred colors)  in  order  to  distinguish  one  from 
another!  Heaven  would  not  do  this  cruel 
wrong  without  offering  some  apology — some 
mitigation. 

Ah!    you  sigh.    Tour  heart,  then,  does 


foigive  me  —  I  knew  it  would.  Give  me 
your  hand,  (such  a  soft,  white  hand !)  I  con- 
fess the  proverb  did  sound  a  little  naughty, 
but  it's  not  really  so.  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  truth — and,  you  know,  we 

*  Can  not  tell  a  lie ! '        a.  w. 

Ah  I  this  hand,  though  soft  and  white,  is 
no  longer  plump  and  unconscious;  it  has 
suffered !  Tou,  too,  have  been  bored — ah  I 
I  must  kiss  it. 


*  I,  too,  am  human.' 

I  also  have  been  bored  !  Come,  now,  you 
mistrust  me  no  longer— and  I — I  love  you  !  I 
love  you,  and,  therefore,  I  want  to  amuse 
you ;  perhaps,  by  Heaven's  blessing,  I  may 
prove  *  bad  company'  myself  I 

For  I  can  not  but  believe  that  somewhere 
in  the  purple  Future,  or  latent  amid  the 
green  leaves  of  the  possible  Fairy-dom,  (in 
which  some  rich  enchanter  of  an  unde  is  to 
leave  us  all  an  heritage,)  there  bide,  waitings 
ly,  certain  dear  friends  —  delightful,  daring, 
witty,  and  wicked  creatures — like  yourself 
0  reader  I — with  whom  I  am  destined  to  be, 
spiritually,  *  very  much  married  indeed  ; ' 
or  if  the  expression  sound  too  polygaroat- 
ical,  let  me  simply  say  lU.  [For  Heaven's 
sake,  accept  that  as  French,  warm  with  an 
accent,  and  not  as  English,  cold  without 
one.]  IM  means  *  bound'  —  anchored,  so 
to  speak,  to  an  intimate  in  an  ami-cable  man- 
ner. And  it  is  in  their  friendship— in  theh' 
kind  and  tender  words  and  courteous  deeds, 
and  winsome  ways,  that  I  most  truly  live. 

Where  these  dearmost  ones  may  bide,  I 
know  not.  Seven — ^yes — seven  I  have  met, 
whom  I  cherish  like  diamonds  of  delight  in 
the  cotton  of  memory.  It  is  worth  noting, 
my  dear,  in  this  connection,  that  sev-^n  is  one 
of  the  conjugations  in  Turkish  of  the  root 
«ev,  or  *  loving,'  and  *  them  old  Turks,'  yon 
know — ^bot  I  am  digressing.  Are  there  not 
still  to  come  seven — yea,  seventy  times  sev- 
en, (I  have  mislaid  my  Koran,  in  which  th« 
number  is  more  accurately  stated,)  of  my 
Friends  of  the  Future  I 

But  I  know  what  they  are  like.  Oh !  the 
charming,  delightful  wretches,  how  I  enjoy 
looking  at  them — in  £m^  *I  admire  to  see ' 
them  —  as  they  sweep  along  through  the 
golden  halls  of  my  Schloss  Dream -berg. 
Such  nice  clothes  as  they  wear — ^the  ducks ! 
Such  good  things  as  they  say  —  such  — 
such  — 

It  is  too  warm  to-day  to  attempt  superla- 
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tirefl.  It  were  better  to  drinks  say,  iced 
lemonade,  in  wliich — for  you,  dear  reader — 
by  some  mistake  a  little  sherry  has  been 
cobblered.  8herrar$  est  humanwn.  The 
Babbis,  we  are  told,  foi^de  the  children  of 
Israel  to  puff  the  fire  on  the  Sabbath  with 
bellows,  though  they  might  keep  it  going  by 
blowing  through  a  strew.  Wherefore,  to 
this  day,  certain  of  the  devout  *  keep  it  a-go- 
ing' by  means  of  a  straw  —  only  by  some 
strange  mistake  in  interpretation,  or  by  some 
Towel-points  getting  mislaid,  they,  instead 
of  blowing  yrom  them  in  the  straw,  sack 
toward  them.  And  their  *  society '  Is  a  large 
one. 

But  we  were  talking  of  *  good  company,* 
as  they  say  in  *  good  society ' — not  of  *  good 
society,'  as  they  say  in  'good  company.' 
And,  therefore,  although  not  *  a  retired  cler- 
gyman,' and  dcTOutly  hoping  that  my  *  sands 
of  life '  are  not  by  a  very  long  while  '  run 
out,'  (for  I  want  to  see  my  future  friends,)  I 
would  yet  (without  these  advantages)  offer 
you  '  some  slight  relief^'  and  would  seek  to 
assuage  your  sufferings  resulting  from  too 
madi  good  company ;  and  since  we  have  so 
few  friends  in  the  past  who  have  amused  us, 
torn  we  our  *  regards '  to  the  possible 

TRIKNDS  or  TBI  rUTURI. 

First  among  whom  is 


Fags  such  as  would-he  Byron  youths  all 

crave, 
Impenetrable,  gloomy  as  the  grave ; 
Voice,  a  *  French-gray,*  the  promise  of  the 

£aoe, 
Tou'd  swear  he  thought  to  laugh  a  deep  dis- 
grace. 
Behold  the  mask  of  a  bacchantine  soul. 
Drinking  deep  draughts  from  life's  enchant- 
ing bowL 
Coemopolite-^he  cares  not  to  demand 
Whether  the  bowl  be  from  Cellini's  hand. 
If  rude,  still  crowning  it  with  Fancy's  flow- 
ers. 
Laughing  at  Time,  and  flirting  with  her 

Hours. 
He  is  not  pious,  and  to  church  won't  go ; 
He  says  he  eanH — *  'tis  so  extremely  slow.' 
BagnoU  I  with  the  '  goats '  you're  set  apart  I 
And  yet,  how  can  we  wish  a  *  change  of  heart ' 
In  one  like  thee — great-minded,  brave,  and 

true? 
Ah !  lohat  a  world,  if  all  were  such  as  you ! 
But  I  forget— he's  tender  to  the  weak : 
To  the  sad  Magdalene  he'll  kindly  speak 


Words  of  pure  ^'oW— not  that  base  metal 

thing 
Which  falls  like  lead  and  gives  no  friendly 

ring; 
Opening  the  wound,  to  see  If  it  is  deep, 
Arousing  thought,  to  see  if  'tis  asleep  ! 
*  Tendir  and  treue,'  as  Douglas  was  of  old, 
How  far  thejf  see,  who  coll  thee  '  tame  and 

oold'l 
Tame !  as  a  tiger :  cold  1  as  hot  as  flame ! 
Where  does  he  board,  and  what,  oh !  what^e 

his  name  9 

L'nrooNiruB. 

Dabk  Passion-flower,  with  keen  mimosa- 
leaves. 

Into  my  life  your  &te  her  shuttle  weaves. 

How  long  those  wistful  eyes  have  haunted 
mine — 

Brown  eyes  of  earth — they  have  no  light 
divine. 

Brown  eyes !  ye  fill  my  soul  with  burning 

love- 
No  Pantheon  soul  —  lighted  from  above  ! 

0  sister  mine !  you*ll  come  to  me  at  last— 

7%at  shall  atone  for  all  our  weary  past. 

So  pure  thou  art,  with  soul  so  joyous, /fw, 

The  world  could  not  forgive  — and  hated 
thee! 

To  be  *  unlike  the  world,'  is  thy  dark  sin. 

You  or  *  the  world '  ?  the  *  you '  my  heart 
shall  win. 

Within  that  shrine,  so  delicately  fair, 

Bums  a  bright  spirit  which  'a  world'  can 
dare; 

She  mocks  *  the  world,'  but  she  would  d4e 
forme. 

Her  heart  is  fathomed  by  eternity ; 

And  yet  she's  always  *  in  the  fashion ' 
dressed, 

And  *  wants  a  cashmere,'  (she  to  me  con- 
fessed.) 

Oh  1  you  can  see  her,  almost  any  day, 

Hat  of  pale  violet,  dress  of  silver-gray. 

She  goes  to  parties  and  the  '  Music-Hail ; ' 

She  eats  her  dinner,  and  she  gives  a  ball. 

You  nod  and  smile :  *  We  know  her  now—we 
•eeP 

Perhaps  I   Alas !  she's  quUe  imknown  to  me  ! 


How  can  I  tell  you  if  her  flace  be  fair. 
While  the  gay  sunshine  of  her  smile  is  there  ? 
How  con  I  tell  you  of  a  brilliant  mind. 
When  every  word  she  speaks  is  angel-kind ! 
Need  I  describe  her  voice,  so  melting  sweet  f 
Or  the  small  mouth,  which  is  its  passage 

meet  I 
I  only  know,  while  for  her  voice  I  wait, 
I  see  fur  pearls  behind  that  rosy  gate. 
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But  when  she  Bpeaks,  her  diamond-wit's  bo 

bright, 
All  other  beauties  vftnish  ftom  our  sight. 
No  need  for  her  to  fear  '  the  world's  rebuff  1 
Too  much  of  Marie's  always  just  enough ! 
She  is  '  bad  company,'  yet  e'en  '  the  good* 
Can  And  no  flaw  in  her  fair  maidenhood. 
The  saints  don't  doubt  that  she  is  in  their 

fold- 
It  makes  me  laugh  to  think  how  they  are 

'  sold.' 
Ince^  naughty  folks  are  ture  she's  of  their 

creed, 
Yet  she's  no  hypocrite,  in  word  or  deed. 
What  u  she,  then — this  gem  without  a  flaw  ? 
She  is — she  is — a  maid-en  made  of  *  straw '  I 


Reader,  haye  you  in  your  house  a 
vivarium  or  aqvarium,  or  any  other  va- 
riety of  animal  curiosity  -  shop,  under 
care  of  the  younger  members  ?  If  so, 
the  subjoined  sketch  may  awaken  in 
your  mind  more  than  one  vivid  souvenir. 
We  know,  at  all  events,  that  some  of  its 
^features'  were  founded  on  facts;  that 
is,  if  a  ^  feature '  can  be  ^  founded.'  How- 
ever, we  take  the  phrase  from — but  no, 
we  are  suflSciently  abused  by  the  Demo- 
cratic editors,  as  it  is. 

Editor  of  the  Continental:  Among 
the  leaser  joys  of  maternity,  that  of  having 
your  children  interested  in  a  vivarium  is  one 
of  the  least  —  in  fact,  it  is  an  elephantine 
sorrow. 

James,  my  eldest  son,  is  a  genius ;  before 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  invented  a  rat- 
trap,  which  not  only  caught  rats,  but  cut  off 
their  tails  and — let  them  go.  At  thirteen, 
he  spoke  Italian  so  fluently  that  he  caused 
a  hand-organ  grinder  to  throw  a  brick  at 
him.  At  fourteen,  be  came  home  one  day 
with  six  large  panes  of  glass,  some  tin  and 
putty,  and  made  a  vivarium,  a  thing  full  of 
mud,  water,  leeches,  dirty  weeds,  and  other 
improvements. 

When  James  had  finished  his  glass  case, 
he  placed  it  in  the  front  drawing-room  win- 
dow, so  that  the  public  might  behold  that 
exquisite  process  of  nature,  tadpoles  turn- 
ing into  spring  water-chickens,  as  they  call 
frogs  on  hotel  bill  of  fares.  Unfortunately, 
the  gold  fish  he  put  in  with  them  killed  the 
tadpoles  while  they  still  wiggled,  and  a  pick- 
erel that  he  had  bought  of  a  fellow-school- 
boy for  half-price,  its  tul  being  ragged,  ate 
up  the  gold-fish. 

If  at  any  time  vegetables  bought  for  the 


table  were  missing,  we  all  knew  where  they 
went  to;  in  fact,  that  vivarium,  from  the 
time  green  peas  came  until  cabbages  were 
ripe,  resembled  a  soupe  d  la  JardinUrey  and 
in  summer-time  i?  second  course  of  boiled 
fish  might  easily  have  been  found  there. 

One  evening,  when  I  had  a  little  company, 
and  while  Fanny  Schell  was  singing  an  aria, 
he  caused  her  to  conclude  with  an  unusually 
high  scream,  by  announcing  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  while  he  pointed  to  the  vivarium : 

*  Ma,  the  leeches  have  all  crawled  out !  * 

Imagine  the  feelings  my  little  company 
had  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  fright  James  gave 
me  one  hot  night  in  July ;  it  was  Saturday, 
I  remember  well,  for  that  was  one  of  my 
son's  holidays,  and  he  returned  home  toward 
night  unusually  covered  with  mud,  from  a 
long  walk  in  the  country,  evidently  having 
been  taking  practical  lessons  in  ditching. 
He  was  so  very  quiet  after  he  returned,  that 
I  might  have  known  he  was  in  inischiefl 
However,  when  his  bed-time  came,  he  kissed 
me  good-night,  and  said : 

'  0  ma  1  I  have  such  a  surprise  for  you 
in  the  morning.' 

Unfortunately,  I  had  the  surprise  that 
night  Business  called  my  husband  away 
from  the  city  that  morning,  and  I  was  alone. 
Waking  up  from  a  sound  sleep  about  mid- 
night, I  distmctly  heard  somebody  working 
on  an  anvil,  like  a  blacksmith, '  ching-a-ling  I 
ching-a-ling  I '  It  evidently  came  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  my  fears  at  once  told 
me  it  was  a  thief  trying  to  break  into  the 
house.  Next  I  heard  some  one  whistle, 
like  a  man  calling  a  dog,  *  wheh !  wheh ! 
wheh  I '  Finally  a  dog  barking,  *  woo,  woo, 
wooh  I '  Thoroughly  alarmed,  I  sprang  to 
the  front  •  window,  and  called :  *  Police  I 
thieves  t'  until  I  managed  to  arouse  the 
neighbors.  I  had  the  key  of  the  front-door 
in  my  chamber;  this  I  threw  down  to  a 
police-officer,  and  in  company  with  two 
others  he  boldly  entered  the  house,  lit  the 
gas,  and  found  —  that  vivarium  frill  of  bull- 
frogs! 

My  son  banished  the  frogs  and  introduced 
cat-fish,  (or,  as  they  call  them  in  Boston, 
*  horn-pouts.')  One  night,  my  great  Angora 
cat,  a  cat  bom  in  the  Rue  de  Seine,  educated 
in  the  best  French  ^cole  de9  chattety  and 
brought  to  this  country  by  my  husband,  fell 
a  victim  to  la  gowrmanJ^^  by  falling  into 
the  vivarium  while  fishing  for  cat — horn- 
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pout — fish.  J&mes  fbnnd  her  tbere  in  the 
morning,  drowned,  and  partially  eaten  up 
by  thoee  she  had  hoped  to  eat  She 
went  into  the  boudoir  to  Pout,  and  *had 
done  it.'  * 

That  finished  the  viTarium.  I  sincerely 
hope  these  trials  to  mothers  will  never  agam 
become  tiie  rage,  and  that  something  dry 
will  next  tempt  our  ehildren's  mania  for 
home  amnsements.  Cosnilia. 


'The  Kansas  John  Brown  Song,' 
which  lately  appeared  in  these  columns, 
and  which  we  credited  to  the  Kansas 
-®»"«W— following  the  lead  of  the  news- 
papCT*  where  we  found  it — was  written 
by  the  Rev.  WiUiam  W.  Patton,  of  Chi- 
cago, for  the  Tribune  of  that  dty. 


Though  so  often  trampled  down  by 
the  heel  of  patriotism,  the  old  serpent 
of  treason  and  disunion  still  keeps  lift- 
ing his  head  and  hissing  venomously. 
In  New- York,  Fernando  Wood— -that 
incarnation  of  Northern  secession —  the 
man  who  dared  to  issue  a  proclamation 
recommending  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  which  he  was  mayor  to  go  off 
with  the  South,  is  plotting  and  pLuming 
(unpunished,  of  course)  with  spirits  of 
kindred  baseness,  to  build  up  the  old 
order  and  redstaUish  the  rule  of  corrup- 
tioo.  At  Washington,  all  the  timid, 
time-serving,  and  place-hoping  members 
of  Congress  have  been  holding  *  Con- 
servative' meetings,  at  which  the  most 
insolent  or  timid  propositions  have  been 
put  forth ;  some  of  the  traitors  manifest- 
ing clear  as  day  their  undisguised  sym- 
pathy for  the  rebels,  others  speaking 
only  to  preserve  thev  tattered  characters 
as  Unionists.  The  upshot  of  all  was 
giv^i  in  a  resolution  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  deprive  a  person  of  his 
property,  unless  that  person  has  been 
duly  convicted  by  a  trial  by  jury. 

We  are  not  through  the  war  as  yet. 
Possibly,  ere  the  end  come,  the  country 
may  have  something  to  say  as  to  the 
propriety  of  our  representatives  holding 
meetings  to  protect  and  favor  rebels  in 
their  'rights.' 


What's  in  a  name?  There  was  a 
great  puzzle  once  in  one  name,  as  appear- 
eth  fipom  the  following : 

Dbjlb  Sie:  In  a  certain  village  not  un- 
known to  yon,  dwdleth  one  Alwright. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  good  name. 
His,  yon  observe,  is  \petter  as  goof 

Not  long  ago,  A.  went  to  an  auction  and 
bought  things. 

*  What  name,  sir?'  hiqairedthemanwHh 
the  hanuner. 

'Alwright' 

'What  NAME,  I  say?'  was  the  faritated 
reply. 
'  ALwaieHT,  I  say.' 

*  All  wrong,  yon  mean.  'Spect  you'll  make 
it  all  right  in  ^e  morning,  hey  ? ' 

'  Al-wbioht  I '  cried  the  pordiaser. 

'Yes,  all  right!'  cried  the  crowd,  takhig 
the  joke.  *  All  right— go  ahead,  old  knock 
'em  down.' 

The  auctioneer  began  to  be  profane. 

*  A-L,  Al,'  began  Alwright 

'  Hold  your  tongue  I  Go  — '  continued 
the  auctioneer. 

'A-L  Al,  w-a-i-o-H-T  Wright,'  ccmtinued 
the  buyer. 

'  0 — h,  thunder ! '  exclaimed  Hammer,  on 
whom  the  laughter  of  the  mob  began  to  ope- 
rate. '  That's  it,  is  it  I  Beg  pardon.  James, 
put  this  gentleman's  name  down.  All  right, 
sir.  Go  ahead.  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  fine  lot  of  leather. 
Did  I  hear  twenty-five  ? — ^five— five— five— 
an'  a  ha'f,  an'  a  ha'f,  an'  a  ha^f  —  gone  I ' 
Tours  truly, 

OOHBTANT  ReADIS. 

There  is  often  some  iVin  at  auctions. 
One  of  the  queerest  ever  reported  to  us 
was  held  in  a  French-Spanish  be-Ger- 
manized  village  on  the  frontier,  where 
business  was  transacted  in  something  of 
a  polyglott  manner,  as  foUows : 

'  C^tlemen — ^Messieurs — Senores  y  meine 
Herme,  Fve  got  here  for  sale — a  vender — a 
vendre  sum  verkaufen  eine  Sch5ne  Biichse 
a  first  -  rate  rifle  un  fusil  sans  pareil,  muy 
hermosa  I  Do  I  hear  fifty  pesos,  cinquante 
Thaler  ge-bid  pour  this  here  bully  gun? 
Gaballeros  mira  como  es  aplatado — all  sil- 
vered up,  in  tip-top  style— c'est  de  I'argent  fin 
messieurs — s'ist  alles  von  gutem  Silber,  Gott 
verdammich  wenn's  nicht  echt  is.  Cinquante 
piastres,  fiinizig,  ftinfsig,  fifty  do  I  hear,  and 
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a  half  an'  a  half  an'  a  half  e  un  demi  piastre 
un  d'mi  an  d*mi  ein  halb*  und  ein  halb' 
und  ein  halb'  un  medio  y  un  medio  —  wer 
sagt  six  ahillins,  six  escalins,  six  escalins, 
seis  reales,  sechs  schillin !  ?  For  this  beau- 
tiful gun,  good  for  Injuns,  deer,  bar,  buffalo, 
or  to  kill  one  another  with  —  madre  Dios  t 
bueno  por  matar  los  Americanos  —  first-rate 
to  kill  a  Greaser — womit  Sio  alles  was  mcht 
Deutsch  ist.zu  todten.  Fifty -one  dollars, 
thanky  sir — cinquante  deux — Merci,  Mon- 
sieur! Wer  sagt  drei  und  ftinfidg  —  ich 
glaube  daas  ein  Deutscher  bekommt's  noch 
am  Ende.  Go  it,  Yankee,  Dutch  is  a-gain- 
in'  on  ye  t  and  a  half  an*  a  half  e  trois  quar' 
r*  r*  an*  three  quarters  und  drei  Viertel  y 
tres  quartos — quelqu*un  a  dit  fifty- three  — 
fifty/our— going,  going,  gone,  sir— at  fifty- 
four —  America  ahead  and  Frenchy  second- 
best* 

It  would  take  some  time,  we  should 
think,  to  be  able  to  reel  it  off  in  such  a 
quadruple  thread. 


Two  *  aft^r-Norse '  poems  are  ours  this 
month — ^the  first  firom  an  esteemed  Phil- 
adelphia correspondent — the  second  firom 
another  of  the  same  State,  but  more  in- 
land. The  following,  we  may  observe, 
is  written  in  the  measure  which  most 
prevails  in  Icelandic  poems: 

THE  VIKINGS. 

Thbovoh  the  brown  waters 

Dash  the  swift  prows ; 
At  the  helm  Valor  stands. 

Death  at  the  bows : 
Vainly  the  foeman  shrinks, 

Palsied  in  fHght, 
Vain  are  his  struggles,  yot 

Vainer  his  flight. 

Triple  defenses  — 

fire,  water,  and  steel, 
Guard  the  gate  of  the  West 

From  the  Northerner's  keel. 
Though  defiant  at  midnight. 

Ere  morning  the  wrath 
Of  the  terrible  sea-kings 

Has  leveled  a  path. 

Bomport  and  heavy  gun 

From  o*er  the  bay. 
Whose  broad  waters  stretch 

'Twixt  the  ships  and  their  prey : 
But  shattered  the  rampart  lies, 

Silent  the  g^un, 
As  the  circle  of  living  fire 

Madly  rolls  on. 


Wide  yawn  the  timbers, 

Wild  waters  rush  in. 
As  the  ship  settles  fast 

Mid  the  fierce  battle-din  : 
Tet  her  gyns  hurl  defiance, 

As,  stem  to  the  last. 
The  sea  sucks  her  in 

With  her  flag  on  the  mast. 

Sons  of  the  Northman, 

Whose  banner  of  old 
Spread  the  shadow  of  terror 

From  each  grisly  fold, ' 
Of  his  broad  heritage 

Worthy  are  ye : 
Win  it  and  wear  it  well, 

Elings  of  the  sea. 

Thb  next '  Norse*  is  longer.    We  find 
in  it  a  hrave  ring  of  true  poetiy : 

1861. 

*  Oh !  dork  and  true  and  tender  b  the  North.' 

Loud  leaps  the  strong  wind  forth. 
Fierce  from  the  caves  of  the  mighty  North, 
Ages  untold. 
O'er  town  and  wold, 
That  rest  'neath  a  softer  sky, 
Swept  that  blast  in  anger  by, 
And  in  his  wrathful  eddies  bore 
The  fiery  song  of  Odin  and  Thor. 
Then  little  avail, 

'Gainst  the  Vi-king's  arm. 
The  maiden's  tear,  the  warrior's  mail. 
Or  the  priestman's  charm. 
And  o'er  the  bright  South-land 
A  shadow  of  dread  wos  the  North  wind's 
course, 
Whene'er  his  surgfing  currents  fanned 
The  raven  banner  of  the  Norse. 

Years  pass,  and  time  new  rays  has  brought, 
Yet  stUl  the  Northman's  heart  is  warm ; 

But  light  on  his  soul  a  change  has  wrought, 
And  he  loves  the  calm  as  he  loved  the 
storm. 

Another  god  than  the  fearftil  Thor 

In  heaven's  blue  he  saw. 
And  he  gave  to  Peace  his  might  in  war— 

His  anger  to  the  law. 
And  the  strong  hand  holds  the  sickle  now. 

The  anvil  rings  at  mom, 
And  waving  sunbeams  tinge  with  gold 

The  hues  of  the  ripening  com. 
And  the  land  he  loves  in  peace  has  grown 

To  be  mighty  in  wealth  and  name ; 
But  o'er  its  brightness  a  cloud  has  fiown, 

And  evil  men  to  its  councils  came. 

And  all  seemed  locked  in  a  deadly  sleep, 
While  treason  walked  in  her  halls  of  state, 

And  good  men  grieve,  but  hopeless  weep, 
And  the  song  of  the  scoffer  is  loud  at  the 
gate. 
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'  The  nation  must  pass  away. 
For  the  Northman's  blood  is  cold, 

And  little  he  recks  of  honor  or  name, 
If  his  hand  may  dntch  the  gold. 

'  Work  treason — work  your  will — 

Divide  onr  Fatherland ; 
Hearts  are  craven,  souls  are  base — 

'Tis  fit  for  the  tndtor's  hand. 

'  Fear  no  more  the  Northman's  rage, 
The  blood  of  the  Vi-kings  is  old  and  worn ; 

No  ancient  mem'ry  can  stir  him  now, 
To  stand  by  the  flag  his  fathers  have  borne.' 

The  words  half-sung  in  silence  fall, 
Hushed  in  dread  by  a  mightier  call, 

That  stays  the  hand— that  throbs  the  heart ; 

Cleaving  the  gloom,  that  wild  war-note — 
The  traitor's  foot  is  on  your  flag. 

His  bayonet  at  our  throat. 

And  hark  !  the  North-wind's  sullen  moan 

Rises  high  to  a  sterner  tone. 

That  sinks  away,  then  bursts  anew 

In  joy,  as  'mid  its  surges  grew 

The  shout,  the  stroko,the  cannon's  peal, 

The  tread  of  countless  number. 
For  the  flash  of  a  traitor's  steel 

Has  broken  the  nation's  slumber ; 
And  sighing  breeze  and  southern  gale. 

Seized  by  the  fierce  wind's  grasp,  are  torn 
From  gentle  haunt  by  hill  or  dale, 

And  in  the  whirling  vortex  borne. 
There  murm'iing  on  his  hollow  breast, ' 
And  wond'ring  at  his  wild  unrest, 
Their  shrieking  echoes  sounding  far. 
Loud  swelled  the  Northman's  shout  to  war ; 
For  with  death's  dark  shadows  fiitting  by. 

And  the  day  as  dark  as  night, 
A  nation's  hands  are  raised  on  high 

To  hold  their  ancient  right. 
And  the  ages  are  rolled  fh>m  the  record  of 
time; 

For  the  years  of  peace  with  its  soft'ning 
beam. 
That  soothed  in  love  the  Northman's  heart, 

Are  now  but  the  mists  of  a  warrior's  dream. 
And  the  tinsel  of  life  is  burned  in  the  glow 
That  flames  in  his  heart  as  in  years  long  ago, 
When  Norman  sea-kings  swept  the  wave. 
Who  loved  the  night,  the  storm,  and  bloody 
grave. 

And  through  all  the  blue  of  heaven's  vault, 

Bolls  the  Vala's  mystic  cliarm. 
Swelled  with  strains  of  the  mighty  past — 

Victor}'  strikes  with  the  Northinan's  arm. 

F. 

Tbult  the  old  Northman  is  not  dead 
among  us.  He  lived  in  the  iron  Moni- 
tor, of  the  descendant  of  Eric,  and  he 
lives  in  scores  of  thousands  of  brave 


hearts  and  strong  arms  who  came  and 
are  still  coming  to  the  battle-call : 

*  Northmen,  come  out  I 
Forth  into  battle  with  storm  and  shout, 
He  who  lives  with  victory's  blest ; 
He  who  dies  gains  peaceful  rest. 
Living  or  dying,  let  us  be 
Still  vowed  to  God  and  liberty  1 
Northmen,  come  out ! ' 


The  following  poem  is.  certainly  not 
behind  the  times : 

PAYING   THE   SHOT. 

BT  J.  rVSS  FEASE. 

Yes,  pay  them  I  pay  them  in  their  chosen 
coin, 
Bomb-shell  and  cannon-balls,  well  served 
and  hot ; 
Ay,  *  shell  out'  all  the  treasures  of  ^the 
mine,' 
Since  that's  the  way  we've  got  to  *pay  the 
shot.' 

Wo  *  owe  them  on$i '  and  now's  the  time  to 
settle. 
And  finish  up  the  business  to  a  dot ; 
A  half  a  million  men^  upon  their  nutal^ 
Accounts  will  soon  square  off,  and  *  pay 
the  shot.' 

We  owe  them  one ;  but  'tisn't  one  for  nig- 
gers; 
Master  or  slave  no  more  shall  treason  plot. 
We've  settled  that  account  with  steel  and 
triggers, 
And   the  two   millions,  daily,  *pay   the 
shot.' 

We  owe  them  one  for  hemp,  that,  coil  on 
coil. 
Judge  Lynch  has  tendered  us,  in  noose 
and  knot ; 
We've  now  a  sort  that's  grown  upon  flree 
soil, 
That,  properly  paid  out,  soon  *pays  the 
shot.' 

There's  a  snug  sum  due  on  the   Sumner 
books; 
That  must  be  paid,  each  tittle  and  each 
jot; 
A  good  accountant  no  mistake  e'er  brooks, 
But  strikea  hit  balance  fair,  and  *  pays  the 
shot.' 

There's  some  old* scores,'  on  tar-and-feather 
martyrs. 
We've  now  the  *  devil  to  pay,'  the  *  pitch 
aUhot;' 
In  every  Jack-tar,  Jeff  now  finds  a  Tar-tar, 
Bound  to  *  pitch  in,'  and  bound  to  *pay 
the  shot.' 
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Bo,  onward,  miidiillBl  flmAtiosl  vandAlfl! 
vipers ! 
Wipe  out  this  treason  now^  nor  leave  one 
blot; 
When  Dixie  danoea,  Dixie  rnuBt  ^pay  the 
piper ; » 
Enough  for  *  U.  8.*  that  we  must  ^  pay  the 
shot.' 


War  storiee  And  war  songs  are  in 
vogue  —  for  instance : 

MY   JOHNmr  IS   GONE  FOE  A   BOL- 
DlEfi. 

The  aooompUshed,  fiiscinating,  talented, 

and  beautiful  Min  H ^  as  Jinkinga  calls 

her  in  his  last  Saratoga  letter,  has  engaged 

her  aifections  to  Mr.  John  Q ,  and  they 

are  to  be  married  some  time.  In  the  mean 
time,  she  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  in- 
duce her  lover  to  go  and  fight  the  battles  of 
his  country ;  so  fiur  unsuccessfully,  since  Mr. 

John  G deems  it  his  duty  to  stay  at 

home  and  keep  things  steady,  especially  bil- 
liards, which,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  erratlo 
game,  requiring  great  watching. 

The  other  evenmg.  Miss  H ,  while 

assisting  at  a  sociable  at  Madame  Y 's, 

was  asked  to  sing.  Seated  at  the  piano,  to 
the  horror  of  expectant  hearers  of  cUssio 
music,  she  began,  with  loudest  voice,  to  sing : 

'•  V\\  trace  these  gardins  o'er  and  o'er, 
A  med-i-tating  on  atche  swate  fiowir, 
A  thinking  on  each  bewcheous  hour ; 
Oh  I  Johnny  is  gone  for  a  sol-di-er.' 

She  then  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  pretended  to  sob  bitterly,  arose  from 
the  piano-stool,  and  sought  an  arm-chair. 

Solicited  by  her  confidential  friend,  Miss 
Bebose,  to  o(mfide  her  afflioticNi,  she  only 
answered: 

•  Oh !  my  Johnny  G ^'s  gone  for  a  sol- 
dier—  to  play  billiards  with  him  I  And  — 
and  I  know  that  that  fast  Lieutenant  Gamble 
will  keep  him  there  for  hours  and  hours.' 

Young  gentlemen,  this  is  the  time  for 
bullets  and  not  for  balls;  for  cannons 
and  not  caroms;  for  rifle-pits  to  hole 
yourselves  in,  and  not  for  *  pockets' 
wherein  to  hole  your  adversary.  Apro- 
pos  of  which,  listen  to 

THE  WBONG  KIND  OF  A  BAND. 

Colonel  X raised  a  regiment  in  the 

Ri-too-lal  Rural  districts  of  New-Jersey,  m- 
duding  a  by  no  means  bad  brass  band. 


Arrived  in  Washington  with  his  force,  he 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  meeUwith  a  wag, 
who  at  once  told  him  he  was  afraid  that  he, 
the  Colonel,  would  meet  or  rather  come  to 
grief  shortly. 

'How  aof*  asked   Col<mel   X ex- 

dtedly. 

*  H'm ! '  answered  the  wag,  *  don't  you  see 
that  those  rural  musicians  of  yours  will  be 
regarded  as  country-band  of  war  ? ' 

The  Colonel  saw  it  1 


Do  our  readers  remember  a  beautiful 
poem  on  Gottschalk's  playing  —  Lo9 
ojo$  Oriolloa  —  which  appeared  some 
time  since  in  the  ffoms  Journal  f  Thej 
will  not  regret  to  see  a  lyric  in  our  pages 
by  the  writer  of  the  first  referred  to : 

THE  OLD  SUBGEON'S  STOEY. 

BT  ELIAVOB  0.   DOIOELLY. 

*  TwAS  in  a  Southern  hospital,  a  week  ago 
or  more, 

(God  save  us  I  how  the  days  drag  on,  these 
weary  times  of  war  1) 

They  brought  me,  in  the  sultry  noon,  a 
youth  whom  they  had  found 

Deserted  by  his  regiment  upon  the  battle- 
ground. 

And  bleeding  his  young  life  away  thiou^ 
many  a  giving  wound. 

^  Dark-haired  and  slender  as  a  girl,  a  hand- 
some lad  was  he. 

Despite  the  pallor  of  his  wounds,  each  one 
an  agony. 

A  ball  had  carried  off  his  arm,  and  lig-ng 
passage  frayed 

Into  his  chest — so  wild  a  rent  that,  when 
it  was  displayed, 

I,  veteran  surgeon  that  I  was,  turned 
white  as  any  maid. 

*  *  There  is  no  hope  t '  he  slowly  said,  noting 

my  changing  oheek ; 
I  only  shook  my  head :  I  dare  not  trust 

myself  to  speak ; 
But  in  that  wordless  negative,  the  boy  had 

read  his  doom, 
And  turned  about,  as  best  he  could,  and 

lay  in  silent  gloom, 
Watching  the  summer  sunlight  make  a 

gloiy  of  the  room. 

u 

^  *My  little  hero  I '  said  a  voioo,  and  then  a 
woman^shand 
I&y  like  a  lily  on  his  ouils : '  God  give  you 
self-command  I' 
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'Mother!*  — how  fttU  that  thrilling  word 

of  pity  and  akrm— 
'  You  hen !  my  sweetest  mother  here  t  *  and 

with  his  one  poor  arm 
He  got  about  her  neck  and  drew  her  down 

with  kisses  warm. 

**A11  the  long,  sultry  night,  when  out — ^ 
(He  shuddered  as  he  said)  — 

*  On  yonder  field  I  lay  among  the  festering 

heaps  of  dead ; 
With  awfhl  faces  close  to  mine,  and  dots 

of  bloody  hair. 
And  dead  eyes  gleaming  through  the  dusk 

with  such  a  rigid  8t4ire ; 
Through  all  my  piun,  0  mother  mine !  I 

only  prayed  one  prayer. 

*'  Through  all  my  pidn — (and  ne'er  I  knew 

what  sxiffering  was  before  !)  — 
I  only  prayed  to  see  your  faoe,  to  bear 

your  voice  once  more ; 
The  cold  moon  shone  into  my  eyes — my 

prayer  seemed  all  in  vain.' 
*ify  poor  deluded  boy  I '  she  sobbed ;  her 

mother-fount  of  pain 
Overflowing  down  her  gentle  cheeks  in 

drops  like  thunder-nun. 

*^  Accursed  be  he  whose  cruel  hand  has 

wrought  my  son  such  ill  I » 
The  boy  sprang  upright  at  the  word,  and 

shrieked  aloud, '  Be  still  I 
You  know  not  what  you  say.    0  Oodl 

how  shall  I  tell  the  tale  I 
How  shall  I  smite  her  as  she  stands  I '  and 

with  a  moaning  wail 
He  prone  among  the  pillows  dropped,  his 

visage  ashen  pale. 

' '  It  was  a  bloody  field,'  he  said,  at  last,  like 
one  who  doied ; 

*  I  know  not  how  the  day  began— I  know 

not  how  it  closed ; 

I  only  know  we  fought  like  fiends,  be- 
grimed with  blood  and  dust. 

And  did  our  duty  to  a  man,  as  every  sol- 
dier must, 

And  gave  the  rebels  ball  for  ball,  and  paid 
them  thrust  for  thrust. 

*  But  when  our  gallant  General  rode  up  and 

down  the  line. 
The  sunlight  striking  on  his  sword  until 

it  flaahed  like  wine. 
And  cried  aloud  (Qod  bless  his  lips  1)  with 

such  a  dieery  laugh, 

*  Charge  bayonets,  boys  I    Pitch  into  t**em, 

and  scatter  them  like  chaff ! ' 
One  half  our  men  were  drunk  with  blood, 
and  mad  the  other  half. 


'  *  My  veins  ran  fire.    0  Heaven !  hide  the 

horrors  of  that  plain  I 
We  charged  upon  the  rebel  ranks  and  cut 

them  down  like  grain. 
One  bright-haired  man  ran  on  my  steel  — 

I  pierced  him  through  and  through ; 
The  blood  upspirted  ftx>m  his  wound  and 

sprinkled  me  like  dew. 
'Twas  strange,  but  as  I  looked  I  thought 

of  Cain  and  him  he  slew. 

* '  Some  impulse  moved  me  to  kneel  down 
and  touch  him  where  he  fell, 
I  turned  him  o'er — I  saw  his  face — the 

sight  was  worse  than  hell  I 
There  lay  f»y  brother — Curse  me  not  I  — 
pierced  by  my  bayonet  I  * 

0  Christ  I  the  pathos  of  that  ciy  I  never 

shall  forget  — 
Men  turned  away  to  hide  their  tears,  for 
every  eye  was  wet. 

'And  the  hard-featured  woman-nurse,  a 

sturdy  wench  was  she. 
Dropped  down  among  us,  in  a  swoon,  from 

veiy  sympathy. 
*  I  saw  his  face,  the  same  dear  face  which 

once  (would  we  had  died 
In  those  old  days  of  innocence  1)  was  ever 
by  my  side,  [and  merry-eyed  1 

At  bed  or  board,  at  school  or  play,  so  fresh 

' '  And  now  to  see  it  white  and  set— to  know 
the  deed  was  mine  I 
A  madness  seixed  me  as  I  knelt,  accursed 
in  God's  sunshine. 

1  did  not  heed  the  balls  which  fell  around 

us  thick  as  rain, 
I  did  not  know  my  arm  was  gone ;  I  felt 

nor  wound  nor  pain, 
I  only  stooped  and  kissed  those  lips  which 

ne'er  would  speak  again. 

<*0  Louis  1' (and  the  lad  looked  up  and 
brushed  a  tear  aside,) 

*0  Louis  I  brother  of  my  soull  my  boy- 
hood's fearless  guide  1 

By  the  bright  heaven  where  thou  stand'st 
—by  thy  big-hearted  faith— 

By  these  the  tears  our  mother  sheds — by 
this  my  failing  breath  — 

Forgive  me  for  that  murd'rous  thrust 
which  wounded  thee  to  death. 

"Forgive  me!    I  would  yield  my  life  to 

give  thee  thine,  my  brother ! 
What's  this  ?  Don't  shut  the  sunlight  out ; 

I  can  not  see  my  mother. 
The  idr  blows  sweet  from  yonder  field ! 

Dear  Lou,  put  up  your  sword. 
Let's  weave  a  little  daisy-chain  upon  this 

pleasant  sward * 

And  with  a  smile  upon  his  mouth,  the  boy 

slept  in  the  Lord.'  - 
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Such  are  the  tragedies  of  civil  war, 
the  fearful  probability  of  such  events. 
But  who  has  not  heard  of  families  with 
sons  in  either  army,  especially  on  the 
border,  in  Pluladelphia,  and  Baltimore  ? 
We  have  heard  teten  such  instances 
enumerated  by  one  lady  of  the  fOTmer 
city.  Let  us  turn  from  tragedy  to 
comedy : 

CAPPED  THE  CLIMAX. 

The  ladies  of  Chriatopher's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, have  worked  like  true-hearted  wo- 
men for  the  wounded  soldiere.  Many  a  poor 
felk)w  has  blessed  them  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  alleviate  his  pain  and  make  the  old 
hospital  comfortable  for  him.  In  the  con- 
gregation, one  elderly  maiden  lady,  who  had 
80  far  given  nothing,  was  called  on  by  one 
of  her  energetic  sisters  in  the  church,  and 
Implored  to  do  something  for  the  poor  sol- 
diers. She  was  told  that  any  thing  that 
would  render  their  sufferings  less  would  be 
gfratefully  received. 

She  promised  to  send  a  donation.  Noth- 
ing more  was  heard  from  her  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  when  one  morning  the  ladies  as- 
sembled in  the  vestry-room  of  the  church 
received  a  large  basket  from  the  elderly 
maiden  lady.  On  opening  it,  they  found 
three  dozen  starched  muslin  night-caps,  with 
frills  all  round  them,  bows  and  long  strings. 

*Did  you  everT  asked  Miss  G .     'I 

declare  Miss has  set  her  Caps  for  the 

soldiers  in  earnest  this  time. 


We  select  the  following  as  the  best 
proposed  completion  of  the  unfinished 
poem  by  Fitz-James  O'Brien,  published 
in  our  July  number : 

Ddroii^  Mich,,  Juru  22i,  1862. 

Editors  of  Coittinemtal  :  As  you  do  not 
give  the  conclusion  of  that  *  Watching  tiie 
Stag,'  I  propose  to  finish  it  in  this  wise : 

*  Watching  my  face  with  half-dosed  eyes,' 
As  I  lean  my  head  on  the  dappled  stag 
That  stiifens  beneath  a  windward  crag. 

His  flanks  are  black  with  the  hardened 

sweat, 
And  a  film  has  clouded  his  eye  of  jet ; 
While  a  round,  red  wound  that  oozes  still,' 
Tells  of  his  &te  and  my  marksman's  skill. 

Oh !  the  granite  crags  shall  no  longer  feel 
His  fleet  hoofs  rin^ng  like  steel  on  steel. 


And  shepherd  shall  never  again  espy 
His  antlers  painted  against  the  sky  I 

The  mountain  tarn,  so  lone  and  cold, 
The  deUcate  shadow  no  more  shall  hold ; 
The  fleetness  has  died  in  each  rigid  limb. 
And  never  shall  dun  hound  foillow  him  ! 

Stanch  Hela  blinks  as  she  half  recalls 

That  savage  chase  through  the  mountain- 
walls, 

And  growls  as  she  dreams  how  her  white 
teeth  sank 

With  a  thirsty  grip  in  hU  shuddering  flank. 

Dream  on,  good  dog  I  through  the  night  so 

chiU, 
Till  sunrise  surges  over  the  hill. 
Till  the  heather  glows  and  the  peaks  are 

gay. 

And  then  for  our  mountain-home  hurra  I 


Wh  are  indebted  to  L.  H.  Brook,  of 
Cambridge,  for  a  version  of 

MAEGABET'S  SONG. 

FROM  *  FAUST.' 


Mkisb  Ruh'  Ut  bin, 
Meln  Hers  Ut  schver, 
Ich  finde  sle  nimmer 
Und  nimmermehr. 

Wo  ich  Um  nioht  hab\ 
l8t  mir  das  Grab ; 
Die  gauxe  Welt 
l8t  mir  vergftUi. 

Mein  armer  Kopf 
Irt  mir  yenUckt, 
Meiu  anner  Sinn 
lat  mir  xeraUickt. 

Nach  thm  nur  ichaa*  ich 
Zam  Fenster  hlnaos, 
Nach  Ihm  nur  geh*  ich 
Au8  dem  Haas. 

Sein  hoher  Gang, 
Bein'  edle  Qestalt, 
Seines  Mundes  Lflcheln, 
Seiner  Angen  Gewalt 

tJnd  seiner  Rede 
ZauberfluBS, 
Seln  Hlndedmck, 
Und  ach !  seln  Kusi. 

Heine  Ruh*  ist  hin, 
Mdn  Hers  Ist  schwer, 
Ich  finde  sie  nimmer 
XJtad  nimmermehr. 

Mein  Bosen  dringt 
Sich  nach  Ihm  hln ; 
Ach !  d&rft'  ich 
Und  balten  ihn ! 

Und  k&isen  Ihn 
So  wie  ich  woUt\  * 
An  sehien  K&ssen 
Vwgehen  soUC  t 


Mt  peace  Is  gone ; 
My  heart  is  sore; 
I  find  it  never 
And  nevermore. 

Where  him  I  craye, 
Tome'stiie  grave; 
The  world  and  all 
Seems  tamed  to  gall. 

Mjr  wretched  head 
Seems  going  mad ; 
My  wretched  mind 
Is  torn  and  sad. 

For  him  I  look 
The  casement  out; 
Him  only  seek 
The  town  about. 

His  lofty  step, 
His  noble  form ; 
The  smile  of  his  mouth, 
His  eye*B  strong  charm. 

And  in  his  voice 
The  magic  bliss, 
His  clasping  hand, 
And  ah !  his  kiss. 

My  peaoe  is  gone ; 
My  heart  is  sore; 
I  find  It  never 
And  nevermore. 

My  bosom  swells 
Toward  him  when  near ; 
Ah  I  migfatlfokl 
And  hold  him  there  ! 

And  coold  I  kiss  him 
While  I  may. 
Upon  his  kiss 
I*d  die  away  I 
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HENRY   THOMAS   BUCKLE. 


The  death  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle, 
at  this  period  of  his  career,  is  no  ordi- 
nary calamity  to  the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical world.  Others  haye  been  cut 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  great  work,  but 
their  books  being  narrative  merely,  may 
dose  at  almost  any  period,  and  be  com- 
plete ;  or  othei:^  after  them  may  take  up 
the  pen  and  conclude  that  which  was  so 
abruptly  terminated.  So  it  was  with 
Macaulay ;  he  was  &scinating,  and  his 
productions  were  literally  devoured  by 
readers  of  elevated  taste, .  though  they 
disagreed  almost  entirely  with  his  con- 
clusions. His  volumes  were  read — as 
one  reads  Dickens,  or  Holmes,  or  De 
Quincey — to  amuse  in  leisure  hours. 

But  such  are  not  the  motives  with 
which  we  take  up  the  ponderous  tomes 
of  the  historian  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land. He  had  no  heroes  to  immortalize 
by  extravagant  eulogy,  no  prejudices 
seeking  vent  to  cover  the  name  of  any 
man  with  infiuny.  He  knew  no  William 
to  convert  into  a  demi-god;  no  Marl- 
borough who  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
human  vices.  His  mind,  discarding  the 
ordinary  prejudices  of  the  historian,  took 
a  wider  range,  and  his  researches  were 
not  into  the  transactions  of  a  particular 
monarch  or  minister,  as  such,  but  into 
the  laws  of  human  action,  and  their  re- 
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suits  upon  the  civilization  of  the  race. 
Hence,  while  he  wrote  history,  he 
plunged  into  all  the  depths  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  his  work,  left 
unfinished  by  himself  can  never  be 
completed  by  another.  It  is  a  work 
which  will  admit  no  broken  link  firom 
its  commencement  to  its  conclusion. 

Mr.  Buckle  was  bom  in  London,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1824,  and  was 
consequently  about  thirty-eight  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  &ther 
was  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  thoroughly  educated,  and  the 
historian  was  an  only  son.  Devoted  to 
literature  himself^  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  parent  spared  neither  money 
nor  labor  to  educate  his  child.  He  did 
not,  however,  follow  the  usual  course ;. 
did  not  hamper  the  youthful  mind  by 
the  narrow  routine  of  the  English  acad- 
emy, nor  did  he  make  him  a  Master  of 
Arts  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

His  early  education  was  superintend- 
ed by  his  fiither  directly,  but  afterward 
private  teachers  were  employed.  But 
Mr.  Buckle  was  by  nature  a  dose  stu- 
dent, and  much  that  he  possessed  he 
acquired  without  a  tutor,  as  his  ener- 
getic, self-reliant  nature  rendered  him 
incapable  of  eyer  seeing  insurmountable 
difficulties  before  him.    By  this  means 
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Henry  Thomas  Buckle, 


he  became  what  the  students  of  Oxford 
rarely  are,  both  learned  and  liberal  As 
he  mingled  freely  with  the  people,  dur- 
ing his  youth,  a  democratic  sympathy  en- 
twined itself  with  his  education,  and  is 
manifested  in  every  page  of  his  writings. 

Mr.  Buckle  neyer  married.  After  he 
had  commenced  his  great  work,  he  found 
no  time  to  enjoy  society,  no  hours  of  lei- 
sure and  repose.  His  whole  soul  was 
engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of  one 
great  purpose,  and  nothing  which  &iled 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  object  near- 
est his  heart,  receiyed  a  moment*s  con- 
sideration. He  collected  around  him  a 
library  of  twenty-two  thousand  volumes, 
all  choice  standard  works,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  English,  with  all  of  which  languages 
he  was  familiar.  It  was  the  best  private 
collection  of  books,  said  some  one,  in 
England.  It  was  from  this  that  the  his- 
torian drew  that  inexhaustible  array  of 
facts,  and  procured  the  countless  illus- 
trations, with  which  the  two  volumes  of 
his  History  of  Civilization  abound. 

At  what  age  he  first  conceived  the 
project  of  writing  his  history,  is  not  yet 
publicly  known.  He  never  figured  in 
the  literary  world  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  volume.  He  appears  to 
have  early  grasped  at  more  than  a  mere 
temporary  fame,  and  determined  to  stake 
all  upon  a  single  production.  His  read- 
ing was  always  systematic,  and  exceed- 
ingly thorough ;  and  as  he  early  became 
charmed  with  the  apparent  harmony  of 
all  nature,  whether  in  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, or  moral  world,  he  at  once 
commenced  tracing  out  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  to  which,  in  his  mind,  all 
things  were  subject,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating that  beautiful  harmony,  every 
where  prevailing,  every  where  unbroken. 
All  this  influenced  every  thing,  *and 
mind  and  gross  matter,  each  performed 
their  parts,  in  relative  proportions,  and 
according  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
progress.' 

With  a  view  of  discussing  his  subject 
thoroughly,  and  establishing  his  theory 
beyond  controversy,  as  he  believed,  he 
proposed,  before  referring  to  the  History 


of  Oivilieation  in  England,  to  discover^ 
so  fiur  as  possible,  all  the  laws  of  politi- 
cal and  social  economy,  and  establish 
the  relative  powers  and  influence  of  the 
moral  &culties,  the  intellect,  and  exter- 
nal nature,  and  determine  the  part  each 
takes  in  contributing  to  the  progress  of 
the  world.  To  this,  the  first  volume  is 
exclusively  devoted ;  and  it  is  truly  as- 
tonishing to  observe  the  amount  of  re- 
search displayed.  The  author  is  per- 
fectly fiimiliar,  not  only  with  a  vast  array 
of  facts  of  history,  but  with  the  princi- 
pal discoveries  of  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  as  he  regards  all  things  as  a 
unit,  he  sets  out  by  saying  that  no  man 
is  competent  to  write  history  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  physical  universe.  A 
fascinating  writer,  with  a  fair  industry, 
can  write  narrative,  but  not  history. 

This  is  taking  in  a  wide  field;  and 
Mr.  Buckle  may  be  regarded  as  some- 
what egotistic  and  vain;  but  the  fact 
that  he  proves  himself  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  possessor  of  the  knowledge 
he  conceives  requisite,  rather  than  as- 
serts it,  is  a  sufSdent  vindication  against 
all  aspersions. 

Mr.  Buckle  regards  physical  influences 
as  the  primary  motive  power  which  pro- 
duces civilization ;  but  these  influences 
are  fixed  in  their  nature,  and  are  few  in 
number,  and  always  operate  with  equal 
power.  The  capacity  of  the  intellect  is 
unlimited;  it  grows  and  expands,  par- 
tially impelled  by  surrounding  physical 
circumstances,  and  partially  by  its  own 
second  suggestions,  growing  out  of  those 
primary  impressions  received  from  na- 
ture. The  moral  influence,  the  historian 
asserts,  is  the  weakest  of  the  three, 
which  control  the  destiny  of  man.  Not 
an  axiom  now  current,  but  was  known 
and  taught  in  the  days  of  Plato,  of  Zo- 
roaster, and  of  Confucius ;  yet  how  wide 
the  gap  intervening  between  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  difierent  eras  I  Moral  with- 
out intellectual  culture,  is  nothing ;  but 
with  the  latter,  the  former  comes  as  a 
necessary  sequence. 

All  individual  examples  are  rejected. 
As  all  things  act  in  harmony,  we  can 
only  draw  deductions  by  regarding  the 
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nee  m  the  aggregate,  and  studying  its 
progress  through  long  periods  of  time. 
Statistics  is  the  basis  of  all  generaliza- 
tions, and  it  is  only  from  a  close  com- 
parison of  these,  for  ages,  that  the  har- 
monious moyement  of  all  things  can  be 
deariy  proved. 

Mr.  Budde  was  a  fatalist  in  eyery 
soise  of  the  word.  Marriages,  deaths, 
birtiis,  crime — all  are  regulated  by  Law. 
The  moral  status  of  a  community  is 
iUustnited  by  the  number  of  depreda- 
tions committed,  and  their  character. 
Following  the  suggestions  of  M.  Quete- 
lot,  he  brings  forward  an  array  of  figures 
to  prove  that  not  only,  in  a  large  com- 
munity, is  there  about  the  same  number 
of  crimes  committed  each  year,  but  their 
character  is  similar,  and  even  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  committing  them  are 
nearly  the  same.  Of  course,  outside 
circumstances  modify  this  slightiy — such 
as  financial  failures,  scarcity  of  bread, 
etc,  but  by  a  comparison  of  long  peri- 
ods of  time,  these  influences  recur  with 
perfect  regularity. 

It  is  not  the  individual,  in  any  in- 
stance, who  is  the  criminal — ^but  society. 
The  murderer  and  the  suicide  are  not 
responsible,  but  are  merely  public  exe- 
cutioners. Through  th^n  the  depravity 
of  the  public  finds  vent 

Free  Will  and  Predestination — the 
two  dogmas  which  have,  more  than  any 
(^ers,  agitated  the  public  mind  —  are 
discussed  at  length.  Of  course  he  ac- 
cepts the  latter  theory,  but  under  a  dif- 
ferent name.  Free  Will,  he  contends, 
inevitably  leads  to  aristocracy,  and  Pre- 
destination to  democracy ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  Scottish  churches  are  cited  as 
examples  of  the  efiect  of  the  two  doc- 
trines on  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
The  former  is  an  aristocracy,  the  latter 
a  democracy. 

No  feature  of  Mr.  Buckleys  work  is  so 
prominent  as  its  democratic  tendencies. 
The  people,  and  the  me»is  by  which 
they  can  be  elevated,  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  and  he  disposes  of  established 
usages,  and  aristocratic  institutions,  in 
a  manner  fiu*  more  American  than  Eng- 
lish.   It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 


endeared  him  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  liberals  of  Germany — 
the  work  having  been  translated  into 
German.  For  the  same  reason,  he  was 
severely  criticised  in  England. 

Having  devoted  the  first  volume  to  a 
discussion  of  the  laws  of  civilization,  it 
was  his  intention  to  publish  two  addi- 
tional volumes,  illustrating  them ;  taking 
the  three  countries  in  which  were  found 
certain  prominent  characteristics,  which 
he  conceived  could  be  fully  accounted 
for  by  his  theories,  but  by  no  other, 
and  above  all,  by  none  founded  upon 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  and  individual 
responsibility.  These  countries  were 
Spain,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States 
—  nations  which  grew  up  under  the 
most  diverse  physical  influences,  and 
which  present  widely  difierent  civiliza- 
tions. 

The  volume  treating  upon  Spain  and 
Scotiand  has  been  published  about  a 
year ;  and  great  was  the  indignation  it 
created  in  the  latter  country.  In  Spain 
it  is  probable  that  the  woric  is  unknown ; 
but  it  was  caught  up  by  the  Scottish 
reviewers,  who  are  shocked  at  any  thing 
outside  of  regular  routine,  and  whose 
only  employment  seems  to  be  to  stran- 
gle young  authors.  Blacktcoody  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  contained  article  af- 
ter article  against  the  *  accuser  *  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  the  writers,  instead  of  calmly 
sifting  and  disproving  Mr.  Buckleys  im- 
tenable  theories,  flew  into  a  rage,  and 
only  established  two  things,  to  the  in- 
teUigent  public — thefr  own  malice  and 
ignorance. 

Amid  all  this  abuse,  our  author  stood 
immutable.  But  once  did  he  ever  con- 
descend to  notice  his  maligners,  and 
then  only  to  expose  their  ignorance,  at 
the  same  time  pledging  himself  never 
again  to  refer  to  their  attacks.  A  think- 
ing man,  he  could  not  but  be  fully  aware 
that  their  style,  and  self-evident  malice, 
could  only  add  to  his  reputation. 

As  already  remarked,  he  did  not  write 
to  immortalize  a  hero,  but  to  establish 
an  idea;  did  not  labor  to  please  the 
&ncy,  but  to  reach  the  understanding  ; 
hence  we  read  his  books,  not  as  we  do 
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the  brilliant  productions  of  Macauky, 
the  smooth  narratiyes  of  Prescott,  or 
the  dramatic  pages  of  Bancroft ;  but  \o& 
thoughts  are  so  well  connected,  and  so 
systematically  arranged,  that  to  read  a 
single  page,  is  to  insure  a  close  study  of 
the  whole  volume.  We  would  not  study 
him  for  his  style,  for  although  fiur,  it  is 
not  pleasing ;  we  can  not  glide  oyer  his 
pages  in  thoughtless  ease ;  but  then,  at 
the  close  of  almost  every  paragraph,  one 
must  pause  and  thinh. 

Being  an  original  writer,  Mr.  Buckle 
naturally  fell  into  numerous  errors ;  but 
now  is  not  the  proper  time  to  refiite 
them.  He  gives  more  than  due  weight 
to  the  powers  of  nature,  in  the  ciriliza- 
tion  of  man ;  and  although  he  probably 
intimates  the  fact,  yet  he  does  Thot  add 
that  as  the  intellect  is  enlightened,  their 
influences  become  circumscribed,  and 
must  gradually  almost  entirely  disap- 
pear. In  the  primitive  state  of  the  race, 
climate,  soil,  food,  and  scenery,  are  all- 
powerful;  but  among  an  enlightened 
people,  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
barren  or  exceedingly  productive  soils, 
etc.,  are  entirely  modified.  This  omis- 
sion has  given  his  enemies  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  their  refii- 
tory  powers,  of  which  they  have  not 
failed  to  avail  themselves. 

The  historian  is  a  theorist,  yet  no 
controversialist  He  states  his  facts, 
and  draws  his  conclusions,  as  if  no 
ideas  different  from  his  own  had  ever 
been  promulgated.  He  never  attempts 
to  show  the  fiillacies  of  any  other  au- 
thor, but  readily  understands  that  if  he 
establishes  his  system  of  philosophy,  all 
contrary  ones  must  falL    How  fortunate 


it  would  have  been  for  the  human  race, 
if  all  innovators  and  refonuers  had  done 
the  same! 

That  which  adds  to  the  regrets  occa- 
sioned by  his  loss,  which  must  be  enter- 
tained by  every  American,  is  the  m- 
cumstance  that  his  forthccnning  volume 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  social  and  po- 
litical condition  of  the  United  States,  as 
an  example  of  a  country  in  whidi  ex- 
isted a  general  difAision  <^  knowledge. 
Knowing,  as  all  his  readers  do,  that  his 
sympathies  are  democratic,  and  in  fiiv<N- 
of  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  a  vindieation--4he  first 
we  ever  had — fi*om  an  English  source. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  travel- 
ing through  Europe  and  Asia  for  his 
health,  intending  to  urive  in  this  coun- 
try in  autumn,  to  procure  focts  as  a 
basis  for  his  third  volume,  and  the  last 
of  his  introduction. 

Although  his  work  is  an  unfinished 
one,  it  will  remain  a  lasting  monument 
to  the  industry  of  its  author.  He  has  i 
done  enough  to  exhibit  the  necessity 
of  studying  and  writing  history,  hence- 
forth as  a  $etenes  ;  and  of  rej^adng  the 
chaotic  firagments  of  narrative,  called 
history,  with  which  the  world  al>ound8, 
by  a  systematic  statem^it  of  facts,  and 
philosophical  deductions.  Some  oth«r 
author,  with  sufSdent  energy  and  in- 
dustry, will — not  finish  the  work  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  but — ^write  another  in  whkh  the 
fiiults  of  the  original  will  be  corrected, 
and  the  omissions  filled;  who  will  go 
&rther  in  defining  the  relative  influences 
<^  the  three  powers  which  control  civil- 
ization, during  the  different  stages  of 
human  progress. 


AN   ANGEL   ON   EARTH. 


Die  when  you  may,  you  will  not  wear 
At  heaven's  court  a  form  more  lair 

Than  beauty  at  your  birth  has  given ; 
Keep  but  the  lips,  the  eyes  we  see. 
The  voice  we  hear,  and  you  will  be 

An  angel  ready-made  for  heavea 
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Till. 

Bbtteb  than  wealth,  better  than  hosts 
of  friends,  better  than  genius,  is  a  mind 
that  finds  enjoyment  in  little  things  — 
that  sueks  honey  from  the  blossom  of 
the  weed  as  well  as  from  the  rose— that 
is  not  too  dainty  to  enjoy  coarse,  every- 
day ftre.  I  am  thankfhl  that,  though  not 
bom  under  a  lucky  star,  I  wasn't  bom 
under  a  melancholy  one;  that,  though 
there  were  at  my  christening  no  kind 
fUries  to  bestow  on  me  all  the  blessings 
of  life — there  was  no  malignant  elf  to 
*  mingle  a  curse  with  every  blessing.* 
Fd  rather  have  a  few  drops  of  pure 
Bweeit  than  an  overflowing  cup  tinctured 
with  bitterness. 

Not  that  sorrow  has  never  blown  her 
chin  breath  on  my  spirit  —  yet  it  has 
never  been  so  iced  over  that  it  would 
not  here  imd  there  bubble  forth  with  a 
song  of  gladnes?.  .  .  .  There  are  depths 
of  woe  that  I  have  never  &thomed,  or 
rather,  to  which  I  have  never  sunken  — 
for  there  are  no  line  and  plununet  to 
sound  the  dreary  depths — ^yet  the  waves 
have  overwhelmed  me,  as  every  human 
being,  but  I  soon  rose  above  them. 

*'  One  by  one  thy  giiefs  shall  meet  thee, 
Bo  not  fear  an  armed  band ; 
One  shall  fade  as  others  greet  thee — 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land.' 

I  have  found  this  true — ^I  know  there 
are  some  to  whom  it  is  not  tme — that, 
though  sorrows  come  not  to  them  *in 
battalions,*  the  shadow  of  the  one  huge 
€Mef  is  ever  on  their  path,  or  on  their 
heart;  that  at  their  down-^ttings  and 
their  ufHrisiogs  it  is  with  them,  even  dark- 
ening to  them  the  ni^t^  and  makingthem 
almost  curse  the  sunshine ;  for  it  is  ever 
between  them  and  it — ^not  a  mere  shad- 
ow, nor  yet  a  substance,  but  a  vaoujum 
of  lighty  casting  also  a  riiadow.  Nei- 
ther substance  nor  shadow,  it  must  be  a 
phantom — it  may  be  of  a  dead  sin— and 
against  such,  exorcism  avails.  I  opine 
this  exorcism  lies  in  no  cabalistic  words, 


no  crossing  of  the  forehead,  no  holy 
name,  in  nothing  that  one  can  do  unto 
or  for  himself,  but  in  entire  self-forget- 
iiilness — in  doing  for,  in  sympathizing 
with,  others.  So  shall  this  Grief  step 
aside  from  your  path,  get  away  from 
between  you  and  the  sunshine,  till 
finally  it  shall  have  vanished. 

I  IcDOw — ^not,  however,  by  experience 
— that  a  great  $orrow-herg^  with  base 
planted  in  the  under-current  of  a  man^s 
being,  has  been  borne  at  a  fearful  rate, 
right  up  against  all  his  nobly-built  hopes 
and  projects,  making  a  complete  wreck 
of  them.  May  God  help  him  then  t  But 
must  his  being  ever  after  be  like  the 
lonely  Polar  Sea  on  which  no  bark  was 
ever  launched  f 

But  surely  we  have  troubles  enough 
without  borrowing  fi*om  the  future  or 
the  past,  as  we  constantly  do.  It  is 
often  said,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we 
can*t  look  into  the  Aiture.  One  would 
think  that  that  mysterious  Aiture,  on 
which  we  are  the  next  moment  to  enter, 
in  which  we  are  to  live  our  every-day 
life— one  would  think  it  a  store-house  of 
evils.  Do  you  expect  no  good  —  are 
there  for  you  no  treasures  there  f 

How  often  life  has  been  likened  to  a 
journey,  a  pilgrimage,  with  its  deserts  to 
cross,  its  mountains  to  dimb  1  .  .  .  The 

road  to Lake,  distant  from  my  home 

some  eight  or  ten  miles,  partly  lies 
through  a  mountain  pass.  You  drive  a 
few  miles — and  a  beautiful  drive  it  is, 
with  its  pines  and  hemlocks,  their  dtok 
foliage  contrasting  with  the  blue  sky  — 
on  either  hand  high  mountains ;  now  at 
your  left,  then  at  your  right,  and  again 
at  your  left  runs  now  swiftly  over  stones, 
now  lingering  in  hoUows,  making  good 
fishing-places,  a  creek,  that  has  come 
many  glad  miles  on  its  way  to  the  river. 
But  how  are  you  to  get  over  that  moun- 
tain just  before  you  f  Tour  horse  canH 
draw  you  up  its  rocky,  perpendicular 
front  1  Never  mind,  drive  along — ^there, 
the  mountain  is  behind  you — the  road 
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has  wound  around  it  Thus  it  is  with 
many  a  mountain  difficulty  in  our  way, 
we  never  have  it  to  climb.  There  is 
now  and  then  one,  though,  that  we  do 
have  to  climb,  and  we  can*t  be  drawn  or 
carried  up  by  a  faithfiil  nag,  but  our 
weary  feet  must  toil  up  its  steep  and 
rugged  side.  But  many  a  pilgrim  before 
us  has  climbed  it,  imd  we  will  not  faint 
on  the  way.  *  What  man  has  done,  man 
may  do.'  .  .  .  Yet,  till  I  have  found  out 
to  a  certainty,  I  never  will  be  sure  that 
the  mountain  that  seemingly  blocks 
up  my  way,  has  not  a  path  winding 
round  it 

Then  the  past.  .  .  .  Some  one  says 
we  are  happier  our  whole  life  for  having 
spent  one  pleasant  day.  Keats  says: 
*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for&ver.^ 
I  believe  this:  to  me  the  least  enjoy- 
ment has  been  like  a  grain  of  musk 
dropped  into  my  being,  sending  its  odor 
into  all  my  after-h*fe  —  it  may  be  that 
centuries  hence  it  will  not  have  lost  its 
fi'agrance.     Who  knows  ? 

But  sorrows — ^they  should,  like  bitter 
medicines,  be  washed  down  with  sweet; 
we  should  get  the  taste  of  them  out  of 
our  mouth  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  are  as  apt  to  borrow  trouble  firom 
the  might-have-beens  of  our  past  life 
as  firom  any  thing  else.  We  mourn  over 
the  chances  we* ve  missed — the  happi- 
ness that  eel-like  has  slipped  through 
our  fingers.  This  is  folly ;  for  generally 
there  are  so  many  ifs  in  the  way,  that 
nearly  all  the  might-have-beens  turn 
into  couldn't-have-beens.  Even  if  they 
do  not,  it  is  well  for  us  when  we  don't 
know  them.  .  .  .  The  object  of  our 
weary  search  glides  past  us  like  Gabriel 
past  Evangeline,  so  near,  did  we  only 
know  it :  happy  is  it  for  us  if  we  do  not, 
like  her,  too  late  learn  it ;  for 

*  Of  all  sad  worda  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these — it  might  have  hem  ! ' 

So  sad  are  they,  that  they  would  be  a 
suitable  refirain  to  the  song  of  a  lost 
spirit 

Well,  I  might  have  been ^ 

but  am —  Molly  O'Mollt. 


I  X. 

If  one  wishes  to  know  how  barren 
one's  life  is  of  events,  the  best  way  is  to 
try  to  keep  a  journal  I  tried  it  in  my 
boarding-school  days.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  record  of  one  day's  outer 
life  was  sufficient  for  the  week ;  the  rest 
might  have  been  written  ditto^  ditto. 
Even  then,  the  events  were  so  triffing 
that,  like  entries  in  a  ledger,  they  might 
have  been  classed  as  suTidries.  How  I 
tried  to  get  up  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
make  out  a  decent  day's  chronicle  I  How 
I  threw  in  profound  remarks  on  what 
I  had  read,  sketches  of  character,  cari- 
catures of  the  teachers,  even  conde- 
scending to  give  the  bill  of  £Eure ;  here, 
too,  there  might  have  been  a  great  many 
dittos.  Had  I  kept  a  record  of  mj 
dream-life,  what  a  variety  there  wouM 
have  been  1  what  eictravagances,  exceed- 
ed by  nothing  out  of  the  Artibian 
Nights*  Entertainments.  Then,  if  I 
could  have  illuminated  each  day's  page 
with  my  own  fancy  portrait  of  myself, 
the  Booh  of  Beauty  would  not  have 
been  a  circumstance  to  my  journal  Cer- 
tainly, among  these  portraits  would  not 
have  been  that  plain,  snub-nosed  daguer- 
reotype, sealed  and  directed  to  a  dear 
home  firiend;  but  to  the  dear  home 
firiend  no  picture  in  the  Booh  of  Beauty 
or  my  fancy  journal  would  have  had 
such  charms ;  and  if  the  daguerreotype 
would  not  have  illuminated  this  journal, 
it  was  itself  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
a  mother's  love,  Alas  I  this  light  never 
more  can  rest  on  and  irradiate  the  plain 
face  of  MoUy  O'MoUy. 

After  all,  what  a  dull,  monotonous  life 
ours  would  be,  if  within  this  outer  Hfe 
there  were  not  the  inner  life,  the  *  wheel 
within  the  wheel,'  as  in  Ezekiel's  vision. 
Though  this  inner  wheel  is  'lifted  up 
whithersoever  the  spirit '  wills  *  to  go,' 
the  outer — unlike  that  in  the  vision — 
is  not  also  lifted  up ;  perhaps  hereqfter 
it  will  be. 

The  Mohammedans  believe  that,  al- 
though unseen  by  mortals,  'the  decreed 
events  of  every  man's  life  are  impressed 
in  divine  characters  on  his  foreh^uL'   If 
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80,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  was  gen- 
erally a  large  margin  of  forehead  left, 
unless  there  is  a  great  deal  of  repetition. 
.  .  .  The  record  (not  the  prophecy)  of 
the  inner  life,  though  it  is  faieroglyphed 
on  the  whole  &oe  too,  is  a  scant  one ; 
not  because  there  is  but  little  to  record, 
but  because  only  results  are  chronicled, 
like  the  Veni^  vidi,  viei,  of  Csesar. 
Vent;  nothing  of  the  weary  march. 
Vidi  ;  nothing  of  the  doubts,  fears,  and 
anxieties.  Viei  ;  nothing  of  the  fierce 
struggle. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  though  we  can 
not  read  the  diyine  imprint  on  the  fore- 
head, we  know  that  either  there  or  on 
the  fiM»,  either  as  prophecy  or  record, 
is  written,  gri^.  Grie^  the  burden  of 
the  sadly-beautiful  song  of  the  poet; 
yet  we  find,  alasl  that  gri^  is  grirf. 
And  the  poet's  woe  is  also  the  woe  of 
common  mortals,  though  his  soul  is  so 
strung  that  every  breeze  that  sweeps 
over  it  is  changed  to  melody.  The  wind 
that  wails,  and  howls,  and  shrieks 
around  the  comers  of  streets,  among 
the  leafless  branches  of  trees,  through 
desolate  houses,  is  the  same  wind  that 
sweeps  the  silken  strings  of  the  .^Solian 
harp. 

Then  there  is  care^  most  often  traced 
on  the  &ce  of  woman,  the  care  of  re- 
sponsibility or  of  work,  sometimes  of 
both.  A  man,  however  hard  he  may 
labor,  if  he  loses  a  day,  does  not  always 
find  an  accumulation  of  work ;  but  with 
poor,  over-worked  woman,  it  is,  work  or 
be  overwhelmed  with  work,  as  in  the 
punishment  of  prisoners,  it  is,  pump  or 
drown.  I  can  not  understand  how  wo- 
m^i  do  get  along  who,  with  the  family 
of  John  Rogers'  wife,  assisted  only  by 
Uie  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
wash,  iron,  bake,  cook,  wash  dishes,  and 
sew  for  the  fiunily,  coats  and  pantaloons 
included,  and  that  too  without  the  help 
of  a  machine.  Oh  1  that  pile  of  sewing 
always  cut  out,  to  be  leveled  stitch  by 
stitch ;  for,  unlike  water,  it  never  will 
find  its  own  level,  unless  its  level  be 
Mont  Blanc,  for  to  such  a  bight  it  would 
reach  if  left  to  itself  I  could  grow  elo- 
quent on  the  subject,  but  forbear. 


Croakers  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, there  is  in  the  record  of  our 
past  lives,  or  in  the  prophecy  of  our 
fiiture,  another  word  than  gr^f  or  care  ; 
it  is  joy.  My  firiend,  could  your  history 
be  truthfully  written,  and  printed  in  the 
old  style,  are  there  not  many  passages 
that  would. shine  beautifully  in  golden 
letters?  I  say  truthfuUy  written;  for 
we  are  so  apt  to  forget  our  joys,  while 
we  rememb^  our  griefs.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  joy  and  its  effects  are  so  evan- 
escent Leland  talks  beautifully  of '  the 
perfumed  depths  of  the  lotus-word,  joy- 
ottsness;*  but  in  this  world  we  only 
breathe  the  perfume.  Could  we  eat  the 
lotus  I  .  .  .  The  fabled  lotus-eater  wish- 
ed never  to  leave  the  isle  whence  he  had 
plucked  it  Wrapped  in  dreamy  selfish- 
ness, unnerved  for  the  toil  of  reaching 
the  hr-off  shore,  he  grew  indifferent  to 
country  and  friends.  ...  So  earth 
would  be  to  us  an  enchanted  isle.  The 
stem  toil  by  which  we  are  to  reach  that 
better  land,  our  homej  would  become 
irksome  to  us.  It  is  well  for  us  that  we 
can  only  breathe  the  perfume. 

Then,  too,  the  deepest  woe  we  may 
know  —  not  the  highest  joy  —  that  is 
bliss  beyond  even  our  capacity  of  dream- 
ing. Some  one,  in  regard  to  the  ladder 
Jacob  saw  in  his  dream,  says:  ^But 
alasl  he  slept  at  the  foot'  That  any 
ladder  should  be  substantial  enough  for 
ciunbersome  mortality  to  climb  to  heav- 
en, was  too  great  an  impossibility  even 
for  a  dream. 

But  read  for  yourself  the  faces  that 
swirl  through  the  streets  of  a  city.  Now 
and  then  there  is  one  on  which  the  re- 
sults of  all  evil  passions  are  traced. 
Were  it  not  for  the  brute  in  it,  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  face  of  a  fiend. 
Though  such  are  few,  too  many  bear  the 
impress  of  at  least  one  evil  passion. 
Every  passion,  unbitted  and  unbridled, 
hurries  the  soul  bound  to  it — as  Ma- 
£eppa  was  bound  to  the  wild  horse — to 
certain  destmction.  .  .  .  But  I  —  as  all 
things  hasten  to  the  end — will  mention 
one  word  more — the  ftnU  of  the.  pro- 
phecy— the  $tamp  on  the  seal  of  the 
record— Dea^A.  ...  We  will  not  dwell 
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on  it  Who  more  than  glances  at  the 
finis^  who  studies  the  plun  word  stamp- 
ed on  the  seal  ? 

Yours,  MOLLT    O'MOLLT. 


I  have  read  of  a  young  Indian  girl, 
disguised  as  her  lover,  whom  she  had 
assisted  to  escape  from  captivity,  fleeing 
from  her  pursuers,  till  she  reached  the 
hrink  of  a  deep  ravine ;  before  her  is  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock ;  behind,  the 
foe,  so  near  that  she  can  hear  the  crack- 
ling of  the  dry  branches  under  their 
tread:  yet  nearer  they  come;  she  al- 
most feels  their  breath  on  her  cheek ;  it 
is  useless  to  turn  at  bay ;  there  is  hard- 
ly time  to  measure  with  her  eye  the 
depth  of  the  ravine,  or  its  width.  A 
step  back,  another  forward,  an  almost 
superhuman  leap,  and  she  has  cleared 
the  awftd  chasm.  ...  *  Look  before  you 
leap,'  is  one  of  caution's  maxims.  We 
may  stand  looking  till  it  is  too  late  to 
leap.  There  are  times  when  we  mu9t 
put  our  *  &te  to  the  touch,  to  win  or  lose 
it  all;'  there  are  times  when  doubt, 
hesitation,  caution  is  certain  destruction. 
You  are  crossing  a  frt)zen  pond,  firm  by 
the  shore,  but  as  you  near  the  centre, 
the  ice  beneath  your  feet  begins  to 
crack ;  hesitate,  attempt  to  retrace  your 
steps,  and  you  are  gone.  Did  you  ever 
cross  a  rapid  stream  on  an  unhewn  foot- 
log?  You  looked  down  at  tlfe  swift 
ciurent,  stopped,  turned  back,  and  over 
you  went  You  would  climb  a  steep 
mountain-side.  Half-way  up,  look  not 
frt)m  the  dizzy  bight,  but  press  on, 
grasping  every  tough  laurel  and  bare 
root ;  but  hasten,  the  laurel  may  break, 
and  you  lose  your  footing.  ^If  thy 
heart  £ul  thee,  climb  not  at  all ; '  but 
(mce  resolved  to  climb,  leave  thy  caution 
at  the  foot  Before  you  give  battle  to 
the  enemy,  be  cautious,  reckon  well 
your  chances  of  winning  or  losing; 
above  all,  be  sure  of  the  justice  of  your 
cause;  but  once  flung  into  the  fierce 
fight,  then  with  ^  Dieu  et  tnon  droit  I ' 
for  your  battle-cry,  let  not  *  discretion' 
be  wny  *  part  of '  your  *  valor.' 

Then  your  careful,  hesitating  people 


are  cautious  where  there  is  no  need  of 
caution,  they  leel  th^  way  on  the  hi^ 
ways  and  by-ways  of  life,  as  you  have 
seen  a  person  when  fording  a  stream 
with  whose  bed  he  was  unacquainted. 
I'd  rather  fidl  down  and  pick  myself  up 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  than  thus  grope  my 
way  along. 

There  is  Nancy  Primrose.  I  have 
good  reason  to  remembw  her.  She  was, 
in  my  childhood,  always  held  up  to  me 
as  a  pattern.  She  used  to  come  to 
school  with  such  smooth,  clean  panta- 
lets, while  mine  were  splashed  with 
mud,  drabbled  by  the  wet  grass,  or  all 
wrinkles  firom  having  been  rolled  up. 
She  would  go  around  a  rod  to  avoid  a 
mud-puddle,  or  if  she  availed  herself 
of  the  board  laid  down  for  the  benefit 
of  pedestrians,  she  never,  as  I  was  sure 
to  do,  stepped  on  <me  ^id,  so  the  other 
came  down  with  a  splash.  The  starch 
never  was  taken  out  of  her  sun-bonnet 
by  the  rain,  for  if  there  was  *a  cloud  as 
big  as  a  man's  hand,'  she  took  an  um- 
brella. It  was  well  that  she  never 
climbed  the  mountam-side,  i(x  she  would 
have  surely  fallen.  It  was  well  that  she 
nevor  crossed  a  foot-log,  unless  it  was 
hewn  and  had  a  railing,  for  she  would 
have  certainly  been  ducked.  It  was 
well  she  never  went  on  thin  ice,  (she 
didn't  venture  till  the  other  girls  had 
tried  it,)  she  would  have  broken  through. 
Her  caution,  I  must  say,  was  of  the 
right  kind ;  it  always  preceded  her  un- 
dertaking. She  had  such  a  ^whdesome 
foar  of  consequences,'  that  she  never 
played  truant,  as  one  whom  I  could 
menti<m  did.  Indeed,  antecedents  and 
consequents  were  always  associated  in 
her  mind.  She  never  risked  any  thing 
for  herself  or  any  one  else.  ...  Of 
course,  she  is  still  Mi—  Nancy,  (I  am 
*Aunt  Molly'  to  all  my  fiiends'  child- 
ren,) though  it  is  said  that  she  might 
have  been  Mrs. .  Mr. ^  a  wid- 
ower of  some  nz  months'  standing, 
thinking  it  time  to  c(Mnmence  his  pro- 
bation — the  engagement  preparatory  to 
being  reoeived  into  the  full  matrimonial 
connection — made  some  advances  to- 
ward Miss  Nancy,  she  bdng  the  nearest 
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one  yerging  on  *an  uncertain  age,*  (jou 
know  widowers  always  go  the  rounds  of 
the  old  maids.)  Though,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  was  an  eligible  match, 
she,  from  her  fixed  habits  of  caution, 
half -hesitated  as  to  whether  it  was 
best  to  receive  his  attentions — ^he  got  in 
a  hurry  (you  know  widowers  are  always 
in  a  hurry)  and  married  some  one  else. 
...  I  don't  think  Miss  Nancy  would 
venture  to  love  any  man  before  mar- 
riage —  engagements  are  as  liable  to  be 
broken  as  thin  ice,  and  it  isn't  best  to 
throw  away  love.  As  for  her  giving  it 
unasked !  .  .  .  How  peacefully  her  life 
flows  along  —  or  rather,  it  hardly  flows 
at  all,  about  as  much  as  a  mill-pond  — 
with  such  a  small  bit  of  heaven  and 
earth  reflected  in  it.  Oh !  that  placid- 
ity!—  better  have  some  great,  heavy, 
splashing  sorrow  thrown  into  it  than 
that  ever  calm  surface.  ...  As  for  me 
-4t  was  a  good  thing  that  I  was  a  gurl — 
rash,  never  counting  the  cost,  without 
caution,  it  is  well  that  I  have  to  tread 
the  quiet  paths  of  domestic  life.  Had  I 
been  a  boy,  thrown  out  into  the  rough, 
dangerous  world,  Fd  have  rushed  over 
the  first  precipice,  breaking  my  moral, 
or  physical  neck,  or  both.  As  it  is,  had 
I  been  like  Miss  Nancy,  I  would  have 
been  spared  many  an  agony,  and  — 
many  an  exquisite  joy. 

Tou  may  be  sure  that  I  have  well 
learned  all  of  caution's  maxims;  they 
have,  all  my  Hfe,  been  dinged  into  my 
ears.  Now  I  hate  most  maxims.  Though 
generally  considered  epitomes  of  wis- 
dom, they  should,  almost  all  of  them, 
be  received  with  a  qualification.  What 
is  true  in  one  case  is  not  true  in  an- 


other ;  what  is  good  for  one,  is  not  good 
for  another.  Tou,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
draw  two  lines,  one  on  a  plane,  the  other 
on  a  sphere;  one  line  will  be  straight, 
the  other  curved.  So  does  every  truth, 
even,  make  a  different  mark  on  different 
minds.  This  is  one  reason  that  I  hate 
most  maxims,  they  never  accommodate 
themselves  to  circumstances  or  individu- 
als. The  maxim  that  would  make  one 
man  a  careful  economist,  would  make 
another  a  miser.  *One  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison ; '  one  man's  truth 
is  another  man's  &lsehood. 

But  how  many  mistaken  ideas  have 
been  embodied  in  maxims — fossilized,  I 
may  say !  It  would  have  been  better  to 
let  them  die  the  natural  death  of  false- 
hood, and  they  might  have  sprung  up 
in  new  forms  of  truth — ^truth  ttiat  never 
dies.  What  a  vitality  it  has — a  vitality 
that  can  not  be  dried  out  by  time,  nor 
crushed  out  by  violence.  You  know 
how  in  old  mmnmy- cases  have  been 
found  grahis  of  wbeat,  which,  being 
sown,  sprang  up,  and  bore  a  harvest  like 
that  which  waved  in  the  breeze  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  You  know  how 
God's  truth — all  truth  is  God's  truth — 
was  shut  up  in  that  old  mummy-case, 
the  monastery,  and  how,  when  found 
by  one  Luther,  and  sown  broadcast,  it 
sprang  up,  and  now  there  is  hardly  an 
island,  or  a  river's  bank,  on  which  it  has 
not  fidlen  and  does  not  bear  abimdant 
fruit.  The  *heel  of  despotism'  could 
not  crush  out  its  life ;  ages  hence  it  will 
be  said  of  it :  *  It  still  lives.' 

And  still  lives,  yours, 

Molly  O'Mollt. 


^THAT   LAST   DITCH.' 


Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  Chivalry^ 8  determining  to  die  in  that 
last  ditch.  One  William  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Enobarbus,  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra^  the  best  reason  we  have  yet  seen.    'Tis  thus : 

^  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditoh  wherein  to  die :  the  foul  best  ms 
Mt  lattbb  pabt  of  life.' 
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HOPEFUL   TACKETT  — HIS   MARK. 


BT  RIOHA&D  WOLOOTT,    'THITH   ILLIX0I8.' 


^  ks*  the  Star -Spangle*  Banger  in  triump' 

shall  wave 
0  !  the  Ian  dov  the  fVee-e-e,  an*  the  ho  moY 
the  brave.' 

Thus  sang  Hopeful  Tackett,  as  he  sat 
on  his  little  bendi  in  the  little  shop  of 
Herr  Kordwaner,  the  village  shoemaker. 
Thus  he  sang,  not  artistically,  but  with 
much  fervor  and  unction,  keeping  time 
with  his  hammer,  as  he  hammered  away 
at  an  immense  '  stoga.*  And  as  he  sang^ 
the  prophetic  words  rose  upon  the  air, 
and  were  wafted,  together  with  an  odor 
of  new  leather  and  paste-pot,  out  of  the 
window,  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  a 
ragged  urchin  with  an  armful  of  hand- 
bills. 

'  Would  you  lose  a  leg  for  it,  Hope  ?* 
he  asked,  bringing  to  bear  upon  Hopeful 
a  pair  of  crossed  eyes,  a  full  complement 
of  white  teeth,  and  a  fjeice  promiscuously 
spotted  with  its  kindred  dust 

'For  the  Banger?'  replied  Hopeful; 
'guess  I  would.  Both  on  'em — an'  a 
head,  too.* 

'  Well,  here's  a  chance  for  you.'  And 
he  tossed  him  a  hand-bill 

Hopeful  laid  aside  his  hammer  and 
his  work,  and  picked  up  the  hand-bill ; 
and  while  he  is  reading  it,  let  us  briefly 
describe  him.  Hopeful  is  not  a  beauty, 
and  he  knows  it;  and  though  some  of 
the  rustic  wits  call  him  'Beaut,'  he  is 
well  aware  that  they  intend  it  for  irony. 
His  countenance  runs  too  much  to  nose 
— ^rude,  amorphous  nose  at  that — ^to  be 
classic,  and  is  withal  rugged  in  general 
outline  and  pimply  in  spots.  His  hair  is 
decidedly  too  dingy  a  red  to  be  called, 
even  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  courtesy, 
auburn ;  dry,  coarse,  and  pertinaciously 
obstinate  in  its  resistance  to  the  civilizing 
efforts  of  comb  and  brush.  But  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  big  bone  and  muscle  in 
him,  and  he  may  yet  work  out  a  noble 
destiny.    Let  us  see. 

By  the  time  he  had  spelled  out  the 


hand-bill,  and  found  that  Lieutenant 

was  in  town  and  wished  to  enlist  recruits 

for  Company  — ^  Regiment,  it  was 

nearly  sunset ;  and  he  took  off  his  apron, 
washed  his  hands,  looked  at  himself  in 
the  piece  of  looking-glass  that  stuck  in 
the  window — a  defiant  look,  that  said 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  all  that  nose^  - 
took  his  hat  down  from  its  peg  behind 
the  door,  and  in  spite  of  the  bristling 
resistance  of  his  hair,  crowded  it  down 
over  his  head,  and  started  for  his  supper. 
And  as  he  walked  he  mused  aloud,  as 
was  his  custom,  addressing  himself  in 
the  second  person.  '  Hopeful,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?  They  want  more 
soldiers,  eh?  Guess  them  fights  at 
Donelson  and  Pittsburg  Lannen  'bout 
used  up  some  o'  them  ridgiments.  By 
Jingt'  (Hopeful  had  been  piously 
brought  up,  and  his  emphatic  exclama- 
tions took  a  mild  form.)  'Hopeful, 
'zpect  you^ll  have  to  go  an'  stan'  in  some 
poor  feller's  shoes.  'Twon't  do  for  them 
there  blasted  Seceshers  to  be  killin'  off 
our  boys,  an'  no  one  there  to  pay  'em 
back.  It's  time  this  here  thing  was 
busted  I  Hopeful,  you  an't  pretty,  an' 
you  an't  smart ;  but  you  used  to  be  a 
mighty  nasty  hand  with  a  shot-gun. 
Guess  you'll  have  to  try  your  hand  on 
old  Borey's  [Beauregard's]  chaps;  an' 
if  you  ever  git  a  bead  on  one,  he'll  enter 
his  land  mighty  shortly.  What  do  you 
say  to  goin'?  You  wanted  to  go  last 
year,  but  mother  was  sick,  an'  you 
CQuldn't;  and  now  mother's  gone  to 
glory,  why,  show  your  grit  an'  go. 
Think  about  it,  any  how.' 

And  Hopeful  did  think  about  it — 
thought  till  late  at  night  of  the  insulted 
flag,  T>f  the  fierce  fights  and  glorious 
victories,  of  the  dead  and  the  dying 
lying  out  in  the  pitiless  storm,  of  the 
dastardly  outrages  of  rebel  fiends — 
thought  of  all  this,  with  his  great  warm 
heart  overflowing  with  love  for  the  dear 
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old  'Banger,'  and  resolred  to  ga  The 
next  morning,  he  notified  his  'hoss' 
of  his  intention  to  quit  his  service  for 
that  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  old  fellow  only 
opened  his  eyes  rery  wide,  grunted, 
brou^t  out  the  stockmg,  (a  striped 
relic  of  the  departed  Prau  Kordw&ner,) 
and  from  it  counted  out  and  paid  Hopeful 
every  cent  that  was  due  him.  But  there 
was  one  thing  that  sat  heavily  upon 
Hopefbl's  mind.  He  was  in  a  predica- 
ment that  all  <^  us  are  liable  to  fidl 
into — he  was  in  lore,  and  with  Christina, 
Herr  Kordw&ner's  daughter.  Christina 
was  a  plump  maiden,  with  a  round,  rosy 
fiftce,  an  extensire  latitude  of  shoulders, 
and  a  general  plentitude  and  solidity  of 
figure.  All  these  she  had;  but  what 
had  captivated  Hopeful's  eye  was  her 
trim  ankle,  as  it  had  appeared  to  Wm 
one  mornings  encased  in  a  warm  white 
yam  stocking  of  her  own  knitting. 
From  this  small  beginning,  his  great 
heart  had  taken  in  the  whole  of  her, 
and  now  he  was  desperately  in  lore. 
Two  or  three  times  he  had  essayed  to 
tell  her  of  his  proposed  departure ;  but 
every  time  that  the  words  were  coming 
to  his  lips,  something  rushed  up  into  his 
throat  ahead  of  them,  and  he  couldn't 
speak.  At  last,  after  walking  home 
from  church  with  her  on  Simday  evening, 
he  held  out  his  hand  and  blurted  out : 

'Well,  good -by.  We're  off  to-mor- 
row.' 

'Off!    Where?' 

'I've  enlisted.' 

Christina  didn't  fiuni  She  didn't 
take  out  her  deUcate  and  daintily  per- 
fumed mimeKfnry  to  hide  the  tears  that 
were  not  there.  She  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  while  two  great  real  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  and  then — precipitated 
all  her  charms  right  into  his  arms.  Hope- 
ful stood  it  manfblly — ^rather  liked  it,  in 
fiu±  But  this  is  a  tableau  that  we've  no 
right  to  be  looking  at ;  so  let  us  pass  by 
how  they  parted — ^with  what  tears  and 
embraces,  and  extravagant  protestations 
of  undying  affection,  and  vrild  promises 
of  eternal  remembrance;  there  is  no 
need  of  telling,  for  we  all  know  how 
A>oli8h  young  pec^le  will  be  under  such 


circumstances.  We  older  heads  know 
all  about  such  little  matters,  and  what 
ijiey  amount  to.  Oh  I  yes,  certainly  we 
do. 

The  next  morning  found  Hopeful,  with 
a  dozen  others,  in  charge  of  the  lieuten- 
ant, and  on  their  way  to  join  the  regiment. 
Hopeful's  first  experience  of  camp-life 
was  not  a  singular  one.  He,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  at  first  exhibited  the  most 
energetic  awkwardness  in  drilling.  Like 
the  rest  of  us,  he  had  occasional  attacks 
of  home-sickness;  and  as  he  stood  at 
his  post  on  picket  in  the  silent  night- 
watches,  while  the  camps  lay  quietly 
Bleeping  in  the  moonlight,  his  thoughts 
would  go  back  to  his  fiff-away  home,  and 
the  little  shop,  and  the  plentiful  charms 
of  the  fiiir-halred  Christina.  So  he  went 
on,  dreaming  sweet  dreams  of  home,  but 
ever  active  and  alert,  eager  to  learn  and 
earnest  to  do  his  duty,  silencing  all 
selfish  suggestions  of  his  heart  with  the 
simple  logic  of  a  pure  patriotism. 

'  Hopeful,'  he  would  say,  '  the  Bangei^s 
took  care  o'  you  all  your  life,  an'  now 
you're  here  to  take  care  of  it  See  that 
you  do  it  the  best  you  know  how.' 

It  would  be  more  thrilling  and  inter- 
esting^ and  would  read  better,  if  we 
could  take  our  hero  to  glory  amid  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  muskets,  through  a 
storm  of  shot  and  shell,  over  a  serried 
line  of  glistening  bayonets.  But  strict 
truth — a  matter  of  which  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  sensational  vniters, 
generally  seem  to  have  a  very  misty 
conception — forbids  it 

It  was  only  a  skirmish — a  bush- 
whacking fight  for  the  possession  of  a 
swamp.  A  few  companies  were  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers,  to  drive  out  the 
rebels. 

'Now,  boys,'  shouted  the  captain, 
'  after  'em  I  Shoot  to  kill,  not  to  scare 
'em  I' 

'  Ping  I  ping  I '  rang  the  rifies. 

'  Z-z-z-z-vit ! '  sang  the  bullets. 

On  they  went,  crouching  among  the 
bushes,  creeping  along  imder  the  banks 
of  the  brook,  cautiously  peering  from 
behind  trees  in  search  of  '  butternuts.' 

Hopeful  was  in  the  advance ;  his  hat 
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was  \oaiy  and  his  hair  more  defiantly 
bristling  than  erer.  Firmlj  grasping 
his  rifle,  he  pushed  on,  carefblly  watch- 
ing every  tree  and  bush.  A  rebel  sharp- 
shooter started  to  run  from  one  tree  to 
another,  when,  quick  as  thought,  Hope- 
Ail's  rifle  was  at  his  shoulder,  a  puff  of 
blue  smoke  rose  from  its  mouth,  and  the 
rebel  sprang  into  the  air  and  fell  bade — 
dead.  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  as 
Hopeful  leaned  forward  to  see  the  effect 
of  his  shot,  he  felt  a  sudden  shock,  a 
sharp,  burning  pain,  grasped  at  a  bush, 
reeled,  and  sank  to  the  ground. 

*Are  you  hurt  much,  Hope?'  asked 
one  of  his  comrades,  kneeling  beside 
him  and  staunching  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  his  wounded  leg. 

*Tes,  I  expect  I  am;  but  that  red 
wamus  over  yonder  's  redder  'n  ever 
now.    That  feller  won't  need  a  pension.' 

They  carried  him  back  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  old  surgeon  looked  at  the  wound, 
shook  his  head,  and  briefly  made  his 
pn^nosis. 

*Bone  shattered — vessels  injured — 
bad  leg — ^have  to  come  off.  Good  con- 
stitution, though ;  he'll  stand  it' 

And  he  did  stand  it ;  always  cheerflil, 
never  complaining,  only  regretting  that 
he  must  be  discharged — ^&at  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  serve  his  country. 

And  now  Hopefhl  is  again  sitting  on 
his  little  bench  in  Mynheer  Eordw&ner's 
little  shop,  pegging  away  at  the  coarse 
boots,  singing  the  same  glorious  prophecy 
that  we  first  heard  him  singing.  He  has 
had  but  two  troubles  since  his  return. 
One  is  the  lingering  regret  and  restless- 
ness that  attends  a  civil  life  after  an 
experience  of  the  rough,  independent 
life  in  camp.  The  other  trouble  was 
when  he  first  saw  Christina  after  his 
return.  The  loving  warmth  with  which 
she  greeted  him  pained  him ;  and  when 
the  worthy  Herr  considerately  went  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  them  alone,  he  re- 
lapsed into  gloomy  silence.  At  length, 
speaking  rapidly,  and  with  choked  utter- 
ance, he  began : 

*  Christie,  you  know  I  love  you  now, 
as  I  always  have,  better  'n  all  the  worid. 
But  Fm  a  cripple  now — ^no  account  to 


nobody—- just  a  dead  weif^t— an*  I  don't 
want  you,  'cause  o'  your  promise  before 
I  went  away,  to  tie  yotwaelf  to  a  load 
tfaat^ll  be  a  drag  on  you  all  your  life. 
That  contract^-ah--promiseB — an't-<-is 
— is  hereby  repealed!  There!'  And 
he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands  and 
wept  bitter  tears,  wrung  by  a  great 
agony  firom  his  loving  heart 

Christie  gently  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  spoke,  slowly  and  calmly : 
*  Hopeful,  your  soul  was  not  in  that  leg^ 
was  it?' 

It  would  seem  as  if  Hopeful  had  al- 
ways thought  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  was  just  receiving  new  light  upon 
the  subject,  he  started  up  so  suddenly. 

*  By  jing !  Christie ! '  And  he  grasped 
her  hand,  and — but  that  is  another  of 
those  scenes  that  don't  concern  us  at  alL 
And  Christie  has  promised  next  Christ- 
mas to  take  the  name,  as  die  already  has 
the  heart,  of  Tackett  Herr  Kordw&ner, 
too,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
wants  a  partner,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding  a  new  sign  is  to  be  put  up  over 
a  new  and  larger  shop,  on  which  *  Ca' 
will  mean  Hopeful  Tackett  In  the 
mean  time,  Hop^bl  hammers  away  lust- 
ily, merrily  whistling,  and  singing  the 
praises  of  the  *  Banger.'  Occasionally, 
when  he  is  resting,  he  will  tenderly  em- 
brace his  stump  of  a  leg,  gently  patting 
and  stroking  it,  and  talkii^  to  it  as  to  a 
pet  If  a  stranger  is  in  the  shop,  he 
will  hold  it  out  admiringly,  and  a^  : 

*  Do  you  know  what  I  call  that  ?  I 
call  that  ^Eoprfal  Taehett^hii  marh.' ' 

And  it  is  a  mark — a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion— a  badge  of  honor,  worn  by  many  a 
brave  fellow  who  has  gone  fordi^  borae 
and  upheld  by  a  love  for  the  dear  old 
flag,  to  fight,  to  suffer,  to  die  if  need  be, 
for  it;  won  in  the  fierce  contest,  amid 
the  clashing  strokes  of  the  steel  and  the 
wild  whistiing  of  bullets ;  won  by  un- 
flinching nerve  and  unyielding  muscle; 
worn  as  a  badge  of  the  proudest  distinc- 
tion an  American  can  reach.  If  these 
lines  come  to  one  of  those  that  have  thus 
fought  and  suffered— though  his  scars 
were  received  in  some  unnoticed,  unpub- 
lished skirmish,  though  ofSdal  bulletins 
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spoke  not  of  him,  'though  fiune  shall  call  him  *  comrade,'  and  to  share  with 

nerer  know  his  story' — ^let  them  come  him  the  proud  consciousness  of  duty 

as  a  tribute  to  him ;  as  a  token  that  he  is  done.     Shoulder-straps  and  stars  may 

not  forgotten ;  that  those  that  have  been  bring  renown ;  but  he  is  no  less  a  real 

with  him  through  the  trials  and  the  tri-  hero  who,  with  rifle  and  bayonet,  throws 

nmphs  of  the  field,  remember  him  and  himself  into  the  breach,  and,  uninspired 

the  heroic  oourage  that  won  for  him  by  hope  of  official  notice,  battles  man- 

thoee  honoraUe  soars ;  and  that  while  AiUy  for  the  right 

life  is  left  to  them  they  will  woric  and  Hopeful  Tackett,  humble  yet  illus- 

fi^t  in  the  same  cause,  dieerfully  mak-  trious,  a  hero  for  all  time,  we  salute 

ing  the  same  sacrifloes,  seeking  no  higher  you. 
reward  than  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 


JOHN    BULL   TO    JONATHAN. 

You  grow  too  &8t,  my  child !    Your  stalwart  limbs, 

Herculean  in  might,  now  rival  mine ; 
The  starry  light  upon  your  forehead  dims 

The  lustre  of  my  crown^distastefiil  sign. 
Contract  thy  wishes,  boy  I    Do  not  insist 

Too  much  on  whafs  thine  own — thou  art  too  new  1 
Bend  and  curtail  thy  stature  1    As  I  list^ 

It  is  my  gUnrious  privilege  to  do. 
Take  my  advice — ^I  fireely  give  it  thee— 

Nay,  would  enforce  it    I  am  ripe  in  years — 
Let  thy  young  vigor  minister  to  me  1 

Restrain  thy  fi^edom  when  it  interferes  t 
No  rival  must  among  the  nations  be 
To  jeopardize  my  own  supremacyi 


JONATHAN    TO   JOHN   BULL. 

Thanks  for  your  kind  advice,  my  worthy  sire  I 

Though  thrust  upon  me,  and  but  little  prized. 
The  offices  you  modestly  require, 

I  reckon,  will  be  scarcely  realized. 
My  service  to  you  I  but  not  quite  so  far 

That  I  willjop  a  limb,  or  force  my  lips 
To  gratify  your  longbg.    Not  a  star 

Of  my  escutche<m  shall  your  fogs  eclipse  1 
Let  noble  deeds  evinoe  my  parentage. 

No  rival  I ;  my  aim  is  not  so  low : 
In  nature's  course,  youUi  soon  outstrippeth  age. 

And  is  survivor  at  its  overthrow. 
Freedom  is  Heaven's  best  gift.    Thanks  I  I  am  free. 
Nor  wiU  acknowledge  your  supremacy  t 
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AMERICAN    STUDENT  LIFE. 

BOMB  MmORIIS  OF  TALB^ 


'  Thbouoh  many  an  hour  of  summer  suns, 

B J  many  pleasant  ways, 
Like  Hezekiah's,  backward  runs 

The  shadow  of  my  days. 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  onoe  have  kissed ; 
\  The  gas-light  wavers  dimmer ; 

\      And  softly  through  a  vinous  mist, 
I         My  college  Mendships  glimmer.* 

—  Witt  Watwproqf^a  Lyrical  Monologue. 

It  is  now  I  dare  not  say  how  many 
years  since  the  night  that  chum  and  I, 
emerging  from  No.  24,  South  College,  de- 
scended the  well-worn  staircase,  and  took 
our  last  stroll  beneath  the  heavy  shadows 
that  darkly  hung  from  the  old  elms  of  our 
Alma  Mater.    Commencement,  with  its 
dazzling  excitement,  its  galleries  of  fitir 
fitces  to  smile  and  approve,  its  gathered 
wisdom  to  listen  and  adjudge,  was  no 
longer  the  goal  of  our  student-hopes; 
and  the  terrible  realization  that  our  joy* 
ous  college-days  were  over,  now  pressed 
hard  upon  us  as  we  paced  slowly  along^ 
listening  to  the  low  night  wind  among 
the  summer  leaves  overhead,  or  looking 
up  at  the  darkened  windows  whence  the 
laugh  and  song  of  class-mates  had  so  <^ 
resounded  to  vex  with  mirth  the  drowsy 
ear  of  night — and  tutors.     I  thought 
then,  as  I  have  often  thou^t  since,  ttiat 
our  student -life  must  be  *the  golden 
prime '  compared  with  which  all  coming 
time  would  be  as  silver,  brass,  or  iron. 
Here  youth  with  its  keenness  of  enjoy- 
ment and  generous  heartiness ;  freedom 
from  care,  smooth-browed  and  mirthfrd ; 
liberal    studies    refining  and  elevating 
withal ;  the  Numbers,  whose  ready  sym- 
pathy had  divided  sorrow  and  multi- 
plied joy,  were  associated  as  they  never 
could  be  again;   and  so  I  doubt  not 
many  a  one  has  felt  as  he  stood  at  the 
door  of  academic  life  and  looked  away 
over  its  sunny  meadows  to  the  dark 
woodlands  and  rugged  hillsides  of  world- 
life.     How  throbbed  in  old  days  the 
wandering  students  heart   as  on  the 
distant  hill -top  he  turned  to  take  a 


last  look  at  disappearing  Bologna  and 
remembered  the  fair  curtain -lecturing 
Novella  de  Andre*'^ — fiur  prototype  of 
modem  Mrs.  Caudle;  how  his  spizite 
rose  when,  like  Lucentio,*  he  came  to 
•fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts;*  or  how  he 
mused  for  the  last  time  wandering  beside 
the  turbid  Amo,  in 

*  Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens,' 

we  wot  not    Little  do  we  know  either 
of  the  ancient  *  larks '  of  the  Sorbonne, 
of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Amsterdam ; 
somewhat  less,  in  spite  of  gifted  imag- 
inmg,  of  The  Student  of  Salamanca. 
But  Howitt's  Student  Life  in  Germany^ 
setting  forth  in  all  its  noisy,  sfnoking, 
beer -drinking  conviviality  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Burschenleben, 
*  I  am  an  unmarried  scholar  and  a  free  man ;' 
Bristed'si^M^  Teare  in  an  Englieh  Uni- 
vereity,  congenial  in  its  setting  forth  of 
the  Cantab*8  carnal  delights  and  intel- 
lectual jockeyism;  The  Adventures  of 
Mr.  Verdant  Oreen,  an  (hford  Freeh- 
many  wherem  one  *  Cuthbert  Bede,  B. A.' 
has  by  *  numerous  illustrations '  of  nu- 
merous dissipations,  given  as  good  an 
idea  as  is  desirable  of  the  '  rowing  men  * 
in  that  very  antediluvian  receptacle  of 
elegant  schoUuTship ;  are  all  present  evi- 
dences of  the  afiectionate  interest  with 
which  the  graduate  reverts  to  his  college 
days.    In  like  manner  Student  Life  in 
Scotland  has  engaged  the  late  attention 
of  venerable  Blaehwoody  while  the  pages 
of  Putnam^  in  Life  in  a  Canadian  Col- 
lege,\  and  Fireside  Tra^ele^X  ^"^^  given 
some  idea  of  things  nearer  home,  some 
little  tune  ago.     But  while  numerous 
pamphlets  and  essays  hare  been,  written 
on  our  collegiate  systems  of  education, 

*  *  In  the  fourteenth  oentnry,  NoTella  de  Andrea, 
dao^ter  of  the  celebrated  canonist,  firqaently  oe- 
cnpied  her  father's  chair;  and  her  beauty  was  lo 
striking,  that  a  curta'n  was  drawn  before  her  in  order 
not  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  students.* 

t  VoLl.p.»8.  t  ToLUl.pp.«79and4T8. 
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the  general  deyelopment  and  present 
doings  of  Young  America  in  the  univer- 
sities remain  untouched. 

The  academic  influences  exerted  oyer 
American  students  are,  it  must  he  pre- 
mised, vastly  different  firom  those  of  the 
old  world.  Imprimis,  our  colleges  are 
just  well  into  heing.  Reaching  back  into 
no  dim  antiquity,  their  rise  and  progress 
are  traceable  from  their  beginnings — ^be- 
ginnings not  always  the  greatest  Thus 
suth  the  poet  doctor  of  his  Alma  Mater : 

*  Pray,  who  was  on  the  Catalogue 

When  college  was  begun  I 
Two  nephews  of  the  President, 

And  ike  Professor's  son, 
(They  tamed  a  little  Indian  by, 

As  brown  as  any  bun ;) 
Lord  1  how  the  Seniors  knocked  about 

That  Freshman  class  of  one ! ' 

From  small  beginnings  and  short  lives 
our  colleges  have  gathered  neither  that 
momentum  of  years  heavy  with  mighty 
names  and  weighty  memories,  nor  of 
wealth  heaping  massive  piles  and  draw- 
ing within  their  cloistered  waUs  the 
learning  of  successive  centuries  which 
carries  the  European  universities  crash- 
ing down  the  ages,  though  often  heavy 
laden  with  the  dead  forms  of  mediie- 
val  precisaiess.  No  established  church 
makes  with  them  common  cause,  no 
fitvoring  and  influential  aristocracy  gives 
them  the  careless  security  of  a  complete 
protection.  Their  development  thus  fiur 
has  been  under  very  different  influences. 
Founded  in  the  wilderness  by  our  Eng- 
lish ancestors,  they  were,  at  first,  it  is 
true,  in  their  course  of  study  and  in 
Ibolish  formula  of  ceremony  an  imper^ 
feet  copy  of  trans  -  Atlantic  origuuds. 
Starting  from  this  point,  their  course  has 
been  shaped  according  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  our  institutions  and  people. 
Republican  feeling  has  dispensed  with 
the  monastic  dress,  the  servile  demeanor 
toward  superiors,  and  the  ceremonious 
ibrms  which  had  lost  their  significance. 
The  peculiar  wants  of  a  new  country 
have  required  not  high  scholarship,  but 
more  practical  learning  to  meet  pressing 
physical  wants.  Again,  our  numerous 
religious  sects  requiring  each  a  nursery. 


of  its  own  children,  and  tiie  great  extent 
of  our  country,  have  called,  or  seemed 
to  call  (in  spite  of  continually  increas- 
ing fJEunlity  of  intercourse)  for  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  coUeges  within  our 
borders.  Add  to  this  a  demand  not 
peculiar  but  general  —  the  increased 
claim  of  the  sciences  and  of  modem 
languages  upon  our  regard  —  and  the 
accompanying  fallacy  of  supposing  Latin 
and  Greek  heathenish  and  useless,  and 
we  have  a  summary  view  of  the  influ- 
ences bearing  upon  our  literary  institu- 
tions. Hence  both  good  and  evil  have 
arisen.  Our  colleges  easily  conforming 
in  their  youthful  and  supple  energy,  have 
met  the  demands  of  the  age.  They  have 
thrown  aside  their  monastic  gowns  and 
quadrangular  caps.  They  have  in  good 
degree  given  up  the  pedantic  follies  of 
Latin  versification  and  Hebrew  orations. 
Their  walls  have  arisen  alike  in  popu- 
lous city  and  lonely  hamlet,  and  in  pov- 
erty and  insignificance  they  have  been 
content  could  they  give  depth  and 
breadth  to  any  small  portion  of  the 
national  mind.  They  have  conceded  to 
Science  the  place  which  her  rapid  and 
brilliant  progress  demanded.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  see  long  and 
well -proven  systems  of  education  pro- 
frmed  by  the  ignorant  hands  of  superfi- 
cial reformers.  We  see  the  colleges 
themselves  dragging  on  a  precarious 
hfe,  yet  less  revered  than  cherished  by 
fostering  sects,  and  more  hooted  at  by 
the  advocates  of  potato  -  digging  and 
other  practical  pursuits,  than  defended 
by  their  legitimate  protectors.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  powerf\il 
element  of  Materialism  among  us,  and 
that  too  often  we  neither  appreciate  nor 
respect  the  earnest,  abstruse  scholar. 
The  progress  of  humanity  must  be 
shouted  in  popular  catch -words  firom 
the  house-tops,  and  the  noisy  herald 
appropriates  the  laudation  of  him  who 
in  pain  and  weariness  traced  the  hidden 
truth.  We  hear  men  of  enlarged  thought 
and  lofty  views  derided  as  old  fogies 
because  beyond  unassisted  appreciation, 
until  we  are  half-tempted  to  believe  the 
generation  to  be  multiplied  Ephraims 
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giTen  to  their  idols,  who  had  best  be 
let  alone. 

The  American  student,  under  these 
influences,  differs  somewhat  from  his 
European  brethren.  He  is  younger  by 
two  or  three  years.  Thouf^  generally 
from  the  better  class,  he  is  more,  perhaps, 
identified  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  is  more  of  a  politician  than  a  schol- 
ar. His  remarks  upon  the  Homeric  dia- 
lects, however  laudatory,  are  most  sus- 
piciously vague,  and  though  he  escape 
such  slight  errors  as  describing  the 
Gracchi  as  a  barbarous  tribe  in  the 
north  of  Italy  or  the  Pirsous  as  a  meat- 
market  of  A^ens,  you  must  beware  of 
his  classical  allusions.  On  the  other 
band  he  is  more  moral,  a  more  inde- 
pendent thinker  and  a  fr^er  man  than 
his  prototype  across  the  sea*  His  fiiult 
is,  asBristedsays,  that  he  is  superficial; 
his  virtue,  that  he  is  straightforward  and 
earnest  in  aiming  at  practical  life. 

Such  may  suffice  for  a  few  general 
remarics.  But  some  memories  of  one 
of  our  most  important  universities  will 
better  set  forth  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  joyous  student -lift  than  farther 
wearisome  generality. 

The  pleasant  days  are  gone  that  I 
dreamed  away  beneath  the  green  arcades 
of  the  fikir  Elm  City.  But  still  come 
the  budding  spring  and  the  blooming 
summer  to  embower  those  quiet  streets 
and  to  fill  the  morning  hour  with  birds' 
sweet  singing.  Still  comes  the  gorgeous 
autumn — ^the  dead  summer  lain  in  state 
— and  the  cloud-robed  winter  to  round 
the  circling  year.  Still  streams  the 
golden  sunlight  through  the  green  cano- 
pies of  tented  elms,  and  still,  I  ween,  do 
pretty  school-girls  (feminine  of  student) 
loiter  away  in  flirting  fiusdnation  the  . 
holiday  afternoons  beneath  their  shade. 
Still  do  our  memories  haunt  those  old 
walks  we  loved  so  well:  the  avenue 
shaded  and  silent  like  grove  of  Academe, 
fit  residence  of  colloquial  man  of  science 
or  genial  metaphysician ;  the  old  ceme- 
tery with  its  brown  ivy-grown  wall,  its 
dark,  massive  evergreens,  and  moss- 
grown  stones,  that,  before  years  had 
efihced  the  inscription,  told  the  mortal 


stoiy  of  early  settler ;  elm-arched  Tem- 
ple street,  where  the  midnight  moon 
shone  so  sofUy  through  the  dark  masses 
of  foliage  and  slept  so  sweetly  on  the 
sloping  green.  Still  do  those  old  wharves 
and  warehouses — ancient  haimts  of  co- 
lonial commerce  and  scenes  of  conti- 
nental struggle — rest  there  in  dusty 
quiet,  hearing  but  murmurs  <^  the 
noisy  merchant-world  without ;  and  the 
fiur  bay  lies  silent  among  those  green 
hills  that  slope  southward  to  the  Sound. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  ripple  of  its  moon- 
lit waves  as  in  the  summer  night  it 
upbore  our  gallant  boat  and  its  fiur 
fireight;  the  far-off  music  stealing  o'er 
the  bright  waters;  the  distant  rattling 
of  some  paid  -  out  cable  as  a  newly 
arrived  bark  anchors  down  the  bay ;  or 
the  lonely  baying  of  a  watch-dog  at 
some  farm-house  on  the  hig^t  I  see 
the  sail-boats  bending  under  their  can- 
vas and  dashing  the  salt  spray  fitmi 
their  bows  as  they  rush  through  the 
smooth  water,  and  the  oyster -boats 
cleaving  the  clear  brine  like  an  arrow, 
bound  for  Fair  Haven,  of  many  shell- 
fish; while  sturdy  sloops  and  sdioon* 
ers  —  suggestive  of  lobsten  or  pine* 
tuples — bow  their  big  heads  meekly 
and  sway  themselves  at  rest  I  see 
again  those  long  lines  of  green-wooded 
slope,  here  crowned  by  a  kmely  fimn- 
house  musing  solitary  on  the  hills  as  it 
looks  off  on  the  blue  Sound,  there  end> 
ing  abruptly  in  a  weather-worn  diff  of 
splintered  tn^  or  anon  bringing  down 
some  arable  acres  to  the  very  beach, 
where  a  gray  old  cottage,  k^t  in  coun<> 
tenance  by  two  or  three  rug(|^  pedlars, 
like  the  fisher's  hut, 

'  In  der  blauen  Fluth  slch  besohaut.' 

Nor  can  I  soon  fcnget  those  wild  hill- 
sidee,  so  glorious  both  when  the  sum- 
mer floods  of  foliage  came  pouring  down 
their  sides,  and  when  autumn,  &v<Nrite 
child  of  the  year,  donned  his  coat  oi 
many  ooIchts  and  came  forth  to  join  his 
brethren.  Then,  on  holiday -afternoon, 
free  fit>m  student-care,  we  dimbed  the 
East  or  West  Rock,  and  looked  abroad 
over  the  distant  dty-qtires^  rock-ribbed 
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hBlside  and  ssMottedMft;  t»  %aff^ 
hkg  the  devf <ms  psftli  to  th»  JttdgM^  Oftv«^ 
wbere  ti«dHion  ukA  ^lat  In  ookmial 
times  the  regicides,  Qoflb  and  WhaHey; 
Urf  hidden,  read  on  the  lone  rock  iSb/A 
in  Hie  irinter  tdldemesa  e^rerfanng  their 
Ueak  Mding^Iaee,  in  an  oM  ihscription 
carted  not  without  pdn,  in  qnaint  let- 
ters of  otheryears,  the  stem  and  stii^- 
ring  old  watchword : 

*  RESIfTANCl  TO  TYIUNT*  II  OBtDItKCB  TO  COD.* 

Or  going  further,  we  clitnted  Mount 
Carmel,  and  looked  from  its  steep  cliff 
down  into  the  solitary  rock-strown 
valley  — 

*  Where  storm  and  lightning  from  that  huge 

gray  wall, 
Had  tnmbled  down  vast  blocks,  and  at  the 


DMfaid  them  in  frafments.' 
Or  went  on  to  the  OhedMre  hWaide, 
where  the  Kearing  Brook,  tnmbhag 
down  the  steep  ravine,  flashed  its  dear 
wMlers  inlewhkeet  ibam,  and  veiled  the 
wMightiy  rocks  with  its  anewy  spray ; 
or,  pecchaooe,  in  eambroas  boat,  floated 
upon  Lake  SaltonstaU,  hermit  of  pendi, 
setJikeali^iid  orystal  hi  the  emerald 
hills  ^-*aa  eyesore  to  hidkkse  piscatory 
stadsnts,  hwt  highly,  flavored  of  all  lor- 
era  of  ice^  whether  applied  to  the  bos- 
tons of  ruighiig  Hii^  DotcherB^or  intsv- 
naUy  in  shape  of  sttmmer  reirigeraiors. 
In  thf  midst  of  these  pleasant  haoBts 
and  this  ftur  eity,  Hes  a  sk>pbg  green 
of  tweaty  or  twoiify^ftve  aeres,  girt  and 
bisected  l^  rows  ^  huge  elms,  and 
ptaated  wHh  tluree  churehes,  wjbese 
spires  gfisten  aboiie  the  tall  trees,  and 
with  *  stoeoaed  State  Houses  whose 
peeled  oohmms  and  crumblhig  steps  arte 
■Mve  heaatkfol  in  ooneeptk>n  than  eon- 
cQtfon.  On  the  upper  side,  looking 
down  aoMs%  stretehed  OQt  hi  a  k>ng 
Una  of  ei^t  hUMhed  fest,  the  hiiiklhigs 
of  the  caUega  stand,  hi  dense  shade. 
U^ly  bamcks,  ftmr  stevliB  Ugh,  built 
of  red  brick,  without  a  line  of  beanitiiy- 
iag  iSdUteetwe,  they  y et  h»f e  an  andent 
air  of  reposa,'haited  there  hi  the  deef) 
sh«dey  that  pleasei/  evan  the  tetidioiu 
eym  In  the  rear,  an  old  •  laboratory, 
dJaartsd  Jt^n^tts  original  gastroMmic 


purpose  of  httt,  which  in  otir  Amerksan 
eoBeges  has  dispensed  with  conmionB, 
»  cabinet,  similaiiy  aietaoMrphoasd,  and 
eontafajng  sobm  aufgoifleeBt  speefanens 
of  the  KewfWorld's  nininUs ;  a^gatteiy 
of  portraits  «f  ooMegev  oolenkl  and  renr^ 
<rfotkmaiy  werthies---aeQlle6tieo€f  rare  » 
histofical  mttt^t;  a  Gothks  pile  of 
Mhrary,  huiH  of  hrown  sandstone,  its 
^liftder  towers  crowned  wi<ih  grhmfaig, 
nnoouth  heads,  out  in  stone,  iHdeh  are 
pointed  ont  to  indptent  Freshmen  as 
busts  of  members  of  the  odlege  fiknl- 
ty ;  and  a  castslbited  Gothic  simciare 
of  Ifte  mattrial,  oeonpied  by  the  two 
anoftent  literary  fratendties,  and  notable 
toward  the  dose  of  the  academic  year 
as  the  plaee  whete  isdatad  Sophomores 
and  Sentors  write  down  the  results  of 
two  years^  stvidy  in  the  Bieanial  Bxam- 
inatkm  make  up  the  incongraoos  whole 
of  the  college  proper. 

Snch  Is  the  place  wheare,  ahout  the 
nriddle  of '  Septeonber,  if  yon  ha^e  been 
safoaraang  through  the  vary  quiet  vaca- 
tion in  one  of  the  ahneat  deserted  hotels 
of  Now^vreo,  yon  will  begfai  id  he  eon- 
schms  of  an  awakenfaig  from  the  six 
weeks'  torpor,  (the  tot^vaeation  of  hur- 
lied  Americans  who  mnst  stndy  Ibrty 
weeks  of  the  year.)  Along  theextended 
row  of  brick  yon  will  hegm  to  discern 
apaoned  *  sweeps'  clearing  the  month 
and  a  halfs  aooumnlatad  rubbish  frtMn 
the  walks,  beating  oarpets  on  the  grass* 
plots,  re-lining  with  new  fire-brick  the 
sheet-iron  cylinder-stoves,-  m<Mre  fiunous 
for  their  eminent  Professor  improver 
(may  his  shadow  never  be  less  I)  than  for 
their  heating  qualities,  or  furbishing  old 
furniture  purchased  at  incredibly  low 
prices,  of  the  last  class,  to  make  good 
as  new  for  the  Freshmen,  periphrastic- 
ally  known  as  'the  young  gentlemen 
who  have  lately  entered  college.*  It 
may  be,  too,  that  your  practiced  eye 
will  detect  one  of  these  fearful  youths, 
who,  coming  from  a  thousand  miles  in 
the  interior  —  from  the  prairies  of  the 
West  or  the  bayous  of  the  South — has 
arrived  before  his  time,  and  now,  blush- 
ing unseen,  is  resannoitering  the  intel- 
lectual ibrtrass  wWch  he  hopes  soon  to 
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storm  with  '  small  Latin  «iid  less  Greek,' 
Off  perchance,  nunembering  with  sad 
face  the  distuice  of  his  <M  home  and 
the  strangeness  of  the  new.  A  few  days 
more,  and  hackmen  drive  down  Chapel 
street  hope^illy,  and  return  with  trunks 
and  carpet-bags  outside  and  dirersified 
specimens  of  student -humanity  within 
—  a  Freshman,  in  spite  of  his  eSbrts, 
showing  that  his  as  yet  unde?ek^>ed 
character  is  ^summd,  integritaU  et  inno- 
cenHd;^  a  Sophomore,  somewhat  flashy 
and  bad-hatted,  a  Jiard  student  in  the 
worse  sense,  with  much  of  the  ^fortiter 
in  re"*  in  his  bearing ;  a  Junior,  exhibit- 
ing the  antithetical  ^suaviter  i»  modo  ;  * 
a  Senior,  whose  ^oUum  eum  digniUUe^ 
at  once  distinguishes  him  from  the  vul- 
gar herd  of  common  mortals.  Then 
succeed  hearty  greetings  of  meeting 
friends,  great  purchase  of  text -books, 
and  much  changing  of  rooms ;  students 
being  migratory  by  nature,  and  stimu- 
lated thereto  by  the  prospect  of  choice 
of  better  rooms  conceded  to  advuiced 
academical  standing.  In  which  state  of 
things  the  various  employ^  of  college, 
including  the  trusty  colored  Aquarius, 
facetiously  dencmiinated  Professor  Po^, 
under  the  excitement  of  numerous  quar- 
ters, greatly  multiply  their  efiforts. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  opening 
year  is  clustered  around  the  class  about 
to  unite  its  destinies  with  the  college- 
world.    A  new  century  of  students — 

*  The  igneous  men  of  Georgia, 
The  ligneouB  men  of  Maine,' 

the  i*ough,  energetic  Westerner,  the  re- 
fined, lethargic  metropolitan,  with  here 
and  there  a  missionary's  son  from  the 
Golden  Horn  or  the  isles  of  the  Pacific 
or  even  a  Chinese,  long-queued  and  meta- 
physical, are  to  be  divided  between  the 
two  rival  literary  Societies.*  These  hav- 
ing during  the  last  term  with  great  ex- 
citement elected  their  officers  for  the 
coming  '  campaign,^  and  held  numerous 
'indignation  meetings,*  where  hostile 
speeches  and  inquiries  into  the  numbers 
to  be  sent  down  by  the  various  acade- 

*  The  linonlan  Society  was  founded  in  1766 ;  The 
Brothers  In  UnUj,  fifteen  years  later,  la  1768. 


nu6B  wave  diUg«iitiy  pcoaeeoted  to  the 
g^reat  o^c^eotof  debate  and  essays,  noir 
join  issue  with  an  adroitness  on  the  part 
of  their  respective  membeiis  which  gives 
great  promise  for  political  life.  Com- 
mittees at  the  station  -  house  await  the 
arrival  of  every  train,  aoooirt  every  indi- 
vidual of  ri^t  age  and  verdancy ;  and, 
having  ascertained  that  he  is  not  a  dty 
deric  nor  a  graduate,  reh^sed  into  his 
ante-acadwnic  state,  offer  their  services 
as  amateur  porters,  guides,  or  tutors, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  individ- 
ual Having  thus  ingratiated  themselves, 
various  are  the  ways  of  procedure. 
Should  the  new-comer  prove  confiding, 
perhaps  he  is  told  that '  there  is  one  va- 
cancy left  in  our  Society,  and  if  you  wish, 
I  will  try  and  get  it  for  you,*  which,  after 
a  short  absence,  presumed  to  be  occu- 
pied with  strenuous  effort,  the  amiable 
advocate  succeeds  in  doing,  to  the  great 
gratitude  of  his  Freshman  friend.  But 
should  he  prove  less  tractable,  and  wish 
to  hear  both  sides,  then  some  comrade 
is  perhaps  introduced  as  banging  to 
the  other  Society,  and  is  sorely  worsted 
in  a  discussion  of  the  respective  excel- 
lencies of  the  two  rival  fraternities.  Or 
if  he  be  r^gious,  the  same  disguised 
comrade  idiail  Visit  him  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  with  muchproiknity  mige  the  claims 
of  his  supposititious  Society.  By  such, 
and  more  honorable  means,  the  des^y 
of  eadi  is  soon  fijted,  and  only  a  few 
stragglers  await  undecided  the  so^salled 
*  Statement  of  Facts,'  when  with  infinite 
laughter  and  great  hustling  of  ^  force 
committees,'  they  are  preadmitted  to 
'Brewster's  Hall '  to  hear  the  three  ap- 
pointed orators  of  each  Society  laud 
themselves  and  deny  all  virtue  to  their 
opponents ;  which  done,  in  chaotic  state 
of  mind  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  iht 
strongest,  and  witii  the  rest  are  initiated 
that  very  evening  with  lusty  eheers  and 
noisy  songs  and  speeches  protracted  frr 
into  the  ni^t 

Nor  less  notable  are  the  Secret  fiocte- 
ties,  two  or  three  of  whidi  raist  in  every 
dass,  and  are  handed  down  yeariy  to 
the  care  of  suoceseors.  With  more 
quiet,  bat  with  blisy  ^ort,  their  meia- 
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bcrs  are  eareftdlj  chosen  ttad  ple^^ed, 
and  wHfa  i^ospborooB,  coffins,  and  dead 
men^s  bones,  are  awftilly  admitted  to 
^e  mysteries  of  Greek  ii^tiys,  private 
literature,  and  secret  conviTttBty.  Being 
picked  men,  and  nnited,  they  eadi  form 
an  imperium  in  imperio  in  the  large 
societies  nrach  used  by  ambltioas  colle- 
gians. Carious  as  it  may  seem,  too, 
many  of  these  societies  have  gained 
some  influence  and  notoriety  beyond 
college -walte.  The  Psi  Upsilon,  Alpha 
Delta  Phi,  and  Delta  Kappa  Eprilon  So- 
cieties, are  now  each  ramified  throi^  a 
dozen  or  more  coH^es,  haidng  annual 
conventions,  attended  by  numerous  del- 
^ates  from  the  several  diapters,.and  by 
^graduate  members  of  high  striding  in 
every  department  of  letters.  Tet  ^ey 
hare  no  deep  significance  Kke  that  of 
the  Burschenschaft 

Close  treading  ^  the  heels  of  Society 
movements,  comes  the  annual  foot-ball 
game  between  the  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores. The  former  having  ad  mores 
mafcrum  given  the  challenge  and  re- 
eeired  ito  acceptance,  <m  some  sunny 
aotomn  aftenMon  you  may  see  the  rival 
daases  of  periwps  a  hundred  men  each, 
deaim  i:^  on  the  Green  in  battle  and 
motley  amy,  the  latter  consisting  of 
flUrt  and  pants,  unsalable  even  to  ihe 
aeos  of  Israel,  and  huge  boots,  perhaps 
stoflM  vrith  paper  to  prevent  hapless 
atoraskm  of  shins.  The  steps  of  the 
State  House  are  crowded  with  the  'up- 
per dassea,*  and  ladies  are  numerous  in 
the  baleonieB  of  the  New-Haven  Hotel 
The  umpires  oome  toward,  and  Uie 
gmmd  is  deaved  of  intruders.  Th^re 
IB  a  dead  aileoce  as  an  active  Freshman, 
reiurlDg  ta  gain  an  in^tus,  rushes  on ; 
ft  genoal  rush  as  the  ball  is  iM^med ; 
then  a  sman  ol  the  disputed  bladdor, 
and  fiitile  endeavors  to  give  it  another 
impetus,  ending  in  stout  grappling  and 
tiie  wideavor  to  force  it  through.  Now 
there  is  fierce  issue ;  neither  party  gives 
an  inch.  Now  there  is  a  side  move- 
ment and  roll  of  the  struggling  orb  as 
to  reliev»  tiie  preasurek  Now  one  party 
gives  a  Bttle,  then  closes  desperately  in 
again  on  Uie  encouraged  oiemy.    Now  a 


dozen  are  Amn  in  a  heap,  and  tfiere  is 
mamentary  cessation,  then  up  and  inress- 
ing  on  again.  Here  a  fiery  spirit  grows 
pugnacious,  but  is  restrained  by  his 
dass^nates ;  there  anotiier  has  his  diirt 
torn  ofi*  him,  and  presents  t^  pictur- 
esque appearance  of  an  amateur  scare- 
l%ere  are,  in  riiort,  both 


*  Breaches  of  peace  and  pieces  of  breeches,' 

until  the  stronger  parfy  carries  the  ball 
over  the  bounds,  or  it  gets  without  the 
crowd  unobserved  by  most,  and  goes  off 
hurriedly  under  the  direction  of  some 
swift-footed  player  to  the  same  goal. 
Then  mighty  is  the  cheering  of  the  vic- 
tors, and  woe-begone  the  looks,  though 
defiant  the  groans  of  the  vanquished. 
And  thus,  with  much  noise  and  dispute, 
and  great  conibunding  of  umpire,  they 
continue  for  three,  four,  or  five  games, 
or  until  the  evening  chapel-bell  caHs  to 
prayers.  In  the  evening  the  victors 
sing  paeans  of  victory  by  torch-light  on 
the  State  House  steps,  and  bouquets, 
supposed  to  be  sent  by  the  iair  ones  of 
the  balconies,  are  presented  and  received 
with  great  glorification. 

Nor  less  exciting  and  interesting  in 
college  annals,  is  the  Burial  of  Euclid 
The  incipient  Sophomores,  assisted  by 
the  other  classes,  must  perform  duly 
the  funeral  rites  of  ttieir  fHend  of  Presh- 
man-days,  by  nocturnal  services  at  the 

*  Temple.'  Wherefore,  toward  midnight 
of  some  dark  Wednesday  evening  in 
October,  you  may  see  masked  and  fen- 
tasticaUy-dressed  students  by  twos  and 
threes  stealing  through  the  darkness  to 
the  common  rendezvous.  An  Indian 
chief  of  gray  leggins  and  grave  demean- 
or goes  down  arm  in  arm  with  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  a  portly  squire  of  the 
old  English  school  communes  sociably 
with  a  patriotic  continental.  Here  is  a 
retnfbrcement  of  *Labs,'  (students  of 
chemistry,)  noisy  with  numerous  fish- 
horns  ;  there  a  detachment  of  *  Medics,' 
appropriately  armed  with  thigh-bones, 
according  to  their  several  resources. 
Then,  when  gathered  within  the  hall,  a 
crowded  mass  of  ugly  masks,  shocking 
bad  hats,  and  antique  attu^  look  down 
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from  the  st«ei>  riope  of  sests  vpon  thft 
stage  where  Ike  the  effigj  of  Fatiber 
Euclid,  in  mflammftble  state.  AfteraTol* 
untaiy  by  tiie  'Blow  Hards,'  'Home 
Blenders,*  or  wfaatcrer  ftu^etiooidy  de- 
nominated band  peilbnns  the  musk^ 
there  is  a  mightj  dnging  of  some  Latin 
song,  written  with  moM  reference  to 
the  occasion  than  to  correct  quantities,  of 
which  the  following  opening  stanza  may 
serve  as  a  specimen : 

*  Fnndite  nnno  laciymafl, 
Plorate  Talenses : 
Eudid  zmpodmnt  li»ta, 
Membra  et  ejus  inhumata 
Linquimus  tres  menses/ 

The  wild,  grotesque  hilarity  of  those 
midnight  songs  can  never  be  fbrgottea 
Then  come  poem  and  fiinend  oration, 
interspersed  with  songs,  and  music  by 
the  band — *  Old  Grimes  is  dead,'  '  Music 
from  the  Spheres,'  and  other  equally 
solemn  and  rare  productiona  Then  are 
torches  lighted,  and  two  by  two  the  long 
train  of  torch  -  bearers  defiles  through 
the  silent  midnight  streets  to  the  sound 
of  solemn  music,  and  passing  by  the 
durk  cemetery  of  the  real  dead,  bear 
through  'Tutor's  Lane'  the  cofQn  oi 
their  mathematical  ancestcn*.  They 
climb  the  hill  beyond,  and  commit 
him  to  the  flames,  invoking  Pluto,  in 
Latin  prayer,  and  chanting  a  final  dirge^ 
while  the  flare  of  torches,  the  fearful 
grotesqueness  of  each  uncouth  disguised 
wight^  and  the  dark  background  of  the 
encircling  forest,  make  the  wild  mirth 
almost  solemn. 

So  ends  the  fun  of  the  closing  year ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  various 
excitements  of  burlesque  debate  on 
Thanksgiving  eve,  when  the  smallest 
Freshman  in  either  Society  is  elected 
President  fro  Umpire ;  of  the  %o^U% 
atnibroBiaruB  of  the  secret  societies  *,  of 
appointments,  prize  essays,  and  the 
periodical  issue  of  the  TaU  Literary^ 
now  a  venerable  periodical  of  twenty 
years'  standing ;  the  severe  drill  of  col- 
lege study  finds  little  relaxation  during 
the  winter  months.  Three  recitations 
or  lectures  each  di^»  a  review  each  day 
of  the  last  lesson,  review  of  and  exam- 


ihatitont  on  each  teon's  8tii43^  with  two 
bieanial  examinations  duripg  the  four 
years'  ooui»e,  require  great  diligence  to 
excel,  and  ccmsiderable  industry  to  kee^ 
above  waiter*  But  Tjrith  the  returning 
spring  the  unused  walks  again  are 
paced,  and  the  dry  keels  laundied  into 
the  vernal  waters,  i^^^ain,  in  the  warm 
twilight  of  evening,  you  hear  the  laugh 
and  song  go  up  under  the  wide-spreading 
ehns.  Now,  too^  comes  the  Sxhibiticm 
of  the  Wooden  Spoon,  where  the  low- 
app<mitment  men  burlesque  the  staid 
performances  of  college,  and  present  the 
lowest  scholar  on  the  a|»pointment-list 
with  an  immense  spoon,  handsomely 
earved .  from  rosewood,  and  engraved 
with  the  convivial  motto;  ^Jhum  titv^ 
•Mtt  etoamui.' 

Then,  too,  come  those  summer  days 
upon  the  harbor,  when  the  fleet  du^ 
boats,  and  their  stalwart  crews,  like 
those  of  Aldnous, 

*  Kovpoi  uvafifiiirreiv  &Xa  ini6i^^ 

In  their  showy  unifbittis,  push  evt  ttom 
Kyker's ;  some  bound  ui^^ard  past  tin 
oyster-beds  of  FlUr  Haven,  away  up 
among  the  salt-marsh  meadows,  vriiere 
the  Qumnipiac  wanders  under  qtnint 
old  bridges  among  &ir,  green  hills ;  Mne 
for  the  Light,  shooting  out  into  tlie 
broad  waters  of  the  open  bay,  tMr 
feathered  oars  flashing  in  the  sunlight ; 
some  for  Savin's  Rock,  where  among  tiM 
cool  cedars  that  overshadow  the  steep 
rock,  they  sing  uproarious  student'Soiigs 
until  the  dreamy  beauty  of  ocean,  vHd^ 
its  lau^iing  sunKght,  its  white  sai^,  «&d 
green,  quiet  sh<ve8,  like  visible  miMrto; 
shall  steal  in  and  flU  the  soul  mitt  tke 
noisy  hilarity  becomes  ek^quent  BOeneei 
And  now,  as  in,  tite  twUightrhomr  they 
are  again  afloat,  you  ma^  hear  the  eong 
again: 

*  Many  the  mile  we  row,  boys. 

Merry,  meny  Uie  song ; 
Tiie  joys  of  long  ago,  boy», 

Shan  be  remembered  long. 
Then  ae  we  rest  npoH  the  oar, 

We  ndae  thA  theecAd  stfaiB, 
Wbioh  we  have  ofteivimag^  before, 
And  gladly  ai^g  a^piin.' 
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'  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  day 
of  college-life  is  *  Presentation  -  Day,' 
when  the  Seniors,  having  passed  the 
Tarious  ordeals  of  tivA  voes  and  writ- 
ten examinations,  are  presented  by  the 
senior  tutor  to  the  President,  as  ^fot&ny 
of  their  degrees.  This  ceremony  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fiffewell  poem  and  oration 
by  two  of  the  class  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, after  wluch  they  partake  of  a  col- 
lation with  the  college  faculty,  and  then 
gather  under  the  efans  in  front  of  the 
colleges.  They  seat  themselyes  on  a 
ring  of  benches,  inside  of  which  are 
placed  huge  tubs  of  lemonade,  (the 
strongest  drink  provided  for  public  occa- 
sions,) long  day  pipes,  and.  great  store 
d  mildest  Turkey  tobacco.  Here,  led  on 
by  an  amateur  band  of  fiddlers,  flutists, 
etc.,  throu^  the  long  afternoon  of  *  the 
leafy  month  of  June,'  surrounded  by 
the  other  classes  who  crowd  about  in 
cordial  sympathy,  they  smoke  manftiHy, 
harangue  enthusiastically,  laugh  uproar- 
iously, and  «tng  histily,  banning  always 
with  the  glorioQt  old  Borsehen  song  of 
^ChMideamus': 

*  GandeamnB  igltur 
JavenoB  dam  Bumua : 
Poet  jacandam  javentatcm, 
Post  molestam  sonectntem. 
Nob  habebit  hamus.' 

*  Pereat  tristitia, 
Pereant  oBores, 
Pereat  diaboluB, 
Qidvia  antibarsofaius 
Afcqae  irriaores.' 

Then  as  the  shadows  grow  lon^  perfiaps 
tikey  sing  again  those  stirring  words 
wbkk  one  Mturtiiig  to  the  thM  seBKi- 
eentennial  of  hig  AkM  Eater,  wrote 
with  all  the  wanoth  and  pow«r  oi  manly 
allbctioQ: 


*  Ooant  not  the  teara  of  the  long-gone  yeais. 
With  their  momenta  of  pain  tad  Borrow ; 
Bat  laogh  in  the  light  of  their  mei^oriea 
bright, 
And  treasore  them  aU  for  the  morrow. 
Then  roll  the  aong  in  wavea  along, 

While  the  hoara  are  bright  before  ub. 
And  giaad  and  hale  ace  the  towera  of  Tale, 
Like  gnaidjana  towering  o'er  aa. 


*  Clasp  ye  the  hand  'neath  the  arohea  grand 

That  with  garlands  apan  our  greeting, 
With  a  ailent  prayer  that  an  hour  as  fair 
May  amile  on  each  after  meeting : 
'  And  long  may  the  aong,  the  joyous  song, 
Boll  on  in  the  hoara  before  as, 
And  grmod  and  hale  may  the  elma  of  Tale 
For  many  a  year  bend  o'er  ua.' 

Then  standing  in  closer  circle,  they  pass 
around  to  give^  each  to  each,  a  fiurewell 
grasp  of  the  hand ;  and  amid  that  ex- 
travagant merriment  the  lips  begin  to 
quiver,  and  eyes  grow  dim.  Then,  two 
by  two,  preceded  by  the  miscellaneous 
band,  playing  *The  Road  to  Boston,' 
and  headed  by  a  huge  base-viol,  borne 
by  two  stout  fellows,  and  played  by  a 
tibird,  they  pass  through  each  hall  of 
the  kmg  Hn%  of  buiMings,  giving  fiire- 
irell  cheers,  and  at  the  Ibol  of  one  of 
the  tall  towers,  each  throws  his  handful 
of  earth  on  the  roots  oi  an  ivy,  whidi, 
clinging  about  those  brown  masses  of 
Bldne,  in  daya  to  come,  he  trusts  will  be 
typical  of  their  mutual.remembrance  as 
he  breathes  the  silent  pn^er:  'Lord, 
keep  our  memories  green!' 

So  end  the  college-days  of  these  most 
uproarious  <^  mirth-makers  and  hardest 
of  American  students ;  and  the  hundred 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  have  been  iden- 
tified through  four  happy  years,  are  dis- 
persed over  the  land.  They  are  par- 
tially gathered  again  at  Commencement, 
but  die  broken  band  is  never  completely 
united.  On  the  third  anniversary  of 
dieir  graduation,  the  first  class-meeting 
takes  place ;  and  the  first  happy  ftther 
is  presented  witii  a  silver  cup,  suitably 
inscribed.  On  the  tenth,  twentieth,  and 
other  decennial  yests,  the  gradually  di- 
lairtshing  band,  in  mudkr  and  smaller 
numbers,  meet  about  the  beloved  shrine, 
uniil  only  t#D  or  three  gray-haired  men 
ckmp  the  once  stout  hand  and  renew 
the  renemhranoe  of  '  the  days  that  are 
gouo-' 

*  They  oeme  en  li£»  departa, 

Ere  winged  death  appeara, 
To  throng  their  joyous  hearts 

With  dreams  of  sunnier  years : 
To  meet  once  more 

Where  pleaaures  sprang. 
And  arches  rang 
With  BongB  of  yore.* 
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GO    IN   AND   WIN. 

Will  noting  rouse  the  Nortfamen 

To  see  what  thej  can  do  t 
When  in  one  day  of  our  war-growth 
The  South  are  growing  two  t 
When  they  win  a  victory  it  always  counts  a  pair, 
One  at  home  in  Dixie,  and  another  ov&r  there  ! 

North,  you  have  spent  your  millions ! 

North,  you  have  sent  your  men  I 
But  if  the  war  ask  billions, 
You  must  give  it  all  again. 
Don't  stop  to  thiqjc  of  what  youVe  done— it*s  very  fine  and  true — 
Bat  in  fif^tiDg  for  our  Uf$y  tikio  thing  is,  what  vie've  yet  to  do. 

Who  darcB  te  talk  of  party, 
And  the  coming  President, 
When  the  rebels  threaten  *  bolder  raids,' 
And  afi  the  land  is  rent  ? 
How  dare  we  leam  *they  gather  strength,'  by  every  telegraphy 
If  an  army  of  a  mOKon  could  have  scattered  them  like  chftff  I 

What  means  it  when  the  people 

Are  prompt  with  blood  and  gold. 
That  this  devil-born  rebellion 
Is  growing  two  years  old  ? 
The  Nigger  feeds  them  as  of  old,  and  keeps  away  Uieir  fears. 
While  *gayly  into  battle'  go  the  *  Southern  cavaliers.' 

And  the  Richmond  Whig^  which  lately 

Lay  groveling  in  mud. 
Shows  its  mulatto  insolence, 
And  prates  of  *  better  blood : ' 
^  We  ruled  them  in  the  Umon ;  we  can  thrash  them  out  of  bounds : 
Ye  are  mad,  ye  drwikm  HeMi — cap  «ff,  ye  Yfmkee  hounds  I ' 

Yet  tJie  Northmaii  has  the  power, 

And  the  Nortii  wouldnot  be  still  t 
Rise  up !  rise  up,  ye  ruWrs  I 
Send  the  people  where  ye  wMl  I 
Don't  organise  your  victories — fly  to  battle  wiA  your  bands — 
If  you  can  find  the  brains  to  lead,  w^ll  find  the  willing  hande  ! 
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JOHN   NEAL. 


JoHK  Nbal  wis  born  at  tiie  close  of 
the  last  century,  in  Portland,  Maine, 
where  he  now  resides ;  and  during  sixty 
years  it  has  not  been  decided  whether  he 
or  his  twin  sister  was  the  elder. 

He  was  bom  in  1T98.  When  he  was 
foar  weeks  old,  he  was  fiitherless.  His 
sehool  edncaition  began  eariy,  as  his 
BKither  was  a  celebrated  teadier.  From 
his  mother's  school  he  went  to  the  town 
acliool,  where  he  eiioe  dedared  in  our 
hearing  that  he  *got  licked,  finozen,  and 
stapefied.'  That  he  had  a  rou^  time, 
may  be  inferred  from  tiie  feu^  that  his 
parents  were  Qoakers,  and  he,  notwith- 
standing his  peaceful  birthright,  fought 
his  way  through  the  school  as  *  Quaker 
NeaL'  He  went  barefoot  in  those  days 
through  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Some- 
ndiere  in  his  early  life,  he  went  to  a 
Quaker  boarding-school  at  Windham, 
where  he  always  averred  that  they 
starred  him  throu^  two  winters,  till  it 
was  a  luxury  to  get  a  mouthful  <^  brown 
bread  that  was  not  a  cruitib  or  fragment 
that  some  one  had  left.  At  this  school 
the  boys  learned  to  sympathize  in '  ad- 
vance with  Oliver  Twi^ — to  eat  trash, 
till  they  would  quarrel  for  a  bit  of  salt 
fish-skin,  and  to  genendize  in  their  hate 
of  Friends  flrom  very  narrow  data.  We 
have  heard  Neal  speak  of  the  two  win- 
ters he  spent  in  that  school  as  by  fSeur 
the  most  miserable  six  or  eight  months 
of  his  whole  life. 

Very  eariy,  we  think  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  he  was  imprisoned  behind 
a  eounter,  and  e(mtinued  there  till  he 
was  near  twenty;  and  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty-one,  he  had  worked  his  way 
to  a  retail  shop  of  his  own  in  Court 
street,  Boston.  We  next  trade  him  \a 
Baltimore,  where,  in  1815,  if  we  are  not 
out  in  our  chronology,  John  Pierpont, 
John  Neid,  and  Joseph  L.  Lord  were  in 
partnership  in  a  wholesale  trade.  NeaFs 
somersets  in  business — from  partnership 
to  vriiolesale  jobbing,  which  he  went  into 
on  his  own  hook  with  a  capital  <tf  one 


hund/red  and  fifty  dollan^  and  as  he 
once  said,  in  speaking  of  this  remarkable 
business  operation,  *  with  about  as  mudi 
credit  as  a  lamp-lighter' — may  not  be 
any  more  interesting  to  the  public  than 
they  were  to  him  then ;  so  we  shall  not 
be  particular  about  them  in  this  chapter 
of  chronicles. 

At  Baltimore  he  was  very  successful, 
after  he  got  at  it,  in  making  money,  but 
fiiiled  after  the  peace  in  181 6.  This  fidl- 
ore  made  him  a  lawyer.  With  his  char- 
acteristic impetuosity,  he  renounced  and 
denounced  trade,  determined  to  study 
law,  and  beat  the  profession  with  its  own 
weapons. 

This  impulse  drove  him  at  rather  more 
than  railroad  speed.  He  studied  as  if  a 
demon  chased  him.  By  computation  of 
then  Justice  Story,  he  accomplished  four- 
teen years*  hard  work  in  four.  During 
this  time  he  was  reading  largely  in  half- 
a-dozen  languages  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  when  he  began,  and  maintaining 
himself  by  writing,  either  as  editor  of 
The  Telegraph,  oo6ditor  of  The  Por- 
tico, (for  which  he  wrote  pear  a  volume 
octavo  in  a  year  or  two,)  and  also  as 
joint-editor  of  Paul  Allen's  devolution, 
besides  a  tremendous  avalanche  of  novels 
and  poetry.  We  have  amused  ourself 
casting  up  the  amount  of  this  four  years' 
labor.  It  seems  entirely  too  large  for  the 
calibre  of  common  belief  and  we  suppose 
Neal  wifl  hardly  beMeve  us,  espedaUy  if 
he  have  grown  luxurious  and  lazy  in 
these  latter  days.  Crowded  into  these 
four  years,  we  find :  for  the  Portico  and 
Telegraph,  i6id  half-a-dozen  other  papers, 
ten  volumes ;  *  Keep  Cool,'  two  volumes ; 
*  Seventy -Six,'  two  volumes;  *  Errata,' 
two  volumes ;  ^  Niagara  and  Goldau,'  two 
volumes ;  Index  to  NUes'  Register,  three 
volumes ;  *  Otho,'  one  volume ;  *  Logan,' 
four  volumes;  'Randolph,'  two  volumes; 
Buckingham's  Galaxy,  Miscellanies,  and 
Poetry,  two  volumes;  making  the  in- 
credible quantity  of  tiiirty  volimies.  He 
could  no  more  have  gone  leisurely  and 
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carelullj  through  this  amount  of  work, 
than  a  skater  could  walk  a  mile  a  minute 
on  his  skates.  The  marvel  is,  that  he  fot 
through  it  on  any  terms,  not  that  he  won 
his  own  disreqtect  forever.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  he  manu£Bu;tured  more  bay- 
oneta  than  bee -stings  for  his  literary 
annory,  but  we  wonder  that  he  became 
a  literary  champion  at  alL  With  all  the 
irons  Neal  had  in  the  fire,  we  are  not  to 
expect  Addisonian  paragraphs ;  and  yet 
he  has  in  his  lifetime  been  mistaken  for 
Washington  Irving,  as  we  can  show  by 
an  extract  firom  an  old  letter  of  his,  which 
we  will  give  by  and  by. 

A  power  Uiat  could  produce  what 
Neal  produced  between  1819  and  1828, 
properly  disciplined  and  economized, 
might  have  performed  tasks  analogous 
to  those  of  the  lightning,  since  it  has 
been  put  in  harness  and  employed  to 
carry  the  mail  When  genius  has  its 
day  of  humiliation  for  the  wasted  water 
of  life,  Neal  may  put  on  sadccloth,  for  he 
never  economized  his  power;  but  for 
the  BOuUs  fire  quenched  in  idleness,  or 
smothered  in  worldliness,  certainly  for 
these  years,  he  need  wear  no  weeds. 

His  novels  are  always  like  a  rushing 
torrent^  never  like  a  calm  stream.  They 
all  are  dignified  with  a  purpose,  with -a 
determination  to  correct  some  error,  to 
remedy  some  abuse,  to  do  good  in  any 
number  of  instancea.  They  are  not 
unlike  a  field  of  teasels  in  blossom — 
there  are  the  thorny  points  of  this 
strange  plants  and  the  delicate  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautifiil  blossom  beside,  rest- 
ing on  the  very  yi^jaits  of  a  Jiundred 
lanceg,  with  their  lovely  lilach  bloom. 
Those  who  have  lived  where  teasels 
grow  will  understand  this  illustration. 
We  doubt  not  it  will  seem  very  pointed 
and  proper  to  NeaL  It  must  l>e  remem- 
bered that  the  teasel  is  a  very  usefiil 
article  in  dressing  doth,  immense  cards 
of  them  being  set  in  machinery  and 
made  to  pass  over  the  doth  and  raise 
and  clean  the  m^k.  A  criticism  taking  in 
all  the  good  and  bad  points  of  these 
novda,  would  be  too  extensive  to  pass 
the  door  of  any  review  or  magazine, 
unless  in  an  extra.    They  are  fiiU  of  the 


fiiults  and  virtues  of  their  author's  un- 
formed character.  Rich  as  a  California 
mme,  we  only  wish  they  could  be  passed 
through  a  gold-washer,  and  the  genuine 
yield  be  thrown  again  into  oar  literary 
currency. 

The  character  of  his  poemais  indicated 
by  their  titles,* ' Niagara'  and  'Goldau,* 
and  by  the  nai»  dt  plums  he  thought 
proper  to  publish  them  under,  nameiy, 
'  Jehu  0.  Cataract'  But  porMons  of  hie 
poetiy  repudiate  this  thunder^uf  par- 
entafe,  and  are  soft  as  the  whispetii^ 
Z^hyr  or  the  cooii^  of  doves.  The 
gentleness  of  strength  has  a  double 
beauty :  its  own,  and  thait  of  conteaa4. 
Still,  tiie  predominatii^  chamcter  0f 
NeaFs  poetry  is  the  4we^  t^  the  wild 
ea^'s  wing  and  the  roar  of  rushis^ 
waters. 

Wereadhia  'Otho'  yaars since, whoo 
we  were  youpger  than  now,  and  oar 
pulse  beat  stronger;  and  we  read  it 
^hold^  our  breath  to  thei  cod' — or 
this  was  the  exact,  sensatioo  we  lett»  as 
nearly  as  we  can  rccnember^  twelve  jretKs 
ago. 

The  character  of  Neal's  periodical 
writing  was  just  suited  to  a  woridng 
eoimtry,  that  was  in  too  great  a  huny 
to  dine  decently.  People  wanted  to  be 
arrested.  If  they  could  stop,  they  ha4 
brains  enough  to  judge  you  and  jaxa 
wares;  but  they  needed  to  be  laaaoed 
firat,  and  lashed  into  quietness  aAerwari, 
and  then  they  would  hear  and  revere  tbe 
man  who  had  been  ^  smart'  enough  to 
conquer  them.  John  Neal  seemed  to  be 
conscious  of  this  without  knowing  iL  A 
veritable  woman  in  his  intuitioDA,  he 
spoke  fixun  them,  and  the  heart  of  the 
people  responded.  The  term  *  live  Yai%- 
kee '  was  of  his  coinage,  and  it  aptly 
christened  himseE 

Neai  went  to  Europe  in  1838,  aB4  re* 
mained  three  years.  That  an  Ameriean 
could  manage  to  maintain  himself  in 
Eugland  by  writing,  which  Neal  did,  is  a 
pregnant  £ici  But  his  power  is  better 
proved  than  in  tiiis  w^.  He  left 
America  with  a  vow  of  temperanee 
during  his  travels ;  he  retumed  with  it 
unbroken.    Honor  to  ttie  strong  man! 
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Fnnce,  VMteljF  w«tliBg  hiaUp*  Ivilk 
witte.  He  wtoto  ¥ohn6B  frr  JBHtiik 
periedifsiik,  Md  alse  In  ^Brotiwr  Jmm^ 
tban'  in  thiM  tqIbiiibs.  Afkr  lookiBg 
Ofver  the  oatiiogue  of  his  lftb«ni  for  an 
iMw^  Wb  always  waali  ^  dtatr  a  loa^ 
biwtkandMat  7h6r«isii<r<ioiibtthii 
ainoa  Ids  laiuiii  fWm  BmNipa  ift  193$^  ba 
haamiitaiaiidpiAfiahedf  in  books  and 
newipatteBy  iflMd  would  maka  at  Idaat 
ana  IwMidfad  Tohanaa  dsadiMkiKK  it 
irooldbafthaffd  fria  ftr  sodi  an  andior 
to  be  condanned  to  laad  his  own  pro* 
dmstionSf  for  he  wanld  nerar  get  iime  to 
fcad  any  Chingdae. 

KaAFs  peccdiar  st^  cansad  many 
eddUaea  and  azt»f«gaocaft  to  be  laM  at 
his  door  that  did  net  belong  Ihero.  From 
this  iaot  of  style,  people  thooght  he 
aoold  not  diggniaa  Imnactf  on  papor. 
nfis  is  a;  adatake,  Ibr  his  papars  in  Mfl- 
Ici^B  BitropmsnMagamiite  were  attributed 
to  Wariiiugton  li^hig-  We  tranacribe 
the  paragfaph  of  a  fetter  from'  Nbsl, 
prandaed  abore,  and  wlydi  we  reoeived 
years  since? 

'  The  papwa  I  wrote  ler  MiUer's  .Ain>2iMQif 
MtfOffitu  hikve  been  generaUy  attributed  ta 
no  loss  a  per&on  thaa  'Washiogtoa  Irving — a 
man  whom  I  resemble  just  about  as  much  in 
my  pewon  as  In  my  writing.  He,  Addisonian 
aikl  Qoldtaithian  to  the  back -bone,  and 
atoeped  io.the  vmj  Upa  in  wJwt  is  called 
alaaaical  Uteratava,  of  which  I  have  a  faonov 
and  a  loathing,  ae  the  deadest  of  all  diead 
languages ;  he,  full  of  subdued  pleasantry^ 
qniet  humor,  and  genial  blandness,  upon  all 
anbjeota.  I,  altogether— but  never  mind. 
He  is  a  generous  feUoir,  and  )ed  the  wsgr  tQ 
aU  our  tdoaiphs  in  tiMt '  ft^  ef  the  ctodi  of 
goid  *  whieh  man  call  the  UUrweyJ'. 

Keal  went  to  England  a  sort  of  Yankea 
knight-errant  to  fight  for  his  oountry. 
He  had  the  wisdom  to  fight  with  hia 
visor  down,  and  quarter  on  the  enemy* 
He  took  heayy  tribute  from  Blackwood 
and  others  for  his  articles  yindicating 
America,  which  came  to  be  extravagantly 
quoted  and  read.  His  article  for  BUidh 
wood  on  the  Five  Presidents  and  the  Five 
Candidates,  portraying  General  Jackaon 
to  the  life  as  he  afterward  prored  to  be, 


ti/M  trmalftiedinteiHost  of  the  Btmpoan 
kngaagra.  I  mmaoribe  aiiatber  paiar 
gaaph  from  an  old  loktar.  It  is  too 
chanMtflriatio  to  remahi  nnraad  by  the 
public: 

« Fer  my  paper  oa  ^e  Fresidants,  BUnt^ 
$wd  attit  lae  Ive  gaineaa,  aad  engaged  me 
«a  a  xflgular  contributor,  which  I  determined 
to  be.  But  I  ventured  to  write  for  other 
journals  without  consulting  him ;  whereat  he 
grow  tetchy  and  impertinent,  and  1  blew  him 
up  sky-high,  recalled  an  ai^e  in  type  for 
which  he  had  piid  me  ;f^1tam  gaineaa,  (I  wish 
he  had  kept  U,)  refkaded  the  money,  (I  wish 
I  hadn^t,)  and  left  him  foiever.  But  this  I 
will  say :  Blackwood  behaved  handsomely  to 
me  from  first  to  last,  with  one  small  decep- 
tion, and  showed  more  conrage  and  good 
jfeeMng  towaid  *f»ff  heUmd  aonntiy*  while  I 
WW  at  thehehftef  that  depidrlment,  jOMtt  aay 
and  aU  the  editoia,  pubUshera,  and  proprie- 
tors in  Britain.  Give  the  devil  his  due,  1 
say  I* 

This  esc^Mkde  with  Blaehoood  might 
haye  been  a  national  loss ;  but  happily, 
Keal  had  aceomplished  his  purpose — 
yindicated  his  country  by  telling  the 
truth,  and  b^  showing  in  himself  the 
metal  of  one  of  her  s<ms.  He  had  si^ 
lenced  the  whole  British  battery  of 
periodicals  who  had^been  abusing  Amer* 
ica.  He  had  forced  literary  Enghmd  to 
a  capitulation^  and  he  ceuld  wdl  enough 
afibrd  to  leave  his  fiifteen  guineas  at 
Bladcwood^ij  and  go  to  Fiance  for  recrea- 
tion^ as  he  did  about  this  time. 

In  1826  he  returned  to  America,  and 
applied  foi:  admission  to  the  Kew-York 
bar.  This  started  a  hornet's  nest  He 
had  been  ^sarving  up*  too  many  news- 
l^iper  and  other  scribblers^  to  be  left  in 
paaoe  any  longer.  With  an  excellent 
Qpinioa  of  himseli^  his  contempt  was 
often  quite  as  large,  to  say  the  least  of 
ity  as  his  chari^ ;  and  he  had  doubtloBar 
at  times,  in  England,  ridiculed  his  cowa- 
kymeni  to  the  full  of  their  deaervinc^; 
knowing  that  if  he  admitted  the  debtor 
side  honestly;  he  would  be  allowed. to 
fix  the  amount  of  credit  without  contcp* 
yersy.  His  Yan)uea  are  ahkrming  sped* 
mans,  which  a  growing.ciyiHzation  has  so 
nearly  *used  up'  that  they  are  now  re- 
garded somewhat  like  fossil  remains  of 
some  extinct  species  of  animaL 
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*  About  tbe  time  'Sml  MV^^  ^  •^ 
mtsnon  to  the  New-Yorfc  bar,  «  portioQ 
ef  the  people  of  Portkiid,  ttinudftted  bj 
the  aggricmL  UUmti  abore  mentioned, 
determined  to  eleyate  themselyes  into  % 
mob  pro  tem.,  and  expel  him  from  Port- 
land. In  the  tree  a^rit  <^  Ins  Qoaker 
ancestry,  who,  some  one  has  said,  always 
decided  they  were  needed  where  they 
were  not  wanted,  Neal  determined  to 
stay  in  Portland.  The  mobocrats  de- 
daired  that  he  was  sold  to  ttie  British. 
Neal  retorted,  in  cod  hx>ny,  that  'he 
only  wished  he  had  got  an  offer.*  fliey 
asserted  that  he  was  the  mortal  enemy 
of  our  peculiar  institutions,  and  that 
tharef<M«  he  must  be  placarded  and 
mobbed.  Hand-bills  were  issued,  and 
widely  cfatnilated.  But  they  did  not 
effect  their  object  They  only  drove  this 
son  of  the  Quakers  to  woea^  that  he 
would  stay  in  Portland.  And  he  did 
stay;  and  established  a  Utentry  paper, 
though  he  once  said  to  us  that '  he  would 
as  soon  have  thought  ci  setting  up  a 
Daily  Advertiser  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals 
three  months  before.' 

His  marriage  took  place  about  this 
time,  and  was,  as  he  used  to  say,  his 
^edge  for  good  behavior.  His  wife  was 
one  of  the  loveMest  of  New-England's 
daughters,  and  looked  as  if  she  might 
tame  a  tiger  by  the  simple  magic  of  her 
presence.  It  is  several  years  since  we 
have  met  Neal,  and  near  a  dozen  since 
we  saw  hhn  in  his  home.  At  ^lat  thne 
he  most  have  been  greatly  in  ftnlt  not  to 
be  a  proud  and  happy  man.  If  a  cahn, 
restftil  exterior,  and  a  fresh  and  youlidh] 
bettuty,  are  signs  of  happiness,  then  Mrs. 
N^  was  one  of  the  happiest  women  in 
the  world.  The  dettoate  softness,  the 
perfection  of  youth  in  her  beauty,  Hves 
still  in  our  memory.  It  is  one  of  those 
real  diarms  that  never  drop  through  the 
ndnd's  meshes. 

Judging  from  NeaFs  impulsive  nature, 
he  was  not  the  last  man  to  do  something 
to  be  sorry  for ;  but  his  wife  and  children 
looked  as  if  they  were  never  sorry.  We 
remember  a  little  girl  of  some  five  or  six 
years ;  we  believe  they  called  her  Maggie. 
Her  dimpled  d&eek,  her  white  round  neck 


and  arms,  and  the  perfect  symmetiy  of 
her  fonO)  and  tha  gmee  of  her  motions, 
have  haunted  us  these  twelve  years.  We 
wo«ld  not  promise  to  remember  her  as 
leog  or  as  well  If  wo  should  see  her 
again  in  these  days.  Bert  we  nade  np 
our  mind  then,  that  we  would  rather  bo 
the  ftfdiar  of  that  chad  than  the  author 
of  al  Neal  had  written,  or  m^  have 
written,  erren  thoo^  he  had  been  a  wise 
and  prudent  man,  and  had  done  his  weak 
as  well  as  he  doubtiees  wishes  now  that 
hehaddoneit  Neal  is  only  half  hhnsdf 
awmy  from  his  bea«:iliM  hone.  There^ 
he  is  in  plaee-— an  eagle  in  a  nest  lined 
with  down,  soft  as  eider.  There  his 
fine  taste  is  manifest  in  every  tUng. 
If  we  judge  of  his  taste  by  Ui  rapiAUy- 
written  works,  we  are  sure  to  do  him 
ii^ustioe.  We  find  in  faun  e  unk>n  of 
the  most  opposite  qualities.  We  can  not 
say  a  harmonious  union.  -An  inflexiUe 
industry  is  not  <^len  united  with  a  bird- 
like celerity  and  grace  of  movements 
With  Neal,  the  two  first  have  always 
been  combkied-^-the  whde  on  oooasimis, 
which  might  have  been  multiplied  into 
unbroken  continuity  if  he  had  possessed 
the  cahn  greatness  that  never  hastens 
and  never  rests.  He  did  not  rest ;  but 
through  the  first  half  of  his  life,  he 
surely  forgot  the  Scripture  which  saith : 
^  He  that  bdieveth  shall  not  make  haste.' 
It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  power 
whidi  has  rest  is  greater  thui  a  turbulent 
power.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  settle 
whether  Brie  or  Niagara  is  greater,  but 
we  should  certainly  dioose  the  Lake  fer 
purposes  of  navigation. 

Many  men  are  careless  of  tiieir  char- 
acter in  private,  but  sufficiently  cardVd 
in  public  The  reverse  is  true  of  NeaL 
He  has  never  hesitated  to  throw  his 
gauntlet  in  the  face  of  the  public  as  he 
flirew  his  letters  of  introduction  in  the 
fire  when  he  arrived  in  Europe.  But 
when  he  comes  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  his  home,  he  is  neither  reckless  nor 
pugiHsfic,  but  a  downright  gentleman. 
We  don't  mean  to  say  that  Neal  never 
gets  in  a  passion  in  private,  or  that  he 
never  needed  the  wholesome  restraint  of 
a  strait -waistcoat  in  the  disputes  of  a 
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FordMid  LyeMA  ar  dfiJMfalg-elab.  W% 
dDnotgireflliiitnlive  MieedoteB,  beoMso 
a  MtoIj  imagkutdon  can  conceive  them, 
and  probaUj  hM  manufiMtnred  serend 
tb«t  haye  been  afloat;  still,  we  dare 
goeas  that  the  aabject  baa  sometunea 
given  &ct8  to  base  the  fietiofls  on. 

We  speak  of  the  past  A  man  wi^  a 
Ibrty-wfldaat  power  imprisoned  in  Mm  is 
not  Tery  likely  to  travel  on  from  yen^ 
to  age,  keeping  the  peaoe  on  all  occasions. 
Tears  bring  a  eahi^  wisdom.  The 
same  man  who  onoe  swore  five  consecu- 
tive ndnntes,  because  he  was  Ibrbiddeii 
by  his  landlady  to  swear  on  penalty  of 
leaving  her  house,  and  then  made  all  the 
ioBiatee  vote  to  refrain  frwn  proime  kn- 
guage,  and  rigkiy  ei^brced  the  rale  thus 
d&mo€raiiMUff  established,  is  now,  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  tinrty  years,  (pap> 
tieolarly  provoking  impulse  aside,)  a 
carefbl  and  dignified  gentleman,  who 
nrighi  be  a  Judge,  if  the  publie  so 
wiDed. 

That  a  long  Ifaie  of  intellectual  and 
finely  developed  ancestry  gives  a  man  a 
better  patent  of  nobility  than  all  the 
kfangs  of  all  countries  could  conier,  is 
beginnii^  to  be  miderstood  and  believed 
among  us ;  though  the  old  battle  against 
titles  and  privilege,  and  the  hereditary 
descent  of  botii,  tyr  a  time  blinded 
Americans  to  the  trae  philosophy  <^ 
noble  bfartii.       « 

Neal's  ancestors  came  originaMy  from 
Scotland,  and  exempyfy  the  proverb  that 
*Umd  is  thicker  than  water,*  in  move 
vrays  than  ona  They  have  a  strong 
feeing  of  claiMhlp,  or,  in  otiier  words, 
tfaey  are  convinced  that  it  is  an  hmot  to 
be  a  Neal,  and  many  of  the  last  genera- 
tion have  given  proof  positive  that  tlieir 
belief  is  a  hd.  The  present  generation 
we  have  fittie  knowledge  of^  and  do  not 
know  whether  they  fhlfill  the  promise  of 
the  name. 

Neal  has  done  good  serrice  to  the 
Demoeraey  of  our  country  in  many  ways, 
beaidee  being  one  of  tiie  first  and  bravest 
cbaoipions  of  woman's  rights.  He  has 
lalmred  for  wet  Kteratore  with  an  ability 
corflnnenrarate  with  his  seal,  and  he  has 
drawn  many  an  unfledged  genius  from 


the  nest,  encouraged  him  to  try  hi# 
wiBigs,  and  magnetiaed  him  into  self- 
dependence.  A  bold  heavMiward  flight 
has  often  been  the  ooaaeqaenoe.  A 
prophecy  of  Neal*s  that  an  idea  or  a 
man  would  succeed,  has  seldom  fidled  of 
fulfillment  We  can  not  say  this  of  the 
many  aspiring  magarines  and  peiiodiealfl 
that  have  solicited  the  charity  of  his 
name.  We  recollect,  when  brass  buttons 
were  miiversally  worn  on  men's  coats,  a 
wag  undertook  to  prove  that  they  were 
very  ui^ealthy,  from  the  ftMt  tiiat  more 
than  half  the  persons  who  wore  tiiem 
sofiered  from  chronic  or  acute  diseasoi 
and  died  befi»«  they  had  reached  a 
canonical  age.  According  to  this  mode 
of  generaliiatton,  Neal  could  be  convicted 
of  causing  the  premature  death  oi  nine 
toitiis  of  the  defimct  periodicals  in  this 
oountry — probaUy  no  great  sin,  if  it 
really  lay  at  his  door. 

In  a  brief  outline  sketoh,  sudi  as  we 
have  chosen  to  produce,  omr  readers  will 
perceive  tiiat  only  sMght  justice  can  be 
done  to  a  man  in  the  mai^ld  relations 
to  men  and  things  iMnh  contribute  to 
ferm  the  diarader. 

John  Neal's  personal  i^ipearanoe  is  a 
credit  to  the  comitry.  He  is  taH^  with  a 
broad  diest,  and  a  most  imposing  pros- 
SDoe.  One  of  the  finest  rights  we  ever 
saw,  was  Neal  standing  witii  his  arms 
iblded  before  a  fine  picture.  His  devo- 
tion to  physical  exerciBe,  and  his  personal 
example  to  his  froaily  hi  the  praotice  of 
it — training  his  wife  and  children  to 
take  the  sparring-gtoves  and  cross  tiie 
feSs  witii  him  m  those  graeeM  attitudes 
which  he  could  perfectiy  teach,  because 
they  were  ftiUy  devek>ped  in  himself-^ 
all  this  has  inevitably  contributed  to 
the  health  and  beauty  of  his  beautilhl 
frmifly. 

Few^men  have  had  so  many  r^lit 
ideas  of  the  art  or  science  of  living  as 
John  Neal,  and  fewer  stiil  have  acted 
upon  them  so  fidthfiilly.  Whoi  we  last 
saw  hfan,  some  ten  years  lince — when 
he  had  lived  more  than  half  a  ooitury — 
his  eye  had  lest  none  of  its  original  fire, 
not  a  nerve  or  sinew  was  unbraced  by 
eare,  labor,  or  struggle.    He  stood  befoe 
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tm»'«  Mble  Bp«Qimon  of  iJm  strong  m^ 
^jRiBted  kod. 

Nom— ^rb*  fimgobtg  mOii  faatt  been  #tMeii  yeiw 
HOtttooei&Aji«'8«kgr«hQC(AKof  tbepa^er;  nmdm 
the  writer  Is  now  Abroad,  so  i^  not  to  be  within  re^ch, 
the  manuscript  has  been  pirt  into  the  hands  of  a  gen- 
Menan  who  baa  bees  mof  or  leee  acqualdlid  with' 
|ir.  Keel  tnm  hia  boyhood  ap,  and  be  baa  ceneented- 
to  flniah  the  article  by  bringing  down  the  recond  to 
oar  day,  and  putUng  on  wliat  be  calls  a  '  snapper.* 

Moat  of  wh«i  Movs,  if  we  do  aoi 
wbcflly  misttademtABd  the  intiiBiktioiM^ 
ihftt  aocoinpAay  the  maauscript,  is  in 
ihe  vexy  liwQginge  of  Mr.  Neal  himself 
W4>rd  Hmt  word ;  gathered  up  we  cure  not 
how,  whether  from  conraBpondeoce  or 
co&Tersatioii,  so  ibBi  there  is  no  breech 
of  muoly  trust  «nd  no  indeconun  to  be 
changed. 

*  As  to  my  ftmUy,*  he  writee,  in  reply 
to  some  body's  queetioDii^  *I  know  not 
where  they  originated,  nor  how.  Sonte- 
timee  I  have  thought,  although  I  have 
never  said  as  much  before,  that  we  must 
halve  oome  up  ef  ourselves — the  ^on- 
taneous  growth  of  a  rude,  rocky  soil, 
swept  by  the  beistetous  north-wiibd,  and 
washed  by  the  heavy  surges  of  seme 
greit  unvisited  'sea.  Of  course,  the 
writer  you  mentioiv  who  says  that  my 
anoesters*— if  I  ever  had  any — ^eaine 
from  Scotland,'  muet  know  something 
tiwt  I  n^e»  heard  o^  to  Hie  best  of  my 
reeoUeetien  and  helie£  Somewhei!e  in 
Sni^and  I  have  supposed  tiiey  origin- 
eted,  and  probably  akmg  ttie  coaet  of 
Eesex;  Ibrthorai  abetit  PortsmoQtk  and 
I>ever,  I  hav»  always  lelt  so  nuieh  lit 
heaie  in  the  gcaTeyards^-among  my  01m 
heuflcdsold,  as  it  were,  tiie  names  being 
80  iiumlMU'^me,end  the  ^rave^stoned 
new  to  be  seen  in  Portsmouth  and 
Dofiur,  New-H4Bepsbiie,  wiiere  the  Ne%te 
were  first  heard  of  three  or  four  genera- 
tidBS-ago^  being<lip]lcates  ^f  some  I  mw 
in  P<»rlsmoiiith  and  Petrer,  England. 

*  Others  liave  maintained^  with  great 
earnestness  end  pkusibai^,  as  if  it  were 
8<Mflething  to  bmg  o(  that  we  hare  the 
blood  of  Oliver  Qremwell  in  us;  iBtd' 
<me,  ikt  least,  who  hae  gone  a>field  into' 
hefatdry,  and  strengtbeifts  eivery  position 
vith  srfMmal  hearingft-^whieh  only  goes 


^  slu>w  tiie  unyNfttahVmese  of  all  sueli 
labor,  so  &r  jM  we  #re  ooncemed  ■  that 
we  are  of  the  ^red  O'Neals,'  not  the 
UevTMd  O'Neals,  if  there  ever  were  any, 
but  the  'red  O'Neals  of  Ireknd,'  and 
that  I  am,  in  &ct,  a  lijpiesl  descendant  of 
that  fipe.  fellow  wh^  '•h^^itied '  Queen 
Slimbeth  in  her  presenoe-chamber,  with 
his  right  hand  dutijhing  the  hilt  of  his 


'But,  ton\ys^  X  must adoMrwledge 
that  if  I  ever  had  a  great- great -grandr 
iatheac,  I  know  not  where  to  dig  for  him — 
on  Sly  lather's  side,  I  mean ;  for  on  the 
side  of  n^  mother  I  have  lots  of  gmeid- 
lathers  and  great^rand&thw^-Hmd  fur- 
thermore this  deponent  sayeth  not — up 
to  the  days  of  George  Fox ;  enough,  I 
think,  to  show  dearly  that  the  Neals  did 
net  originate  among  the  aborigines  of  the 
New  World,  wfaatevw  may  be  supposed 
to  the  eontrwy.  And  so,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  all  I  know 
about  my  progenitors,  male  and  female^ 
is,  that  they  were  elways  a  seber-minded, 
oonsoientious,  hard-woddog  race,  with  a 
wi^^  and  a  will  of  their  own,  and  a  habit 
of  seeing  fer  themietves,  and  judging 
fiir  themselveB,  and  taking  the  eonse- 
quetuMs. 

' Nor  is  it  tnie  that  I  am  a 'large' or 
'tall '  man,  though,  in  some  unacoounta* 
hie  wey,  idways  peeping  ^r  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  would  eper  measure  or 
weiith ;  uA  n^  own  dear  mother  having 
Ihed  and  died  in  the  beHef  that  I  was 
good  siic  ibet,  and  {irell-^«epertioDed,  like 
my  fiither.  My  mehes  never  exceeded 
five  feet  eif^t^aari-a-half,  and  my  weight 
never  varied  fixnn  one  hundred  and  ibr^* 
seven  to  one  hundred  and  forty*nine 
pounds,  for  ahoni  five^md^ffty  yean ; 
after  which,  getting  fet  and  Uzy,  I  hare 
oome  io  wei^  from  one  hundred  and 
atz^'-:five  to  one  hun^^  and  sevenlj- 
five  pounds,  without  being  an  inioh  taUer, 
I  am  ^te  sure.' 

Ifr.  Neal  owns  up^  it  appears,  to  the 
foUmmg  pi^^icatienB,  emitted  by  tiie 
^ter  of  the  artiole  yen  mentkmedl: 
*Baehel  Dyer,'  one  vdxpB^;  *  Anther- 
ship,'  ene  volume ;  *  Srothcr  Jonathan,' 
thi«e  volumes,  (£nc^  edition})  'Ruth 
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Bder/  one  TOlome ;  *Otte  Ward  More  f 
*  True  WomsiAibod,' due  v«4uiiie;  n^g*- 
dne  tftideB,  reviews,  and  stories  in  moet 
of  the  British  and  American  moniiiKes; 
and  in  some  of  the  qtmrterKes,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  TOlumes,  at  least, 
duodecimo.  In  addition  to  whicli,  he 
has  heen  a  Hheral  contrihutor  all  his  lift 
to  some  of  the  ahlest  newspapers  of  th^ 
age,  and  either  sole  or  6ub-e<Htor,  or 
associate,  in  perliaps  twenty  other  enter- 
prises, most  of  wfdch  ftU  through. 

He  claims,  too — being  a  modest  man-^ 
and  others  who  know  him  best  acknow- 
ledge Ms  ciaims,  we  see— that  he  ^ro^ 


hitlonized  Btachttood  and  ^e  Bri^h 
periodical  press,  at  a  time  when  they 
Were  all  against  us ;  that  he  began  Hbt 
war  on  titles  in  this  country;  that  he 
broke  up  the  lottery  system  and  the 
miKtia  system,  and  proposed  (through  the 
Westminster  Beview)  the  only-  saib  and 
reasonable  plan  at  emancipation  that 
ever  appeared ;  that  with  him  originated 
the  question  of  woman's  rights ;  that  he 
introduced  gymnasia  to  our  people ;  and, 
in  short,  that  he  has  always  been  good 
for  something,  and  always  Kred  to  some 
purpose.  ^And  fhrthermore  deponent 
sayeth  not' 


THE   SOLDIER  AKD   THE    CIVILIAlir. 


Wh£M  Charles  Dickens  expressed  re- 
gret for  having  written  his  foolish  Amer- 
ican JiotsSy  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit^  he 
'improved  the  occasion'  to  call  us  a 
large-hearted  and  good-natured  people^ 
or  something  to  that  effect  —  I  have  not 
bis  peeeani  by  me,  and  write  fi?om  ^  a 
lavorable  general  impression.' 

It  is  not  weak  vanity  which  may  lead 
any  American  to  claim  that  in  this  com- 
plknent  lies  a  great  truth.  The  Ameri- 
can is  lai;ge-hearted  and  good-natured, 
and  when  a  few  of  his  comrades  j(Hn  in 
a  good  wotk^  he  will  aid  them  with  a 
lavish  and  Jack -tar  like  generosity. 
Charity  is  peculiarly  at  home  in  Amer- 
ica. A  few  gienerations  have  accumu- 
lated, in  all  the  older  States,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  beneficent  institutions, 
practically  equal  in  every  respect  to 
those  which  have  been  the  slow  growth 
of  centuries  in  any  European  country. 
The  contributions  to  the  war,  whether 
of  men  or  money,  have  been  incredible. 
And  thare  is  no  stint  and  no  grumblin^^ 
The  laige  heart  is  as  large  and  generous 
as  ever. 

The  war  has,  however,  deqiite  all  our 
effinrtSy  become  an  almost  settled  insti- 
tutioa    This  la  a  pity  —  we  all  led  it 


bitterly,  and  bcigin  to  gro^  serioiud 
StiU  ttiepe^is  no  flinohipgi  Flinching 
will  not  help ;  ve  must  g»  on  in  the 
geod  cause,  in  God's  niMne*  '  Shall  there 
not  be  clouds  as  well  as  sun^bdne  ? '  ^  Go 
in,  then'  —  that  is  agreed  upoa  Draft 
your  men^  President  laAOoln ;  raise 
your  money,  Mr«  Chase,  we  are  ready, 
To  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar  we 
are,l«ady.  History  shall  speak  of  the 
American  of  this  day  as  one  who  was 
as  willing  to  spend  money  for  national 
honor  as  he  was  earnest  and  keen  ii» 
gathering  it  up  for  private  eqaolumenf. 
Ooaheadl 

But  let  us  do  every  thing  advisedly 
and  wisely* 

In  the  first  flush  of  war,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  look  so  closely  at  the  capi- 
taL  We  puJJed  out  our  loose  change 
and  bank«iu>tes,  and  SGSttered  them 
jtnravely — as  we  should.  Now  that  more 
and  still  more  are  needed,  we  should 
look  about  to  see  how  tf>  turn  every 
thing  to  best  account  For  instancs, 
there  is  the  matt|av  of  soUUerv*  Those 
who  rose  in  1861,  and  wont  impulsively 
to  battie,  acted  gloriously — even  more 
noble  will  it  be  with  every  volunteer 
who  fli^aftor  hearing  of  the  homwsof 
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war,  etill  reaolutdj  and  hthYtLj  aboul- 
deors  the  musket  and  dares  fitte.  God 
sends  these  times  to  the  world  and  to 
men  as  *  jubilees '  in  which  all  who  have 
lost  an  estate,  be  it  of  a  calling  or  a 
social  position,  may  regain  it  or  win  a 
new  one. 

But  still  we  want  to  present  0oery 
inducement  Already  the  lame  and 
crippled  soldiers  are  beginning  to  return 
among  u&  The  poor  souls,  mgged  and 
sun-burnt,  may  be  seen  at  every  comer. 
They  sit  in  the  paries  with  unhealed 
wounds ;  they  hobUe  along  the  streets, 
many  of  them  weary  and  worn;  poor 
fellows  I  they  are  greater,  and  more  to 
be  envied  than  many  a  fresh  fopling  who 
struts  by.  And  the  people  feel  this. 
They  treat  them  kindly,  and  honor 
theuL 

But  would  it  not  be  well  if  some  gen- 
end  action  could  be  adopted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taking  care  of  all  the  incurables 
which  this  war  is  so  rapidly  sending  us  ? 
If  every  township  in  America  would  hold 
meetings  and  provide  honorably  in  some 
way  for  the  returned  crippled  soldiers, 
they  would  assume  no  great  burden, 
and  would  obviate  the  most  serious 
drawback  which  the  country  is  begin- 
ning to  experience  as  regards  obtaining 
volunteers.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served by  the  press,  that  the  scatt«ing 
of  these  poor  fellows  over  the  country 
is  beginning  to  have  a  discouraging 
effect  on  those  who  should  enter  the 
vtny.  It  is  a  pity;  we  would  veiy 
gladly  ignore  the  fiict,  and  continue  to 
treat  the  question  solely  eon  entuHavmo^ 
and  as  at  first;  but  what  is  the  use  of 
endeavoring  to  shhrk  &cts  which  will 
only  weigh  more  heavily  in  the  end 
from  being  inconsidered  now?  Let  us 
go  to  work  generously,  great-heartedly, 
and  good-naturedly,  to  render  the  life 
of  every  man  who  has  been  crippled  for 
the  country  as  fittle  of  a  biuxlen  as  pos- 
sible. 

Dear  readers,  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  guarantee  to  these  men  a  pauper's 
portion  among  you.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  what  you  should  give  them,  or 
what  you  should  do  fbr  them.    I  only 


knew  that  there  are  but  two  nations  on 
the  fitce  of  iSbub  earth  o^Mkhle  of  holding 
town-meetings  and  acting  by  spontane- 
ous democracy  for  themselves.  One  of 
these  is  represented  by  the  Russian 
aecfe,  who  administer  their  mir  or  *•  com- 
mune '  with  a  certain  beaver-like  instinct, 
providing  for  every  man  his  share  of 
land,  his  social  positioii,  his  rights,  so 
ikr  as  they  are  able.  The  Englishman, 
or  German,  or  Frenchman,  is  fhot  capa- 
ble of  this  natural  town-meeting  sort  of 
actm.  He  needa  ^laws,*  and  govern- 
ment, and  a  lord  or  a  squire  in  the  chair, 
Oft  a  demagogue  <m  the  roetnun.  The 
poor  serf  does  it  by  custom  and  instinct. 

The  Bible  Communism  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  the  habit  of  discussing  all 
manner  <^  secular  concerns  in  meeting, 
originated  this  same  ability  in  America. 
To  this,  more  than  to  aught  else,  do  wo 
owe  the  growth  of  our  country.  One 
hundred  Americans,  transplanted  to  the 
wild  West  and  left  alone,  will,  in  one 
week,  have  a  mayor,  and  *  selectmen,' 
a  town-clerk,  and  in  all  probability  a 
preacher  and  an  editor.  One  hundred 
Russian  serfe  will  not  rise  so  high  as 
this ;  but  leave  them  alone  in  the  steppe, 
and  they  will  organize  a  mir^  elect  a 
9taT09ta^  or  *  old  man,'  divide  their  land 
very  honestly,  and  take  care  of  the 
cripples ! 

Such  nations,  but  more  especially  the 
American,  can  find  out  for  themselves, 
much  better  than  any  living  editor  can 
tell  them,  how  to  provide  liberally  for 
those  who  fought  while  they  remained 
at  home.  The  writer  may  suggest  to 
them  the  subject — ^ey  themselves  can 
best  *  bring  it  out* 

In  trials  like  these  it  is  very  essential 
that  our  habits  of  meeting,  discussing 
and  practically  acting  on  such  measures, 
should  be  more  developed  than  ever. 
We  have  come  to  the  times  which  U$t 
republican  institutions,  and  to  crises 
when  the  public  meeting — the  true  cor- 
ner-stone of  all  our  practical  liberties — 
should  be  brought  most  boldly,  ft*eely, 
and  earnestly  into  action.  Politics  and 
feuds  should  vanish  from  eyerj  honorable 
and  noble  mind,  and  all  unite  in  cordial 
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eodperatkm  to  41m  good  IMk  MeMff» 
there  is  n0thing  yon  can  not  do,  if  yo« 
would  ooly  get  togetiMr,  mej^  one 
another,  and  da  your  «ery  h€$$,  ¥«« 
could  raise  an  army  widch  would  drive 
tiwae  rebel  rascals  howling  into  their 
Dismal  Swamps,  or  into  Mezieo,  in  a 
VKHith,  if  yon  would  only  coitiLlMne  in 
earnest  and  do  all  yoo  caOL 

Hlttiwto  the  man  of  ease^  and  the 
Respeotahle,  disgusted  by  the  politi- 
oiansy  has  neglected  sneh  meetingB,  aad 
left  tiiem  too  moeh  to  the  Kaokgoaid 
to  manage  after  his  own  way.  But  this 
is  a  day  of  politics  no  longer;  at  least, 
tiiose  who  ttj  to  Migineer  the  war  with 
m  view  to  the  next  election,  are  in  afiik' 
wmy  to  be  ranked  with  the  enenneia  of 
the  country,  and  to  earn  undyug  infii- 
ny.  Hie  only  politics  whieh  Uie  hcmest 
man  now  reeog^ses  is,  the  best  way  to 
save  the  coimtry ;  to  raise  its  armies  and 
fi^  its  battles.  It  is  not  MoClellan  or 
anti*McGleIlan,  whidi  we  shoiM  speak 
oC;  but  anti-8eoession.  And  paramount 
among  the  principal  means  of  sueoess- 
fully  continuing  the  war,  I  plaee  this,  of 
properly  caring  for  the  disabled  s^^er, 
and  of  placing  before  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  enlisted,  the  fact,  that  wme 
what  may,  they  will  be  well  looked  after, 
forlila 

Aa  I  said,  the  common-sense  of  our 
mincv  municipalities  will  abundantly 
proTide  for  these  poor  fellows,  if  a  spirit 
can  be  awakened  which  shall  sweep  over 
tbe  country  and  hiduce  the  meetings  to 
be  held.  In  many,  scnaething  has  al- 
ready been  done.  But  something  liberal 
and  large  is  requisite.  Qovemment  will 
undoubtedly  do  its  share ;  and  this,  if 
prtjfpeiij  done,  will  greatly  relieve  our 
local  commonwealths.  Here,  indeed,  we 
come  to  a  very  serious  question,  which 
has  been  alreuly  discussed  in  these 
pages — ^more  boldly,  as  we  are  told,  than 
our  cotemporaries  have  cared  to  treat  it, 
and  somewhat  in  advance  of  others. 
We  refer  to  our  or^^inal  proposition  to 
liberally  divide  Southern  lands  amon^ 
the  army,  and  convert  the  retired  sc^er 
to  a  small  planter.  Such  men  would 
very  soon  contrive  to  hm  the  *  contrar 


bead,'  get  fate  to  woridag,  and  make 
something  better  of  him  than  planter- 
oeracy  ever  ffid.  At  least,  thn  is  what 
Nerthem  ship-eaptains  and  fiurmers  con- 
trive to  do,  in  thdr  way,  with  numbers 
of  eoaHiladc  negroes,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  soldier-planter  irill  man- 
age, ^  soBMbow,'  to  get  out  a  cotton-crop, 
even  witii  the  aid  of  hired  negroes  I 
Here,  again,  a  bounty  could  be  given 
to  the  wounded.  Olwerve,  we  mean  a 
bounty  which  diall,  to  as  high  a  d^ree 
as  is  possible  or  expedient,  fbUy  recom- 
pense a  man  for  losing  a  limb.  And  as 
we  can  find  in  Texas  alone,  land  suffi- 
cient to  nobly  reward  a  vast  pr(^)ortion 
of  our  army,  ft  will  be  seen  that  I  do 
n^t  propose  any  excessive  or  extrava- 
gant reward. 

Between  our  nrani^saKties  and  our 
govei'ianent,  fMieh  should  be  done.  But 
w31  not  tins  prove  a  two^itool  systemof 
rdief^  between  wUdi  (he  disbanded  s^- 
dier  would  iUl  to  the  ground?  Not 
neeessarfly.  Let  our  towns  and  villages 
do  their  share,  pledging  thems^es  to 
take  good  care  of  the  disabled  yeteran, 
and  to  find  work  for  all  until  Govem- 
memi  iMl  apportion  the  lands  of  the 
conquered  among  the  army. 

And  let  all  this  be  done  soon.  Let 
it  Ibrthwitfa  form  a  part  of  the  long  cried 
for  ^p^icy '  whidi  is  to  inspire  our  peo- 
ple. If  this  had  been  a  firmly  deter-  ^ 
mined  thing  firom  the  beginning,  and  if 
we  had  darod  to  go  bravdy  on  with  it, 
instead  of  being  terrified  at  every  pro- 
posal to  aot^  by  the  yells  and  howls  of 
the  Northern  seeessitHusts,  we  mi^t 
have  cleared  Dixie  out  as  fire  clears 
tow.  *  The  enemy,*  said  one  who  had 
been  among  them,  *have  the  devil  in 
them.*  If  our  men  had  something  solid 
to  look  forward  to,  they  too,  would  have 
the  devil  in  them,  and  no  mistake. 
They  fight  bravely  as  it  is,  without  much 
inducement  beyond  patriotism  and  a 
noble  cause.  But  the  ^secesh*  soldier 
has  more  than  tiiis — ^he  has  the  despera- 
tion of  a  traitor  in  a  bad  cause,  of  a 
fonatic  and  of  a  natural  savage.  It  is 
no  slinr  at  the  patriotism  of  our  troops 
to  say  that  they  would  fight  better  for 
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We  may  U  well  do  sB  we  cab  £sr 
the  army  —  at  heow  aad  awvjr,  kaito 
and  there^  witii  afl  our  hearts  and 
eouls.  For  it  wiU  come  to  that  8oo»- 
er  er  later.  The  army  is  a  teitibb 
power,  and  ita  power  haa  beea^  and  ia 
to  bei  tettibly  exeiled.  If  we  wouU 
organist  St  betimes,  psevent  it  from 
becoming  a  sooaal  trouble,  or  rather 
make  of  it  a  great  social  support  aad 
a  heip  inatead  of  a  future  hindramoe 
and  a  drag,  we  must  be  boay  at  woric 
proyidtng  for  it  There  it  fs-HleatiDed, 
perhaps,  to  riae  4x>  a  millk>u«-'4he  flOwcc^ 
strength,  and  inieUact  of  w^kmerica,  our 
produotiTo  frrDe,  our  brain-** yes,  the 
great  majority  of  our  mills,  and  loom% 
and  printing- presses,  and  aU  teit  is 
o^ital*  producing^  an  tliera,  im  those 
uniforms^  There,  friends,  lie  towns 
and  citiea,  towers  and  palaoe^halla,  lit- 
erature and  natkmal  life-^  fbr  there  ate 
the  brains  and  arms  wlueh  make  these 
things.  Those  unifiirma  are.  not  t6  bei, 
at  least,  ih^nld  not  be,  fecerer  there. 
But  manage  meanly  and  weakly  and 
stingily  jkno,  and  yoii  destroy  the  cMoa 
and  fidr  castles,  the  uniforai  renudna  in 
the  myriad  ranks,  war  becomes  intermin* 
aUe,  tha  soldier  baeomes  nodiing  but  a 
soldier — God  arert  the  day  I  •>— aad  you 
will  find  yoursi^  some  day  iteUing  your 
gmnd* children—^ if  you  faaire  any,  fiir 
I  can  infonn  yea  that  the  diaaoes  of 
war  dimifiiah  mai^  other  chances — how 
Uhings  might  ha^  been^aod  hew  finely 
we  m(^i  have  conquered  the  enemy  and 


had  an  uiidMded  aoiuitfy-^<3od  Mass 
mV 

WiH  the  womr  of  America  take  no 
a«t&Tepart  in  this  movement? 

Many  years  ago,  a  Gennaii 
one  K^^i^-HMDOuiMed  the 
naryfluit,  that  in  the  Atiantic  States  ttie 
proportfam  of  women  wluy  died  maum- 
ried,  or  of  *  old  maids,'  was  hueger  than 
in  any  European  counlry.  It  is  certainly 
true  that,  owing  to  tha  high  standwd  of 
CBpeisea  adopted  by  tiia  chiiicen  of 
respectable  American  parends  and  what 
American  is  not  ^vespectaUe'  ^— w«  aiie 
hat  lesa  apt  to  rxuAi  into  ^hnprudanli' 
aaarrlages  than  is  generally  siqiposed. 
But  what  propoitioD  of  wmnaniod  dames 
will  them  be,  if  dmfiing  eontinQes,  aad 
the  war  becomes  a  permaneMt  annual 
Bul^ject  of  dnrft?  The  prospect  is  sa- 
rioosty  and  simply  firigMfril)  Thewraek 
of  morality  in  France  caused  by  Nape- 
leon'a  wars  is  notorious,  fiir  previous  to 
that  time  the  French  peasantry  were  net 
ao  ddMoehed  as  they  subsequently  ba- 
came.  ButtldsdiockingiMbjeetrMj^iircB 
nooomment 

Oh  witii  the  war  I  Drive  it,  push  it, 
send  it  howling  and  hissing  on  hke  the 
wild  tornado,  like  the  mad  lerin-bnoid, 
fight  into  the  foe]  Pay  the  soldier--- 
promise  —  pledge  —  do  any  thing  and 
every  thing ;  but  raise  an  overwhelibing 
force,  and  end  the  war. 

Up  imd  fight! 

It  is  better  to  die  now  than  aee  such 
disaster  as  awaits  this  ooontry  if 
become  a  fiiced  disease. 


VOLUNTEER   BOYS.    [1750.] 

*  Hence  with  the  loyer  who  sighs  o*er  bis  wine,* 

Chloes  and  PhiUises  tqaatiog; 
Hence  with  the  ^fo  who  will  whimper  and  whina^ 
Of  >anlor  and  oonalancf  boasting ; 
Hence  with  Lore^s  joys, 
FoUies  and  noise. 
Tketoastthat/glveis:  ^The  ToluttteerBayat** 
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BuLWEB>  in  Darratmg  the  litenury  ca- 
reer of  a  young  Chinese,  states  how  one 
of  hifi  works  was  very  sererely  handled 
by  the  Celestial  critics :  one  of  the 
grayest  of  the  charges  brought  against  it 
by  these  poU-shayed,  wooden-shod,  little- 
foot  -  worshiping,  Great -Wall -building 
mandarin^  of  literature  being  its  extreme 
ori^nality  I  They  denounced  Fihoti  as 
baying  sinned  the  unpardonable  hterary 
sin  of  writing  a  book,  a  large  share  of 
whose  ideas  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Cqnfucius. 

But  how  strange  such  a  charge  would 
sound  in  our  English  ears !  With  us,  if 
between  two  authors  the  most  remote 
resemblance  of  idea  or  expression  can 
be  detected,  straightway  some  ultraist 
stickler  for  originality  —  some  Poe — 
shrieks  out,  *Some  body  must  be  a 
thief  r  and  forthwith,  aU  along  the  high- 
ways of  reyiewdom,  is  sent  up  the  hue 
and  cry:  'Stop  thief!  stop  thief!'  For 
has  not  the  law  thundered  from  Sinai, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  steal '  ?  True,  plagiarism 
is  nowhere  distinctly  forbidden  by  Mo- 
ses ;  but  haye  not  critics  judicially  pro- 
nounced it  author -^A</i(/  Has  not 
metaphor  been  sounded  through  eyery 
note  of  its  key-board,  to  strike  out  all 
that  is  base  whereunto  to  liken  it  I  Haye 
not  old  Dr.  Johnson's  seyen-footed  words 
— the  tramp  of  whose  heayy  brogans  has 
echoed  down  the  staircase  of  years  eyen 
unto  oiu*  day — declared  plagiarists  from 
the  works  of  buried  writers  *  jackals, 
battening  on  dead  men's  thoughts '  ? 

And  yet,  after  a  yast  deal  of  such  like 
catachreais,  the  orthodoxy  of  plagiarism 
remains  still  in  dispute.  What  we  in- 
corporate among  the  cardinal  articles  of 
literary  faith,  China  abjures  as  a  dan- 
gerous heresy.  But  neither  our  own 
nor  the  Chinese  creed  consists  wholly  of 
tested  bullion,  but  is  exude  ore,  in  which 
the  pure  gold  of  truth  is  mingled  with 
the  dross  of  error.  That  is  a  golden 
tenet  of  the  tea-growers  which  licenses 
the  borrowing  of  ideas;  that  'of  the 
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earth,  earthy,'  which  embargoes  eyery 
one  unborrowed.  We  build  upon  a  rock 
when  interdicting  plagiarism;  but  on 
sand  when  we  make  that  term  inclose 
author-theft  and  author-borrowing.  The 
making  direct  and  unacknowledged  quo- 
tations, and  palming  them  off  as  the 
quoter's,  is  a  yery  graye  Uterary  offense. 
But  the  ejq>ression  of  similar  or  eyen 
identical  thoughts  in  different  language, 
in  this  age  of  the  world  must  be  toler- 
ated, or  else  the  race  of  authors  soon 
become  as  extinct  as  that  of  behemoths 
and  ichthyosauri ;  and,  indeed,  fiur  from 
levying  any  imposts  upon  author-bor- 
rowing, rathw  ought  we  to  vote  bounties 
and  pensions  to  ^icourage  it. 

Originality  of  thought  with  men  is 
impossible.  There  is  in  existence  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  thought,  but  it  all  belongs 
to  Qod.  Lord  paramount  oyer  the  em- 
pire of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  he  alone 
is  seized,  in  fee  simple  right,  of  the  whole 
domain :  provinces  of  which  men  hold, 
as  fiefs,  by  vassal  tenure,  subject  to 
reversion  and  enfeofiment  to  another. 
Nor  can  any  man  absolve  himself  from 
his  allegiance,  and  extend  absolute  sove- 
reignty over  broad  tracts  of  idea-terri- 
tory ;  for  while  feudal  princes  vested  in 
themselves,  by  conquest  merely,  the 
ownership  of  kingdoms,  God  became 
suzerain  over  the  empire  of  thought  by 
virtue  .of  creation — for  creation  confers 
right  of  property.  We  do  not,  then, 
originate  the  thoughts  we  call  our  own ; 
or  else  Pantheism  tells  no  lie  when  it 
declares  that  man  is  God,  for  the  differ- 
entia which  distinguishes  God  from  man 
is  absolute  creative  power.  And  if  man 
be  thought-creative,  he  can  as  well  as 
God  give  being  unto  what  was  non- 
existent, and  that,  too,  not  mere  gross, 
perishable  matter,  but  immortal  soul; 
for  thought  is  mind,  and  mind  is  spirit, 
soul,  undying,  immortal.  Grant  that, 
and  you  divide  Gbd's  empire,  and  en- 
throne the  creature  in  equal  soyereignty 
beside  his  Maker. 
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All  thought,  then,  belongs  ezdusively 
to  God,  and  is  parceled  out  by  him,  as 
he  chooses,  among  his  creature  feudar 
tories.  As  the  wind,  which  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  no  one  knoweth 
whence  it  cometh,  save  that  it  is  sent  by 
Qod,  so  is  thought,  as  it  blows  through 
our  minds.  Orer  birds,  flying  at  liberty 
through  the  firee  air,  boys  often  advance 
claims  of  ownership  more  specific  than 
are  easily  derired  firom  the  general  do- 
minion Qod  gave  man  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air ;  yet, 
*'  All  those  birds  are  mine  t  *  exclaims  a 
youngster  in  roundabout,  with  just  as 
much  reason  as  any  man  can  daim,  as 
exclusiyely  his  own,  the  thou^ts  which 
are  ever  winging  their  way  through  the 
firmament  of  mind 

But  considered  apart  firom  the  relaticm 
we  sustain  to  God,  none  of  us  are  ori* 
ginal  with  respect  to  our  fellow -men. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  ideas  we  derive  by 
direct  grant,  or  through  nature,  fix>m  our 
liege  lord ;  but  far  the  greater  share,  by 
books  or  personal  contact,  we  gather 
through  our  fellow-men.    Consciously, 
unconsciously,  we   all   teach — we  all 
learn  firom,  one  another.    Association 
does  far  more  toward  forming  mind  than 
natural  endowments.    As  not  alone  the 
soil  whence  it  springs  makes  the  oak, 
but   surrounding  elements   contribute. 
Seclude  a  human  mind  entirely  fitmi 
books  and  men,  and  you  may  have  a 
man  with  no  ideas  borrowed  firom  his 
fallows.    Such  a  one,  in  Germany,  once 
grew  up  from  childhood  to  manhood  in 
close  imprisonment,  and  poor  Kasper 
Hauser  proved — an  idiot.    It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  suggest  the  wetl-known 
h/cty  that  the  greatest  readers  of  men 
and  books  always  possess  the  greatest 
minds.    Such  are,  besides,  <^  the  greatest 
service  to  mankind.    For  since  God  has 
so  formed  us  that  we  love  to  give  as  well 
as  take,  a  great  independent  mind,  com- 
plete in  itself  and  inci^iable  of  receiving 
fh>m  others,  must  always  stand  some- 
what apart  fit)m  men ;  and  even  a  great 
heart,  when  conjoined— as  it  seldom  is — 
with  a  great  head,  is  rarely  able  to  draw- 
bridge over  the  wide  moat  which  in- 


trenches it  in  solitary  loneliness.  Ori- 
ginality ever  links  with  it  something  of 
unoongeniality — a  feeling  somewhat  akin 
to  the  egotism  of  that  <me  who,  when 
asked  why  he  talked  so  much  to  himself 
replied — for  two  reasons :  the  one,  that 
he  Uked  to  talk  to  a  sensible  man;  the 
other,  that  he  liked  to  hear  a  sensible 
man  talk.  Divorcing  itself  firom  feUow- 
sympathies,  it  broods  over  its  own  per- 
fections, till,  like  Narcissus,  it  fidls  in  love 
with  itsel£  And  so,  a  hi^y  original 
man  can  rarely  ever  be  a  highly  popukr 
man  or  authra*.  By  the  vfry  super' 
abundance  of  his  ezcellencies,  his  use- 
fiilnets  is  destroyed;  just  as  Tarpeia 
sank,  buried  beneath  the  presents  of  the 
Sabme  soldiery.  A  Man  once  appeared 
on  earth,  of  p^^t  originality ;  and  in 
him,  to  an  unbounded  intdlect  was 
added  boundless  moral  power.  But 
men  received  him  not  They  rejected 
his  teachings;  they  smote  him;  they 
crucified  him. 

But  though  the  right  <^  eminent  do- 
main over  ideas  does  and  should  inhere 
in  one  superior  to  us,  far  different  is  the 
case  with  words.  These  ^inoamationa 
of  thought'  are  of  man^s  device,  and 
therefore  his;  and  style — the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  one  uses  words  to  ex-  . 
press  ideas — is  individually  personaL 
Indeed,  style  has  been  defined  the  man 
himself;  a  definitl<m,  so  iff  as  he  is 
recognized  only  as  a  reveakr  of  thought, 
substantially  correct  In  an  idea  word* 
embodied,  the  embodier,  then,  possesses 
with  God  ooncurrent  ownership.  The 
idea  itself  may  be  bfurowed,  or  it  may- 
be his  so  far  as  discovery  gives  title ; 
but  the  WOTds,  in  their  arrang^nent,  are 
absolutely  his.  All  ideas  are  like  mathe- 
matical truths :  eternal  and  unchangeable 
in  their  essence,  and  originate  in  nature; 
words  like  figures,  of  a  fixed  value,  but 
of  human  invention ;  and  sentences  are 
formulas,  embodying  oftentimee  the  same 
essential  truth,  but  in  shapes  as  various 
as  their  paternity.  Words,  in  sentences, 
should  then  be  inviolate  to  ^ir  author. 

Nor  is  this  to  value  words  above 
ideas  —  the  flesh  above  the  spirit  of 
whioh  it  is  but  the  incarnation.    It  is 
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not  the  intcin^  ^alae  of  Mdi  that  we 
here  regurd,  bat  the  yalue  of  the  owner- 
ship one  has  in  etch.  *  Deacon  Giles  and 
V  Mid  «  poor  BMn,  *own  more  oows 
than  any  five  other  men  in  the  eounty.' 
'How  many  doea  Deacon  Giles  own?' 
asked  &  bystander*  *  Nineteen.'  ^  And 
how  many  do  you  ?'  *  One.'  And  that 
one  cow,  whidk  thai  poor  man  owned, 
was  worth  mere  to  kirn  than  the  nine* 
teen  which  w^e  Deacon  Giles'&  So, 
when  yon  have  determined  whose  the 
slyle  is  wMch  enfi>lds  a  thou^t,  whose 
the  thought  is,  is  as  lUtle  worth  dispute 
aa^  afior  its  wra^^page  oi  com  has  been 
aheUed  oS,  the  oo^'s  ownership  is  wixeih 
aquarreL 

As  thoo^ts  bodied  in  words  uttered 
■lake  up  oonreEsation,  thought  incarnate 
in  words  written  constitutes  literatureu^ 
The  gross  sum  of  thought  with  which 
God  has  seen  fit  to  dower  the  human 
mindy  thou^  vast,  is  finite,  and  may  be 
exhaHsted.  Indeed,  we  are  told  this  had 
been  already  done  so  long  ago  as  times 
whereof  Holy  Writ  takes  cognizance. 
Since  that  time,  then,  men  have  been 
echoing  and  reechoing  the  same  old 
ideas.  And  though  words,  too,  axe 
finite,  their  permutations  are  infinite. 
What  Himalayan  piles  of  paper,  river- 
cQuiaed  by  Danubes  and  Niagaras  of 
ink,  hath  the  'itch  of  writing'  aggre- 
gated! And  yet,  GanganeUi  says  that 
vfmry  thing  that  man  has  ever  written 
night  be  contained  within  six  thousand 
Iblio  volumes,  if  fllkd  with  only  original 
Boatter.  But  how  books  lie  heaped  on 
one  another,  weighing  down  those  under, 
weighed  down  by  those  above  than ;  each 
crushed  and  cnu^iing;  their  thoughts, 
like  bones  of  skdetons  corded  in  convent 
vault,  mingled  in  confiision — Hke  those 
which  Hawthorne  tells  us  Miriam  saw  in, 
the  burial -cellar  of  the  Capuchin  fidars 
in  Rome,  where,  when  a  dead  brother 
had  lain  bmried  an  allotted  period,  his 
nmains,  removed  from  earth  to  make 
room  for  a  sueoeesor,  were  |Hled  wi& 
those  of  others  who  had  died  before 
him. 

It  is  said  Aurora  onee  sought  and 
gained  fhmi  Jove  the  boon  of  immortality 


for  one  she  loved ;  but  forgetting  to  re- 
quest also  perpetual  youth,  Tithonus 
gradually  grew  <dd,  his  thin  locks 
whitened,  his  wasting  frame  dwindled  to 
a  shadow,  and  his  feeble  voice  thinned 
down  till  it  became  inaudible.  And  just 
so  ideas,  although  immortal,  were  it  not 
for  author-borrowers,  through  age  grown 
obsolete,  might  virtually  perish.  But 
by  and  by,  just  as  some  precious  thought 
is  bdng  lost  unto  the  world,  let  there 
come  s(»ne  Medea,  by  whose  potent  sor- 
cery that  old  and  withered  idea  receives 
new  life-blood  through  its  shrunken 
veins,  and  it  starts  to  life  again  with  re- 
created vigcMT — another  .^Sson,  with  the 
bloom  of  youth  upon  him.  Besides  in 
this  way  playing  the  physician  to  save 
old  ideas  from  a  burial  alive,  the  author- 
borrower  often  delivers  many  a  prolific 
mother -thou^t  of  a  whole  fionily  of 
diildren — as  a  prism  from  out  a  parent 
ray  of  colorless  light  brings  all  ihe  bright 
colors  of  the  q>ectrum,  which,  from  red 
to  violet,  were  all  waiting  there  only  for 
its  assistance  to  leap  into  existence ;  or 
sometimes  he  plays  the  parson,  wedlock- 
mg  thoughts  fix>m  whose  unimi  issue 
new;  as  from  yellow  wedded  to  red 
springs  orange,  a  new,  a  secondary  life ; 
or  enacts,  maybe,  the  brood-4ien*s  subeti- 
tnte*  Many  a  thought  is  a  Leda  egg, 
imprisoning  twin  life -principles,  which, 
ineubated  in  the  eccaleobion  brain  of  an 
author-borrower,  have  blessed  the  world ; 
but  without  sudi  a  foster-parent,  in  some 
neglected  nest  staled  and  addled,  had 
never  burst  the  shell. 

Author-borrowing  should  also  be  en- 
couraged, because  it  toids  to  language's 
perfection,  and  thus  to  incrementing  the 
value  of  the  ideas  it  vehicles ;  for  though 
a  gilding  diction  and  elegant  expres^on 
may  not  directly  increase  a  thought's 
intrinsic  worth,  yet  by  bestowing  beauty 
it  increases  its  utility,  and  so  adds  rela- 
tive value— just  as  a  rosewood  veneering 
does  to  a  basswood  table.  There  may  be 
as  rnudi  raw  timber  in  a  slab  as  in  a 
bunch  ci  shingles,  but  the  latter  is  worth 
the  most ;  it  wiU  find  a  purchaser  where 
the  former  would  not  So  there  may  be 
as  mudi  truly  valuable  thought  in  a  dull 
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sennon  as  in  a  lirely  lecture ;  but  the 
lecture  will  please,  and  so  instroct,  where 
the  dull  serm<m  will  fidl  on  an  inattentiye 
ear.  Moreover,  author  minds  are  of  two 
classes,  the  one  deep-thinking,  the  other 
word-adroit  Proyidraoe  bestows  her 
fiiTors  frugally ;  and  with  the  power  of 
quarrying  out  huge  lumps  of  thought, 
ability  to  work  them  over  into  graceful 
form  is  rarely  given.  This  is  no  new 
doctrine,  but  a  truth  clearly  recognized 
in  metaphysics,  and  evidenced  in  history. 
Cromwell  was  a  prodigious  thinker;  but 
in  language,  oh  I  how  deficient  His 
thoughts,  struggling  to  force  themselves 
out  of  that  sphynz-like  jargon  whidi  he 
^>ake  and  wrote,  appear  like  the  treasures 
Gi  the  shipwrecked  Trojans,  swimming 
^mri  m  gurgiU  wuto^  —  Palmyra  col- 
umns, reared  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of 
sentences.  And  Coleridge — than  yrbiaai 
in  the  mines  of  mental  science  few  have 
dug  deeper,  and  though  Xerxes-hosts  of 
wiM'd-slaves  waited  on  his  pen — often 
wrote  apparently  mere  bagatelle — the 
most  transcendental  nonsense.  Yet  he 
who  takes  the  pains  to  husk  away  his 
obscurity  of  style  will  find  solid  ears  of 
thought  to  recompense  his.  labor.  Ben- 
tham  and  Kant  required  interpreters — 
Dumont  and  Cousin — to  make  under- 
stood what  was  well  worth  understand- 
ing. These  two  kinds  of  authors — 
thought-creditors  and  borrowing  expres- 
sionists— are  as  mutually  necessary  to 
each  other  to  bring  out  idea  in  its  most 
perfect  shape,  as  glass  and  mercury  to 
mirror  objects.  Dim,  indeed,  is  the  re- 
flection <^  the  glass  without  its  coating 
of  quicksilver ;  and  amalgam,  without  a 
plate  on  which  to  spread  it,  can  never 
form  a  mirror.  The  metal  and  the  silex 
are 

*  Useless  each  without  the  other ; ' 

but  wed  them,  and  firom  their  union 
spring  life-like  images  of  life. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  in  trying 
to  improve  a  thought  we  often  mar  it ; 
just  as  in  transplanting  shrubs  from  the 
barren  soil  in  which  they  have  become 
fast  rooted,  to  one  more  fertile,  we  destroy 
them.     *  Just  as  the  fiibled  lamps  in  the 


tomb  of  Teientaa  burned  imdeigiomid 
for  ages,  but  when  removed  inio  the 
fight  of  day,  went  out  in  dackaesa' 
That  this  sometimes  occurs,  we  own. 
Some  ideas  are  as  fi:tigile  as  butterflies, 
whom  to  handle  is  to  destroy.  But  such 
are  exceptions  only,  and  should  not  pre- 
clude attempts  at  imiHX»vement  If  a 
bungler  tries  and  ftils,  let  him  be  Ana- 
thema, Maraaathema;  but  let  not  his 
fiulure  deter  from  trial  a  genuine  artibt. 
Nor  is  it  an  ignoble  ofik)e  to  be  thns 
shapers  only  of  great  thinkers*  thoughte 
— ^Python  interpreters  to  oracks.  Nor  is 
his  work  of  slight  account  who  thus — as 
sunbeams  gift  dark  thuader-clouds  wiUi 
'silver  lining'  and  a  fringe  of  puryle, 
as  Time  with  ivy  drapes  a  rugged  wall — 
bangs  the  beauties  of  expression  round  % 
rude  but  steriing  though  Nay,  often- 
times the  shi^ier's  labor  is  wotth  more 
than  the  thought  he  shapes.  For  if  the 
stodc  out  of  whidi  the  work  is  wroii|^t 
be  ever  more  valuable  than  the  woric- 
man's  skill,  then  let  canvas  and  paint- 
pots  impeach  the  fiune  of  Raphael ;  rougii 
blocks  firom  Paros  and  Poitelicus,  the 
gold  and  ivory  of  the  01ym|Han  Jove ; 
tear  from  the  brow  of  Phidias  the  hwvel 
wreath  with  which  the  worid  has 
crowned  him.  Supply  of  raw  material 
is  little  without  the  ability  to  use  it 
Furnish  three  men  with  stone  and  mor- 
tar, and  while  one  is  building  an  un* 
si^tly  heap  of  clumsy  masonry,  the 
architect  will  rear  up  a  magnificent 
cathedral — an  Ang^o,  a  St  Peter's. 
And  BO  when  ideas,  which  in  their 
crudeness  are  often  as  hard  to  be  di- 
gested as  unground  com,  are  run  through 
the  mill  of  another^s  miiid,  and  appear 
in  a  shape  suited  to  satisfy  the  most 
dyspeptic  stomachs,  does  not  the  miHer 
deserve  a  toll  ? 

Finally,  auth(»r- borrowing  has  been 
hallowed  by  its  practice,  in  thefar  first 
essays,  by  all  our  greatest  writers. 
Turn  to  the  scroll  on  which  the  worid 
has  written  the  names  of  those  it  holds 
as  most  illustrious.  How  was  it  with 
him  whom  English  readers  love  to  call 
the  '  myriadnninded  r  Shalopeare  be- 
gan by  altering  old  pli^  and  his  indebt- 
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edness  to  history  and  old  legends  is  bj 
no  means  slight  How  with  him  who 
sang  *of  man^s  first  disobedience'  and 
exodus  firom  Eden?  Even  Milton  dfd 
not,  Elijah -like,  draw  down  his  fire  di- 
rect firom  heaven,  but  kindled  with 
brands,  borrowed  firom  Greek  and  He- 
brew akafrs,  Uie  inspiration  which  sent 
up  the  incense^poetiy  of  a  Lost  Paradise. 
And  an  the  while  that  Maro  sang  ^  Arms 
md  the  Man,'  a  refrain  from  the  harp  of 
Homer  was  sounding  in  his  ears,  unto 
whose  tones  so  pkmsly  he  kcjred  and 
measured  his  own  notes,  that  oftentimeB 
we  fimcy  we  can  hear  the  strains  of 
^TOdcy  Sck)?8  blind  old  bard'  mingling 
in  the  Mantuan's  melody.  If  thus  it  has 
been  wftfa  thoee  who  sit  highest  and  fiist- 
est  on  Parnassus— the  crowned  kings  of 
nfind — how  has  it  been  wii^  the  mere 
aobitftyf  What  are  Scott^s  poetic  ro- 
mances, but  blossomings  of  engrafted 
scions  on  that  slender  shoot  firom  out  the 
main  tnmk  of  English  poetry — the  old 
border  balladfy?  Campbell's  polished 
eleganoe  of  style,  and  the  *iTory  me- 
chanism of  his  Terse,'  was  bom  the 
natural  child  of  Beattie  and  Pope. 
Byron  had  Gtfford  in  his  eye  when  he 


wrote  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers,' and  Spenser  when  he  penned 
the  *  Pilgrimage.'  Pope,  despairing  of 
orig^iality,  and  taking  Dryden  for  his 
model,  sought  only  to  polish  and  to  per- 
fbct  Gray  borrowed  firom  Spenser, 
Spenser  ftom  Chaucer,  Chaucer  fi^m 
Dante,  and  Dante  had  ne'er  been  Dante 
but  for  the  old  Pagan  mythology. 
Bteme  and  Hunt  and  Keats  were  only 

Bees,  in  their  own  volumes  hiving 
Borrowed  sweets  from  others'  gardens. 

And  tiius  it  ev«r  is.  The  inceptions  of 
true  genius  are  always  essentiidly  imita- 
tkma.  A  great  writer  does  not  begin  by 
ransacking  for  the  odd  and  new.  He 
re-models — betters.  Trusting  not  hy- 
potheses unproven,  he  demonstrates 
himself  the  prq>ontion  ere  he  wagers 
his  faith  on  the  cordlary ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  in  time  he  grows  to  be  a  discoverer, 
an  inventor,  an  originator. 

Toward  originality  all  should  steer; 
but  can  only  hope  to  reach  it  through 
imitation.  For  if  originality  be  the 
Colchis  where  the  golden  fleeoe  of  im- 
mortality is  won,  imitation  must  be  the 
Argo  in  which  we  sail  thither. 


INTERVENTION. 

Intervene  I  and  s^e  what  you'll  catch 
In  a  powder-mill  with  a  lighted  match. 
Intervene !  if  you  think  fit, 
By  jumping  into  the  bottomless  pit 
Intervene  I     How  you'll  gape  and  gaze 
When  you  see  all  Europe  in  a  blaze ! 
Russia  gobbling  your  world  half  in. 
Red  Republicans  settling  with  sin  ; 
Satan  broke  loose  and  nothing  between — 
Thafs  what  you'll  catch  if  you  intervene ! 
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VII. 


*▲  KIEL  TITIAKO  FOB  8AL.' 

There  was  a  shop  occupied  by  a  deal- 
er in  paintings,  engrayings,  intaglios,  old 
crockery,  and  Bric^-brac-^rj  generally, 
down  the  Via  Condotti,  and  into  this 
shop  Mr.  William  Browne,  of  St  Louis, 
one  morning  found  his  way.  He  had 
been  induced  to  enter  by  riding  in  the 
window,  written  on  a  piece  of  paper, 

*  ▲  RIXL  TITIAirO  FOB  SAL,' 

and  as  he  wisely  surmised  that  the 
dealer  intended  to  notify  the  English 
that  he  had  a  painting  by  Titian  for 
sale,  he  went  in  to  see  it 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Browne,  &mil- 
iarly  known  as  Uncle  Bill,  he  had  one 
of  those  faces  tiiat  inyariably  induced 
Boman  tradesmen  to  resort  to  the  Ori- 
ental mode  of  doing  business,  namely, 
charging  three  hundred  per  cent  profit ; 
and  as  this  dealer  having  formerly  been 
a  courier,  commissionaire  and  pander  to 
English  and  American  travelers,  natu- 
raUy  spoke  a  disgusting  jaigon  of  Ital- 
ianized English,  and  had  what  he  be- 
lieved were  the  most  distinguished  man- 
ners :  he  charged  five  hundred  per  cent 

'  I  want,'  said  Unde  Bill  to  the  *  brid^- 
bat'  man,  *  to  see  your  Titian.' 

^  I  shall  expose  'im  to  you  in  one  mo- 
ment, sare ;  you  walk  this  way.  He's 
var'  fine  pickshoor,  var*  fine.  You  ben 
long  time  in  Bome,  sare  ? ' 

No  reply  firom  Uncle  Bill:  his  idea 
was,  even  a  wise  man  may  ask  ques- 
tions, but  none  but  fools  answer  fools. 

Brick-bat  man  finds  that  his  customer 
has  ascended  the  human  scale  one  step ; 
he  prepares  *to  spring  dodge'  Nimiber 
two  on  him. 

'Thare,  sar,  thare  is  n  Tiziano!  I 
spose  you  say  you  see  notheeng  bote 
large  peas  board:  zat  peas  board  was 
one  t4ble  for  two,  tree  hundret  yars; 
all  zat  time  ze  pickshoor  was  unbe- 
knounst  undair  ze  t4ble.    Zey  torn  up 


ze  table,  and  you  see  a  noiie4oiibtod 
Tiziano.    V ar'  fine  pickshoor  1 ' 

•Do  you  know,'  asked  Unde  BiB,  'if 
it  was  in  a  temperance  &mily  aU  that 
timer' 

•I  am  not  acqueot  sat  word,  dem- 
prance — wot  it  means  f 

'  Sober,'  was  the  answer. 

*Ya8,  zat  was  in  var*  tobair  frmly — 
in  convent  <^  nons.' 

'  That  will  account  for  its  behig  undSa- 
oovered  so  long — all  the  world  knows 
they  are  not  hiquisitive  f  If  it  had  been 
in  a  drinking-house,  some  body  fidling 
under  the  table  would  have  seen  it — 
wouldn't  they?' 

Brick-bat  reflects,  and  oomee  to  tlie 
oonclusipn  that  the  ^eldairly  cove'  is 
wider-awake  than  he  believed  him,  ai 
first  sight 

^Now  I  tome  sis  board  you  see  on 
se  othaire  side,  ze  Bella  Donna  <^  Tiii- 
ano.  Zere  is  one  in  ze  Sciarra  palace^ 
bote  betwane  you  and  I,  I  don't  believe 
it  is  gin'wine.' 

*'  1  don't  know  much  about  paintings,' 
spoke  Uncle  Bill,  *  but  I  know  Tve  seen 
seventy-six  of  these  Belli  Donners,  and 
each  one  was  sworn  to  as  the  original 
picture!' 

*  Var'  true,  sare,  var'  true,  Tiziano  Ver- 
meoeUio  was  grate  pantaire,  man  of  grate 
min^  and  when  he  got  holt  onto  fine 
subjiek  he  work  him  ovair  and  ovair 
feefty,  seexty  times.  Ze  chiaro-'scuro 
is  var^  fine,  and  ze  depfe  of  his  tone 
somethings  var*  deep,  vary.  Look  at 
ze  flaish,  sare,  you  can  pinch  him,  and, 
sare,  you  look  here,  I  expose  grand 
secret  to  yoiL  I  take  zis  pensnife,  I 
scratgis  ze  pant    Look  zare!' 

'Well,'  said  Unde  Bill,  'I  don't  see 
any  thing.' 

*  You  don't  see  anne  theengs !  Wot 
you  see  under  ze  pant  f ' 

*  It  looks  like  dirt' 
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^Cotpsttof  sat  is  ce  gr-and  prep-par- 
li-don  sat  makes  se  flaish  of  Tisiano 
more  natooral  as  Hie.  You  know  grate 
pantaire,  Mistaire  Lea^  as  liTes  in  se 
Bipetta?  Zat  man  has  spend  half  his 
lifes  scratging  Tisiano  all  to  peases,  for 
find  oot  'ow  he  mak's  flaish :  now  he 
belieyes  he   found  out  se  wigr,  bote, 

betwane  you  and  I *     Here  the 

Brick-bat  man  conveyed,  by  a  shake  of 
his  head  and  a  tremolo  movement  of  his 
left  hand,  the  idea  that  *it  was  all  in 
Tain.' 

*  What  do  you  ask  for  the  picture  ?  * 
asked  Unde  Bill 

The  head  of  the  Brick-bat  man  actu- 
ally disappeared  between  his  shoulders 
as  he  shrugged  them  up,  and  extended 
his  hands  at  his  sides  like  the  flappers 
of  a  turtle.  Unde  Bill  looked  at  the 
man  in  admiration ;  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  performance  before,  save  by  a 
certain  contortionist  in  a  traveling  cir- 
cus, and  in  his  delight  he  asked  the  man, 
when  his  head  appeared,  if  he  wouldn't 
do  that  onoe  more,  only  once  more ! 

In  his  surprise  at  being  asked  to  per- 
l<Hrm  the  trick,  he  actually  went  through 
it  again.  For  which,  Unde  Bill  thanked 
him,  kindly,  and  sgain  asked  the  price 
of  the  Titian. 

*•  I  tak'  seez  thousand  scudi  for  him, 
not  one  baiocdi  less.' 

*  It  an't  dear,  'spedally  for  those  who 
have  the  money  to  scatterlophisticate,' 
replied  Unde  Bill  cheerfully. 

*  No,  sare,  it  ees  dogs  chip,  var*  diip. 
I  have  sevral  Englis'  want  to  buy  him 
bad ;  I  shall  sell  him  some  days  to  some 
bodies.  Bote,  sare,  will  you  'ave  se  good- 
niss  to  write  down  on  peas  paper  sat 
word,  var'  fine  word,  you  use  him  minit 
'go— scatolofistioo  sometheengs — I  wis' 
to  lam  se  Englis*  better  as  I  spiks  him.' 

*  Certainly ;  give  me  a  pencil  and  pa- 
per^  I'll  write  it  down,  and  you'll  aston- 
ish some  Englishman  with  it,  Fll  bet  a 
hat' 

So  it  was  written  down ;  and  if  any 
one  ever  entered  a  shop  in  the  Condotti 
where  there  was  a  Titiano  for  Sal,  and 
was  *  astonished '  by  hearing  that  word 
used,  they  may  know  whence  it  came. 


Mr.  Browne,  after  carefully  examining 
the  usual  yellow  marble  modd  of  the 
column  of  Trajan,  the  alabaster  pyra- 
mid of  Gains  Geatius,  the  verd  antique 
obelisks,  the  bronze  kunps,  lisards,  mar- 
ble UuUy  and  paste-gems  of  the  modem- 
antique  factories,  the  ever-present  Be- 
atrice Cend  on  canvas,  and  the  water- 
color  costumes  of  Italy,  made  a  purchase . 
of  a  Roman  mosaic  paper-weight,  wherein 
there  was  a  green  parrot  with  a  red  tail 
and  blue  legs,  let  in  with  minute  parti- 
cles of  composition  resembling  stone, 
and  left  the  Brick-bat  man  alone  with 
his  Titiano  for  SaL 

so  LONG  I 

Rocjean  came  into  Caper's  studio  one 
morning,  evidently  having  something  to 
communicate. 

'Are  you  busy  this  morning  ?  If  not, 
come  along  with  me ;  there  is  something 
to  be  seen  —  something  that  beats  the 
Mahmoudy  Canal  of  the  Past,  or  the 
Suez  Canal  of  the  Present,  for  whole- 
sale slaughter ;  for  I  do  assure  you,  on 
the  authority  of  Hassel,  that  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty*8ix  million  four  hundred 
and  sixty -one  thousand  people  died  \ 
before  it  was  finished  1' 

*  That  must  be  a  work  worth  looking 
at  Why,  the  Pyramids  must  be  as  ant- 
hills to  Chimborazo  in  comparison  to  it  I 
Nine  hundred  and  odd  millions  of  mor- 
tals !  Why,  that  is  about  the  number 
dying  in  a  generation  —  and  these  have 
passed  away  while  it  was  being  com- 
pleted ?    It  ought  to  be  a  master-piece.' 

*  Can't  we  get  a  glass  of  wine  round 
heref  asked  Roqjean,  looking  at  his 
watch ;  '  it  is  about  luncheon-time,  and 
I  have  a  charming  little  thirst' 

*  Oh  I  yes,  there  is  a  wine-shop  only 
three  doors  fi*om  here,  pure  Roman.  Let 
us  go:  we  can  stand  out  in  the  street 
and  drink  if  you  are  afi*aid  to  go  in.' 

Leaving  the  studio,  they  walked  a  few 
steps  to  a  house  that  was  literally  all 
firont-door;  for  the  entrance  was  the 
entire  width  of  the  building,  and  a 
buffalo-team  could  have  passed  in  with- 
out let  Outside  stood  a  wine-cart,  from 
which  th^  were  unloading  several  small 
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casks  of  wine.  The  drirer's  seat  had  a 
hood  over  it,  protecting  him  from  the 
sun,  as  he  lazily  sleeps  there,  rumhling 
oyer  the  tufa  road,  to  or  from  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  around  the  seat  were  painted 
in  gay  colors  various  patterns  of  things 
unknown.  Id  the  autumn,  yine-branch- 
es  with  pendent,  rustling  leaves  decorate 
hood  and  horse,  while  in  spring  or  sum- 
mer, a  bunch  of  flowers  often  ornaments 
this  gay-looking  wine-cart 

The  interior  of  the  shop  was  dark, 
dingy,  sombre,  and  dirty  enough  to  have 
thrown  an  old  Flemish  Interior  artist 
into  hysterics  of  delight  There  was  an 
olla  podrida  browniness  about  it  that 
would  have  entranced  a  native  of  Seville ; 
and  a  collection  of  dirt  around,  that 
would  have  elevated  a  Chippeway  In- 
dian to  an  ecstasy  of  delight  The 
reed  -  mattings  hung  against  the  walls 
were  of  a  golden  ochre-color,  the  smoked 
waUs  and  ceiling  the  shade  of  asphaltum 
and  burnt  sienna,  the  unswept  stone 
pavement  a  warm  gray,  the  old  tables 
and  benches  very  rich  in  tone  and  dirt ; 
the  back  of  the  shop,  even  at  midday, 
dark,  and  the  eye  caught  there  glimpses 
of  arches,  barrels,  earthen  jars,  tables 
and  benches  resting  in  twilight,  and  only 
brought  out  in  relief  by  the  faint  light 
always  burning  in  front  of  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin,  that  hung  on  one  of  the 
walls. 

In  a  wine-shop  this  shrine  does  not 
seem  out  of  place,  it  is  artistic ;  but  in 
a  lottery-oflBce,  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
and  glaringly  common-place,  the  Virgin 
hanging  there  looks  much  more  like  the 
goddess  Fortuna  than  Santa  Maria. 

But  they  are  inside  the  wine-shop,  and 
the  next  instant  a  black-haired  ^psy- 
looking  woman  with  flashing,  black  eyes, 
warming  up  the  sombre  color  of  the  shop 
by  the  fiery  red  and  golden  silk  hand- 
kerchief which  falls  from  the  back  of 
her  head,  Neapolitan  fashion,  illuminat- 
ing that  dusky  old  den  like  fire-works, 
asks  them  what  they  will  order  ? 

*  A  foglietta  of  white  wine.' 

*  Sweet  or  dry  ?  *  she  asks. 

*  Dry,'  (aseitltto,)  said  Rocjean. 
There  it  is  on  the  table,  in  a  glass 


flask,  brittle  as  virtue,  light  as  sin,  and 
fragile  as  folly.  They  are  called  Six- 
tusses,  after  that  pious  old  Sixtus  V. 
who  hanged  a  publican  and  wine-seller 
sinn^  in  fi?ont  of  his  shop  for  blasphe- 
mously expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the 
correctness  of  charging  four  times  as 
much  to  put  the  fluoric-add  government 
stamp  on  them  as  the  glass  cost  How- 
ever, taxes  must  be  raised,  and  the  thin- 
ner the  glass  the  easier  it  is  broken,  so 
the  Pf^pal  government  compel  the  wine- 
sellers  to  buy  these  glass  bubbles,  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  wine  out  of  any 
thing  else  save  the  hottiglie  ;  and  as  it 
raises  money  by  touching  them  up  with 
acid,  why,  the  people  have  to  stand  it 
These  fogliette  have  round  bodies  and 
long,  broad  hecks,  on  which  you  notice 
a  white  mark  made  with  the  Wore-men- 
Uoned  chemical  preparation ;  up  to  this 
mark  the  wine  should  come,  but  the 
attendant  generally  takes  thumb -toll, 
especially  in  the  restaurants  where  for- 
eigners go,  for  the  Roman  citizen  is  not 
to  be  swindled,  and  will  have  his  rights : 
the  single  expression,  'I  ax  a  Rohan 
CITIZEN,*  will  at  times  save  him  at  least 
two  haioeehi,  with  which  he  can  buy  a 
cigar.  There  was  a  time  when  these 
words  would  have  checked  the  severest 
decrees  of  the  highest  magistrate :  now 
when  they  fire  off  *  that  gun,'  the  Frwich 
soldiers  stand  at  its  mouth,  laugh,  and 
say:  *'Boom!  you  have  no  balls  for 
your  cartridges! 

The  wine  finished,  our  two  artists 
took  up  thdr  line  of  march  for  the 
object  that  had  outlived  so  many  mil- 
lions on  millions  of  human  beings,  and 
at  last  reached  it,  discovering  its  abode 
afiir  0%  by  the  crowd  of  fkir-  and  un- 
fiiir,  or  red-haired  Saxons,  who  were 
thronging  up  a  staircase  of  a  house  near 
the  Ripetta,  as  if  a  steamboat  were  ring- 
ing her  last  bell  and  the  plank  were 
being  drawn  in. 

*And  pray,  can  you  tell  me.  Mister 
Buller,  if  it's  a  positive  fact  that  the 
man  has  been  so  long  as  they  say,  at 
work  on  the  thing?' 

*And  ah  1  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it,  myself.    Fve  been  told  that  he 
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has  worked  on  it,  to  be  sure,  fbr  faSL 
tiiirtj  years ;  and  I  may  say  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  has  it  done  at  last,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  packed  up  and  sent  away 
to  St  Petersburg  next  week.  And  how 
do  you  like  tike  Hotel  Min^nra  ?  I  think 
it's  not  a  very  <Mrty  inn,  but  the  waiters 
are  veiy  demandii^,  and  the  fleas ^ 

*  I  beg  you  won't  speak  of  them,  it 
makes  my  blood  run  cold.  Haye  you 
Been  the  last  copy  of  Galignani  t  The 
Americans,  I  am  glad  to  see,  hare  had 
trouble  with  us,  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  properly  punished.  Do  you  know 
the  Di^e  of  Bigghed  is  in  town  ? ' 

'ReaHyl  and  when  did  he  come — and 
where  is  the  Duchess  ?  oh !  —  she's  a 
Tery  amiable  lady  —  but  here's  the  pic- 
ture!' 

.Ushered  in,  or  preceded  by  tiiia  rattle- 
headed talk,  Gaper  and  Rogean  stood 
at  last  before  Iranhofs  celebrated  paint- 
ing—  finished  at  last!  Thirty  years' 
work,  and  tiie  result? 

A  yeiy  unsatisfactory  stream  of  water, 
a  crowd  of  Orientals,  and  our  Saviour 
descending  a  hilL 

The  general  impression  left  on  the 
mind  after  seeing  it,  was  like  that  pro- 
duced by  a  wax-work  show.  Nature 
was  titiyestied;  ease,  grace,  freedom, 
were  wanting :  evidently  the  thirty 
years  might  hare  been  better  spent 
collecting  beetles  or  dried  grasses. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  studio  hung 
sketches  painted  during  visits  the  artist 
had  made  to  the  East  Here  were  stud- 
ies of  Eastern  heads,  costumes,  trees, 
floO  by  river-side,  sand  in  the  desert, 
copied  with  scrupulous  care  and  precise 
truth,  yet,  when  they  were  all  together 
m  the  great  painting,  the  combined  eflbot 
wasa  fidhire. 

The  artist,  tiiey  said,  had,  during  this 
long  period,  received  an  annual  pension 
cf  so  many  roubles  from  the  Russian 
government,  and  had  taken  hra  time 
about  it  At  last  it  was  eompleted ;  the 
painting  that  had  outlasted  a  generation 
was  to  be  sent  to  St  Petersburg  to 
hibernate  after  a  lifetime  spent  in  sunny 
Italy.  Weill  after  all,  it  was  better 
•woiih  the  money  paid  for  it  than  that 


paid  for  nine  tenths  of  those  kingly  toys 
in  the  baby-house  Green  Chambers  of 
Dresden.    Le  Rot  ^amnse  1 

And  the  white-haired  Saxons  came  in 
shoals  to  the  studio  to  see  the  painting 
with  thirty  years'  labor  on  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  their  oracles  had  judged  it, 
so  did  they :  for  behold  I  gay  colors  are 
tabooed  in  the  mythology  of  the  Poker- 
ites,  and  are  classed  with  perfumes, 
dance-music,  and  Jollity,  and  art  earns 
a  precarious  livelihood  in  their  land, 
where  all  knowledge  of  it  is  supposed 
to  be  tied  up  with  the  enjoyers  of  pri- 
mogeniture. 

ROVIH  THKATKES. 

The  ApoBo,  where  grand  opera,  sand- 
wiched with  moral  ballets,  is  given  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners,  principally, 
would  be  a  fine  house  if  you  could  only 
see  it ;  but  when  Caper  was  in  Rome, 
the  oil-lamps,  showing  you  where  to  iit 
down,  did  not  reveal  its  proportions,  or 
the  dresses  of  the  box-beauties,  to  any 
advantage ;  and  as  oH-lamps  will  smoke, 
there  settled  a  veil  over  the  theatre  to- 
wards tfie  second  act,  that  draped  Com- 
edy like  Tragedy,  and  then  set  her  to 
coughing. 

During  Carnival  a  melancholy  ball  or 
two  was  given  there:  a  few  wild  for- 
eigners venturing  in  masked,  believed 
they  had  mistaken  the  house,  for  al- 
though many  women  were  wandering 
around  in  domino,  they  found  the  Roman 
young  men  unmasked,  walking  about 
dressed  in  canes  and  those  dress-coats, 
fiuniliarly  known  as  tail-coats,  which 
cause  a  man  to  look  like  a  swallow  with 
the  legs  of  a  crane,  and  wearing  on  their 
impassive  fkces  the  appearance  of  men 
waiting  for  an  oyster  -  supper — or  an 
earthquake. 

The  commissionaire  at  the  hotel  al- 
ways recommends  strangers  to  go  to 
tiie  Apollo :  *  I  will  git  you  16ge,  sare, 
first  tier  —  more  noble,  sare.' 

The  Capranica  Theatre  is  next  in  size 
and  importance ;  it  is  beyond  the  Pan- 
theon, out  of  the  foreign  quarter  of 
Rome,  and  you  will  find  in  it  a  Roman 
audience — to  a  limited  extent  Salvini 
acted  there  in  OtMlo,  and  filled  tiie 
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character  admirably;  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  lago  received  even  more  ap- 
plause than  Othello;  Italians  know 
such  men  profoundly — they  are  Figaros 
turned  tmdertakers.  Opera  was  given 
at  the  Gapranica  when  the  Apollo  was 
dosed. 

The  Valle  is  a  small  establishment, 
where  Romans,  pure  Uood,  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  and  the  nobility  who  did  not 
hang  on  to  foreigners,  were  to  be  found. 
Giuseppina  Qassier,  who  has  since  sung 
in  America,  was  prima -donna  there, 
i^pearing  generally  in  tiie  Sonnamhultk 

But  ihe  Gapranica  Theatre  was  the 
resort  for  the  Roman  minenti,  decked  in 
all  their  bravery.  Here  came  the  shoe- 
maker, the  tailor,  and  the  soudl  artisan, 
all  with  their  wives  or  women,  and  with 
them  the  wealthy  peasant  who  had  ten 
cents  to  pay  for  entrance.  Here  the 
audienoe  wept  and  laughed,  ^ipkuded 
the  actors,  and  talked  to  each  other  from 
one  Rde  of  the  house  to  the  other. 
Here  the  plays  represented  Roman  Hfe 
in  the  rough,  and  were  full  of  weirds 
and  expressions  not  down  in  Any  dic- 
tionary or  phra8e-bo<^;  nor  in  these 
local  displays  were  foi^tten  various 
Roman  peculiarities  of  accentuation  of 
words,  and  curious  intonations  of  voice. 
The  Roman  people  indulge  in  chest- 
notes,  leaving  head-notes  to  the  Neiqidi- 
tans,  who  certainly  do  not  possess  such 
smoothness  of  tongue  as  would  classify 
them  among  their  brethren  in  the  old 
proverb :  *  When  the  oonAision  of 
tongues  happened  at  the  building  <^ 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  if  the  Italian  had 
been  there,  Kimrod  would  have  made 
him  a  pla^berer  I  * 

You  will  do  wdl,  if  you  want  to  learn 
from  the  stage  and  audience,  the  Roman 
plebt,  their  customs  and  language,  to 
attend  the  G^>raBica  Theatre  often ;  to 
attend  it  in  *  fitt^ue-dress,'  and  in  gentie 
mood,  being  neither  shocked  nor  aston- 
ished if  a  good-looking  Roman  youth 
should  call  your  attention  to  the  fr^ 
that  there  is  a  beautiful  girl  in  the  box 
to  the  left  hand,  and  inquire  if  you 
know  whether  Ae  is  the  dau^ter  of 
Sand  Stefoni,  the  grocer  ?    And  should 


tiie  man  on  the  other  side  offer  yon 
some  pumpkin-seeds  to  eat,  by  all  means 
accept  a  fow ;  you  can^t  tell  what  they 
may  bring  forUi,  if  you  will  only  plant 
them  cheerftdly. 

Do  not  thii^  it  strange  if  a  doctM* 
on  the  stage  recommends  conserve  of 
vipers  to  a  consumptive  patient;  for 
these  poisonous  reptiles  are  caught  in 
large  numbers  in  the  mountains  bade  of 
Rome,  and  sdd  to  the  dty  apothecaries, 
who  prepare  large  quantities  of  them 
for  their  customers. 

When  you  see^  perhaps  the  hero  of 
the  play,  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of 
anger  and  fiery  wrath  by  some  untoward 
event,  proceed  calmly  to  cut  up  two 
lemons,  squeese  into  a  tumbler  their 
juice,  and  then  drink  it  down  —  learn 
that  it  is  a  common  Roman  remedy,  for 
anger. 

Or  if;  when  a  piece  of  cro<^eiy,  or 
other  fragile  artide,  may  be  brdcen,  you 
notice  one  of  the  actors  carefblly  count- 
ing the  [Heces,  do  not  think  it  is  done  in 
order  to  reconstruct  the  artide,  but  to 
guide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  lotteiy- 
ticket 

When  you  notice  that  on  one  of  his 
hands  the  second  finger  is  twined  over 
the  first,  of  the  Rightfiil  -  hdr  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Wrongful -heir,  you  may 
know  that  the  first  is  guarding  himself 
against  the  Evil  Eye  supposed  to  bd(mg 
to  the  second. 

And — ^the  list  could  be  extended  to  an 
indefinite  l^igth — you  will  learn  more, 
by  going  to  the  Gapranica. 

At  the  Metastaaio  Theatre  there  was 
a  French  vaudeville  company,  passably 
good,  attended  by  a  French  audienee, 
the  minority  officers  and  soldiers.  Here 
were  presented  such  attractive  plays  as 
La  FemfM  qui  Mard^  or  'The  Woman 
who  Bites ; '  SullwJMi  the  hero  of  whidi 
gets  hier^  fri$n  very  gray,  that  is,  blue, 
that  is,  very  tipsy,  and  at  the  dose,  as- 
tonishes the  audienoe  with  the  moral: 
To  get  tight  is  human  I  JkMahy  eta, 
etc.  The  Frendi  are  not  very  well  be- 
loved by  the  Romans  pure  and  sinqile ; 
it  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that 
their  bnguage  should  be  laughed  at. 
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One  morning  Rome  woke  up  to  find 
pUcards  all  over  the  dtj,  headed : 

FRENCH 

TAUGHT  IN  raiRTT-MZ  LBieOHS  I 
Apply  to  If  QMleQr  ID-An>4a 

A  few  days  afterward  a]^>eared  a  fear- 
fill  wood-cut,  the  head  of  a  jackass,  with 
his  tongue  hanging  down  several  inches, 
and  under  it,  th^  words,  in  Italian: 
*  The  only  tongue  yet  learnt  in  less  than 
thirty-six  lessons  I* 

Caper,  seated  one  night  in  the  par- 
quette  of  the  Metastasio^  had  at  his  side 
a  Frendi  infiuitry  soldier.  In  oonrersa- 
tion  he  asked  him : 

*  How  long  have  you  been  in  Rome  ? ' 

*  Three  years,  Mosau,^ 

•Wouldn't  you  Eke  to  return  to 
Prance?' 

'NotatalL' 

'Why  not?' 

'Wine  is  cheap,  here,  tobacco  not 
dear,  the  ladies  are  extremely  kind: 
toila  tout ! ' 

'  You  have  all  these  in  France.' 

*C?tti,  Mo9»u  I  but  when  I  return  there 
I  shall  be  a  fiumer  again;  and  it's  a 
frightful  fact  that  you  may  plow  your 
heart  out  without  turning  up  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  these  articles  there  I ' 

French  soldiers  still  protect  Rome  — 
and  *  these  artides  there.' 

THE   BXABOS   OV  4RT. 

'Can  you  tell  me,'  said  Uncle  Bffi 
Browne  to  Rogean,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  about  to  ask  a  hard  conundrum, 
*why  beards,  k)ng  hwr,  and  art,  riways 
go  together?* 

'Of  comrse,  art  ^^ws  out  beards 
along  with  talent;  paihts  and  bristles 
must  go  together;  but  high-art  drives 
Ibe  hair  of  the  head  in,  and  cUndies  it 
Among  artists  first  and  last  there  have 
been  men  with  gluit  minds,  and  they 
have  known  it  was  their  duty  to  show 
their  mental  power:  the  beard  is  the 
index.' 

•But  the  beard  points  downward,' 
suggested  Caper,  'and  not  inward.' 

•Thai  depends ^ 


*^  On  pomade  Hon^oiBO-^of  beeswax,' 
interrupted  Caper. 

•  Exactly ;  but  let  me  answer  Unde 
Bill.  To  begin,  we  may  safely  assert 
tiiat  an  artist's  Hfe — here  in  Rome,  for 
instance— is  about  as  independent  a  one 
as  society  will  tolerate ;  its  laws,  as  to 
shaving  especially,  he  ignores,  and  car- 
ing very  little  for  the  Rules  of  the  Toi- 
lette, as  duly  published  by  the  hon  ton 
journals,  uses  his  razor  for  mending 
lead -pencils,  and  permits  his  beard  to 
enjoy  long  vacation  rambles.  Again: 
those  who  first  set  the  example  of  long 
beards,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  for  example, 
who  painted  his  own  portrait  with  a  fiill 
beard  a  fbot  long,  were  men  who  moved 
ft^m  prindple,  and  I  have  the  belief 
that  were  Leonardo  alive  to-day,  he 
would  say: 

•  •  My  son,  and  well-beloved  Rocjean, 
titto  !  and  let  mb  talk.  Know,  then, 
that  I  did  permit  my  beard  luxuriant 
length  —  for  a  reason.  Thou  dost  not 
know,  but  I  do,  that  among  the  andent 
Egyptians  they  worshiped  in  their  deity 
the  male  and  female  principle  combined; 
so  the  exponents  of  this  belief  the 
Egyptian  priests,  endeavored  in  their 
attire  to  show  a  mingling  of  the  male 
and  female  sex;  they  wore  long  gar- 
ments like  women,  vergogna  !  they  wore 
long  hair,  guai  !  and  ^ey  shaybd  their 
FACES  I  It  pains  me  to  say,  that  theit' 
indecent  example  is  followed  even  to 
this  day,  by  the  priests  of  what  should 
be  a  purer  and  iSetter  religion. 

^*3il&neiof  I  have  not  yet  said  my 
say.  Among  Eastern  nations,  their 
proverbs,  and  what  is  better,  their  cus- 
toms, show  a  powerful  protest  against 
this  impure  old  faith.  Tou  have  seen 
the  flowing  beards  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans, especially  the  Turks,  and  their 
short -shaved  heads  of  hair,  and  you 
may  have  heard  of  their  words  d  wis- 
dom: 

•••Longhair,  little  brain.' 

•  •  And  that  eloquent  sentence : 

'   *■  •  'Who  has  no  beard  has  no  author- 
Hy.' 

^•They  have  other  saymgs,  whidi  I 
can  not  approve  of;  for  instance : 
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*  *  *  Do  Bot  buy  a  red-haired  person,  do 
not  sell  one,  either ;  if  you  have  any  in 
the  house,  drive  them  away.' 

'  *  I  say  I  do  not  improve  of  this,  !br 
the  majorify  of  the  English  have  red 
heads,  and  people  who  want  to  buy  my 
pictures  I  never  would  drive  out  ctf  my 
house,  mat  / ' ' 

^Come,'  said  Gap«r,  'Leonardo  do 
longer  speaks  i^en  there  is  a  question 
of  buying  or  selling.  Assume  the  first 
person.' 

'Another  excellent  reason  for  artists 
in  Rome  to  wear  beards  is,  that  where 
their  foreign  names  can  not  be  pro- 
nounced, they  are  often  called  by  the 
size,  ool<M>,  or  shape,  of  this  &ce-drapery. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  CM 
Greco,  where  the  waiters,  who  have  to 
charge  for  coffee,  etc.,  when  the  artist 
does  not  happen  to  have  the  change 
about  him,  are  compelled  to  give  him  a 
name  on  their  hooka,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance,  I  know  that  they  are  called 
from  their  beards.  I  have  a  memoran- 
dum of  these  nicknames :  I  am  called 
Barhone,  or  Big-bearded ;  and  you,  Ga- 
pw,  are  down  as  Sharhato  IngUie^  the 
Shaved  Englishman,' 

*  Hm ! '  spoke  Caper,  *  I  an't  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  I  don't  shave ;  my  beard 
has  to  come  yet' 

'What  is  my  namef  asked  Uncle 
Bill 

^Puga  8&mpre,  or  He  Pays  Always* 
A  countryman  of  mine  is  called  JSqffl 
Rici,  or  Big  Moustache;  another  one, 
BarbsUct,  Little  Beurd }  another,  Bctr- 
Heeia,  Shabby  Beard ;  another,  Barla 
NerOy  Blade  Beard;  and,  of  course^ 
there  is  a  Ba/rba  Bo$$a,  or  Bed  Beard. 
Some  of  the  other  names  are  funny 
enough,  and  would  by  no  means  pleaae 
their  owners.  There  is  Zoppo  Franoete^ 
the  Lame  Frendunan ;  JScapigU^ney  the 
Bowdy;  Pappagallo,  the  Parrot;  Mi' 
lordo  ;  Furioso  ;  and  one  friend  of  ours  is 
known,  whenever  he  forgets  to  pay  two 
baiocchi  for  his  coffee,  as  San  JPietr^  / ' 

*  Well,'  said  Unde  Bill,  '  TU  tell  you 
why  I  thought  you  artists  wore  long 
beurds :  that  when  you  were  hard  up, 
and  couldn't  buy  brushes,  you  might 


have  the  material  ready  to  make  yoor 
own.' 

'  You're  wrong.  Uncle,'  remarked  Ca- 
per ;  '  when  we  can't  buy  them,  we  get 
trusted  for  them — that's  our  way  of 
having  a  brash  with  the  enemy.' 

'  That  will  do,  Jim,  that  will  do;  say 
no  more.  None  of  the  artists'  beards 
here,  can  compare  with  one  belonging  to 
a  buffalo  -  and  -  prairie  painter  who  lives 
out  in  St  Louis  —  it  is  so  long  he  ties 
the  ends  together  and  uses  it  for  a  boot- 
jack.    Good-night,  boys,  good-night  I ' 

A  CALICO-PAimrEB. 

Rocjean  was  finishing  his  after-dinn^r- 
ical  coffee  and  cigar,  when  looking  up 
from  Las  NbvedadeSy  containing  the  lat- 
est news  from  Madrid,  and  in  which  he 
had  just  read  en  Roma  e»  donde  hof 
m^8  mendigoSy  Rome,  is  where  most 
beggars  are  found ;  London,  where  most 
engineers,  lost  women,  and  rat-terriers, 
abound;  Brussels,  where  women  who 
smoke,  are  all  round — looking  up  from 
this  interesting  reading,  he  saw  opposite 
him  a  young  man,  whose  acquaintance 
he  knew  at  a  glance,  was  worth  making. 
Refinement,  common-sense,  and  energy 
were  to  be  read  plainly  in  bis  face. 
When  he  left  the  caf4,  Rocjean  asked 
an  artist,  with  long  hair,  who  was  fast 
smoking  himself  to  the  color  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  if  he  knew  the 
man?' 

'  No-o-oo,  I  believe  he's  some  kind  of 
H  caliiH>i>ainter.' 

'Whatr 

'  Oh  I  a  feller  that  makes  designs  for 
acaUeodsiU.' 

Not  long  afterward  Rocjean  was  inr 
Irodueed  to  hm,  «nd  feimd  him,  as  first 
impressions  taught  him  he  would — a 
man  well  wortib  knowing.  He  was 
making  a  hdiday-visit  to  Borne,  las  sc^ 
tied  residence  b^ng  in  Paris,  where  his 
occupation  was  designer  of  patterns  for 
a  huge  calico-mill  in  the  United  States. 
A  New-Yorker  by  birth,  oooBequeatily 
more  of  a  cosmopolitan  than  the  proritt- 
dal  lifo  <ii  our  other  AoMricaa  dties  will 
tolerate  <Mr  can  create  in  their  duldren, 
Charles  Gordon  was  every  indi  a  man. 
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and  a  bitter  foe  to  every  liar  and  thiel 
He  was  well  inlbnned,  for  he  had,  as  » 
bojr,  been  solidly  instructed;  he  wa^ 
polite,  refined,  for  be  had  been  well  edu- 
cated. His  life  was  a  story  often  told : 
mercantile  parent,  very  wealthy;  ton 
sent  to  college ;  talent  for  art^  developed 
at  the  expense  of  trigonometry  and 
morning  -  prayers  ;  mercantile  parent 
fails,  and  falls  from  Fifth  ayenu^e  to 
Brooklyn,  preparatory  to  embarking  for 
the  land  of  those  who  have  failed  and 
fidlen  —  wherever  that  is.  Son  wears 
loDg  hair,  and  believes  he  looks  like  ^e 
painter  who  was  killed  by  a  baker's 
daoghter,  writes  trashy  versea  abeut  a 
man  who  was  vnronged,  and  went  off 
and  howled  himself  to  a  long  repose, 
sick  of  this  vale  of  tears,  et  cetera. 
Finally,  in  the  midst  of  his  despair, 
long  hair,  bad  poetry  and  painting,  an 
enterprising  friend,  who  sees  he  hag  an 
eye  for  color,  its  harmonies  and  ooup 
trasts,  raises  him  with  a  strong  hand 
into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  exertion 
for  a  useful  and  definite  end  —  makes 
him  a  *"  calico-painter.* 

It  was  a  great  scandal  for  the  Bohe- 
mians of  art  to  find  this  calico^painter 
received  every  where  in  refined  and  in- 
telligent society,  while  they,  with  all 
their  airs,  long  hairs,  and  shares  of  im- 
pudence, could  not  enter— they,  the  cre- 
ators of  Medoras,  Magdalens,  Our  Ladies 
of  Lorette,  Brigands'  Brides,  Madame 
not  In,  Ciq>tive  Eaiights,  Mandoline 
Players,  Grecian  Mothers,  Love  in  Re- 
pose, Love  in  Sadness,  Moonlight  on  the 
Waves,  Last  Tears,  Resignation,  Broken 
Lutes,  Dutch  Flutes,  and  other  mock- 
sentimental-titled  paintings. 

^  God  save  me  from,  being  a  gazelle  1 ' 
said  the  monkey. 

*  God  save  us  firom  being  utility  calico- 
painters  ! '  cried  the  high-minded,  dirty 
cavaliers  who  were  not  cavaliers,  as  th^ 
once  more  rolled  over  in  their  smoke* 
bouse. 

*In  1854,'  said  Gordon,  one  day,  to 
Rocjean,  after  their  acquamtance  had 
ripened  into  firiendship,  *  I  was  indeed  in 
sad  circumstances,  and  was  passing 
through  a  phase  of  life  when  bad  to- 


baooo,  acting  on  an  empty  stomad),  gave 
me  a  glimpse  of  the  Land  of  the  Grum- 
blers. One  long  year,  and  all  that  was 
changed ;  then  I  woke  up  to  reality  and 
practical  life  ina 'OaUce-Mill;'  then  I 
wrote  the  lines  you  have  asked  me  about 
Take  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

EED1VIVU8. 


*fl»  Mt  in  a  gnrret  in  Kfly-fbur, 
To  weloome  Flfty-fiv«. 

*  Qod  knows,'  said  he,  ^  if  anetber  year 

Will  find  this  man  alive. 
J  was  bom  for  love,  I  live  in  song, 
Yet  loveless  and  songless  I'm  passing  along. 

And  the  world  ?  —  Hurrah  I 

Great  aoul,  sing  on ! 

*  He  sat  in  the  dark,  in  Fifty-four, 

To  welcome  Fifty-five. 
*Ood  knows,*  said  he,  *  if  another  year 

rU  any  better  thrive. 
I  was  bom  for  light,  I  live  in  the  son, 
Yet  in  darkness,  and  snnless,  Vm  pastung  on^ 
And  the  world  \  —  Hiurah  ! 
Great  soul,  shine  on  I ' 

^  He  sat  in  the  cold,  in  Fifty-four, 
To  welcome  Fifty-five. 

*  God  knows,'  said  he,  *  I'm  fond  of  fire, 

From  warmth  great  joy  derive. 
I  was  bom  warm  -  hearted,  and  oh  I  it's 

wrong 
For  them  all  to  eoldly  pass  along : 
And  the  world  ?  —  Hurrah ! 
Great  soul,  bum  on ! ' 

'  He  sat  in  a  home,  in  mfty-llve, 
To  welcome  Flftynsix. 

*  Throw  open  the  doors  I '  he  cried  aloud, 

*  To  all  whom  Fortune  kicks  ! 

I  was  bom  for  love,  I  was  bom  for  song, 
And  great-hearted  irmc  my  halls  shall 
throng. 

And  the  world  f  *- Huirah ! 

Great  soul,  sing  on  I ' 

*  He  sat  in  bright  light,  in  Fifty-five, 

To  welcome  Fifty-eix. 

*  More  lights  I '   he  cried  out  with  joyont 

shout, 

*  Night  ne'er  with  day  should  mix. 
I  was  born  for  light,  I  live  in  the  sun, 
In  the  Joy  of  others  ray  life's  begun. 

And  the  world ! —  Hurrah ! 
Great  soul,  shine  on ! ' 

*  He  sat  in  great  warmth,  in  Rfty-five, 

To  welcome  Fifty-six, 
In  a  glad  and  merry  company 
Of  brave,  true-hoarted  Bricks ! 
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^  I  was  born  for  wannth,  I  was  bom  for  lore^ 
Tvo  found  tbem  all,  thank  Ood  above ! 
And  the  world  ? — Ah !  bah  I 
Great  sonl,  move  on  I  " 

A  PATBON  or  AIT. 

The  Roman  aeuon  was  neaily  OT«r : 
travekrs  ware  soakkig  preparations  to 
fly  out  of  one  gate  as  the  Malaria  should 
enter  bj  the  other;  for,  according  to 
popular  report,  this  fisarful  disease  en- 
ters, the  last  day  of  April,  at  midnight, 
and  is  in  fiill  possession  of  the  city  on 
the  first  day  of  May.  Roe|ean,  not  hav- 
ing any  fears  of  it,  was  preparing  not 
only  to  meet  it,  but  to  go  out  and 
spend  the  summer  with  it;  it  costs 
something,  however,  to  keep  compa- 
ny with  La  Malaria,  and  our  artist  had 
but  little  money:  he  must  sell  some 
paintings.  Now  it  was  unfortunalbe  for 
him  that  though  a  good  painter,  he  was 
a  bad  salesman;  he  never  kept  a  Kst  of 
all  the  arrivals  of  his  wealthy  country- 
men or  other  strangers  who  bought 
paintings ;  he  never  ran  after  them,  laid 
them  imder  obligations  with  drinks, 
dinners,  and  drives ;  for  he  had  neither 
the  indination  nor  that  capital  which  is 
so  important  for  a  picture-merchant  to 
possess  in  order  to  drive — a  heavy  trade, 
and  achieve  SQooess — such  as  it  is.  Roc- 
jean  had  friends,  and  warm  ones;  so 
that  whenever  they  Judged  his  finances 
were  in  an  anbarrasaed  state,  they  vd- 
untarily  sent  wealthy  sensible  as  well 
as  wealthy  insensible  patrons  of  art  to 
his  aid,  the  Utter  going  as  Dutch  gal- 
liots laden  with  doubloons  might  go  to 
the  relief  of  a  poor,  graceful  felucca, 
thrown  on  her  beam-ends  by  a  squalL 

One  morning  there  glowed  in  Roc- 
jean^  s  studio  the  portly  forms  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Shodd,  together  with 
the  tall,  fiiigile  figure  of  Miss  TilKe 
Shodd,  daughter  and  heiress  apparent 
and  transparent  Roqjean  welcomed 
them  as  he  would  have  manna  in  the 
desert,  for  he  judged  by  the  air  and 
manner  of  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  that 
he  was  on  picture -buying  bent  He 
even  gayly  smiled  when  Ifiss  Shodd, 
pointing  out  to  her  fitther,  with  her 
parasol,  some  beauty  in  a  painting  on 


the  easel,  run  its  point  along  Ae  canvas, 
oaitting  a  green  streak  fixmi  the  top  of 
a  stone  pine  to  extend  fitmi  the  tree 
same  miks  into  the  distant  mountains 
of  the  Abruaxi — the  paint  was  not  dry  t 

She  made  several  hysterical  shouts  of 
horror  after  committing  this  little  act, 
Mid- then  sealing  herself  in  an  arm-chair, 
proceeded  to  take  a  mental  inventory  of 
the  articles  ^  furniture  in  the  studio. 

Mr.  Shodd  explained  to  Rocjean  that 
he  was  a  plain  man : 

This  was  apparent  at  si^t 

That  he  was  an  uneducated  man : 

This  asserted  itself  to  the  eyes  and  ears. 

After  which  self-denial,  he  commenced 
*  pumping '  the  artist  on  various  subjects, 
assuming  an  ignorance  of  things  which, 
to  a  casual  observer,  made  him  appear 
like  a  fool;  to  a  thoughfihl  person,  a 
knave:  the  wh<^e  done  hi  order,  per- 
haps, to  learn  about  some  trifle  which 
a  plain,  straightforward  question  would 
have  elicited  at  once.  Rocjean  saw  his 
man,  and  led  him  a  foarfhl  gallop  in 
order  to  thoroughly  examine  his  action 
and  style. 

Spite  of  Ids  commercial  lifo,  Mr.  Shodd 
had  found  thne  to  '  self-educate  *  himself 
— he  meant  self4nstroct— and  having 
a  retentive  memory,  and  a  not  always 
strict  regard  for  truth,  was  looked  up  to 
by  the  humble-ignorant  as  a  very  colum- 
biad  in  argument,  the  only  iknlt  to  be 
found  with  whidi  gun  was,  that  when  It 
was  drawn  from  its  quiescent  state  into 
action,  its  effective  force  was  compara- 
tively nothing,  one  half  the  chai*ge 
escaping  through  the  large  touch-hole  of 
untruth.  Discipline  was  entirely  want- 
ing in  Mr.  Shodd^s  composition.  A  man 
who  undertakes  to  be  his  own  teacher 
rarely  punishes  his  scholar,  rarely  checks 
him  with  rules  and  practice,  or  accustoms 
him  to  order  and  subor^nation.  Mr. 
Shodd,  therefore,  was — undisciplined :  a 
raw  recruit,  not  a  soldier. 

Of  course,  his  conversation  was  all 
contradictory.  In  one  breath,  on  the 
8etf«bnegation  principle,  he  would  say, 
*I  don't  know  any  thing  about  paint- 
ings ;  *  in  tiie  next  breath,  his  overween- 
ing egotism  would  make  him  loudly 
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proclftim:  *  There  nev^  waa  but  one 
paints  in  this  world,  and  hoA  BMne  is 
Hockskins ;  he  fires  in  mj  tsfni,  askd  he 
knows  more  than  any  ef  your  *  old  maa* 
tersM  /  ought  te  know  r  Or, '/am 
mn  unedueaM  man/  meaning  unin- 
Btroeted ;  immediately  following  it  with 
the  assertion:  *A11  teachers,  sdiolu^ 
and  colleges  are  useless  foHy,  and  all 
education  is  wcnrthless,  except  s^«edu- 
cation.* 

Uiyfortimately,  self- education  is  too 
(^en  only  edn<»^tion  of  self ! 

After  carefully  examining  all  Ro^jean's 
pictures,  he  settled  his  attention  on  a 
simset  view  orer  the  Oampagna,  leaving 
Mr&Shodd  to  talk  wilh  our  artist  You 
have  seen — all  have  seen — more  than 
one  Mrs.  Sbodd ;  by  nature  and  innate 
refinement,  ladies ;  (the  ^  lattle  Dorrits ' 
Didcens  shows  to  his  belo?ed  country- 
Boen,  to  prove  to  them  that  not  aU 
BobiMfy  is  nobly  bom — a  very  mild 
lesson,  whidi  they  refuse  to  regard;) 
Mrs.  Shodds  who^  married  to  Ifr.  Shodds, 
pass  a  life  of  silwdt  protest  against  brutal 
words  and  boorish  actions.  With  but 
few  opportunities  to  add  acquirable 
graces  to  natuml  ease  and  self-posses- 
sion, there  was  that  in  her  kindly  tone 
of  voice  and  gentle  manner  winning  the 
heart  of  a  gentleman  to  respect  her  as 
be  would  his  mother.  It  was  her  mis* 
8ion  to  atone  for  h^  husband's  sins,  and 
she  fulfilled  her  duty ;  more  eould  not 
be  asked  of  her,  for  his  sins  were  many. 
The  daughter  was  a  copy  oi  the  father, 
in  crindine ;  taking  to  affectation — ^which 
IB  vulgarity  in  its  most  offensive  form — 
as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  Even  h^ 
dress  was  marked,  not  by  tiiat  neatness 
which  shows  refinement,  but  by  preci- 
sion, which  in  dress  is  vulgar.  One 
^ance,  and  you  saw  the  woman  who  in 
another  age  would  have  thrown  her 
glove  to  the  tiger  for  her  lover  to  pidc 
upl 

Among  Ro<^ean*s  palntmgs  was  the 
portrait  oi  a  very  beautifUl  woman, 
made  by  him  years  befbre,  wh^i  he 
first  be^une  an  artist,  and  long  before 
he  had  been  induced  to  abandon  portndt- 
pamting  for  landscape.     It  was  never 


shown  to  studio-visitors,  and  was  placed 
with  its  fiice  against  the  wall,  behind 
other  paintings.  In  moving  one  of  these 
to  plaoe  it  in  a  good  li^t  on  the  easel,  it 
ML  with  the  others  to  the  floor,  face  up- 
penoost;  and  while  Bo^ean,  with  a 
paintmg  in  his  hands,  could  not  stoop  at 
once  to  replace  it,  Miss  Shodd's  sharp 
eyes  discovered  the  beauti^  &ce,  and, 
hffl*  curiosity  being  exdted,  nothing 
would  do  but  it  must  be  placed  on  the 
easel  Unwil&ig  to  refine  a  request 
firom  the  daughter  of  a  Patron  <^  Art  in 
perspeedve,  Rocjean  complied,  and,  when 
the  portrait  was  placed,  glancing  toward 
Hrs.  %odd,  had  the  8atisfiM;tion  of  read- 
ing in  her  eyes  true  admira^m  for  the 
startling^  lovely  face  looking  out  so 
womanly  from  the  canvas. 

'Hml'  saidShodd  the  &ther,  'quite 
a  fancy  head.' 

'CHi  1  it  is  an  exact  portrait  of  Julia 
Ting ;  if  she  had  sat  for  her  likeness,  it 
couldn't  have  hem.  better.  I  must  have 
the  painting,  pa,  for  Julia's  sake.  I 
must  It^s  a  nai]^ty  word,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
Rocjean  ?  but  it  is  so  expressive  I ' 

*■  Unfbrtunstely,  the  portrait  is  not  for 
sale;  I  placed  it  on  tiie  easel  only  in 
order  not  to  refuse  your  request' 

Mr.  Shodd  saw  the  road  open  to  an 
argument  He  was  in  ecstasy;  a  long 
argument — an  argument  fiill  of  churlish 
flings  and  boorish  slurs,  which  he  fondly 
believed  passed  f(Mr  polished  satire  and 
keen  irony.  He  did  not  know  Rocjean  ; 
he  never  could  know  a  man  like  him ;  he 
never  could  learn  the  truth  tint  confi- 
dence will  overpower  strength ;  only  at 
last,  when  throng  his  hide  and  bristles 
entered  the  flashing  steel,  did  he,  totter- 
ing backwards,  open  his  eyes  to  the  fitct 
that  he  had  found  his  master — ^diat,  too, 
in  a  poor  devil  of  an  artist 

The  landscapes  were  all  thrown  aside; 
Shodd  must  have  tiiat  portrait  His 
daughter  had  set  her  heart  on  having  it, 
he  said,  and  could  a  gentleman  refiise  a 
lady  any  thing  f 

'  It  is  on  tlus  very  account  I  r^fhse  to 
part  with  it,'  answered  Rocjean. 

It  instantly  penetratod  ShodcPs  head 
that  aU  this  refUsal  was  only  design  on 
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the  part  of  the  artist,  to  obtain  a  higher 
price  for  the  work  than  he  could  other- 
wise hope  for;  and  so,  with  'v^hat  he 
believed  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy, 
he  at  once  eeased  importuning  the  artist, 
and  shortly  departed  from  the  studio, 
preceding  his  wife  with  his  daughter  on 
his  arm,  leaving  the  consoler,  and  by  all 
means  his  best  hal^  to  atone,  by  a  few 
kind  words  at  parting  with  the  artist,  for 
her  husband's  sins. 

*  And  there,'  thought  Bo<^ean,  as  the 
door  closed,  *"  goes  ^  a  patron  of  art '  — 
and  by  no  means  the  worst  pattern.  I 
hope  be  will  meet  with  Chapin,  and  buy 
an  Orphan  and  an  Enterprise  statue; 
once  in  his  house,  they  will  prove  to 
every  observant  man  the  owner's  taste.' 

Mr.  Shodd,  having  a  point  to  gain, 
went  about  it  with  elephantine  grace  and 
dexterity.  The  portrait  he  had  seen  at 
Ro(jean's  studio  he  was  determined  to 
have.  He  invited  the  artist  to  dine  with 
him — the  artist  sent  his  regrets ;  to  ac- 
company him,  ^  with  the  ladies,'  in  his 
carriage  to  Tivoli — the  artist  politely 
declined  the  invitation;  to  a  convena- 
ziorUy  the  invitation  from  Mrs.  Shodd — a 
previous  engagement  prevented  the  art- 
ist's acceptance. 

Mr.  Shodd  changed  lus  tactics.  He 
discovered  at  his  banker's  one  day  a 
keen,  communicative,  wiry,  shrewd,  etc., 
etc,  enterprising,  etc,  *made  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  sort  of  a  little  man, 
named  Briggs,  who  was  traveling  in 
order  to  travel,  and  grumble.  Mr.  Shodd 
'came  the  ignorant  game'  over  this 
Briggs ;  pumped  him,  without  obtaining 
any  information,  and  finally  turned  the 
conversation  on  artists,  denouncing  the 
entire  body  as  a  set  of  the  keenest 
swindlers,  and  citing  the  instance  of 
one  he  knew  who  had  a  painting  which 
he  believed  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  man  to  buy,  simply  because  the 
artist,  knowing  tiiat  he  (Shodd)  wished 
it,  would  not  set  a  price  on  it,  so  as  to 
have  a  very  high  one  offered  (I)  Mr. 
Briggs  instantly  was  deeply  interested. 
Here  was  a  chance  for  him  to  display 
before  Shodd  of  Shoddsville  his  shrewd- 
ness, keenness,  and  so  forth.  He  volun- 
teered to  buy  the  painting. 


In  Rome,  an  artist's  studio  may  be  his 
castle,  or  it  may  be  an  Exchange.  To 
have  it  the  first,  you  must  affix  a  notice 
to  your  studio-door  announcing  that  all 
entrance  of  visitors  to  the  studio  is  forbid- 
den except  on,  say,  Monday  firom  twelve 
M.  to  three  p.m.  This  is  the  baronial  man- 
ner. But  the  artist  who  is  not  wealthy 
or  has  not  made  a  name,  must  keep  an 
Exchange,  and  receive  all  visitors  who 
choose  to  come,  at  almost  any  hours — 
model  hours  excepted.  So  Briggs,  learn- 
ing fix>m  Shodd,  by  careful  cross -ques- 
tioning, the  artist's  name,  address,  and  a 
description  of  the  painting,  walked  there 
at  once,  introduced  himself  to  Rocjean, 
shook  his  hand  as  if  it  were  the  handle 
of  a  pump  upon  which  he  had  serious 
intentions,  and  then  began  examining 
the  paintings.  He  looked  at  them  all, 
but  there  was  no  portrait  He  asked 
Rocjean  if  he  painted  portraits ;  he  found 
out  that  he  did  not  Finally,  he  told  the 
artist  that  he  had  heard  some  one  say — 
he  did  not  remember  who— that  he  had 
seen  a  very  pretty  head  in  his  studio, 
and  asked  Ro<jean  if  he  would  show  it 
to  him. 

'  You  have  seen  Mr.  Shodd  lately,  I 
should  think?'  said  the  artist^  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Briggs. 

A  suggestion  of  a  clean  brick-bat 
passed  under  a  sheet  of  yellow  tissue- 
paper  was  observable  in  the  hard  cheeks 
of  Mr.  Briggs,  that  being  the  final  rem- 
nant of  all  appearance  of  modesty  left  in 
the  sharp  man,  in  the  shape  of  ablush. 

*  Oh !  yes ;  every  body  knows  Shodd 
— man  of  great  talent — generous,'  said 


'  Mr.  Shodd  may  be  very  well  known,^ 
remarked  Rocjean  measuredly,  *  but  the 
portrait  he  saw  is  not  well  known ;  he 
and  his  family  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  seen  it  Perhaps  it  may  save  you 
trouble  to  know  that  the  portout  I  have 
several  times  refused  to  sell  him  will 
never  be  sold  while  I  Uve.  The  common 
opinion  that  an  artist,  like  a  Jew,  will 
sell  the  old  clo'  from  his  back  for  money, 
is  erroneous.' 

lilr.  Briggs  shortly  after  this  left  the 
studio,  slightly  at  a  discount,  and  as  if 
he  had  been  measured,  as  he  said  to 
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himself;  and  then  and  there  determined 
to  say  nothing  to  Shodd  about  his  fidling 
in  his  mission  to  the  savage  artist  But 
Shodd  found  it  all  out  in  the  first  con- 
Tersation  he  made  with  Briggs;  and 
very  bitter  were  his  feelings  when  he 
learnt  that  a  poor  devil  of  an  artist 
dared  possess  any  thing  he  could  not 
buy,  and  moreover  had  a  quiet  moral 
sti^ngth  which  the  vulgar  man  feared. 
In  his  ai^OT,  Shodd,  with  his  disregard 
for  truth,  commenced  a  fearful  series  o. 
attacks  against  the  artist,  regaling  every 
<me  he  dared  to  with  the  coarsest  slan- 
ders, in  tiie  vilest  language,  against  the 
painter's  character.  A  very  few  days 
sufficed  to  circulate  them,  so  that  they 
reached  Rocjean^s  ears ;  a  very  few  min- 
utes passed  bef<ffe  the  artist  presented 
himself  to  the  eyes  of  Shodd,  and,  for- 
tunately finding  him  alone,  told  him  in 
four  words,  *You  are  a  slanderer;* 
mentioning  to  him,  beside,  that  if  he 
ever  uttered  another  slander  against  his 
name,  he  should  compel  him  to  give  him 
instantaneous  satis&ction,  and  that,  as 
an  American,  Shodd  knew  what  that 
meant. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  liar  and 
slanderer  is  a  coward ;  consequently  Mr. 
Shodd,  with  the  consequences  before  his 
eyes,  never  again  alluded  to  Rocjean, 
and  shortly  left  the  dty  for  Naples,  to 
bestow  the  light  of  his  countenance 
there  in  his  great  character  of  Art  Pa- 
tron. 

*It  is  a  heart -touching  face,*  said 
Caper,  as  one  morning,  while  hauling 
over  his  paintings,  Rocjean  brought 
the  portrait  to  light  which  the  cunning 
Shodd  had  so  longed  to  possess  for  cu- 
pidity's sake. 

*I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  thrown 
Psyche  to  the  Gnomes  to  be  torn  to 

VOL.  IL  20 


pieces,  if  I  had  given  such  a  face  to 
Shodd.  If  I  had  sold  it  to  him,  I  should 
have  been  d^;raded;  for  the  women 
loved  by  man  should  be  kept  sacred  in 
memory.  She  was  a  girl  I  knew  in 
Prague,  and,  I  think,  with  six  or  eight 
exceptions,  the  loveliest  one  I  ever  met. 
Some  night,  at  sunset,  I  shall  walk  over 
the  old  bridge,  and  meet  her  as  we 
parted;  apropos  of  which  meeting,  I 
once  wrote  some  words.  Hand  me  that 
portfolio,  will  you  ?  Thank  you.  Oh  I 
yes ;  here  they  are.  Now,  read  them. 
Caper ;  out  with  them ! 

ANEZKA  OD  PBAHA. 

Tears,  weary  years,  since  on  the  Moldau 

bridge, 
By  the  five  stars  and  cross  of  Nepomuk, 
I  kissed  the  scarlet  sunset  from  her  lips : 
Anezka,  fair  Bohemian,  thon  wert  there  I 

Bark  waves  beneath  the  bridge  were  running 

fast, 
In  haste  to  bathe  the  shining  rooks,  whence 

rose 
Tier  over  tier,  the  gleaming  domes   and 

spires. 
Turrets  and  minarets  of  the  Holy  City, 
Its  crown  the  Hradschin  of  Bohemia's  kings. 
O'er  Wysscherad  we  saw  the  great  stars 

shine; 
We  felt  the  night -wind   on   the   rushing 

stream; 
We  drank  the  air  as  if  'twere  Melnick  wine. 
And  every  draught  whirled  us  still  nearer 

Nebe : 
Anezka,  fbir  Bohemian,  thon  wert  there ! 

Why  ever  gleam  thy  black  eyes  sadly  on  me  t 
Why  ever  rings  thy  sweet  voice  in  my  ear? 
Why  looks  thy  pale  face  from  the  drilUng 

foam- 
Dashed   by  the  wild   sea   on   this  distant 

shore — 
Or  from  the  white  donds  does  it  beckon  mo  ? 

My  own  heart  answers :    On  the  Moldau 

bridge, 
Anezka,  we  will  meet  to  part  no  more. 
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Mb.  Anthony  Trollope's  work  enti- 
tled North 'America  has  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  curiosity  has 
at  length  been  satisfied.     Great  as  has 
been  this  curiosity  among  his  friends,  it 
can  not,  however,  be  said  to  have  been 
wide-spread,  inasmuch  as  up  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  book  of  travels,  com- 
paratively few  were  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  TroUope  in  this  country. 
When  Charles  Dickens  visited  America, 
our  people  testified  their  admiration  of 
his  homely  genius  by  going  mad,  receiv- 
ing him  with   frantic  acclamations  of 
delight,  dining  him,  and  suppering  him, 
and  going  through  the  *  pump -handle 
movement  *  with  him.     Mr.  Dickens  was, 
in  consequence,  intensely  bored  by  this 
attestation  of  popular  idolatry  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States,  and  looked 
upon  us  as  ofSdous,  absurd,  and  dis- 
gusting.    Officious  we  were,  and  absiird 
enough,  surely,  but  far  from  being  dis- 
gusting.    He  ought  hardly  to  beget  dis- 
gust whose  youth  and  inexperience  leads 
him  to  extravagance  in  his  kindly  de- 
monstrations toward  genius.     However, 
Mn  Dickens  went  home  rather  more 
impressed  by  our  faults,  which  he  had 
had    every  opportunity  of  inspecting, 
than  by  our  virtues,  which  possessed 
fewer  salient  features  to  his  humorous 
eye.     Two  books — American  Notes  and 
Martin  Ghuzzlewit  —  were  the  product 
of  his  tour  through  America.     There- 
upon, the  American  people  grew  very 
indignant.    Their  Dickens-love,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  intensity,  turned  to  Dick- 
ens-hate,  and  ingratitude  was  consid- 
ered to  be  synonymous  with  the  name 
of  this  novelist     We  gave  him  every 
chance  to  see  our  follies,  and  we  snub- 
bed his  cherished  and  chief  object  in 
visiting  America,  concerning  a  copyright 
There  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  Dick- 
ens, an  Englishman  and  a  caricaturist, 
should  have  painted  us  in  the  colors 
that  he  did.    There  is  scarcely  less  won- 


der that  Americans,  at  that  time,  all  in 
the  white -heat  of  enthusiasm,  should 
have  waxed  angry  at  Dickens'  cold  re- 
turn to  so  much  warmth.  But,  reading 
these  books  in  the  light  of  1862,  there 
are  few  of  us  who  do  not  smile  at  the 
rage  of  our  elders.  We  see  an  uproar- 
iously funny  extravaganza  in  Martin 
Chuzzlewity  which  we  can  well  afford  to 
laugh  at,  having  grown  thicker-skinned, 
and  wonder  what  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Notes  so  very  abominable  to  an 
American.  Mr.  Dickens  was  a  humor- 
ist, not  a  statesman  or  philosopher, 
therefore  he  wrote  of  us  as  a  disap- 
pointed humorist  would  have  been 
tempted  to  write. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  TroUope' s 
advent  in  this  country  would  have  given 
rise  to  any  remark  or  excitement,  his 
novels,  clever  though  they  be,  not  hav- 
ing taken  hold  of  the  people's  heart  as 
did  those  of  Dickens.  He  came  among 
us  quietly ;  the  newspapers  gave  him  no 
flourish  of  trumpets ;  he  traveled  about 
imknown ;  hence  it  was,  that  few  knew 
a  new  book  was  to  be  written  upon 
America  by  one  bearing  a  name  not 
over-popular  thirty  years  ago.  Curios- 
ity was  confined  to  the  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  Mr.  TroUope,  who  were 
naturally  not  a  Uttle  anxious  that  he 
should  conscientiously  write  such  a  book 
as  would  remove  the  existing  prejudice 
to  the  name  of  TroUope,  and  render 
him  personaUy  as  popular  as  his  novels. 
For  there  are,  we  beUeve,  few  intelligent 
Americans  (and  Mr.  TroUope  is  good 
enough  to  say  that  wo  of  the  North  are 
aU  intelligent)  who  are  not  ready  to 
*faire  raimahle^  to  the  kindly,  genial 
author  of  North-America^  It  is  not 
being  rash  to  state  that  Mr.  TroUope,  in 
his  last  book,  has  not  disappointed  his 
warmest  personal  friends  in  this  coun- 
try, and  this  is  saying  much,  when  it  is 
considered  that  many  of  them  are  radi- 
cally opposed  to  him  in  many  of  his 
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ofnnionS)  and  mogt  of  them  hold  very 
different  yiews  firom  him  in  regard  to 
the  present  war.  They  are  not  disap- 
pointed, hecause  Mr.  TroUope  has  labored 
to  be  hnpartial  in  his  criticisms.  He 
has,  at  least,  endeavored  to  lay  aside 
his  English  prejudices  and  judge  us  in 
a  spirit  of  truth  and  good-fellowship. 
Mr.  TroDope  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
British  book -making  upon  America, 
when  he  wrote:  *If  I  could  in  any 
small  degree  add  to  the  good  feeling 
which  should  exist  between  two  nations 
which  ought  to  love  each  other  so  well, 
and  which  do  hang  upon  each  other  so 
constantly,  I  should  think  that  I  had 
cause  to  be  proud  of  my  work.'  In 
saying  this  much,  Mr.  TroUope  has  said 
what  others  of  his  ilk— Bulwer,  Thack- 
eray, and  Dickens  —  would  not  have 
said,  and  he  may  well  be  proud,  or,  at 
least,  he  can  afford  not  to  be  proud,  of 
a  superior  honesty  and  frankness.  Ho 
has  won  for  himself  kind  thoughts  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  were  Amer- 
icans convinced  that  the  body  EngUsh 
were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  there  would  be  little  left  of  the 
resuscitated  *  soreness.' 

In  his  introduction,  Mr.  TroUope 
frankly  acknowledges  that  *it  is  very 
hard  to  write  about  any  country  a  book 
that  does  not  represent  the  country  de- 
scribed in  a  more  or  less  ridiculous  point 
of  view.*  He  confesses  that  he  is  not 
a  philosophico-poUtical  or  politico-statis- 
tical or  a  statistico-scientific  writer,  and 
hence,  *  ridicule  and  censure  run  glibly 
from  the  pen,  and  form  themselves  into 
sharp  paragraphs,  which  are  pleasant  to 
the  reader.  Whereas,  eulogy  is  com- 
monly dull,  and  too  frequently  sounds 
as  though  it  were  false.'  We  agree  with 
him,  that  *  there  is  much  diflBculty  in 
expressing  a  verdict  which  is  intended 
to  be  favorable,  but  which,  though  favor- 
able, shall  not  be  falsely  eulogistic,  and 
though  true,  not  offensive.'  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  has  not  been  offensive  either  in  his 
praise  or  dispraise ;  and  when  we  look 
upon  him  in  the  light  in  which  he  paints 
himself —  that  of  an  English  novelist  — 
he  has,  at  least,  done  his  best  by  us. 


We  could  not  expect  from  him  such  a 
book  as  Emerson  wrote  on  English 
Traits^  or  such  an  one  as  Thomas 
Buckle  would  have  written  had  death 
not  staid  his  great  work  of  Civiliza' 
Hon,  Nor  could  we  look  to  him  for 
that  which  John  Stuart  MiU  —  the  Eng- 
Ush De  TocqueviUe  —  alone  can  give. 
For  much  that  we  expected  we  have 
received,  for  that  which  is  wanting  we 
shall  now  find  fault,  but  good-naturedly, 
we  hope. 

Our  first  ground  of  complaint  against 
Mr.  '^ToMoye^^  North 'America^  is  its  ex- 
treme verbosity.  Had  it  been  condensed 
to  one  hal^  or  at  least  one  third  of  its 
present  size,  the  spirit  of  the  book  had 
been  less  weakened,  and  the  taste  of  the 
pubUc  better  satisfied.  The  question 
natiu*any  arises  in  an  inquiring  mind,  if 
the  author  could  make  so  much  out  of  a 
six  months'  tour  through  the  Northern 
States,  what  would  the  consequences 
have  been  had  he  remained  a  year,  and 
visited  Dixie's  land  as  well  ?  The  con- 
clusions logicaUy  arrived  at  are,  to  say 
the  least,  very  un&vorable  to  weak-eyed 
persons  who  are  condemned  to  read  the 
cheap  American  edition.  Life  is  too 
short,  and  books  are  too  numerous,  to 
allow  of  repetition ;  and  at  no  time  is 
Mr.  TroUope  so  guilty  in  this  respect  as 
when  he  dUates  upon  those  worthies.  Ma- 
son and  SUdeU,  in  connection  with  the 
Trent  affair.  It  was  very  natural,  espe- 
ciaUy  as  England  has  come  off  first-best 
in  this  matter,  that  Mr.  TroUope  should 
have  made  a  feature  of  the  Trent  in 
reporting  the  state  of  the  American 
pulse  thereon.  One  reference  to  the 
controversy  was  desirable,  two  endur- 
able, but  the  third  retimi  to  the  charge 
is  likely  to  meet  with  impatient  excla« 
mations  from  the  reader,  who  heartUy 
sympathizes  with  the  author  when  he 
says :  *  And  now,  I  trust,  I  may  finish 
my  book  without  again  naming  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason.' 

It  certainly  was  rash  to  rave  as  we 
did  on  this  subject,  but  it  was  quite 
natural,  when  our  jurists,  (even  the  Hon. 
Caleb  Gushing)  who  were  supposed  to 
know  their  business,  assured  us  that  we 
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had  right  on  our  side.  It  was  extremely 
ridiculous  to  put  Captain  Wilkes  upon  a 
pedestal  a  little  lower  than  Bunker-Hill 
monument,  and  present  him  with  a 
hero's  sword  for  doing  what  was  then 
considered  only  his  duty.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  diat  time  the 
mere  performance  of  duty  by  a  public 
officer  was  so  extraordinary  a  phenome- 
non that  loyal  people  were  brought  to 
belieye  it  merited  especial  recognition. 
Our  GoYemment,  and  not  the  people, 
were  to  blame.  Had  the  speech  of 
Charles  Sumner,  dehyered  on  his  *  field- 
day,'  been  the  verdict  of  the  Washing- 
ton CMnti  pretious  to  the  reception  of 
England's  expostulations,  the  position 
taken  by  America  on  this  subject  would 
have  been  highly  dignified  and  honor- 
able. As  it  is,  we  stand  with  feathers 
ruffled  and  torn.  But  i^  as  we  suppose, 
the  Trent  imbroglio  leads  to  a  purifica- 
tion of  maritime  law,  not  only  America, 
but  the  entire  commercial  world  wiU  be 
greatly  indebted  to  the  super-patriotism 
of  Captain  Wilkes. 

*  The  charming  women  of  Boston '  are 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  their  friend  Mr. 
Trollope,  for  ridiculing  their  powers 
of  argumentation  apropos  to  Captain 
Wilkes,  for  Mr.  Trollope  must  confess 
they  knew  quite  as  much  about  what 
they  were  talking  as  the  lawyers  by 
whom  they  were  instructed.  They  have 
had  more  than  their  proper  share  of 
revenge,  however,  meted  out  for  them 
by  the  reviewer  of  the  London  Critic^ 
who  writes  as  follows : 

^  Mr.  Trollope  was  in  Boston  when  the  first 
news  about  the  Trent  arrived.  Of  coarse, 
every  body  was  full  of  the  subject  at  once — 
Mr.  Trollope,  we  presume,  not  excluded— 
albeit  he  is  rather  sarcastic  upon  the  young 
ladies  who  began  immediately  to  chatter 
about  it.  *  *  Wheaton  is  quite  clear  about  it,' 
said  one  young  girl  to  me.  It  was  the  first 
I  had  heard  of  Wheaton,  and  so  hi  was 
obliged  to  knock  under.'  Yet  Mr.  Trollope, 
knowing  very  little  more  of  Wheaton  than 
he  did  before,  and  obviously  nothing  of  the 
great  authorities  on  maritime  law,  inflicts 
upon  his  readers  page  after  page  of  argu- 
ment upon  the  Trent  aflkir,  not  half  so  de- 
lightful as  the  pretty  babble  of  the  ball-room 
belle.    With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Trollope, 


and  hia  attractions,  we  are  quite  sure  that  we 
would  much  sooner  get  our  international 
law  from  the  Ups  of  the  fair  Bostonian  than 
fromkU: 

After  such  a  champion  as  this,  could 
the  fitir  Bostonians  have  the  heart  to 
assail  Mr.  Trollope  ? 

Mr.  Trollope  treats  of  our  civil  war  at 
great  length ;  in  &ct,  the  reverberations 
of  himself  on  this  matter  are  quite  as 
objectionable  as  those  in  the  Trent  affitir. 
But  it  is  his  treatment  of  this  sulject 
that  must  ever  be  a  source  of  regret  to 
the  earnest  thinkers  who  are  gradually 
becoming  the  masters  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policy,  who  constitute  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  land,  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army,  and  who  are  riifunging 
the  original  character  of  the  war  into 
that  of  a  holy  crusade.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored, because  Mr.  Trollope's  book  will 
no  doubt  influence  English  opinion,  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  therefore  militate 
against  us,  and  we  ah-eady  know  how 
his  mistaken  opinions  have  been  seized 
upon  by  pro-slavery  journals  in  this 
country  as  a  honne  houche  which  they 
rarely  obtain  from  so  respectable  a 
source;  the  more  palatable  to  them, 
coming  firom  that  nationality  which  we 
have  always  been  taught  to  believe  was 
more  abolition  in  its  creed  than  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  himself,  and  firom  whose 
people  we  have  received  most  <tf  our 
lectures  on  the  sin  of  slavery.  It  is 
sad  that  so  fine  a  nature  as  that  of  Mr. 
Trollope  should  not  feel  conscience- 
stricken  in  believing  that  'to  mix  up 
the  question  of  general  abolition  with 
this  war  must  be  the  work  of  a  man  too 
ignorant  to  understand  the  real  subject 
of  the  war,  or  too  false  to  his  country  to 
regard  it'  Tet  it  is  strange  that  these 
*too  ignorant'  or  'too  fidse'  men  aro 
the  very  ones  that  Mr.  Trollope  holds 
up  to  admiration,  and  declares  that  any 
nation  might  be  proud  to  claim  their 
genius.  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  Emer- 
son and  Motley,  to  whom  we  could  add 
almost  all  the  well-known  thinkers  of 
the  coimtry,  men  after  his  own  heart  in 
most  things,  belong  to  this  'ignorant' 
or  'fidse'  sect   Is  it  their  one  madness  ? 
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That  is  a  strange  madness  whidi  be- 
sets our  greatest  men  and  women;  a 
marvelous  anomaly  surely.  Tet  there 
must  be  something  sympathetic  in  abo- 
litionism to  Mr.  Troll<^>e,  for  he  prefers 
Boston,  the  centre  of  this  ignorance,  to 
all  other  American  cities,  and  finds  his 
friends  for  the  most  part  among  these 
'fidse  ones,  by  which  we  are  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  Trollope  is  by  nature  an  abo- 
litionist, but  that  circumstances  hare 
been  unfaTorable  to  his  proper  deyelop- 
ment  And  these  circumstances  we  as- 
cribe to  a  hasty  and  superficial  visit  to 
the  British  West-India  colonies. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  his  entertaln- 
\vig  book  on  trarels  in  the  West-Indies 
and  Spanish  Main,  Mr.  Trollope  under- 
takes to  prove  that  enumcipation  has 
both  ruined  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  British  islands  and  degraded  the 
free  blacks  to  a  level  with  the  idle  bruta 
Mr.  Trollope  is  still  firm  in  this  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  statistics  of  the 
Blue  Book,  which  prove  that  these  colo- 
nies never  were  in  so  flourishing  a  con- 
dition as  at  present  We,  in  America, 
have  also  had  the  same  &ct  demonstrated 
by  figures,  in  that  rery  plainly  written 
book  called  the  Ordeal  of  Free  -Labor. 
Mr.  Trollope,  no  doubt,  saw  some  very 
lazy  negroes,  wallowing  in  dirt,  and  liv- 
ing only  for  the  day,  but  later  develop- 
ments hare  proved  that  his  investiga- 
tions could  have  been  simply  those  of  a 
dilettante.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  planters  who  have  been  shorn  of 
thdr  riches  by  the  edict  of  Emancipa- 
tion, should  paint  the  present  condition 
of  tiie  blacks  in  any  thing  but  rose- 
colors,  and  we,  of  course,  believe  that 
Mr.  Trollope  believes  what  he  has  writ- 
ten. He  is  none  ihe  less  mistaken,  if 
we  are  to  pin  our  fiedth  to  the  Blue  Book, 
which  we  are  told  never  lies.  And  yet, 
believing  that  emancipation  has  made  a 
greater  brute  than  ever  of  the  negro, 
Mr.  Trollope  rejoices  in  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued  by  the  home  govern- 
ment. If  both  white  man  and  black 
man  are  worse  off  than  they  were  before, 
what  good  could  hare  been  derived  from 
the  reform,  and  by  what  right  ought  he 


to  rejoice  f  Mr.  Trollope  claims  to  be 
an  anti-slavery  man,  but  we  must  con- 
fess that  to  our  way  of  arguing,  the 
ground  he  stands  upon  in  this  matter 
is  any  thing  but  terra  flrma.  Mr.  Trol- 
lope was  probably  thinking  of  those 
dirty  West-India  negroes  when  he  made 
the  following  comments  upon  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Wendell  Phillips : 

'I  have  sometimes  thought  that  there  is 
no  being  so  venomous,  so  bloodthirsty,  as  a 
professed  philanthropist ;  and  that  when  the 
philanthropist's  ardor  lies  negro -ward,  it 
then  assumes  the  deepest  die  of  venom  and 
bloodthirstiness.  There  are  four  millions 
of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  none  of 
whom  have  any  capacity  for  self-maintenance 
or  self-control.  Four  millions  of  slaves, 
with  the  necessities  of  children,  with  the 
passions  of  men,  and  the  ignorance  of  sav- 
ages I  And  Mr.  Phillips  would  emancipate 
these  at  a  blow  ;  would,  were  it  possible  for 
lum  to  do  so,  set  them  loose  upon  the  soil 
to  tear  their  masters,  destroy  each  other,  and 
make  such  a  hell  upon  earth  as  has  never 
even  yet  oome  &om  the  uncontrolled  pas- 
sions and  unsatisfied  wants  of  men.' 

Mr.  Trollope  should  have  thought 
twice  before  he  wrote  thus  of  the  Amer- 
ican negro.  Were  he  a  competent  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  his  opinion  might 
be  worth  something;  but  as  he  never 
traveled  in  the  South,  and  as  his  know- 
ledge of  the  negro  is  limited  to  a  surface 
acquaintance  with  the  West-Indies,  we 
maintain  that  Mr.  Trollope  has  not  only 
been  unjust,  but  ungenerous.  Four 
millions  of  slaves,  none  of  whom  have 
any  capacity  for  self  -  maintenance  or 
self-control !  Whom  are  we  to  believe  ? 
Mr.  Trollope,  who  has  never  been  on  a 
Southern  plantation,  or  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  f  Mr.  Pierce,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  contrabands  at 
Fortress  Monroe  and  at  Hilton  Head, 
officers  attached  to  Bumside^s  Division, 
and  last  and  best,  General  David  Hunter, 
an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  went 
to  Sout^- Carolina  with  anti- abolition 
antecedents  ?  All  honor  to  General 
Hunter,  who,  unlike  many  others,  has 
not  shut  his  eyes  upon  facts,  and,  like  a 
rational  being,  has  yielded  to  the  logic 
of  events.  It  is  strange  that  these  au- 
thorities, all  of  whom  possess  the  confi- 
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dence  of  the  GoTemment,  should  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Trollope.  None  self- 
maintaining  ?  Kobert  Small  is  a  pure 
negro.  Is  he  not  more  than  self-main- 
taining ?  Has  he  not  done  more  for  the 
Federal  Government  than  any  white 
man  of  the  Gulf  States  ?  Tillman  is  a 
negro ;  the  best  pilots  of  Uie  South  are 
negroes :  are  they  not  self-maintaining  ? 
Kansas  has  welcomed  thousands  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  to  her  hospitable  doors,  not 
as  paupers,  but  as  laborers,  who  have 
taken  the  place  of  those  white  men  who 
•  have  gone  to  fight  the  battles  which 
they  also  should  be  allowed  to  take  part 
in.  The  women  have  been  gladly  ac- 
cepted as  house  -  servants.  Does  not 
this  look  like  self-maintenance  ?  Would 
negroes  be  employed  in  the  army  if  they 
were  as  Mr.  Trollope  pictures  them? 
He  confesses  that  without  these  four 
millions  of  slaves  the  South  would  be  a 
wilderness,  therefore  they  do  work  as 
slaves  to  the  music  of  the  slave-drivers' 
whip.  How  very  odd,  that  the  moment 
men  and  women  (for  Mr.  Trollope  does 
acknowledge  them  to  be  such)  own 
themselvesy  and  are  paid  for  the  sweat 
of  theup  brow,  they  should  forget  the 
trades  by  which  they  have  enriched  the 
South,  and  become  incapable  of  main- 
taining themselves  —  they  who  have 
maintained  three  hundred  and  fiily 
thousand  insolent  slave-owners  1  Given 
whip-lashes  and  the  incubus  of  a  white 
family,  the  slave  will  work ;  given  free- 
dom and  wages,  the  negro  wonH  work. 
Was  there  ever  stated  a  more  palpable 
fallacy  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  declare  fur- 
ther that  the  Hilton  Head  experiment  is 
a  success,  although  the  negroes,  wanting 
in  slave-drivers  and  in  their  musical 
instruments,  began  their  planting  very 
late  in  the  season  f  Is  it  necessary  to 
give  Mr.  Trollope  one  of  many  figures, 
and  prove  that  in  the  British  West-India 
colonies  free  labor  has  exported  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  pounds 
of  sugar  annually,  whereas  slave  labor 
only  exported  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  millions  three  hundred  thousand  f 
and  this  in  a  climate  where,  unlike  even 
the  Southern  States  of  North- America, 


there   is    every   inducement   to   indo- 
lence. 

Four  millions  of  slaves,  none  of  whom 
are  capable  of  self-control,  who  possess 
the  necessities  of  children,  the  passions 
of  men,  and  the  ignorance  of  savages  I 
We  really  have  thought  that  the  many 
thousands  of  these  four  millions  who 
have  come  under  the  Federal  jurisdic^ 
tion,  exercised  considerable  self-control, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  some 
localities  they  have  been  left  entire  mas- 
ters of  themselves,  have  in  other  in- 
stances labored  months  for  the  Govern- 
ment imder  promise  of  pay,  and  have 
had  that  pay  prove  a  delusion.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  fair  to  judge  of  a  whole  by  a 
part  Given  a  bone,  Professor  Agassis 
can  draw  the  animal  of  which  the  bone 
forms  a  part  Given  many  thousands 
of  negroes,  we  ^ould  be  able  to  judge 
somewhat  of  four  millions.  Had  Mr. 
Trollope  seen  the  thousands  of  octo- 
roons and  quadroons  enslaved  in  the 
South  by  their  own  fathers,  it  would 
have  been  more  just  in  him  to  have 
attributed  a  want  of  uJf-control  to  the 
masters  of  these  four  millions.  We 
do  not  know  what  Mr.  Trollope  means  by 
*the  necessities  of  children.'  Children 
need  to  be  sheltered,  fed,  and  closed, 
and  so  do  the  negroes,  but  here  the 
resemblance  ends;  for  whereas  child- 
ren can  not  take  care  of  themselves,  the 
negro  can,  provided  there  is  any  opp(»r- 
tunity  to  work.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  temporary  distress  must 
arise  among  fugitives  in  localities  where 
labor  is  not  plenty ;  but  does  this  estab- 
lish the  black  man's  incapacity  ?  Revo- 
lutions, especially  those  which  are  in- 
ternal, generally  bring  in  their  train 
distress  to  laborers.  Then  we  are  told 
that  the  slaves  are  endowed  with  tho 
passions  of  men ;  and  very  glad  are  we 
to  know  this,  for,  as  a  love  of  liberty 
and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  things 
for  fi'eedom,  is  one  of  the  loftiest  pas- 
sions in  men,  were  he  devoid  of  this 
passion,  we  should  look  wiUi  much  less 
confidence  to  assistance  from  the  negro 
in  this  war  of  fireedom  versus  slavery, 
tiian  we  do  at  present    In  stating  that 
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the  slayes  are  as  Ignorant  as  savages, 
Mr.  TroUope  pays  an  exceedingly  poor 
compliment  to  the  Southern  whites,  as 
it  would  naturally  he  supposed  that 
constant  contact  with  a  superior  race 
would  have  civilized  the  negro  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  especially  as  he  is  known 
to  he  wonderfully  imitative.  And  such 
is  the  case;  at  least  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  who  has  heen  bom  and  bred 
in  a  slave  State,  thinks  so.  As  a  whole, 
they  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
*poor  white  trash,*  and  individually 
they  are  vastly  superior  to  this  *  trash.* 
It  is  true,  that  they  can  not  read  or 
write,  not  fix)m  want  of  aptitude  or  de- 
sire, as  the  teachers  among  the  contra- 
bands write  that  their  desire  to  read 
amounts  to  a  passion,  in  many  cases, 
even  among  the  hoary-headed,  but  be- 
cause the  teaching  of  a  slave  to  read  or 
write  was,  in  the  good  old  times  before 
the  war»  regarded  and  ptmished  as  a 
criminal  offense.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
we  can  not  go  back  to  the  Union  at  it 
woi!  In  this  ignorance  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  the  negroes  are  not 
unlike  a  large  per  centage  of  the  popiih 
lations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

'And  Mr.  Phillips  would  let  these  ig- 
norant savages  loose  upon  the  soil  to 
tear  their  masters,  destroy  each  other, 
and  make  such  a  hell  upon  earth  as  has 
never  even  yet  come  from  the  uncon- 
trolled passions  and  unsatisfied  wants 
of  men  1  *  IS  Mr.  TroUope  were  read  in 
the  history  of  emancipation,  he  would 
know  that  there  has  not  been  an  in- 
stance of  *sudi  a  heU  upon  earth'  as 
he  describes.  The  American  negro  is  a 
singularly  docUe,  affectionate,  and  good- 
natured  creature,  not  at  aU  given  to  de- 
stroying his  kind  or  tearing  his  master, 
and  the  least  inclined  to  do  these  things 
at  a  time  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
them.  A  slave  is  likely  to  kUl  his  mas- 
ter to  gain  his  freedom,  but  he  is  not 
fond  enough  of  murder  to  kiU  him  when 
no  object  is  to  be  gained  except  a  halter. 
.The  record  so  far  proves  that  the  mas- 
ters have  shot  down  their  slaves  rather 
than  have  them  faU  into  the  hands  of 
the  Union  troops.    Even  granting  Mr. 


TroUope*s  theory  of  the  negro  disposi- 
tion, no  edict  of  emancipation  could 
produce  such  an  effect  as  he  predicts,  to 
the  moBters^  at  least  They,  in  revenge, 
might  shoot  down  their  slaves,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  victims  would  be  unable 
to  defend  themselves,  from  the  fact  that 
aU  arms  are  sedulously  kept  from  them. 
The  slaves  would  run  away  in  greater 
numbers  than  they  do  at  present,  would 
give  us  valuable  information  of  the  enemy, 
and  would  sweU  our  ranks  as  soldiers, 
if  permitted,  and  kiU  their  rebel  masters 
in  the  legal  and  honorable  way  of  war. 
It  is  likely  that  Mr.  TroUope,  holding 
the  black  man  in  so  Uttle  estimation, 
would  doubt  his  abilities  in  this  capaci- 
ty. Fortunately  for  us,  we  can  quote 
as  evidence  in  our  fitvor  from  General 
Hunter's  late  letter  to  Congress,  which, 
for  sagacity  and  elegant  sarcasm,  is  un- 
rivaled among  American  state  papers. 
General  Hunter,  after  stating  that  the 
*  loyal  slaves,  unlike  their  fugitive  mas- 
ters, welcome  him,  aid  him,  and  supply 
him  with  food,  labor,  and  information, 
working  with  remarkable  industry,'  con- 
cludes by  stating  that  Hhe  experiment 
of  arming  the  blacks,  so  fiur  as  I  have 
made  it,  has  been  a  complete  and  even 
marvelous  success.  They  are  sober, 
docUe,  attentive,  and  enthusiastic,  di$- 
playing  great  natural  capacity  for  ac- 
quiring the  duties  of  the  soldier.  They 
are  eager  beyond  aU  things  to  take  the 
field  and  be  led  into  action,  and  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  officers  who 
have  had  charge  of  them,  that  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  cUmate  and  country,  they 
wiU  prove  invaluable  auxiliaries,  fully 
equal  to  the  simUar  regiments  so  long 
and  successfuUy  used  by  the  British 
authorities  in  the  West-India  Islands. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  it  is  my 
hope,  there  appearing  no  possibiUty  of 
other  reinfcnrcements,  owing  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  campaign  on  the  penin- 
sula, to  have  organized  by  the  end  of 
next  fidl,  and  to  be  able  to  present  to  the 
Government,  firom  forty -eight  to  fifty 
thousand  of  these  hardy  and  devoted 
soldiers.' 
Mr.  TroUope  declares  that  without  the 
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slaves  the  South  would  be  a  wilderness ; 
he  also  says  that  the  North  is  justified 
in  the  present  war  against  the  South, 
and  although  he  doubts  our  ability  to 
attain  our  ends  in  this  war,  he  would  be 
very  glad  if  we  were  yictorious.  If 
these  are  his  opinions,  and  if  further,  he 
considers  slarery  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
war,  then  why  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  does  he  not  advocate  that  which 
would  bring  about  our  lasting  success  ? 
He  expresses  his  satisfiu^on  at  the 
probability  of  emancipation  in  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  and  yet  rather 
than  that  abolition  should  triumph  uni- 
yersally,  he  would  have  the  Gulf  States 
go  off  by  thems^ves  and  sink  into  worse 
than  South -American  insignificance,  a 
curse  to  themselyes  from  the  very  rea- 
son of  slavery.  This,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  is  vastly  more  cruel  to  the 
Souths  than  even  the  *  hell  upon  earth,' 
which,  supposing  it  were  possible,  eman- 
cipation would  create.  A  massacre  could 
affect  but  one  generation :  such  a  state 
aP  things  as  Mr.  TroUope  expects  to  see 
would  poison  numberless  generations. 
The  Northern  brain  is  gradually  ridding 
itself  of  mental  fog,  begotten  by  South- 
em  influences,  and  Mr.  Trollope  will  not 
live  to  see  the  Gulf  States  sink  into  a 
moral  Dismal  Swamp.  The  day  is  not 
fiir  distant  when  a  God-fearing  and  just- 
ice-loving people  will  give  these  States 
their  choice  between  Emancipation  and 
death  in  their  *last  ditch,*  which  we 
suppose  to  be  the  Chilf  of  Mexico.  Re- 
pulses before  Richmond  only  hasten  this 
end.  *But  Congress  can  not  do  this,' 
says  Mr.  Trollope.  Has  martial  law  no 
virtue?  We  object  to  the  title,  *An 
Apology  for  the  War,'  which  Mr.  Trol- 
lope has  given  to  one  of  his  chapters ; 
and  with  the  best  of  motives,  he  takes 
great  pains  to  prove  to  the  English  pub- 
lic how  we  of  the  North  could  not  but 
fight  the  South,  however  losing  a  game 
it  might  be.  No  true  American  need 
beg  pardon  of  Europe  for  this  war,  which 
is  the  only  apology  we  can  make  to  civ- 
ilisation for  slavery.  Mr.  Trollope  states 
the  worn-out  cant  that  the  secessionists 
of  the  South  have  been  aided  and  abet- 


ted by  the  fimatical  abolitionism  (j(  the 
North.  Of  course  they  have :  had  there 
been  no  slavery,  there  would  have  been 
no  abolitionists,  and  therefore  no  seces- 
sionists. Wherever  th^e  is  a  wrong, 
there  are  always  persons  &natical 
enou^  to  cry  out  against  that  wroi^. 
In  time,  the  few  fiuiatics  become  the 
minority,  and  conquer  the  wrong,  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  the  easy-going  pres- 
ent, but  to  the  gratitude  of  a  better 
fiiture.  The  Abolitionists  gave  birth  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  of  course  the 
triumph  of  the  Republican  party  was 
the  ikther  to  secession ;  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  mourn  that  it  was  so ;  rather 
do  we  thank  God  that  the  strug^e  has 
come  in  our  day.  We  can  not  sympa- 
thize with  Mr.  Trollope  when  he  says 
of  the  Bell  and  Everett  party:  'Their 
express  theory  was  this :  that  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  should  not  be  toudied. 
Thdr  purpose  was  to  crush  agitation, 
and  restore  harmony  by  an  impartial 
balance  between  the  North  and  South : 
a  fine  purpose  —  the  finest  of  all  pur- 
poses, had  it  been  practicable.'  We 
suppose  by  this,  that  Mr.  Trollope  wish- 
es such  a  state  of  things  had  been  prac- 
ticable. The  impartial  balance  means 
the  Crittenden  Compromise,  whose  im- 
partiality the  North  fails  to  see  in  any 
other  light  than  a  fond  leaning  to  the 
South,  giving  it  all  territory  South  of 
a  certain  latitude,  a  latitude  that  never 
was  intended  by  the  Constitution.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  can  be  no  impar- 
tial balance  between  freedom  and  slavery. 
Every  jury  must  be  partial  to  the  ri^t, 
or  they  sin  before  GUkL 

Mr.  Trollope  tells  us  that  *the  S(mth 
is  seceding  from  the  North  because  the 
two  are  not  homogeneous.  They  have 
different  instincts,  different  aj^etites, 
different  morals,  and  a  different  culture. 
It  is  well  fw  one  man  to  say  that  slavery 
has  caused  ttte  separation,  and  for  another 
to  say  that  slavery  has  not  caused  it 
Each  in  so  saying  speaks  the  truth. 
Slavery  has  caused  it,  sedng  that  slavery 
is  the  great  point  on  which  the  two  have 
agreed  to  differ.  But  slavery  has  not 
caused  it,  seeing  that  other  pdnts  of 
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difference  are  to  be  found  in  every  eir- 
camstance  and  feature  of  the  two  people. 
The  North  and  the  South  must  ev«*  be 
dissimilar.  In  the  North,  labor  will 
ahra  js  be  honorable,  and  becanse  honor- 
able, successfuL  In  the  Bouth,  labor 
has  ever  been  senrile — at  least  in  some 
sense — and  therefore  dishonorable ;  and 
because  dishonorable,  has  not,  to  itself 
been  sncoessfaL'  Is  not  this  arguing  in 
a  circle  ?  The  North  is  dissimilar  to  the 
South.  Whj  ?  Because  labor  is  honor- 
able in  the  former,  and  dishonorable, 
because  of  its  serviHty,  in  the  latter. 
The  senriHiy  ranoved,  in  what  are  the 
two  dissimilar?  One  third  of  the  South- 
em  whites  are  related  by  marriage  to  the 
North ;  a  second  third  are  N<»themer8, 
and  it  is  this  last  third  that  are  most 
violent  in  their  acts  against  and  hatred 
of  the  North.  They  were  bom  with  our 
instincts  and  appetites,  educated  in  the 
same  morals,  and  recdved  the  same 
culture;  and  these  men  are  no  worse 
than  some  of  their  brothers  who,  tiiough 
they  have  not  emigrated  to  the  South, 
have  yet  fattened  upon  cotton.  The 
parents  of  Jefferson  Davis  belonged  to 
Connecticut;  SUdell  is  a  New-Yorker; 
Benjamin  is  a  Northerner ;  General  Lo- 
vell  is  a  disgrace  to  Massachusetts ;  so, 
too,  is  Albert  Pike.  It  is  utter  nonsense 
to  say  that  we  are  two  people.  Two 
interests  have  been  at  work — firee  lalxMr 
and  slave  labor;  and  when  the  former 
triumphs,  there  will  be  no  more  straws 
split  about  two  people,  nor  will  the 
refinin  of  agriculture  iDer9U9  manufacture 
be  sung.  The  South,  especially  Virginia, 
has  untold  wealth  to  be  drained  from  her 
great  water  -  power.  New  -  England  will 
not  be  alone  in  manufacturing,  nor  Penn- 
sylvania in  mining. 

We  think  that  Mr.  TroUope  fkils  to 
appreciate  principle  when  he  likens  the 
conflict  between  tiie  two  sections  of  our 
country  to  a  quarrel  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  in  which  a  mutual  friend 
(England)  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  obliged  to  maintain  neutrality,  leav- 
ing the  matter  to  tiie  tender  care  of  Sir 
Creswell  CreswelL  There  never  yet  ex- 
isted a  mutual  friend  who^  however  little 


he  interfered  with  a  matrim<mial  diflR^- 
enoe,  did  not,  in  sympatiiy  and  moral 
support,  take  violent  sides  with  one  of 
the  combatants ;  and  Mr.  TroUope  would 
be  first  in  taking  up  tiie  cudgels  against 
inivate  wrong.  The  North  has  never 
wished  for  physical  aid  from  England; 
but  does  Mr.  Trolley  remember  what 
Mrs.  Browning  has  so  nobly  and  hu- 
manely written  ?  *  N<m  -  intervention  in 
the  affiurs  <tf  neightx^ing  States  is  a  high 
political  virtue;  but  non-intervention 
does  not  mean  passing  by  on  the  other 
side  when  your  neighbor  fdls  among 
thieves,  or  Phariseeism  would  recover  it 
from.  Ghristianify.'  England,  the  great- 
est of  actual  nations,  had  a  part  te  act  in 
our  war,  and  that  part  a  noble  one.  Not 
the  part  of  physical  intervention  for  the 
benefit  of  Lancashire  and  of  a  confeder- 
acy founded  upon  slavery,  which  both 
Earl  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  inform 
the  worid  will  not  take  place  *  at  pres- 
ent* Not  the  part  of  hypercritidsm  and 
misconstruction  of  Northern  'Orders,' 
and  affecticmate  blindness  to  Southern 
atrocities.  But  such  a  part  as  was 
worthy  ci  the  nation,  one  of  whose 
greatest  glories  is  that  it  gave  birth  to  a 
Clarksoti,  a  Sharpe,  and  a  Wilberforce. 
And  England  has  much  to  answer  for,  in 
that  she  has  been  found  wanting,  not  in 
file  cause  of  the  North,  but  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  Had  she  not  always  told 
us  that  we  were  criminals  of  the  deepest 
dye  not  to  do  what  she  had  done  in  the 
West -Indies,  had  she  not  always  held 
out  to  the  world  the  beacon -light  of 
emancipation,  there  could  be  little  cen- 
sure cast  upon  the  British  ermine ;  but 
having  laid  daim  to  so  white  and  moral 
a  robe,  she  sulijects  herself  to  the  very 
proper  indignation  of  tiie  anti- slavery 
party  which  now  governs  the  North. 

1^.  TroUope  confesses  that  British 
sympathy  is  with  the  South,  and  further 
writes :  *  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
us  never  tire  in  abusing  the  Americans 
and  calling  them  names,  for  having  al- 
lowed Hiemselves  to  be  driven  into  this 
dvU  war.  We  teU  them  that  they  are 
fools  and  idiots ;  we  speak  of  their  doings 
as  though  there  had  be^  some  plain 
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ooane  by  wfaioh  the  war  inic^  have 
been  aroided ;  and  we  throw  it  in  tbenr 
teeth  that  they  hare  no  capability  ibr 
war,*  etc.,  etc.  Contact  with  the  English 
abroad  sent  us  home  conTinced  of  En^ish 
animosity,  and  this  tnts  before  ^e  Trent 
affiur.  A  literary  woman  writes  to  Amer- 
ica: ^  There  is  only  one  person  to  whom 
I  can  talk  freely  upon  the  afiairs  of  your 
country.  Here  in  England,  they  say  I 
haye  Uved  so  long  in  Italy  that  I 
kofoe  Income  <m  AiMrieatk*  We  have 
•  bad  nothing  but  abuse  from  the  English 
pren  always,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
liberal  journals.  Mill  and  bright  and 
Oobden  alone  haye  been  prominent  in 
their  expression  of  good-wiU  to  the 
North.  And  this  is  Abolition  En^andl 
History  will  record,  that  at  the  time 
when  America  was  oonyulsed  by  the 
ineyitable  struggle  between  Freedom  and 
Slayery,  England,  actuated  by  selfish 
motives,  withhdd  that  moral  support 
and  righteous  counsel  which  would  haye 
deprived  the  South  of  mudi  aid  and 
oomfort,  brou^t  the  war  to  a  speedier 
conclusion,  gained  the  grateful  confU 
dence  of  the  anti- slavery  North,  and 
immeasurably  aided  the  abolition  of  hu- 
man slavery. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  of  the  North 
have  no  intention  of  toudiing  the  'insti- 
tution,'  and  theref<nre  England  can  not 
sympathise  with  us.  Whatever  the  the- 
ory of  the  adnumstration  at  Washington 
may  have  been,  he  is  insane  as  well  as 
blind  who  does  not  see  what  is  its  prac- 
tical tendency.  In  the  same  length  of 
time,  this  tendency  would  have  been 
much  farther  on  the  road  to  right  had 
the  strong  arm  of  England  wielded  the 
moral  power  which  should  belong  to  it 
Mr.  Trollope  says:  *The  oompUint  of 
Americans  is,  that  they  h«ve  received  no 
sympathy  from  Sn|^d ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  great  nati<Hi  should  not  re- 
quire an  expression  of  sympathy  during 
its  struggle.  Sympathy  is  for  the  weak, 
not  for  the  strong.  When  I  hear  two 
powerful  men  contending  together  in 
argument,  I  do  not  sympathize  with  him 
who  has  the  beet  of  it ;  but  I  watch  the 
precision  of  his  logic^  and  acknowledge 


the  effocts  of  his  ihetodc  There  has 
be^  a  whining  weakness  in  the  com- 
plaints made  by  Americans  against 
England,  which  has  done  more  to  lower 
than,  as  a  people,  in  my  judgment,  than 
any  other  part  <k  their  conduct  during 
the  present  crisis.'  It  is  true  that  at  ^e 
beginning  of  this  war  the  N(vth  did 
show  a  whining  weakness  for  English 
approbation,  of  which  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  we  have  been  thoroughly  cared. 
We  paid  our  mother-land  too  high  a  com* 
pliment — we  gave  her  credit  Ibr  virtues 
which  she  does  not  possess — and  the 
disappointment  incurred  thereby  has 
been  bitter  in  the  extreme.  We  were 
not  aware,  however,  that  a  sincere  desire 
for  sympiuthy  was  an  American  peculiar- 
ity. We  have  long  labored  under  the 
delusion  that  the  English,  even,  were 
very  indignant  with  Brother  Jonathan 
during  the  Crimean  war,  when  he  ftiled 
to  furnish  the  quota  of  sympathy  whidi 
our  cousins  considered  was  their  due, 
but  which  we  could  not  give  to  a  de- 
handled  ^  sick  man*  whom,  for  the  good 
of  civilisation,  we  wished  out  of  the 
worid  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  Eng- 
gland  was  *  strong;'  why  should  she 
have  desired  sympathy  ?  For,  according 
to  Mr.  Trollope's  creed,  the  weak  akme 
ought  to  receive  sympi^y.  It  seems  to 
be  a  matter  entirely  indq>endent  of  right 
and  wrong  with  Mr.  Trollq>e.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  man  to  prove  his  case  to  be 
'itreng,'  for  Mr.  TroUope  to  side  with 
his  opponent  Demonstrate  your  weak- 
ness, whether  it  be  physical,  moral,  or  % 
mental,  and  Mr.  Trollope  will  fifi^t  your 
battles  for  you.  On  this  principle — 
which,  we  are  told,  is  English  —  the 
exiled  princes  of  Italy,  especially  the 
Neapolitan-Bourbon,  the  Pope,  Austria, 
and  of  course  the  Southern  confederacy, 
should  find  thttr  wannest  sympathiiers 
among  true  Britons,  and  perhaps  they 
do;  but  Mr.  Trollq>e,  in  spite  of  his 
theory,  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  emancipationist  should  not  look 
to  England  fbr  aid  or  comfort,  but  it  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  Sng^d  that  she 
has  been  fidse  to  her  tradkions.  *I 
confess^*  wrote  Mrs.  Browning — dead 
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now  a  year —  ^tiiat  I  dream  of  the  day 
when  an  English  statesman  shall  arise 
with  a  heart  too  large  for  England,  har- 
mg  courage,  in  the  fiice  of  his  country- 
men, to  assert  of  some  suggested  policy : 
^This  is  good  for  your  trade,  this  is 
necessaiy  for  your  domination ;  hut  it 
will  vex  a  people  hard  by,  it  will  hurt  a 
X>eople  &rther  ofi^  it  will  profit  nothing 
to  the  general  humanity ;  therefore,  away 
with  it  I  it  is  not  for  you  or  for  me.'  * 
The  justice  of  the  poet  yet  reigns  in 
heaTen  only ;  and  dare  we  dream — we 
who,  side  at  heart,  are  weighed  down  by 
the  craft  and  dishonesty  of  our  public 
men— of  the  possibility  of  such  a  golden 
age? 

On  &e  subject  of  religion  as  well,  we 
are  mudi  at  yariance  with  Mr.  TroUope. 
Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  one 
who  says,  *I  love  the  name  of  State  and 
Church,  and  believe  that  much  of  our 
English  well-being  has  depended  on  it ; 
/  hav6  made  up  my  mind  to  think  that 
union  good,  and  am  not  to  l>e  turned 
atroy  from  that  eomsietion  ;*  it  is  to  be 
expected,  we  repeat,  that  such  an  one 
should  consider  religion  in  the  States 
•rowdy.*  Surely,  we  will  not  quarrd 
with  Mr.  TroUope  for  this  opinion,  how- 
ever much  we  may  regret  it;  as  we 
consider  it  the  glory  of  this  country, 
that  while  we  claim  for  our  moral  foun^ 
tion  a  fervent  belief  in  Gov  and  an 
abiding  fiuth  in  the  necessity  of  religion, 
our  government  pays  no  premium  to 
hjrpocrisy  by  having  fitstened  to  its 
^  shirts  one  creed  above  all  other  creeds, 
made  thereby  more  respectable  and  more 
fbshionabla  *  It  is  a  part  of  their  sys- 
tem,' Mr.  TroUope  continues,  *  that  reli- 
gion shaU  be  perfectly  free,  and  that  no 
man  shaU  be  in  any  way  constrained  In 
that  matter,'  (and  he  sees  nothing  to 
thank  €k>d  for  in  this  system  of  ours !) 
•consequently,  the  question  of  a  man's 
religion  is  regarded  in  a  free-and-easy 
manner.'  That  which  we  have  gladly 
dignified  by  the  name  of  religious  toler- 
ation, (not  yet  half  as  broad  as  it  should 
and  wfll  be,)  Mr.  TroUope  degrades  by 
the  epithet  of  ^firee- and -easy.'  This 
would  better  apply  were  ours  the  toler^ 


ation  <ift  indifference,  instead  of  being  a 
toleration  founded  upcm  the  unshaken 
beMef  that  God  has  endowed  every  hu- 
man being  with  a  consdence  whose 
sufficiency  unto  itself  in  matters  of 
religious  folth,  we  have  no  right  to 
question.  And  we  are  convinced  that 
this  experiment,  with  whieh  we  started, 
has  been  good  for  our  growth  of  mind 
and  soul,  as  weU  as  for  our  growth  as  a 
nation.  Even  Mr.  TroUope  qualifies  our 
•rowdyism,'  by  laying  tiiat  •the  nation 
is  r^igious  in  its  tendencies,  and  prone 
to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in 
aU  things.' 

And  now  we  have  done  with  fouH- 
finding.  For  aU  that  we  hereafter  quote 
from  Ifr.  TroUope's  book,  we  i^t  once 
express  our  thanks  and  tympathy.  He 
is  ^strong,'*  but  he  is  also  human,  and 
Hkes  sympathy. 

More  than  true,  if  such  a  thing  could 
be,  is  Mr.  TroUope's  comments  upon 
American  poUticians.  •The  corruption 
of  the  venal  politicians  of  the  nation 
stinks  aloud  in  the  nostrils  of  all  men. 
it  behoves  the  country  to  look  to  this. 
It  is  thne  now  that  she  should  do  so. 
The  people  (ft  ^e  nati<m  are  educated 
and  clever.  The  women  are  Mgfat  and 
beautifiil.  Her  charity  is  profuse;  her 
phOanthropy  is  eager  and  true ;  her  na- 
tional ambition  is  noble  and  hcmest — 
honest  in  the  cause  of  civilization.  But 
she  has  soiled  herself  with  political  oor> 
ruption,  and  has  ^sgraced  the  cause  of 
repubUcan  government  by  those  whom 
she  hais  placed  in  her  high  places.  Let 
her  look  to  it  vow.  She  is  nobly  ambi- 
tious of  reputation  throughout  the  earth ; 
she  desires  to  be  caUed  good  as  weU  as 
great ;  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  power- 
ful, but  also  as  beneficent  She  is 
creating  an  army ;  she  is  foiging  cannon, 
and  preparing  to  bmld  impregnable  ships 
of  war.  But  aU  these  wiU  ftO  to  satisfy 
her  pride,  unless  she  can  deanse  herself 
from  that  corruption  by  which  her  poUti- 
cal  democracy  has  debased  itsel£  A 
poUtidan  should  be  a  man  worthy  of  all 
honor,  in  that  he  loves  his  country ;  and 
not  one  worthy  of  contempt,  in  that  he  . 
robs  his  country.'    Can  we  plead  other 
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than  guilty,  when  eren  now  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  stands  convicted  of  a 
miserable  betrayal  of  his  office?  Will 
America  heed  the  Toiee  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  her  best  friends  at  home, 
before  it  is  too  late  ?  Again  writes  Mr. 
Trollope:  '*It  is  better  to  have  Httle 
governors  than  great  governors,'  an 
American  said  to  me  once.  *  It  is  our 
glory  that  we  know  how  to  live  without 
having  great  men  over  us  to  rule  us.' 
That  glory,  if  ever  it  were  a  ^ory,  has 
come  to  an  end.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
these  troubles  have  come  upon  the  States 
because  they  have  not  placed  high  men 
in  high  places.'  Is  there  a  thinking 
American  who  denies  the  truth  of  tiiis  t 
And  of  our  code  of  honesty  —  that  for 
which  Englishmen  are  most  to  be  com- 
mended— ^what  is  truly  said  of  us  ?  *  It 
is  not  by  foreign  voices,  by  English 
newspapers,  or  in  Frrach  pamphlets, 
that  the  corruption  of  American  poli- 
ticians has  been  exposed,  but  by  Ameri- 
can voices  and  by  the  American  press. 
It  is  to  be  heard  on  every  side.  Minis- 
ters of  the  Cabinet,  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, State  Legislatures,  officers  of 
the  army,  officials  of  the  navy,  contract- 
ors of  every  grade — all  who  are  presumed 
to  touch,  or  to  have  the  power  of  touching, 
public  money,  are  thus  accused.  .... 
The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  are  hated  in 
the  North.  The  names  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  Cobb,  Toombs,  and  Floyd,  are 
mentioned  with  execration  by  the  very 
children.  This  has  qH*ung  from  a  true 
and  noble  feeling ;  from  a  patriotic  love 
of  national  greatness,  and  a  hatred  of 
those  who,  for  small  party  purposes, 
have  been  willing  to  lessen  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  names  of  those  idso  should  be 
execrated  who  have  robbed  their  country 
when  pretending  to  serve  it ;  who  have 
taken  its  wages  in  the  days  of  its  great 
struggle,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
filched  from  its  coffers;  who  have  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  steering  the  ship 
through  the  storm,  in  order  that  their 
hands  might  be  deep  in  the  meal -tub 
and  the  bread-basket,  and  that  they 
mig^t  stuff  thdr  own  sacks  with  the 


slup's  provisions.  These  are  the  men 
who  must  be  loathed  by  the  nation  — 
whose  fiite  must  be  held  up  as  a  warning 
to  others — ^before  good  can  come.'  How 
long  are  the  American  people  to  allow 
this  pool  of  iniquity  to  stagnate,  and  sap 
the  vitals  of  the  nation  ?  How  long,  O 
Lord !  how  long  t 

On  the  subject  of  education,  Mr.  Trol- 
lope— though  indulging  in  a  little  pleas- 
antry on  young  girls  who  analyze  Milton 
— does  us  ftill  justice.  *  The  one  matter 
in  which,  as  &r  as  my  judgment  goes, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
excelled  us  Englishmen,  so  as  to  justify 
them  in  taking  to  themselves  praise 
which  we  can  not  take  to  ourselves  or 
refuse  to  them,  is  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation  The  coachman  who  drives 

you,  the  man  who  mends  your  window, 
the  boy  who  brings  home  your  pur- 
chases, the  girl  who  stitches  your  wife's 
dress — they  all  carry  with  them  sure 
signs  of  education,  and  show  it  in  every 
word  they  utter.'  But  much  as  Mr. 
Trollope  admires  our  system  of  public 
schools,  he  does  not  see  much  to  extol 
in  the  at  least  Western  way  of  rearing 
children.  '  *  I  must  protest  that  American 
babies  are  an  imhappy  race.  They  eat 
and  drink  just  as  they  please ;  they  are 
never  punished;  they  are  never  ban- 
ished, snubbed,  and  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, as  children  are  kept  with  us; 
and  yet  they  are  wretched  and  uncom- 
fortable. My  heart  has  bled  for  them 
as  I  have  heard  them  squalling,  by  the 
hour  together,  in  agonies  of  discontent  ft 
and  dyspepsia.'  This  is  the  type  of 
child  found  by  Mr.  Trollope  on  Western 
steamboats;  and  we  agree  with  him 
that  beef-steaks,  with  piekleiy  produce 
a  bad  type  of  child  ;  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  confess  to  }St.  Trollope  what  he 
already  knows,  that  pertness  and  irrev- 
erence to  parents  are  the  great  fiiults  of 
American  youth.  No  doubt  the  pickles 
have  much  to  do  with  this  state  of 
things. 

While  awarding  high  praise  to  Ameri- 
can women  en  ffuuee,  Mr.  Trollope 
mourns  over  the  condition  of  the  West- 
em  women  with  whom    he   came   in 
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contact,  and  we  are  sorry  to  think  that 
these  specimens  form  the  rule,  though  of 
course  exceptions  are  yery  numerous. 
'A  Western  American  man  is  not  a 
talking  man.  He  will  sit  for  hours  oyer 
a  stove,  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth  and 
his  hat  oyer  his  eyes,  chewing  the  cud  of 
reflec4i(HL  A  dozen  will  sit  together  in 
the  same  way,  and  there  shall  not  he  a 
dozen  words  spoken  between  them  in  an 
hour.  With  the  women,  one's  chance  of 
omyersatlon  is  s^  worse.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  cares  of  this  wwld  had  been 

too  mudi  for  them. They  were 

generally  hard,  dry,  and  melancholy.    I 
am  speaJdng,  of  course,  of  aged  females, 
from  fiye-and-twenty,  perhaps,  to  thirty, 
who  had  long  since  giyen  up  the  amuse- 
ments and  levities  of  life.*    Mr.  TroUope's 
malediction  upon  the  women  of  New- 
Tork  whom  he  met  in  the  street-cars,  is 
well  merited,  so  &r  as  many  of  them  are 
concerned ;  but  he  should  bear  in  mind 
the  hust  that  these  *  many '  are  foreigners, 
mostly  uneducated  natives  of  the  British 
isles.     Inexcusable  as  is  the  advantage 
which  such  women  sometimes  take  of 
American  gallantry,  the  spirit  of  this 
gallantry  is  none  the  less  to  be  com- 
mended, and  the  grateful  smile  of  thanks 
from  American  ladies  is  not  so  rare  as 
Mr.  Trollope  imagines.      Mr.  Trollope 
wants  the  gallantry  abolished ;  we  hope 
that  rude  women  may  learn  a  better 
appreciation  of  this  gallantry  by  its  abo- 
lition in  flagrant  cases  only.    Had  Mr. 
Trc^ope  once   'learned  the  ways*   of 
^ew-Tork  stages,  he  would  not  have 
^und  them  such  vile  ccmveyances ;  but 
we  quite  agree  with  him  in  advocating 
the   introductiim  of  cabs.     In  seeing 
nothing  but  vulgarity  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  a  thirst  for  gold  all  over  New-York 
City,  we  think  Mr.  Trollope  has  given 
way  to  prejudice.    There  is  no  city  so 
generous  in  the  spending  of  money  as 
New -York.     Art  and  literature  find 
their  best  patrons  in  this  much-abused 
Gotham ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  one  who 
lives  in  a  glass  house  to  throw  stones, 
for  we  are  not  the  only  nation  of  shop- 
keepers.   We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Trol- 
lope, howevw,  for  giving  his  love  to 


Boston,  and  to  the  men  and  women  of 
intellect  who  have  homes  in  and  about 
Boston. 

We  are  of  qinnion  that  Mr.  Trc^ope  is 
too  severe  upon  our  hotels;  for  faulty 
though  they  be,  they  are  established 
upon  a  vastly  superior  plan  to  those  of 
any  other  country,  if  we  are  to  believe 
our  own  experience  and  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  travelers.  Mr.  Trollope  sees  no 
use  of  a  ladies'  parlor ;  bnt'Mr.  Trdlope 
would  soon  see  its  indlspensability  were 
he  to  travel  as  an  unprotected  teaale  of 
limited  means.  On  the  matter  of  the 
Post -Office,  however,  he  has  both  our 
ears ;  and  much  that  he  says  <tf  our 
government,  and  the  need  of  a  constitu- 
tional change  in  our  Constitution,  de- 
serves attention — likewise  what  he  says 
of  colonization.  We  do  elevate  un- 
worthy persons  to  the  altar  of  heroism, 
and  are  stupid  in  our  blatant  eulogies. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted  that  so 
honest  a  writer  did  not  devote  two  sepa- 
rate chapters  to  the  important  subjects 
of  drunkenness  and  artificial  heat,  which, 
had  he  known  us  better,  he  would  have 
known  were  undermining  the  American 
phytique.  He  does  treat  passingly  of 
our  hot-houses,  but  seems  not  to  have 
fiM»d  the  worse  eviL  Of  our  literatare, 
and  of  our  absorption  of  En^^ish  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Trollope  has  spoken  fiilly  and 
well;  and  in  his  plea  for  a  m^onal 
copyright,  he  might  have  fhrther  argued 
its  necessity,  firom  the  £Mt  that  American 
publishers  will  give  no  encouragement  to 
unknown  native  writers,  however  clever, 
so  long  as  they  can  steal  the  brains  of 
Great  Britain. 

To  conclude.  We  like  Mr.  TroUope's 
book,  for  we  believe  him  when  he  says : 
*I  have  endeavcnred  to  judge  without 
pr^udice,  and  to  hear  with  honest  ears, 
and  to  see  with  honest  eyes.'  We  have 
the  firmest  fkith  in  Ifr.  TroUope's  hon- 
esty. We  know  he  has  written  nothing 
that  he  does  not  conscientiously  beUeve, 
and  be  has  given  unmistakable  evidence 
of  his  good-wiU  to  this  oountry.  We  are 
lost  in  amazement  when  he  tells  us :  *  I 
know  I  shaU  never  again  be  at  Bost<m, 
and  that  I  have  said  that  about  the 
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AmerieMiB  whioh  woidd  make  me  un- 
welcome as  a  guest  if  I  were  there.' 
Said  what?  We  should  be  thin-skinned, 
indeed,  did  we  lake  umbrage  at  a  book 
written  in  the  egmi  of  Mr.  Trollope's. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Americans  who  are 
interested  in  itare  agreeably  disappointed 
in  the  yerdiGt  which  he  has  giren  of 
them ;  and  though  they  may  not  accept 
his  political  opinions,  they  are  sensible 
enough  to  af^treciate  the  right  of  each 
man  to  his  honest  convictions.  Mr. 
TroUope,  though  he  sees  in  our  future 
not  two,  but  three,  conftderades,  pre- 
dicts a  great  destiny  for  the  North.  We 
can  see  but  a  union  of  all — a  Union 
cemented  by  the  triumph  of  freedom  in 


the  ab<^on  of  that  which  has  been  the 
taint  upon  the  nation.  If  Mr.  Trollope's 
prophecies  are  ftilfiUed,  (and  God  forbid !) 
it  will  be  because  we  have  allowed  the 
golden  hour  to  escape.  Pleased  as  we 
are  with  Mr.  Trollope  the  writer — who 
has  not  failed  to  appreciate  the  self- 
sacrifioe  of  Northern  patriotism — Mr. 
Trollope  the  man  has  a  &r  greater  hold 
upon  our  heart ;  a  hold  which  has  been 
strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  by 
his  book.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Tnrflope 
extend  to  him  their  cordial  greeting,  and 
Boston  in  particular  will  oflfor  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  to  the  writer  of 
Iforth-AmerieOf  wheaever  he  chooses 
to  take  that  hand  again. 
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Thb  man  who  is  not  convinced,  by 
this  time,  that  the  Union  has  come  to 

*  the  bitter  need,*  must  be  hard  to  con- 
vince. For  more  than  one  year  we  have 
put  off  doing  our  Mtmoity  and  talked 
incessantly  of  the  *  wants  of  the  enemy.' 
We  have  demonstrated  a  thousand  times 
tiiat  they  wanted  quktine  and  cal<»nel, 
beef  and  brandy,  with  every  other  com- 
fort^ luxury,  and  necessary,  and  have 
ended  by  discovering  that  tiiey  have 
forced  every  man  into  their  army ;  that 
they  have,  at  all  events,  abundance  of 
corn-meal,  raised  by  the  negroes  whom 
Northem  Conservatism  has  dreaded  to 
free ;  that  they  are  well  supplied  with 
arms  from  Abolition  En^and,  and  that 
every  day  finds  them  more  and  more 
warlike  mkL  inured  to  war; 

Time  was,  we  are  told,  when  »  bold, 

*  radical  push'  would  have  prevented 
all  this.  Time  was,  when  those  who 
urged  such  vigorous  and  ovtfwhelming 
measures— 'and  we  were  among  them — 
were  denounced  as  insane  and  traitorous 
by  the  N<»them  Conservative  press. 
Time  was,  when  die  Irishman's  policy 
of  capturing  a  horse  in  a  hundred-acre 
lot,  ^by  surrounding  him,'  might  have 
been  advantageooaly  exchanged  for  the 


more  direct  course  of  going  at  him. 
Time  imm,  when  there  were  very  few 
troops  in  Richmond.  All  this  whoi 
time  —  and  very  precious  time —  was. 

Just  now,  time  it  —  and  very  little 
time  to  lose,  either.  The  rebels,  it  seems, 
can  live  on  corn-meal  and  whisky  as 
well  under  t^its  as  they  once  did  in 
cabins.  They  are  building  rams  and 
*■  iron-clads,'  and  very  good  ones.  They 
have  an  immense  army,  and  three  or 
four  millions  of  negroes  to  plant  for  it 
and  feed  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  corn-land  are  waving  in 
the  hot  breeies  of  Dixie.  These  are 
facts  of  the  strongest  kind  —  so  strong 
that  we  have  actually  been  compelled  to 
adopt  some  few  of  the  *  radical  and  ruin- 
ous '  measures  advocated  from  die  begin- 
ning by  *  an  insane  and  fiinatical  band 
of  traitors,'  for  whose  blood  die  New- 
York  Herald  and  its  weakly  ape,  die 
Boston  Courier^  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
howl  or  chatter.  Negroes,  it  seems,  are, 
after  all,  to  be  emi^oyed  sometimes,  and 
all  the  work  is  not  to  be  put  upon  sol- 
diers who,  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Timm  has  ttfAj  said,  have  en- 
dured disasters  and  sufferings  caused  by 
unpardonable  ne^ect,  such  as  no  Euro- 
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petn  troops  would  hare  borne  witiumt 
rerolt  Jt  is  ereii  .thought  by  some 
hnrdj  and  very  desperate  'radicals,*  that 
negroes  may  be  armed  and  made  to  fight 
for  the  Union ;  in  fiict,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that,  should  the  North  succeed  in 
resisting  like  South  a  year  or  two  longer, 
or  should  we  undergo  a  few  more  very 
great  disasters,  we  may  go  so  fur  as  to 
believe  what  a  great  French  writer  has 
dedared  in  a  work  on  Military  Art,  that 
*  War  is  war,  and  he  wages  it  best  idio 
injures  his  enemy  most'  We  are  aware 
of  the  horror  which  this  fimadcal  radi- 
cal, and,  of  course,  Abditionist  axiom, 
by  a  writer  of  the  school  of  Napoleon, 
must  in^ire,  and  therefore  qualify  the 
assertion  by  tiie  word  *may.'  For  to 
believe  that  the  main  props  of  tiie  ene- 
my are  to  be  knocked  away  from  under 
them,  and  that  we  are  to  fiurly  fight 
them  in  svery  way,  involves  a  desperate 
and  un-Christian  state  of  mind  to  which 
no  one  should  yield,  and  which  would, 
in  (act,  be  impious,  nay,  even  un-demo- 
oratic  and  un-conservative. 

It  is  true  that  by  *  throwing  grass '  at 
tiie  enemy,  as  President  Lincoln  quaint- 
ly terms  it,  by  the  anaconda-game,  and 
above  all,  by  constantly  yelling,  *No 
nigger ! '  wid  '  Down  with  the  AbcJition- 
ists!'  we  have  contrived  to  lose  some 
forty  thousand  good  soldiers'  lives  by 
disease;  to  stand  where  we  were,  and 
to  have  myriads  of  men  paralysed  and 
kept  back  from  war  just  at  the  instant 
when  their  leal  was  most  needed.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  seriously  reflect  on 
this  last  &ct  There  are  numbers  of 
essential  and  bold  steps  in  this  war,  and 
against  ^e  enemy,  which  must,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  be  taken,  as 
for  instance,  General  Hunter's  policy  of 
employing  negroes,  as  General  Jackson 
did.  With  such  a  step,  honestly  con- 
sidered, no  earthly  politics  whatever 
has  any  thing  to  do.  Yet  every  one  of 
these  sheer  necessities  of  war  which  a 
Napoleon  would  have  grasped  at  the 
Jtrst,  have  been  promptly  opposed  as 
radical,  traitorous,  and  infernal,  by  those 
tories  who  are  only  waiting  for  the  South 
to  come  in  again  to  rush  and  lick  its 


hands  as  of  old.  Every  measure,  from 
the  first  arming  of  troops  down  to  the 
emplo3rment  of  bliicks,  has  bew  fought 
by  these  *re&ctionarieB'  savagely,  step 
by  step — ^we  might  add,  in  parenthesis, 
that  it  has  becoi  amusing  to  see  how 
they  *ate  dirt,'  took  bade  their  words 
and  praised  these  very  measures,  one  by 
one,  as  soon  as  they  saw  them  taken  up 
by  the  Administration.  The  eeeo  la  flea 
of  Italian  history  was  a  small  humili- 
ation to  that  whidi  the  *  democratic' 
press  presented  when  it  glorified  Lin- 
coln's *  remuneration  message,'  and  gild- 
ed the  pill  by  declaring  it  (Heaven  knows 
howl)  a  splendid  triumph  over  Aboli- 
tioB — that  same  remnnenUaon  doctrine 
which,  when  urged  in  the  New -York 
Tribune,  and  in  these  pages,  had  been 
reviled  as  feariVilly  *  abolition  I ' 

However,  all  these  conservative  at- 
tacks in  succession  on  every  measure 
which  any  one  could  see  would  become 
necessities  firom  a  merely  military  point 
of  view,  have  had  their  inevitable  result : 
they  have  got  into  the  West,  and  have 
aided  Secession,  as  in  many  cases  they 
were  intended  to  do.  The  plain,  blunt 
man,  seeing  what  fnust  be  adopted  if 
the  war  is  to  be  carried  on  in  earnest, 
and  yet  hearing  that  these  inevitable 
expediencies  were  all  *  abolition,'  became 
confbsed  and  didieartened.  So  that  it 
is  as  true  as  Gospel,  that  in  ihe  West, 
where  'Abolition'  has  kept  one  man 
ba<^  fix)m  the  Union,  *  Conservatism ' 
has  kept  ten.  And  the  proof  may  be 
found  that  while  in  the  West,  as  in  the 
East,  the  better  educated,  more  intelli- 
gent, and  more  energetic  minds,  have  at 
once  comprehended  the  necessities  of 
the  war,  and  dared  the  whole,  *call  it 
Abolilion  or  not,'  the  blinder  and  more 
illiterate,  who  were  afraid  of  being 
*  called'  Abolitionists,  have  kept  back, 
or  remained  by  Secession  altogether. 

As  we  write,  a  striking  proof  of  our 
news  comes  before  us  in  a  remark  in  an 
influential  and  able  Western  conserva- 
tive journal,  the  Nebraska  News,  The 
remnrk  in  question  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  proposition  made  by  us  in  The  Con- 
tinental MovTHLT,  to  partition  the  con- 
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fiscated  real  estate  of  the  South  among 
the  soldi^v  of  the  Federal  army  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  *a  brihe  for 
patriotism.'    That  is  the  word. 

Now,  politics  apart — abolition  or  no 
abolition — we  presume  there  are  not 
ten  rational  men  in  the  country  who 
belieye  that  the  proposition  to  colonize 
Texas  in  particular,  with  free  labor,  or 
to  settle  free  Northern  soldiers  in  the 
cotton  country  of  the  South,  is  other 
than  judicious  and  common  -  sensible^ 
K  it  will  make  our  soldiers  fight  any 
better,  it  certainly  is  not  very  much  to 
be  deprecated.  To  settle  disbanded 
Yolunteers  in  the  South  so  as  to  gradu- 
ally drive  away  slave  labor  by  the  supe- 
rior value  of  free  labor  on  lands  confis- 
cated or  public,  is  certainly  not  a  very 
reprehensible  proposition.  But  it  orig- 
inated, as  all  the  more  advanced  political 
proposals  of  the  day  do,  with  men  who 
fiivor  Emancipation,  present  or  prospect- 
ive, and  ther^ore  it  must  be  cried  down  I 
The  worst  possible  construction  is  put 
upon  it  It  is  'a  bribe  for  patriotism,' 
and  must  not  be  thought  of  *  Better 
lose  the  victory,'  says  Conservatism, 
*  rather  than  inspire  the  zeal  of  our  sol- 
diers by  offering  any  tangible  reward  1 ' 
We  beg  our  thousands  of  readers  in  the 
army  to  note  this.  Since  we  first  pro- 
posed in  these  columns  to  properly  re- 
ward the  army  by  giving  to  each  man 
his  share  of  cotton -land,  [we  did  not 
even  go  so  fkr  as  to  insist  that  the  land 
should  absolutely  be  confiscated,  know- 
ing well,  and  declaring,  that  Texas  con- 
tains public  land  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose,] the  democratic  -  conservative  -  pro- 
slavery  press,  especially  of  the  West, 
has  attacked  the  scheme  with  unwonted 
vigor.  For  the  West  underttandi  the 
strength  latent  in  this  proposal  better 
than  the  East;  it  knowi  what  can  be 
done  when  firee  Northern  vigor  goes  to 
planting  and  town-building;  it  *  knows 
how  the  thing  is  dime;'  it  *has  been, 
there,'  and  sees  in  our  '  bribe  for  patriot- 
ism' the  most  deadly  blow  ever  struck 
at  Southern  Aristocracy.  Consequently 
those  men  who  abuse  Emancipation  in 
its  every  form,  violently  oppose  our  pro- 
posal to  give  the  army  such  reward  as 


their  services  merits  and  such  as  their 
residence  in  the  South  renders  peculiar- 
ly fit  It  is  *a  bribe ; '  it  is  extravagant ; 
it — yes — it  is  Abolition  I  The  army  is 
respectftilly  requested  not  to  think  of 
settling  in  the  South,  but  to  hobble 
back  to  alms-bouses  in  order  that  De- 
mocracy may  carry  its  elections  and 
settle  down  in  custom-houses  and  other 
snugretreat& 

And  what  do  the  anti-«Qergy,  anti- 
action,  anti  -  contraband  -  digging,  anti- 
every  thing  practical  and  go-ahead  in 
the  war  gentlemen  propose  to  give  the 
soldier  in  exchange  for  his  cotton-land  f 
Let  the  soldier  examine  coolly,  if  he 
can,  the  next  bullet-wound  in  his  leg. 
He  will  perceive  a  puncture  which  will 
probably,  when  traced  around  the  edge 
and  carefiilly  copied,  present  that  circu- 
lar form  generally  assigned  to  a^-<npher. 
Thit  rqyresents,  we  believe,  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  what  the  anti-actionists 
and  re&ctionists  propose  to  give  the  sol- 
dier as  a  recompense  for  that  leg.  For 
so  truly  as  we  live,  so  true  is  it  that 
there  is  not  one  anti-Emancipationist  in 
the  North  who  is  not  opposed  to  settling 
the  army  or  any  portion  of  it  in  the 
South,  simply  because  to  do  any  thing 
which  may  in  any  way  interfere  with 
*tiie  Institution,'  or  jar  Southern  aris- 
tocracy, forms  no  part  of  their  platform  1 

We  believe  this  to  be  as  plain  a  fact 
as  was  ever  yet  submitted  to  living  man. 

Now,  are  we  to  go  to  woric  in  earnest, 
to  boldly  grasp  at  every  means  of  hon- 
orable warfiure,  as  France  or  England 
would  do  in  our  case,  and  overwhelm 
the  South,  or  are  we  gdng  to  1^  it 
alone  ?  Are  we,  for  years  to  come,  to 
slowly  fight  our  way  firom  one  small 
war^expediency  to  another,  as  it  may 
please  the  mongrel  puppies  of  Democ- 
racy to  gradually  get  thdr  eyes  opened 
or  not  ?  Are  we  to  arm  the  blacks  by 
and  by,  or  wait  till  they  shall  have 
planted  aoother  corn-crop  for  the  ene- 
my ?  Shall  we  inspire  the  soldiers  by 
promising  them  cotton -lands  now,  or 
wait  till  we  get  to  the  street  of  By  and 
By,  which  leads  to  the  house  of  Never  f 
Would  we  like  to  have  our  victory  now, 
or  wait  till  we  get  it  ? 
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Up  and  act  I  We  are  waiting  for 
grass  to  grow  while  the  horse  is  starv- 
ing !  Let  the  Administration  no  longer 
hold  back,  for  lo !  the  people  are  ready 
and  willing,  and  one  grasp  at  a  fiercely 
brave,  decided  policy  would  send  a  roar 
of  approval  from  ocean  to  ocean.  One 
tenth  part  of' the  wild  desire  to  adopt 
instant  and  energetic  measures  which  is 
now  struggling  into  life  among  the  peo- 
ple, would,  if  transferred  to  their  leaders, 
send  opposition,  North  and  South,  howl- 
ing to  Hades.  We  find  the  irrepressible 
discontent  gathering  around  like  a  thun- 
der-storm. It  reaches  us  in  letters.  We 
lcn(m  that  it  is  growing  tremendously  in 
the  army  —  the  discontent  which  de- 
mands a  bold  policy,  active  measures, 
and  one  great  overwhelming  blow.  Every 
woman  cries  for  it — it  is  every  where  I 
Mr.  Lincoln,  you  have  waited  for  the 
people,  and  we  tell  you  that  the  people 
are  now  ready.  The  three  hundred 
thousand  volunteers  are  coming  bravely 
on ;  but,  we  tell  you,  Draft  !  That's 
the  thing.  The  very  word  has  already 
sent  a  chill  through  the  South.  They 
have  seen  what  can  be  done  by  bold, 
overwhelming  military  measures ;  by 
driving  every  man  into  arms ;  by  being 
headlong  and  fearless ;  and  know  that  it 
has  put  them  at  once  on  equality  with 
us — they,  the  half  minority !  And  they 
know,  too,  that  when  we  once  begin  the 
'big  game,'  all  will  be  up  with  them. 
We  have  more  than  twice  as  many  men 
here,  and  their  own  blacks  are  but  a 
broken  reed.  When  we  begin  to  draft ^ 
however,  war  will  begin  in  earnest  They 
dread  that  drafting  iar  more  than  volun- 
teering. They  know  by  experience,  what 
we  have  not  as  yet  learned,  that  drafiing 
contains  many  strange  secrets  of  success. 
It  is  a  hold  conscriptive  measure,  and 
indicates  serious  strength  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  strength  in  government 
Our  government  has  hitherto  lain  half- 
asleep,  half-awake,  a  great,  good-natured 
giant,  now  and  then  rolling  over  and 
crushing  some  of  the  rats  running  over 
his  bed,  and  now  and  then  getting  very 
badly  bitten.  Wake  up.  Giant  Samuel, 
all  in  the  morning  early !    The  rats  are 
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coming  down  on  thee,  old  friend,  not  by 
scores,  but  by  tens  of  thousands  I  Jump 
up,  my  jolly  giant!  for  verily,  things 
begin  to  look  serious.  You  must  play 
the  Wide-Awake  game  now ;  grasp  your 
stick,  knock  them  right  and  left ;  call  in 
the  celebrated  dog  Halleck,  who  can  kill 
his  thousand  rats  an  hour,  and  cry  to 
Sambo  ,to  carry  out  the  dead  and  bury 
them !  It's  rats  now,  friend  Samuel,  if 
it  ever  was  I 

Can  not  the  North  play  the  entire 
game,  and  shake  out  the  bag,  as  weU  as 
the  South?  They  have  bundled  out 
every  man  and  dollar,  dog,  cat,  and  ten- 
penny  nail  into  the  war,  and  done  it 
gloriously.  They  have  stopped  at  noth- 
ing, feared  nothing,  believed  in  nothing 
but  victory.  Now  let  the  North  step 
out !  Life  and  wife,  lands  and  kin,  will 
be  of  small  value  if  we  are  to  lose  this 
battle  and  become  the  citizens  of  a 
broken  coimtry,  going  backward  instead 
of  forward — a  country  with  a  past,  but 
no  future.  Better  draw  eveiy  man  into 
the  army,  and  leave  the  women  to  hoc 
and  reap,  ere  we  come  to  that  Draft ^ 
Abraham  Lincoln— draft,  in  God's  name ! 
Let  us  have  one  rousing,  tremendous  pull 
at  victory !  Send  out  such  armies  as 
never  were  seen  before.  The  West  has 
grain  enough  to  feed  them,  and  tide  what 
may  betide,  you  can  arm  them.  Let  us 
try  what  we  can  do  when  it  comes  to 
the  last  emergency. 

When  we  arise  in  our  full  strength, 
England  and  France  and  the  South  will 
be  as  gnats  in  the  fiame  before  us.  And 
there  is  no  time  to  lose:  France  is 
*  tinkering  away'  at  Mexico;  foreign 
cannon  are  to  pass  fi*om  Mexico  into  the 
South ;  our  foe  is  considering  the  aggress- 
ive policy.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  time 
has  come!  Canada  is  to  attack  fi^m 
the  North,  and  France  fix)m  Mexico. 
Your  three  hundred  thousand  are  a 
trifle ;  draw  out  your  million ;  draw  the 
last  man  who  can  bear  arms — and  let  it 
he  done  quickly  /  This  is  your  policy. 
Let  the  blows  rain  thick  and  fast  Hur- 
rah! Uncle  Samuel — the  rats  are  run- 
ning !  Strike  quick,  though — very  quick 
— and  you  will  be  saved ! 
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Hcminiscences  of  Andrew  JacTison, 


REMINISCENCES   OF   ANDREW   JACKSON. 


All  public  exhibitions  have  their 
peculiar  physiognomies.  During  the 
passage  of  General  Jackson  throu^ 
Philadelphia,  there  was  a  very  strong 
party  opposed  to  him,  which  gave  a 
feature  to  the  show  differing  fix>m  others 
we  had  witnessed,  but  which  became 
subdued  in  a  degree  by  his  appearance. 
A  firm  and  imposing  figure  on  horseback, 
General  Jackson  was  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  saddle.  Dressed  in  black,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  white  beaver  hat,  craped 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of 
his  wife,  he  bowed  with  composed  ease 
and  a  somewhat  military  grace  to  the 
multitude.  His  tall,  thin,  bony  fi-ame, 
surmounted  by  a  venerable,  weather- 
beaten,  strongly-lined  and  original  coun- 
tenance, with  stiff,  upright,  gray  hair, 
changed  the  opinion  which  some  had 
previously  formed.  His  military  serv- 
ices were  important,  his  career  undoubt- 
edly patriotic;  but  he  had  interfered 
with  many  and  deep  interests.  There 
was  much  dissentient  humming. 

The  General  bowed  right  and  left, 
lifting    his    hat    often    from  his  head, 
appearing  at  the  same  time  dignified 
and  kind.     When  the  cavalcade  first 
marched  down  Chestnut  street,  there  was 
no  immediate  escort,  or  it  did  not  act 
effidently.       Rude    fellows    on    horse- 
back, of  the  roughest  description,  sat 
sideling  on  their  torn  saddles  just  before 
the  Presidfflit,  gazing  vacantly  in  his  fiice 
as  they  would  fi'om  the  gallery  of  a 
theatre,  but  interrupting  the  view  of  his 
person  firom  other  portions  of  the  public. 
James  Reeside,  the  celebrated  mail- 
contractor,  became  very  much  provoked 
at  one  of  these  fellows.    Reeside  rode  a 
powerful    horse   before   the  President, 
and  with  a  heavy,  long -lashed  riding- 
whip  in  his  hand,  attempted  to  drive  the 
man^s  broken-down  steed  out  of  the 
way.    But  the  animal  was  as  impervious 
to  feeling  as  the  rider  to  sense  or  de- 
cency, and  Reeside  had  little  influence 
over    a   dense    crowd,   till    the   escort 


exercised  a  proper  authority  in  firont 
I  saw  the  General  smile  at  Reeside's 
eagerness  to  clear  the  way  for  him. 
Of  course,  this  sketch  is  a  glimpse  at  a 
certain  point  where  the  procession  passed  - 
me.  I  viewed  it  again  in  Arch  street, 
and  noticed  the  calnmess  with  which  the 
General  saluted  a  crowd  of  negroes  who 
suddenly  gave  him  a  hearty  cheer  from 
the  wall  of  a  graveyard  where  they 
were  peit^hed.  He  had  just  ti^en  off 
his  hat  to  some  ladies  waving  handker- 
chiefs on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
when  he  heard  the  huzza^  and  replied  by 
a  salutation  to  the  unexpected  but  not 
despised  color. 

After  the  &tigue  of  the  parade,  when 
invited  to  take  some  refireshment,  Jack- 
son asked  for  boiled  rice  and  milk  at 
dinner.  There  was  some  slight  delay 
to  procure  them,  but  he  declined  any 
thing  else. 

I  recollect  an  anecdote  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  relation  to  General  Jackson, 
which  I  wish  to  preserve.  On  some 
public  occasion,  an  entertainment  was 
given,  under  large  tents,  near  Point-no- 
Point,  in  Philadelphia  county,  which  the 
representatives  to  the  Legislature  were 
generally  invited  to  attend.  Political 
antipathies  and  prejudices  were  excess- 
ive at  that  day.  No  moderate  person 
was  tolerated,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by 
the  more  violent  opponents  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Webster  was  present, 
and  rose  to  speak.  His  intelligent  and 
serious  air  of  grave  thought  was  im- 
pressively felt.  He  spoke  his  objections 
to  a  certain  policy  of  the  Administration 
with  a  gentle  firmness.  I  sat  near  him. 
One  of  his  intolerant  friends  made  an 
inquiry,  either  at  the  close  of  a  short 
dinner -table  address,  or  during  his 
speech,  if  *  he  was  not  still  in  the  prac- 
tice of  visiting  at  the  White  House  ? '  I 
saw  Webster's  brow  become  clouded,  as 
he  calmly  but  slowly  explained,  'His 
position  as  Senator  required  him  to  have 
occasional  intercourse  with  the  President 
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of  the  United  States,  whose  views  upon 
some  points  of  national  policy  diflfered 
widely  from  those  he  (Webster)  was 
well  known  to  entertain ; '  when,  as  if 
his  noble  spirit  became  suddenly  aware 
of  the  narrow  meanness  that  had  in- 
duced the  question,  he  raised  himself  to 
his  i\ill  hight,  and  looking  firmly  at  his 
audience,  with  a  pause,  till  he  caught 
the  eye  of  the  inquirer,  he  continued :  *  I 
hope  to  God,  gentlemen,  never  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  can  not  call  upon  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation,  on  account  of  any 
differences  in  opinion  either  may  possess 
upon  public  affairs  I '  This  honorable, 
patriotic,  and  liberal  expression  was 
most  cordially  applauded  by  all  parties. 
Many  left  that  meeting  with  a  sense  of 
relief  from  the  oppression  of  political  in- 
tolerance, so  nearly  allied  to  the  tyranny 
of  religious  bigotry. 

I  had  been  introduced,  and  was  sitting 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  a  circle 
round  the  fire  of  the  President's  room, 
when  James  Buchanan  presented  himself 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  his  native  State.  *  I 
am  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Buchanan,' 
said  General  Jackson,  rising  and  shaking 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  *  both  person- 
ally and  politically.  Sit  down,  sir.' 
The  conversation  was  social.  Some  one 
brought  in  a  lighted  corn-cob  pipe,  with 
a  long  reed -stalk,  for  the  President  to 
smoke.  He  appeared  waiting  for  it  As 
he  puffed  at  it^  a  Western  man  asked 
some  question  about  the  fire  which  had 
been  reported  at  the  Hermitage.  The 
answer  made  was,  ^  it  had  not  been  much 
injured,'  I  think,  *but  the  family  had 
moved  temporarily  into  a  log -house,'  in 
which,  the  General  observed,  *he  had 
spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his 
life.'  He  then,  as  if  excited  by  old 
recollections,  told  us  he  had  an  excellent 
plantation,  fine  cattle,  noble  horses,  a 
large  still -house,  and  so  on.  *Why, 
General,'  laughed  his  Western  friend, 
'  I  thought  I  saw  your  name,  the  other 
day,  along  with  those  of  other  prominent 
men,  advocating  the  cold-water  system  V 
'  I  did  sign  something  of  the  kind,'  re- 


plied the  veteran,  very  eooUy  pufi^g  at 
his  pipe,  '  but  I  had  a  very  good  distil- 
lery, for  all  that  I '  Before  markets  be- 
came convenient,  almost  all  large  planta- 
tions had  stills  to  use  up  the  surplus 
grains,  which  could  not  be  sold  to  a 
profit  near  home.  Tanneries  and  black- 
smiths' shops  were  also  accompaniments, 
for  essential  convenience. 

Martin,  the  President's  door-keeper, 
was  very  independent,  at  times,  to  visit- 
ors at  the  White  House,  especially  if  he 
had  been  indulging  with  his  fiiends, 
as  was  now  and  then  the  case.  But  he 
was  somewhat  privileged,  on  account  of 
his  fidelity  and  humor.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion he  gave  great  offense  to  some  water- 
drinking  Democrats — rather  a  rare  speci- 
men at  that  day  —  who  complained  to 
the  President  He  promised  to  speak 
to  Martin  about  it  The  first  oppor- 
tunity—  early,  while  Martin  was  cool  — 
the  President  sent  for  him  in  private, 
and  mentioned  the  objection*  *  Och ! 
Jineral,  dear ! '  said  Martin,  looking  him 
earnestly  in  the  face,  *rde  hev  enough 
to  do  ef  I  give  ear  to  all  the  nonsense 
people  tell  me,  even  about  yerself;  Jin- 
eral !  I  wonther  who  folks  don't  com- 
plain about,  now-a-days?  But  if  they 
are  friends  of  yours,  Jineral,  they  maybe 
bed  cause,  ef  I  could  only  recollict  what 
it  was  I  So  we'll  jist  let  it  pass  by  this 
time,  ef  you  plase,  sur!'  Martin  re- 
mained in  his  station.  When  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Van  Buren  came  in,  the 
door-keeper  presented  himself  soon  afler 
to  the  new  President,  with  the  civil 
inqufry  :  *  I  suppose  I'll  hev  to  flit,  too, 
with  the  other  Martin  ?'  He  was  smil- 
ingly told  to  be  easy. 

I  saw  General  Jackson  riding  in  an 
open  carriage,  in  earnest  conversation 
with  his  successor,  as  I  was  on  the  way 
to  the  Capitol  to  witness  the  inaugural 
oath.  A  few  days  after,  I  shook  hands 
with  him  for  the  last  time,  as  he  sat  in  a 
railroad-car,  about  to  leave  Washington 
for  the  West  Crowds  of  all  classes 
leaped  up  to  offer  such  salutations,  all  of 
whom  he  received  with  the  same  easy., 
courteous,  decided  manner  he  had  exhib- 
ited on  other  occasions. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S    CARICATURE    OF   RICHARD    lU. 


'The  youth  of  England  have  been 
said  to  ti^e  their  religion  from  Milton, 
and  their  history  from  Shakspeare : '  and 
as  far  as  they  cfraw  the  chanu;ter  of  the 
la«t  royal  Plantagenet  from  the  bloody 
ogre  which  every  grand  tragedian  has 
delighted  to  personate,  they  set  up  in- 
vention on  the  pedestal  of  fact,  and  pre- 
fer slander  to  truth.  Even  from  the 
opening  soliloquy,  Shakspeare  traduces, 
misrepresents,  vilifies  the  man  he  had 
interested  motives  in  making  infiunous ; 
while  at  the  death  of  Jack  Cade,  a  cut- 
ting address  is  made  to  the  future  mon- 
arch upon  his  deformity,  just  two  years 
"before  his  birth  !  There  is  no  sufficient 
authority  for  his  having  been 

'  Cheated  of  feature  by  dLssembling  nature. 
Deformed,  unflnished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half-made 

up. 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
The  dogs  bark  at  me,  /is  I  halt  by  them.' 

A  Scotch  commission  addressed  him 
with  praise  of  the  *  princely  majesty 
and  royal  authority  sparkling  in  his 
face.'  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw's  discourse  to  the 
Londoners,  dwells  upon  the  Protector's 
hkeness  to  the  noble  Duke,  his  father : 
his  mother  was  a  beauty,  his  brothers 
were  handsome:  a  monstrous  contrast 
on  Richard's  part  would  have  been  al- 
luded to  by  the  acciu*ate  Philip  de  Co- 
mines  :  the  only  remaining  print  of  his 
person  is  at  least  fiur:  the  immensely 
heavy  armor  of  the  times  may  have 
bowed  his  form  a  little,  and  no  doubt 
he  was  pale,  and  a  little  higher  shoul- 
dered on  the  right  than  the  left  side: 
but,  if  Anne  always  loved  him,  as  is 
now  proved,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth 
sought  his  affection  after  the  Queen's 
decease,  he  could  not  have  been  the 
hideous  dwarf  at  which  dogs  howL 
Nay,  so  far  from  there  being  an  atom 
of  truth  in  that  famous  wooing  scene 
which  provokes  from  Richard  the  sar- 
casm: 


*  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed  ? 
Waa  ever  woman  in  thb  humor  won  I ' 

Richard  actually  detected  her  in  the 
disguise  of  a  kitchen-girl,  at  London, 
and  renewed  his  early  attachment  in 
the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
And  while  Anne  was  never  in  her  life- 
time charged  with  insensibility  to  the 
death  of  her  relatives,  or  lack  of  feeling, 
she  died  not  from  any  cruelty  of  his, 
but  from  weakness,  and  especiaUy  fit>m 
grief  over  her  boy's  sudden  decease. 
Richard  indeed  Moved  her  early,  loved 
her  late,'  and  could  neither  have  desired 
nor  designed  a  calamity  which  lost  him 
many  English  hearts.  The  burial  of 
Henry  VL  Richard  himself  solemnized 
with  great  state ;  a  fkvor  that  no  one  of. 
Henry's  party  was  brave  and  generous 
enough  to  return  to  the  last  crowned 
head  of  the  rival  house. 

Gloucester  did  not  need  to  urge  on 
the  well  -  deserved  doom  of  Clar^ice: 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  voted  it; 
King  Edward  plead  for  it ;  the  omnipo- 
tent relatives  of  the  Queen  hastened  it 
with  characteristic  malice;  they  may 
have  honestly  believed  that  the  peaceful 
succession  of  the  crown  was  in  peril  so 
long  as  this  plotting  traitor  lived.  No 
doubt  it  was. 

It  is  next  to  certain  that  Richard  did 
not  stab  Henry  VL,  nor  the  murdered 
son  of  Margaret,  though  he  had  every 
provocation  in  the  msults  showered 
upon  hia  &ther ;  was  devotedly  attached 
to  King  Edward,  and  hazarded  for  him 
person  and  life  with  a  constancy  then 
unparalleled  and  a  zeal  rewarded  by  his 
brother's  entire  confidence. 

Certain  names  wear  a  halter  in  his- 
tory, and  his  was  one.  Richard  L  was 
assassinated  in  the  siege  of  Chalone 
Castle;  Richard  U.  was  murdered  at 
Pomfret;  Richard,  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, was  executed  for  treason ;  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  was  beheaded  with  in- 
sult; his  son,  Richard  IIL,  fell  by  the 
perfidy  of  his  nobles;  Richard,  the  last 
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Duke  of  York,  was  probably  murdered 
by  his  imcle,  in  the  Tower. 

At  the  decease  of  his  brother  Edward, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  not  only 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  but 
was  also  a  consummate  statesman, 
intrepid  soldier,  generous  giver,  and 
prompt  executor,  naturally  compassion- 
ate, as  is  proved  by  his  large  pensions 
to  the  fiunilies  of  his  enemies,  to  Lady 
Hastings,  Lady  Rivers,  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  rest;  peculiarly 
devout,  too,  according  to  a  pattern  then 
getting  antiquated,  as  is  shown  by  his 
endowing  colleges  of  priests,  and  be- 
stowing funds  for  masses  in  his  own 
behalf  and  others.  Shakspeare  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  painting  Glou- 
cester's piety  as  sheer  hypocrisy,  but  it 
was  not  thought  so  then ;  for  there  was 
a  growing  Protestant  party  whom  all 
tiiese  Romanist  manifestations  of  the 
highest  nobleman  in  England  greatly 
offended,  not  to  say  alarmed. 

Richard's  change  of  virtual  into  actual 
sovereignty,  in  other  words,  the  Lord 
Protector's  usurpation  of  the  crown,  was 
not  done  by  violence :  in  his  first  royal 
procession  he  was  unattended  by  troops ; 
a  fickle,  intriguing,  ambitious,  and  war- 
like nobility  approved  the  chiuige ;  Buck- 
ingham, Catesby,  and  others,  urged  it 
No  doubt  he  himself  saw  that  the  crown 
was  not  a  fit  plaything  for  a  twelve 
years'  old  boy,  in  such  a  time  of  fi-e- 
quent  treason,  ferocious  crime,  and  gen- 
eral recklessness.  There  is  no  question 
but  what,  as  Richard  had  more  head 
than  any  man  in  England,  he  was  best 
fitted  to  be  at  its  head. 

The  great  mystery  requiring  to  be 
explained  is,  not  that  Hhe  Lancastrian 
partialities  of  Shakspeare  have,'  as  Wal- 
ter Scott  said,  *  turned  history  upside 
down,'  and  since  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
no  party  have  had  any  interest  in  vindi- 
cating an  utterly  ruined  cause,  but  how 
such  troops  of  nobles  revolted  agdnst  a 
monarch  alike  brave  and  resolute,  wise 
in  council  and  energetic  in  act,  generous 
to  reward,  but  fearful  to  punish. 

The  only  solution  I  am  ready  to  admit 
is,   the    imputed   assassination  of  his 


young  nephews ;  not  only  an  unnatural 
crime,  but  sacrilege  to  that  divinity 
which  was  believed  to  hedge  a  king. 
The  cotemporary  ballad  of  the  *  Babes 
in  the  Wood,'  was  circulated  by  Buck- 
ingham to  inflame  the  English  heart 
against  one  to  whom  he  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntiet  for  a  deadly  wrestle. 
Except  that  the  youngest  babe  is  a  girl, 
and  that  the  uncle  perishes  in  prison, 
the  tragedy  and  the  ballad  wonderfully 
keep  pace  together.  In  one,  the  prince's 
youth  is  put  under  charge  of  an  imcle 
*  whom  wealth  and  riches  did  surround ; ' 
in  the  other,  '  the  uncle  is  a  man  of  high 
estate,'  The  play  soothes  the  deserted 
mother  with,  *  Sister,  have  comfort;' 
the  ballad  with,  *  Sweet  sister,  do  not 
fear.'    The  drama  says  that : 

*Dighton   and  Forrest,  though  they  were 

fleshed  villains, 
"Wept  like  two  children,  in  their  death's 
sad  story.* 

And  the  poem : 

*  He  bai^gained  with  two  ruffians  strong, 
Who  were  of  furious  mood.' 

But 

*  That  the  pretty  speech  they  had, 
Made  murderous  hearts  relent. 
And  they  that  took  to  do  the  deed. 
Full  sore  did  no^  repent.' 

There  is  a  like  agreement  in  their  deaths : 

*Tbu8,  thus,  quoth  Dighton,  girdling  one 

another 
Within  their  alabaster,  innocent  arms.' 

And  the  ballad : 

'  In  one  another's  arms  they  died.' 

Finally,  the  greatest  of  English  trage- 
dies reprasents  Richard's  remorse  as : 

*My  conscience  hath  a   thousand   several 

tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.' 

While  the  most  pathetic  of  English  bal- 
lads gives  it : 

'  And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 

Upon  their  uncle  fell ; 
Yea,  fearful  flends  did  haunt  his  house, 
His  conscience  felt  a  hell.' 

As  it  is  probable  that  this  ballad  was 
started  on  its  rounds  by  Buckingham, 
the  arch-plotter,  was  eagerly  circulated 
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by  the  Richmond  conspirators,  and  sung 
all  over  the  southern  part  of  England 
as  the  fatal  assault  on  Richard  was 
about  to  be  made,  we  shall  hardly  won- 
der that,  in  an  age  of  few  books  and  no 
journals,  the  imputed  crime  hurled  a 
usurper  from  his  throne. 

But  was  he  really  guilty  f  Did  he 
deserve  to  be  set  up  as  this  scarecrow  in 
English  story  ?  The  weight  of  author- 
ity says,  *Yes;'  facts  are  coming  to 
light  in  the  indefatigable  research  now 
being  made  in  England,  which  may  yet 
say:  *No.' 

The  charge  was  started  by  the  un- 
principled Buckingham  to  excuse  his 
sudden  conversion  from  an  accomplice, 
if  Shakspeare  is  to  be  credited,  to  a 
bloodthirsty  foe.  It  was  so  little  re- 
ceived that,  months  afterward,  the  con- 
vocation of  British  clergy  addressed 
King  Richard  thus,  *  Seeing  your  most 
noble  and  blessed  disposition  in  all 
other  things*  —  so  little  received  that 
when  Richmond  actually  appeared  in 
the  field,  there  was  no  popular  insurrec- 
tion in  his  behalf^  only  a  few  nobles 
joined  him  with  their  own  forces;  and 
when  their  treason  triumphed,  and  his 
rival  sat  supreme  on  Richard's  throne, 
the  three  pretended  accomplices  in  the 
murder  of  the  princes  were  so  far  from 
punishment  that  their  chief  held  high 
office  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and 
then  perished  for  assisting  at  the  escape 
of  Lady  Sufiblk,  of  the  house  of  York. 
And  when  Perkin  Warbeck  appeared  in 
arms  as  the  murdered  Prince  Edward, 
and  the  strongest  possible  motive  urged 
Henry  VII.  to  justify  his  usurpation  by 
producing  the  bones  of  the  murdered 
princes,  (which  two  centuries  afterward 
were  pretended  to  be  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tower-stairs,)  at  least  to  publish 
to  the  world  the  three  murderers'  con- 
fessions, and  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  the  popular  insurrection,  Lord  Bacon 
himself  says,  that  Henry  could  obtain 
no  proof,  though  he  spared  neither 
money  nor  efibrti  We  have  even  the 
statement  of  Polydore  Virgil,  in  a  his- 
tory written  by  express  desire  of  Henry 
VIL,  that  *it  was  generally  reported 


and  believed  that  Edward's  sons  were 
still  alive,  having  been  conveyed  secretly 
away,  and  obscurely  concealed  in  some 
distant  region.' 

And  then  the  story  is  laden  down 
with  improbabilities.  That  Braken- 
bury  should  have  refused  this  service 
to  so  willful  a  despot,  yet  not  have  fled 
from  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  and 
even  have  received  additional  royal  fa- 
vors, and  finally  sacrificed  his  life,  fight- 
ing bravely  in  behalf  of  the  bloodiest 
villain  that  ever  went  unhung,  is  a  large 
pill  for  credulity  to  swallow. 

Again,  that  a  mere  page  should  have 
selected  as  chief  butcher  a  nobleman 
high  in  office,  knighted  long  before  this 
in  Scotland,  and  that  this  same  Sir  Ed- 
ward Tyrrel  should  have  been  continued 
in  office  around  the  mother  of  the  mur- 
dered princes,  and  honored  year  after 
year  with  high  office  by  Henry  VIL,  and 
actually  made  confidential  governor  of 
Guisnes,  and  royal  commissioner  for  a 
treaty  with  France,  seems  perfectly  in- 
credible. All  of  Shakspearc's  represent- 
ation of  this  most  slandered  courtier  is, 
indeed,  utterly  false ;  while  Bacon's  repe- 
tition of  the  principal  charges  only  shows 
how  impossible  it  is  to  recover  a  reputa- 
tion that  has  once  been  lost,  and  how 
careless  history  has  been  in  repeating 
calumnies  that  have  once  found  circula- 
tion. 

Bayley's  history  of  flie  Tower  proves 
that  what  has  been  popularly  christened 
the  Bloody  Tower  could  never  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  supposed  murder ; 
that  no  bones  were  found  under  any 
staircase  there ;  so  that  this  pretended 
confirmation  of  the  murder  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  on  which  many  writers 
have  relied,  vanishes  into  the  stuff  which 
dreams  are  made  ofl 

And  yet  by  this  charge  which  the 
antiquarian  Stowe  declared  was  *  never 
proved  by  any  credible  witness,'  which 
Grafton,  Hall,  and  Holinshead  agreed 
could  never  be  certainly  known  ;  which 
Bacon  declared  that  King  Henry  in  vain 
endeavored  to  substantiate,  a  brave  and 
politic  monarch  lost  his  crown,  life,  and 
historic  £une  I    Nay,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
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that  Richard  could  not  safely  contradict 
the  report  of  the  princes*  deaths  when 
it  broke  out  with  the  outbreak  of  dvil 
war,  because  it  would  have  been  fur- 
Dialing  to  the  rebellion  a  justifying  cause 
and  a  royal  head,  instead  of  a  milksop 
whom  he  despised  and  felt  certain  to 
oTcrthrow. 

As  it  was,  Richard  left  nothing  un- 
done to  fortify  his  failing  cause ;  ho  may 
be  thought  even  to  have  overdone.  He 
doubled  his  spies,  enlisted  fresh  troops, 
erected  fortifications,  equipped  fleets, 
twice  had  Richmond  at  his  fingers*  ends, 
twice  saw  Providence  take  his  side  in 
the  dispersion  of  Richmond*s  fleet,  the 
overthrow  of  Buckingham's  force ;  then 
was  utterly  ruined  by  the  general  trea- 
son of  his  most  trusted  nobles  and  his 
not  unnatural  scorn  of  a  pusillanimous 
rivaL  In  vain  did  he  strive  to  be  just 
and  generous,  vigilant  and  charitable, 
politic  and  enterprising.  The  poor  ex- 
cuse for  Buckingham's  desertion,  the 
refusal  of  the  grant  of  Hereford,  is  re- 
futed by  a  Harleian  ms.  recording  that 
royal  munificence;  yet  Buckingham, 
without  any  question,  wove  the  net  in 
which  this  lion  fell;  he  seduced  the 
very  officers  of  the  court;  he  invited 
Richmond  over,  assuring  him  of  a  popu- 
lar uprising,  which  was  proved  to  be  a 
mere  mockery  by  the  miserable  handful 
that  rallied  around  him,  until  Richard 
fell  at  Bosworth.  And  after  Bucking- 
ham's death,  Richmond  merely  followed 
^i>  plans,  used  the  tools  he  had  pre- 
pM^  headed  the  conspiracy  which  this 
unmitigated  traitor  arranged,  and  profit- 
ed more  than  Richard  by  his  death,  be- 
cause he  had  not  to  fear  an  after-struggle 
with  Buckingham's  insatiable  ambition, 
overweening  pride,  and  unsurpassed  pop- 
ular power. 

As  one  becomes  fiimiliar  with  the 
cotemporary  statements,  the  fiiU  of 
Richard  seems  nothing  but  the  treachery 
which  provoked  his  last  outcry  on  the 
field  of  death.  Even  Catesby  probably 
turned  against  him ;  his  own  Attorney- 
General  invited  the  invaders  into  Wales 
with  promise  of  aid ;  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, whom  Richard  had  covered 


over  with  honor,  held  his  half  of  the 
army  motionless  while  his  royal  bene- 
factor was  murdered  before  his  eyes. 
Stanley  was  a  snake  in  the  grass  in  the 
next  rdgn  as  well  as  this,  and  at  last 
expiated  his  double  treason  too  late 
upon  the  scaffold.  Yet  while  the  nobles 
went  over  to  Richmond's  side,  the  com- 
mon people  held  back ;  only  three  thou- 
sand troops,  perhaps  personal  retainers 
of  their  lords,  united  themselves  to  the 
two  thousand  Richmond  hired  abroad. 
It  was  any  thing  but  a  popular  uprising 
against  the  jealous,  hatefiil,  bloody  hump- 
back of  Shakspeare ;  it  excuses  the  fatal 
precipitancy  with  which  the  King  (in- 
stead of  gathering  his  troops  from  the 
scattered  fortifications)  not  only  hurried 
on  the  battle,  but,  when  the  mine  of 
treason  began  to  explode  beneath  his 
feet  on  Bosworth-field,  refused  to  seek 
safety  by  flighty  but  heading  a  furious 
charge  upon  Richmond,  threw  his  life 
magnificently  away. 

Even  had  he  been  guilty  of  the  great 
crime  which  cost  him  his  crown,  his  fate 
would  have  merited  many  a  tear  but  for 
the  unrivaled  genius  at  defamation  with 
which  the  master-dramatist  did  homage 
to  the  triumphant  house  of  Lancaster. 
Lord  Orford  says,  that  it  is  evident  the 
Tudors  retained  all  their  Lancastrian 
prejudices  even  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  that  Shakspeare's  drama  was 
patronized  by  her  who  liked  to  have  her 
grandsire  presented  in  so  favorable  a 
light  as  the  deliverer  of  his  native  land 
firom  a  bloody  tyranny. 

Even  in  taking  the  darkest  view  of 
his  case,  we  find  that  other  English 
sovereigns  had  sinned  the  same :  Henry 
L  probably  murdered  the  elder  brother 
whom  he  robbed ;  Edward  III.  deposed 
his  own  fiither ;  Henry  IV.  cheated  his 
nephew  of  the  sceptre,  and  permitted 
his  assassination;  Shakspeare's  own 
Elizabeth  was  not  over-sisterly  to  Mary 
of  Scotland;  all  aroimd  Richard,  rob- 
bery, treason,  violence,  lust^  murder, 
were  like  a  swelling  sea.  Why  was  he 
thus  singled  out  for  the  anathema  of 
four  centuries?  Why  was  the  naked 
corpse  of  one  who  fell  fighting  valiantly, 
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thrown  rudely  on  a  horse's  back  ?  Why 
was  his  stone  cofSn  degraded  into  a 
tayem  -  trough,  and  his  remains  tossed 
out  no  man  knew  where  ?  Not  merely 
that  the  Plantagenets  never  lifted  Uieir 
heads  from  the  gory  dust  any  more,  so 
that  their  conquerors  wrote  the  epitaph 
upon  then*  tombs,  and  hired  the  annal- 
ists of  their  £&me ;  but,  still  more,  that 
the  weak  and  assailed  Henry  required 


every  excuse  for  his  invasion  and  usurp- 
ation ;  and  that  the  principal  nobility  of 
England  wanted  a  hiding-place  for  the 
shame  of  their  violated  oaths,  their 
monstrous  perfidy,  their  cowardly  aban- 
donment in  the  hour  of  peril  of  one  of 
the  bravest  leaders,  wisest  statesmen, 
and  most  liberal  princes  England  ever 
knew. 


THE    NEGRO    IN    THE   REVOLUTION. 


Whether  the  negro  can  or  ought  to 
be  employed  in  the  Federal  army,  or  in 
any  way,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  present  rebellion,  is  becoming  a 
question  of  very  decided  significance. 
It  is  a  little  late  in  the  day,  to  be  sure, 
since  it  is  probable  that  the  expensive 
amusement  of  dirt -and -shovel  warfare 
might,  by  the  aid  of  the  black,  have 
been  somewhat  shorn  of  its  expense, 
and  our  Northern  army  have  counted 
some  thousands  of  lives  more  than  it 
now  does,  had  the  contraband  been  fi:'eely 
encourage  to  delve  for  his  deliverance. 
Still,  there  are  signs  of  sense  being 
slowly  manifested  by  the  great  conserv- 
ative mass,  and  we  every  day  see  proof 
that  there  are  many  who,  to  conquer  the 
enemy,  are  willing  to  do  a  bold  or  prac- 
tical thing,  even  if  it  does  please  the 
Abolitionists.  Like  the  rustic  youth 
who  was  informed  of  a  sure  way  to 
obtain  great  wealth  if  he  would  pay  a 
trifle,  they  would  not  mind  getting  tliat 
fortune  if  it  did  cost  a  dollar.  It  m  a 
pity,  of  course,  siith  conservatism,  that 
the  South  can  not  be  conquered  in  some 
potent  way  which  shall  at  least  make  it 
feel  a  little  bad,  and  at  the  same  time 
utterly  annihilate  that  rather  respectably 
sized  majority  of  Americans  who  would 
gladly  see  emancipation  realized.  How- 
ever, as  the  potent  way  is  not  known, 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  In  its 
secret  conclaves,  respectable  conserv- 
atism shakes  its  fine  old  head,  and 
smoothing  down  the  white  cravat  inher- 


ited from  the  late  great  and  good  Bu- 
chanan, admits  that  the  Eichmond  Whig 
is  almost  right,  after  all — this  Federal 
cause  i»  very  mudi  in  the  nature  of  a 
*  servile  insurrection'  of  Northern  serfs 
against  gentlemen;  'fwaw  qtis  toulet- 
vousf* — we  have  got  into  the  wrong 
boat,  and  must  sink  or  swim  with  the 
maddened  Helots!  And  conservatism 
sighs  for  the  good  old  days  when  they 
blasphemed  Liberty  at  their  little  sup- 
pers, 

*  And— blest  condition  I— felt  genteel.' 

To  be  sure,  the  portraits  of  Puritan  or 
Huguenot  or  Revolutionary  ancestors 
frowned  on  them  from  the  walls — ^the  por- 
traits of  men  who  had  risked  all  things 
for  freedom ;  ^  *  but  this  is  a  different  state 
of  things,  you  know ; '  we  have  changed 
all  that — the  heart  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  body  now — let  us  be  discreet !  * 

It  is  curious,  in  this  connection  of 
employing  slaves  as  workmen  or  soldiers^ 
wiUi  the  remembrance  of  the  progressive 
gentlemen  of  the  olden  time  who  found- 
ed this  republic,  to  see  what  the  latter 
thought  in  their  day  of  such  aid  in  war- 
fare. And  fortunately  we  have  at  hand 
what  we  want,  in  a  very  multum  in 
parvo  pamphlet '*'  by  George  H.  Moore, 
Librarian  of  the  New -York  Historical 
Society.    From  this  we  learn  that  while 

*  Hlfltoiical  Notes  on  the  Employment  of  Negroes 
In  the  American  Army  of  the  Revolution.  By  Oeorg« 
H.  Moore.  New-Tork :  Chftrles  T.  Evans,  683  Broa<t> 
way.    Price,  ten  cents. 
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great  opposition  to  the  project  prevailed, 
owing  to  wrong  judgment  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  black,  the  expediency 
and  even  necessity  of  employing  him 
was,  during  the  events  of  the  war,  forci- 
bly demonstrated,  and  that,  when  he 
was  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  he 
proved  himself  a  good  soldier. 

There  were,  however,  great  and  good 
men  during  the  Revolution,  who  warmly 
sustained  the  afiBrmative.  The  famous 
Dr.  Hopkins  wrote  as  follows  in  1776 : 

*  Gk>d  is  80  ordering  it  in  his  providence, 
that  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  something 
should  speedily  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
slaves  among  us,  in  order  to  our  safety,  and 
to  prevent  their  turning  against  us  in  our 
present  struggle,  in  order  to  get  their  liberty. 
Our  oppressors  have  planned  to  gain  the 
blacks,  and  induce  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  us,  by  promising  them  liberty  on  this 
condition ;  and  this  plan  they  are  prosecuting 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  which  means 
thej  have  persuaded  numbers  to  join  them. 
And  should  we  attempt  to  restrain  them  by 
force  and  severity,  keeping  a  strict  guard 
over  them,  and  punishing  them  severely  who 
shall  be  detected  in  attempting  to  join  our 
opposers,  this  will  only  be  making  bad  worse, 
and  serve  to  render  our  inconsistence,  oppres- 
sion, and  cruelty  more  criminal,  perspicuous, 
and  shocking,  and  bring  down  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  heaven  on  our  heads.  The 
only  way  pointed  out  to  prevent  this  threat- 
ening evil,  is  to  set  the  blacks  at  liberty  our- 
selves by  some  public  acts  and  laws,  and 
then  ^ve  them  proper  encouragement  to 
labor,  or  take  arms  in  the  defense  of  the 
American  cause,  as  they  shall  choose.  This 
would  at  once  be  doing  them  some  degree  of 
justice,  and  defeating  our  enemies  in  the 
scheme  they  are  prosecuting.' 

*  These,'  says  Mr.  Moore,  *  were  the 
views  of  a  philanthropic  divine,  who 
urged  them  upon  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  owners  of  slaves  through- 
out the  colonies  with  singular  power, 
showing  it  to  be  at  once  their  duty  and 
their  interest  to  adopt  the  pohcy  of 
emancipation.'  They  did  not  meet  with 
those  of  the  administration  of  any  of 
the  colonies,  and  were  formally  disap- 
proved. But  while  the  enlistment  of 
n^roes  was  prohibited,  the  fact  is  still 
notorious,  as  Bancroft  says,  that  *the 
roll  of  the  anny  at  Cambridge  had  from 


its  first  formation  borne  the  names  of 
men  of  color.'  *  Free  negroes  stood  in 
the  ranks  by  the  side  of  white  men.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  had 
entered  the  provincial  army;  the  first 
general  order  which  was  issued  by  Ward 
had  required  a  return,  among  other 
things,  of  the  *  complexion '  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  and  black  men,  like  others,  were 
retained  in  the  service  after  the  troops 
were  adopted  by  the  contment' 

It  was  determined  on,  at  war-councils 
and  in  committees  of  conference,  in  1775, 
that  negroes  should  be  rejected  firom  the 
enlistments ;  and  yet  General  Washmg- 
ton  found,  in  that  same  year,  that  the 
negroes,  if  not  employed  in  the  American 
army,  would  become  formidable  foes 
when  enlisted  by  the  enemy.  We  may 
judge,  from  a  note  given  by  Mr.  Moore, 
that  Washington  had  at  least  a  higher 
opinion  than  his  eovfrires  of  the  power 
of  the  black.  His  apprehensions,  we 
are  told,  were  grounded  somewhat  on 
the  operations  of  Lord  Dunmore,  whose 
proclamation  had  be.en  issued  declaring 
*all  indented  servants,  negroes  or  others, 
(appertaining  to  rebels,)  firee,'  and  calling 
on  them  to  join  his  Majesty's  troops.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  commander-in- 
chief^  that  if  Dunmore  was  not  crushed 
before  spring,  he  would  become  the  most 
formidable  enemy  America  had ;  *  his 
strength  will  increase  as  a  snow-ball  by 
rolling,  and  faster,  if  some  expedient 
can  not  be  hit  upon  to  convince  the 
slaves  and  servants  of  the  unpotency  of 
his  designs.'  Consequently,  in  general 
orders,  December  80th,  he  says : 

^  As  the  General  is  informed  that  numbers 
of  free  negroes  are  desirous  of  enlisting,  he 
gives  leave  to  the  recruiting-officers  to  enter- 
tain them,  and  promises  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Congress,  who,  he  doubts  not,  will 
approve  of  it.* 

Washington  communicated  his  action 
to  Congress,  adding :  *  If  this  is  disap- 
proved of  by  Congress,  I  will  put  a  stop 
to  it' 

His  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three,  (Mr.  Wythe,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,)  on  the  fifteenth  of  January, 
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177(5,  and  upon  their  report  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Congress  determined : 

*  That  the  free  negroes  who  have  served 
faitlifully  in  the  army  at  Cambridge  may  be 
reCnlisted  therein,  but  no  others/ 

That  Washington,  at  a  later  period  at 
least,  warmly  approved  of  the  employ- 
ment of  blacks  as  soldiers,  appears  from 
his  remarks  to  Colonel  Laurens,  subse- 
quent to  his  failure  to  carry  put  what 
even  as  an  effort  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  episodes  of  the  Revolution, 
full  details  of  which  are  given  in  Mr. 
Moore^s  pamphlet 

On  March  14th,  1779,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton wrote  to  John  Jay,  then  President 
of  Congress,  warmly  commending  a  plan 
of  Colonel  Laurens,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  raise  three  or  four  battalions  of 
negroes  in  South-Carolina.  We  regret 
that  our  limits  render  it  impossible  to 
give  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment, which  is  as  applicable  to  the 
present  day  as  it  was  to  its  own. 

*  I  foresee  that  this  project  will  have  to 
combat  much  opposition  from  prejudice  and 
self-interest.  The  contempt  we  have  '>een 
taught  to  entertain  for  the  blacks  makes  us 
fancy  many  things  that  are  founded  neither 
in  reason  nor  experience ;  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  property  of  so  valuable  a 
kind  will  ftimish  a^  thousand  arguments  to 
show  the  impracticability,  or  pernicious  tend- 
ency, of  a  scheme  which  requires  such  sacri- 
fices. But  it  should  be  considered  that  if  we 
do  not  make  use  of  them  in  this  way,  the 
enemy  probably  will ;  and  that  the  best  way 
to  counteract  the  temptations  they  will  hold 
out,  will  be  to  offer  them  ourselves.  An  essen- 
tial part  of  the  plan  is  to  give  them  their  free- 
dom with  their  swords.  This  will  secure  their 
fidelity,  animate  their  courage,  and,  1  believe, 
will  have  a  good  influence  upon  those  who 
remain,  by  opening  a  door  to  their  emanci- 
pation. 

*  This  circumstance,  I  confess,  has  no  small 
weight  in  inducing  me  to  wish  the  success  of 
the  project ;  for  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
true  policy  equally  interest  me  in  fovor  of 
this  unfortunate  class  of  men. 

*  While  1  am  on  the  subject  of  Southern 
affairs,  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in 
saying,  that  I  do  not  think  measures  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  are  pursuing  for  oar  defense 
in  that  quarter.  Except  the  few  regular 
troops  of  South-Carolina,  we  seem  to  be  re- 
lying wholly  on  the  militia  of  that  and  two 


neighboring  States.  These  will  soon  grow 
impatient  of  service,  and  leave  our  affairs  in 
a  miserable  situation.  No  considerable  force 
can  be  uniformly  kept  up  by  militia,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  obvious  and  well- 
known  inconveniences  that  attend  this  kind 
of  troops..  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest,  sir, 
that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  making  a 
draft  of  militia  to  serve  a  twelvemonth, 
from  the  States  of  North  and  South-Carolina 
and  Virginia.  But  South- Carolina,  bein^ 
very  weak  in  her  population  of  whites,  may 
be  excused  from  the  draft,  on  condition 
of  furnishing  the  black  battalions.  The  two 
others  may  furnish  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  and  be  exempted,  on  that 
account,  fh>m  sending  any  succors  to  this 
army.  The  States  to  the  northward  of  Vir- 
ginia will  be  ftilly  able  to  give  competent 
supplies  to  the  army  here ;  and  it  will  require 
all  the  force  and  exertions  of  the  three  Sutes 
1  have  mentioned  to  withstand  the  storm 
which  has  arisen,  and  is  increasing  in  the 
South. 

*  The  troops  drafted  must  be  thrown  into 
battalions,  and  ofilcered  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  best  supernumerary  officers 
may  be  made  use  of  as  far  as  they  will  go. 
If  arms  are  wanted  for  their  troops,  and  no 
better  way  of  supplying  them  is  to  be  found, 
we  should  endeavor  to  levy  a  contribution 
of  arms  upon  the  militia  at  large.  Extraordi- 
nary exigencies  demand  extraordinary  means. 
I  fear  this  Southern  business  will  become  a 
very  graive  one. 

*  With  the  truest  respect  and  esteem, 

•  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
'ALBXAimiB  Hamiltok. 

*  His  Excellency,  John  Jay, 

President  of  Congress.' 

The  project  was  warmly  approved  by 
Major-General  Greene,  and  Laurens  him- 
self who  proposed  to  lead  the  blacks, 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  hopes.  In  a 
letter  written  about  this  time,  he  says : 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  I  should  be  inex- 
cusable in  the  light  of  a  citizen,  if  I  did  not 
continue  my  utmost  efforts  for  carrying  the 
plan  of  the  black  levies  into  execution,  while 
there  remains  the  smallest  hope  of  success. 
The  House  of  Beprosentatives  will  be  con- 
vened in  a  few  days.  I  intend  to  qualifH', 
and  make  a  final  effort.  Oh  !  that  I  were  a 
Demosthenes!  The  Athenians  never  de- 
served a  more  bitter  exprobation  than  oiu* 
countrymen.' 

But  the  L^islature  of  South-Carolina 
decided,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  most  tory  of  States  in  the  Rev- 
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olution,  as  it  now  is  the  most  traitorous 
in  the  Emancipation — for  it  is  hy  that 
name  that  this  war  will  be  known  in 
history.  It  rejected  Laurens'  proposal 
— his  own  words  give  the  best  account 
of  the  failure : 

*'  I  was  outvoted,  having  onlj  reason  on 
my  side,  and  being  opposed  by  a  triple- 
headed  monster,  that  shed  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  avarice,  prejudice,  and  pusillanimity 
la  all  our  assemblies.  It  was  some  consola- 
tion to  me,  however,  to  find  that  philosophy 
And  truth  had  made  some  little  progress  sinoe 
my  last  effort,  as  I  obtained  twice  as  many 
snflhiges  as  before.* 

'Washington,'  says  Mr.  Moore,  'com- 
forted Laurens  with  the  confession  that 
he  was  not  at  all  astonished  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plan,  adding : 

'  *  That  spirit  of  freedom,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  contest  would  have  glad- 
ly sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  attainment 
of  its  object,  has  long  since  subsided,  and 
every  selfish  passion  has  taken  its  place. 
It  is  not  the  public,  but  private  interest, 
irhich  influences  the  generality  of  mankind, 
nor  can  the  Americans  any  longer  boast  an 
exception.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  rather  have  been  surprising  if  you 
had  succeeded.* 

But  the  real  lesson  which  this  rejec- 
tion of  negro  aid  taught  this  cotmtry 
was  a  bitter  one.  South-Carolina  lost 
twenty-five  thousand  negroes,  and  in 
Georgia  between  three  fourths  and 
seven  eighths  of  the  slaves  escaped. 
The  British  organized  them,  made  great 
use  of  them,  and  they  became  '  danger- 
ous and  well-disciplined  bands  of  ma- 
rauders.' As  the  want  of  recruits  in 
the  American  army  increased,  negroes, 
both  bond  aad  free,  were  finally  and 
gladly  taken.  In  the  department  under 
General  Washington's  command,  on  Au- 
gust 24th,  1778,  there  were  nearly  eight 
hundred  black  soldiers.  This  does  not 
include,  however,  the  black  regiment  of 
Bhode  Island  slaves  which  had  just 
been  organiied. 

In  1778  General  Yamum  proposed  to 
Washington  that  a  battalion  of  n^ro 
slaves  be  raised,  to  be  commanded  by 
Colonel  Greene,  Lieutenant-Colonel  01- 
ney,  and   Major  Ward.      Washington 


approved  of  the  plan,  which,  however, 
met  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
Rhode  Island  Assembly.  The  black 
regiment  was,  however,  raised,  tried, 
'  and  not  found  wanting.'  As  Mr.  Moore 
declares: 

*In  the  battle  of  Ehode-Ialand,  August 
29th,  1778,  J>aid  by  Lafayette  to  have  been 
*  the  best  fought  action  of  the  whole  war,* 
this  newly  raised  black  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Greene,  distinguished  itself  by  deeds 
of  desperate  valor,  repelling  three  times  the 
fierce  assaults  of  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Hessian  troops.  And  so  they  continued  to 
discharge  their  duty  with  eeal  and  fidelity — 
never  losing  any  of  their  first  laurels  so  gal- 
lantly won.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Colo- 
nel John  Laurens  witnessed  and  drew  some 
of  his  inspiration  from  the  scene  of  their 
first  trial  in  the  field.' 

A  company  of  n^roes  fix)m  Connecti- 
cut was  also  raised  and  conmianded  by 
the  late  General  Humphreys,  who  was 
attached  to  the  family  of  Washington. 
Of  this  company  cotemporary  account 
says  that  they  *  conducted  themselves 
with  fidelity  and  eflSciency  throughout 
the  war.'  So,  little  by  little,  the  negro 
cune  to  be  an  efifective  aid,  after  all  the 
fbrmal  rejections  of  his  service.  In 
1780,  an  act  was  passed  in  Maryland 
to  procure  one  thousand  men  to  serve 
three  years.  The  property  in  the  State 
was  divided  into  classes  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  each  of  which  was,  within 
twenty  days,  to  furnish  one  recruit,  who 
might  be  either  a  freeman  or  a  slave. 
In  1781,  the  Legislature  resolved  to  raise, 
immediately,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
negroes,  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
other  troops. 

In  Virginia  an  act  had  been  passed 
in  1777,  declaring  that  fi-ee  negroes,  and 
fi'ee  negroes  only,  might  be  enlisted  on 
the  footing  with  white  men.  Great  num- 
bers of  Virginians  who  wished  to  escape 
military  service,  caused  their  slaves  to 
enlist,  having  tendered  them  to  the  re- 
cruiting-oflScers  as  substitutes  for  free 
persons,  whose  lot  or  duty  it  was  to 
serve  in  the  army,  at  the  same  time 
representing  that  these  slaves  were  fi'ee- 
men.  *  On  the  expiration  of  the  t«pm 
of  enlistment,  the  former  owners  at- 
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tempted  to  force  them  to  return  to  a 
state  of  servitude,  with  equal  disregard 
of  the  principles  of  justice  and  their 
own  solemn  promise/ 

The  iniquity  of  such  proceedings  soon 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  the 
result  was  the  passage  of  an  Act  of 
Emancipation,  securing  freedom  to  all 
slaves  who  had  served  their  term  in  the 
war. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  collected 
in  this  remarkahle  and  timely  puhllca- 
tion.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who 
desire  conclusive  information  on  a  most 
important  subject  It  is  evident  that 
we  are  going  through  nearly  the  same 


stages  of  timidity,  ignorance,  and  blind 
conservatism  which  wpre  passed  by  our 
forefathers,  and  shall  come,  if  not  too 
late,  upon  the  same  results.  It  is  his- 
torically true  that  Washington  appar- 
ently had  in  the  b^inning  these  scru- 
ples, but  was  among  the  first  to  lay 
them  aside,  and  that  experience  taught 
him  and  many  others  the  folly  of  scru- 
pling to  employ  in  regular  warfare  and 
in  a  regular  way  men  who  would  other- 
wise aid  the  enemy.  These  are  unde- 
niable &cts,  well  worth  something  more 
than  mere  reflection,  and  we  accordingly 
commend  the  woric  in  which  they  are 
set  forth,  with  all  our  heart,  to  the 
reader. 


A  MERCHANT'S  STORY. 

*All  of  which  I  Mw,  and  part  of  which  I  was.* 


CHAPTKR  11. 

Thb  clock  of  St  Paul's  was  sounding 
eight  Buttoning  my  outside  coat  close- 
ly about  me  —  for  it  was  a  cold;^  stormy 
night  in  November  —  I  descended  the 
steps  of  the  Astor  House  to  visit,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  the  blue -eyed 
young  woman  who  is  looking  over  my 
shoulder  while  I  write  this  —  it  was 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  reader,  but  she 
is  young  yet ! 

As  I  closed  the  outer  door,  a  small 
voice  at  my  elbow,  in  a  tone  broken  by 
sobs,  said : 

*  Sir — ^will  you — please,  sir — will  you 
buy  some  ballads?' 

*  Ballads  I  a  little  fellow  like  you  sell- 
ing ballads  at  this  time  of  night  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir!  I  haven't  sold  only  three 
all  day,  sir ;  do,  please  sir,  do  buy  some  t ' 
and  as  he  stood  under  the  one  gas-burner 
which  Ut  the  hotel-porch,  I  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

'Gome  inside,  my  little  man;  don't 
stand  here  in  the  cold.  Who  sends  you 
out  on  such  a  night  as  this  to  sell  bal- 
lads?' 

'  Nobody,  sir ;  but  mother  is  sick,  and 


I  iMve  to  sell  'em !  She*s  had  nothing 
to  eat  all  day,  sir.  Oh !  do  buy  some — 
do  buy  some,  sir  I ' 

*I  will,  my  good  boy;  but  tdl  me, 
have  you  no  fiither  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,  I  never  had  any  —  and  mo- 
ther is  sick,  very  sick,  sir;  and  she's 
nobody  to  do  any  thing  for  her  but  me 
—  nobody  but  fWd,  sir  I'  and  he  cried 
as  if  his  very  heart  would  break. ' 

*  Don't  cry,  my  little  boy,  don't  cry ; 
ril  buy  your  ballads  —  all  of  them;' 
and  I  gave  him  two  half-dollar  pieces  — 
all  the  silver  I  had. 

'  I  haven't  got  so  many  as  that^  sir ;  I 
haven't  got  only  twenty,  and  they're 
only  a  cent  a  piece,  sir ; '  and  with  very 
evident  reluctance,  he  tendered  me  back 
the  money. 

*  Oh  I  never  mind,  my  boy,  keep  the 
money  and  the  ballads  too.' 

'0  sir!  thank  you.  Mother  will  be 
so  glad,  M  glad,  sir ! '  and  he  turned  to 
go,  but  his  feelings  overpowering  him, 
he  hid  his  little  fiu^  in  the  big  blanket- 
shawl  which  he  wore,  and  sobbed  louder 
and  harder  than  before. 

'Where  does  your  mother  live,  my 
boy?' 
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'  Round  in  Anthony  street,  sir ;  some 
good  folks  there  give  her  a  room,  sir.' 

*  Did  you  say  she  was  sick  ? ' 

'Yea,  sir,  very  sick;  the  doctor  says 
she  canH  live  only  a  little  while,  sir/ 

'  And  what  wiU  become  of  you,  when 
she  is  dead?' 

*I  don't  know,  sir.  Mother  says  God 
will  take  care  of  me,  sir.' 

'  Come,  my  little  fellow,  don't  cry  any 
more;  Fll  go  with  you  and  see  your 
mother.' 

*  Oh  I  thank  you,  sir ;  mother  will  be 
so  glad  to  have  you  —  so  glad  to  thank 
you,  sir;'  and,  looking  up  timidly  in 
my  &ce,  he  added :  *  You'll  lote  mother, 
sir!' 

I  took  his  hand  in  mine,  and  we  went 
out  into  the  storm. 

He  was  not  more  than  six  years  old^ 
and  had  a  bright,  intelligent,  but  pale 
and  peaked  face.  He  wore  thin,  patched 
trowsers,  a  small,  ragged  cap,  and  large, 
tattered  boots,  and  over  his  shoulders 
was  a  worn  woolen  shawL  I  could  not 
see  the  remainder  of  his  clothing,  but  I 
afterward  discovered  that  a  man's  waist- 
coat was  his  only  other  garment 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  a  bleak,  stormy 
night  The  rain,  which  had  fidlen 
all  the  day,  froze  as  it  fell,  and  the 
sharp,  wintry  wind  swept  down  Broad- 
way, sending  an  icy  chill  to  my  very 
bones,  and  making  the  little  hand  I 
held  in  mine  tremble  with  cold.  We 
passed  several  blocks  in  silence,  when 
the  child  turned  into  a  side-street 

'  My  little  fellow,'  I  said^  *  this  is  not 
Anthony  street — that  is  further  on.' 

*I  know  it,  sir;  but  I  want  to  get 
mother  some  bread,  sir.  A  good  gentle- 
man down  here  sells  to  me  very  cheap, 
sir.' 

We  crossed  a  couple  of  streets  and 
stopped  at  a  comer-grocery. 

'  Why,  my  little  'un,'  said  the  large, 
red-fiM^  man  behind  the  counter,  *I 
didn't  know  what  had  become  of  ye! 
Why  haven't  ye  bin  here  to-day  ? ' 

*  I  hadn't  any  money,  sir,'  replied  the 
little  boy. 

'An'  haven't  ye  had  any  bread  to- 
day, sonny  ? ' 


'  Mother  hasn't  had  any,  sir ;  a  little 
bit  was  left  last  night,  but  she  made  me 
eat  that,  sir.' 

'  D  —  n  it,  an'  hasn't  she  hed  any  all 
day !  Ye  mustn't  do  that  agin,  sonny ; 
ye  must  come  whether  ye've  money  or 
no ;  times  is  hard,  but,  I  swear,  I  kin 
give  ye  a  loaf  any  time.' 

'  I  thank  you,  sir,'  I  said,  advancing 
from  the  doorway  where  I  had  stood 
unobserved  —  *I  will  pay  you;'  and 
taking  a  roll  of  bills  from  my  pocket,  I 
gave  him  one.  '  You  know  what  they 
want  —  send  it  to  them  at  once.' 

The  man  stared  at  me  a  moment  in 
amazement,  then  said : 

'An'  do  ye  know  'em,  sir  ?' 

'  No,  Fm  just  going  there.' 

'Well,  do,  sir;  they're  bad  off;  ye 
kin  do  real  good  there,  no  mistake.' 

'I'll  see,'  I  replied;  and  taking  the 
bread  in  one  hand  and  the  little  boy  by 
the  other,  I  started  again  for  his  moth- 
er's. I  was  always  a  rapid  walker,  but 
I  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the 
little  fellow  as  he  trotted  along  at  my 
side. 

We  soon  stopped  at  the  door  of  an 
old,  weather-worn  building,  which  I  saw 
by  the  light  of  the  street-lamp  was  of 
dingy  brick,  three  stories  high,  and  her- 
metically sealed  by  green  board-shutters. 
It  sat  but  one  step  above  the  ground, 
and  a  dim  light  which  came  through 
the  low  basement-windows,  showed  that 
even  its  ceUar  was  occupied.  My  little 
guide  rang  the  bell,  and  in  a  moment  a 
panel  of  the  door  opened,  and  a  shrill 
voice  asked : 

'Who's  there?' 

'  It's  only  me,  ma'am ;  please  let  me 
in.' 

'  What,  yo«,  Franky,  out  so  late  as 
this  I '  exclaimed  the  woman,  undoing 
the  chain  which  held  the  door.  As  she 
was  about  closing  it  she  caught  sight  of 
me,  and  eyeing  me  for  a  moment,  said : 
'  Walk  in,  sir.'  As  I  complied  with  the 
invitation,  she  added,  pointing  to  a  room 
opening  from  the  hall :  '  Step  in  there, 
sur.' 

'He's  come  to  see  mother,  ma'am,' 
said  the  little  boy. 
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*You  can't  see  her^  sir,  she's  sick, 
and  don't  see  company  any  more.' 

*'  I  would  see  her  for  only  a  moment, 
madam.' 

'  But  she  can't  see  nohody  now,  sir.' 

*  Oh !  mother  would  like  to  see  him 
very  much,  ma'am;  he's  a  very  good 
gentleman,  ma'am,'  said  the  child,  in  a 
pleading,  winning  tone. 

The  real  object  of  my  visit  seemed  to 
break  upon  Uie  woman,  f(H-,  making  a 
low  courtesy,  she  said : 

^  Oh !  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  sir ; 
she's  very  bad  off,  very  bad  indeed;' 
and  she  at  once  led  the  way  to  the  base- 
ment stairway. 

The  woman  was  about  forty,  with  a 
round,  full  form,  a  red,  bloated  &ce,  and 
eyes  which  looked  as  if  they  had  not 
known  a  wink  of  sleep  for  years.  She 
wore  a  dirty  lace -cap,  trimmed  with 
gaudy  colors,  and  a  tawdry  red  and 
black  dress,  laid  off  in  large  squares  like 
the  map  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  very  low 
in  the  neck — remarkably  so  for  the  season 
— and  disclosed  a  scorched,  florid  skin, 
and  a  rough,  mountainous  bosom. 

The  furnishings  of  the  hall  had  a 
shabby-genteel  look,  till  we  reached  the 
basement  stairs,  when  every  thing  be- 
came bare,  and  dark,  and  dirty.  The 
woman  led  the  way  down,  and  opened 
the  door  of  a  front  t  room  —  the  only 
one  on  the  floor,  the  rest  of  the  space 
being  open,  and  occupied  as  a  cellar. 
This  room  had  a  forlorn,  cheerless  ap- 
pearance. Its  front  wall  was  of  the 
naked  brick,  through  which  the  moisture 
had  crept,  dotting  it  every  here  and  there 
with  large  water-stains  and  blotches  of 
mold.  Its  other  sides  were  of  rough 
boards,  placed  upright,  and  partially 
covered  \iith  a  dirty,  ragged  paper.  The 
floor  was  of  wide,  unpainted  plank.  A 
huge  chimney-stack  protruded  some 
three  feet  into  the  room,  and  in  it  was  a 
hole  which  admitted  the  pipe  of  a  rusty 
air-tight  stove  that  gave  out  just  enough 
heat  to  take  the  chill  edge  off  the  damp, 
heavy  atmosphere.  This  stove,  a  small 
stand  resting  against  the  wall,  a  broken- 
backed  chair,  and  a  low,  narrow  bed 
covered  with  a  ragged  patch-work  coun- 


terpane, were  the  only  furniture  of  the 
apartment  And  that  room  was  the 
home  of  two  human  beings. 

*  How  do  you  feel  to-night,  Fanny  ? ' 
asked  the  woman,  as  she  approached 
the  low  bed  in  the  comer.  There  was 
a  reply,  but  it  was  too  faint  for  me  to 
hear. 

^Here,  mamma,'  said  the  little  boy, 
taking  me  by  the  band  and  leading  me 
to  the  bedside,  *  here's  a  good  gentleman 
who's  come  to  see  you.  He's  very  good, 
suunma ;  he's  given  me  a  whole  dollar, 
and  got  you  lots  of  things  at  the  store ; 
oh  I  lots  of  things  I '  and  the  little  fellow 
threw  his  arms  around  his  mother's 
neck,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again  in 
his  joy. 

The  mother  turned  her  eye  upon  me — 
such  an  eye  I  It  seemed  a  black  flame. 
And  her  face — so  pale,  so  wan,  so  woe- 
begone, and  yet  so  sweetly,  strangely, 
beautiful — seemed  that  of  some  fallen 
angel,  who,  after  long  ages  of  torment, 
had  been  purified,  and  fitted  again  for 
heaven  I  And  it  was  so.  She  had  suf- 
fered all  the  woe,  she  had  wept  for  all 
the  sin,  and  then  she  stood  white  and 
pure  before  the  everlasting  gates  which 
were  opening  to  let  her  in  I 

She  reached  me  her  thin,  weak  hand, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  said :  *  I  thank  you, 
sir.' 

*  Tou  are  welcome,  madam.  You  are 
very  sick ;  it  hurts  you  to  speak  ? ' 

She  nodded  slightly,  but  said  nothing. 
I  turned  to  the  woman  who  had  admitted 
ipe,  and  in  a  very  low  tone  said :  *  I  never 
saw  a  person  die ;  is  she  not  dying  ? ' 

*No,  sir,  I  guess  not  She's  seemed 
so  for  a  good  many  days.' 

*  Has  she  had  a  physician  ? ' 

*Not  for  nigh  a  month.  A  doctor 
come  once  or  twice,  but  he  said  it  wan't 
no  use — he  couldn't  help  her.' 

*But  she  should  have  help  at  once. 
Have  you  any  one  you  can  send  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  yes ;  I  kin  manage  that  What 
doctor  will  you  have  ? ' 

I  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  name 
of  an  acquaintance — a  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced physician,  who  lived  not  far 
off — and  gave  it  to  her. 
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*'  And  can^t  you  make  her  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  a  little  chicken-broth  ?  She  has  had 
nothing  all  day.* 

*  Nothing  all  day  t  Fm  sure  I  didnH 
know  it!  Fm  poor,  sir — you  don't 
know  how  poor — but  she  shan't  starve 
in  my  house.' 

'  I  suppose  she  didn't  like  to  speak  of 
it ;  but  get  h^  something  as  soon  as  you 
can,' 

*  I  will,  sir ;  Fll  fix  her  some  tea  and 
broth  right  off.' 

'  Well,  do,  as  quick  as  possible.  FU 
pay  you  for  your  trouble.' 

'I  don't  want  any  pay,  sir,'  she  re- 
plied, as  she  turned  and  darted  from  the 
doorway  as  nimbly  as  if  she  had  not 
been  fat  and  forty. 

She  soon  returned  with  the  tea,  and  I 
gave  it  to  the  sick  girl,  a  spoonful  at  a 
time,  she  being  too  weak  to  sit  up.  It 
iras  the  first  she  had  tasted  for  weeks, 
and  it  greatly  revived  her. 

After  a  time,  the  doctor  came.  He  felt 
her  pulse,  asked  her  a  few  questions  in  a 
low  voice,  and  then  wrote  some  simple 
directions.  When  he  had  done  that,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said :  '  Step  outside  for 
a  moment ;  I  want  to  speak  with  you.' 

As  we  passed  out,  we  met  the  woman 
going  in  with  the  broth. 

'  Please  give  it  to  her  at  once,'  I  said. 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  will ;  but,  gentlemen,  don't 
stand  here  in  the  cold.  Walk  up  into 
the  parlor — the  front-room.' 

We  did  as  she  suggested,  for  the  cel- 
lar-way had  a  damp,  imhcalthy  air. 

The  parlor  was  furnished  in  a  showy, 
tawdry  style,  and  a  worn,  ugly,  fiame- 
colored  carpet  covered  its  floor.  A 
coal-fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  and 
we  sat  down  by  it  As  we  did  so,  I 
heard  loud  voices,  mingled  with  laughter 
and  the  clinking  of  glasses,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  Not  appearing  to  notice  the 
noises,  the  doctor  asked : 

*  Who  is  this  woman  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  never  saw  her  before. 
Is  she  dying  ? ' 

*No,  not  now.  But  she  can't  last 
long ;  a  week,  at  the  most.' 

*  She  evidently  has  the  consimiption. 


That  damp  cellar  has  killed  her;  she 
should  be  got  out  of  it' 

*  The  cellar  hasn't  done  it ;  her  very 
vitals  are  eaten  up.  She's  been  beyond 
cure  for  six  months  t ' 

*Is  it  possible?  And  such  a  wo- 
man I' 

*  Oh  I  I  see  such  cases  every  day — 
women  as  fine-looking  as  she  is.' 

A  ring  came  at  the  fi-ont-door,  and  in  a 
moment  I  heard  the  woman  coming  up 
the  basement  stairs.  I  had  risen  when 
the  doctor  made  the  last  remark,  and 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  de- 
liberating on  what  should  be  done.  The 
parlor-door  was  ajar,  and  as  the  woman 
admitted  the  new-comers,  I  caught  a  • 
glimpse  of  them.  They  were  three 
rough,  hard-looking  characters ;  and  one, 
from  his  unsteady  gait,  I  judged  to  be 
intoxicated.  She  seemed  glad  to  see 
them,  and  led  them  into  the  room 'from 
whence  the  noises  proceeded.  In  a 
moment  the  doctor  rose  to  go,  saying: 
*  I  can  do  nothing  more.  But  what  do 
you  intend  to  do  here  ?  I  brought  you 
out  to  ask  you.' 

*I  don't  know  what  can  be  done. 
She  ought  not  to  be  left  to  die  there.' 

'  She'd  prefer  dying  above-ground,  no 
doubt ;  and  if  you  relish  fleecing,  you  11 
get  her  an  upper  room — ^but  she's  got  to 
die  soon  any  way,  and  a  day  or  two,  more 
or  less,  down  there,  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference. Take  my  advice — don't  throw 
yoiu"  money  away,  and  don't  stay  here 
too  late ;  the  house  has  a  very  hard 
name,  and  some  of  its  rough  customers 
would  think  nothing  of  throttling  a 
spruce  young  fellow  like  you.' 

*  I  thank  you,  doctor,  but  I  think  I'll 
run  the  risk — at  least  for  a  while,'  and  I 
laughed  good-himioredly  at  the  benevo- 
lent gentleman's  caution. 

*  Well,  if  you  lose  your  small  change, 
don't  charge  it  to  me.'  Saying  this,  he 
bade  me  *  good-night'    ' 

He  found  the  door  locked,  barred,  and 
secured  by  the  large  chain,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  summon  the  woman.  When 
she  had  let  him  out,  I  asked  her  into  the 
parlor. 
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*Who  is  this  sick  person?'  I  in- 
quired. 

*I  don't  know,  sir.  She  never  gave 
me  no  name  but  Fanny.  I  found  her 
and  her  little  boy  on  the  door-step,  one 
night,  nigh  a  month  ago.  She  was  cry- 
ing hard,  and  seemed  very  sick,  and 
little  Franky  was  a-trying  to  comfort 
her  —  he's  a  brave,  noble  little  fellow, 
sir.  She  told  me  she'd  been  turned  out 
of  doors  for  not  paying  her  rent,  and 
was  afeared  she'd  die  in  the  street, 
though  she  didn't  seem  to  care  mudi 
about  that,  except  for  the  boy  —  she 
took  on  terrible  about  him.  She  didn't 
know  what  ^Muld  become  of  him.  I've 
to  scrape  very  hard  to  get  along,  sir,  ibr 
times  is  hard,  and  my  rent  is  a  thou- 
sand dollars ;  but  I  couldn't  see  her  die 
there,  so  I  took  her  in,  and  put  a  bed 
up  .in  the  basement,  and  let  her  have  it 
'Twas  all  I  could  do ;  but,  poor  thing ! 
she  won't  want  even  that  long.' 

*  It  was  very  good  of  you.  How  has 
she  obtained  food  ? ' 

.  *  The  little  boy  sells  papers  and  ballads 
about  the  streets.  The  newsman  round 
the  comer  trusts  him  for  'em,  and  he's 
managed  to  make  twenty-five  cents  or 
more  most  every  day.' 

*  Can't  you  give  her  another  room? 
She  should  not  die  where  she  is.' 

*I  know  she  shouldn't,  sir,  but  I 
hain't  got  another — all  of  'em  is  taken 
up ;  and  besides,  sir,'  and  she  hesitated 
a  moment,  *the  noise  up  here  would 
disturb  her.' 

I  had  not  thought  of  that;  and  ex- 
pressing myself  gratified  with  her  kind- 
ness, I  passed  down  again  to  the  base- 
ment The  sick  gurl  smiled  as  I  opened 
the  door,  and  held  out  her  hand  again 
to  me.    Taking  it  in  mine,  I  asked : 

*  Do  you  feel  better?' 

*Much  better,'  she  said,  in  a  voice 
stronger  than  before.  *  I  have  not  felt 
so  well  for  a  long  time.  I  owe  it  to  you, 
sir  I  I  am  very  grateful.' 

*  Don't  speak  of  it,  madam.  Won't 
you  have  more  of  the  broth  ?' 

*  No  more,  thank  you.  I  won't  trou- 
ble you  any  more,  sir — I  slum't  trouble 
any  one  long ; '  and  her  eyes  filled,  and 


her  voice  quivwed;  *but,  0  sir!  my 
child  I  my  little  boy!  What  will  be- 
come of  him  when  I'm  gone  ?'  and  she 
burst  into  a  hysterical  fit  of  weeping. 

*  Don't  weep  so,  madam.  Calm  your- 
self ;  such  excitement  will  kill  you.  Qod 
will  provide  for  your  child.  I  will  try 
to  help  him,  madauL' 

She  looked  at  me  with  those  deep, 
intense  eyes.  A  new  light  seemed  to 
come  into  them ;  it  overspread  her  &ce, 
and  lit  up  her  thin,  wan  features  with  a 
strange  glow. 

*  It  must  be  so,'  she  said,  *  else  why 
were  you  led ^ here?  God  must  have 
sent  you  to  me  for  that  1 ' 

*No  doubt  he  did,  madam.  Let  it 
comfort  you  to  think  so.' 

*It  does,  oh!  it  does.  And,  0  my 
Father  I '  and  she  looked  up  to  Him  as  . 
she  spoke :  *  I  thank  thee !  Thy  poor, 
sinfiil,  dying  child  thanks  thee;  and, 
oh!  bless  Am,  forever  bless  him,  for 
iti' 

I  turned  away  to  hide  the  emotion  I 
could  not  repress.  A  moment  after,  not 
seeing  the  httle  boy,  I  asked : 

*  Where  is  your  son  ? ' 

*Here,  sir.'  And  turning  down  the 
bed-clothing,  she  showed  him  sleeping 
quietly  by  her  side,  all  unconscious  of 
the  misery  and  the  sin  around  him,  and 
of  the  mighty  crisis  through  which  his 
young  life  was  passing. 

Saying  I  would  return  on  the  following 
day,  I  shortly  afterward  bade  her  *  good- 
night,' and  left  the  house. 

CHAPTBR  III. 

It  was  noon  on  the  following  day 
when  I  again  visited  the  house  in  An- 
thony street  As  I  opened  the  door  of 
the  sick  woman's  room,  I  was  startled 
by  her  altered  appearance.  Her  eye  had 
a  strange,  wild  light,  and  her  6u»  already 
wore  the  pallid  hue  of  death.  She  was 
bolstered  up  in  bed,  and  the  little  boy 
was  standing  by  her  side,  weeping,  his 
arms  about  her  neck.  I  took  her  hand 
in  mine,  and  in  a  voice  which  plainly 
spdce  my  fears,  said: 

*  You  are  worse  I ' 

In  broken  gasps,  and  in  a  low,  a  veiy 
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low  tone,  her  lips  scarcely  moving,  she 
tnswered: 

'No!  I  am — ^better — much — ^better. 
I  knew  you  —  were  coming.  She  told 
me  so.' 


^Who  told  you  so?'  I  asked,  very 
kindly,  for  I  saw  that  her  mind  was 
wandering. 

*  My  mother — she  has  been  with  me 
,  —  all  the  day — and  I  have  been  so — 

80  happy,  so— uery  happy !  I  am  going 
now — going  with  her — Fve  only  waited 
— for  you  I' 

'Say  no  more  now,  madam,  say  no 
more ;  you  are  too  weak  to  talk.' 

•  But  I  must  talk.  I  am — dying,  and 
I  must  tell — you  all  before — I  go  I ' 

'I  would  gladly  hear  you,  but  you 
have  not  strength  for  it  now.  Let  me 
get  something  to  revive  you.' 

She  nodded  assent,  and  looking  at  her 
son,  said: 

'  Take  Franky.' 

The  little  boy  kissed  her,  and  followed 
me  firom  the  room.  When  we  had 
reached  the  upper-landing,  I  summoned 
the  woman  of  the  house,  and  said  to 
him : 

*Now,  Franky,  I  want  you  to  stay 
a  little  while  with  this  good  lady ;  your 
mother  would  talk  with  mc.' 

'But  mother  says  she's  dying,  sir,' 
cried  the  little  fellow,  clinging  closely  to 
me ;  *  I  don't  want  her  to  die,  sir.  Oh  ! 
I  want  to  be  with  her,  sir ! ' 

'  You  shall  be,  very  soon,  my  boy ; 
your  mother  wants  you  to  stay  with  this 
lady  now.' 

He  released  his  hold  on  my  coat,  and 
sobbing  violently,  went  with  the  red- 
fiioed  woman.  I  hurried  back  from  the 
apothecary's,  and  seating  myself  on  the 
one  rickety  chair  by  her  bedside,  gave 
the  sick  woman  the  restorative.  She 
soon  revived,  and  then,  in  broken  sen- 
tences, and  in  a  low,  weak  voice,  paus- 
ing every  now  and  then  to  rest  or  to 
weep,  she  told  me  her  story.  "Weaving 
into  it  some  details  which  I  gathered 
from  others  after  her  death,  I  give  it  to 
the  reader  as  she  outlined  it  to  me. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  well- 
to-do  fimner  in  the  town  of  B ,  New- 
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Hampshire.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  left  her  to  the  care  of 
a  paternal  aunt,  who  became  her  Other's 
housekeeper.  This  aunt^  like  her  father, 
was  of  a  cold,  hard  nature,  and  had  no 
love  for  children.  She  was,  however,  an 
exemplary,  pious  woman.  She  denied 
herself  every  luxury,  and  would  sit 
up  late  of  nights  to  braid  straw  and 
knit  socks,  that  she  might  send  tracts 
and  hymn-books  to  the  poor  heaflien; 
but  she  never  gave  a  word  of  sympathy, 
or  a  look  of  love  to  the  young  being  that 
was  growing  up  by  her  side.  The  little 
girl  needed  kindness  and  affection,  as 
much  as  plants  need  the  sun ;  but  the 
good  aunt  had  not  these  to  give  her. 
When  the  child  was  six  years  old,  she 
was  sent  to  the  district-schooL  There 
she  met  a  little  boy  not  quite  five  years 
her  senior,  and  they  soon  became  warm 
friends.  He  was  a  brave,  manly  lad,  and 
she  thought  no  one  was  ever  so  good,  or 
so  handsome  as  he.  Her  young  heart 
found  in  him  what  it  craved  for — some 
one  to  lean  on  and  to  love,  and  she  loved 
him  with  all  the  strength  of  her  child- 
nature.  He  was  very  kind  to  her. 
Though  his  home  was  a  mile  away,  he 
came  every  morning  to  take  her  to 
school,  and  in  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tions he  almost  lived  at  her  father* s 
house.  And  thus  four  years  flew  away 
— flew  as  fiist  as  years  that  are  winged 
with  youth  and  love  always  fly  —  and 
though  her  father  was  harsh,  and  her 
aunt  cold  and  stem,  she  did  not  know  a 
grief;  or  shed  a  tear  in  all  that  time. 

One  day,  late  in  summer,  toward  the 
close  of  those  four  years,  John — that  was 
his  name  —  came  to  her,  his  face  beam- 
ing all  over  with  joy,  and  said : 

'  0  Fanny  I  I  am  going— going  to  Bos- 
ton. Father  [he  was  a  richer  man  than 
her  father[  has  got  me  into  a  great  store 
there — a  great  store,  and  I'm  to  stay  till 
Fm  twenty-one  —  they  won't  pay  me 
hardly  any  thing— only  fifty  dollars  the 
first  year,  and  twenty-five  more  every 
other  year — but  father  says  it's  a  great 
store,  and  it'll  be  the  making  of  me.' 
And  he  danced  and  sung  for  joy,  but  she 
wept  in  bitter  grief. 
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Well,  five  more  years  rolled  away  — 
this  time  they  were  not  winged  as  befcnre 
—  and  John  came  home  to  spoid  his 
two  weeks  of  summer  vacation.  He 
had  come  every  year,  but  then  he  said 
to  her  what  he  had  never  said  before — 
that  which  a  woman  never  forgets.  He 
told  her  that  the  old  Quaker  gentleman, 
the  head  of  the  great  house  he  was  with, 
had  taken  a  &ncy  to  him,  and  was  going 
to  send  him  to  Europe,  in  the  place  of 
the  junior  partner,  who  was  sick,  and 
might  never  get  welL  That  he  should 
stay  away  a  year,  but  when  he  came 
back,  he  was  sure  the  old  fellow  would 
make  him  a  partner,  and  then — and  he 
strained  her  to  his  heart  as  he  said  it — 
*then  I  will  make  you  my  little  wife, 
Fanny,  and  take  you  to  Boston,  and  you 
shall  be  a  fine  lady — as  fine  a  lady  as 
Kate  Russell,  the  M  man's  daughter.' 
And  again  he  danced  and  sung,  and 
again  she  wept,  but  this  time  it  was  for 

joy. 

He  staid  away  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  when  he  returned  he  did  not 
come  at  once  to  her,  but  he  wrote  that 
he  would  very  soon.  In  a  few  days  he 
sent  her  a  newspaper,  in  which  was  a 
marked  notice,  which  read  somewhat  as 
follows : 

'The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing 
under  the  name  and  style  of  Bussell,  Bol- 
LiNS  &  Co.f  has  been  diissolved  by  the  death 
of  David  Gbat,  Jr. 

*The  outstanding  affidrs  will  be  settled, 
and  the  business  continued,  by  the  surviving 
partners,  who  have  this  day  admitted  Mr. 
John  Hallkt  to  an  interest  in  their  finn.' 

The  truth  had  been  gradually  dawn- 
ing upon  me,  yet  when  she  mentioned 
his  name,  I  sprang  involuntarily  to  my 
feet,  exclaiming : 

*  John  Hallet  t  and  were  you  betrothed 
to  him  t ' 

The  sick  woman  had  paused  from 
exhaustion,  but  when  I  said  that,  she 
made  a  feeble  effort  to  raise  herself^  and 
said  in  a  stronger  voice  than  before : 

*  Do  you  know  him  —  sir  ? ' 
'Know  him!    Yes,  madam;'  and  I 

paused  and  spoke  in  a  lower  tone,  for  I 


saw  that  my  manner  was  unduly  excit- 
ing her ;  *  I  know  him  well' 

I  did  know  him  toell^  and  it  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  notice  was 
written,  and  just  one  month  after  David 
had  followed  his  only  son  to  the  grave, 
that  I,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  with  my  hat  in 
my  hand,  entered  the  inner  office  of 
the  old  counting-room  to  which  I  hare 
already  introduced  the  reader.  ICr. 
Russell,  a  genial,  gentle,  good  old  man, ' 
was  seated  at  his  desk,  writing;  and  Mr. 
Rollins  sat  at  his,  poring  over  some  long 
accounts. 

*Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Rollins,'  I  said 
very  respectfully,  *  I  have  come  to  bid 
you  good-by.     I  am  going  to  leave  you.' 

'Thee  going  to  leave  t'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Russell,  laying  down  his  spectacles; 
'what  does  thee  mean,  Edmund ?' 

*I  mean,  I  don't  want  to  stay  any- 
longer,  sir,'  I  replied,  my  voice  trembling 
with  emotion. 

*But  you  must  stay,  Edmund,'  said 
Mr.  Rollins,  in  his  harsh,  imperative 
way.  *  Your  uncle  indentured  you  to  us 
till  you  are  twenty-one,  and  you  can't 
go.' 

*  I  $hall  go,  sir,'  I  replied,  with  less 
respect  than  he  deserved.  *My  uncle 
indentured  me  to  the  old  firm ;  I  am  not 
bound  to  stay  with  the  new.' 

Mr.  RusseU  looked  grieved,  but  in  the 
same  mild  tone  as  b^oro,  he  said : 

*  I  am  sorry,  Edmund,  very  sorry,  to 
hear  thee  say  that  Thee  can  go  if  thee 
likes;  but  it  grieves  me  to  hear  thee 
quibble  so.  Thee  will  not  prosper,  my 
son,  if  thee  follows  this  course  in  life.' 
And  the  mdsture  came  into  the  old 
man's  eyes  as  he  spoke.  It  filled  mine, 
and  rolled  in  large  drops  down  my 
cheeks,  as  I  replied  : 

'Forgive  me,  sir,  for  speakmg  so..  I 
do  not  want  to  do  wrong,  but  I  ea»'t 
stay  with  John  Hallet' 

•Why  can't  thee  sUy  with  John  ?' 
'  He  don't  like  me,  sir.    We  are  not 
friends.' 

*  Why  are  you  not  friends ?' 
'  Because  I  know  him,  sir.' 

'  What  do  you  know  of  him  ? '  asked 
Mr.  Rollins,  in  the  same  harsh,  abrupt 
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tone.  I  had  nerw  liked  Mr.  Rollins, 
and  his  words  just  then  stung  me  to  the 
quick.    I  forgot  mjsel^  for  I  replied : 

*  I  know  him  to  he  a  lying,  deceitf\ily 
hypocritical  scoundrel,  sir.* 

Some  two  years  before,  HaUet  had 
joined  the  church  in  which  Mr.  Rollins 
was  a  deacon,  and  was  uniyersally  re- 
garded as  a  pious,  devout  young  man. 
The  opinion  I  exj^ressed  was,  therefore, 
rank  heterodoxy.  To  my  surprise,  Mr. 
Rollins  turned  to  Mr.  Russell  and  said : 

*  I  believe  the  boy  is  right,  Ephndm ; 
John  professes  too  much  to  be  entirely 
sincere ;  Fve  told  you  so  before.' 

'  I  can't  think  so,  Thomas ;  but  it's  too 
late  to  alter  things  now.  We  shall  see. 
Time  will  prove  him.' 

I  soon  left,  but  not  till  they  had 
shaken  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  wished 
me  well,  and  tendered  me  their  aid 
whenever  I  required  it  In  after-years 
they  kept  their  word. 

Yes,  I  did  know  John  Hallet  The 
old  gentleman  never  knew  him,  but 
time  proved  him,  and  those  whom  that 
good  old  man  loved  with  all  the  love  of 
his  large,  noble  heart,  suffered  because 
he  did  not  know  him  as  I  did. 

After  I  had  given  her  some  of  the  cor- 
dial, and  she  had  rested  awhile,  the  sick 
giri  resumed  her  story. 

In  about  a  month  Hallet  came.  He 
pictured  to  her  his  new  position;  the 
wealth  and  standing  it  would  give  him, 
and  he  told  her  that  he  was  preparing 
a  little  home  for  her,  and  would  soon 
return  and  take  her  with  him  forever. 

[When  he  said  that,  he  had  been  for 
over  a  year  afiOanced  to  another — a  rich 
man's  only  child — a  woman  older  than 
he,  whose  shriveled,  jaundiced  ftce, 
weak,  scrawny  body,  and  puny,  sickly 
soul,  would  have  been  repulsive  even  to 
him,  had  not  money  been  his  god.] 

The  simple,  trusting  girl  believed  him. 
He  importuned  her — she  loved  him — 
and  she  fell ! 

About  a  month  afterward,  taking  up 
a  Boston  pi4;>er,  she  read  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  John  Hallet,  merchant,  to  Miss 

^.     *  Some  other  person  has  his 

name,'  she  thought     '  It  can  not  be  he, 


yet  it  is  strange ! '  It  was  strange,  but 
it  was  truSy  for  there,  in  another  column, 
she  saw  that :  '  Mr.  John  Hallet,  of  the 
house  of  Russell,  Rollins  &  Co.,  and  his 
accomplished  lady,  were  passengers  by 
the  steamer  Cambria,  which  sailed  from 
this  port  yesterday  for  Liverpool.' 

The  blow  crushed  Jier.  But  why 
need  I  tell  of  her  grief^  her  agony,  her 
despair  ?  For  months  she  did  not  leave 
her  room ;  and  when  at  last  she  crawled 
into  the  open  air,  the  nearest  neighbors 
scarcely  recognized  her. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  she  knew 
all  the  wrong  that  Hallet  had  done  her. 
Her  aunt  noticed  her  altered  appear- 
ance, and  questioned  her.  She  told  her 
aU.  At  first,  the  cold,  hard  woman 
blamed  her,  and  spoke  harshly  to  her ; 
but,  though  cold  and  harsh,  ^e  had  a 
woman's  heart,  and  she  forgave  her. 
She  undertook  to  tell  the  story  to  her 
brother.  He  had  his  sister's  nature; 
was  a  strict,  pious,  devout  man ;  prayed 
every  morning  and  evening  in  his  fami- 
ly, and,  rain  or  shine,  went  every  Sun- 
day to  hear  two  dull,  cast-iron  sermons 
at  the  old  meeting-house,  but  he  had  not 
her  woman's  heart  He  stormed  and 
raved  for  a  time,  and  then  he  cursed  his 
only  child,  and  drove  her  from  his  house. 
The  aunt  had  forty  dollars — ^the  proceeds 
of  sock-knitting  and  straw-braiding  not 
yet  invested  in  hymn-books,  and  with 
one  sigh  for  the  poor  heathen,  she  gave 
it  to  her.  With  that,  and  a  small  satch- 
el of  clothes,  and  with  two  littie  hearts 
beating  under  her  bosom,  she  went  out 
into  the  world.  Where  could  she  go  f 
She  knew  not,  but  she  wandered  on  till 
she  reached  the  village.  The  stage  was 
standing  before  the  tavern-door,  and  the 
driver  was  mounting  the  box  to  start 
She  thought  for  a  moment  She  could 
not  stay  there.  It  would  anger  her  Ei- 
ther, if  she  did — no  one  would  take  her 
in — and  besides,  she  could  not  meet,  in 
her  misery  and  her  shame,  those  who 
had  known  her  since  childhood.  She 
spoke  to  the  driver;  he  dismounted, 
opened  the  door,  and  she  took  a  seat  m 
the  coach  to  go — she  did  not  know 
whither,  she  did  not  care  where. 
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They  rode  all  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing reached  Concord.  As  she  stepped 
from  the  stage,  the  red-faced  landlord 
asked  her  if  she  was  going  further. 
She  said,  ^I  do  not  know,  sir;'  but 
then  a  thought  struck  her.  It  was  five 
months  since  Hallet  had  started  for  Eu- 
rope, and  perhaps  he  had  relumed.  She 
would  go  to  him.  Though  ne  could  not 
undo  the  wrong  he  had  done,  he  still 
could  aid  and  pity  her.  She  asked  the 
route  to  Boston,  and  afler  a  light  meal, 
was  on  the  way  thither. 

She  arrived  after  dark,  and  was  driven 
to  the  Marlboro  Hotel  —  that  Eastern 
Eden  for  lone  women  and  tobacco-es- 
chewing men — and  there  she  passed  the 
night  Though  weak  from  recent  ill- 
ness, and  worn  and  wearied  with  the 
long  journey,  she  could  not  rest  or  sleep. 
The  great  sorrow  that  had  fallen  on  her 
had  driven  rest  from  her  heart,  and 
quiet  sleep  from  her  eye-lids  forever. 
In  the  morning  she  inquired  the  way  to 
Russell,  Rollins  &  Co.^s,  and  after  a 
long  search  found  the  grim,  old  ware- 
house. She  started  to  go  up  the  rickety 
old  stairs,  but  her  heart  failed  her.  She 
turned  away  and  wandered  off  through 
the  narrow,  crooked  streets — she  did  not 
know  for  how  long.  She  met  the  busy 
cr^wd  hurrying  to  and  fro,  but  no  one 
noticed  or  cared  for  her.  She  looked  at 
the  neat,  cheerful  homes  smiling  around 
her,  and  she  thought  how  every  one  had 
obelter  and  friends  but  her.  She  gazed 
up  at  the  cold,  gray  sky,  and  oh  1  how 
she  longed  that  it  might  fall  down  and 
bury  her  forever.  And  still  she  wan- 
idered  till  her  limbs  grew  weary  and  her 
•heart  grew  faint  At  last  she  sank  down 
exhausted,  and  wept — wept  as  only  the 
lost  and  the  utterly  forsaken  can  weep. 
Some  little  boys  were  playing  near,  and 
after  a  time  they  left  their  sports,  and 
came  to  her.  They  spoke  kindly  to  her, 
and  it  gave  her  strength.  She  rose  and 
walked  on  again.  A  livery -carriage 
passed  her,  and  she  spoke  to  the  coach- 
man. After  a  long  hour  she  stood  once 
more  before  the  old  warehouse.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  had  eaten 
nothing  all  day,  and  was  very  faint  and 


tired.  As  she  turned  to  go  up  the  old 
stairway,  her  heart  again  failed  her,  but 
summoning  all  her  strength,  she  at  last 
entered  the  old  counting-room. 

A  tall,  spare,  pleasant-faced  man,  was 
standing  at  the  desk,  and  she  asked  him 
if  Mr.  John  Hallet  was  there. 

*  No,  madam,  he's  in  Europe.' 

*  When  will  he  come  back,  sir  ? ' 

*  Not  for  a  year,  madam ; '  and  David 
raised  his  glasses  and  looked  at  her. 
He  had  not  done  it  before. 

Her  last  hope  had  failed,  and  with  a 
heavy,  crushing  pain  in  her  heart,  and 
a  dull,  dizzy  feeling  in  her  head,  she 
turned  to  go.  As  she  staggered  away  a 
hand  was  gently  placed  on  her  arm,  and 
a  mild  voice  said : 

*  You  arc  ill,  madam ;  sit  down.' 

She  took  the  proffered  seat,  and  an 
old  gentleman  came  out  d  the  inner 
oflBce. 

*What!  what's  this,  David?'  he 
asked.     *  What  ails  the  young  woman  ?  * 

(She  was  then  not  quite  seventeen.) 

*  She's  ill,  sir,'  said  David. 

*  Only  a  little  tired,  sir ;  I  shall  be 
better  soon.' 

*  But  thee  is  ill,  my  child ;  thee  looks 
so.  Come  here,  Ratel'  and  the  old 
gentleman  raised  his  voice  as  if  speak- 
ing to  some  one  in  the  inner  room.  The 
sick  girl  lifted  her  eyes,  and  saw  a  blue- 
eyed,  golden-haired  young  woman,  not 
so  old  as  she  was. 

*  She  seems  very  sick,  father.  Please, 
David,  get  me  some  water;'  and  the 
young  lady  undid  the  poor  girl's  bonnet, 
and  bathed  her  temples  with  the  cool, 
grateful  fluid.  After  a  while  the  old 
gentleman  asked : 

'What  brought  thee  here,  young 
woman  ? ' 

*I  came  to  see  John  —  Mr.  Hallet,  I 
mean,  sir.' 

*  Thee  knows  John,  then  ? ' 

*  Oh !  yes,  sir.' 

'  Where  does  thee  live  ? ' 

She  was  about  to  say  that  she  had 
no  home,  but  checking  herself  for  it 
would  seem  strange  that  a  young  girl 
who  knew  John  Hallet,  should  be  home- 
less,  she  answered : 
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*  In  New-Hampshire.  I  live  near  old 
Mr.  Hallet*s,  sir.  I  came  to  see  John 
because  Fve  known  him  ever  since  I 
was  a  child.* 

She  drank  of  the  water,  and  after  a 
little  time  rose  to  go.  As  she  turned 
toward  the  door,  the  thought  of  going 
out  alone,  with  her  great  sorrow,  into 
the  wide,  desolate  world,  crossed  her 
mind,  the  heavy,  crushing  pain  came 
again  into  her  heart,  the  dull,  dizzy  ^pel- 
ing  into  her  head,  the  room  reeled,  and 
she  fell  to  the  floor. 

It  was  after  dark  when  she  came  to 
hersel£  She  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  a 
large,  splendidly  furnished  room,  and 
the  same  old  gentleman  and  the  same 
young  woman  were  with  her.  Another 
old  gentleman  was  there,  and  as  she 
opened  her  eyes,  he  said: 

*  She  will  be  better  soon ;  her  nervous 
system  has  had  a  severe  shock;  the 
difficulty  is  there.  If  you  could  get  her 
to  confide  in  you,  *twould  relieve  her ;  it 
is  hidden  grief  that  kills  people.  She 
needs  rest,  now.  Come,  my  child,  take 
this,*  and  he  held  a  fluid  to  her  lips. 
She  drank  it,  and  in  a  few  moments 
sank  into  a  deep  slumber. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  morning 
when  she  awoke,  and  found  the  same 
young  woman  at  her  bedside. 

'  You  are  better,  now,  my  sister.  A 
few  days  of  quiet  rest  will  make  you 
well,*  said  the  young  lady. 

The  kind,  loving  words,  almost  the 
first  she  had  ever  heard  from  woman, 
went  to  her  heart,  and  she  wept  bitterly 
as  she  replied : 

^Ohl  no,  there  is  no  rest,  no  more 
rest  for  me  I* 

*Why  so?  What  is  it  that  grieves 
you  ?  Tell  me ;  it  will  ease  your  pain  to 
let  me  share  it  with  you.* 

She  told  her,  but  she  withheld  his 
name.  Once  it  rose  to  her  lips,  but 
she  thought  how  those  good  people 
would  despise  him,  how  Mr.  Russell 
would  cast  him  oS,  how  his  prospects 
would  be  blasted,  and  she  kept  it  back. 

*And  that  is  the  reason  you  went  to 
John  ?    You  knew  what  a  good.  Christ- 


ian young  man  he  is,  and  you  thought 
he  would  aid  you  ?  * 

*  Yes !  *  said  the  sick  girl 

Thus  she  punished  him  for  the  great 
wrong  he  had  done  her;  thus  she  re- 
compensed him  for  robbing  her  of  home, 
of  honor,  and  of  peace ! 

Kate  told  her  father  the  story,  and 
the  good  old  man  gave  her  a  room  in 
one  of  his  tenement  houses,  and  there, 
a  few  months  later,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
little  boy  and  girL  She  was  very  sick, 
but  Kate  attended  to  her  wants,  pro- 
cured her  a  nurse,  and  a  physician,  and 
gave  her  what  she  needed  more  than  all 
else  —  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Previous  to  her  sickness  she  had 
earned  a  support  by  her  needle,  and 
when  she  was  sufficiently  recovered, 
again  had  recourse  to  it  Her  earnings 
were  scanty,  for  she  was  not  yet  strong, 
but  they  were  eked  out  by  an  occasional 
remittance  from  her  aunt,  which  good 
lady  still  adhered  to  her  sock-knitting, 
straw-braiding  habits,  but  had  turned 
her  back  resolutely  on  her  benighted 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Feejee  Isl- 
ands. 

Thus  nearly  a  year  wore  away,  when 
her  little  girl  sickened  and  died.  She 
felt  a  mother's  pang  at  first,  but  she 
shed  no  tears,  for  she  knew  it  was  *  well 
with  the  child  ;*  that  it  had  gone  where 
it  would  never  know  a  fate  like  hers. 

The  watching  with  it,  added  to  her 
other  labors,  again  undermined  her 
health.  The  remittance  from  her  aunt 
did  not  come  as  usual,  and  though  she 
paid  no  rent,  she  soon  found  herself 
imable  to  earn  a  support  The  Russells 
had  been  so  good,  so  kind,  had  done  so 
much  for  her,  that  she  could  not  ask 
them  for  more.  What,  then,  should 
she  do?  One  day,  while  she  was  in 
this  strait,  Kate  called  to  see  her,  and 
casually  mentioned  that  John  Hallet 
had  returned.  She  struggled  with  her 
pride  for  a  time,  but  at  last  made  up 
her  mind  to  apply  to  him.  She  wrote 
to  him ;  told  him  of  her  struggles,  of 
her  illness,  of  her  many  sufiforings,  of 
her  little  boy — his  image,  his  child — 
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then  playing  at  her  feet,  and  she  be- 
sought him  by  the  love  he  bore  her  m 
their  childhood,  not  to  let  his  once  affi- 
anced wife,  and  his  poor,  innocent  child 

STARVE  1 

Long  weeks  went  by,  but  no  answer 
came ;  and  again  she  wrote  him. 

One  day,  not  long  after  sending  this 
last  letter,  as  she  was  crossing  the  Com- 
mon to  her  attic  in  Charles  street,  she 
met  him.  He  was  alone,  and  saw  her, 
but  attempted  to  pass  her  without  re- 
cognition. She  stood  squarely  in  his 
way,  and  told  him  she  would  be  heard. 
He  admitted  having  received  her  letters, 
but  said  he  could  do  nothing  for  her; 
that  the  brat  was  not  his;  that  she  must 
not  attempt  to  fksten  on  him  the  fhiit  of 
her  debaucheries ;  that  no  one  would 
believe  her  if  she  did ;  and  he  added,  as 
he  turned  away,  that  he  was  a  married 
man,  and  a  Christian,  and  could  not  be 
seen  talking  with  a  lewd  woman  like 
her. 

She  was  stunned.  She  sank  down  on 
one  of  the  benches  on  the  Common,  and 
tried  to  weep ;  but  the  tears  would  not 
come.  For  the  first  time  since  he  so 
deeply,  basely  wronged  her,  she  felt  a 
bitter  feeling  rising  in  her  heart  She 
rose,  and  turned  her  steps  up  Beacon 
Hill  toward  Mr.  Russeirs,  fully  deter- 
mined to  tell  Kate  all.  She  was  ad- 
mitted, and  shown  to  Miss  Russell's 
room.  She  told  her  that  she  had  met 
her  seducer,  and  how  he  had  cast  her 
off. 

*  Who  is  he  ? '  asked  Kate.  *  Tell  me, 
and  fiither  shall  publish  him  from  one  end 
of  the  universe  to  the  other  I  He  does 
not  deserve  to  live.' 

His  name  trembled  on  her  tongue.  A 
moment  more,  and  John  Hallet  would 
have  been  a  ruined  man,  branded  With  a 
mark  that  would  have  followed  him 
through  the  world.  But  she  paused; 
the  vision  of  his  happy  wife,  of  the  inno- 
cent child  just  bom  to  him,  rose  before 
her,  and  the  words  melted  away  fi*om 
her  lips  unspoken. 

Kate  spoke  kindly  and  encouragingly 
to  her,  but  she  heeded  her  not  One 
only  thought  had  taken  possession  of 


her:  how  could  she  throw  off  the 
mighty  load  that  was  pressing  on  her 
soul? 

After  a  time,  she  rose  and  left  the 
house.  As  she  walked  down  Beacon 
street,  the  sun  was  just  sinking  in  the 
West,  and  its  red  glow  mounted  midway 
up  the  heavens.  As  she  looked  at  it, 
the  sky  seemed  one  great  molten  sea, 
with  its  hot,  lurid  waves  surging  all 
around  her.  She  thought  it  came 
nearer;  that  it  set  on  fire  the  green 
Common  and  the  great  houses,  and  shot 
fierce,  hot  flames  through  her  brain  and 
into  her  very  soul.  For  a  moment,  she 
was  paralyzed  and  sank  to  the  ground ; 
then  springing  to  her  feet,  she  flew  to 
her  child.  She  bounded  down  the  long 
hill,  and  up  the  steep  stairways,  and 
burst  into  the  room  of  the  good  woman 
who  was  tending  him,  shouting : 

'Fire!  fire!  The  world  is  on  fire! 
Rim !  run !  the  world  is  on  fire  I ' 

She  caught  up  her  babe  and  darted 
away.  With  him  in  her  arms,  she  flew 
down  Charles  street,  across  the  Common, 
and  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares, 
till  she  reached  India  Whari^  all  the 
while  muttering,  *  Water,  water;'  water 
to  quench  the  fire  in  her  blood,  in  her 
brain,  in  her  very  souL 

She  paused  on  the  pier,  and  gazed  for 
a  moment  at  the  dark,  slimy  flood ;  then 
she  plunged  down,  down,  where  all  is 
forgetfulness ! 

She  had  a  dim  recollection  of  a  storm 
at  sea ;  of  a  vessel  thrown  violently  on 
its  beam-ends ;  of  a  great  tumult,  and  of 
voices  louder  than  she  ever  heard  before 
— ^voices  that  rose  above  the  howling  of 
the  tempest  and  the  surging  of  the  great 
waves--calling  out :  *  All  hands  to  clear 
away  the  foremast ! '  But  she  knew 
nothing  certain.    All  was  chaos. 

The  next  thing  she  remembered  was 
waking  one  morning  in  a  little  room 
about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  small 
grated  evening  in  the  door.  The  sun 
had  just  risen,  and  by  its  light  she  saw 
she  was  lying  on  a  low,  narrow  bed, 
whose  clothing  was  spotlessly  white 
and  clean.  Her  little  boy  was  sleeping 
by  her  side.    His  little  dieeks  had  a 
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rosier,  healthier  hue  than  they  erer 
wore  before;  and  as  she  turned  down 
the  sheet,  she  saw  he  had  grown  won- 
derftdly.  She  could  hardly  credit  her 
senses.    Could  that  be  her  child  f 

She  spoke  to  him.  He  opened  his  eyes 
and  smiled,  and  put  his  little  mouth 
up  to  hers,  saying,  *  Kiss,  mamma,  kiss 
Fanky.'  She  took  him  in  her  arms, 
snd  oorered  him  with  kisses.  Then  she 
rose  to  dress  hersel£  A  strange  but 
neat  and  tidy  gown  was  on  the  chair, 
and  she  put  it  on;  it  fitted  exactly. 
Franky  then  rolled  over  to  the  front  of 
the  bed,  and  putting  first  one  little  foot 
out  and  then  the  other,  let  himself  down 
to  the  floor.  *  Can  it  be  ? '  she  thought, 
^can  he  both  walk  and  talk?'  Soon 
she  heard  the  bolt  turning  in  the  door. 
It  opened,  and  a  pleasant,  elderly  wo- 
man, with  a  large  bundle  of  keys  at  her 
girdle,  entered  the  room. 

*  And  how  do  you  do  this  morning,  my 
daughter  t '  she  asked. 

*Very  well,  ma'am.  Where  am  I, 
ma'am  ? ' 

*You  ask  where?  Then  you  are 
well  You  hayen't  been  for  a  long,  long 
time,  my  child.' 

*  And  where  am  I,  ma'am  ? ' 

*Why,  you  are  here — at  Blooming- 
dale.' 

*  How  long  haye  I  been  here  f ' 

*Let  me  see ;  it  must  be  near  fifteen 
months,  now.' 

'  And  who  brought  me  ? ' 

*•  A  vessel  captain.  He  said  that  just 
as  he  was  hauling  out  of  the  dock  at 
Boston,  you  jumped  into  the  water  with 
your  cfaild.  One  of  his  men  sprang 
overboard  and  saved  you.  The  vessel 
couldn't  put  back,  so  he  brought  you 
here.' 

'Merciful  heaven !  did  I  do  that  ?' 

'Yes.  You  must  have  been  sorely 
troubled,  my  child.  But  never  mind — 
it  is  all  over  now.  But  hasn't  Franky 
grown f  Isn't  he  a  handsome  boy? 
Come  here  to  grandma,  my  baby.'  And 
the  good  woman  sat  down  on  a  diair, 
while  the  little  fellow  ran  to  her,  put  his 
small  arms  around  her  neck,  and  kissed 
li4Br  over  and  over  again.    Children  are 


intuitive  judges  of  character;  no  really 
bad  man  or  woman  ever  had  the  love  of 
a  child. 

^Yes,  he  has  grown.  You  call  him 
Franky,  do  you?' 

*Yes;  we  didn't  know  his  name. 
What  had  you  named  him  ?' 

'JohnHaUet' 

As  she  spoke  those  words,  a  sharp 
pang  shot  through  her  heart  It  was 
well  that  her  child  had  another  name  I 

She  was  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to 
leave  the  asylum.  By  the  kind  offices 
of  the  matron,  she  got  employment  in 
a  cap-fiictory,  and  a  plain  but  comfort- 
able boarding-place  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  dty.  She  woriced  at  the  shop,  and 
left  Franky  during  the  day  with  her 
landlady,  a  kind-hearted  but  poor  wo- 
man. Her  eamiogs  were  but  three  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  their  board  was  two 
and  a  quarter ;  but  on  the  balance  she 
contrived  to  fiumish  hersdf  and  her 
child  with  clothes.  The  only  luxury 
she  indulged  in  was  an  occasional  walk 
on  Sunday  to  Bloomingdale,  to  see  her 
good  friend  the  kind-hearted  matron. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  two  years ; 
and  if  not  happy,  she  was  at  least  com- 
fortable. Her  fiither  never  relented ;  but 
her  aunt  wrote  her  often,  and  there  was 
comfort  in  the  thought  that,  at  least,  one 
of  her  early  firiends  had  not  cast  her  off. 
The  good  lady,  too,  sent  her  now  and 
small  remittances,  but  they  came  few 
and  fiur  between ;  for  as  the  pious  wo- 
man grew  older,  her  heart  gradually  re- 
turned to  its  first  love — ^the  poor  heathea 

To  Kate  Russell  Fanny  wrote  as  soon 
she  left  the  asylum,  telling  her  of  all 
that  had  happened  as^  fiir  as  she  knew, 
and  thanking  her  for  all  her  goodness 
and  kindness  to  her.  She  waited  some 
weeks,  but  no  answer  came;  then  she 
wrote  again,  but  still  no  answer  came, 
though  that  time  she  waited  two  or  three 
months.  Fearing  then  that  something 
had  be&Uen  her,  she  mustered  courage 
to  write  Mr.  RusselL  Still  nhe  got  no 
reply,  and  she  reluctantly  concluded — 
though  she  had  not  asked  them  fw  aid 
— that  they  had  ceased  to  feel  interested 
in  her. 
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'They  had  not,  madam.  Kate  has 
often  spoken  very  kindly  of  you.  She 
wanted  to  come  here  ta4ay,  but  I  did 
not  know  this,  and  I  could  not  bring  her 
here!  * 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  sur- 
prise. Her  eyes  lighted,  and  her  face 
beamed,  as  she  said:  'And  you  know 
her^  too  I '  . 

*Know  her  I  She  is  to  be  my  wife 
very  soon.* 

She  wq>t  as  she  said :  '  And  you  will 
tell  her  how  much  I  love  her — how 
grateful  I  am  to  her  ?' 

*I  wUl,'  I  replied.  I  did  not  teU  the 
poor  girl,  as  I  might  have  done,  that 
Hallet  had  at  that  time  access  to  Mr. 
Russell's  mails,  and  that,  knowing  her 
hand-writing,  he  had  undoubtedly  inter- 
cepted her  letters. 

After  a  long  pause,  she  resumed  her 
story. 

At  the  end  of  those  two  years,  a 
financial  panic  swept  over  the  country, 
prostrating  the  great  houses,  and  send- 
ing want  and  suffering  into  the  attics — 
not  homes,  for  they  have  none — ^of  the 
poor  sewing-women.  The  firm,  that  em- 
ployed her  failed,  and  Fanny  was  thrown 
out  of  work.  She  went  to  her  good 
fiiend  the  matron,  who  interested  some 
'benevolent'  ladies  in  her  behalf^  and 
they  procured  her  shirts  to  moke  at 
twenty -five  cents  apiece  I  She  could 
hardly  do  enough  of  them  to  pay  her 
board;  but  she  coiild  do  the  work  at 
home  with  Franky,  and  that  was  a  com- 
fort, for  he  was  growing  to  be  a  bright, 
intelligent,  affectionate  boy. 

About  this  time,  her  aunt  and  the 
good  matron  difd.  She  mourned  for 
them  sincerely,  for  they  were  all  the 
friends  she  had. 

The  severe  times  afiected  her  land- 
lady. Being  unable  to  pay  her  rent, 
she  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff  and 
Fanny  had  to  seek  oUier  lodgings.  She 
then  took  a  little  room  by  herself  and 
lived  alone. 

The  death  of  the  matron  was  a  great 
calamity  to  her,  for  her  'benevolent' 
fiiends  soon  lost  interest  in  her,  and 
took  from  her  the    poor   privilege   of 


making  shirts  at  twenty -five  cents 
apiece  1  When  this  befell  her,  she  had 
but  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents  in 
the  world.  This  she  made  furnish  food 
to  herself  and  her  child  for  four  long 
weeks,  while  she  vainly  sought  for 
work.  She  offered  to  do  any  thing — 
to  sew,  scrub,  cook,  wash — any  thing ; 
but  no  I  there  was  nothing  for  her — 
NOTHING  1  She  must  drain  the  cup  to 
the  very  dregs,  that  the  vengeance  of 
God — and  He  would  not  be  just  if  He 
did  not  take  terrible  vengeance  for 
crime  like  his — ^might  sink  John  Hallet 
to  the  lowest  hell  1 

For  four  days  she  had  not  tasted  food. 
Her  child  was  sick.  She  had  begged 
a  few  crumbs  for  him,  but  even  he  had 
eaten  nothing  all  day.  Then  the  temptr 
er  came,  and — why  need  I  say  it  ?*— she 
sinned.  Turn  not  away  from  her,  O 
you,  her  sister,  who  have  never  known  a 
want  or  felt  a  woe  I  Turn  not  away.  It 
was  not  for  herself;  she  would  have 
died — gladly  have  died  I  It  was  for  her 
sick,  starving  child  that  she  did  it 
Could  she,  should  she  have  seen  him 

STARVE  ? 

Some  months  after  that,  she  noticed  in 
the  evening  paper,  among  the  arrivals  at 
the  Astor  House,  the  name  of  John  Hal- 
let. That  night  she  went  to  him.  She 
was  shown  to  his  room,  and  rapping  at 
the  door,  was  asked  to  '  walk  in.'  She 
stepped  inside  and  stood  before  him. 
He  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  told  her  to 
leave  him.  She  begged  him  to  hear  her 
— for  only  one  moment  to  hear  her.  He 
stamped  on  the  floor  in  his  rage,  and  UAd 
her  again  to  got  She  did  not  go,  fen* 
she  told  him  of  the  pit  of  in£imy  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  and  she  prayed 
him,  as  he  hoped  for  heaven,  as  he  loved 
his  own  child,  to  save  her  I  Then,  with 
terrible  curses,  he  opened  the  door,  laid 
his  hands  upon  her,  and  —  thrust  her 
firom  the  rooml 

Why  should  I  tell  how,  step  by  step, 
she  went  down;  how  want  came  upon 
her ;  how  a  terrible  disease  fiustened  its 
fimgs  on  her  vitals ;  how  Death  walked 
with  her  up  and  down  Broadway  in  the 
gas-light;  how,  in  her  very  hours  of 
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shftine,  there  came  to  her  visions  of  the 
innocent  past — thoughts  of  what  she 

XIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  and  of  what  SHE  WAS  ? 

The  mere  recital  of  such  misery  harrows 
the  very  soul ;  and,  0  Qod !  what  must 
be  the  rbalitt  I 

As  she  finished  the  tale  which,  in 
brc^en  sentences,  with  long  pauses  and 
many  tears,  she  had  given  me,  I  rose 
from  my  seat,  and  pacing  the  room, 
while  the  hot  tears  ran  from  my  eyes,  I 
said:  ^Rest  easy,  my  poor  girl  I  As 
sure  as  God  lives,  you  shall  be  avenged. 
John  Hallet  shall  feel  the  misery  he  has 
made  you  feeL  I  will  pull  him  down — 
down  so  low,  that  the  very  beggars  shall 
hoot  at  him  in  the  streets ! ' 

^  Oh !  no ;  do  not  harm  him  I  Leave 
him  to  God.     He  may  yet  repent  1 ' 

The  long  exertion  had  exhausted  her. 
The  desve  to  tell  me  her  story  had  sus- 
tained her ;  but  when  she  had  finished, 
she  sank  rapidly.  I  felt  of  her  pulse — 
it  scarcely  beat ;  I  passed  my  hand  up 
her  arm — it  was  icy  oold  to  the  elbow ! 
She  was  indeed  dying.  Giving  her  some 
of  the  cordial,  I  called  her  child. 

When  I  returned,  she  took  each  of  us 
by  the  hand,  and  said  to  Franky :  '  My 
child — your  mother  is  going  away — 
firom  you.  Be  a  good  boy — love  this 
g^tleman — he  will  take  care  of  you !  * 
Then  to  me  she  said :  ^  Be  kind  to  him, 
sir.     He  is — a  good  child!* 

*Have  comfort,  madam,  he  shall  be 
my  son.  Kate  will  be  a  mother  to 
him!* 

^  Bless  you  I  bless  her  I  A  mother's 
blessing — will  be  on  you  both !  The 
blessing  of  Qod — will  be  on  you — and 
if  the  dead  can  come  back  —  to  com- 
fort those  they  love  —  I  will  come  back 
— and  comfort  you  !  * 


I  do  not  know  —  I  can  not  know  till 
the  veil  which  hides  her  world  fix>m  ours, 
is  lifted  from  my  eyes,  but  there  have 
been  times — ^many  times — since  she  said 
that,  when  Kate  and  I  have  thought  she 

was   XEEPIMO   HER  WORD  ! 

For  a  half-hour  she  lay  without  speak- 
ing, still  holding  our  hands  in  hers. 
Then,  in  a  low  tone — ^so  lo\i§khat  I  had 
to  bend  down  to  hear — she  said : 

'Oh  I  is  it  not  beautiful !  Don't  you 
hear  ?  And  look  I  oh !  look !  And  my 
mother,  too!  Oh!  it  is  too  bright  for 
such  as  I! * 

The  heavenly  gates  had  opened  to 
her!  She  had  caught  a  vision  of  the 
better  land ! 

In  a  moment  she  said : 

*  Farewell  my  friend  —  my  child  —  I 

will    come *      Then  a  low  sound 

rattled  in  her  throat,  and  she  passed 
away,  just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  winter 
sun  streamed  through  the  low  window. 
One  of  its  bright  beams  rested  on  her 
face,  and  lingered  there  till  we  laid  her 
away  forever. 

And  now,  as  I  sit  with  Kate  on  this 
grassy  mound,  this  mild  summer  after- 
noon, and  write  these  lines,  we  talk  to- 
gether of  her  short,  sad  life,  of  her 
calm,  peaceful  death,  and  floating  down 
through  the  long  years,,  comes  to  us  the 
blessing  of  her  pure,  redeemed  spirit, 
pleasant  as  the  breath  of  the  flowers 
that  are  growing  on  her  grave.  We  look 
up,  and,  through  our  thick  falling  tears, 
read  again  the  words  which  we  placed 
over  her  in  the  long  ago : 

FRANCES    MANDELL: 

Aged  23. 
SHE  arrrsRED  and  she  died. 

WEEP    rOR     HBR. 


TAKE    CARE! 

When  the  blades  of  shears  are  biting, 
Finger  not  their  edges  keen ; 

When  man  and  wife  are  fighting. 
He  fiu^es  ill  who  comes  between. 

John  Bull,  in  oiur  grief  delighting. 
Take  care  how  yOu  intervene ! 
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CHAPTIR   I. 

IVTBOIKrCtOItT  in>  BPUODIOAL— miflURIVO-WOBllS, 
DUSSBLDOir  ^OTUUS,  AXD  PjUISLUI  roBTuxa- 
TUXBU. 

This  is  going  to  be  an  odd  jumble. 

Without  being  an  odd  jumble,  it  could 
not  possibly  reflect  American  life  and 
manners  at  the  present  time  with  any 
degree  of  fidelity ;  for  the  foundations 
of  the  old  in  society  have  been  broken 
up  as  effectually,  within  the  past  two 
years,  as  were  those  of  the  great  deep  at 
the  time  of  Noah's  flood,  and  the  disrup- 
tion has  not  taken  place  long  enough  ago 
for  the  new  to  have  assumed  any  appear- 
ance of  stability.  The  old  deities  of 
fashion  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
flood  of  revolution,  and  the  new  which 
are  eventually  to  take  their  place  have 
scarcely  yet  made  themselves  apparent 
through  the  general  confusion.  The  mil- 
lionaire of  two  years  ago,  intent  at  that 
time  on  the  means  by  which  the  reve- 
nues from  his  brown-stone  houses  and 
pet  railroad  stocks  could  be  spent  to  the 
most  showy  advantage,  has  become  the 
struggling  man  of  to^y,  intent  upon 
keeping  up  appearances,  and  hi^py  if 
diminished  and  doubtful  rents  can  even 
be  made  to  meet  increasing  taxes.  The 
struggling  man  of  that  time  has  mean- 
while sprung  into  fortune  and  position, 
through  lucky  adventures  in  government 
transportations  or  army  contracts ;  and 
the  jewelers  of  Broadway  and  Chestnut 
street  are  busy  resetting  the  diamonds  of 
decayed  families,  to  sparkle  on  brows 
and  bosoms  that  only  a  little  while  ago 
beat  with  pride  at  an  added  weight  of 
California  paste  or  Kentucky  rock-crys- 
tal The  most  showy  equipages  that 
have  this  year  been  flashing  at  Newport 
and  Saratoga,  were  never  seen  between 
the  bathing-beach  and  Fort  Adams,  or 
between  Congress  Spring  and  the  Lake, 
in  the  old  days ;  and  if  opera  should 
ever  revive,  and  the  rich  notes  of  melody 


repay  the  impreMrio^  as  they  enrapture 
the  audience  at  the  Academy,  there  will 
be  new  feces  in  the  most  prominent 
boxes,  almost  as  outre  and  unaccus- 
tomed in  their  appearance  there  as  was 
that  of  the  hard-featured  Western  Presi- 
dent, framed  in  a  shodc  head  and  atum- 
down  collar,  meeting  the  gaxe  of  aston- 
ished Murray  Hill,  when  he  passed  an 
hoiur  here  on  his  way  to  the  inauguration. 

Quite  as  notable  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  personal  reputation.  Many  of 
the  men  on  whom  the  country  depended 
as  most  likely  to  prove  able  defenders  in 
ihe  day  of  need,  have  not  only  discov- 
ered to  the  world  their  worthlessness, 
but  filled  up  the  fable  of  the  man  who 
leuied  upon  a  reed,  by  fiitally  piercing 
those  whom  they  had  betrayed  to  their 
fklL  Bubble-characters  have  burst,  and 
high-sounding  phrases  have  been  ex- 
ploded. Men  whose  education  and  ante- 
cedents should  have  made  them  brave 
and  true,  have  shown  themselves  fiUse 
and  cowardly — impotent  for  good,  and 
active  only  for  eviL  Unconsidered 
nobodies  have  meanwhile  sprung  forth 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  equally 
astonished  themselves  and  others  by  Hie 
power,  wisdom  and  courage  they  have 
displayed.  In  cabinet  and  camp,  in 
army  and  navy,  in  the  editorial  chair 
and  in  the  halls  of  eloquence,  the  men 
fit)m  whom  least  was  Expected  have 
done  most,  and  those  upon  whom  the 
greatest  expectations  had  been  founded 
have  only  given  another  proof  of  the  &1- 
lacy  of  all  human  calculations.  All  has 
been  change,  all  has  been  transition,  in 
the  estimation  men  have  held  of  them- 
selves, and  the  light  in  which  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  each  other. 

Opinions  of  duties  and  recognitions  of 
necessities  have  known  a  change  not 
less  remarkable.  What  yesterday  we 
believed  to  be  fallacy,  to-day  we  know 
to  be  truth.    What  seemed  the  fixed 
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and  immutable  purpose  of  God  onlj  a 
few  short  months  ago,  we  have  alr^y 
discoYered  to  have  been  founded  only  m 
human  passion  or  ambition.  What 
seemed  eternal  has  passed  away,  and 
what  appeared  to  be  evanescent  has  as- 
sumed staUlity.  The  storm  has  been 
raging  around  us,  and  doing  its  work 
not  the  less  destructiyely  because  we 
failed  to  peroeire  that  we  were  passing 
through  any  thing  more  threatening 
than  a  summer  shower.  While  we  have 
stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  swelling 
river,  and  pointed  to  some  structure  of 
old  rising  <m  the  bank,  declaring  that 
not  a  stone  could  be  moved  until  tiie 
very  heavens  should  fidl,  little  by  little 
the  foundations  have  been  undermined, 
and  the  fiill  crash  of  its  ialling  has  first 
awoke  us  from  our  security.  That  with- 
out which  we  said  that  the  nation  could 
not  live,  has  fallen  and  been  destroyed ; 
and  yet  the  nation  does  not  die,  but 
gives  promise  of  a  better  and  more  en- 
during life.  What  we  cherished  we 
have  lost ;  what  we  did  not  ask  or  ex- 
pect has  come  to  us;  the  effete  old  is 
passing  away,  and  out  of  the  ashes  of 
its  decay  is  springing  forth  the  young 
and  vig(nx>us  new.  Change,  transition, 
every  where  and  in  all  things :  how  can 
society  fiul  to  be  disrupted,  and  who  can 
speak,  write,  or  think  with  the  calm  de- 
corum of  by-gone  days  ? 

All  this  is  obtrusively  philosophical, 
of  course,  and  correspondingly  out  of 
place.  But  it  may  serve  as  a  sort  of 
foriom  hope—mental  food  for  powder — 
while  the  narrative  reserve  is  brought 
fin-ward ;  and  there  is  a  dim  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  it  may  be 
found  to  have  some  connection  with  that 
which  is  necessarily  to  follow. 

So  let  the  odd  jumble  be  prepared, 
perhaps  with  ingredients  as  incongruous 
as  those  which  at  present  compose  what 
•  we  used  to  call  the  republic,  and  as 
unevenly  distributed  as  have  been  hon- 
ors and  emoluments  during  a  struggle 
which  should  have  found  every  man  in 
his  place,  and  every  national  energy^ 
employed  to  its  best  purpose. 

I  was  crossing  the  City  Hall  Park  to 


dinner  at  Delmonico*s,  one  afternoon 
early  in  July,  in  company  with  a  friend 
who  had  spent  some  years  in  Europe, 
and  only  recently  returned  He  may  be 
called  Ned  Mardn,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  narration.  He  had  left  the  country 
in  its  days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  a 
frunk,  whole-souled  young  artist,  his 
blue  eyes  clear  as  the  day,  and  his  faith 
in  humanity  unbounded.  He  had  re- 
sided for  a  long  time  at  Paris,  and  at 
other  periods  been  sojourning  at  Rome, 
Florence,  Vienna,  Dusseldorf,  and  other 
places  where  art  -  studies  called  him  or 
artist  company  invited  him.  He  had 
come  back  to  his  home  and  country 
after  the  great  movements  of  the  war 
were  inaugurated,  and  when  the  great 
change  which  had  been  initiated  was 
most  obvious  to  an  observing  eye.  I 
had  heard  of  his  arrival  in  New-York, 
but  fiuled  to  meet  him,  and  not  long 
after  heard  that  he  had  gone  down  to 
visit  the  lines  of  our  army  on  the  Po- 
tomac. Then  I  had  heard  of  his  return 
some  weeks  after,  and  eventually  I  had 
happened  upon  him  drinking  a  good-will 
glass  with  a  party  of  friends  at  one  of 
the  popular  down-town  saloons,  when 
stepping  in  for  a  post  -  prandial  cigar. 
The  result  of  that  meeting  had  been  a 
promise  that  we  would  dine  together  one 
evening,  and  the  after-result  was,  that 
we  were  crossing  the  Park  to  keep  that 
promise. 

I  have  said  that  Ned  Martin  left  this 
country  a  frank,  blue-eyed,  happy-look- 
ing young  artist,  who  seemed  U^  be  with- 
out a  care  or  a  suspicion.  It  had  only 
needed  a  second  glance  at  his  face,  on 
the  day  when  I  first  met  him  at  the  bar 
of  the  drinking-saloon,  to  know  that  a 
great  change  had  fallen  upon  him.  He 
was  3ret  too  young  for  age  to  have  left  a 
single  furrow  upon  his  face ;  not  a  fleck 
of  silver  had  yet  touched  his  brown  hair, 
nor  had'his  fine,  erect  form  been  bowed 
by  eithw  over-labor  or  dissipation.  Yet 
he  was  changed,  and  the  second  glance 
showed  that  the  change  was  in  the  eyes. 
Amid  the  clear  blue  there  lay  a  dark, 
sombre  shadow,  such  as  only  shows 
itself  in  eyes  that  have  been  turned 
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in'joard,  "We  usually  say  of  the  wearer 
of  such  eyes,  after  looking  into  them  a 
moment,  *  That  man  has  studied  much ; ' 
*  has  suffered  much ;  *  or,  ^heU  a  spirit- 
ualist.^  By  the  latter  expression,  we 
mean  that  he  looks  more  or  less  heneath 
the  surface  of  events  that  meet  him  in 
the  world — that  he  is  more  or  less  a 
student  of  the  spiritual  in  mentality,  and 
of  the  supernatural  in  cause  and  effect 
Such  eyes  do  not  stare,  they  merely 
gaze.  When  they  look  at  you,  they  look 
at  something  else  through  you  and  be- 
hind you,  of  which  you  may  or  may  not 
be  a  part 

Let  me  say  here,  (this  chapter  being 
professedly  episodical,)  that  liie  painter 
who  can  succeed  in  transferring  to  can- 
vas that  expression  of  seeing  more  than 
is  presented  to  the  physical  eye,  has 
achieved  a  triumph  over  great  difiEl- 
culties.  Frequent  visitors  to  the  old 
Dusseldorf  Gallery  will  remember  two 
instances,  perhaps  by  the  same  painter, 
of  the  eye  being  thus  made  to  reveal 
the  inner  thought  and  a  life  beyond  that 
passing  at  the  moment  The  first  and 
most  notable  is  in  the  *  Charles  the 
Second  Fleeing  from  the  Battle  of  Wor- 
cester.' The  king  and  two  nobles  are 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  in  flight, 
while  far  away  the  sun  is  going  down 
in  a  red  glare  behind  the  smoke  of 
battle,  the  lurid  fiames  of  the  burning 
town,  and  the  royal  standard  just  flut- 
tering down  from  the  battlements  of  a 
castle  lost  by  the  royal  arms  at  the  very 
close  of  Cromwell's  *  crowning  mercy.' 
Through  the  smoke  of  the  middle  dis- 
tance can  be  dimly  seen  dusky  forms  in 
flight,  or  in  the  last  hopeless  conflict 
Each  of  the  nobles  at  the  side  of  the 
fugitive  king  is  heavily  armed,  with 
sword  in  hand,  mounted  on  heavy,  gal- 
loping horses  going  at  high  speed ;  and 
each  is  looking  out  anxiously,  with  head 
turned  aside  as  he  flies,  for  any  danger 
which  may  menace — not  himself^  but 
the  sovereign.  Charles  Stuart,  riding 
between  them,  is  mounted  upon  a  dark, 
high  -  stepping,  pure  -  blooded  English 
horse.  He  wears  the  peaked  hat  of  the 
time,  and  his  long  hair  -that  which 


afterward  became  so  notorious  in  the 
masks  and  orgies  of  Whitehall,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  amours  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  capital  —  floats  out  in 
wild  dishevelment  ft^m  his  shoulders. 
He  is  dressed  in  the  dark  velvet,  short 
cloak,  and  broad,  pointed  collar  peculiar 
to  pictures  of  himself  and  his  unfor- 
tunate fEkther ;  shows  no  weapon,  and  is 
leaning  ungracefully  forward,  as  if  out- 
stripping the  hard-trotting  speed  of  his 
horse.  But  the  true  interest  of  this 
figure,  and  of  the  whole  picture,  is  con- 
centrated in  the  eyes.  Those  sad,  dark 
eyes,  steady  and  immovable  in  their 
fijced  gaze,  reveal  whole  pages  of  histOTj 
and  whole  years  of  suffering.  The  fugi- 
tive king  is  not  thinking  of  his  flight,  of 
any  dangers  that  may  beset  him,  of  the 
companions  at  his  side,  or  even  of  where 
he  shall  lay  his  periled  head  in  the  night 
that  is  coming.  Those  eyes  have  shut 
away  the  physical  and  the  real,  and 
through  the  mists  of  the  future  thej 
are  tiying  to  read  the  great  question  of 
fate  f  Worcester  is  lost,  and  with  it  a 
kingdom:  is  he  to  be  henceforth  a 
crownless  king  and  a  hunted  fugitive,  or 
has  the  future  its  compensations  ?  This 
is  what  the  fixed  and  glassy  eyes  are 
saying  to  every  beholder,  and  there  is 
not  one  who  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  a  mental  response  forced  bj 
that  mute  appeal  of  suffering  thought : 
^  The  king  shall  have  his  own  again  I ' 

The  second  picture  in  the  same  col- 
lection is  much  smaller,  and  commands 
less  attention ;  but  it  tells  another  story 
of  the  same  great  struggle  between  King 
and  Parliament,  through  the  agency  of 
the  same  feature.  A  wounded  cavalier, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  retainers, 
also  wounded,  is  being  forced  along  on 
foot,  evidently  to  imprisonment,  by  one 
of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  and  a  long-faced, 
high-hatted  Puritan  cavalry-man,  both  on 
horseback,  and  a  third  on  foot,  wiUi 
mvsqttetoon  on  shoulder.  The  cavalier's 
garments  are  rent  and  blood-stained, 
and  there  is  a  bloody  huidkerchief  bind- 
ing his  brow  and  telling  how,  when  his 
house  was  surprised  and  his  dependents 
slaughtered,  he  himself  fought  till  he 
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WIS  Ktruck  down,  bound  and  overpow- 
ered. He  strides  sullenly  along,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left ;  and  the 
triumphant  captors  behind  him  know 
nothing  of  the  story  that  is  told  in  his 
face.  The  eyes,  fixed  and  steady  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bloody  bandage,  tell  noth- 
ing of  the  pain  of  his  wound  or  the 
tension  of  the  cords  which  are  binding 
his  crossed  wrists.  In  their  intense 
depth,  which  really  seems  to  convey  the 
impression  of  looldng  through  forty  feet 
of  the  still  but  dangerous  waters  of 
Lake  George  and  seeing  the  glimmering 
of  the  golden  sand  beneath,  we  read  of 
a  burned  house  and  an  outraged  fiunily, 
and  we  see  a  prophecy  written  there, 
that  if  his  mounted  guards  could  read, 
they  would  set  spurs  and  flee  away  like 
the  wind — a  calm,  silent,  but  irrevocable 
prophecy :  ^  I  can  bear  all  this,  for  my 
time  is  coming  1  Not  a  man  of  all  these 
will  live,  not  a  roof-tree  that  shelters 
them  but  will  be  in  ashes,  when  I  take 
my  revenge ! '  Not  a  gazer  but  knows, 
through  those  marvelous  eyes  alone, 
that  the  day  is  coming  that  he  ioill 
have  his  revenge,  and  that  the  subject 
of  pity  is  the  victorious  Roundhead 
instead  of  the  wounded  and'  captive 
cavalier ! 

I  said,  before  this  l<9ng  digression 
broke  the  slender  chain  of  narration, 
that  some  strange,  spiritualistic  shadow 
lay  in  the  eyes  of  Ned  Martin;  and  I 
could  have  sworn,  without  the  possibility 
of  an  error,  that  he  had  become  an  habit- 
ual reader  of  the  inner  life,  and  almost 
beyond  question  a  communicant  with 
influences  which  some  hold  to  be  impos- 
sible and  others  unlawful. 

The  long  measuring-worms  liung  pend- 
ent from  their  gossamer  threads,  as  we 
passed  through  the  Park,  as  they  have 
done,  destrojring  the  foliage,  in  almost 
every  city  of  the  Northern  States.  One 
brushed  my  face  as  I  passed,  and  with 
the  stick  in  my  hand  I  struck  the  long 
threads  of  gossamer  and  swept  several 
of  the  worms  to  the  ground.  One,  a 
very  large  and  long  one,  happened  to  fall 
on  Martinis  shoulder,  lying  across  the 


blue  flannel  of  his  coat  in  the  exact  po- 
sition of  a  shoulder-strap. 

'I  say,  Martin,'  I  said,  *I  have 
knocked  down  one  of  the  worms  upon 
you: 

*Have  you?'  he  replied  listlessly, 
*  then  be  good  enough  to  brush  it  off,  if 
it  does  not  crawl  off  itself.  I  do  not 
like  worms.' 

'  I  do  not  know  who  do€9  like  them,' 
I  said,  *  though  I  suppose,  being  *  worms 
of  the  dust,*  we  ought  to  bear  affection 
instead  of  disgust  toward  our  fellow- 
reptiles.  But,  funnily  enough,'  and  I 
held  him  still  by  the  shoulder  for  a 
moment  to  contemplate  the  oddity,  *  this 
measuring-worm,  which  is  a  very  big 
one,  has  fallen  on  your  shoulder,  and 
seems  disposed  to  remain  there,  in  the 
very  position  of  a  shoulder-strap  !  You 
must  belong  to  the  army  I ' 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  would  be 
the  quick,  convulsive  writhing  motion 
with  which  one  would  shrink  aside  and 
endeavor  to  get  instantaneously  away 
from  it,  when  told  that  an  asp,  a  centi- 
pede or  a  young  rattlesnake  was  lying 
on  the  shoulder,  and  ready  to  strike  its 
deadly  fangs  into  the  neck.     But  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  that  even  a  nervous 
woman,  afraid  of  a  codsroach  and  habit- 
ually screaming  at  a  mouse,  would  dis- 
play any  extraordinary  emotion  on  being 
told  that  a  harmless  measuring-worm 
had  fidlen  upon  the  shoulder  of  her 
dress.     What  was  my  surprise,  then,  to 
see  the  face  of  Martin,  that  had  been  so 
impassive  the  moment  before  when  told 
that  the  worm  had  &llen  upon  his  coat, 
suddenly  assume  an  expression  of  the 
most  awfbl   fear  and   agony,   and  his 
whole  form  writhe  with  emotion,  as  he 
shrunk  to  one  side  in  the  effort  to  eject 
the  intruder  instantaneoiisly  I 

*Good  God!  Off  with  it— quick  I 
Quick,  for  heaven's  sake ! '  he  cried,  in  a 
frightened,  husky  voice  that  communi- 
cated his  terror  to  me,  and  almost  sinking 
to  the  ground  as  he  spoke. 

Of  course  I  instantly  brushed  the 
little  reptile  away ;  but  it  was  quite  a 
moment  before  he   assumed   an   erect 
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positioD,  and  I  saw  two  or  three  quidc 
shudders  pass  oyer  his  frame,  sooh  as  I 
bad  not  seen  since,  many  a  long  year 
before,  I  witnessed  the  horrible  tortores 
of  a  strong  man  stricken  with  hydro- 
phobia. Then  he  asked,  in  a  voioe  low, 
quavering  and  broken : 
*Isitgone?' 

*  Certainly  it  Isl' I  said.  *Why,  Mar- 
tin, what  under  heaven  can  have  affected 
you  in  this  manner  ?  I  told  you  that  I 
had  knocked  a  worm  on  your  coat,  and 
you  did  not  appear  to  heed  it  any  more 
than  if  it  had  been  a  spedc  of  dust  It 
was  only  when  I  mentioned  the  shape  it 
had  assumed,  that  you  behaved  so  unac- 
countably 1  What  does  it  mean  t  Are 
you  afraid  d  worms,  or  only  of  ihauUUr- 
Btrapsf*  And  I  laughed  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  latter  supposition. 

*  Humph  I '  said  Martin,  who  seemed 
to  have  recovered  his  equanimity,  but 
not  shaken  off  the  impression.  *You 
laugh.  Perhaps  you  will  laugh  more 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  not  the  worm, 
as  a  worm,  of  which  I  was  thinking  at 
all,  and  that  my  terror — ^yes,  I  need  not 
mince  words,  I  was  for  the  moment  in 
abject  terror — had  to  do  altogether  with 
the  shape  that  little  crawling  pest  had 
assumed,  and  the  part  of  my  coat  on 
which  he  had  taken  a  fimcy  to  lodge 
himself  I ' 

*No,  I  should  not  laugh,'  I  said;  'but 
I  sJiould  ask  an  explanation  of  what 
seems  very  strange  and  unaccountable. 
Shall  I  lacerate  a  feeling,  or  tread  up<m 
ground  made  sacred  by  a  grie^  if  I  do 

80?' 

'Not  at  all,' was  the  reply.  'In  hd, 
I  feel  at  this  moment  very  much  as  the 
Ancient  Mariner  may  have  done  the 
moment  before  he  met  the  wedding- 
guest — when,  in  hct^  he  had  nobody  to 
button-hole,  and  f(^t  the  strong  necessity 
of  boring  some  one  I '  There  was  a  tone 
of  gayety  in  this  reply,  ^diich  told  me 
how  changeable  and  mercurial  my  com- 
panion could  be ;  and  I  read  an  evident 
understanding  of  the  character  and  mis- 
sion of  the  noun -substantive  'bore,' 
which  assured  me  that  he  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  likely  to  play  such  a 


part  '  However,'  he  condoded,  'wait  a 
bit  Whoi  we  have  conduded  the  rasp- 
berries, and  wet  our  lips  with  green-seal, 
I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  myself  know  of  a 
Toy  singi^  episode  in  an  odd  life.' 

Half  an  hour  after,  the  conditions  of 
which  he  spoke  had  been  accomplished, 
over  the  marble  at  Delmooico's,  and  he 
made  me  the  following  very  singular 
rdatkm: 

'I  had  returned  from  a  somewhat 
prolonged  stay  at  Vienna,'  he  said,  'to 
Paris,  late  in  18(M).  During  the  fidl 
and  winter  of  that  year  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  at  the  Louvre,  making  a 
few  studies,  and  satisfying  mysdf  as  to 
some  identities  that  had  been  called  in 
question  during  my  rambles  through  the 
Imperial  Gallery  at  Yi^ma.  Ilodgedin 
the  little  Rue  Marie  Stuart,  not  fiu*  from 
the  Rue  Montorgeuil,  and  only  two  or 
three  minutes'  walk  from  the  Louvre, 
having  a  baker  with  a  pretty  wife  for 
my  landlord,  and  a  cozy  little  room  in 
which  three  persons  could  sit  oomftn^ 
ably,  for  my  domicil  As  I  did  not  often 
have  more  than  two  visitors,  my  room 
was  quite  suffident ;  and  as  I  spent  a 
large  proportion  of  my  evenings  at  other 
places  than  my  lodgings,  the  space  was 
three  quarters  of  the  time  more  than  I 
needed.         * 

'  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  have  any 
objection  to  your  knowing,  before  I  go 
any  further,  that  I  am  and  have  been 
for  some  years  a  believer  in  that  of 
which  Hamlet  speaks  when  he  says: 
'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
your  philosophy.'  You  may  call  me  a 
Spiritualist^  if  you  like,  for  I  have  no 
reverence  for  or  aversion  to  names.  I 
do  not  call  myself  so ;  I  only  say  that  I 
believe  that  more  things  come  to  us  in 
the  way  of  knowledge,  than  we  read, 
hear,  see,  taste,  smell,  or  ieel  with  the 
natural  and  physical  organs.  I  know, 
from  the  most  irrefragable  testimony, 
that  there  are  communications  made 
between  one  and  another,  when  too  fiur 
apart  to  reach  each  other  by  any  of  the 
recognized  modes  of  intercourse ;  though 
how  or  why  they  are  made  I  have  no 
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definite  knowledge.  Electricity— that 
'tongs  with  which  God holdg  tiie  world' 
—AS  ft  strckDg  but  odd  bunker  once  ssid 
in  my  presence,  may  be  the  medium  of 
communicfttion ;  but  even  this  must  be 
inibrmed  by  ft  tiring  snd  sentient  spirit, 
or  it  can  oonrey  nothing.  People  learn 
what  they  woidd  not  otherwise  know, 
through  mediums  which  they  do  not 
recognize  and  by  processes  which  they 
can  not  explain ;  and  to  know  this  is  to 
haye  left  the  beaten  track  of  old  beliefs, 
and  plunged  into  a  maze  of  speculation, 
which  probably  makes  madmen  of  a 
hundred  while  it  is  making  a  wise  man 
of  one.  But  I  am  wandering  too  flur 
and  tiling  you  nothing. 

'  On^  of  my  few  intimates  in  Paris,  a 
young  Prussian  by  the  name  of  Adolph 
Von  Beig,  had  a  habit  of  Tisiting  medi- 
ums, dairvoyants,  and,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  t^n  it,  fortune-tellers. 
Though  I  had  been  in  company  with 
daurroyants  in  many  instanoes,  I  had 
never,  before  my  return  to  Paris  in  the 
late  summer  of  186Q,  entered  any  one 
of  those  places  in  which  professional 
fcHrtune-tellers  carried  on  their  business. 
It  was  eariy  in  September,  I  think,  that 
at  the  earnest  soUdtation  <^  Yon  Berg, 
who  had  been  reading  and  smoking  with 
me  at  my  lodgings,  I  went  with  him, 
late  in  the  erening,  to  a  small  two-story 
bouse  in  the  Rue  La  Reynie  Ogniard,  a 
little  street  down  the  Bue  Saint  Denis 
toward  the  quays  of  tiie  Seine,  and  run- 
ning from  Saint  Denis  across  to  the 
Bue  Saint  Martin.  The  house  seemed 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Paris, 
although  buih  of  wood ;  and  the  wrinkled 
and  crazy  appearance  of  the  front  was 
eminently  suggestxre  of  the  £m»  of  an 
old  woman  on  which  time  had  long 
been  plowing  furrows  to  plant  disease. 
The  interior  of  the  house,  when  we  en- 
tered it  by  the  dingy  and  narrow  hall- 
way, that  night,  well  ccMresponded  with 
the  exterior.  A  tallow-candle  in  a  tin 
sconce  was  burning  on  the  wall,  half 
biding  and  half  revealing  the  grime  on 
the  plastering,  the  cobwebs  in  the  cor- 
ners, and  the  rid^ety  stairs  by  which 


it  might  be  supposed  that  the  occupants 
ascended  to  the  second  story. 

^  My  companion  tinkled  a  small  bell 
that  lay  upon  a  tittle  uncovered  table  in 
the  hall,  (the  outer  door  having  been 
entirely  unfiistened,  to  all  appearance,) 
and  a  slattern  ^1  came  out  from  an 
inner  room.  On  recognizing  my  com- 
panion, who  had  visited  the  house  before, 
she  led  the  way  without  a  word  to  the 
same  room  she  had  herself  just  quitted. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this. 
A  shabby  table,  and  two  or  three  still 
more  shabby  chairs,  occupied  the  room, 
and  a  dark  wax-taper  stood  on  the  table, 
while  at  the  side  opposite  the  single 
vrindow  a  curtain  of  some  dark  stuff 
shut  in  almost  one  entire  side  of  the 
apartment  We  took  seats  on  the  rick- 
ety churs,  and  waited  in  silence,  Adolph 
ii^rming  me  that  the  etiquette  (strai^ 
name  for  such  a  place)  of  the  house  did 
not  allow  of  conversation,  not  with  the 
proprietors,  carried  on  in  that  apartmrat 
sacred  to  the  divine  mysteries. 

*  Perhaps  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed, 
and  I  had  grown  fearfiiUy  tired  of  wait- 
ing, when  the  comer  of  the  curtain  vnis 
suddenly  thrown  back,  and  the  figure  of 
a  woman  stood  in  the  space  thus  created. 
Every  thing  behind  her  seemed  to  be  in 
darimess ;  but  some  description  of  bright 
light,  which  did  not  show  through  the 
curtain  at  all,  and  which  seemed  almost 
dazzling  enou^  to  be  Galdum  or  Drum- 
mond,  shed  its  rays  dhectly  upcm  her 
side-fiioe,  throwing  every  feature  from 
brow  to  diin  into  bold  retie^  and  making 
every  fold  of  her  dark  dress  visible. 
But  I  scarcely  saw  the  dress,  the  ihce 
being  so  remarkable  beyond  any  thing  I 
had  ever  witnessed.  I  had  looked  to 
see  an  old,  wrinkled  hag — it  being  the 
general  understanding  that  all  witches 
and  fortune-tellers  must  be  long  past 
the  noon  of  life ;  but  instead,  I  saw  a 
woman  who  could  not  have  been  over 
thirty-five  or  forty,  with  a  figure  of  regal 
magnificence,  and  a  fi^e  that  would  have 
been,  but  for  one  circumstance,  beautift]! 
beyond  descriptiMi.  Apelles  never  drew 
and  Phidias  never  duseled  nose  or  brow 
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of  more  classic  perfection,  and  I  hare 
never  seen  the  bow  of  Cupid  in  the 
mouth  of  any  woman  more  rayishingly 
shown  than  in  that  feature  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  sorceress. 

*  I  said  that  but  for  one  circumstance, 
that  face  would  have  been  beautiful  be- 
yond description.  And  yet  no  human 
eye  ever  looked  upon  a  face  more  hide- 
ously fearful  than  it  was  in  reality.  Even 
a  momentary  glance  could  not  be  cast 
upon  it  without  a  shudder,  and  a  longer 
gaxe  inTolved  a  species  of  horrible  fas- 
cination which  affected  one  like  a  night- 
mare. You  do  not  understand  yet 
what  was  this  remarkable  and  most 
hideous  feature.  I  can  scarcely  find 
words  to  describe  it  to  you  so  that  you 
can  catch  the  full  force  of  the  idea  —  I 
must  try,  however.  You  have  often 
seen  Mephistopheles  in  his  flame-colored 
dress,  and  caught  some  kind  of  impres- 
sion that  the  &ce  was  of  the  same  hue, 
though  the  &ct  was  that  it  was  of  the 
natural  color,  and  only  affected  by  the 
lurid  character  of  the  dress  and  by  the 
Satanic  penciling  of  the  eyebrows !  You 
have  ?  Well,  this  fiice  was  really  what 
that  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be.  It 
was  redder  than  blood  —  red  as  fire,  and 
yet  so  strangely  did  the  flame-color  play 
through  it  that  you  knew  no  paint  laid 
upon  the  skin  could  have  produced  the 
effect  l£  almost  seemed  that  the  skin 
and  the  whole  mass  of  flesh  were  trans- 
parent, and  that  the  red  color  came  fi*om 
some  kind  of  fire  or  light  within,  as  the 
red  bottle  in  a  druggist* s  window  might 
glow  when  you  were  standing  full  in 
front  of  it,  and  the  gas  was  turned  on  to 
full  bight  behind.  Every  feature — brow, 
nose,  lips,  chin,  even  the  eyes  them- 
selves, and  their  very  pupils,  seemed  to 
be  pervaded  and  permeated  by  this  lurid 
flame;  and  it  was  impossible  for  tiie 
beholder  to  avoid  asking  himself  whe- 
ther there  were  indeed  spirits  of  flame — 
salamandrines — who  sometimes  existed 
out  of  their  own  element  and  lived  and 
moved  as  mortals. 

^  Have  I  given  you  a  strange  and  fear- 
ful picture?  Be  sure  that  I  have  not 
conveyed  to  you  one  thousandth  part  of 


the  impression  made  upon  myself  and 
that  until  the  day  I  die  that  strange  ap- 
parition will  remain  stamped  upon  the 
tablets  of  my  mind.  Diabolical  beauty  ! 
infernal  ugliness ! — I  would  give  half  my 
life,  be  it  longer  or  shorter,  to  be  able 
to  explain  whence  such  things  can  come, 
to  confound  and  stupefy  all  human  cal- 
culation I ' 

CHAPTER  II. 
MORB  or  PARTBIAM  PORTUITS-TBLLCRS-^rHB  TIBIOHS  OF 

nn  WHiTB  MDr— UBBxios,  oinr,  Borm,  nurxmr 

AJU>  BBBPAIK. 

It  was  after  a  second  bottle  of  green- 
seal  had  flashed  out  its  sparkles  into  the 
crystal,  that  Ned  Martin  drew  a  long 
breath  like  that  drawn  by  a  man  dis- 
charging a  painful  and  neoessary  duty, 
and  resumed  his  story : 

^  You  may  some  time  record  this  for 
the  benefit  of  American  men  and  wo- 
men,' he  went  on,  ^  and  if  you  are  wise 
you  will  deal  chiefly  in  the  language  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  I  speak 
the  French,  of  course,  nearly  as  well 
and  as  readily  as  the  English;  bht  I 
think  in  my  native  tongue,  as  most  men 
continue  to  do,  I  believe,  no  matter  how 
many  dialects  they  acquire ;  and  I  shall 
not  interlard  this  little  narrative  with 
any  French  words  that  can  just  as  well 
be  translated  into  our  vernacular. 

*  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  there  stood 
my  horribly  beautiful  fiend,  and  there 
I  sat  spell-bound  before  her.  As  for 
Adolph,  though  he  had  told  me  nothing 
in  advance  of  the  peculiarities  of  her 
appearance,  he  had  been  fully  aware  of 
them,  of  course,  and  I  had  the  horrible 
surprise  all  to  myself  I  think  the  sor- 
ceress saw  the  mingled  feding  in  my  &ce, 
and  that  a  smfle  blended  of  pride  and 
contempt  contorted  the  proud  features 
and  made  the  ghastly  face  yet  more 
ghastly  for  one  moment  If  so,  the  ex- 
pression soon  passed  away,  and  she 
stood,  as  before,  the  incarnation  of  all 
that  was  terrible  and  mysterious.  At 
length,  still  retaining  her  place  and  fix- 
ing her  eyes  upon  Yon  Berg,  she  spoke, 
sharply,  brusquely,  and  decidedly : 

*  ^  You  are  here  again  1  what  do  you 
want?' 
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* '  I  wish  to  introdaoe  my  friend,  the 
Baron  Oharies  Denmore,  of  England,' 
answered  Von  Berg,  *who  wishes ^ 

**  Nothing  1'  said  the  sorceress,  tiie 
word  coming  from  her  hps  with  an  un- 
mistakably hisdng  sound.  '  He  wants 
nothing,  and  he  is  not  the  Baron  Charles 
Denmorel  He  comes  from  far  away, 
across  the  sea,  and  he  would  not  have 
come  here  to-night  but  that  you  insisted 
upon  it  I  Take  him  away  —  go  away 
yourself — and  never  let  me  see  you 
again  unless  you  haye  something  to  ask 
or  you  wish  me  to  do  you  an  injury  1 ' 

*  *  But '  began  Von  Berg. 

*  *  Not  another  wordi '  said  the  sorcer- 
ess, '  I  have  said.  Go,  before  you  repent 
haying  come  at  all  I ' 

*  ^  Madame,'  I  began  to  say,  awed  out 
of  the  feeling  at  least  of  equality  which 
I  should  haye  felt  to  be  proper  under 
such  circumstances,  and  only  aware  that 
Adoiph,  and  possibly  myself  had  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  a  being  so  near  to 
the  supernatural  as  to  be  at  least  dan- 
gerous—  'Madame,  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  think ' 

*But  here  she  cut  me  short,  as  she 
had  done  Von  Berg  the  instant  before. 

*•  *  Hope  nothing,  young  artist  t '  she 
said,  her  yoice  perceptibly  less  harsh 
and  brusque  than  it  had  been  when 
speaking  to  my  companion.  ^Hope 
nothing  and  ask  notiiing  until  you  may 
haye  occasi<m ;  then  come  to  me.' 

••Andthen?' 

*'*  Then  I  will  answer  eyery  question 
you  may  think  proper  to  put  to  me. 
Stay  I  you  may  haye  occasion  to  yisit 
me  sooner  than  you  suppose,  or  I  may 
haye  occasion  to  force  knowledge  upon 
you  that  you  will  not  haye  the  boldness 
to  seeki  If  so,  I  shall  send  for  you. 
Now  go,  both  of  you  I ' 

*•  The  dark  curtain  suddenly  fell,  and 
the  singular  yision  fibded  with  the  reflect- 
ed Mght  which  had  filled  the  room.  The 
moment  after,  I  heard  the  shufSing  feet 
of  the  slattern  girl  coming  to  show  us 
out  of  the  room,  but,  singularly  enou^ 
as  you  will  think,  not  out  of  the  house  I 
Without  a  word  we  followed  her — 
Adoiph,  who  knew  tiie  customs  of  the 
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place,  merely  slipping  a  flye-franc  piece 
into  her  hand,  and  in  a  moment  more 
we  were  out  in  the  street  and  walking 
up  the  Rue  Saint  Denis.      It  is   not 
worth  while  to  detail  the  conyersation 
which  followed  between  us  as  we  passed 
up  to  the  Rue  Marie  Stuart,  I  to  my 
lodgings  and  Adoiph  to  his  own,  ftir- 
ther  on,  dose  to  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and 
not  fiur  from  the  Boulevard  Montmartre. 
Of  course  I  asked  him  fifty  questions, 
the  replies  to  which  left  me  quite  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  before.    He  knew, 
he  said,  and  hundreds  of  other  persons 
in  Paris  knew,  the  singularity  <^  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  sorceress, 
and  her  apparent  power  of  divination, 
but  neither  he  nor  they  had  any  know- 
ledge of  her  origin.    He  had  been  intro- 
duced at  her  house  several  months  be- 
fore, and  had  asked  questions  affecting 
his  fiunily  in  Prussia  and  tiie  chances 
of  descent  of  certain  property,  the  re- 
plies to  which  had  astounded  him.    He 
had  heard  of  hxx  using  marvelous  and 
fearful  incantations,  but  had  never  him- 
self witnessed  any  thing  of  them.    In 
two  or  three  instances,  before  the  pres- 
ent, he  had  taken  firiends  to  the  house 
and  introduced  them  under  any  name 
which  he  chose  to  apply  to  them  for  the 
time,  and  the  sorceress  had  never  before 
chosen  to  call  him  to  account  for  the 
deception,  though,  according  to  the  assur- 
ances of  his  friends  after  leaving  the 
house,  she  had  never  fiiiled  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  of  their  nationalities  and  posi- 
tions in  life.     There  nrast  have  been 
something   in   myself  or  my  circum- 
stances, he  averred,  which  had  produced 
so  singular  an  effect  upon  the  witch,  (as 
he  evidently  believed  her  to  be,)  and  he 
had  the  impression  that  at  no  distant 
day  I  should  again  hear  firom  her.   That 
was  all,  and  so  we  parted,  I  in  any  other 
condition  of  mind  than  that  promising 
sleep,  and  really  without  closing  my 
eyes,  except  for  a  moment  or  two  at  a 
tame,  during  the  night  which  followed. 
When  I  did  attempt  to  force  myself 
into  slumber,  a  red  spectre  stood  oon- 
tinuaUy  beiore  me,  an  unearthly  light 
seemed  to  sear  my  covered  eyeballs,  and 
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I  awoke  with  a  start  Dajs  passed  be- 
fore I  suificiently  wore  away  the  unpres- 
fiion  to  be  oomfcoHAble,  and  at  least  two 
or  three  weeks  before  my  rest  became 
again  entirely  unbroken. 

^You  must  be  partially  aware  with 
what  anxiety  we  Americans  temporarily* 
scgouming  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
laotio,  who  lored  the  country  we  had 
left  behind  on  this,  watched  the  succes- 
sion of  events  which  preceded  and  ao- 
oompanied  the  Presidential  election  of 
that  year.  Some  suppose  that  a  man 
loses  his  loye  for  his  native  land,  or  finds 
it  oomparatiTely  chilled  within  his  bosom, 
after  limg  residence  aboroad.  The  very 
opposite  is  the  case,  I  think  I  I  never 
knew  what  the  old  flag  was,  until  I  saw 
it  waving  from  the  top  of  an  American 
consulate  abroad,  or  floating  from  the 
gaff  of  one  of  our  war-vessels,  when  I 
came  down  the  mountains  to  some  port 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  had  been 
merely  red,  white  and  blue  bunting,  at 
home^  where  the  symbols  of  our  nation- 
al greatness  were  to  be  seen  on  every 
hand:  it  was  the  only  symbol  of  our 
national  greatness  when  we  were  look- 
ing at  it  from  beyond  the  sea ;  and  the 
man  whose  eyes  will  not  fill  with  tears 
and  whose  throat  will  not  choke  a  little 
with  o vei^owering  feeling,  when  catching 
si^t  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  where  they 
only  can  be  seen  to  remind  him  of  the 
glory  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  is  unworthy  Uie  name  of  patriot 
or  of  manl 

'Buttoretum:  Wherewasit  OhI 
I  was  remarking  with  what  interest  we 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  watched 
the  course  of  affairs  at  home  during  that 
year  when  the  rumble  of  distant  thun- 
der was  just  heralding  the  storm.  You 
are  well  aware  that  without  extensive 
and  long  -  continued  connivance  on  the 
part  of  sympathiaers  among  the  leading 
people  of  Europe — ^England  and  France 
especially — secession  could  never  have 
been  accomplished  so&r  as  it  has  been ; 
and  theore  never  oould  have  been  any 
hope  of  its  eventual  success  if  there  had 
been  no  hope  of  one  or  both  these  two 
countries  bearing  it  up  on  their  stroiig 


and  unscrupiilous  arms.  The  leaven  of 
foreign  aid  to  rebellion  vras  worldng  even 
then,  both  in  London  and  Paris;  and 
perhaps  we  had  opportunities  over  the 
water  for  a  nearer  guess  at  the  peril  of 
the  nation,  than  you  could  have  had  in 
the  midst  of  your  party  political  squab* 
bles  at  home. 

^During  the  months  of  S^tember 
and  October,  when  your  Wide-A wakes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  your  conservative 
Democracy  on  ^e  other,  were  parading 
the  streets  with  banners  and  music,  as 
they  or  their  predecessors  had  done  in 
so  many  previous  contests,  and  believ- 
ing that  nothing  worse  oould  be  involved 
than  a  possU>le  party  d^eat  and  some 
bad  feelings,  we,  who  lived  where  revo- 
lutions were  common,  tiiought  that  we 
discovered  the  smoldering  spark  which 
would  be  blown  to  revolution  here.  The 
disruption  of  the  Charleston  Ckmvention 
and  through  it  of  the  Democracy ;  the 
bold  language  and  firm  resistance  of 
the  Republicans ;  the  well-understood 
energy  of  the  uncompromising  Aboli- 
tionists, and  the  less  defined  but  rabid 
energy  of  the  Southern  fire-eaters :  all 
these  were  known  abroad  and  watdied 
with  gathering  apprehension.  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  and  the  extracts 
made  firom  them  by  the  leading  joui^ 
nals  of  France  and  Europe,  conunand- 
ed  more  attention  among  the  Amer- 
ico  -  French  and  Engbah  tiban  all 
other  excitements  of  the  time  put 
together. 

*•  Then  followed  what  you  all  know  — 
the  election,  with  its  radical  result  and 
the  threats  which  immediately  succeed- 
ed, that  *  Old  Abe  Lincoln*  shoulcl  never 
live  to  be  inaugurated  I  '  He  shall  not  I  * 
cried  the  South.  *He  shall!'*  replied 
the  North.  To  us  who  knew  something 
of  the  Spanish  knife  and  the  Italian  sti- 
letto, the  probabilities  seemed  to  be  that 
he  would  never  live  to  reach  Washing- 
ton. Then  the  mutterings  of  the  thun- 
der grew  deeper  and  deq>er,  and  some 
disruption  seemed  inevitable,  trident  to 
ua  fiur  away,  while  you  at  hooMi,  it 
seemed,  were  eating  and  drinking,  mar- 
tying  and  giving  Jn  marnaga,  holding 
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g&la-dftys  and  enjoying  yourselves  gen- 
erally, on  the  brink  of  an  arousing  yol- 
cano  from  which  the  sulphurous  smoke 
already  began  to  ascend  to  the  heavens  I 
So  time  passed  on;  autumn  became 
winter,  and  December  was  rolling  away. 

*  I  was  sitting  with  half-a-dozen  friends 
in  the  chess-room  at  Very^s,  about  elev- 
en o^dock  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth 
of  December,  talking  over  some  of  the 
marvelous  successes  which  had  been 
won  by  Paul  Morphy  when  in  Paris, 
and  the  tmenviable  position  in  which 
Howard  Staunton  had  placed  himself 
by  keeping  out  of  the  lists  through  evi- 
dent fear  of  the  New-Orleanian,  when 
Adolph  Yon  Berg  came  behind  me  and 
laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

^  *  Come  with  me  a  moment,*  he  said, 
*  you  are  wanted  I ' 

*  'Where?'  I  asked,  getting  up  from 
my  seat  and  following  him  to  the  door, 
before  which  stood  a  light  cowpk^  with  its 
red  lights  flashing,  the  horse  smoking, 
and  the  driver  in  his  seat 

'  *  I  have  been  to-night  to  the  Rue  la 
Reynie  Ogniard  I '  he  answered. 

' '  And  are  you  going  there  again  ?*  I 
asked,  my  blood  chilling  a  little  with  an 
indefinable  sensation  of  terror,  but  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  predominating  at  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  more  of 
the  mysterious  woman. 

*'I  «nf'  he  answered,  'and  so  are 
you  !    She  has  sent  for  you  \   Gome  I ' 

'  Without  another  word  I  stepped  into 
the  eoupe^  and  we  were  rapidly  whirled 
away.  I  asked  Adolph  how  and  why 
I  had  been  summoned;  but  he  knew 
nothing  more  than  myself  except  that 
he  had  visited  the  sorceress  at  between 
nine  and  ten  that  evening,  that  she  had 
only  spoken  to  him  for  an  instant,  but 
order^  him  to  go  at  once  and  find  his 
friend,  the  American,  whom  he  had  false- 
ly introduced  some  months  before  as  the 
English  baron.  He  had  been  irresist- 
iUy  impressed  with  the  necessity  o( 
obedience,  though  it  would  break  in 
upon  his  own  arrangements  for  the  later 
evening,  (which  included  an  hour  at  the 
Chateau  Rouge ;)  had  picked  up  a  eoupl, 
looked  in  for  me  at  two  or  three  places 


where  he  thought  me  most  likely  to  be 
at  that  hour  in  the  evening,  and  had 
found  me  at  Very's,  as  related.  What 
ihe  sorceress  could  possibly  want  of  me, 
he  had  no  idea  more  than  myself;  but 
he  reminded  me  that  she  had  hinted  at 
the  possible  necessity  of  sending  for  me 
at  no  distant  period,  and  I  remembered 
the  fact  too  well  to  need  the  reminder. 

'It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we 
drove  down  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  turned 
hito  La  Reynie  Ogniard,  and  drew  up  at 
the  antiquated  door  I  had  once  entered 
nearly  three  months  earlier.  We  en- 
tered as  before,  rang  the  bell  as  before, 
and  were  admitted  into  the  inner  room 
by  the  same  slattern  giri.  I  remember 
at  this  moment  one  impression  which 
this  person  made  upon  me  —  that  she 
did  not  wash  so  often  as  four  times  a 
year,  and  that  the  sctme  aid  dirt  was 
upon  her  face  that  had  been  crusted 
there  at  the  time  of  my  previous  visit. 
There  seemed  no  change  in  the  room, 
except  that  two  tapers,  and  each  larger 
than  the  one  I  had  previously  seen,  were 
burning  upon  the  table.  The  curtain 
was  down,  as  before,  and  when  it  sud- 
denly rose,  aftCT  a  few  minutes  spent  in 
waiting,  and  the  blood-red  woman  stood 
in  the  vacant  space,  all  seemed  so  exact- 
ly as  it  had  done  on  the  previous  visit, 
that  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  believe  the  past  three  months  a 
mere  imagination,  and  this  the  same  first 
visit  renewed. 

'  The  illusion,  such  as  it  was,  did  not 
last  long,  however.  The  sorceress  fixed 
her  eyes  full  upon  me,  with  the  red 
flame  seeming  to  play  through  the  eye- 
balls as  it  had  before  done  through  her 
cheeks,  and  said,  in  a  voice  lower,  more 
sad  and  broken,  than  it  had  been  when 
addressing  me  on  the  previous  occasion: 

"Young  American,  I  have  sent  fbr 
you,  and  you  have  done  well  to  come. 
Do  not  fear ^ 

"I  do  not  fear — you,  or  any  one! '  I 
answered,  a  little  piqued  that  she  diould 
have  drawn  any  such  impression  firom 
my  appearance.  I  may  have  been  utter- 
ing a  fib  of  magnificent  proportions  at 
the  moment,  but  one  has  a  right  to  deny 
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cowardice  to  the  Itst  gasp,  whatever  else 
he  must  admit 

**Youdonot?  It  is  well,  then !' she 
said  in  reply,  and  in  the  same  low,  sad 
voice.  *You  will  have  courage,  then, 
perhaps,  to  see  what  I  will  show  you 
from  the  land  of  shadows.' 

*'Whom  does  it  concern?'  I  asked. 
*  Myself^  or  some  other  ? ' 

*  *  Yourself  and  many  others — all  the 
world  I '  uttered  the  lips  of  flame.  *  It 
is  of  your  country  that  I  would  show 
you.' 

*  *  My  country  ?  Qod  of  heaven !  what 
has  happened  to  my  country?'  broke 
from  my  lips  almost  before  I  knew  what 
I  was  uttering.  I  suppose  the  words 
came  almost  like  a  groan,  for  I  had  been 
deeply  anxious  over  the  state  of  affairs 
known  to  exist  at  home,  and  perhaps  I 
can  be  nearer  to  a  weeping  child  when  I 
think  of  any  ill  to  my  own  beloved  land, 
than  I  could  be  for  any  other  evil  threat- 
ened in  the  world. 

*•  ^  But  a  moment  more  and  you  shall 
seel'  said  the  sorceress.  Then  she 
added :  '  You  have  a  friend  here  present 
Shall  he  too  look  on  what  I  have  to  re- 
veal, or  will  you  behold  it  alone  ? ' 

*  *  Let  him  see  I '  I  answered.  *  My 
native  land  may  fidl  into  ruin,  but  she 
can  never  be  ashamed ! ' 

*'  *  So  let  it  be,  then ! '  said  the  sorcer- 
ess, solemnly.  *Be  silent,  look,  and 
learn  what  is  at  this  moment  transpiring 
in  your  own  land  I ' 

*  Beneath  that  ac^uration  I  was  silent, 
and  the  same  dread  stillness  fell  upon 
my  companion.  Suddenly  the  sorceress, 
still  standing  in  the  same  place,  waved 
her  right  hand  in  the  air,  and  a  strain 
of  low,  sad  music,  such  as  the  harps  of 
angels  may  be  continually  making  over 
the  descent  of  lost  spirits  to  the  pit  of 
suffering,  broke  upon  my  ears.  Yon 
Berg  too  heard  it,  I  know,  for  I  saw  him 
look  up  in  surprise,  then  i^ply  his  fin- 
gers to  his  ears  and  test  whether  his 
sense  <^  hearing  had  suddenly  become 
defective.  Whence  that  strain  of  music 
•could  have  sprung  I  did  not  know,  nor 
do  I  know  any  better  at  this  moment 
I  only  know  that,  to  my  senses  and  those 


of  my  companion,  it  was  definite  as  if 
the  tiiunders  of  the  sky  had  been  ring- 
ing. 

*Then  came  another  change,  quite  as 
startling  as  the  music  and  even  more 
difficult  to  explain.  The  room  began  to 
fiU  with  a  whitish  mist,  transparent  in 
its  obscurity,  that  wrapped  the  form  of 
the  sybil  and  finally  enveloped  her  until 
she  appeared  to  be  but  a  shade.  Anon 
another  and  larger  room  seemed  to  grow 
in  the  midst,  with  columned  galleries 
and  a  rostrum,  and  hundreds  of  forms 
in  wild  commotion,  moving  to  and  firo, 
though  uttering  no  sound.  At  one  mo- 
ment it  seemed  that  I  could  look  through 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  phantom  build- 
ing, and  I  saw  the  branches  of  a  palmetto- 
tree  waving  in  the  winter  wind.  Then 
amidst  and  apparentiy  at  the  head  of  all, 
a  white-haired  man  stood  upon  the  ros- 
trum, and  as  he  turned  down  a  long 
scroll  from  which  he  seemed  to  be  read- 
ing to  the  assemblage,  I  read  the  words 
that  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  scroll : 
*An  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  compact 
heretofore  existing  between  the  several 
States  of  the  Federal  Unicm,  imder  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America.' 
My  breath  came  thick,  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  wonder  and  dismay,  and  I 
could  see  no  more. 

*  *HorrorI'  I  cried.  *Roll  away  the 
vision,  for  it  is  false  I  It  can  not  be  that 
the  man  lives  who  could  draw  an  ordi- 
nance to  dissolve  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America  t ' 

'  'It  is  sol  That  has  this  day  been 
done ! '  spoke  the  voice  of  the  sorceress 
from  within  the  doud  of  white  mist 

*  *  If  this  is  indeed  true,'  I  said,  *  show 
me  what  is  the  result,  for  the  heavens 
must  bow  if  this  work  of  ruin  is  accom- 
plished I ' 

*  *  Look  again,  then  I '  said  the  voioe. 
The  strain  of  music,  which  had  partially 
ceased  for  a  moment,  grew  louder  and 
sadder  again,  and  I  saw  the  white  mist 
rolling  and  changing  as  if  a  wind  were 
stirring  it  Gradually  again  it  assumed 
shape  and  form ;  and  in  the  moonlight, 
before  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  its  white 
proportions  gleaming  in  tl^  wintry  ray. 
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the  form  of  Washington  stood,  the  hands 
dasped,  the  head  bare,  and  the  eyes  cast 
upward  in  the  mute  agtmy  of  supplicar 
tion. 

'*A11  is  not  lost  I'  I  shouted  more 
than  spoke,  *for  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try still  watdies  his  children,  and  while 
he  lives  in  the  heavens  and  prays  for  the 
erring  and  wanderings  the  nation  may 
yet  be  reclaimed.* 

'  *•  It  may  be  so,*  said  the  voice  through 
the  mist,  *  for  look !  * 

'Again  the  strain  of  music  sounded, 
but  now  louder  and  clearer  and  without 
the  tone  of  hopeless  sadness.  Again  the 
white  mists  rolled  by  in  changing  forms, 
and  when  once  more  they  assumed  shape 
and  consistency  I  saw  great  masses  of 
men,  apparently  in  the  streets  of  a  large 
city,  throwing  out  the  old  flag  from  roof 
and  steeple,  lifting  it  to  heaven  in  atti- 
tudes of  devotion,  and  pressing  it  to  their 
lips  with  those  wild  kisses  which  a  mo- 
ther gives  to  her  darling  child  when  it 
has  been  just  rescued  from  a  deadly 
peril. 

'  *  The  nation  lives  I  *  I  shouted.  *  The 
old  flag  is  not  deserted  and  the  patriotic 
heart  yet  beats  in  American  bosoms! 
Show  me  yet  more,  for  the  next  must  be 
triumph !  * 

'^'^umph  indeed!'  said  the  voice. 
'Behold  it  and  rejoice  at  it  while  there 
is  time!'  I  shuddered  at  the  closing 
words,  but  another  change  in  the  strain 
of  music  roused  me.  It  was  not  sadi^ess 
now,  nor  yet  the  rising  voice  of  hope,  for 
martial  music  rung  loudly  and  clearly, 
and  through  it  I  heard  the  roar  of  can- 
non and  the  cries  of  combatants  in  bat- 
tle. As  the  vision  cleared,  I  saw  the 
armies  of  the  Union  in  fight  with  a  host 
almost  as  numerous  as  themselves,  but 
savage,  ragged,  and  tumultuous,  and  bear- 
ing a  mongrel  flag  that  I  had  never  seen 
before — one  that  seemed  robbed  from 
the  banner  of  the  nation's  glory.  For 
a  moment  the  battle  wavered  and  the 
forces  of  the  Union  seemed  driven  back- 
ward ;  then  they  rallied  with  a  shout,  and 
the  flag  of  stars  and  stripes  was  rebap- 
tized  in  glory.  They  pressed  the  traitors 
backward  at  every  turn — they  trod  re- 


bellion under  their  heels — they  were 
every  where,  and  every  where  trium- 
phant 

*  *  Three  chews  for  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner!'  I  cried,  foigetting  place  and 
time  in  the  excitement  of  the  scene. 
'Let  the  worid  look  on  and  wonder  and 
admire !  I  knew  the  land  that  the  Fa- 
thers founded  and  Washington  guarded 
could  not  die !  Three  cheers — yes,  nine 
—  for  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  the 
brave  old  land  over  which  it  floats ! ' 

'  *  Pause ! '  said  the  voice,  coming  out 
once  more  from  the  doud  of  white  mist, 
and  chilling  my  very  marrow  with  the 
sad  solemnity  of  its  tone.  'Look  once 
again ! '  I  looked,  and  the  mists  went 
rolling  by  as  before,  while  the  music 
changed  to  wild  discord ;  and  when  the 
sight  became  clear  again  I  saw  ttie  men 
of  the  nation  struggling  over  bags  of 
gold  and  quarreling  for  a  black  shadow 
that  flitted  about  in  their  midst,  while 
cries  of  want  and  wails  of  despair  went 
up  and  sickened  the  heavens  I  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  tried  to  dose  my  ears,  but 
I  could  not  shut  out  the  voice  of  the 
sorceress,  saying  once  more  from  her 
shroud  of  white  mist : 

' '  Look  yet  again,  and  for  the  last  time ! 
Behold  the  worm  that  gnaws  away  the 
bravery  of  a  nation  and  makes  it  a  prey 
for  the  spoiler!'  Heart -brokenly  sad 
was  the  music  now,  as  the  vision  changed 
once  more,  and  I  saw  a  great  crowd  of 
men,  each  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  army,  clustered 
around  one  who  seemed  to  be  their  chief 
But  while  I  looked  I  saw  one  by  one 
totter  and  fall,  and  directly  I  perceived 
that  the  epaulette  or  ehoulder-etrap  on 
the  shoulder  of  each  was  a  great  hid- 
eons  yellow  worm^  that  gnawed  away  the 
shoulder  and  palsied  the  arm  and  ate 
into  the  vitals.  Every  seeond,  one  fell 
and  died,  making  frantic  efforts  to  tear 
away  the  reptile  from  its  grasp,  but  in 
vain.  Then  the  white  mists  rolled  away, 
and  I  saw  the  strange  woman  standing 
where  she  had  been  when  the  first  vision 
begaa  She  was  silent,  the  music  was 
hushed,  Adolph  Yon  Berg  had  fidlen 
back  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  drawing 
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out  m  J  watch,  I  discorered  liiat  only  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  sorceress 
spoke  her  first  word. 

**You  have  seen  all — go!'  was  her 
first  and  last  interruptioQ  to  the  silence. 
The  instant  after,  the  curtain  fell.  I 
kicked  Von  Berg  to  awake  him,  and  we 
left  the  house.  The  coupe  was.  waiting 
in  the  street  and  set  me  down  at  mj 
lodgings,  after  which  it  conyejed  mj 
oompanion  to  his.  Adolph  did  not  seem 
to  haye  a  yery  dear  idea  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  mj  impression  is,  that  he 
went  to  sleep  the  moment  the  first  strain 
of  music  commenced. 

*  As  for  myself^  I  am  not  much  clearer 
than  Adolph  as  to  how  and  why  I  saw 
and  heard  what  I  know  that  I  did  see 
and  hear.  I  can  only  say  that  on  that 
night  of  the  twentieth  December,  1860, 
the  same  on  which,  as  it  afterward  ap- 
peared, the  ordinance  of  secessicm  was 
adopted  at  Charleston,  I,  in  the  little 
old  two-stcny  house  in  the  Rue  la  Reynie 
Ogniard,  witnessed  what  I  haye  related. 
What  may  be  the  omens,  you  may  judge 
as  well  as  myself  How  mudi  of  the 
sybil's  prophecy  is  already  history,  you 
^ow  already.    That  shouldeb-stbaps, 


whidi  I  take  to  be  tA«  dmir^  ofmiUtofy 
$hcw  without  eoura^e  or  patriotunk,  are 
destroying  the  armies  of  the  republic,  I 
am  afi*aid  there  is  no  question.  Perhaps 
you  can  imagine  why  at  the  moment  of 
hearing  that  there  was  a  worm  cm  my 
shoulder  for  a  shoulder-stn^,  I  for  the 
instant  belieyed  that  it  was  one  of  the 
hideous  yellow  monsters  that  I  saw  de- 
vouring the  best  officers  of  the  nation, 
and  shrunk  and  shrieked  like  a  whipped 
child.  Is  not  that  a  long  story  ? '  Martin 
concluded,  hating  a  firesh  cigar  and 
throwing  himself  back  firom  the  table. 

*  Very  long,  and  a  little  mad ;  but  to 
me  absorbingly  interesting,'  was  my  re- 
ply. *  And .  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
prove  so  to  others,  I  shall  use  it  as  a 
strange,  rambling  introduction  to  a  re- 
cital of  romantic  events  which  have  oc- 
curred in  and  about  the  great  city  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  having 
to  do  with  patriotism  and  cowardice, 
love,  misdiie^  and  secession,  and  bear- 
ing the  title  thus  suggested.' 

A  part  of  which  stipiilation  is  hereby 
kept,  with  the  promise  of  the  writer  that 
the  remainder  shall  be  fiuthfuUy  fulfilled 
in  forthcoming  numbers. 


THE   CHILDREN    IN    THE   WOOD. 

Tell  us  —  poor  gray-haired  children  that  we  are  — 

Tell  us  some  story  of  the  days  afar, 

Down  shining  through  the  years  hke  sun  and  star. 

The  stories  that,  when  we  were  very  yoimg, 
Like  golden  beads  on  lips  oi  wisdom  hung. 
At  fireside  told  or  by  the  cradle  sung. 

Not  Cinderella  with  the  tiny  shoe, 

Nor  Harsan's  carpet  that  through  distance  flew. 

Nor  Jack  the  Giant-Killer's  derring-da 

Not  even  the  little  lady  of  the  Hood, 

But  something  sadder  —  easier  understood — 

The  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood. 

Poor  babes !  the  cruel  undo  lives  again. 
To  whom  their  little  voices  plead  in  vain  — 
Who  sent  them  forth  to  be  by  ruffians  slain. 
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The  lu^liBS  tgont  of  the  guilt  ig  here — 

From  whose  seftred  heurt  their  pleading  brought  a  tear  — 

Who  could  not  strike^  but  fled  away  in  fear. 

And  hand  in  hand  the  wanderers,-  left  alone, 
Through  the  dense  forest  make  their  feeble  moan, 
Fed  bn  the  berries — pillowed  on  a  stone. 

Still  hand  in  hand,  till  little  feet  grow  sore, 

And  feils  the  feeble  strength  their  limbs  that  bore ; 

Then  they  lie  down,  and  feel  the  pangs  no  more. 

The  stars  shine  down  in  pitj  from  the  sky ; 

The  night-bird  marks  their  fete  with  plaintive  cry ; 

The  dew-drop  wets  their  pardied  lips  ere  they  die. 

There  clasped  they  lie — death's  poor^  unripened  sheaves  — 
Till  the  red  robin  through  the  tree-top  grieves. 
And  flutters  down  and  eovers  them  with  leaves. 

*Tis  an  old  legend,  and  a  touching  one : 

What  then  f    Methinks  beneath  to-morrow's  sun 

Some  deed  as  heartless  will  be  planned  and  done. 

Children  of  older  years  and  sadder  fete 

Will  wander,  outcasts,  frcmi  the  great  world's  gate, 

And  ne'er  return  again,  though  long  they  wait. 

Through  wildering  labyrinths  that  round  them  close, 
In  that  heart-hunger  disappmntment  knows, 
They  long  may  wander  ere  the  night's  repose. 

Their  feeble  voices  through  the  dusk  may  call. 
And  on  the  ears  of  busy  mortals  fell. 
But  who  will  hear,  save  God  above  us  all  ? 

Will  wolfish  Hates  forego  their  evil  work. 
Nor  Envy's  vultures  in  the  branches  perk. 
Nor  Slander's  snakes  within  the  verdure  lurk  ? 

And  when  at  last  the  torch  of  life  grows  dim, 
Shall  sweet  birds  o'er  them  chant  a  burial-hymn, 
Or  decent  pity  veil  the  stiffening  Mmb  ? 

Thrice  happy  they,  if  the  old  legend  stand. 
And  they  are  left  to  wander  hand  in  hand — 
Not  driven  apart  by  Eden's  blazing  brand ! 

I^  long  befofe  the  lonely  night  comes  on— 
By  tempting  berries  wildered  and  withdrawn — 
One  does  not  look  and  find  the  oUier  gone ; 
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If  something  more  of  Bhame,  and  grief^  and  wrong 
Than  that  so  often  told  in  nursery  song, 
To  their  sad  history  does  not  belong  t 

0  lonely  wanderers  in  the  great  world's  wood  I 
Finding  the  evil  where  yon  seek  the  good, 
Often  deoeived  and  seldom  imderstood — 

Lay  to  your  hearts  the  plaintive  tale  of  old, 

When  skies  grow  threatening  or  when  loves  grow  cold, 

Or  something  dear  is  hid  beneath  the  moid  I 

For  fiites  are  hard,  and  hearts  are  very  weak, 
And  roses  we  have  kissed  soon  leave  the  chedc. 
And  what  we  are,  we  scarcely  dare  to  speak. 

But  something  deeper,  to  reflectiye  eyes, 
To-day  beneath  the  sad  old  story  lies. 
And  all  must  read  if  they  are  truly  wise. 

A  nation  wanders  in  the  de^,  dark  night, 
By  cruel  hands  despoiled  of  half  its  might, 
And  half  its  truest  spirits  sick  with  firight 

The  world  is  step-dame — scoffing  at  the  strife. 
And  black  assassins,  armed  with  deadly  knife. 
At  every  step  lurk,  striking  at  its  life. 

Shall  it  be  murdered  in  the  gloomy  wood  ? 
Tell  us,  0  Parent  of  the  True  and  Good, 
Whose  hand  for  us  the  &te  has  yet  withstood  1 

Shall  it  lie  down  at  last,  all  weak  and  faint, 
Its  blood  dried  up  with  treason's  fever-taint. 
And  offer  up  its  soul  in  said  complaint  ? 

Or  shall  the  omen  fiul,  and,  rooting  out 

All  that  has  marked  its  life  with  fear  and  doubt, 

The  child  spring  up  to  manhood  with  a  shout  ? 

So  that  in  other  days,  when  fiur  and  wide 
Other  lost  children  have  for  succor  cried, 
The  one  now  periled  may  be  help  and  guide  ? 

Father  of  all  the  nations  formed  of  men. 
So  let  it  be !  Hold  us  beneath  thy  ken, 
And  bring  the  wanderers  to  thyself  again  1 

Pity  us  all,  and  give  us  strength  to  pray. 
And  lead  us  gently  down  our  destined  way  I 
And  this  is  all  the  children's  lips  can  say. 
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Pribv  in  the  physical  gnmdeur,  the 
magnifloent  proportions  of  our  country, 
has  for  generations  heen  the  master  pas- 
skm  of  Americans.  Never  has  the  pop- 
ular voice  or  vote  reftised  to  sustain  a 
policy  which  looked  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  or  increase  of  the  power  of 
tiie  Repuhlic.  To  feel  that  so  vast  a 
river  as  the  Mississippi,  having  such 
affluents  as  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio, 
rolled  its  course  entirely  through  our 
t^ritory  —  that  the  twenty  thousand 
mites  of  steamhoat  navigation  on  that 
river  and  its  tributaries  were  wholly  our 
own,  without  touching  on  any  side  our 
national  boundaries — that  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic,  the  great  lakes  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  our  natural 
and  conceded  firontiers,  that  their  bays 
and  harbors  were  the  refuge  of  our  com- 
merce, and  their  rising  cities  our  marts 
and  d6p6t8 — ^were  incense  to  our  vanity 
and  stimulants  to  our  love  of  country. 
No  true  American  abroad  ever  regarded  or 
characterized  himself  as  a  New-Yorker, 
a  Virginian,  a  Liouimanian:  he  dilated 
in  the  proud  consciousness  of  his  coun- 
try's transcendent  growth  and  wondrous 
greatness,  and  confidently  anticipated 
the  day  when  its  flag  should  float  un- 
challenged from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  if  not  to  Cape  Horn. 

It  was  tills  strong  instinct  of  Nation- 
ality which  rendered  the  masses  so 
long  tolerant,  if  not  complaisant,  toward 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Power.  Merchants 
and  bankers  were  bound  to  their  foot- 
stool by  other  and  ignobler  ties ;  but  the 
yeomanry  of  the  hmd  regarded  slavery 
with  a  lenient  if  not  absolutely  favoring 
eye,  because  it  existed  in  fifteen  of  our 
States,  uid  was  cherished  as  of  vital 
moment  by  neariy  all  of  them,  so  that 
an/  popular  aversion  to  it  evinced  by 
the  North,  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
bonds  of  our  Union.  It  might  Beem  hard 
to  Pomp,  or  Sambo,  or  Cuffee,  to  toil  all 
day  in  the  rice-swamp,  the  cotton-field, 


to  the  music  of  the  driver's  lash,  with 
no  hope  of  remuneration  or  release,  nor 
even  of  working  out  thereby  a  happier 
destiny  for  his  children ;  but  after  all, 
what  was  the  happiness  or  misery  of  three 
or  four  millions  of  stupid,  brutish  negroes, ' 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  weigh  down 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Model 
Republic  ?  Must  there  not  always  be  a 
foundation  to  every  grand  and  towering 
structure  ?  Mus^  not  some  grovel  that 
others  may  soar  ?  Is  not  all  drudgery 
repulsive?  Yet  must  it  not  be  per- 
formed? Are  not  negroes  habitually 
enslaved  by  each  other  in  Afiica  ?  Does 
not  their  enslavement  here  secure  an 
aggregate  of  labor  and  production  that 
would  else  be  unattainable?  Are  we 
not  enabled  by  it  to  supply  the  world 
with  Cotton  and  Tobacco  and  ourselves 
with  Rice  and  Sugar  ?  In  short,  is  not 
to  toil  on  white  men's  plantations  the 
negro's  true  destiny,  and  Slavery  the 
condition  wherein  he  contributes  most 
sensibly,  considerably,  surely,  to  the 
general  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind ?  If  it  is,  away  with  all  your  rig- 
marole declarations  of  *  the  inalienable 
Rights  of  Man' — the  right  of  every  one 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap-  ■ 
pinessi  Let  us  have  a  reformed  and 
rationalized  political  Bible,  which  shall 
afSrm  the  equality  of  all  white  men — 
their  inalienable  right  to  liberty,  etc., 
etc.  Thus  will  our  consistency  be  main- 
tained, our  institutions  and  usages  stand 
justified,  while  we  still  luxuriate  on  our 
home-grown  sugar  and  rice,  and  deluge 
the  civilized  world  with  our  cheap  cot- 
ton and  tobacco ! — And  thus  our  coun- 
try— which  had  claimed  a  place  in  the 
fiunily  of  nations  as  the  legitimate  child 
and  foremost  champion  of  Human  Free- 
dom—  was  &st  sinking  into  the  loath- 
some attitude  of  foremost  champion  and 
most  conspicuous  exemplar  of  the  vilest 
and  most  iniquitous  form  of  Despotism 
—  that  which  robs  the  laborer  of  the 
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just  recompense  of  his  sweat,  and  dooms 
him  to  a  life  of  ignorance,  squalor,  and 
despair. 
But 

•  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  oar  pleasant  vices 
Make  whips  to  sconrge  as.' 

For  two  generations  our  people  have 
cherished,  justified,  and  pampered  slave- 
ry, not  that  they  really  loved,  or  consci- 
entiously approved  the  accursed  *  insti- 
tution,' hut  hecause  they  deemed  its  tol- 
erance essential  to  our  National  Unity  ; 
and  now  we  find  Slavery  desperately 
intent  on  and  formidably  armed  for  the 
destruction  of  that  Unity :  for  two  gen- 
erations we  have  aided  the  master  to 
trample  on  and  rob  his  despised  slave ; 
and  now  we  are  about  to  call  that  slave 
to  defend  our  National  Unity  against 
that  master's  malignant  treason,  or  sub- 
mit to  see  our  country  shattered  and 
imdone. 

Who  can  longer  fail  to  realize  that 
Hhere  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the 
earth  V  or,  if  the  phraseology  suit  him 
better,  that  there  is,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  provision  made  for  the 
banishment  of  every  ii\justioe,  the  re- 
dress of  every  wrong  f 

'Well,*  says  a  late  convert  to  the 
fundamental  truth,  '  we  must  drive  the 
n^ro  race  entirely  fi*om  our  country,  or 
we  shall  never  agaui  have  union  and 
lasting  peace.' 

Ah  I  firiend  ?  it  is  not  the  negro  per  se 
who  distracts  and  threatens  to  destroy 
our  country — far  firom  it  I  N^;roes  did 
not  wrest  Texas  firom  Mexico,  nor  force 
her  into  the'  Union,  nor  threaten  rebel- 
lion because  Califomia  was  admitted  as 
a  Free  State,  nor  pass  the  Nebraska 
bill,  nor  stuff  the  ballot-boxes  and  bum 
the  habitations  of  Kansas,  nor  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter,  nor  do  any  thing  else 
whereby  our  country  has  been  con- 
vulsed and  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
It  is  not  by  the  negro— it  is  by  injustice 
to  the  negro — that  our  countiy  has  been 
brought  to  her  present  deplorable  con- 
dition. Were  Slavery  and  all  its  evil 
brood  of  wrongs  and  vices  eradicated 
this  day,  the  Rebellion  would  die  out 


to-morrow  and  never  have  a  success^M*. 
The  centripetal  tendency  of  our  country 
is  so  intense  —  the  attraction  of  every 
part  for  every  other  so  overwhelming — 
that  Disunion  were  impossible  but  for  • 
Slavery.  What  insanity  in  New-Orleans 
to  seek  a  divorce  firom  the  upper  waters 
of  her  siq>erb  river  I  What  a  melaa- 
choly  future  must  confiront  St  Louis, 
separated  by  national  barriers  firom  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado,  NetotskiL, 
and  all  the  vast,  undeveloped  sources  of 
her  present  as  well  as  prospective  com- 
merce and  greatness  t  Ponder  the  mad- 
ness of  Baltimore,  seeking  separatioa 
fix>m  that  active  and  teeming  West  to 
which  she  has  laid  an  irontradi  over 
the  Alleghanies  at  so  heavy  a  cost !  But 
for  Slavery,  the  Southron  who  should 
gravely  propose  disunioa,  would  at  onoe 
be  immured  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics. 
He  would  find  no  sympathy  elsewhere. 
But  a  nobler  idea,  a  truer  oonc^tion, 
of  National  Unity,  is  rapidly  gaining 
possession  of  the  American  mind.  It  is 
that  dimly  foreshadowed  by  our  Pred- 
dent  when,  in  his  discussions  with  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  he  said :  *  I  do  not  think 
our  country  can  endure  half  ^lave  and 
half  firee.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  di- 
vided, but  I  think  it  will  become  all  one 
or  the  other.' 

*  A  union  of  lakes,  a  union  of  lands,' 
is  w^;  but  A  true  'union  of  hearts' 
must  be  based  on  a  substantial  identity 
of  social  habitudes  and  moral  convic- 
tions. If  Islamism  or  Mormopism  were 
the  accepted  religion  of  the  South,  and 
we  were  expected  to  bow  to  and  render 
at  least  outward  deference  to  it,  there 
would  doubtless  be  thousands  of  North- 
em-bom  men  who,  for  the  sake  of  oflSce, 
or  trade,  or  in  the  h(^  o£  marrying 
Southern  plantations,  would  profess  the 
most  unbounded  &ith  in  the  creed  of 
the  planters,  and  would  crowd  their 
fitvorite  temples  located  on  our  own  soiL 
But  this  would  not  be  a  real  bond  of 
union  between  us,  but  mere^  an  exhi- 
bition of  servility  and  fawning  hypoc- 
risy. And  so  the  Northern  complaiaance 
toward  sUvery  has  in  no  degree  tended 
to  avert  the  disaster  which  has  over- 
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taken  os,  but  only  to  breed  setf-reproaoh 
on  the  one  aide^  snd  hanteur  with  inef- 
fable loathing  on  Hie  other. 

Hereafter  National  Unity  is  to  be  no 
roseate  fiction,  no  gainful  pretense,  but 
a  liying  reality.  The  United  States  of 
the  future  will  be  no  constrained  alliance 
of  discordant  and  mutually  repellent  com- 
monwealths, but  a  true  exemplification  of 
*many  in  one* — many  stars  blended  in 
one  common  flag — many  States  com- 
bined in  one  homogeneous  Nation.  Our 
Union  will  be  one  of  bodies  not  merely, 
but  of  souls.  The  merchant  of  Boston 
or  New-York  will  visit  Richmond  or 
LouisTiIle  fbr  tobacco,  Charleston  for 
rice,  Mobile  for  cotton,  New-Orleans  for 
sugar,  without  being  required  at  eyery 
hospitable  board,  in  every  fiiendly  circle, 
to  repudiate  the  fimdamental  laws  of 
right  and  wrong  as  he  learned  them 
from  his  mother's  lips,  his  Other's  Bible, 
and  pronounce  the  abject  enslavement 
of  a  race  to  the  interests  and  caprices  of 
another  essttitiaUy  just  and  universally 
beneficent  That  a  Northern  man  visit- 
ing the  South  commercially  should  sup- 
press lus  convictions  adverse  to  *the 
peculiar  institution,'  and  profess  to  re- 
gird  it  with  approval  and  satisfiustion, 
was  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  trade— 
if  one  were  hostile  to  Slavery,  what  right 
had  he  to  be  currying  favor  with  plantar 
and  their  fiuitors,  and  seeking  gun  from 
the  products  of  slave-labor  ?  So  queried 
*  the  South ; '  and,  if  any  answer  were 
possible,  tiiat  answer  would  not  be  heard. 
^Love  slavery  or  quit  the  South,*  was  the 
in^corable  rule;  and  the  resulting  hy- 
pocrisy has  wrought  deep  injury  to  the 
Northern  character.  As  manuf&cturers, 
as  traders,  as  teachers,  as  clerks,  as  po- 
litical aspirants,  most  of  our  active,  en- 
terprising, lea^Ung  dasses  have  been 
sailors  in  some  form  for  Southern  fitvor, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  a  preval- 
ent deference  to  Southern  ideas  and  a 
CQB^wnt  sacrifice  of  moral  convictions  to 
hopes  of  material  advantage. 

It  has  pleased  Qod  to  bring  this  de- 
moralixing  commerce  to  a  sudden  and 
sanguinary  dose.  H«[io«forth  Nortii  and 
South  will  meet  as  equals,  neither  find- 


ing or  fiincying  in  their  intimate  rela- 
tions any  reason  for  imposing  a  profes- 
sion of  fiiith  on  the  other.  The  Southron 
visiting  the  North  and  finding  here  any 
law,  usage,  or  institution  revolting  to  his 
sense  of  justice,  will  never  dream  of  of- 
fending by  fi^kly  avowing  and  justify- 
ing the  impressioa  it  has  made  upon 
him :  and  so  with  the  Northman  visiting 
the  South.  It  is  consdous  wrong  alone 
that  shrinks  from  impartial  observation 
and  repels  un&vorable  criticism  as  hos- 
tility. We  freely  proffer  our  farms,  our 
&ctories,  our  warehouses,  common- 
schools,  alms-houses,  inns,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  deemed  peculiar  among  us, 
to  our  visitors*  scrutiny  and  comment : 
we  know  they  are  not  perfect,  and  wel- 
come any  hint  that  may  conduce  to  their 
improvement  So  in  the  broad,  free 
West  The  South  alcme  resents  any 
criticism  on  her  peculiarities,  and  repels 
as  enmity  any  attempt  to  convince  her 
that  h^  forced  labor  is  hor  vital  weak- 
ness and  h^  greatest  peril 

This  is  about  to  pass  away.  Slavery, 
having  appealed  to  the  sword  for  justifi- 
cation, is  to  be  condemned  at  her  chosen 
tribmud  and  to  fiJl  on  the  weapon  she 
has  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  Republic. 
A  new  relation  of  North  to  South,  based 
on  equality,  governed  by  justice,  and 
conceding  the  fullest  liberty,  is  to  replace 
friwning  servility  by  manly  candor,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sincere,  mu- 
tual, and  lasting  esteem.  We  already 
know  that  valor  is  an  American  quality ; 
we  sludl  yet  realize  that  Truth  is  every 
man*s  interest,  and  that  whatever  repels 
scrutiny  confesses  itself  unfit  to  live. 
The  Union  of  the  future,  being  based  on 
eternal  verities,  will  be  cemented  by 
every  year's  duration,  until  we  shall 
come  in  truth  to  'know  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West,*  but  one  vast 
and  glorious  country,  wherein  sectional 
jealousies  and  hatreds  shall  be  unknown, 
and  every  one  shall  rejoice  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  a  son  and  dtizen 
of  the  first  of  R^ublics,  the  land  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  of  Adams, 
Hamilton,  and  Jay,  wherein  the  inalien- 
able Rights  of  Man  as  Man,  at  first  pro 
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pounded  as  the  logical  justification  of  a 
struggle  for  Independence,  became  in 
the  next  century,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  another  great  convulsion,  the 


practical  basis  of  the  entire  political  and 
social  fabric  —  the  accepted,  axiomatic 
root  of  the  National  life. 


WAS   HE    SUCCESSFUL? 


*  Do  bat  gratp  Into  the  thick  of  human  life !    Every  one  U9S»  It— to  not  many  li  It  known  ;  and  w\xt  it 
where  you  will.  It  b  interesting.*— ^oe<A«. 

'  SoooiBirDL.— Terminating  in  accomplishing  wlrnt  is  wished  or  intended.*— Fa&ftar^f  IHeUonari/. 


OHAPTES  SETBMTH. 
anuM  MsnxE  Tisrra  mb.  bubhs. 
Mb.  Burns  had  finished  his  breakfast 
A  horse  and  wagon,  as  was  customary 
at  that  hour,  stood  outside  the  gate.  He 
himself  was  on  the  portico  where  his 
daughter  had  followed  him  to  give  her 
father  his  usual  kiss.  At  that  moment 
Mr.  Bums  saw  some  one  crossing  the 
street  toward  his  place.  As  he  was 
anxious  not  to  be  detained,  he  hastened 
down  the  walk,  so  that  if  he  could  not 
escape  the  stranger,  the  person  might  at 
least  imderstand  that  he  had  prior  en- 
gagements. Besides,  Mr.  Bums  nevei^ 
transacted  business  at  home,  and  a  visitor 
at  so  early  an  hour  must  have  business 
for  an  excuse.  The  new-comer  evident- 
ly was  as  anxious  to  reach  the  house 
before  Mr.  Bums  left  it,  as  the  latter 
was  to  make  his  escape,  for  pausing  a 
moment  across  the  way,  as  if  to  make 
certain,  the  sight  of  the  young  lady  ap- 
peared to  reassure  him,  and  he  walked 
over  and  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
gate  just  as  Mr.  Burns  was  attempting 
to  pass  out 

Standing  on  opposite  sides,  each  with 
a  hand  upon  the  paling,  the  two  met  It 
would  have  made  a  good  picture.  Mr. 
Bums  was  at  this  time  a  liUle  past  forty, 
but  his  habit  of  invariable  cheerfulness, 
his  energetic  manner,  and  his  fine  fi'esh 
complexion  gave  him  the  looks  of  one 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five.  On  the 
contrary,  although  Hiram  Medcer  was 
scarcely  twenty,  and  had  never  had  a 
care  nor  a  thoujg^t  to.  perplex  him,  he  at 
the  same  time  possessed  a  certain  expe- 


rienced look  which  made  you  doubtful 
of  his  age.  If  one  had  said  he  was 
twenty,  you  would  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion; if  iHTonounced  to  be  thirty,  you 
would  consider  it  near  the  mark.  So^ 
standing  as  they  did,  you  would  perceive 
no  great  disparity  in  their  ages. 

We  are  apt  to  fiui<gr  individuals  whom 
we  have  never  seen,  but  of  whcmi  we 
hear  as  accomplishing  much,  older  than 
they  really  are.  In  this  instance  Hiram 
had  pictured  a  person  at  least  twenty 
years  older  than  Mr.  Bums  i^peared  to 
be.  He  was  quite  sure  there  could  be 
no  mistake  in  the  identity  of  the  man 
whom  he  beheld  descending  the  portico. 
When  he  saw  him  at  such  dose  quarters 
he  was  staggered  ion  a  moment,  but  for 
a  moment  only.  *  It  must  be  he,*  so  he 
said  to  himsel£ 

Now  Hiram  had  planned  his  visit  with 
special  reference  to  meeting  Mr.  Bums 
in  his  own  house.  He  had  two  reasons 
for  this.  He  knew  that  there  he  should 
find  him  more  at  his  ease,  more  ofif  his 
guard,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  better 
adapted  to  considering  his  case  socially 
and  in  a  friendly  manner  than  in  the 
counting-room. 

Again :  Sarah  Bums.  He  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance already  begun. 

Well,  there  they  stood.  Bo<h  felt  a 
little  chagrined  —  Mr.  Bums  that  an  ap- 
pointment was  threatened  to  be  inter- 
mpted,  and  Hiram  that  his  plan  was  in 
danger  of  being  foiled. 

This  was  for  an  instant  only. 

Mr.  Bums  opened  the  gate  passing  al- 
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most   rapidly  throng^  bowing  at  the 
same  time  to  Hiram. 

*  Do  jou  wish  to  see  me  f*  he  said,  as 
he  prooseded  to  untie  the  horse  and  get 
into  the  wagon. 

*  Mr.  Joel  Boms,  I  presume  ?' 
*Ye8.' 

*  I  did  wish  to  see  you,  sir,  on  matters 
of  no  cooseqtienoe  to  you,  but  personal 
to  myselC    I  can  call  again.' 

*  I  am  going  down  to  the  paper-mill  to 
be  absent  for  an  hour.  If  you  will  come 
to  my  office  in  that  time,  I  shall  be  at 
Uberty.* 

Hiram  had  a  fidnt  hope  he  would  be 
inyited  to  step  into  the  house  and  wait. 
Disappointed  in  ^s,  he  rq>lied  very 
modestly :  *  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me 
to  ride  with  you — that  is,  unless  some 
one  else  is  going.  I  would  like  much  to 
look  about  the  fkctories.' 

*  Certainly.  Jump  in.'  And  sway 
^ley  drore  to  Sk*  City. 

Hiram  was  carefhl  to  make  no  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  his  mission  to  Bums- 
rille.  He  remained  modestly  silent  while 
Mr.  Bums  occasionally  pointed  out  an 
important  building  and  explained  its  use 
or  object  Arriying  at  the  paper-mill,  he 
gare  Jffiram  a  brief  cUrection  where  he 
might  spend  his  time  most  agreeably. 

*  I  shall  be  ready  to  return  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,'  he  said,  and  disap- 
peared inside. 

'  I  must  be  careftil,  and  make  no  mis- 
takes with  such  a  man,'  soliloquized 
Hiram,  as  he  turned  to  pursue  his  walk. 
*  He  is  quick  and  n^id — a  word  and  a 
blow — ^too  rapid  to  achieve  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  takes  a  man,  though,  to  origin- 
ate and  carry  through  all  this.  Every 
thing  flourishes  here,  that  is  evident. 
Joel  Bums  ought  to  be  a  richer  man 
than  they  say  he  is.  He  has  bM  too 
Ireely,  and  on  too  easy  terms,  I  dare  say. 
No  doubt,  come  to  get  into  his  affiurs, 
there  will  be  ever  so  much  to  look  after. 
Too  mudi  a  man  of  action.  Does  not 
tiiink  enough.  Just  the  place  for  me 
to  two  or  three  years.' 

Hiram  had  no  time  ibr  special  exam- 
ination, but  strolled  about  from  point  to 
point,  so  as  to  gain  a  general  impression 


of  what  was  going  on.  Five  minutes 
before  the  time  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bums 
had  elapsed,  Hiram  was  at  his  post  wait- 
ing for  him  to  come  out  This  little  cir- 
cumstance did  not  pass  unnoticed.  It 
elicited  a  single  observation,  *Tou  are 
punctual;'  to  which  Hiram  made  no 
reply.  The  drive  back  to  the  village  was 
passed  nearly  in  silence.  Mr.  Bums's 
mind  was  occupied  with  his  afisurs,  and 
Hiram  thought  best  not  to  open  his  own 
business  till  he  could  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Bums's  place  for  the  transaction 
of  general  business  was  a  small  one- 
story  brick  building,  erected  expressly 
for  itte  purpose,  and  conveniently  located. 
There  was  no  name  on  the  door,  but  over 
it  a  pretty  krge  sign  displayed  in  gilt 
letters  the  word  *  Office,'  simply.  Mr. 
Bums  had  some  time  before  discovered 
this  establishment  to  be  a  necessity,  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  matters 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was 
the  principal  partner  in  the  leading  store 
in  tiie  village,  where  a  large  trade  was 
carried  on.  The  lumber  business  was 
still  good.  He  had  always  two  or  three 
buildings  in  course  of  erection.  He 
owned  one  half  the  paper-milL  In  short, 
his  interests  were  extensive  and  various, 
but  all  snug  and  well-regulated,  and  un- 
der his  control  For  general  purposes, 
he  spent  a  certain  time  in  Ids  office. 
Beyond  that,  he  could  be  found  at  the 
store,  at  the  mill,  in  some  of  the  factories, 
or  elsewhere,  as  the  occasion  called  him. 

Driving  up  to  the  *  office,'  he  entered 
with  Hiram,  and  pointing  the  latter  to  a 
seat,  took  one  himself  and  Waited  to  hear 
what  our  hero  had  to  say. 

Hiram  opened  his  case,  coming  directly 
to  the  point  He  gave  a  brief  account  of 
his  previous  education  and  business  ex- 
perience. At  the  mention  of  Benjamin 
Jessup's  name,  an  ominous  'humph I' 
escaped  Mr.  Bums's  lips,  which  Hiram 
was  not  slow  to  notice.  He  saw  it  would 
prove  a  disadvantage  to  have  come  from 
his  establishment  Without  attempting 
immediately  to  modiQr  the  unlkvorable 
hnpreesion,  he  wna  carefbl,  before  he 
finished,  to  take  pains  to  do  sq. 
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*  I  have  thus  explained  to  you,*  con- 
cluded Hiram,  *  that  my  object  is  to  gain 
a  full,  thorough  knowledge  of  business, 
with  the  hope  of  becoming,  in  time,  a 
well-informed  and,  I  trust,  successful 
merchant' 

*  And  for  that  purpose ' 

^  For  that  purpose,  I  am  very  de6fax>u8 
to  enter  your  service.' 

*  Really,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
place  vacant  which  would  suit  you,  Mr. 
Meeker.' 

*  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  or 
not  the  place  would  suit  me,  sir ;  only  let 
me  have  the  opportunity,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  adapt  myself  to  it' 

*Ohl  what  I  mean  is,  we  have  at 
present  no  situation  fitted  for  a  young 
man  as  old  and  as  competent  as  you  ap- 
pear to  be.' 

'  But  if  I  were  willing  to  undertake  it  f ' 

*  You  see  there  would  be  no  propriety 
in  placing  you  in  a  situation  properly 
filled  by  a  boy,  or  at  least  a  youth.  Still, 
I  will  not  forget  your  request;  and  if 
occasion  should  require,  you  shall  have 
the  first  hearing.' 

'I  had  hoped,'  ccmtinued  Hiram,  no 
way  daunted,  *■  that  possibly  you  might 
have  been  disposed  to  take  me  in  your 
private  employ.' 

*Howr 

*  You  have  large,  varied,  and  increasing 
interests.  You  must  be  severely  tasked, 
at  least  at  times,  to  properly  manage  afi. 
Could  I  not  serve  you  as  an  assistant  ? 

.You  would  find  me,  I  think,  industrious 
and  persevering.  I  bring  certificates  of 
character  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard, 
our  clergyman,  and  from  both  the  dea- 
cons in  our  church.' 

This  was  said  with  a  naive  earnest- 
ness, coupled  with  a  diffidence  apparently 
90  genuine,  that  Mr.  Bums  eould  not  but 
be  favorably  impressed  by  it  In  fitct, 
the  idea  of  a  general  assistant  had  never 
before  occurred  to  him.  He  reflected  a 
moment,  and  replied : 

'  It  is  true  I  have  much  on  my  hands, 
but  one  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  can 
do  a  great  deal;  besides,  the  duties  I 
undertake  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
volve on  another.' 


'I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  trimL 
The  amount  of  salary  would  be  no  ob- 
ject I  want  to  laam  business,  and  I 
know  I  can  learn  it  of  yau,^ 

Mr.  Bums  was  not  insensible  to  the 
compliment  His  features  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  but  his  opinion  remained  un- 
changed. 

*  Well,'  said  Hiram,  in  a  pathetic  tone, 
'  I  hate  to  go  back  and  meet  fattier.  He 
said  he  jHresumed  you  had  forgotten  him, 
though  he  remembered  you  when  you 
lived  in  Sudbury,  a  young  man  about  my 
age;  and  he  told  me  to  make  an 
engagement  with  you,  if  it  were  only  as 
errand-boy.' 

[  0  Hinun  I  how  could  that  |^b  and 
ready  lie  come  so  ^>tly  to  your  lips? 
Your  fiither  never  said  a  word  to  you  on 
the  subject  It  is  doubtful  if  he  knew 
you  were  going  to  Bumsville  at  all,  and 
he  newr  had  seen  Mr.  Bums  in  his  life. 
How  carefully,  Hiram,  you  calculi^ad 
before  you  resolved  on  this  d^cate 
method  to  secure  your  object  1  The  ride 
of  the  fidsity  of  the  whole  ever  being 
discovered — that  was  very  remote,  and 
amounted  to  little.  What  you  were 
about  to  say  would  injure  no  one — 
wrong  no  one.  If  not  true,  it  might  well 
be  trae.  Oh  I  but  Hiram,  do  you  not 
see  you  are  permitting  an  element  of 
fidsehood  to  creep  in  and  leaven  your 
whole  nature?  You  are  exhibiting  an 
utter  disreguHl  of  circumstances  in  your 
determination  to  carry  your  point  Here- 
tofore you  have  looked  to  but  one  end — 
self ;  but  you  have  committed  no  overt 
act  Have  a  care,  Hkam  Meeker ;  Satan 
is  gaining  on  you.] 

Mr.  Bums  had  not  been  fitvorably  im- 
pressed, at  first  sight,  with  his  visitor. 
Magnetically  he  was  repelled  by  him. 
He  was  too  just  a  man  to  allow  this  to 
influence  him,  by  word  or  manner.  He 
permitted  Hiram  to  accompany  hmo  to 
the  mill  and  return  witii  him. 

During  this  tnne,  the  latter  had  learned 
something  of  his  man.  He  saw  quickly 
enough  that  he  had  failed  fivrorafaly  to 
impress  Mr.  Bums.  Determining  not  to 
lose  the  day,  he  assumed  an  entire  in- 
gennousoeas  of  character,  coupled  with 
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mndi  suni^icity  and  earnestnesa  He 
appeaM  to  the  certifioales  of  his  mimster 
aad  the  deacons,  as  if  these  would  be 
sore  to  settle  the  question  inespectiTe  of 
Mr.  Bnms's  wairts ;  and  at  last  the  lie 
sHpped  firom  his  mouth,  in  appearanoe  as 
innocently  as  truth  frmn  the  lips  of  an 
angpeL 

At  the  mentioa  of  Sndbury  and  the 
time  when  he  was  a  young  man,  Hiram, 
who  watched  narrowly,  thought  he  oould 
perceive  a  slight  quickening  in  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Bums — nothing  more. 

His  only  reply,  however,  to  the  appeal, 
was  to  ask: 

'How  old  are  you f* 

'  Nineteen,'  said  Hiram  softly.  (He 
wenld  be  twenty  tiie  Mlowing  week, 
but  he  dM  not  say  so.) 

'  Only  nineteen  1 '  exclaimed  Mr. 
Boms,  ^  I  took  yon  for  fiye-and-twenty.' 

'  It  is  very  singular,'  replied  Hiram 
moumfoUy ;  *  I  am  not  aware  that  per- 
sons genorally  think  me  older  than  I 

'  Oh  1  I  presume  not ;  and  now  I  look 
cloeer,  I  do  not  think  you  do  appear 
more  than  nineteea* 

It  was  really  astoniriiing  how  Hiram's 
covntenance  had  changed.  How  every 
tnce  of  keen,  shrewd  apprehension  had 
vanished,  leaving  only  the  appearance 
of  a  highly  intelligent  and  interesting, 
bat  almost  diffident  youth  I 

Mr.  Bums  sat  a  moment  without 
speaking.  Hiram  did  not  dare  utter  a 
word.  He  knew  he  was  dealing  with  a 
man  quidc  in  his  impressions  and  rapid 
to  decide.  He  had  done  his  best,  and 
would  not  vsenture  fiirther.  Mr.  Bums, 
looking  up  from  a  reflective  posture,  cast 
his  eyes  on  Hhram.  The  latter  really 
appeared  so  amaringly  distressed  that 
Mr.  Bums's  feeUngs  w«re  touched. 

'  Is  your  mother  living,'  he  asked. 
<    Hiram  was  ahnost  on  the  p<Hnt  of 
denying  the  foct,bvit  that  would  have 
been  toomsch. 

*  Oh !  yes,  sir,'  he  replied. 

Again  Mr.  Burnt  was  silent    Again 
Hiram  calculated  the  chances,  and  would 
Mi  venture  to  intanupt  him. 
This  time  Mr,  Btma's  thovights  took 


anoth^  direction.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  of  late  overtasked  his  daugh- 
tw.  *Troe,  it  is  agreat  source  of  pleas- 
ure for  us  both  that  she  can  be  of  so 
much  assistance  to  me,  but  her  duties 
naturally  accumulate ;  she  is  doing  too 
much.    It  is  not  appropriate.' 

So  thought  Mr.  Bums  while  Hiram 
Meeker  sat  waiting  for  a  decision. 

*It  is  trae,'  continued  Mr.  Bums  to 
himse^  '  I  think  I  ought  to  have  a  private 
derk.  The  idea  occurred  even  to  this 
youth.  I  will  investigate  who  and  what  he 
is,  and  will  give  him  a  trial  if  all  is  right' 

He  turned  toward  Hiram : 

*  Young  man,  I  am  inclined  to  favor 
your  request  But  if  I  give  you  em- 
ployment in  my  office,  your  relations 
witii  me  will  necessarily  be  confidential, 
and  ihe  situation  will  be  one  of  trust 
and  confidence.  I  must  make  careftil 
inquiries.' 

*  Certainly,  sir,'  replied  Hiram,  draw- 
ing a  long'breath,  for  he  saw  the  victory 
was  gained.  *  I  will  leave  these  certifi- 
cates, which  may  aid  you  in  your  inquir- 
ies. I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in 
Hampton,  and  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  persons  who  know  my 
parents  and  me.  When  shall  I  call 
again,  sir?' 

'  In  a  week.' 

'Won!  won  I  yes,  won!'  exclaimed 
Hiram  aloud,  when  he  had  walked  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  *  office'  to 
enable  him  to  do  so  without  danger  of 
being  overheard.  *A  close  shave,  though  I 
If  he  had  said  *  No,'  all  Hampton  would 
not  have  moved  him.  What  a  splendid 
place  for  me!  How  did  I  come  to  be 
smart  enough  to  suggest  such  a  thing  to 
him  ?  I  rather  think  three  years  here 
vrill  make  me  all  right  for  New-York.' 

Hiram  walked  along  to  the  hotel,  and 
ordered  dinner.  While  it  was  getting 
ready,  he  strolled  over  the  village.  He 
was  in  hopes  to  meet,  by  some  accident, 
Miss  Bums. 

He  was  not  disappointed.  Turning  a 
comer,  be  came  suddenly  on  Sarah,  who 
had  run  out  fbr  a  call  on  some  friend. 
Hiram  ftncied  he  had  produced  a  de- 
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dded  impression  the  eveiuDg  they  met 
%i  Mrs.  Crofts',  and  with  asli^t  flutter- 
ing at  the  heart,  he  was  about  to  stop 
and  extend  his  hand,  when  Hiss  Bums, 
hardly  appearing  to  recognise  him,  only 
bowed  slightly  and  passed  on  her  way. 

*  You  shall  pay  for  this,  young  lady,* 
muttered  Hiram  between  his  teeth — 
*you  shall  pay  for  this,  or  my  name  is 
not  Hiram  Meeker  I  I  would  come  here 
now  for  nothing  else  but  to  pull  k&r 
down ! '  continued  Hiram  savagely.  '  I 
will  let  her  know  whom  she  has  to  deal 
with.' 

He  walked  back  to  the  hotel  in  a  state 
of  great  irritation.  With  the  si^t  of  a 
good  dinnor,  however,  this  was  in  a  de- 
gree dispelled,  and  before  he  finished  it, 
his  philosophy  came  to  his  rdieC 

'Time  —  time  —  it  takes  time.  The 
fact  is,  I  shall  like  the  girl  all  the  better 
for  her  plajring  off  at  first  Shan't  for- 
get it  though  —  not  quite ! ' 

He  drove  back  to  Hampton  that 
afternoon.  His  feelings  were  placid  and 
complacent  as  usuaL  He  had  asked  the 
Lord  in  the  morning  to  prosper  his  jour- 
ney and  to  grant  him  success  in  gaining 
his  olject,  and  he  now  returned  thanks 
for  this  new  marie  of  God's  grace  and 
favor. 

Mr.  Bums  did  not  inquire  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goddard,  nor  <^  either  of  the  dea- 
cons mentioned  by  Hiram.  He  wrote 
direct  to  Thaddeus  Smith,  Senior,  whom 
he  knew,  and  who  he  thought  would  be 
able  to  give  a  correct  account  of  Hiram. 
Informing  Mr.  Smith  that  the  young 
man  had  applied  to  him  for  a  situation 
of  considerable  trust,  he  asked  that  gen- 
tleman to  give  his  careful  opinion  about 
his  c^Mtdty,  integrity,  and  general  char- 
acter. As  there  cotdd  be  but  one  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  in  all  Hampton,  Mr. 
Smith  returned  an  answer  every  way 
fovorable.  It  is  true  he  did  not  like 
Hiram  himself^  but  if  called  on  tat  a 
reason,  he  could  not  have  told  why.  As 
we  have  recorded,  every  one  spoke  well 
of  him.  Every  one  said  how  good,  and 
moral,  and  smart  he  was,  and  honest 
Mr.  Smith  reported  accordingly. 


*  Well,  well,' said  Mr.  Bams,  'if  Smith 
gives  such  an  account  of  him  while  he 
has  been  all  the  time  in  an  opposition 
store,  he  must  be  all  right  .  .  .  Doa't 
quite  like  hifl  looks,  though  .  .  .  wonder 
what  it  is.' 

When  at  the  expiration  of  the  week 
Hiram  wait  to  receive  an  answer  fit>ni 
Mr.  Bums,  he  did  not  attempt  to  find 
him  at  his  house.  He  was  carelbl  to 
call  at  the  office  at  the  hour  Mr.  Bums 
was  certain  to  be  in. 

*  I  hear  a  good  account  of  you,  Meek- 
er,' said  Mr.  Bums,  *and  in  that  respect 
every  thing  is  saJdehdory.  Had  I  not 
given  you  so  much  encouragement^  I 
should  still  hesitate  about  making  a  new 
department    However,  we  will  try  it' 

'  I  am  very  thankfbl  to  you,  sir.  As 
I  said,  I  want  to  leam  busineis  and  the 
c(Nnpensation  is  no  object' 

'But  it  if  an  object  with  me.  I  can 
have  no  one  in  my  service  who  is  not 
fully  paid.  Tour  position  should  entitle 
you  to  a  liberal  salary.  If  you  can  not 
eam  it,  you  can  not  fill  the  place.' 

'  Then  I  shall  try  to  eam  it,  I  assure 
you,'  replied  Hiram,  *■  and  will  leave  the 
matter  entirely  with  you.  I  have  brought 
you  a  line  firom  my  fiither,'  he  continued, 
and  he  handed  Mr.  Bums  a  letter. 

It  contained  a  request,  prepared  at 
Hiram's  suggestion,  that  Mr.  Bums 
would  admit  him  in  his  fomily.  The 
other  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  it  A 
slight  firown  contracted  his  brow. 

*  Impossible  I '  he  exdaimed.  ^My 
domestic  arrangements  will  not  permit 
of  such  a  thing.    Quite  impossible.' 

'So  I  told  fother,  but  he  said  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  writei  He  did  not  think 
you  would  be  <^nded.' 

*  Offended  I  certainly  not' 

'  Periiaps,'  continued  Hiram, '  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  recommend  a  good 
place  to  me.  I  should  wish  to  reside  in 
a  religious  family,  where  no  other  board- 
ers are  taken.' 

The  desire  was  a  proper  one,  but  Hir- 
am's tone  did  not  have  the  ring  of  the 
trae  metal  It  grated  slightly  on  Mr. 
Bums's  moral  nenres — a  little  of  his 
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first  aversion  came  back  —  but  he  sup- 
pressed it,  and  promised  to  endeavor  to 
think  of  a  phu»  which  should  meet 
Hiram^s  wishes.  It  was  now  Saturday 
It  was  understood  Hiram  should  com- 
m^ice  his  duties  the  following  Monday. 
This  arranged,  he  took  leave  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  returned  home. 

That  evening  Mr.  Bums  told  his 
daughter  he  was  about  to  relieve  her 
firom  the  drudgery — daily  increasing — of 
copying  letters  and  taking  care  of  so 
many  papers,  by  employing  a  confiden- 
tial clerk.  Sarah  at  first  was  grieved ; 
but  when  her  lather  declared  he  should 
talk  with  her  just  as  ever  about  every 
thing  he  did  or  proposed  to  do,  and  that 
he  Uiought  in  the  end  the  new  clerk 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  him,  she  was 
content 

'  But  whom  have  you  got,  father,'  (she 
always  called  him  *  father,')  *  for  so  im- 
portant a  situation  ? ' 

*  His  name  is  Meeker  —  Hiram  Meek- 
er—  a  young  man  very  highly  recom- 
mended to  me  from  Hampton.' 

*  I  wonder  if  it  was  not  he  whom  I 
met  last  Saturday ! ' 

^  Possibly ;  he  called  on  me  that  day. 
Do  you  know  him  ? ' 

'I  presume  it  is  the  same  person  I 
saw  at  Mrs.  Crofls'  some  weeks  since. 
Last  Saturday  a  young  man  met  me  and 
almost  stopped,  as  if  about  to  speak. 
I  did  not  recognize  him,  although  I  could 
not  well  avoid  bowing.  Now  I  feel  quite 
sure  it  was  Mr.  Meeker.' 

*  Very  likely.' 

*  Well,  I  do  hope  he  will  prove  &ithfbl 


and  efficient   I  recollect  every  one  spoke 
very  highly  of  him.' 

*  I  dwre  say.' 

Mr.  Bums  was  in  a  reverie.  Certain 
thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind 
— ^painful,  unhappy  thoughts — thoughts 
which  had  never  before  visited  him. 

*  Sarah,  how  old  are  you  ? ' 

*  Why,  father,  what  a  question  I '  She 
came  and  sat  on  his  knee  and  looked 
fondly  into  his  eyes.  *What  can  you 
be  thinking  of  not  to  remember  I  am 
seventeen  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  remember  it,  dear  child,' 
repUed  Mr.  Bums  tenderly ;  *  my  mind 
was  wandering,  and  I  spoke  without 
reflection.' 

*  But  you  were  thinking  of  me  ? ' 

*  Perhaps.' 

He  kissed  her,  and  rose  and  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  Still  he 
was  troubled. 

We  shall  not  at  present  endeavor  to 
penetrate  his  thoughts;  nor  is  it  just 
now  to  our  purpose  to  present  them  to 
the  reader. 

Hiram  Meeker  had  been  again  9ue- 
cestui  He  had  resolved  to  enter  the 
service  of  Mr.  Bums  and  he  had  entered 
it  He  came  over  Monday  morning 
early,  and  put  up  at  the  hotel  In  three 
or  four  days  he  secured  just  the  kind  of 
boarding-place  he  was  in  search  o£  A 
i^ry  respectable  widow  lady,  with  two 
grown-up  daughters,  after  consulting 
with  Mr.  Bums,  did  not  object  to  receive 
him  as  a  memb^  <^  her  fiunily. 


AN  ARMY    CONTRACTOR. 
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Lived  a  man  of  iron  mold, 

Crafty  glance  and  hidden  eye. 
Dead  to  every  gain  but  gold, 

Deaf  to  every  human  sigh. 
Man  he  was  of  hoary  beard, 

Withered  cheek  and  wrinkled  brow« 
Imaged  on  his  soul,  appeared : 

'  Honest  as  the  times  allow.' 
24 
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Why  Paul  Febbolit  Killed  his  Witb.  By 
the  Aathor  of  Paul  Firboll.  New- York : 
Carleton,  418  Broadway.  Boston :  K.  Wil- 
liams &  Co. 

Those  who  remember  Paul  FerroUy 
probably  recall  it  as  a  novel  of  merit, 
which  excited  attention,  partly  from  its 
peculiarity,  and  partly  from  the  mystery 
in  which  its  writer  chose  to  conceal  her- 
self—  a  not  unusual  course  with  timid 
debutantes  in  literature,  who  hope  either 
to  intriguer  the  public  with  their  masks, 
or  quietly  escape  the  disgrace  oiKfiaeco 
should  they  fail  Mrs.  Clive  is,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem,  satisfied  that  the 
public  did  not  reject  her,  since  she  now 
reappears  to  inform  us,  *novelly,*  why 
the  extremely  ill-married  Paul  made 
himself  the  chief  of  sinners,  by  com- 
mitting wile-idde.  The  work  is  in 
ikct  a  very  readable  novel — much  less 
killing  indeed  than  its  title — but  still 
deserving  the  great  run  which  we  are 
informed  it  is  having,  and  which,  imlike 
the  run  of  shad,  will  not  we  presume — 
as  it  is  a  very  summer  book — fidl  off  as 
the  season  advances. 

Thb  Cuanninos.  a  Domestic  Novel  of  Real 
Life.  By  Mrs.  Hbnby  Wood.  Philadel- 
phia: T.  B.  Peterson.  Boston:  Crosby 
and  Nichols. 

NoTwrTHSTANDrao  the  praise  which 
has  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  this 
*tale  of  domestic  life,'  the  reader  will,  if 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  reader  of 
novels  for  the  very  sake  of  *  story,' 
probably  agree  with  us,  after  dragging 
through  to  the  end,  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  if  some  manner  of  stop  could  be 
put  to  the  manufacture  of  such  books. 
A  really  originaly  earnest  novel ;  vivid 
in  its  life-picturing,  genial  in  its  char- 
acters ;  the  book  of  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  thought  something,  and  actu- 
ally knous  something,  is  at  any  time  a 


world's  blessing.  But  what  has  The 
Channings  of  all  this  in  it?  Every 
sentence  in  it  rings  like  something 
read  of  old,  all  the  incidents  are  of 
a  kind  which  were  worn  out  years  ago 
— to  be  sure  the  third-rate  story-reader 
may  lose  himself  in  it — just  as  we  may 
for  a  fiftieth  time  endeavor  to  trace  out 
the  plan  of  the  Hampton  Labyrinth,  and 
with  about  as  much  real  profit  or  amuse- 
ment 

It  is  a  melancholy  sign  of  the  times 
to  learn  that  such  hackneyed  English 
trash  as  The  Ohannings  has  sold  well! 
It  has  not  deserved  it  American  novels 
which  have  appeared  nearly  cotempo- 
raneously  with  it,  and  which  have  ten 
times  its  merit,  have  not  met  with  the 
same  success,  for  the  simple  and  solo 
reason  that  almost  any  English  circu- 
lating library  stuff  will  at  any  time  meet 
with  better  patronage  than  a  home  work. 
When  our  public  becomes  as  much  in- 
terested in  itself  as  it  b  in  the  very 
commonplace  life  of  Cockney  clergymen 
and  clerks,  we  shall  perhaps  witness  a 
truly  generous  encouragement  of  native 
literature. 

Thb  Peabl  of  Obb^s  Islakd.  A  Story  of  the 
Coast  of  Maine.  By  Mrs.  Habbikt  Bbboh- 
BB  Stows.    Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fielda. 

In  reading  this  quiet,  natural,  well- 
pictured  narrative  of  Northern  life,  we 
are  tempted  to  exclaim — fr^sh  from  the 
extraordinary  contrast  presented  by  Aff- 
nee  of  Sorrento —  0  %i  sic  omnes  !  Why 
can  not  Mrs.  Stowe  alwaye  write  Uke 
this  ?  Why  not  limit  her  efforts  to  sub- 
jects which  develop  her  really  fine  pow- 
ers—  to  setting  forth  the  social  life  of 
America  at  the  present  day,  instead  of 
harping  away  at  the  seven  times  worn 
out  and  knotted  cord  of  Catholic  and 
Italian  romance?    The  Pearl  of  Orr'e 
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hlamd^  ihoo^  not  a  work  which  will 
sweep  Uncle  Tom-like  in  tempest  &8h- 
ion  oyer  all  lands  and  through  all  lan- 
guages, is  still  a  very  readable  and  very 
refreshing  novel  i—fiill  of  reality  as  we 
find  it  among  real  people,  *  inland  or  on 
sounding  shore,*  and  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  those  moral  and  rdigious  les- 
sons to  inculcate  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  written.  Piety  is  indeed  the 
predominant  characteristic  of  the  work 
% — not  obtrusive  or  sectarian,  but  earn- 
est and  actual ;  so.  that  it  will  probably 
be  classed,  on  the  whole,  as  a  reli^ous 
novel,  though  we  can  hardly  recall  a 
romance  in  which  the  pious  element 
interferes  so  little  with  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  plot,  ot  is  so  Uttle  condu- 
cive to  gloom.  The  hard,  ''Angular 
Saxon '  characteristics  of  the  rural  peo- 
ple who  constitute  the  dramatis  per* 
9onm,  their  methods  of  thought  and 
tone  of  feeling,  so  singularly  different 
from  that  of  *the  world,*  their  mark- 
ed peculiarities,  are  all  set  forth  with 
an  apparently  unconscious  ability  de- 
serving the  highest  praise. 

The  Golden  Hour.  By  Moncube  D.  Con- 
way, Author  of  the  'Rejected  Stone,' 
*' Impera Parendo.^  Boston:  Ticknor  and 
Field*. 

The  most  remarkable  work  which  the 
war  has  called  out  is  beyond  question 
the  Bejeeted  Stone.  Wild,  vigorous, 
earnest,  even  to  suffering,  honest  as 
truth  itself^  quaint,  humorous,  pathet- 
ic, and  startlingly  eccentric.  Those 
who  read  it  at  once  decided  that  a 
new  writer  had  arisen  among  us,  and 
one  destined  to  make  no  mean  mark  in 
the  destinies  of  his  country.  The  read- 
er who  will  refer  to  our  first  number 
wOl  find  what  we  said  of  it  in  all  sin- 
cerity, since  the  author  was  then  to  us 
unknown.  He  is — ^it  is  almost  needless 
to  inform  the  reader  —  a  thorough-going 
abolitionist,  yet  one  who,  while  looking 
more  intently  at  the  welfiure  of  the 
black  than  we  care  to  do  in  the  pres- 
ent imbroglio,  still  appreciates  and  urges 
Emancipation,  or  freeing  the  black,  in 
its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  white 


man.  Mr.  Conway  is  not,  however,  a 
man  who  speaks  ignorantly  cm  this 
subject  A  Virginian  bom  and  bred, 
brought  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  in- 
stitution, he  studied  it  at  home  in  all 
its  relations,  and  found  out  its  evils  by 
experience.  A  thoroughly  honest  man, 
too  clear-headed  and  far  too  intelligent 
to  be  rated  as  a  fanatic;  too  familiar 
with  his  subject  to  be  at  all  disregard- 
ed, he  claims  close  attention  in  many 
ways,  those  of  wit  and  eloquence  not 
being  by  any  means  the  least  In  the 
work  before  us,  he  insists  that  there  is 
a  golden  hour  at  hand,  a  title  borrowed 
fit>m  the  quaint  advertisement,  of  *  Lost  a 
golden  hour  set  with  sixty  diamond  min- 
utes '  — which  if  not  grasped  at  by  the 
strong,  daring  hand  will  see  our  great 
national  opportunity  lost  forever.  We 
are  not  sudi  disbelievers  in  fate  as  to 
imagine  that  this  golden  hour  ever  can 
be  inevitably  lost  If  the  cause  of  free- 
dom rolls  slowly,  it  is  because  even  in 
fi-ee  soil  there  are  too  many  Conserva- 
tive pebbles.  Still  we  agree  with  Con- 
way as  to  his  estimate  of  the  great 
mass  of  cowardice,  irresolution,  and 
folly  which  react  on  our  administra- 
tion. If  the  word  *  Emancipationist,* 
—  meaning  thereby  one  who  looks  to 
ihe  welfkre  of  the  white  man  rather 
than  the  negro  —  be  substituted  for 
'Abolitionist'  in  the  following,  our 
more  intelligent  readers  will  probably 
agree  with  Mr.  Conway  exactly : 

*  If  this  country  is  to  be  saved,  the  Aboli- 
tionists are  to  save  it ;  and  though  they  seem 
few  in  numbers,  they  are  not  by  a  thou- 
sandth so  few  as  were  the  Christians  when 
Jssus  suffered,  or  Protestants  when  Luther 
spoke.  There  is  need  only  that  we  should* 
stand  as  one  man,  and  unto  the  end,  for  an 
absolutely  free  Bepublic,  swearing  to  pro- 
mote eternal  strife  until  it  be  attained —  un- 
til In  waters  which  Agitation,  the  angel  of 
freedom,  has  troubled,  the  diseased  nation 
shall  bathe  and  be  made  every  whit  whole. 

*  The  Golden  Hour  is  before  us :  there  is 
in  America  enough  wisdom  and  courage  to 
coin  it,  ere  it  passes,  into  national  honor  and 
peace,  if  it  is  all  put  forth. 

*  Up,  hearts  P 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  earnestly 
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commend  this  book  to  all  who  are  truly 
interested  in  the  great  questions  of  the 
time. 

Traoedt  of  Success.  Boston :  Ticknor  and 
Fields. 

Another  of  the  extraordinary  series 
bearing  the  motto,  *  Aux  plus  desheriteet 
le  plus  d  amour '  —  works  as  strongly 
marked  by  talent  as  by  misapplied  taste. 
The  dramatic  ability,  the  deep  vein  of 
poetry,  the  earnest  thought,  faith,  and 
humanity  of  these  dramas  or  drama,  are 
beyond  question — ^but  very  questionable 
to  our  mind  is  the  extreme  love  of  over- 
adorning  truth  which  can  induce  a  writ- 
er to  represent  plantation  negroes  as 
speaking  elegant  language  and  using 
lofly,  tender,  and  poetic  sentiments  on 
almost  all  occasions,  or  at  least  to  a  de- 
gree  which  is  exceptional  and  not  regu- 
lar. If  we  hope  that  the  time  may  come 
when  all  of  God^s  children  will  be  rais- 
ed to  this  high  standard  <^  thought  and 
culture,  so  much  the  more  reason  is  there 
why  they  should  not  now  be  exaggerated 
and  placed  in  a  false  light  Yet,  as  we 
have  said,  the  work  abounds  in  noble 
thoughts  and  true  poetry.  It  may  be 
read  with  somewhat  more  than  *"  profit,* 
for  it  has  within  it  a  great  and  loving 
heart  True  humanity  is  impressed  on 
every  page,  and  where  that  exists  great- 
ness and  beauty  are  never  absent 

Tub  HuTTonBACK  of  Notbk  Dave.  By  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  New- York:  Dick  and  Fitz- 
gerald.   1862. 

Many  years  ago — say  some  thirty-odd 
— when  French  literature  still  walked  in 
the  old  groves,  and  the  classic  form  and 
style  of  the  old  revolution  still  swayed 
all  the  minor  miriife,  there  sprung  up  a 
reaction  in  the  so-called  romantic  school 
of  which  Victor  Hugo  became  the  lead- 


er. The  medieral  renaissance,  which 
fifty  years  before  had  penetrated  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  indeed  all  the 
North,  was  late  in  coming  to  France, 
but  when  it  did  come  it  stirred  the  Latin 
Quarter  and  Young  France  wonderfully. 
K  its  results  were  less  remarkable  in 
literature  than  in  any  other  country, 
they  were  at  least  more  admired  in 
their  day.  Principal  among  these  re- 
sults was  the  novel  now  before  us. 
And  this  book  is  reaUy  a  tolerable  # 
imitation  of  Walter  Soott  The  fever- 
ish spirit  of  modem  France  craved,  in- 
deed, stronger  ingredients  than  the  Wiz- 
ard of  the  North  was  wont  to  gather, 
and  the  Hurushbach  is  accordingly  *  sen- 
sational* It  has  in  fiu;t  been  called  ex- 
travagant—  yes,  forced  and  unnaturaL 
Even  ordinary  readers  were  i^t  to  say 
as  much  of  it  We  well  remember 
meeting  many  years  ago  in  a  well- 
thumbed  circulating-library  copy  of  the 
Hunchhaeh  of  Notrs  Dame  the  follow- 
ing doggerel  on  the  last  page : 

*  In  Paris  when  to  the  Grbvc  you  go, 
Pray  do  not  grieve  if  Victor  Hugo 
Sliould  there  be  hanging  by  a  rope, 
Without  the  blessing  of  the  Pope, 
Or  that  of  any  human  creature 
On  him  who  libek  human  nature.' 

Yet  we  counsel  all  who  would  be 
well-informed  in  literature— as  well  as 
the  far  greater  number  of  those  who 
read  only  for  entertainment,  to  get  this 
work.  It  is  exciting — full  of  strange, 
quaint  picturing  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
has  vivid  characters,  and  is  full  of  life. 
Among  the  series  of  books  with  fewer 
faults,  but,  alas  I  with  far  fewer  excel- 
lencies, which  are  daily  printed,  there 
is,  after  all,  seldom  one  so  well  worth 
reading  as  The  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame. 
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At  last  we  are  wide  awake.  A  t  last  the 
nation  has  found  out  its  strength,  and  de- 
tennined,  despite  doughface  objections 
and  impediments  to  every  proposal  of 
every  kind,  to  push  the  war  with  energy, 
so  that  the  foe  shall  be  overwhelmed. 
Six  hundred  thousand  men,  as  we  write, 
will  soon  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Federal 
army,  and  if  six  hundred  thousand  more 
are  needed  they  can  be  had.  For  the 
North  is  .arming  in  real  earnest,  thank 
God  1  and  when  it  rises  in  all  its  force, 
who  shall  withstand  it  ?  It  is  a  thing 
to  remember  with  pride,  that  the  proc- 
lamation calling  for  the  second  three 
hundred  thousand  by  drafts  was  received 
witli  the  same  joy  as  though  we  had 
heard  of  a  great  victory. 

Government  has  not  gone  to  work  one 
day  too  soon.  From  a  rebellion,  the  pre- 
sent cause  of  strife  has  at  length  assumed 
the  proportion  of  equal  war.  The  South 
has  cast  its  tohole  population,  all  its 
means,  all  its  energy,  heart  and  soul, 
life  and  future,  on  one  desperate  game ; 
while  we  with  every  advantage  have  let  out 
our  strength  little  by  little,  so  as  to  hurt 
the  enemy  as  little  as  possible.  Dough- 
face democracy  among  us  has  squalled 
as  if  receiving  deadly  wounds  at  every 
proposal  to  crush  or  injure  the  foe.  It 
opposed,  heart  and  soul,  the  early  On 
to  Richmond  movement,  when  the  Re- 
publicans clamored  for  an  overwhelming 
army,  a  grand  rally,  and  a  bold  push.  It 
rejoiced  at  heart  over  Bull  Run  —  for  the 
South  was  saved  for  a  time.  It  upheld  the 
wounded  snake,  *  anaconda*  system,  it 
opposed  the  using  of  contrabands  in  any 
way,  it  urged,  heart  and  soul,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  of  rebels,  it  warred 
on  confiscation  in  any  form,  it  was  ready 
with  a  negative  to  every  proposition  to 
energetically  push  the  war,  and  finally 
its  press  is  now  opposing  the  settling 


our  soldiers  on  the  cotton-lands  of  the 
South.  Thus  far  the  slow  course  of  this 
war  of  ten  millions  against  twenty  mil- 
lions is  the  history  of  the  action  of  false- 
hood and  treason  benumbing  the  ma- 
jority. They  have  lied  against  us,  and 
against  millions,  that  the  negro  was  all 
we  cared  for,  though  it  was  the  white 
MAN,  far,  far  above  the  black  for  whom 
we  spoke  and  cared,  or  how  else  could 
that  free  labor  in  which  the  black  is  but 
a  small  unit  have  been  our  principal 
hope  and  thought  ? 

But  treason  at  home  could  not  last  for- 
ever, nor  will  lies  always  endure.  The 
people  have  found  out  that  the  foe  can 
not  be  gently  whipped  and  amiably  re- 
instated in  their  old  place  of  honor. 
Moreover  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  An- 
other year  will  find  us  financially  bank- 
rupt, and  the  enemy  in  all  probability, 
in  that  case,  free  and  fairly  afloat  by 
foreign  aid. 

And  if  the  South  goes,  all  may  possi- 
bly go.  In  every  city  exist  desperate 
and  unprincipled  men  —  the  Fernando 
Woods  of  the  dangerous  classes — who 
to  rule  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
break  our  remaining  union  into  hun- 
dreds of  small  independencies.  The 
South  would  flood  us  with  smuggled 
European  goods  —  for,  be  it  remembered, 
this  iniquitous  device  to  beat  down  our 
manu&cture  has  always  been  prominent 
on  their  programme — our  industry  would 
be  paralyzed,  exchanges  ruined,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  become  pal- 
try shadows  of  what  they  once  were. 

The  people  have  at  last  seen  this  terri- 
ble ghost  stare  them  full  in  the  face. 
They  have  found  out  that  it  is  *  rule  or 
ruin '  in  earnest  No  time  now  to  have 
every  decisive  and  expedient  measure 
yelled  down  as  *  unconstitutional '  or  un- 
democratic or  unprecedented.    No  days 
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these  to  flght  a  maddened  foe  with  con- 
servadve  kid-gloyes  and  frighten  the  fell 
tiger  hack  with  democratic  rose-water. 
We  must  do  all  and  every  thing,  even 
as  the  foe  have  done.  We  have  been 
generous,  we  have  been  merciful  —  we 
have  protected  property,  we  have  re- 
turned slaves,  we  have  let  our  wounded 
lie  in  the  open  air  and  die  rather  than 
offend  the  fiendish-hearted  women  of 
Secessia  —  and  what  have  we  got  by  it? 
Lies  and  lies,  again  and  yet  again.  For 
refusing  to  touch  the  black,  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  termed  by  the  Southern  press  *  a  dirty 
negro-stealer,'  and  our  troops,  for  not 
taking  the  slaves  and  thereby  giving  the 
South  all  its  present  crop  and  for  other- 
wise aiding  them,  are  simply  held  up  as 
hell-hounds  and  brigands.  Much  we 
have  made  by  forbearance ! 

The  miserable  position  held  by  Free 
State  secessionists,  Breckinridge  Demo- 
crats, rose-water  conservatives,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  great  Northern  branch 
of  Southern  treason,  is  fully  exemplified 
by  the  following  extract  ftx>m  Breckin- 
ridge's special  organ,  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier^ printed  while  Nashville  was  still 
under  rebel  rule,  an  article  which  has  been 
of  late  more  than  once  closely  reechoed 
and  imitated  by  the  Richmond  Whig, 

'  This,'  sayfl  the  Courier^  *  has  been  called 
a  fratricidal  war  by  some,  by  others  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  fVeedom  and  slav- 
ery. We  respectfVilly  take  issue  with  the 
authors  of  both  these  ideas.  We  are  not  the 
brothers  of  the  Yankees,  and  the  slavery 
question  is  merely  the  prdext^  not  the  cause 
of  the  war.  The  true  irrepressible  conflict 
lies  fundamentally  in  the  hereditary  hostili- 
ty, the  sacred  animosity,  the  eternal  antag- 
onism, between  the  two  races  engaged. 

^  The  Norman  cavalier  can  not  brook  the 
vulgar  familiarity  6f  the  Saxon  Yankee,  while 
the  latter  is  continually  devising  some  plan  to 
bring  down  his  aristocratic  neighbor  to  his  own 
detested  level.  Thus  was  the  contest  waged 
In  the  old  United  States.  Bo  long  as  BicHn- 
9on  dough-facet  were  to  he  bought,  and  Cochrane 
cowardt  to  befrightened,  so  long  was  the  Union 
tolerable  to  Southern  men ;  but  when,  owing 
to  divisions  in  our  ranks,  the  Yankee  hire- 
lings placed  one  of  their  own  spawn  over  us, 
political  connection  became  unendurable,  and 
separation  necessary  to  preserve  our  edf-re^ 
spect. 


*  As  our  Norman  fViends  in  England,  al- 
ways a  minority,  have  ruled  their  Saxon 
countrymen  in  political  vassalage  up  to  the 
present  day,  so  have  we,  the  slave  oligarchs, 
governed  the  Yankees  till  within  a  twelve- 
month. We  fipamed  the  Constitution,  for 
seventy  years  molded  the  policy  of  the 
Gk)vemment,  and  placed  our  own  men,  or 

*  Northern  men  with  Southern  princ^lef,''  in 
power.' 

Cool — and  in  part  true.  They  did 
rule  us  in  political  vassalage,  they  did 
place  their  own  men,  or  *  Northern  men 
with  Southern  principles,'  in  power,  and 
there  are  scores  of  such  abandoned  trai- 
tors even  now  crjring  out  *  pro-slavery' 
and  abusing  Emanciimtion  among  us,  in 
the  hope  that  if  some  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel  should  separate  the  South,  they 
may  again  rise  to  power  as 'its  agents 
and  representatives  I  God  help  them !  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  men  simk  so  low ! 
Nobody  wants  them  now — but  a  time 
may  come.  They  are  in  New- York  — 
there  is  a  peculiarly  contemptible  clique 
of  them  in  Boston,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  informs  us  that  there  is  exactly 
such  another  precious  party  in  the  city 
of  Brotherly  Love,  who  are  *  in  a  very 
awkward  position  just  now,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  market  for  them.  They  are 
in  the  position  of  Johnson  and  Don  Juan 
in  the  slave-market  at  Constantinople, 
and  ready  to  exclaim : 

*  I  wish  to  G  —  d  that  some  body  would  buy 

usl" 

The  first  draft  for  the  army  was  a 
death-blow  to  the  slow-poison  democra- 
cy, and  it  has  been  fiightened  according- 
ly. Like  a  slug  on  whom  salt  has  just 
begun  to  fall,  the  crawling  mass  is  indeed 
manifesting  symptoms  of  frightened  act- 
ivity— but  it  is  the  activity  of  death. 
For  the  North  is  awake  in  real  earnest ; 
it  is  out  with  banner  and  bayonet ;  there 
is  to  be  no  more  playing  at  war  or  wast- 
ing of  lives — the  foe  is  to  be  rooted  out 
—  delanda  €%t  Dixie,  And  in  the  hour 
of  triumph  where  will  the  pro-slavay 
traitors  be  then ?  Where?  Where  they 
always  strive  to  be — on  the  winning 
side.  They  will  *back  water'  as  they 
have  done  on  progressive  measure  which 
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they  onoe  opposed,  aact  the  war  begun ; 
they  will  eat  their  wOTds  and  &wn  and 
wheedle  those  in  power  until  the  oppor- 
tunity again  occurs  for  building  up  on 
some  sham  principle  a  party  of  rum  and 
fiuo-banks,  low  demagogue -ism,  igno- 
rance, reaction,  and  Tulgarity.  Then 
from  his  present  toad-like  swelling  and 
whispering,  we  shall  hear  the  full-ex- 
panded fiend  roar  out  into  a  real  life.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  history  —  the  corrupt 
and  Tenal  arraigning  itsdf  against  truth 
and  terming  the  latter  *yisionaiy*  and 
'fimaticaL' 


Thosb  who  visit  the  sick  soldiers  and 
do  good  in  the  hospitals  occasionally  get 
a  gleam  of  fun  among  all  the  sad  scenes 
— ^for  any  wag  who  has  been  to  the  wars 
seldom  loses  his  humor,  although  he 
may  have  lost  all  else  save  that  and 
honor.     Witness  a  sketch  from  life : 

A  LITTLE  HEAVY. 

C ,  good  soul,  after  taking  all  the  lit- 
tle comforts  he  could  afford  to  give  to  the 
wounded  soldiers,  went  into  the  hospital  for 
the  fortieth  time  the  other  day,  with  his 
mite,  consisting  of  several  papers  of  fine-cut 
chewing-tobacco,  Solace  for  the  wounded,  as 
be  called  it.  He  came  to  one  bed,  where 
a  poor  fellow  lay  cheerfnlly  humming  a  tune, 
and  studying  out  faces  on  the  papered  waU. 

*  Got  a  fever  ? '  asked  C . 

'  No,'  answered  the  soldier. 
*Gotacold?' 

*  Yes,  eold— lead— like  the  d  — 1 !' 
•Where?' 

*  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it's  pretty 
well  scattered.  First,  there's  a  bullet  in  my 
right  arm,  they  han't  dug  that  out  yet. 
Then  there's  one  near  my  thigh — it's  stick- 
ing in  yet :  one  in  my  leg —  hit  the  bone — 
that  fellow  hurtt  I  one  through  my  left  hand 
—  that  fell  out  And  I  tell  you  what,  friend, 
with  all  this  lead  in  me,  I  feel,  ginrally  speak- 
ing, a  little  heavy  all  over  I  * 

C lightened  his  woes  with  a  double 

quantity  of  Solace. 

0 was  a  good  fellow,  and  the 

soldier  deserved  his  *  Solace.'  Many  of 
tiiem  among  us  are  poor  indeed.  *Boys!' 
exclaimed  a  wounded  volunteer  to  two 
comrades,  as  they  paused  the  other  day 


before  a  tobacconist's  and  examined  with 
the  eyes  of  connoisseurs  the  brier  or  bruy- 
^re-wood  pipes  in  his  window,  *  Boys  I 
I'd  give  fifty  dollars,  if  I  had  it,  for  four 
shillins  to  buy  one  of  them  pipes  with  I ' 


Ik  a  late  number  of  an  English  maga- 
zine, Harriet  Martineau  gives  some  ac- 
count of  her  conversations,  when  in 
America  in  1886,  with  Chief  -  Justice 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Madison.  These  men 
then  represented  the  old  ideas  of  the 
Republic  and  of  Virginia  as  it  had  been. 
The  following  extract  fully  declares  theur 
opinions : 

*  When  I  knew  Chief- Justice  Marshall  he 
was  eighty-three — as  bright-eyed  and  warm- 
hearted as  ever,  while  as  dignified  a  judge  as 
ever  filled  the  highest  seat  in  tlic  highest 
court  of  any  country.  He  said  he  had  seen 
Virginia  the  leading  State  for  half  his  Kfe ; 
he  had  seen  her  become  the  second,  and  sink 
to  be  (I  think)  the  fifth. 

*  Worse  than  this^  there  was  no  arresting 
her  decline  if  her  citizens  did  not  put  an  end 
to  slavery ;  and  he  saw  no  signs  of  any  in- 
tention to  do  BO,  east  of  the  mountains,  at 
least.  He  had  seen  whole  groups  of  estates, 
populous  in  his  time,  lapse  into  waste.  He 
had  seen  agriculture  exchanged  for  human 
stock-breeding ;  and  he  keenly  felt  the  deg- 
radation. 

^  The  forest  was  returning  over  the  fine  old 
estates,  and  the  wild  creatures  wnich  had  not 
been  seen  for  generations  were  re&ppearing, 
numbers  and  wealth  were  declining,  and  ed- 
ucation and  manners  were  degenerating.  It 
would  not  have  surprised  him  to  be  told  that 
on  that  soil  would  the  main  battles  be  fought 
when  the  critical  day  should  oome  which  ho 
foresaw. 

*  To  Mr.  Madison  despair  was  not  easy. 
He  had  a  cheeri\il  and  sanguine  temper,  and 
if  there  was  one  thing  rather  than  another 
which  he  had  learned  to  consider  secure,  it 
was  the  Constitution  which  he  had  so  huge 
a  share  in  making.  Yet  he  told  me  that  he 
was  nearly  in  despair,  and  that  he  had  been 
quite  so  till  the  Colonization  Society  arose. 

*  Bather  than  admit  to  himself  that  the 
South  must  be  laid  waste  by  a  servile  war, 
or  the  whole  country  by  a  dvll  war,  he  strove 
to  believe  that  millions  of  negroes  oonld  be 
carried  to  Africa,  and  so  got  rid  of.  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  weakness  of  such  a  hope. 
What  concerns  us  now  is  that  he  saw  and 
described  to  md,  when  I  was  his  guest,  the 
dangers  and  horrors  of  the  state  of  society 
in  which  he  was  living. 
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*Ho  talked  more  of  elavery  than  of  all 
other  subjects  together,  retoming  to  it  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  He  said  that  the  cler- 
gy perverted  the  Bible  because  it  was  alto- 
gether against  slavery ;  that  the  colored  pop- 
ulation was  increasing  faster  than  the' white ; 
and  that  the  state  of  morals  was  such  as 
barely  permitted  society  to  exist. 

*  Of  the  issae  of  the  conflict,  whenever  it 
should  occur,  ^ere  could,  he  said,  be  no 
doubt.  A  society  burdened  with  a  slave 
system  could  make  no  permanent  resistance 
to  an  unencumbered  enemy;  and  he  was 
astonished  at  the  fanaticism  which  blinded 
some  Southern  men  to  so  clear  a  certainty. 

*'  Snoh  was  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  in  1885.' 

But  the  trial  has  come  at  last,  and  it 
is  for  the  country  to  decide  whether  the 
South  is  to  be  allowed  to  secede,  or 
to  remain  strengthened  by  their  slaves, 
planting  and  warring  against  us  until 
our  own  resources  becoming  exhausted, 
Europe  can  at  an  opportune  moment 
intervene.  But  will  that  be  the  end? 
Will  not  Russia  revenge  the  Crimea  by 
aiding  us — ^will  not  Austria  be  dismem- 
bered, France  on  fire,  Southern  Europe 
in  arms,  and  one  storm  of  anarchy 
sweep  over  the  world  ?  It  is  all  possi- 
ble, should  we  persevere  in  fighting  the 
enemy  with  one  hand  and  fee<Jing  him 
with  the  other. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  silly  theatri- 
cal sentiment,  and  much  of  it  is  shown 
in  the  vulgar,  melodramatic  acting  out 
of  popular  songs,  as  shown  by  the  sub- 
joined brace  of  anecdotes : 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  had.  In  my  time,  not  a 
little  experience  of  jailer,  warden,  and,  of 
late,  camp  life,  and  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  silly,  misplaced  sympathy,  of  which  I 
have  witnessed  enough  in  all  conscience. 

At  one  time,  while  officering  it  in  a  prison 
not  one  thousand  miles — as  the  peqiny  papers 
say  —  from  the  State  of  New-York,  we  re- 
ceived into  our  hands  about  as  degraded  a 
specimen  of  the  genvB  *  murderer,'  as  it  was 
ever  my  lot  to  see.  He  had  killed  a  woman 
in  a  most  cowardly  and  cruel  manner,  and 
was,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  (and  I  was  used 
to  such  fellows,)  about  as  brutal-looking  a 
human  beast  as  one  need  look  at  However, 
we  had  hardly  got  him  into  a  cell,  before  a 


carriage  drove  np  to  the  door,  and  a  ^len- 
didly-dressed  lady,  wkh  a  basket  or  oranges 
aad  a  five-dollar  camellia  bouquet,  aiked  to 
see  the  prisoner. 

*  Do  let  me  see  him ! '  she  cried,  *  I  read 
of  him  in  the  newqwper,  and,  guilty  as  he 
is,  I  would  fain  contribute  my  mite  to  soothe 
him.* 

*  He  is  a  rough  customer,  marm,'  said  my 
assistant 

*  Yes,  but  you  know  what  the  poet  says : 

*  *  Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell.' ' 

So  she  went  in.  She  took  but  small  no- 
tice of  the  prisoner,  however,  arranged  her 
bouquet,  left  her  oranges,  and  departed.  It 
occurred  to  me  to  promptly  search  the  bou- 
quet for  a  concealed  note  or  file,  so  I  enter- 
ed the  cell  as  she  went  out  I  found  Shocky, 
as  we  called  him,  sucking  away  at  an  orange, 
and  staring  at  the  flowers  in  great  amaze- 
ment   Finally,  he  spoke. 

'Wat  in ^"s  the  use  a  sendin'  them 

things  to  a  feller  fur,  unless  they  give  him 
the  rum  with  'em  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  suppose  they  are  meant 
for  ? '  I  replied. 

*  Why,  to  make  bitters  with,  in  course. 
An't  them  come-a-mile  flowers  ?  * 

The  second  is  something  of  the  same  sort 
Not  long  since,  a  lot  of  us — I  am  an  H.  P., 

*  high  private,*  now — ^were  quartered  In  sev- 
eral wooden  tenements,  and  in  the  inner 
room  of  one  lay  the  corpus  of  a  young  Se- 
cesh  officer,  awaiting  burial.  The  news  soon 
spread  to  a  village  not  fiir  off.  Down  came 
tearing  a  sentimental  and  not  bad-looking 
specimen  of  a  Yirginny  dame. 

*Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother!'  she 
cried,  as  I  interrupted  her  progress.  ^  Do 
let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother  ! ' 

*  Kiss  whom  ?  * 

*  The  dear  little  lieutenant,  the  one  who 
lies  dead  within.  Pint  him  out  to  me,  sir, 
if  you  please.    I  never  saw  him,  but — oh  I  * 

I  led  her  through  a  room  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant   ,  of  Philadelphia,  lay  stretched 

out  on  an  up-turned  trough,  fast  asleep. 
Supposing  him  to  be  the  *  article'  sought 
for,  she  rushed  up,  and  exclaiming,  *  Let  me 
kiss  him  for  his  mother,'  approadied  her 
lips  to  his  forehead.  What  was  her  amaze- 
ment when  the  *•  corpse/  ardently  clasping 
its  arms  around  her,  returned  the  salute 
vigorously,  and  exclaimed : 

'  Never  mind  the  old  lady,  Miss,  go  it  on 
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jour  own  account    I  haven't  the  slightest 
objection  t ' 

Sentiment  is  a  fine  thing,  Mr.  Editor,  bnt 
it  shonld  be  handled  as  one  handles  the 
spiked  gons  which  the  rebels  leave  behind, 
loaded  with  percussion  -  caps — very  care- 
fon J.  Tons  amaxhiglj, 

Waroek. 


Readers  who  are  desirous  of  seeing 
Ravenshoe  fully  played  out  will  please 
glance  at  the  following : 

RAVENSHOE— ITS  SEQUEL. 

PBSFACK. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Compensation  is  utterly  ignored  in 
Rarenshoe.  They  instance  the  rewarding 
Welter,  a  coarse,  brutal  scoundrel  and  sen- 
sual beast,  with  wealth  and  title,  and  such 
honor  as  the  author  can  confer,  as  an  insult 
to  every  rational  reader ;  nor  can  they  think 
Charles  Ravenshoe,  or  Horton,  who  endea- 
vored right  manfully  to  support  himself,  re- 
paid for  this  exertion,  and  for  bearing  up 
stoutly  against  his  troubles,  by  being  com- 
pelled *to  pass  a  dull,  settled,  dreaming, 
melancholy  old  age '  as  an  invalid. 

It  may  naturally  be  thought  that  a  resi- 
dence of  years  in  Australia,  the  mother  of 
Botany  Bay,  where  not  exactly  the  best  of 
American  society  could  be  found,  has  had 
its  effect  in  embittering  even  an  Englishman 
against  Americans,  and  of  embroiling  him 
with  his  own  countrymen;  therefore  the 
reader  must  smile  at  this  principle  of  re- 
warding vice  and  punishing  virtue;  it  is 
what  Ravenshoe  pretends  to  be— something 
novel. 

The  extreme  dissatisfaction  of  the  public 
with  this  volume  calls  imperatively  for  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  it,  consequently  a 
sequel  is  now  presented  in  what  the  Aus- 
tralians call  the  most  ^  bloody  dingo*  polite- 
f ul '  manner. 

CHAPTER    I. 

A  small  boy  with  a  dirty  face  met  another 
small  boy  similarly  cq>arisoned.  Said  the 
•  firsts  *£eeht  you  dcm'  know  how  much 
twioettwo  is?' 

*■  Tou  are  a  — '  (we  suppress  the  word  he 

*  The  ddnffOf  or  nallTe  dog  of  Awtralla,  looks  like 
a  eron  between  the  fox  or  wolf  and  the  shepherd- 
dog  ;  they  generally  hunt  in  packs,  and  destroy  great 
nombers  of  sheep.    I  have  never  eaten  one. 


used ;  suffice  it  to  say,  it  may  be  defined, 
*a  kind  of  harp  much  used  by  the  an- 
cients I  *)  — *  twioet  two  is  four.  Hmm  I '  re- 
plied the  second. 

The  reader  may  not  see  it,  but  the  writer 
does,  that  this  trivial  conversation  has  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  fate  of  William  Raven- 
shoe, the  wrongful-rightf^  rightful-wrong- 
ful, etcetera,  heir.  For  further  particulars, 
see  the  Bohemian  Girl,  where  a  babe  is 
changed  by  a  nurse  in  order  that  the  nurse 
may  have  change  for  it. 

When  Charles  Horton  Ravenshoe  returned 
once  more  to  bis  paternal  acres,  it  will  be 
remembered  he  settled  two  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  rent-charge  ox\  Ravenshoe,  in  favor  <^ 
William  Ravenshoe.  Over  and  above  this, 
Charles  enjoyed  from  this  estate  and  from 
what  Lord  Saltire  (SaUre  ?)  willed  him,  no 
less  than  fourteen  thousand  pounds ;  his  set- 
tlement on  William  was  therefore  by  no 
means  one  half  of  the  income,  consequently 
unfair  to  the  exiled  Catholic  half-brother. 

After  the  death  of  Father  Maokworth  he 
was  followed  by  a  gentleman  in  crow-colored 
raiment,  named  Father  Macksham,  who  ac- 
companied William,  the  ex-hcir,  to  a  small 
cottage,  where  the  plots  inside  were  much 
larger  than  the  grass-plots  outside,  and 
where  Father  Macksham  hatched  the  follow- 
ing fruit,  which  only  partially  ripened.  He 
determined  to  overthrow  Welter  by  the 
means  of  Adelaide,  then  overthrow  Adelaide 
by  means  of  Charles  Ravenshoe,  then  over- 
throw the  latter  by  his  illegitimate  brother, 
and  finally  throw  the  last  over  in  favor  of 
the  Jesuits.  He  occupied  all  his  spare  mo- 
ments preparing  the  fireworks. 

CHAPTER   II. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Adelaide, 
wife  of  Welter,  or  Lord  Ascot,  broke  her 
back  while  attempting  to  Jump  a  fence, 
mounted  on  the  back  of  ^e  Irish  mare 
*  Molly  Asthore,*  but  the  reader  does  not 
know  that  Welter  was  the  cause  of  his 
wife^s  fall,  and  that  he  actually  hired  a 
groom  to  scare  *  Molly  Asthore '  so  that  she 
would  take  the  fence,  and  also  his  wife  out 
of  this  vale  of  tears.  (This  sentence  I  know 
is  not  grammatical;  who  cares?)  Welter, 
when  he  saw  that  his  wife  was  not  killed, 
was  furious.  His  large  red  brutal  face 
turned  to  purple ;  he  smote  bis  prize-fight- 
ing chest  with  his  huge  fists,  he  lowered  his 
eyebrows  until  he  resembled  an  infuriated 
hog,  and  then  he  retired  to  his  house  and 
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drank  a  small  box  of  dtret — pints — ^twentr- 
four  to  the  dozen  I 

Adelaide,  too,  was  Airious,  but  she  sent 
privately  to  London  for  Surgeon  Forsupe— 
he  came ;  then  in  the  night  season,  unbe- 
known to  Welter,  an  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  behold !  in  the  morning  light 
Uj  Adelaide,  tall,  straight,  commanding, 
proud — well  as  ever !  in  fact,  straight  as  a 
shingle.  Do  jon  think  she  wanted  to  dioke 
Welter?    I  do. 

CBAPTIR    III. 

Nature  was  in  one  of  her  gloomiest 
moods,  the  clouds  were  the  color  of  burnt 
treacle,  the  sombre  rain  pelted  the  dismal 
streets ;  mud  was  every  where,  desolation, 
misery,  wet  bpots,  and  ruined  bats.  In  the 
midst  of  such  a  scene,  Welter,  Lord  Ascot, 
died  of  apoplexy  in  the  throat,  caused  by 
a  rope.  Who  did  the  deed  ?  Owls  on  the 
battlements  answer  me.  Did  he  do  it  him- 
self or  was  it  done  for  him  ?  StniekiDg  ele- 
ments respond.    Echo  answers :  Justice  1 

CHJLPTKR  IT. 

Ravenshoe  bay  again.  Sunlight  on  the 
waters ;  clear  blue  dcy ;  all  nature  smiling 
serenely;  Charles  Ravenshoe — I  adore  the 
man  when  I  think  of  him — hmding  a  forty- 
four-pound  salmon ;  ruddy  with  health,  joy- 
ous in  countenance ;  two  curly-beaded  boys 
screaming  for  joy ;  his  wife,  *  she  that  was  * 
(Americanism  picked  up  among  Torkshire- 
men  in  Australia)  Mary  Corby,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  tout  ensemble.  William  Ra- 
venshoe affectionately  helping  Charles  with 
a  landing-net  to  secure  the  salmon,  thus 
speaks  to  him : 

'Charles,  this  idea  of  yours  of  dividing 
the  *8tate  evenly  between  us  is  noble,  but  I 
shall  not  accept  it.  I  would  like  a  small 
piece  of  the  tail  of  this  salmon  for  dinner, 
though,  if  it  will  not  rob  you.' 

*  William,  halves  in  every  thing  between 
us  is  my  motto ;  so  say  no  more  about  it 
The  delightful  news  that  Father  Macksham 
has  at  last  fallen  a  victim  to  his  love  of  gain, 
while  trying  to  run  a  cargo  of  cannons,  pow- 
der, and  Enfield  rifles  to  the  confederate 

states,  IM  DIRECT  OPPOSITION  TO  HKR  BLESSED 

UAjzarfa  commands,  rejoices  my  heart  to 
that  extent  that  I  exclaim,  perbh  all  Jesuits  I 
Now  that  you  have  turned  Protestant,  and 
are  thoroughly  out  of  the  woods  of  medieval 
romance,  I  may  say. 


<  The  owl,  for  all  his  fbathers,  was  a-oold,' 

and  quote  Tennyson,  like  poor  Cuthbert,  all 
day  long.    Who  is  there  to  hinder  f  * 

'  No  one,*  replied  William,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  heart  of  a  man  who  was  once  a 
groom  and  then  a  bridegroom.  *  No  one. 
I  saw  Adelaide  this  morning  a-carrying  flan- 
nels and  mm  to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  how 
thoroughly  she  has  reformed,  Fm  sure.' 

Reader,  let  us  pause  here  and  dwell  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Bohemian  Girl,  and 
Father  Rodin  in  the  Mysteries  of  Paris^  com- 
pared with  the  characters  described  in  Ba- 
venshoe.  Let  us  ask  if  an  English  novel  can 
be  written  without  allusion  to  the  Derby  or 
Life  at  Oxford,  the  accumulation  of  pounds 
or  the  squandering  of  pounds,  rightful  betrs 
or  wrongful  heirs,  false  marriages,  or  the  ac- 
tions of  spoiled  children  generally?  An  an- 
swer is  looked  for. 

*And  further  this  deponent  sayeth 
not' 


The  Nashville  Union — ^the  new  UnJoD 
newspapw  of  that  city — is  emphatically 
*  an  institution,*  and  a  dashing  one  at  that. 
Its  every  column  is  like  the  charge  of  a 
column  of  infantry  into  the  unhallowed 
Rebel-ry  of  Disunion.  '  Don't  compro- 
mise your  loyalty  with  rebels,'  says  the 
UnioTiy  *  until  you  are  ready  to  compro- 
mise your  soul  with  the  devil.' 

Some  of  the  humor  of  this  brave  pio- 
neer sheet  is  decidedly  piquant  Among 
its  quizzical  literary  efforts  the  review 
of  Rev.  Dr.  McFerrin's  Confederal 
Primer  is  good  enough  to  form  the  ini- 
tial of  a  series.  We  make  the  following 
extracts: 

*  Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  being  perpet- 
uated than  valuable  contributions  to  litera- 
ture. The  literature  of  a  nation  is  its  crown 
of  glory,  whose  reflected  light  shines  fkr 
down  the  swift-rolling  waves  of  time  and 
gladdens  the  eyes  of  remote  generations. 
This  beautiful  and  — to  our  notion  —  flnely- 
expressed  sentiment  was  suggested  to  our 
mind  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  Bev.  Dr.  > 
MoFerrin^s  Confederate  Primer^  which  we 
briefly  noticed  yesterday.  We  feel  that  we 
then  passed  too  hastily  over  a  work  so  grand 
in  its  conception.  .  .  .  The  Primer^  after 
giving  the  alphabet  in  due  form,  offers  some 
little  rhymes  for  youngsters,  which  arc  per- 
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feet  nosegajs  of  Benfclment,  of  which  the 
following  will  Berve  as  sampltis: 

N. 
At  NuahviUe's  fall 
We  sinned  all. 

T. 
At  Number  Ten 
We  sinned  again. 

F. 

Thy  purse  to  mend. 
Old  Floyd,  attend. 

L. 

Abe  Lincoln  bold, 
Our  ports  doth  hold. 

D. 
Jeff  Davis  tells  a  lie, 
And  so  must  you  and  I. 

I. 

Isham  doth  mourn 
His  case  forlorn. 

P. 

Brave  Pillow's  flight 
Is  out  of  sight. 

B. 

Bucll  doth  play, 
And  after  slay. 

O. 
Yon  Oak  will  be  the  gallows-tree 
Of  Richmond's  fallen  mf^'esty. 

Governor  Isham  Harris  *  catches  it* 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Easy 
Reading  Lessons  for  Children : 

*  LESSON  FIRST. 
*  THB  8MABT  DIZ-IB  BOT. 

*  Once  there  was  a  lit-tle  boy,  on-ly  four 
years  old.  His  name  was  Dix-ie.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  I-sham,  and  his  moth-er's 
name  was  All-sham.  Dix-io  was  ver-y  smart. 
He  could  drink  whis-ky,  fight  chick-ens, 
play  po-ker,  and  cuss  his  moth-er.  When 
he  was  on-ly  two  year^  old,  he  could  steal 
su-gar,  hook  pre-serves,  drown  kit-tens,  and 
tell  lies  like  a  man.  By  and  by  Dix-ie  died, 
and  went  to  the  bad  place.  But  the  dev-il 
would  not  let  Dix-ie  stay  there,  for  he  said : 
*  When  you  got  big,  Dix-ie,  you  would  be 
head-devil  yourself.*  All  little  Seb-els  ought 
to  be  like  Dix-ie,  and  so  they  will,  if  they 
will  8tud-y  the  Con-fed^-raU  JMm-erJ' 

Very  good,  too,  is  the  powerful  and 
thrilling  sermon  on  the  *  Curse  of  Cow- 
ardice,' delivered  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Meroz 
Armageddoiw  Baldwin,  from  which  we 
take  *the  annexed:* 


*Then  there  is  Gideon  Pillow,  who  has 
undertaken  a  contract  for  digging  that  *■  last 
ditch/  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  white  *  feathers  will  fly  ' 
whenever  thai  Case  is  opened,  and  that  Pil- 
low will  give  us  the  sUp.  'The  sword  of 
the  Lord*  isn't  *the  sword  of  Gideon*  Pil- 
low— that* 9  certain  —  so  I  shall  bolster  him 
up  no  longer.  Gideon  is  *  a  cuss,'  and  a '  cuss 
of  cowardice.*  * 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  good 
cause  has  so  stalwart  and  keen  a  de- 
fender in  Tennessee. 


We  have  our  opinion  that  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  true.  If  not,  it  is  *weU 
found  * — or  founded. 

Not  long  since,  an  eminent  *  Conserve  * 
of  Boston  was  arguing  with  a  certain 
eminent  oflBcial  in  Washington,  drilling 
away,  of  course,  on  the  old  pro-slavery, 
pro-Southern,  pro-give-it-up  platform. 

'But  what  eon  you  do  with  the 
Southerners?*  he  remarked,  for  Hhe 
frequenth*  time.  'You  can't  conquer 
them — you  can*t  reconcile  them — you 
canH  bring  them  back — you  can't  do 
any  thing  with  them.' 

'  But  we  may  annihilate  them,'  was 
the  crushing  reply. 

And  CoNSEBVE  took  his  hat  and  de- 
parted. 

It  is,  when  we  come  to  facts,  really 
remarkable  that  it  has  not  occurred  to 
the  world  that  there  can  be  but  one 
solution  to  a  dispute  which  has  gone  so 
fBJT,  There  is  no  stopping  this  war. 
Secession  is  an  impossibility.  If  we 
willed  it,  we  could  not  prevent  *  an  in- 
stitutional race'  from  absorbing  one 
which  has  no  accretive  principle  of 
growth.  It  is  thought,  as  we  write,  that 
during  the  week  preceding  July  4th, 
seventy  thousand  of  the  Secession  army 
perished  I  They  are  exhausting,  annihi- 
lating themselves;  and  by  whom  will 
the  vacancy  be  filled?  Not  by  the 
children  of  States  which,  under  the  old 
system,  fell  behindhand  in  population. 
By  whom,  then  ?  By  Northern  men 
and  European  emigrants,  of  course. 

But  European  intervention  ?  If  Louis 
Napoleon  wants  to  keep  his  crown — if 
England  wishes  Europe  to  remain  qmet 
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— if  they  both  dread  our  good  firiend 
Russia,  who  in  event  of  a  war  would 
'  annex,*  for  aught  we  can  see,  all  Austria 
and  an  illimitable  share  of  the  East — if 
they  wish  to  avoid  such  an  upstirring, 
rio^  and  infernal  carnival  of  revolution 
as  the  world  never  saw — they  will  let 
us  alone. 

The  London  Herald  declares  that 
*•  America  is  a  nuisance  among  nations ! ' 
When  they  imdertake  to  meddle  with 
us,  they  will  find  us  one.  We  would 
not  leave  them  a  ship  on  the  sea  or  a 
seaboard  town  un-ruined.  The  whole 
world  would  wail  one  wild  ruin,  and 
there  should  be  the  smoke  as  of  nations, 
when  despotism  should  dare  to  lay  its 
hand  on  the  sacred  cause  of  fireedom. 
For  we  of  the  North  are  living  and  dying 
in  that  cause  which  never  yet  went  back- 
ward, and  we  shall  prevail,  though  the 
powers  of  all  Europe  and  all  the  powers 
of  darkness  should  ally  against  us.  Let 
them  come.  They  do  but  bring  grapes 
to  the  wine-press  of  the  Lord;  and  it 
will  be  a  bloody  vintage  which  will  be 
pressed  forth  in  that  day,  as  the  great 
cause  goes  marching  on. 


Let  no  one  imagine  that  our  military 
draft  has  been  one  whit  too  great  Our 
great  folly  hitherto  has  been  to  underrate 
the  power  of  the  enemy.  In  the  South 
every  male  who  can  bear  arms  is  now 
either  bearing  them  or  otherwise  directly 
aiding  the  rebellion.  When  the  sheriffs 
of  every  county  in  the  seceding  States 
made  their  returns  to  their  Secretary  of 
War,  they  reported  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  And  they  have  the  arms  and 
will  use  them.  It  is  *  an  united  rising 
of  the  people,'  such  as  the  world  has 
seldom  seen. 

But  then  it  is  all  they  can  do  —  if  is 
the  last  card  and  the  la^t  man,  and  if 
we  make  one  stupendous  effort,  we  must 


inevitably  crush  it  There  is  no  other 
course  —  it  is  drag  or  be  dragged,  ham- 
mer or  anvil  now.  If  we  do  not  beat 
them  thorou^y  and  completely,  they 
wiU  make  us  rue  the  day  that  ever  we 
were  bom. 

The  South  is  stronger  than  we  thought, 
and  its  unity  and  f<rarocity  add  to  its 
strength.  It  will  never  be  conciliated — 
it  must  be  crushed.  When  we  have 
gained  the  victory,  we  can  be  what  our 
foes  never  were  to  us  —  generous  and 
merciful 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  Massachusctts,  who 
has  held  a  position  in  McClellan's  army 
that  gave  Mm  an  opportimity  to  know 
whereof  he  speaks,  states  that  for  weeks, 
while  the  army  on  the  Peninsula  were  in 
a  grain-growing  country,  surrounded  by 
fields  of  wheat  and  oats  belonging  to 
well-known  rebels,  the  Commissary  De- 
partment was  not  allowed  to  turn  its 
cattle  into  a  rich  pasturage  of  young 
grain,  from  the  fear  of  offending  the 
absent  rebel  owners,  or  of  using  in  any 
way  the  property  of  Our  Southern  Breth- 
ren in  arms  against  us.  The  result  vras, 
that  the  cattle  kept  with  the  army  for 
the  use  of  our  hard-worked  soldiers, 
were  penned  up,  and  half-starved  on  the 
forage  carried  in  the  regular  subsistence 
trains,  and  the  men  got  mere  skin  and 
bones  for  beef. 


So  endeth  the  month.  The  rest  with 
the  next  But  may  we,  in  conclusion, 
beg  sundry  kind  correspondents  to  have 
patience?  Time  is  scant  with  us,  and 
labor  fast  and  hard.  Our  editorial 
friends  who  have  kindly  cheered  us  by 
applauding  ^  the  outspoken  and  straight- 
forward young  magazine,*  will  accept  our 
most  grateful  thanks.  It  has  seldom 
happened  to  any  journal  to  be  so  gen- 
ially and  warmly  commended  as  we  have 
been  since  our  entrance  on  the  stormy 
field  of  political  discussion. 
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'THE  CONSTrrUTION  AS  IT  K  — THE  UNION  AS  IT  WAS.' 


This  has  been  a  pet  phrase^  in  certain 
qdMtes,  erer  since  the  tdbeUion  brdce 
out  The  men  who  ose  it  are  doubtless 
w^  aware  of  the  prod%ions  power  of 
SQoh  cries  adroitlgr  raited.  The  historj 
of  their  influence  oyer  the  unreflecting 
masses  in  all  ages  would  be  one  of  the 
most  curious  ch^iters  in  the  history  of 
human  nature. 

The  phrase  has  a  grand  air.  Its  words 
are  brave  words  to  conjure  with.  It  is 
susceptible  of  a  good  and  loyal  sense.  It 
may  mean,  restore  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  by  crushing  this  atrodous  rebel- 
lion to  utter  extinction  by  fbrce  of  arms. 
It  may  mean  that  all  the  reyolted  States 
are  to  be  brought  back  into  the  Union 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  military  subjugation.  It  may 
mean  this,  though  it  is  certainly  not  a 
short  or  strong  way  of  expressing  the 
only  thing  which  patriotic  men  have  now 
to  think  o^  to  wish  done,  and  to  help  do ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  any  man  of  strong, 
clear  head  or  right  loyal  heart  would 
take  this  way  of  expressing  it  Still,  it 
may  mean  this ;  but  if  it  does  not  mean 
this,  it  means  nothing  pertinent  to  exi- 
gency, nothing  patriotic,  nothing  loyaL 

But  is  this  what  they  mean  who  trade 
with  it  now  ?    No-^iiothing  of  the  sort 

VOL.  II.  25 


They  use  it  to  distract  and  perplex  the 
public  mind ;  to  draw  it  off  from  the 
one  paramount  obligatkm  which  the 
timet  impose  upon  the  nation — ^the  obli- 
gation of  saving  the  national  existence 
by  the  military  extinotkm  of  the  reb^- 
hon,  regardless  of  all  other  ends  and 
aims.  They  trade  upon  the  popuhur 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  —  that 
sense  of  its  saoredness  which  lies  so 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  North.  They 
do  it  to  mislead  the  honest  masses,  whose 
hearts  are  mainly  right,  but  whose  heads 
— some  of  them,  but,  thank  God!  not 
many  now — are  not  so  dear  to  see  the 
miserable  &llacy  of  its  application. 
They  make  it  a  text  and  pretext  for 
inveighing  against  the  government,  and 
so  weakening  its  hold  on  the  popular 
confidence  and  support;  for  raising  se- 
ditiouB  outcries  against  any  restriction  of 
the  license  to  talk  and  print  treason — 
what  they  call  tyrannical  oppression  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  toleration  which 
traitorous  talking  and  printing  enjoy  at 
the  North — through  the  extraordinary 
and  amazing  leniency  of  the  Government 
— is  for  one  moment  granted  to  Union 
sympathisers  by  rebel  authorities  in  the 
South.    They  nev«r  have  a  word  to  say 
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against  the  way  in  which  loyalty  to  the 
Union  is  there  crushed  down  by  impris- 
onment, banishment,  confiscation,  and 
hanging.  They  have  never  a  word  to 
say  against  the  brutal  and  fiendish  atro- 
cities of  cruelty  perpetrated  there  upon 
all  who  are'  even  suspected  of  Union 
sentiments.  They  reserve  all  their  in- 
dignation for  the  moderate  repression 
which  our  Administration  has  seen  fit,  in 
some  cases,  to  apply  to  traitorous  utter- 
ances. They  have  even  risen  to  the 
sublime  impudence  of  denouncing  it  as 
a  monstrous  outrage  on  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Northern  traitors,  that 
our  Government  has  declined,  in  a  few 
instances,  to  allow  the  United  States 
mail  to  be  the  agent  for  transporting  and 
circulating  treasonable  newspapers.  I 
have  quite  lately  been  edified  with  the 
tone  of  lofty,  indignant  scorn  with  whidi 
one  of  these  papers — published  in  the 
city  of  New -York — cries  shame  on  the 
Government  for  reusing  to  be  its  carrier ; 
though  no  man  knows  better  than  the 
editor  that  a  publication  at  the  South 
as  much  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  as 
his  is  with  the  rebellion,  would  not  only 
not  get  carried  in  the  rebel  mails,  but, 
before  twenty-four  hours,  would  be  sup- 
pressed, and  its  editor  in  prison,  or  more 
probably  hung,  by  the  direction  tx  with 
the  i^probation  of  the  rebel  authoritieB ; 
and  in  such  a  case,  our  New-York  editor 
would  not  have  space  for  %  line  to 
chronicle  the  &ct,  or  for  a  word  to  de- 
nounce it  to  Northern  indignation.  Bat 
for  our  Government  to  decline  carrying 
his  treasonable  sheet — that  is  mon- 
strous !  Behold  hun,  a  cc»aifoB8or  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  fireedcmi  of  speech  and 
of  the  press !  H€  will  not  succumb  to 
unconstitutional  tyranny  I  He  will  ocm- 
tinue  to  print  in  spite  of  Government, 
and  to  send  bis  treason  through  the  land 
by  the  express  companies,  until  the  mil- 
lennial day  of  the  restoration  of  ^  the  Con* 
stitution  M  U  it,  the  Union  m  itv>a$f^ 

The  men  who  utter  this  phrase  talk, 
too,  about  the  constitiitk>njd  r^ts  of 
the  rebels — just  as  if  those  who  are 
waging  war  for  the  orerthvow  of  the 
Cimslitiition  had  any  rights  under  it! 


Such  talk  is  an  outrage  on  common- 
sense  and  decency.  What  constitutional 
rights  have  rebels  in  arms  to  any  thing, 
but  to  be  fairly  tried  for  treason,  to  the 
finfeiture  of  their  lives,  if  they  esc^e 
merited  death  on  the  battle-field  ? 

These  out-criers  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  Btnve  also  to  confuse 
the  public  mind  with  constitutional 
questions  as  to  the  end  or  purpose  of 
the  war.  What  has  the  Constitution  to 
do  with  that  ?  What  constitutional  ob- 
ject is  there  for  the  nation  or  the  Gov^n- 
ment  to  have  now  in  view  ?  This,  and 
this  only :  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion 
by  force  of  arms.  Conventions,  negoti- 
ations, concessions  to  rebels  in  arms — 
even  if  they  were  in  arms  for  rights 
under  the  Constitution — would  be  ut- 
terly unconstitutional ;  much  more  are 
they  so  when  the  rebels  are  in  arms  not 
to  vindicate  constitutional  rights,  but  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Consttotion,  the 
destruction  of  the  Government,  and  tlie 
dismemberment  of  the  nation.  Th^ 
must  lay  down  their  arms  in  uncondi- 
tional submission  before  they  can  be 
constitutionaUy  treated  with.  Any  other 
doctrine  would  be  subversive  of  the  Con- 
stitution, of  the  principles  that  Me  at  its 
basis,  of  the  principles  of  all  government, 
all  national  existence,  and  all  social 
order. 

The  Government  may  be  driven,  by 
the  victorious  pressure  of  rebel  arms,  to 
the  overwhelming  necessity  of  treating 
with  them.  Necessity  has  no  laws.  But 
until  then,  to  talk  of  treating  with  armed 
rebels  is  as  treasonable  as  it  is  abeurd. 
Until  then,  there  is  no  ether  object 
allowed  by  the  Constitution,  no  other 
obligation  imposed  by  it  on  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  military  subjugation  of 
the  rebellion.  The  C<mstitution  gives 
the  Government  this  power,  and  no 
other  ^ — puts  upon  it  this  duty,  and  no 
other. 

And  as  to  constituti<mal  modes  of 
oonduoting  the  war:  are  the  men  who 
raise  questions,  and  suggest  scniplea,  so 
stupid  as  not  to  know  that,  so  fkr  as  the 
rebels  are  ooncemed,  sudi  a  way  of 
talking  is  the  sheerest  of  all  possOile 
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absueditiM  ?  The  war  power  is  a  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution ;  but  it  is 
a  power  which^  in  iaee  oi  an  enemy^  is 
above  all  other  constitutional  powers. 
In  granting  the  war  power  to  €U>Tem- 
ment,  the  Oonstitution  grants  to  it,  with- 
out qualification  or  limitation,  all  the 
powers  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on 
war ;  this,  of  course,  even  if  there  were 
no  plain  delegation  oi  them.  But  there 
is;  and  the  only  laws  which  limit  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Government  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  are  the  laws  of 
war.  These  law^  lie  outside  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  consent  and  recog- 
nition of  civilised  nations.  They  are 
now  the  supreme  laws.  All.  this,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  the  constitutional 
grant  of  the  war  power  under  any  other 
limitation  than  the  laws  of  war,  would 
be  idle  and  nugatory ;  and  this  for  the 
suffident  reason  that  the  satiation  of 
the  republic  is  that  to  which  every  thing 
else  must  be  sacrificed.  The  constitu- 
tional guaranties  of  State  and  personal 
ri^ts  were  framed  for  a  condition  of 
union,  order,  peace — not  for  one  of 
seeession,  rebellion,  and  war.  In  such 
a  time,  they  must  all  give  way  to  the 
supreme  necessity  of  saving  the  national 
existence.  Constitution  or  no  Constitu- 
tion, the  nation  must  not  be  destroyed. 
Who  but  a  fool  would  question  the  right 
of  ft  DHA  to  strike  a  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  the  assassin  whose  grasp  was  on  his 
throat,  because  tiiare  is  a  law  against 
the  private  use  of  deadly  weapons  ?  The 
dutch  of  a  parricidal  rebellion  is  grap- 
I^ing  at  the  national  existence,  and  what 
shall  we  think  of  those  men  who  would 
stay  the  arm  of  Government  from  stab- 
bii^  at  its  vitals  by  interposing  consti- 
tutional scruples  ?  Even  if  the  Consti- 
tution did  stand  in  the  way,  who  but  a 
fool  or  a  traitor  would  Imitate  to  go 
around  it  or  over  it  to  save  the  national 
existence?  Salus  reipuhliew  iuprtma 
U^,  Was  the  nation  made  for  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  Constitution  for  the 
nation  ?  If  both  can  not  stand  together, 
whidi  shall  go  down?  Will  you  stidc 
to  tiw  Constitution,  and  let  the  nation 
bedestroyed?   Any  thing  more  insanely 


preposterous  than  sudi  a  putting  of  the 
wrong  thing  foremost,  such  a  preference 
of  the  means  to  the  end,  is  hard  to  be 


But  the  Constitution  does  not  stand 
m  the  way.  Neither  in  letter  nor  in 
spirit  does  it  interpose  a  featiier^s  resist- 
ance to  the  most  summary  and  effectual 
extinction  of  the  rebellion.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  justifies  the  use  of  all  the  means 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  war.  It 
justifies,  and,  if  need  be,  demands,  the 
receiving,  onploying,  and  anqing  of  all 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  South  held 
in  slavery  under  local  laws,  whether  by 
rebel  or  by  loyal  masters.  What  the 
former  might  think  or  say,  need  not  be 
asked  or  cared  for;  and  the  latter  can 
not,  in  loyalty,  object  to  the  taking  of 
their  slaves  for  the  defence  of  the  nation, 
if  military  reasons  make  it  needful  or 
wise  to  do  it  ff  employed^  tkew  slavm 
must  be /reedy  and  their  masters  must 
receive  compensation  at  the  hands  of 
Government  To  this,  if  their  loyal^ 
be  any  thing  but  an  empty  name,  they 
will  oonsent  If  the  extinction  oi  slavery 
should  be  the  ultimate  result,  what  then  f 
Is  slavery  so  saonad  and  beneficent^  tiiat 
a  triumphant  rebellion  and  a  dismem*^ 
bered  country  are  to  be  preferred  to  its 
extinction?  The  loyal  people  of  the 
North — the  great  body  of  the  nation — 
are  getting  tired  of  that  conditional 
Unionism,  that  Border  State  loyalty, 
which  makes  a  paramount  regard  to  the 
into'ei^  of  slavery  the  price  of  adherii^ 
to  the  national  causa  Conditional 
Unionism  —  what  sort  of  Unionism  is 
that?  Loyalty  with  a  price — what  is 
siidi  loyalty  worth?  The  very  terms 
imply  threats,  and  involve  the  assertion 
of  the  very  principle  of  secession  itself. 
To  treat  with  k,  to  concede  to  it,  is  to 
admit  the  principle^  It  has  already  cost 
the  country  too  dearly  to  be  longer 
endured.  Six  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  a  hundred  thousand  lives  vainly 
sacrificed  to  the  foolish  policy,  are 
enough.  It  hdpe  the  cause  of  rebellion, . 
it  paralyzes  the  arm  of  Government. 
The  people  have  become  sternly  impa- 
tient of  it    The  sooner  President  Ian- 
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coin,  in  his  qualitj  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  understands  this,  and  makes  the 
Border  State  Unionists  understand  that 
every  thing  must  give  way  to  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion 
forthwith  by  the  employment  of  all  the 
means  which  God  and  nature  have  put 
in  our  power,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
him,  the  better  for  the  nation,  and  the 
better  for  the  Border  States  themselves, 
if  they  are  wise.  I  think  that  when 
firmly  told  there  must  be  an  end  to  this 
conditional  Unionism,  this  loyalty  with 
a  price,  those  States  will  have  the  wis- 
dom to  see  on  which  side  their  real 
interests  lie.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
question  should  be  settled.  Better  they 
should  go  over  to  the  rebels  at  once, 
than  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  rebel- 
lion through  their  conditional  Union- 
ism. 

But  it  is  with  Northern  out-criers  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  that  the 
present  inquiry  is  chiefly  concerned. 
These  men  want  the  Union  *  as  it  was.' 
What  fTflw  it  ?  What  was  it,  in  the  onlff 
thing  that  is  in  their  thoughts  and  wish- 
es when  they  raise  the  cry  ?  It  was  a 
Union  controlled  by  the  South  through 
alliance  with  a  Northern  party  styling 
itself  Democratic.  It  was  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  Federal  Government  wielded  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  slavery,  its  exten- 
sion and  perpetual  maintenance  as  an 
element  of  political  domination.  This  is 
what  the  Union  was.  This  is  what  these 
Democrats  want  again  —  in  order  that 
they  may  again  enjoy  such  a  share  (never 
an  equal  one)  in  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  office  as  their  oligarchic  mas- 
ters may  allow  them.  This  is  all  they 
think  of  or  desire  when  they  cry  for  the 
Union  as  it  was — a  chance  for  loaves  and 
fishes  again  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
for  thirty  years  have  used  them  and 
despised  them.  They  want  to  be  used 
and  despised  again.  Hence,  though  they 
talk  about  putting  an  end  to  the  rebel- 
lion, they  want  it  put  an  end  to  only  in 
such  a  way  as  shall  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  the  slave  power  to  its  old  posi- 
tion, and  of  themselves  to  their  old  rela- 
tions with  it.     This  would  set  them  up 


in  their  business  agahL  They  are  out 
of  business  now. 

Hence,  while  Governor  Stanly,  in 
North -Carolina,  is  teUing  the  people 
there  that  the  rebellion  must  be  crushed 
though  it  involve  the  destruction  ^of 
every  Southern  institution,'  and  tiiat  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
National  Government  and  tiie  integrity 
of  the  national  domain  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  lives  and  all  the  property 
of  rebels  of  whatever  sort ;  and  while 
Andrew  Johnson  is  dedaring  the  same 
thing  in  Tennessee,  these  Northern 
traitors  are  speaking  tenderly  of  the 
rebellion  as  an  *  irregular  opposition '  — 
excited  and  almost  justified  by  Northern 
aggressions  on  Southern  rights — which 
ought  to  be  so  mot  on  our  part  as  not  to 
preclude  the  South  from  a  return  to  its 
ancient  domination.  They  insist  that 
the  struggle  shall  be  conducted  vHth  the 
least  possible  *  irritation^  of  rebel  feel- 
ings and  with  a  sacred  regard  to  their 
slave  rights.  They  bewail  the  enormi- 
ties perpetrated  by  Congress  and  the 
President  against  the  rebels,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavcny  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  receiving  and  feeding  of  fugitive 
slaves,  the  employment  of  liegroes  as 
Government  teamsters,  the  repeal  in  the 
Senate  of  the  law  prohibiting  free  ne- 
groes to  carry  the  mul,  the  legalizing  of 
the  testimony  of  blacks,  the  attempt 
*to  create  an  Abolition  party  in  the  Bor- 
der States '  by  the  ofier  of  compensation 
to  the  owners  in  «uch  States  as  may 
adopt  the  policy  of  emandpation,  and 
lastly,  the  Confiscation  Act,  which  takes 
away  the  property  of  rebels  and  sets 
free  their  slaves.  These  things  they 
denounce  in  the  bitt<9rest  terms  —  some 
of  Uiem  as  *  wounding  to  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  South,'  and  some  of  them  as 
atrocious  outrages  on  the  rights  of  the 
rebels,  calculated  to  drive  them  to  such 
*  desperation '  that  they  will  never  con- 
sent, on  any  entreaty  of  their  Northern 
friends,  to  accept  their  old  position  of 
political  control  in  the  *  Union  as  it 
was.' 

Some  of  these  men  talk,  indeed,  of 
putting  down  tiie  rebellion  by  the  strong 
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arm ;  but  they  talk  a  great  deed  more  of 
putting  down  AlK^ltioBiam — ^which  with 
them  means  not  only  hostility  to  slay  wy, 
but  eren  the  dispositioa  to  aequiescQ  in 
the  military  necessity  of  its  extinction. 
They  someUmes  go  to  the  length  of 
talking  of  *  hanging  the  seces^oniats ; ' 
hui  then,  you  will  observe,  they  always 
talk  of  hanging  the '  Abc^itionists '  along 
with  them.  They  want  ^em  to  dangle 
at  the  ether  end  of  the  same  rope.  It 
is  easy^  howeYer,  to  peroeiye  that  the 
hanging  of  the  seeessionistB  is  not  the 
emphatic  thing — ^with  many  not  even  the 
real  thii^,  but  only  an  ebnlliticm  of  yex- 
ation  at  them  for  having  spoiled  the  old 
Democratic  trade — a  figurative  hanging 
—  often,  indeed,  only  a  rhetorical  tub 
thrown  out  prudentially  to  the  popular 
whale,  who  might  not  be  quite  content 
to  hear  tiiem  talk  of  hanging  only  on 
one  side :  but  the  hanging  of  the  Abo- 
Utienista,  there  is  no  mistaking  their 
feelings  about  that;  there  is  a  hearty 
smack  of  malignant  relish  en  their  lips 
when  they  speak  of  it 

These  men  are  as  foolish  as  they  are 
traitorous  in  their  cry  for  the  Union  as 
it  was.  The  Uni<m  *as  it  was'  is  a 
thing  that  never  can  be  again.  They 
say  the  South  wiuits  nothing  but  guar- 
antee for  the  security  of  its  constitu- 
tional slave  rights  —  if  that  had  been 
given  they  would  never  have  taken  up 
arms ;  give  them  that  and  they  will  lay 
them  down.  Nothing  more  false.  Just 
before  the  secession  of  South-Cardin% 
Pryor  telegraphed  from  Washington: 
*We  can  get  the  Crittenden  Compro- 
mise, but  we  don't  want  it.'  *  No  mat- 
ter what  compromise. the  North  offers,' 
said  Mason,  ^  the  South  must  find  a  way 
to  defeat  it'  These  are  facts  undeni- 
able and  undenied.  They  demonstrate 
the  fidsehood  and  folly  of  the  men  who 
talk  of  bringing  the  rebels  back  into  the 
Union  by  concessions.  The  South  did 
not  want  guarantees;  it  wanted  separa- 
tion. It  determined  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent slave  empire,  and  no  concession 
you  can  make  will  lead  them  to  abandon 
their  determination.  Undo  the  recent  leg- 
islation of  Congress,  reestablish  slavery 


in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  repeal 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  you  make  the  Union  ^as  it 
was,'  so  far  as  the  North  is  concerned ; 
but  will  that  bring  back  the  South  ? 
No.  Go  still  further,  and  make  the 
Union  mare  than  *it  was'  for  them; 
yield  them  the  principle  of  the  Lemmon 
Case,  and  so  allow  them  to  call  the  roll 
of  their  slaves  under  the  shadow  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  to  convert  New- York 
Battery  into  a  slave-mart  for  the  con- 
venience oi  slave-breeding  Virginia  and 
the  slave-buying  Gulf  States ;  and  will 
these  concessions  lead  the  rebels  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  return  into  the 
Union  ?  No.  They  will  never  lay  down 
their  arms  until  they  are  conquered  by 
overwhelming  military  forca  They  will 
never  be  in  the  Union  until  subjugated. 
And  I  think  the  rebellion  will  never 
be  extinguished  without  extinguishing 
slavery.  Then,  and  not  before,  will  the 
conditions  begin  to  exist  of  lasting  peace 
and  true  union  between  the  South  and 
the  North.  Then,  and  not  before,  will 
there  be  genuine  prosperity,  a  true  social 
order,  and  a  decent  civilization  in  the 
South. 

And  since  ^  the  Union  of  it  teas '  is  a 
thing  that  never  can  be  again,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  concern  oiu'selves  over- 
much about  ^  the  Constitution  as  it  in^'^ 
so  far  as  those  who  raise  the  outcry  for 
it  have  any  determinate  meaning  in  their 
cry.  For  here,  too,  the  reestablishment 
of  the  political  power  of  slavery  is  the 
only  point  in  theur  view. 

The  Constitution  —  in  its  great  sub- 
stance, in  its  essential  principles,  in  the 
general  frame  of  government  it  estab- 
lishes, in  its  organization  of  powers,  in 
its  main  provisions,  and  in  most  of  its 
details  — is  an  instrument  which  proba- 
bly few  wise  and  patriotic  Americans 
would  care  to  see  altered,  and  none 
would  wish  to  see  subverted.  But  the 
oonstitution^of  all  governments,  written 
or  unwritten,  (and  each  sort  has  its 
special  advantages  and  disadvantages,) 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  change-^ 
must  change  and  shoidd  change  —  with 
the  progress  of  society.    The  Constitu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  provides  for 
its  own  amendment  \fj  the  people  \if 
whom  and  for  whom  it  was  framed. 
Many  amendments  hate  abeady  been 
made;  more  are  likely  in  time  to  be 
found  needftil.  And  no  one  bot  a  fool 
will  swear  blindly  by  *the  Constitution 
as  it  is,'  if  he  is  thereby  to  be  precluded 
from  Toting  for  sudi  improrements  as 
time  and  circumstances  may  make  im- 
portant and  desirable. 

But  these  traitorous  traders  in  the 
phrase  have  (as  before  said)  but  one 
single  point  in  Tiew.  In  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Constitution  their  devo- 
tion embraces  nothing  in  their  vows  for 
its  unchangeable  sacredness  except  its 
recognition  of  slavery,  its  'provisions  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  skives,  and  fw 
counting  five  Southern  chattels  as  three 
vrhite  citizens  in  the  basis  for  Federal 
representation.  These  are  provisions  that 
must  not  be  changed.  This  is  what  they 
mean,  and  all  they  mean,  when  they  shout 
for '  the  Constitution  as  it  is.*  So  sacred 
is  the  Constitution  in  ^s  one  sole  re- 
spect, that  they  have  rung  every  change 
of  protest  —  from  solemn  remonstrance 
to  frantic  howls  of  wrath  —  against  the 
recent  law  for  taking  from  rebels  the 
slaves  that  dig  trenches  and  grow  food 
for  them  while  they  are  fighting  for  the 
overtiirow  of  the  Constitution.  And 
the  only  vision  of  a  Constitution  ^  a%  it 
m'  which  looms  up  to  their  views  and 
wishes  in  the  friture  —  *the  Mecca  of 
their  hearts*  fond  dream* — is  the  over- 
throw of  this  legblation,  and  the  reTn- 
statement  of  slaveholders  in  their  old 
rights  fortified  and  extended  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions  carrying  slavery  and 
their  slave  laws  into  all  the  Territories, 
with  the  right  of  transit  and  sale  for 
slaves  in  all  the  fi^e  States. 

But  most  wise  men  believe  that  in 
the  end  of  the  war  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  slavery  to  need  constitutional 
protection.  And  since  our  nation  at  its 
very  birth  solemnly  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine that  of  right  *all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal  *  as  before  the  law,  and 
haVe  an  equal  right  '  to  hfo,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,*  perhaps  these 


Democrats  may  be  willing  to  let  these 
provisions  in  behalf  of  slavery  be  drpp* 
ped  out  of  the  Constitution  when  tbey 
shall  hate  become  no  longer  any  tl^ng 
but  a  dead  letter  ^-wHh  no  power  of 
political  victory  and  reward  in  them. 
As  a  living  contradiction  to  the  Dedara- 
tion  of  Independence  they  have  been 
the  source  of  all  our  woes.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  blame  the  fimmers  of  our 
Constitution  for  introducing  then.  They 
did  it  for  the  best,  aS  they  thought 
They  themselves  hoped  and  believed 
the  necessity  for  such  provinons  would 
long  before  this  time  cease  to  exist 
They  little  dreamed  what  mighty  mis- 
chiefs, what  long  contentions,  what  bit- 
terness, what  crimes,  what  bloody  hor- 
rors they  were  entailing  on  thdr  de- 
scendants. They  little  dreamed  what  a 
terrible  Nemens  wouM  so  soon  avenge 
the  expedient  and  temporary  introduc- 
tion (as  they  thought)  of  a  contradiction 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  into  ihe  or- 
ganic law  of  a  free  nation  whose  first 
foundations  they  themselves  had  laid 
in  the  solemn  proclamation  of  man*s 
inalienable  rights. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  by  and 
by,  when  there  shall  (as  God  grant)  no 
longer  be  any  slavery  to  need  protection^ 
these  Democrats  will  be  willing  that  tiiis 
contradiction  should  be  removed,  by 
making  a  slight  alteration  in  *the  Con- 
stitution a$  it  i$ '  t  Let  us  trust  they 
will  It  is  true  the  Democratic  parly 
for  twenty  years  has  had  but  one  single 
principle.  Its  whole  life,  activity,  ob- 
ject, and  occupation  has  centred  and 
turned  on  the  one  sole  pmnt  of  uphold- 
ing slavery,  echoing  its  doctrines,  assert- 
ing its  rights,  obeying  its  behests,  ex- 
tending its  area,  and  aggrandizing  its 
power ;  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  their  Southern  masters  be- 
came tiie  members  of  the  party,  that  in 
ten  years  past  I  have  found  but  few  men 
calling  themselves  Democrats  and  acting 
with  the  party  who  were  not  In  mind 
and  heart,  in  principle  and  foeling,  pro- 
slavery  men !  Pro-slavery  Democrats  { 
Four-cornered  triangles  1  Square  cir- 
cles !     So  the  sense  of  contradiction 
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ahrays  stradL  m&  Y«e  te  flMBt  of 
thain  I  omki  mi  IbqI  anj  thiag  ef  thai  « 
iatwae  Moni  wttk  whieh  Mib  Ban^ 
40lph  of  Batmdkm  sore  tfafto  iUri^ 
peanago  bnui4ed  the  Ncr&flcn  ^doogh* 
&M*  in  CoBgreM,  when  pointiqg  his 
akiDOj  finger  at  hia  Bnaaking  ▼JotJai,  he 
wMlriwffiii ;  'Mr.  Spaakar,  I  aavyiMBther 
tlMhaadBortiM  haart  of  tha NavUMm 
man  who  liaaa  hara  to  dafend  alairerj 
on  piiBoiple.'  I  rememUaad  the  piod^ 
gwaafydemoralkingaflaciof  atefaijon 
tha  moral  aenae  aad  arnitimwitai  I  ra- 
men^Mfad  that  tha  preaent  ganeratioQ 


of  Damoants  hsTO  been  gubjected  to 
Hw  iotoinoe  of  Southern  masters  who 
kng  ago  aut-grew  and  renounced  the 
Baotiments  prevalent  in  tiia  earlj  days 
of  John  Randolph :  and  I  have  been 
charitable  in  most  cases  (not  in  all)  to 
their  inability  to  see  the  eontnuMction 
between  the  ideas  of  Dmrnamney  and 
iW^SJaearyiMnw  Let  ns  hope  for  better 
things  in  time  to  come.  With  their 
bondage,  then*  love  of  bondage  will  go. 
It  has  been  passing  from  the  hearts  of 
the  great,  honest  masses  of  them  ever 
Saint  SumUr't  l>af. 


MACCAROKI  AND    CANVAS. 

VIII. 


▲   aOMAK  VKTCaA. 

If  a  man's  wkkd  and  purse  were  in 
such  stale  tiiat  he  didn't  care  where  he 
went,  and  was  able  to  go  there ;  if  the 
weather  was  fine^  and  the  albresaid  man 
could  eat,  drink,  and  deep  rough,  and 
really  loved  piciuresqueness  kk  all  bis 
sanronndings  for  its  own  sake— that  man 
should  travel  by  ^f4t4mr<k  Not  one  of 
the  peUvre^  advertised  by  a  Roman  *  to 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  worid ; '  not  one  of 
thoee  timveMtag  oarriagea  Willi  a  seat  for 
mftady's  maid  and  nidlOKPs  man,  with 
courier  beside  the  driver 'and  a  vettura 
dog  on  top  of  the  baggage,  at  the  very 
sight  of  wtoch,  beggars  spring  from  the 
gveund  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  eustctoi- 
iMSse  officers  assume  aire  of  state.  No, 
no,  wo  I  What  is  meant  l^  a  t$t$ura  is 
a  broken^lown  carriage,  seats  inside  for 
four  BngUedi  or  six  Italians,  a  seat  out* 
si«to  along  with  the  driver  for  one  Amer- 
ican or  three  Kalians,  and  |4aces  to  hold 
on  to,  for  two  or  three  more,  Italians, 
fhe  harness  of  the  horses  consists  of  an 
origfaMlliy  leafier  harness,  wilii  rope 
eoaunentBrieS)  string  emendations,  twine 
notes,  and  ragged  explanations  of  the 
primary  work ;  in  plain  English,  if  s  an 
edition  of  harness  with  neariy  all  the 
original  leather  expurgated. 


Well,  you  enter  into  agreement  with 
the  compeUer  of  horses,  alias  vettwrinOy 
to  go  to  a  certain  town  it  certain  distance 
iVom  Rome.  The  vridcle  he  drives  is 
popularly  reported  to  leave  reg^ularly  for 
that  town;  you  know  that  reguiarly 
means  reguUu'ly- uncertainly.  You  go 
and  see  the  wtturino^  say  in  that  classic 
spot,  the  piassa  Pollajuolo;  you  find 
him,  after  endless  inquiries,  in  a  short 
Jacket,  in  a  wine-shop,  smoking  a  throat- 
scordier  of  a  short  pipe,  and  you  ar- 
range with  him  as  regards  the  fare,  for 
he  has  different  prices  for  different  peo- 
ple. Little  children  and  soldiers  pay 
half-price,  as  you  will  read  on  your  rail- 
read  ticket  to  Frascati,  and  priests  pay 
vrhat  they  please,  fordgners  all  that  can 
be  squeexed  out  of  them,  and  Italians  at 
fixed  price. 

As  for  the  horses  that  drag  this  TeU 
tnra.  Old!  I  hope  the  crows  will 
^[>are  them  one  day  longer.  The  long- 
sufi^Bring  traveler  pauses  here,  reader, 
wipes  Hie  dust  from  his  brow,  and  ex- 
^aims: 

'  Blessed  be  bull-fights ;  for  they  use 
up  that  class  of  horses  which  in  pious 
America  drag  oysters  to  their  graves, 
and  in  papal  Italy  drag  the  natives  to 
thrar  lairs  outaide  of  R<nne !  * 
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Ton  will  ioU  idong  ilie  dwty  pltlh  — 
hot,  weary,  worn-out — but  anon  yon- 
begin  tire  ascent  of  the  mountaina;  then, 
as  you  go  up,  tiie  air  grows  purer  a&cl 
oooler.  You  deaeend  from  the  t^^ittra^ 
and  on  foot  tramp  up  the  road^  perhaps 
beside  tiie  drirer,  who  is  innately  thank- 
ful to  you  for  saving  his  horses  a  heavy 
pull ;  and  with  him,  or  a  fellow-traveler, 
joke  off  the  weary  feeling  you  had  in  the 
low  grounds.  Again  you  are  aaoendiog 
a  still  steeper  part  of  the  mountain. 
Now  oxen  are  attached  to  the  old  run^ 
ling  rattle-trap  of  a  carriage,  and  it  is 
ereak,  pull,  yell,  and  cheer,  imtil  you 
find  yourself  above  the  clouds — serene 
and  calm — away  from  dust,  heat,  tur- 
moil, bustle,  in  an  old  loeanda^  in  a 
shaded  room,  a  flask  of  cool  red  wine 
before  you,  the  south  wind  rustling  the 
leaves  in  the  lattice,  the  bell  of  the  old 
Franciscan  convent  sending  its  clear  sil- 
ver notes  away  over  valley  and  mountain 
from  its  sle^y  old  home  under  the  chest- 
nut trees,  the  crowing  of  cocks  away 
down  the  mountain,  the  hum  of  bees  in 
the  flower-garden  undw  the  window — 
the  blessed,  holy  calm  of  the  oo«intry  1 

It  is  the  end  aimed  at  that  makes 
«e<<t<ra- traveling  jolly,  for  it  can  weU 
be  imagined,  as  an  Englishman  justly 
said  of  it :  ^  It  is  just  as  good  a  vehicle  to 
go  to  the  gallows  in,  as  any  Fve  ever 
been  in,  I  am  sure.*  But  it  is  equally 
oertain  that  the  quiet  joys  revealed  to 
the  man  who  travels  by  it — always  be  it 
understood,  the  man  who  don't  care 
where  he  goes  or  when  he  gats  there — 
are  many.  These  quiet  joys  consist  <^ 
exquisite  paintings,  sketi^es,  scenesi 
landscapes,  or  whatever  else  you  chooae 
to  call  them,  wherein  shrines,  a^UrioM  or 
taverns,  lecandoi  or  inns;  costumes; 
shadow  of  grand  old  trees;  the  okl 
Roman  stone  sarcophagus  turned  into  a 
water-trou|^  into  whioh  fUls  the  fount- 
ain, and  whore  the  tired  hersea  thnist 
their  dusty  muzzles,  drawing  up  water 
with  a  rattling  noise,  while. the  south 
wind  plays  through  the  trees,  and  they 
switch  the  flies  frt»a  their  flanks  with 
their  tails ;  the  old  priest,  aoeosted  by 
the  three  small  boys  —  *  they  are  asldng 


Us  bleasiBg,'  said  Ites  HMi— 'dMy 
are  asking  him  for  a  pinch  of  snuf^'  said 
Oaper — and  when  she  saw  him  prodMoe 
his  8BuiMK>z,  sha  aoqaieseed ;  the  win*- 
carts  instead  of  swiU-caits ;  the  Itatei 
peasants  instead  of  PackKia ;  agiicultea 
instead  of  oommeree;  drardiea  and 
monasteries  in  -place  of  cotton -milla^ 
Roman  watch-towers  Instead  of  foetoicy^ 
dmnneys ;  trees  instead  of  baard^arda; 
vineyards  and  oliva-groves  in  place  of 
blue-grass  and  persimaKm  tvees ;  gelden 
oranges  in  plaee  of  orab-applea  aad 
choke 'pears;  st^cfri  m«^'  inntirt  «f 
Cabanas — but  this  is  the  reverse  of  the 
medal ;  let  us  stop  before  we  ruin  our 
first  position. 

It  was  warm  in  Rome.  The  English 
had  fled.  The  Romans,  pure  blood, 
once  more  wandered  toward  sunset — 
not  after  it — on  the  Pindan  Hill,  and 
trod  with  solid  step  the  gravel  of  II 
Pineio  Lib&rato.  In  the  Spanish  square 
around  the  fountain  called  Barcacoia.|  the 
lemonaders  are  encamped;  a  hint  of 
lemon,  a  supposition  of  sugar,  a  oei^ 
tainty  of  water — what  more  can  one 
expect  for  a  baioecho?  From  midday 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoeBi 
scarcely  a  place  of  business,  store  or 
shop,  is  open  in  Rome.  The  inhabitants 
are  skq>iBg,  clad  as  Monsieur  Dubnfo 
oonoeived  the  original  Paradisians  should 
be  dad.  At  sunset^  aa  you  tmm  down 
the  Via  Condotti,  you  see  obairs  and 
tables  pkeed  bntsida  the  Cale  Oreoo  for 
its  frequenters.  The  interior  rooms  ara 
too,  too  ckwa  Even  that  penetralia,  tha 
*  Omnibus,'  can  not  compare  with  the 
unwalled  room  outside,  with  its  8tal^ 
genmied  ceiling,  and  the  eool  hreeaa 
eddying  away  the  segur-emoke;  ao  its 
usual  occupants  are  all  oi^side. 

At  one  of  these  tables  sat  Caper,  Roe- 
jean,  and  their  mutual  friend,  Dexter^ 
an  animal  painter — ^the  three  in  council, 
discussing  the  question:  *  Where  shall  we 
go  this  summer?'  Bocgean  stronf^ 
advocated  the  cause  of  a  little  town  in 
the  Volscian  mountains^  called  Se^^ 
assuring  his  friends  that  two  artiste  of 
the  Freoch  Academy  had  discovered  it 
the  summer  before. 
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'And  tbey  toU  me,'  he  sud, 
thej  would  haye  lived  there  until  tfaiB 
time  if  ihey  had  had  it  in  their  power. 
liot  thait  the  MNnery  arauad  thire  was 
9SKf  better,  if  sa  good,  as  at  Subiaoo,  or 
etpen  Qennewane;  but  the  wine  was 
<vavy  cheap,  Mid  the  ooet  of  boafding  at 
4fae  loeand3  was  only  forty  baioechi  a 
day ' 

*  We  will  go,  we  wiU  go  I  *  chuned  in 
Caper. 

*  There  were  fe^Tals  in  seme  of  tiie 
neighboring  towns  nearly  e?«ry  week, 
nnd  costmnes ' 

*  Let  us  trarel  thwe,'  said  Cap^,  *  at 
flBcer 

*  Horses  were  to  be  had  ibr  a  song ' 

'  I  am  ready  to  sing,*  remariced  Dex- 
ter. 

*  There  was  good  shooting ;  leetaficki^ 
woedcock,  and  quails,  also  red-legged 
partridges * 

*  Say  no  more,'  spoke  Ci^r,  *  but  let 
OS  secure  seats  in  the  ne3:t  stage  that 
starts  for  sueh  game  scenes  —  imme- 
diately T 

Matters  were  so  well  arranged  by 
fiocjean,  that  three  days  alter  the  above 
convOTsation,  the  three  artists,  with 
l^assporis  propwly  visaed,  were  waiting^ 
ieward  sunset,  in  the  Piazza  PoIl%ju61o, 
fat  the  time  not  advertised,  but  spokep 
o(  by  the  i^U^rifio  Francesco  as  his 
hoar  for  starting  for  Segni. 

Our  trio  entered  from  the  piaaza, 
(every  house  in  the  environs  of  it  being 
gayly  decked  outside  with  flying  pen- 
nants, banners,  standards,  flags,  in  the 
shape  of  long  shirts^  short  shirts,  sheets, 
Siadstookiiigs,  hanging  out  to  dry.)  Th^ 
entered  the  house,  resembling  a  hen* 
hcnse,  where  the  fueUwra  was  reposii»g^ 
and  comm^ioed  a  rigid  exammatioi^  of 
the  old  vehicle,  which  looked  guilty  and 
treadierous  ^ough  to  have  committed 
aU  kinds  of  break^wns  and  upsets  in 
its  day.  While  they  were  thus  engaged, 
4he  driver  and  an  assistant  mounted  to 
Ae  top  and  made  &st  the  baggage, 
Mrvering  it  all  with  a  rough  rood  mat- 
ting^ and  tying  it  caoeAilly  on  with  cords, 
ezc^t  a  htfge^ijied  basket,  which  ^ejy 


lei  fiiU,  striking  Oaper  on  one  side  of  the 
head  as  it  descended. 

^AccidtKtel^  y^led  two  voices  from 
the  top  of  the  carriage.  ^  Santa  Maria  I 
Mademaa  mia  1  it  isn't  any  thing,  merely 
a  bread-basket  I '  cried  JFranceaco,  wha, 
delighted  to  find  out  he  had  not  killed 
hie  passenger  and  so  l<»t  a  soudo,  at 
once  harnessed  in  three  horses  abreast 
to  tiie  fittUirt^  interspersing  his  perform- 
ance with  enough  oa^s  and  vulgarity  to 
have  lasted  a  small  funily  of  economical 
eovUaSme  fer  a  week.  One  of  his  team, 
a  mare  naaaed  Filomena,  ho  seemed  to 
be  partieuUrly  down  on.  She  was  evi- 
dently not  of  a  sensitive  disposition,  cr 
she  might  have  revenged  sundry  defama- 
tions of  her  ^uuracter  with  her  heels.  As 
it  was,  she  only  whinmed,  and  playfully 
took  off  the  driver's  cap  with  her  teeth, 
lifting  a  few  hairs  with  it 

^  SiffH<nra  diac^aP  said  Francesco, 
addressing  the  mare,  and  grabbing  his 
ci^  from  her  teeth,  *  this  is  an  insult — 
an  insult  to  la  1  BecoUect  that— when 
you  are  going  up  the  mountain ! ' 

'  Come,  Francesco,  come  I '  said  Roc^ 
jean,  *  it's  time  to  be  off.- 

*"  Eeco  fM  qua^  Signore,  have  patience 
a  little  minute,,  {piccolo  inomento^)  and 
then,  whew !  but  we'll  fly  ! ' 

The  trio  were  andous  to  get  ofl*,  ibr 
every  now  and, then,  from  some  third  or 
Iburth-story  window,  down  would  come 
waste  water  tlms  emptied  into  the  street, 
and  they  were  fearful  that  they  might  be 
deluged. 

*  Jump  inside,'  said  Francesco,  wh^a 
he  had  the  old  tHtura  fairly  in  the 
Street,  *  then  you  may  laugh  at  the  caa^ 
cades  of  Pollaju^lo,  $eguro  ! ' 

.  Cr€ah^  bang  /  rumble^  rattle;  off  they 
went,  and  were  fairly  under  way,  at  las<^ 
for  SegnL  They  passed  out  of  Rome  by 
the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  where  their 
passports  received  a  wto ;  and  this 
being  finished,  again  started,  the  tettura 
seen  reaching  the  Oampagna.  It  looked 
a  fair  and  winning  scene,  as  they  saw 
fKT  away  its  broad  fields  of  ripe  wheat 
swayed  by  ^e  wind,  and  nodding  aU 
golden  in  the  setting  sun;  herds  of 
hcHTses  feeding  9n  the  bright  gre^  grass ; 
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the  large  grey  oxen,  bkck-eyed  imd 
branching-horned^  followiBg  the  fyiewde 
rivM  or  leading  ox  with  hi»  tinkling 
bell ;  the  ruined  aqueducts  and  Boman 
tombs ;  the  distant  mountains  robed^  in 
purple  mist ;  the  blue-dotbed  contadini 
returning  homewards.  Yet  this  was 
where  the  malaria  figed  As  the  road, 
after  an  hour's  driye,  gradually  aeeend- 
ing,  carried  them  into  a  purer  and  clearer 
ur,  and  they  felt  its  freshness  ioyiget»t- 
ing  mind  and  body,  there  broke  out  a 
merry  spirit  of  fun  with  our  trio,  as, 
descendhig  from  the  carriage,  they 
walked  up  the  steepest  part  <^  the 
ascent,  laughing  and  joking,  or  stopping 
to  note  the  glories  oS.  sunset  over  Rome, 
above  which  hung  the  dome  of  St  Pe- 
ter's, grand  in  the  golden  haze. 

They  reached  Colonna  while  the  West 
was  still  flaming  away,  and  found  the  red 
wine  there  cool,  if  nothing  better,  as 
they  drank  it  by  the  fountain  under  the 
old  trees.  Then  they  mounted  the  ^et- 
tura  refreshed,  and  pushed  on  in  the 
shadow  of  evening,  under  a  long  avenue 
of  trees,  and  late  into  the  night,  until 
they  reached  Valmontone;  and  they 
knew,  by  the  tinkling  of  mule-bells,  and 
the  hoarse  shouts  of  their  drivers,  with 
the  barking  oi  dogs,  and  the  bars  of 
bright  light  shooting  through  darkness 
from  doors  and  windows,  that  the  Otteria 
e  Locamda  was  near,  and  supper  not  &r 
o£     The  nBtiuTa  stopped. 

Descending,  they  entered  the  large 
hall  of  the  inn,  with  its  white-washed 
walls  and  brick  floor,  its  ceiling  heavy 
with  rough-hewn  rafters,  and  its  long 
wooden  tables  and  rough  benches  stained 
nearly  black  by  use.  By  the  oil  lights 
burning  in  the  gracefhl  kmg- stemmed 
Roman  lamps,  they  saw  three  or  four 
countrymen  eating  eggs  fried  with  olive- 
oil  in  little  earthenwaro  pipkins  —  a 
highly  popular  dish  in  the  oountry  round 
Rome,  since,  by  proper  management^  a 
great  deal  of  bread,  which  is  not  very 
dear,  can  be  consumed  with  a  few  eggs. 
One  of  the  number  was  luxuriating  in 
agrodoht — meat  stewed  with  preserved 
prunes  or  cherries — a  dish  which  many 
travelers  have  laughed  at  in  Germany, 


but  have  never  obterped  in   ^olatsie 
Italy.' 

''E  eke  wUt0^  8i$n§HV  from,  the 
onee  white^pmned  waiter,  aroused  our 
artists  to  a  sense  off  4nty;  and  fried 
l^^o^^SSB,  bread,  and  wine,  with  a  saM, 
were  ordered,  stowly  brooght,  and  bam 
and  eggs  quickly  finished  and  again  frir- 
nished,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
fiunily  of  peasants  who  had  entered  while 
they  were  eating,  and  who  watcdied  tiie 
plates  of  ham  and  eggs  disappear  as  if  it 
were  a  feat  of  jugglery^  AJUr  supper 
came  coffee  and  segars,  and  die  sight  of 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  patrol,  who 
came  in  to  have  a  glass  of  tawhvta^  his 
blue  muforra  in  good  condition,  his  car- 
bine brightly  shimng.  Aft»r  the  herses 
wero  well  rested,  the  teUura  again 
started,  as  the  ikst  fkint  light  ei  day 
shone  in  the  east  About  two  miles 
frtMn  Valmontone,  ^ey  commenced  iht 
ascent  of  the  mountains,  and  diortly 
had  two  oxen  attached  to  help  drag  their 
vehicle  upward.  The  road  wound  ^ang 
a  mountain  side — a  ravine  &r  below 
them — and  from  its  base  arose  a  h^ 
eonieal  mountain  opposite  to  them,  as 
they  slowly  toiled  upward  Again  and 
again  they  pulled  throij^  hea^  dotids 
of  mist  hanging  around  the  mountayi 
side,  emerging  above  them  only  agakiiio 
enter  others.  Finally  it  cleared;  and 
over  the  mountains,  beyond  the  Talley 
yet  white  with  the  morning  dews,  they 
saw  ^e  red  sun  rise  elear  and  sparkMsg ; 
while  high  above  theh^  heads,  perched  en 
mountain  top  and  side,  loomed  out  the 
old,  gray,  time-worn  walls  of  SegnL  The 
wWura  came  to  a  halt  under  the  shade 
of  some  old  mulberry  trees,  and  our 
travelers  descended  to  leave  H  where  it 
was,  for  the  town  was  not  built  wit^  a 
view  to  the  entrance  of  carriages. 

SUNDAT    IN   TBS   CAMPAGNA. 

Leaving  the  f>ettura^  Aey  monnted 
the  steep  road,  seang  above  them  the 
ruined  walls,  once  the  ramparts  of  4he 
town,  crowned  by  gray  old  houses  with 
tiled  roofe  rising  one  ov^  the  et^,  aind 
soon  stored  liie  Maggiore  Gate  with  its 
round  arch,  its  arohitecturo  noting  a 
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time  when  Segni  was  not  quite  the  iin- 
known  place  it  now  is.  As  they  entered 
the  gate,  seeing  the  cleanly-dressed  coun- 
try people  seated  on  the  stone  benches 
under  its  shadow — the  women  with  their 
blue  woolen  shawls  formed  into  coi& 
fidling  over  head  and  shoulders,  loose 
and  pendent  white  linen  sleeves,  and 
black  woolen  boddices  tightly  laced, 
cahco  or  woolen  skirts,  and  dark  blue 
woolen  aprons  with  broad  bands  of  yel- 
low or  red;  while  the  men  wore  blue 
knee-breeches,  brown  woolen  stockings, 
Ind  blue  jackets,  with  here  and  there  a 
short  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  all  with 
blade  conical  felt  hats,  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  a  flower — noting  all  this, 
oor  artists  knew  it  was  Sunday  or  a 
festival     It  was  both. 

The  nuun  street  was  very  natrow — the 
bouses  so  close  together  that  a  donkey 
loaded  with  brush -wood  could  hardly 
scrape  through — and  so  steep  that  he 
had  hard  work  to  get  a  foot-hold  on  the 
smootii,  worn  stones  serving  to  pave  it. 
The  buildings  were  all  of  that  sombre 
gray  stone  so  picturesque  in  paintings, 
and  so  pleasant  for  the  eye  to  rest  on, 
yet  withal  suggesting  no  brilliant  ideas 
of  cleanliness  or  even  neatness.  The 
houses  were  rarely  over  two  stories  in 
bight,  the  majority  only  one  story,  and 
but  very  few  of  them  boasted  glazed 
window-frames,  board-shutters  letting  in 
light  or  keeping  out  rain.  Two  twists 
through  the  narrow  streets,  or  rather 
alleys,  a  right-angled  turn,  a  wheel  to  the 
left,  then  straight  forward  thirty  steps, 
and  lo!  they  were  in  the  inn,  aUas 
loeanda^  of  Gaetano.  As  soon  as  rooms 
could  be  given  them,  our  artists,  spite  of 
its  being  daylight,  took  a  long  nap, 
induced  by  traveling  all  night  without 
sleep. 

About  noon  the  landlord,  Gaetano, 
aroused  them  with  the  &ct  that  dinner 
was  ready.  They  made  a  hearty  meal, 
the  landlord  being  careful  to  wish  them 
*  f^ood  appetite '  before  they  commenced. 
When  it  was  over,  and  they  were  about 
to  rise  and  go  forth  to  discover  if  there 
was  a  cafS  in  the  town,  the  waiter-girl 
appeared  with  two  large  dishes,  on  one 


of  which  were  green  peas  in  the  pod, 
and  on  the  other  goat*8-milk  cheese. 

'  I  know  what  the  cheese  is  for,*  said 
Caper,  *  but  it  seems  to  me  an  odd  way, 
to  send  in  peas  for  the  guests  to  shell 
fbr  them.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Doxt^,  *as  they've  no 
opera-house  here,  it's  one  of  their  amuse- 
ments.' 

*  Can  you  tell  me,'  asked  Rocjean  of 
the  stout  waiter-girl,  *  what  we  are  to  do 
with  those  peas?' 

*Eht  Why,  Signor,  they  are  the  fruit. 
You  eat  them.' 

'Pods  and  all?' 

'Certainly ;  they  are  very  sweet  and 
tender.' 

'No,  thank  you.  You. can  take  them 
away.  Will  you  send  the  padrone 
here?' 

In  came  the  landlord,  and  then  and 
there  a  bargain  was  struck.  For  forty 
cents  a  day,  he  agreed  to  give  them  in- 
dividually : 

First  Breakfiist,  consisting  of  ^gs, 
bread,  butter,  fruit  in  season,  one  dish 
of  meat,  a  pint  of  good  wine,  and  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

Second.  Dinner;  soup,  boiled  meat, 
roast  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  butter, 
fish  occasionally,  one  pint  of  wine,  salad, 
dessert 

Third.  Supper;  one  dish  of  meat, 
bread,  butter,  salad,  and,  pint  of  wine. 

Fourth.  A  bedchamber  for  eadr  one, 
with  the  use  of  the  main  room.       ^ 

It  was  moreover  agreed  and  cove- 
nanted, that  for  the  extra  sum  of  two 
baiocchi  each  one,  he  would  provide  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  sugar  after  dinner. 

This  is  the  Italian  mode  of  proceeding ; 
and  when  you  have  done  thus,  you  will 
rarely  find  any  trouble,  either  in  receiv- 
ing what  you  have  agreed  for,  or  in  being 
overcharged.  Justice  to  Gaetano  Cola- 
jamo,  keeper  of  the  locanda  at  Segni, 
demands  that  it  should  be  here  witnessed 
that  he  faithfully  and  truly  kept  the 
agreement  thus  made;  that  after  six 
months  spent  with  him  by  Caper,  he 
found  that  Gaetano  had  acted  fairly, 
squarely,  honestly,  and  manfblly  with 
him,  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  until  he 
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shook  haads  at  partipg.    iUy  hia  Iribe 

increase ! 

Leaving  the  hotel,  they  ibuod  a  oaf<§ 
near  the  Maggiore  Gate;,  and  learned  that 
coffee  was  to  be  had  there  only  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals,  the  demand  ibr  it  on 
other  days  being  so  small  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  inake  it  After  coffee,  Gaper 
proposed  a  ramble  up-town,  and  the  trio 
sallied  out,  succeeding  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance, and  digging  their  heels  firmly 
in  the  pavement,  in  climbing  up  the 
main  street,  which  was  about  ten  feet 
wide  and  very  steep,  an  aogle  of  forty- 
Ave  degrees  about  describing  its  indina- 
tioD,  and  as  it  was  paved  with  limestone 
cubes  worn  smooth  by  the  iron  shoes 
of  clambering  horses  and  donkeys,  it 
was  difficult  at  times  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. The  irregularity  of  the  front  of 
the  houses  and  their  evident  want  of 
repairs,  in  fitct,  their  general  tumble- 
down look,  relieved  here  and  there  by 
a  handsome  middle-age  doorway  or  win- 
dow on  the  first  Boor,  while  the  second 
story  would  show  a  confused  modem 
wall  of  rubble-work  and  poverty-strick- 
en style  of  architecture  generally;  rll 
these  contrasts  brought  out  the  pictur- 
esque element  in  force.  As  they  passed 
a  row  of  iron-grated  windows  a  rough, 
hairy  hand  was  thrust  nearly  into  Roc- 
jean^s  fiice,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  bestow  a  baiocdio  for  charity  on 
the  owner. 

*  What  are  you  doing  in  there  ? '  asked 
Dexter. 

^Nothing,  nothing.  Santa  Maria!  I 
am  an  innocent  man.  I  never  did  any 
thing ;  I  never  will  do  any  thing  so  long 
as  I  live.' 

'  That's  the  reason  they  shut  you  up, 
perhaps.    You  aro  lazy,  an't  you  ? ' 

*  Never.  It's  because  I  have  been  too 
active.  So,  Signor,  give  me  a  few  baioc- 
chi,  for  I  am  tired  of  being  shut  up  in 
this  old  bottle,  and  if  they  will  let  me 
out  I  will  marry  her  to-morrow.' 

So  Rocjean  gave  him  a  few  baiocchi, 
asking  Caper  what  ho  thought  of  Uiis 
plan  of  allowing  jail-birds  to  sit  and 
sing  to  every  one  who  passed  by,  per- 


mitting the  inniajbes  of  the  prison  to  con- 
vive with  and  entertain  their  fiiends  \ 
.  They  had  hurdly  passed  the  prisoB 
before  three  horses,  sleekly  curried,  and 
with  ribbons  tied  to  their  manes  and 
tails,  w^«  led  past  them.  And  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  from  Dexter,  he 
learned  that  they  w^e  being  led  down 
to  the  stretch  of  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
town,  the  spur  connecting  the  conicid 
mountain  on  which  Segni  is  built,  with  the 
Volscian  mountains  in  its  rear.  This 
road  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  quite  level,  and  lined  on  both 
sides  with  fine  old  elm -trees,  giving 
goodly  shade;  it  was  used  as  a  raoe^ 
course,  and  the  three  horses  were  going 
down  to  run  a  Carriera  or  race.  Four 
horses  were  to  run  -bare-backed,  their 
riders  being  well  used  to  dispense  with 
saddles,  and  managing  to  guide  them 
with  a  rope  halter  in  lieu  of  bridle.  The 
purse  was  four  scudi,  (four  dollars.)  Two 
horses  were  to  run  at  a  time,  and  the 
race  was  then  to  be  run  off  by  the  two 
winning  horses. 

Anxious  to  conform  to  the  customs  <^ 
the  country,  including  Sabbath  quart^v 
races,  our  three  artists  retraced  their 
steps,  and  descending  the  main  street, 
were  soon  outside  the  gate  of  the  town. 
Selecting  a  good  position  in  the  shade 
where  they  could  soe  the  race  to  advan- 
tage, they  quietly  waited  for  the  races 
to  begin.  At  the  firing  of  a  gun,  down 
the  course  came  two  flying  bay  horses, 
ridden  by  boys,  who  lu^ged  them  on  to 
top  speed,  accelerated  by  the  shouts  of 
the  entire  population ;  the  smallest  horse 
won  that  heat  Again  the  gun  was  fired . 
and  now  the  two  other  horses,  a  dark 
bay  and  a  black,  came  thundering  along^ 
the  black  going  ahead  by  four  lengthy 
and  receiving  shouts  of  applause  as  // 
Diatolo  Beni$Hmo  f  Now  came  the 
real  pull,  for  the  two  winners  were  to 
try  off;  and  as  the  last  gun  sounded. 
Clatter,  whizz !  the  small  bay  and  the 
black  horse  fairly  flew  by,  neck  and 
neck;  imfortunately  the  black  bolted 
from  Uie  course  before  he  reached  the 
goal,  and  the  last  seen  of  him  he  was 
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soole  vh«re  on  top  of  a  hill  wHh  hk  legs 
white  with  lime,  whidi  he  had  picked 
up  dartnig  tfarou^  a  moitar-bed  where 
a  house  was  building.  The  bay^  horaey 
Mortadellck,  ridden  by  a  boy  named  bm^ 
BO,  won  this  Sunday  quarter^race ;  and 
though  the  horse  was  not  timed,  it  is 
safe  to  say^  the  time  was  good,  taking 
into  acGoont  &e  &ct  that  om  week-^lays 
be  brought  wood  down  the  mountain  on 
hie  back,  and  consequently  had  that 
pecnfiar  corkscrew  motion  incident  to 
his  pnrfcsaicivL 

.  The  race  orer.  Caper  proposed  their 
once  more  ascending  the  main  street 
and  making  a  bold  endeayor  to  disooTor 
the  top  of  the  town,  from  which  he  ar- 
gued there  must  be  a  fine  Tiew.  Sturdi- 
ly Bounting  up,  they  found  themselves 
at  last  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  paning  sereral  houses,  an  academy 
and  a  church,  found  before  them  a 
pleasant  walk  called  the  PianiUo,  whioh 
was  the  crown  of  the  conical  mountain, 
and  from  whence,  looking  over  the  Tal* 
ley  below  and  around  them,  they  saw 
fiff  off  the  Albanian  mountains  to  their 
front  and  left^  while  away  to  i^etr  ri^^ 
hand  and  fiMling  into  the  douds,  the 
diaan  of  |)ie  Abruzzi  showed  them  the 
confines  of  Naples.  From  this  wa& 
tiiey  saw  the  mountains  and  towQS  of 
San  Germano,  Santo  Padre  di  Regno, 
rAmara,  Frosinime,  Tooioes  Monte  Saa 
GtioTanni,  Veroli,  Ferentino,  Merino^  A^ 
nani,  Acnto,  Piglio,  Senrone,  Palianov 
Borate,  CiTiteUa,  Oleyano,  Saa  Vito^ 
Gapraniea,  Gennasaano,  Cave,  Palsstrl- 
na,  Vahnontone,  Montefortino,  Lognaoo, 
Zagarolo,  Colonna,  Eocoa  Priora>  and 
the  ndghboring  towns  of  Sgurgola,  Got- 
ga,  and  Gavignauo,  wi&  that  lovely 
yalley.  La  Yillamagna. 

Loet  in  admiration  of  the  apleadid 
panorama  befove  th«n,  our  artists  were 
not  at  first  aware  that  the  PianiUo  was 
fiist  filling  up  with  the  pe<q)le  who  had 
lately  attended  the  horae-raee;  belioT- 
ing  they  were  .attracted  here  by  the 
lorely  scenery,  they  only  admiiced  their 
good  taste,  when  Bo<9ean,  oyeiikearing 
two  of  the  Segnianfi,  discovered  that 
they  came  there  to  eiQoy  a  very  diffinsent 


speotader— that  of  La  Giostra  del  Per- 
(3k9iU>y  or 

SHALL-HOG  GAHE. 

What  this  mi^t  be,  our  artists  had  yet 
to  learn ;  it  sounded  sli^^y  sensual  for 
a  Sunday  amusement,  but  as  there  was 
a  bishop  in  the  town,  and  nothing  could 
consequently  be  permitted  that  would 
shook,  etc.,.  eta,  Ci4>er,  Rocjean,  uid 
Dexter  at  once  agreed  to  assist  the 
heads  of  the  church  in  their  pious  en- 
deatrors  to  cdebrate  the  day -^  as  the 
Romans  do.  Not  far  frt)m  where  they 
were  standing,  at  the  foot  of  wild  rocks 
and  the  ruina  of  an  old  Roman  watch- 
tower,  was  a  curious  baan  cut  in  thd 
solid  rock,  its  sides  lined  with  laige 
bftooks,  and  its  drcular  form  preserved 
entire;  its  depth  was  from  five  to  seven 
feet,  and  its  bottom  was  like  the  sides, 
paved  with  smooth  Mocks.  It  was  pcf^ 
ukdy  said  to  have  been  andently  a  cts- 
tem,  a  fish-^ank,  etc.,  but  nothing  was 
known  di^Qnitdy  as  to  its  oiiginal  pur- 
pose ;  it  now  served  for  thedrcua,  where 
the  Small-Hog  Game  was  annually  in- 
dulged in. 

About  twenty-two  o^dook,  (that  is, 
six  in  the  afternoon,)  the  audirace 
and  spectators — for  it  was  an  audible 
as  well  as  visible  entertainment — being 
asstmbled  and  desirous  for  the  perfonur 
aoce  to  commence,  whistled  simI  shouted 
shf^tly,  but  not  indecorously ;  for  the 
grand  army  of  the  town — seven  gen- 
darmes— ^were  around»  Our  three  artists 
mounted  up  the  rocks  overhaiiging  the 
dstem,  and  looked  down  on  the  heads 
of  the.  people.  They  saw  a  UK>usand  or 
two  female  heads,  mostly  with  light 
hair,  all  pulled  directly  back  from  the 
forehead,  twined  inte  a  knot  behind, 
aad  tied  with  a  piece  of  string,  while  a 
sQver  bodkm  a  foot  in  length,  run  in 
videwigrs,  hdd  it  tight  The  heads  of 
these  silver  hair-pins  indicated  the  mar- 
ried er  unmaitied  state  of  the  wearers ; 
tiie  formec  were  fii^hioiied  as  aooms  or 
iawer-buds,  while  the  latter  were  lull- 
blown  flowers  with  expanded  petals. 
The  isMi  of  these  women  were  tanned, 
but  rud<|y  health  wa«  there  and  robust 
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forms ;  and  you  saw  among  ihon  all  a 
very  happy,  contented,  ignorant  look, 
showing  a  satisfied  condition  of  heart, 
without  endless  longings  for  the  unat- 
tainable and  dim  —  they  always  had 
*  the  dim  *  about  them  in  the  shape  oi 
the  one-horse  lamps  of  the  country,  a 
saucer  of  oil  with  a  piece  of  twine 
hanging  over  the  edge  for  a  wick.  By 
the  way,  the  Acadiens  on  Bayou  La 
Fourche  in  Louisiana  haye  the  same 
'  lampion  *  light ! 

The  dress  of  these  women  was  plain, 
but  strong  and  serviceable.  White  shirts 
in  full  folds  covered  neck  and  bosom,  the 
sleeves  hanging  fixmi  the  shoulder  in 
large  folds,  a  boddice  of  dark  blue  cloth 
was  laced  tightly  around  th^r  waists, 
while  skirts,  generally  of  dark  blue  cloth, 
hang  in  heavy  lines  to  their  ankles. 

The  men,  assembled  there  to  the  num^ 
ber  of  about  two  thousand,  were  aGcoo- 
tred  in  blue  cloth  jackets,  (which  r^ely 
have  the  owners*  arms  in  the  sleeve,  but 
are  worn  as  doaks,)  red  waistooats  of 
startlingly  crimson  color,  and  blue  small 
clothes,  while  conical  black  felt  hats, 
adorned  here  and  there  with  flowers, 
served  for  head-coverings.  A  large  as- 
semblage of  children,  dressed  and  un- 
dressed, filled  up  the  gaps. 

Suddenly,  Bang^  Bangity  Bang !  and 
a  row  of  small  mortars  were  fired  off  in 
succession,  and  a  small  boy  with  a  ban- 
ner in  his  hands,  and  an  Irish  pennant 
in  his  wake,  appeared  marching  slowly 
along.  On  the  banner  was  a  painting 
of  a  small  black  hog  between  two  men, 
each  armed  with  brooms,  who  seemed 
bent  on  sweeping  it  out  of  existence ; 
over  these  were  the  words : 

OIOSTRi.  DEL    PORCaURTO. 

Then  came  six  conUidini,  young  men 
and  stout,  each  aitned  with  a  broom 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  made  of 
rushes  tied  together,  resembling  •  our 
birch -brooms  without  their  handles. 
They  entered  the  arena  or  cistern,  and 
tiien  each  one  throwing  aside  his  hat^  had 
a  large  linen  bag  coming  to  a  point  at  the 
top,  tied  over  his  head  and  throat,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see. 


On  e*di  of  these  bags  a  comical  hce 
was  roughly  painted.  To  the  right  leg 
of  each  man  a  cow-bell  was  tied ;  with 
their  brooms  swinging  a  preparatory 
flourish,  the  six  stood  ready  to  com- 
mence the  game.  The  small  hog  was 
then  turned  into  the  cistern,  announcing 
his  presence  by  sundry  squeals.  Now 
the  g^me  fairly  begins :  WluBh  I  sound 
the  brooms  as  they  are  whisked  here, 
there,  every  where,  in  attempts  to  strike 
the  hog ;  one  man  giving  a  strong  blow, 
strikes  another  one  who  was  stooping 
down  to  arrange  his  garters,  where  he 
dislikes  to  be  struck,  and  instantly  the 
one  struck  runs  a  muck,  hitting  wildly 
left  and  ri^t  Two  or  three  men  charge 
on  one  aiu3ther  and  brooms  fly  in  splin- 
ters all  round.  One  champion  got  a 
head-blow  and  had  his  wind  knocked 
out  by  another  blow  simultaneously; 
round  they  go,  and  at  it  they  go,  beating 
the  air  and  eadh  othec,  while  the  wreath 
of  honoiv  aliu  small  hog,  keeps  turning 
up  his  head,  minriating  the  chances  and 
making  fierce  rushes  eveiy  time  he  sees 
a  broom  approadiing  him ;  he  must 
have  practiced  in  the  game  before,  he 
manages  so  well  to  avoid  bdng  hit  The 
six  men  being  unable  to  hil^tbe  hog, 
grew  angry,  and  one  of  them,  unmindful 
of  t^e  fa^  that  his  small  clothes  had 
burst  open  at  the  knee,  and  his  stodc- 
ings  were  around  his  shoes,  terribly 
batters  another  combatant,  who  strives 
in  vain  to  dodge  him.  Then  the  six 
shouted  truce,  and  pulling  off  thdr  caps, 
declared  that  the  small  hog  must  have 
the  bell  tied  to  him  also,  so  that  like  a 
beacon  (or  bacon)  he  might  warn  the 
cruisers  of  his  whereabouts.  This  ar- 
ranged, and  the  caps  being  again  tied 
on,  they  recommence  the  game  with 
renewed  spirit  One  man  ignoUy  raised 
his  helmet,  alia$  nose-bag,  to  see  where 
the  small  hog  was  keeping  himself;  and 
then  made  a  rush  tea  him,  whereupon 
one  of  three  umpires,  a  very  lean  man 
wiiSi  nervous  twitches,  rushed  at  tiie 
man  in  a  great  state  of  excit^nent,  and 
collared  hhn  amid  tiie  disapproving 
shouts  of  the  speetatora;  he  let  him 
go  up<Mi  t)^  and  tlie  other  two  ompira, 
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who  were  &t  men,  jumping  into  the  cis- 
tern to  take  away  their  lean  brother, 
reoelTed  sereral  yiolent  blows  on  the 
road,  finally  leading  away  the  thin  man 
in  a  high  state  of  twitches,  oommmii- 
cating  themselves  to  his  stove-pipe  hat, 
(only  one  on  the  ground,)  and  to  a  large 
cane  he  tried  to  hold.  A  ludcy  blow 
from  one  of  the  gamesters  struck  the 
hog,  and  there  was  a  cessation  of  hitting; 
interrupted  by  an  outside  eontadino  of 
the  tight-built  style  breaking  through 
the  gendarmes  and  umpires  and  jumping 
into  the  middle  of  the  dstem,  beginning 
a  fearfbl  battle  of  words  with  the  man 
who  hit  tiie  hog,  interrupted,  howeyer, 
by  two  of  the  gendarmes,  who  collared 
him  and  led  him  off  up  the  steps,  his 
legs  yery  stiff^  his  body  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  his  head  turned 
round  to  give  a  few  last  fierce  words  to 
the  hog-hitter.  The  man  would  havd 
made  a  good  bandit,  on  canvas,  with  his 
bronaed,  bearded  fiu^  flashing  eyes, 
conieal  hat,  savage  features,  broad  shirt- 
coQor,  red  sash  aroiuid  his  waist,  and 
lealfher  gaiters,  showing  he  rode  horses 
and  came  from  down  in  the  plain. 

The  game  recommenced,  and  by  good 
luck  the  broom-swinger  who  hit  the  hog 
the  first  blow,  hit  him  twice  more ;  and 
the  regulation  being  that  whoever  first 
strudL  the  bog  three  blows  should  win 
him,  the  successful  hog-hunter  bore  off 
the  small  hog  on  his  back,  having  at  the 
same  time  to  cany  the  standard  above 
described.  The  cheers  of  beauty  and 
ugliness  accompanied  the  hog  and  stand- 
ard-bearer, as  jerking  down  his  head 
the  umpire  pvdled  off  his  head- bag, 
showii^  the  fiuw  of  Bruno,  the  butcher, 
who  kept  a  bull-dog.  A  great  many 
friends  surrounded  him,  patting  him  on 
the  back — Ad  Aoif  a  hog  to-be  oaten  f 

So  ended  the  Qame  of  the  Small- 
Hog. 

After  this  was  all  over,  a  Tombola 
came  off  in  front  of  the  church,  and  our 
three  artists  having  purchased  tidcets 
for  this  Sunday  lottery,  in  order  to  keep 
the  day  as  the  rest  of  the  pe<^e  did, 
and  not  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
oeniwe  ef  b^ing  eccentric,  had  an  op- 


portunity of  seeing  its  beneficial  work- 
ing —  for  those  who  got  it  up  1 

The  Tombola  finished,  there  was  a 
good  display  of  fire-works ;  in  the  still 
night  air  of  the  Sabbath  the  fiery  snakes 
and  red  serpents,  blue  fires  and  green, 
darting  flames  and  forked  lights,  re- 
minded our  artists  of  a  large  painting 
over  the  Maggiore  Gate  of  the  town, 
where  a  lot  of  the  condemned  are  expir- 
mg  in  a  very  vermiHon-colored  Inferno-^ 
condemned,  perhaps,  for  Sabbath-break- 
Ingl 

Returning  to  thefar  inn  to  supper,  the 
landlord  handed  them  a  note  without 
address,  wISich  he  said  had  been  sent 
iheax  by  the  GoniSiloniere  of  the  city, 
who  had  called  upon  them  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  they  were  strangers  there. 
Gaper  opening  the  envelope,  found  in  it 
tho  Mowing  printed  invitation  to  attend 
a  concert  to  be  given  that  night  at  the 
Palaazo  Gomunale,  in  honor  of  the  day : 

*  IL  OOirVAlOHZEBI 
•DIXLA  CITTA'  DI  SBONI 
*  Invita  11  sigi.  Bocjean,  CapefTlDcxter  ad 
intervoDlre  alP  Aocademia  di  Musica  che  ti 
teni  nella  Sala  del  Palauo  Comunale  il  gi- 
omo  18  Luglio  alle  ore  91  pom.  per  festeg- 
giare  la  ricorrenia  del  Protettore  S.  Bnmo.» 

*It  sounds  well,*  said  Dexter;  ^but 
both  of  you  have  seen  the  tumble-down, 
ruined  look  of  the  old  town,  or  city,  as 
they  call  it ;  and  the  inhabitants,  as  lar 
as  I  have  seen  them,  don't  indicate  a 
very  select  audience  for  the  concert* 

*  Select  audience  be  hanged  t  it's  ibis 
very  selectness  that  is  no  selectness, 
that  makes  your  En^h  and  a  part  of 
our  American  society  a  dreary  bore,* 
broke  in  Caper ;  ^Fve  come  up  here  in 
the  mountains  to  be  firee,  and  if  the 
Gonfidoniere  bids  me  welcome  to  a  pal- 
ace where  the  nohilitd  await  me,  with 
music,  I  shall  not  ask  whether  they  are 
select  or  not^  but  go.' 

*  I  think,'  spoke  Rocjean,  *  we  should 
go;  it  win  be  the  eariestway  to  acknow- 
ledge the  attention  shown  us,  and  prob- 
ably the  pleasantest  to  the  one  who  sent 
it    I  am  going.' 

It  therefore  came  to  pass  that  near 
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the  hour  not^d  in  the  inribition,  Roc- 
jean  and  Caper,  inquiring  the  direction 
to  the  Palazzo  Comunale  of  the  landlord, 
went  forth  to  discoTer  its  whereabouts, 
leaving  Dexter  to  hunt  scorpions  in  the 
sitting-room  of  the  inn,  or  study  the 
stars  from  its  balcony. 

Climbing  up  the  main  street,  now 
quite  dark  save  where  the  lamp  of  a 
stray  shrine  or  two  feebly  lit  up  a  few 
feet  around  it,  they  soon  ibund  the  pal- 
ace, the  lower  story  of  which  held  the 
post  -  office  and  various  other  offices. 
After  passing  a  gendarme  on  g^ard  at 
tiie  door,  they  found  themselyes  in  a 
not  very  light  hall  leading  to  the  second 
story ;  mounting  a  flight  of  stairs,  there 
stood  another  soldier  oh  guard ;  a  door 
suddenly  was  thrown  open,  and  then  a 
burst  of  light  showed  ihem  a  large  hall 
with  lofty  ceilings,  ihe  walls  hung  with 
red  and  golden  ti^;>eBtry  and  with  its 
rich  medieval  groined  firohes  and  gilded 
cornices,  resembling,  after  all  the  ruins 
and  decay  of  the  town,  a  castle-hall  in 
fairy-land  rather  than  a  positively  real 
earthly  room.  Daszled  by  the  brilliance 
of  the  scene,  Rocjean  and  Caper  were 
standing  near  the  door  of  entrance,  when 
a  tall,  stout,  and  very  handsome  man, 
leaving  a  circle  of  ladies,  at  once  ap- 
proached them,  and  introducing  himself 
as  the  Gonfaloniere  of  the  city,  with 
much  courtesy  showed  them  to  seats 
among  the  *most  reserved  of  the  re- 
served.' Tliere  sat  the  Bishop  of  the 
Commune  in  purple  silk  robes,  with  an 
inch-wide  golden  chiin  over  his  breast, 
animatedly  conversing  vnth  a  dashing 
Roman  lady,  startingly  handsome,  wHh 
solitaire  diamond  ear-rings  Wishing  light, 
while  the  lace  on  her  dress  would  have 
caused  deaths  of  envy  in  one  of  our 
country  villages.  The  Governor  of  the 
Province  was  there,  a  quiet,  grave  gen- 
tleman, earnest  enough  in  his  duties  to 
be  respected,  and  evidently  a  ^vorite 
with  several  ladies  who  also  shone  in 
diamonds  and  with  the  *ah*  noble'  so 
mucli  adored  by  Dexter.  A  wariike 
looking  priest  whom  Caper  aftwward 
found  out  was  the  chapkdn  of  a  rai- 
ment of  soldSers,  and  by  no  means  afraid 


of  gn^-jttice,  wm  also  there ;  and  with 
numerous  distinguished  men  and  beau- 
tifbl  woman  including  o&e  or  two  of  th« 
Stelle  d^Anagm,  or  Stars  of  Anagni,  «s 
the  nobility  of  that  town  are  caUed, 
made  with  their  rich  dresses  and  comrte- 
oos  manners  sudi  a  picture — so  start- 
lingly  m  contrast  with  the  out-door  lile 
that  our  artists  had  seen,  that  they  h«v« 
never  forgotten  it  to  this  day«  The  con- 
cert for  which  the  invitation  was  given 
soon  commenced.  The  sdection  of  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  pieces  was  made 
with  good  judgment,  and  the  singecs 
who  came  from  Rome,  and  had  beea 
seleeted  for  their  ability,  sung  with  a 
skill  and  grace  that  proved  &ey  knew 
that  theor  audience  had  nice  jodguM&t 
and  critical  oars. 

The  concert  was  over:  and  having 
made  their  acknowledgments  to  the 
ChmfSiloniere  for  the  pleasure  they  had 
reoehred  through  his  invitation,  our  two 
artists,  lightmg  segars,  walked  up  to  the 
Pianilio,  where  the  rising  moon  gvre 
them  a  s^endid  view  of  the  Campagna 
and  mountain-bounded  horixon*  Thus 
ended  their  first  day  in  Segni,  and  their 
first  Sunday  in  the  Gampagna, 

LA  TBIOLIA. 

The  sickles  were  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light, felMng  the  ripened  wheat  in  the 
valley,  when  our  three  artists,  having 
previoai^y  arranged  the  matter  with  a 
certdn  Segnian  named  Bruno,  stood  one 
morning  early,  waiting  his  appearance 
with  horses,  to  carry  them  down  the 
mountain  to  a  ikrm  betonging  to  Prince 
Dotia,  called  the  Pi<«ibinara.  Thero 
they  were  go4ng  to  see  a  trivia  or 
thuBShing  of  wheat  with  horses. 

'  Hero  he  comes^'  said  Ciq>er,  ^  with  a 
piebald  horse  and  a  bay  mare  Mid  an 
iron-gray  mule.  Let's  toss  up  for  a 
choice.* 

The  mule  fell  to  Caper:  mounting 
him  gayly,  and  calling  to  the  others  to 
folk>w,  he  led  the  way  with  their  guide 
down  the  steep  street  of  tiie  town  until 
they  reached  the  road  outside  of  ikke 
gate,  when  the  others  coming  up,  the 
party  amUed  along  down  the  monatnin 
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fMd.  In  abcmtr  mi  hour  tbej  roMdiad 
the  plain,  and  fifteen  minutes  more 
bronght  them  to  the  pld,  iyy-coYered, 
rained  fivtress  of  the  middle  ages,  called 
thePiomlMnara :  paaaing  this,  thej  Boon 
reached  an  open  field,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  near  a  smaH  cabin,  they  found 
quite  a  number  of  harTeeters  engaged 
piH^  up  shearea  of  wheat  in  a  circle  on 
a  spot  of  ground  preriously  lereled  and 
hardened  until  it  presented  a  sur&ce  aa 
even  as  a  bam^loor. 

While  they  wore  inquiring  of  the 
harvesters  as  to  the  time  when  the 
threshing  would  oonmenoe^  a  fine-lodir 
ing  man,  mounted  on  a  fi^ry,  fiill-blooded 
dkestnut  horse,  rode  up,  and  politely 
saluting  the  three  artists,  mquired  of 
them  if  they  were  not  desirous  of  bmt 

Roojean  answered  that  it  was  for  that 
purpose  they  had  come  there,  having 
learned  in  Sc^gni  that  the  horses  would 
begin  the  threshing  that  morning. 

The  horseman  then  introduced  himself 
as  Prince  Dorians  agent  for  the  Piombi- 
nara  and  £urmer  of  the  estate,  apd  gave 
them  a  warm  welcome ;  being  veiy  glad, 
he  said,  that  the  triglia  would  not  begin 
until  the  afternoon,  since  he  hoped  it 
would  g^ve  him  in  the  mean  time  the 
pleasure  of  lowing  them  the  estate, 
and  extending  the  rough  hospitality  of 
the  Ctunpaans  to  them. 

Our  artists,  acknowledging  his  pdite- 
ness,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Signer 
Sroole,  as  he  was  generaUy  called,  and 
i^qn  his  proposing  a  ride  around  the 
estate,  accompanied  him.  They  fiirst 
visited  the  old  ruin,  riding  in  throu^ 
what  was  formeriy  its  main  entrance. 
Once  inside^  they  found  the  lower  walls 
suftciently  entire  to  give  them  an  idea 
of  the  size  and  form  of  the  old  fortress. 
At  one  end  they  found  tiie  ruins  of  a 
small  chapel,  where  even  yet  the  txaoes 
of  fipeaeo-painting  oould  be  seen  on. its 
walls ;  near,  this  arose  a  tall,  square 
tower,  ivy-^iad  to  its  very  summit,  froni 
whence  a  fiook  of  hawks  were  fiying  in 
and  out;  the  lightning  had  so  sbftttered 
its  walls,  that  it  threatened  every  mo- 
ment to  foil,  yet  in  this  dilapidated  state 
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it  had  remained  for  years,  and  was  re- 
garded, therefore,  as  an  '  un-tumbling ' 
curiosity.  After  some  timo  spent  here, 
which  Bext^  improved  by  making  a 
pencil-sketch  of  the  valley  and  acgaoent 
mountains,  Signor  Ercole  leading  the 
way,  th^  rode  throuf^  a  smidl  woods 
where  herds  on  herds  of  black  hogs 
were  feeding,  to  the  pasture -groimds 
where  the  brood-mares  and  colts  of  the 
Prince  were  seen  graangtogetlier.  Over 
a  hundred  head  of  the  purest  blood- 
stock were  here,  and  Dexter,  who  was 
thoroug^y  conversant  with  horse-flesh, 
passed  the  h%hest  encomiums  of  praise 
on  many  of  the  animals.  Riding  on, 
they  next  saw  quite  a  number  of  oxen, 
but  the  supwmtendent  informed  them 
that  theae  were  only  a  few  kept  to  per- 
form the  form-work,  the  large  herds  be- 
longing to  the  estate  being  at  this  season 
of  the  year  driven  miles  away  to  food 
upon  otiier  lands  of  the  Prince.  C(m- 
tinuing  their  ride,  tho  party  next  came 
to  the  wheat-fields,  extending  for  and 
wide,  like  those  of  Illinois,  for  a  hundred 
acres  or  more:  here  the  harvesters,  most 
of  whom  Were  from  the  Abruzzi,  were 
busily  engaged,  men  and  women,  in 
loading  the  large  carts  with  wiieat- 
sheafo,  the  grain  being  aU  cut,  and  con- 
sequently many  of  the  laborers  having 
returned  to  their  distant  homes.  Re- 
turning from  the  fields,  Signor  Enx)le 
now  invited  them  to  enter  the  form- 
house.  This  was  a  very  large  stotte 
house  whitewashed,  looking  as '  tiiey 
approached  it  more  like  a  ganison  fyr 
several  regiments  than  a  residence  for  a 
fow  fomilies,  and  a  store-house  for  agri- 
cultural implements  and  crops.  The 
lower  floor  of  this  long  building  was 
taken  up  with  stables  and  offices,  but 
mounting  a  widis  stone  staircase,  our 
artists  found  themselves  in  a  laige  room 
scrupulously  neat,  with  whitewashed 
walls^  voy  high  ceifings,  and  wh^ 
guns,  dogi^  tables,  account-books,  stone 
floors  and  rou^^  seats^  making  a  ourioufi 
mingliiig  of  monastery,  squire^s  office, 
sportsman's  diamber,  and  social  haU, 
for  nosooner  had  ^gnor  Ercole  se«a&  his 
guests  ccoifortsbly  seated,  than  lus  serv- 
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dlah  of  Htq  ooato  to  Ughi  th«m,  iMiwnl 
ba^^JeatpC  winc^  ai»i  aim  -of  capital  old 
Sa^^biNft  di  Ki^ioU,  m  liquor  ihtt  Is  M- 
tTMbJUg,  dnuik,  as  it  should  H  >*3tli« 
8«l9d  •Uovmoa  of  .ira4er* 
/Piittifr.ir«8.fl«nr§d  »t  w  eariyhoyi^ 
fvilk  a.pffofti^n  of  Mch-disli  tka(t  wonM 
hATexMgbtaned  an  eocmomicftl  YankM 
iMKUs^wil^  Six  roMl  dndiws  were  not 
QQosidemd  :i^  aU  too  meajr  for  the  flT« 
pKMis  Mt  tail^leT^  tlie  Alth  bdog  «  jollj 
oldr  giiitlenuwDt,  mn  undo  to  tiM.  Sigpor 
Eto^  Theplatei.ofmMoaroiii  looked 
aft.it  Chtfgtntu*  had  ordered  it --^  the 
a«b^. JBiig^t  htm^ibeen  fnt  in  a  biuhol 
vmmtfh  ^^  bread  hoeQ,.aarried  in  4 
<MbeyH6art|.  wd.the  wiBe.-^ahem I  ia 
the  eKpreael^  laogoeiKe  of  the  Celtic 
there  was  'luehinf^  of  ii^' 

Bjit  ev(en;a  CamtMigiia  dioner  with  & 
fam^Gemral  will  hare  an  end^  and 
^eo  our  friendt  had  fliushed  thfiir% 
thigit  areae  aad  went  dreamiljf  forth  to 
tlM,  before -mentioned  aqam'a  office 
iiibfre  ihio^  lightod  segace,  while  thej 
draxdc,  anwU  cupa  of  blade  ooi^  and 
gipod  out  of  tl»  open  windowa  to  the 
dtetanl  jsieuntiansy  xiaing  hr  aboTe  the 
pUn^alec^iBg  in  the  amnmer  siiD,.aad 
huahod'  to  aletp  bj  the  unoeaaing  eong 
of:,th».  ciealaa  aharply  cryiDg  from  kaf 
and  blade  of  giMB* 

About  three  o*dock  in  theaftenieon* 
man  came  toinform  the  SignorSroc^e  that 
ih^  nuums  and  oolte  h»d  been  dsvea 
into  the  oonal,  and  oorpertj  aoeordini^ 
walkad  out  to  see  them  lanoed  prior  to» 
their  perjfoimaQce  in  the  ring.  Aatfaej 
approached  the, corral,  they  aaw  the 
Uooded  aniinalft  cirding  around  the 
inobsure,  i^>pacentl7  aware  ^lat  they 
would  Boon  be.  called  on  to  do  aooie 
work~lbe  only  woik,  in  fiust»  the  nu^r* 
it^  oi  them  had  to  do  the  whole  year 
throttc^  Taking  a  laaao  fimn  one  of 
the^  men,  Signor  Sroole  altered  the  kk* 
doaure  And  ainf^ing  out  a  fine4ookiaig> 
bay  mare,  be  •threw  the  laaao^tiia  nooea 
endroling  her  nedc  aa  she  dashed  iatu 
wayd,  bringing  her  iq)  all  wtandingi  flatf 
isfted  with  thaa  performance,  he.  handed 
her.  oyer  to  one  of  the. 


har  with  a  haKaiv  *e^  m^ 
again  swnng  the  laaso,  catohing  at  laafc 
twetre  horsea  and  mares.  One  knag 
baiter  was  now  attadied  to  siar  of  tha 
■■hnwln,  and.a  drwertaldngrit.MB  hand» 
led  them  toward  the  apqt  where  the 
beaten  eaoth  wm  covsaed  with^aheaii  of 
wheat  studing'ett^end  anaiagainsi  4n 
ether  in  a  dnda  ef  flay  tlrirty  m  ior^ 
foet  in  diaB^er;  another  dvim  foaten* 
ing  six  «therB,.horaea  ead'OareB^  to^  an*^ 
other  long  halter,  led  thcm-to  the  side 
opposito  tbeflrst six.  As abon as  they 
ware  atationed,  waging  long  *  laahai 
whips^  plungai  .^acad  Want  tha  wild 
hoaaes^  jumping  intoitha  iihml  ahaaiin 
beeaatfhi j^  rearing,  ■.  squaating,  kirfring^ 
Iftshingmal  their hoofo^ ttheiri^^ atast- 
ing  foom  tiaeir  headsy -while  aadidviviir 
stood  firm  in  one  spot,  wbiriing^hiawhip* 
laskand  haeping  his  team  wittan  a  dr- 
de  one  half,  of  whkh  was  in^faa^idiaBt 
and  the  otiMT  half  ootsida.  Uuatfaeae 
were  three. qvdea,  ^ma  of  wheal  and  tjia 
othar  two  dasoribed  'bytha  heasea  as 
tiii^  dashed  wildly  around,  the  drireaa 
slumting,  the  wheat  fying  and  i  being 
quiddy  thrashed  under  the  awift^aoateg 
hoofo  of  the  t«v«ivefo«r-ktaf^iflailal 

Oaper  and  Deaoter,  waarmeanwliila  aa 
busy  aa  th^  coiid  he  aketdiing  tha 
Boene  before  thcim;and'«ndeKToring^4o 
oatc|i  notoa  of '  tite  firat  plunges  aad 
exdted  motions  x£  the  faorsea.  Tha 
aetiTo  motii^power  jof  the  foregmund 
finished,  with  a.  hasty  akehA  of  the  91* 
ondnntrh  at  tiia  riglijt  hand,  in  the  mkl* 
^Ua  ground  the  Campagna  with  ito  con)<> 
fields  and  ruined  towaB%^wfail»  in  Hia 
distance  the  Lepini  monntohis  stretched 
away  into  doud4and^^alL  aAirded  n 
sketeh  from  whidi  botii  Cbiper  and  Dex- 
ter aftenrard  made  two'aery  excellent 
paintings. 

Tha  aketohes  finished,  Signor  Sreola 
faisistBd  upon  the  wtiata  taking^a  all^' 
rop-oop  with  him  beforathey  tolt-for 
Segpgi^  and  accordingly  aoooaapanying 
fafanio.  thaiiouseiy  th^  diank  sneoeas  to 
their  hogpitahle  entaftainef^  and  depart^ 
ed  highiypleaaed  witi^  tUs  Rdpresenta^ 
tiveMaa  It  ia^lda^dass-^the  "inteltf- 
ganfrProdncsfn  of  4he  itapol  States  •*- to 
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wlM>m^e iftii^  Idok ibr itttlie Hfb  Hist 
wflr  keep  iSiAt  worff^ut  old  body  gulfr- 
d€»itiy  Animated  to  tot  until  Kegene- 
i^ted  Itily  c«h  take  it  in  huid,  see  it 
de6bntty  buried,  and  over  its  toU&b 
achieve  &  brilliant  (\iture. 

MAmmQ  M  Muam. 

Segni  nugfat  w^  boast  of  ber  bogs 
and  donkeys.  As  the  son  rose,  a  wild- 
looking  ftllOw  stood  by  tbe  Haggiore 
Gatr  and  blew'on  a  long  bom  many 
mtt^  blaMA;  &en  ft^au  aU  the  streets 
and-  lilleyB  niched  ottt  bladt  bogs  to- 
m«dtiiOtnly,  to  t^' number  of  one  hnn- 
di^  at  waffr%  and  flowed  tiiefar  pastor 
wWi  the*  boita,  toi  tiito  Md  or  fbrest 
Tbere  be  guarded  them  all  day,  and  at 
sQsm^  biougnt  them  back  to  the  town , 
wiiton  ar'sooik  as  they  reached  the  gate, 
the  herd-  scr|larated,  "and  right  and  left, 
at^top^speed,*  ereff  hog  hastetied  to  biff 
own  bouse.  Poor  as  the  ietobittotft 
wtBT^  yet  "among  the  ftire  thousand  of 
th^m'liriqg  fo  tite  town,  besidetf  oount- 
le«s  Hade  bogs,  they  t>wtted  oVer  two 
hundred  and  fifty  donkeys  laid  mules, 
the*  mijdritj^  donke3rs  of  the  longest- 
eared^  amaBast-body  breed  yod  can  oon- 
celte.  OoMing  Httle  if  ahy  tidng  to 
supporf  them,  they  were  exodlent  labor- 
sSTfing^macbhies,  and  did  ^bree  quarters 
of  ftework  thati  in  our  country  Woidd' 
hitie  been  done  by  bod  and  wbeelbar- 
Tow*  labor.  Very  sure-footed,  ihey  were' 
weQ  Wculated  for  tratdingihe  mount- 
ain-roads around ;  and  with  their  ienor- 
mdus  saddle^  a  direct  copy  of  those 
now  used  m  Sgypt,  of  course  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  two  animat-painters, 
who  determined  to  secure  a  good'  sped-' 
men,  and  msikea  sketch  of  dondcey  and 
saddle. 

The  most  comical-lookkig  one  in  the 
town  bcflonged  to  a  cross,  il^tempered, 
u|^  brdte  of  »  hunchback,  who,  as  soon 
as  be  leamedthat  the  artists  wanted  to 
pdhtt  bim,  uiiked  audi  a  price  for  bis 
kMiA  Ihatthey  found  themsehnes  obliged 
to  gNe  tip  an  hopes  of  taking  bis  portrait 
Oikr  mondng^  as  Caper  was  walking  out 
of  Ibe  bin-door,  be  nearly  tumbled  over 
a  KtOB, '  Mti-bufot,  dhttfaiuthre  doBBey 


that  bad"  a  isaddle  on  bis  bade,  resem- 
bling, witti  this  on' him,  a  bfoken-backed 
xiibbit  Caper  WW  charmed  ;'aodiw  big 
stood  there  lost  in  adminUJon,  a  podr 
little  lame  boy  came  tttof^g  up,  and 
catddng  Long  Ears  by  the  rope  halteif,* 
was  lea<fing  him  sway,  wbm  the  artidif 
stopped  bim  and  asked  bim  whom  ft  b^ 
longed  ta  The  small  boy,  probably  not 
understanding  Caper,  or  alhiid  of  hitt^^  ' 
made  no  ansWer,  but  re^lut^ly  pulled 
swky  tire  donkey  to  k  gateway  1ea<fitijg 
into  a  garden,  at  tbe  end  Of  which  wis  U 
half-ndned  old  hoose.  Our  artist  fot^ 
lowed  bhn  in,  when,  raising  bis  ey^s' 
toward  the  boose;  he  saw  leaning  fronA 
one  of  the  wimibws,  her  figure  mai<k^ 
boldly  against'  tiie  darit  grity  of  thd 
boo^  a  strftjngly  beautiful  woman. 
There  was  an  air  of  neatness  in  hei' 
di^ura,  a  certain  care  of  her  hair,  that 
was  an  hnprovement  over  any  of  thli 
othbr  female  Segniians'  be  hiid  "yet  seen. 

*Can  you  tell  me,'  said  Caper,  poifift- 
ing  td  the  donk«y,  *wbo  ownfi  thit 
animal?' 

*Padrofie  mio;!  own  bim,'  said'th^*^ 
woman. 

*I  wsntto  paint  him.*  ' 

*  Da  you  V  replied  the  beauty*.  Whose 
name  Caper  learbed  was  Margarita^' 
and  she  asked  this  with  a  rery  aston- 
ished look. 

^I  do,  indeed  I  <fo.  It  will  not  huft 
bhii.' 

'No,  I  don't  bdieve  it  wUL  He  7d 
very  ugly  and  sun-burnt.  I  thiiifc  it' 
wfll  fanprovB  ym,'  said  Margarita  6>n.' 
fldeotly. 

Caper  didn't  see  bow  the  there  takine 
bis portrtut  Would  improve  the  animal; 
but  ttdnkfng  it  might  'be  meaht  for  a 
compliment^  he  assented,  adding  that  he ' 
would  pay  a  ikir  price  for  himself  and^ 
bis  firiend  to  be  allowed  to  have  th^' 
donkey,  all  saddled,'  for  two  or  three" 
hours   every  dky  when  be  was'nc^t' 


That  very  day,  about  four  o'd6dc  ih" 
the  afternoon,  C^er  and  Deiter,  bavin^^ 
prepared  Hidr  sketching -paper^  witn 
colors  on  pallet,  mall-sticks  in  hand^  and 
uiiUd  on  caiQp-stools  in  the^  sbade'of  a 
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waU,  were  busj  sketofalng  in  Mai|;arite^ 
gguniNi,  tiie  donkey  held  by  the  littie 
iMneboy,  and  fed  Dron  time  to  time  wHb 
Qorn-meal  in  order  to  keq>  him  steady* 
Margarita  was  seated,  witii  a  little  duld 
in  her  arms,  on  a  fli|^  of  old  wooden 
steps  leading  to  ^e  second  story  of  her 
house;  and  with  her  bright  orims<m 
boddioev  ^nd  white  Mling  linen  stoereSy 
'  and  shirt  gathered  in  folds  orer  her 
bosom,  while  her  daik  blue  skirts,  and 
dark  apron  with  brilliant  gdd  and  red 
stripes,  were  draped  aroond  her  as  she 
sat  on  the  stairs,  looked  exactly  like 
ene  of  Bapbael*s  MadmiT^  aUa  F^twb^ 
TWA.  Her  Isige  eyes  followed  seriously 
every  morement  of  the  painters.  Caper, 
leirning  that  she  was  a  widow,  did  not 
know  but  what  her  affections  were  stn^ 
i«g  his  way. 

^  I  say,  Dexter,  don't  yon  think,  now^ 
she's  regarding  us  pretty  doady  ?  * 

^  I  am  sure  it's  the  deokey  is  next  her 
hearty  and  it  is  more  than  probable  she's 
ttiere  onwatoh  to  ke^  us  from  stealing 
it  D'ye  notice  the  manner  she's  eyeing 
the  paints  ?  Every  time  my  Imish  goes 
near  the  yermilioD,  and  I  move  my  stool,- 
her  eyes  brighten*  I  wonder  what's  up 
around  tiie  gate  Aero  I  Hanged  if  half 
the  dd  women  and  ofaUdren  around  towxt 
an't  assembled  there  i    Leok.^ 

Caper  looked,  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  a  crowd  of  heads ;  a»d  not  content 
with  standing  at  the  gateway,  they  ba* 
gin  soon  ta  enter  tho  garden,  crowding 
aix)uod  our  two  artiste^  getting  in  front 
of  the  donkey,  and  being  genetilly  In 
the  way. 

O^oe  or  twice  Better  drove  them  off 
with  wordai  unttl  at  kst,  an  unkicky 
urchin  Atrttdng-  his  ^bow  and  making 
him  mar  his  sketch,  he  laid  4owtk  his 
sketching-box,  and,  dubUng  his  camp* 
stool,  >Mde  a  rush  ai  the  crowd4  They 
^ed  before  him,  in  their  hurry  tumUiBg 
one  over  the  other,  and  then,  sosambliBg 
to  their  feet,  were  soon  out  of  sight 
Returning  to  his  sketdi,  he  was  Ho 
sooner  buiify  at  woric  than  they  were 
all  back  again,  but  now  keeping  «t  re*- 
spectfhl  distance. 

After  about  two  hours'  |Pork,>  Ca|^ 


propoMd  knookiiig  off  skefcdiiiigb  and 
contintdng  it  next  day ;  to  whiehDezter 
assentiBg,  they  put  up  their  sketch«k 
C^per  agreeing  to  pity  Margarita  foe  the 
afternoon's  study,  he  went  up  to  hei^ 
and  handing  over  the  amount  agreed 
upon,  she  seemed  by  no  means  satisfied. 

*  Won't  that  pay  you  V  asked  he. 

*  Certainly,  but ' 

'Butwhstf 

^  When  axe  you  going  to  paint  tiie 
donkey  f  Here  Fve  told  all  my  friends 
that  you  were  to  paint  the  littie  <M  fol- 
low all  over,  perhaps  a  nice  red  color;  or 
bright  yeltow ;  and  here  we've  all  bMNB 
waiting  hours  to  see  yon  begin,  and 
you  haven't  put  the  first  brush  to  him 
yet!' 

This  iras  too  mudi  for  the  giavitgr  of 
Caper,  who  foiiiy  roared  wsth  koghtci^ 
and  Dexter,  who  had  listened  to  the 
ta&,  joining  in  as  chorus,  —ile  the 
garden  ring. 

*  Tbeyare  craiy,'  said  one  old  woaaa, 
who  was  hoAding  a  distaff  in  one  hMid, 
wlule  she  was  making  woolan  thread 
with  the  other. 

^  Btgun^^  said  another,  who  had  once 
been  to  Borne,  and  therefore  wna  great 
anthority,  '  they  are  Englis*,  and  all  tiie 
£n^'  is  craiy.  Didn't  I  once  live  with 
an  Englis'  fomily  ?  and  they  wer^  th«t 
mad  that  th^  washed  themsalveg  every 
day  \  And  they  had  white  sticks  witib 
hair  on  the  end  f£  thmn,  what  thegr 
scrubbed  their  mouth  and  teeth  with  two 
Mid  three  timee  a  day  I ' 

^  Now,  Maricuecia,  that  is  to%  miioh; 
what  could  they  do  that  for  r 

^Mm^ekdi  I  teU  you  it  was  B0»;  and 
their  maid  told  me  it  was  to  kiU  the  little 
devils  that  are  alwi^  Juntping  in  and 
out  of  the  throats  of  all  heretics.'  , 

'Santa  MariaT 

The  next  day,  after  they  had  &iiahid 
their  aketeh  of  the  donkey,.  Ca|»er  pff<o- 
posed  that  tbey  should  oldliaMafsarit* 
by:  gilifait  the  donkey  a  iittl*,  <tf  th|i4 
painting  the  ^nmer  seened  so.aasiflns  to 
have  beatoved^a  lim.  Dexter  *eeotd« 
ini^y  dreir  Mght  yeUofwcipeiyi^'Of  otd* 
miiBm  and  fiUow  oehee  nnrnd  bis49«air 
giving  him?^.  9«Miliari9^  <rar)y  fotk; 
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i  wyie4itegg  MWd  Mi  till,  blMk 
( rottkid  hig  bMkyv  <^  touched  ^M 
ends  of  bis  ears  with  TermiMoiL  A 
taof  8trildii|^ooking  oli^oet  yoa  ne^er 
i»w;  and  whou  Mftrgtiila  proudlj  led 


fafai  fortfa'ttid  shovred  him  to  the  sur- 
nmndliig  mnhitade,  there  were  stomtg 
of  epphwee  fiwrtbe  Jiiyfeitf  who  piiated 
donk63FB! 


SIR   JOHN    SUCKLING. 


PhoMiNBK^  nmoog  the  g«y  cvnlien  at 
the  court  of  Charles  I.  of  Engknd,  wM 
Sir  John  Suckling;  a  dashing,  reekless, 
iBipwf  tdent  Mkfw^  who  aeted  the  galhtet 
to  the  kdfes,  plajred  Bldllftiny  at  bowls 
iokl  deephf  at  cards,  was  always  ready  at 
»  frolic  and  merxy-maldng,  tnd  ^ed  when 
scttvely  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  \ 
the  anthorof  three  or  ftwir dramas  of  no 
aore  than  or^nary  merit,  and  oi  a  law 
Matches  of  poetry,  dnefly  ]o?e4K>ng8) 
betraying  talent  sofBcient  to  hare  ren- 
dered hi»  name  of  Be  incotnlderable 
Buterest  down  to  tiie  present  day.  It  is 
an  interest,  Ivowerer,  growing  not  out  of 
a  flynfliarity  with  the  drcumstmces  of 
hiffUfeand  character,  but  from  a  cnriositf 
to  know^a  fitde  more  conoemlng  one  of 
#hom,  as  yet,  we  Imow  almost  nothii^ 
it  all,  albeit  his  name  is  of  the  most 


Materials  for  his  biography  are  soaaty 
enon^  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
geasq»  fiwn  such  antiqoaiiaiis  as  Aubrey, 
wlio  im^atea  Berodotos,  in  a  fbndnees 
for  the  manrekms  aad  romaiitic,  to  a  de- 
ff€b  that  weakeoe  our  ftith  in  him  as  a 
trusEtworthy  histeiaa.  Not  until  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  were  we 
in  poesesBion  of  a  memoir  chaining  to  be 
hi  an  J  mpeot  eompteta  In  1888,  theore 
appeared  in  London  an  edition  of  his 
writings,  with  a  pre&tory  sketch  of  his 
Hfe,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling,  LL.B. 
The  editor  had  access  to  a  few  prirate 
Mss.,  which,  in  our  judgment,  hm  not 
served  to  modl^  the  previous  accounts 
•f  Sir  John^s  character,  in  spite  <tf  the 
liteved  effitrts  of  his  namisake  and,  it 
maybe,  dMoendani-^  that  effect  The 
memoir  and  erideal  nmariu  appended 
are  weU  written  thoQi^  partial ;  and  ttie 


work  is  the  mere  valuable  fbr  the  reason 
that  only  a  few  hundred  copies  of  it  were 
printed. 

AU  accounts  agree  in  ascribing  to 
Sucklkig,  as  an  kidividual  and  as  to  his 
p&nonnet^  the  same  careless  and  unstu- 
died manner  so  conspicuous  in  his  literary 
efforts.  He  must  have  expended  at  least 
amoderate  degree  of  labor  on  his  dramas ; 
aH  dramas  require  it  On  the  other  hand, 
tiiere  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  he  threw  off 
Ms  poems  in  the  mere  fiuK^  of  an  idle 
moment,  with  no  care  for  their  subse- 
quent reviooB ;  indeed,  a  collected  pub- 
lication was  not  made  until  the  lapse  of 
four  or  five  years  after  his  death.  A 
certain  vivacity  and  sprightliness  is  the 
secret  of  tiieir  popularity,  which,  from 
their  first  appearance  to  the  present  day, 
has  never  been  totally  lest,  though  at  no 
period  could  they  be  said  to  have  com- 
manded an  extensive  range  of  readers. 
Previous  ta  the  collection  of  1888,  four 
or  five  editions  of  his  poems,  dramas, 
and  letters  had  been  published  at  Loo- 
don,  at  wide  intervals  during  the  last 
two  oentaries« 

Whether  1^  John  Sudiling  was  ush- 
ered into  this  world  in  1608-9,  or  in 
1618,  has  never  been  positively  ascer- 
tained, though  a  discrepancy  of  five 
years  would  imply  a  state  of  the  fiimify 
reoord  open,  to  say  the  least,  to  a  little 
fi«e  critiQism.  If  the  poet  hhnself  was 
aware  of  the  correct  ^date,  he  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  enlightffli  the  pubfic 
upon  it  It  would  be  well  were  that 
public  always  so  good^iatured  as  to  err 
on  the  side  of  youth,  giving  the  m<Mre 
credit  to  success,  and  accepting  iaexpe- 
rienee  as  an  excuse  in  part  for  mistake 
and  Muieb    But  in  doubtfiil  < 
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14  lU^  to  fivt  ^qrcidii  f^^^nwr^T^fWi 
t](uui  ^  is  £»idy  «ptiU«d  to^  deoeptkni 
W9  Are  re«^  to  bdiere  .nf^  ,finpalat»bJ0 
sometimes  to  active  men  of.  mrlj  for 
middle  age,  though  proverbially  annoy- 
ing to  spinsters.  There  is,  too,  an  in- 
herent tendency  among  scholars  toward 
antiquarianism,  which  always  indaces 
them  to  take  the  earliest  possible  year. 
In  the  present  instance,  at  any  rate^ 
most  authorities  favor  the  first  date, 
fixing  his  .birth  at  Whitto%  in  Middlesei;, 
in  1608-9. 

Sir  John  Suckling,  the  fitther,  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  under  James  I., 
and  was  Comptroller  of  the  Household 
to  Chaises  I.  He  was  said  to  ^ve  been 
a  quiets  gprave,  and  serious  man,  of  sound 
^udgijaent  and  good  busin^^s  habits. 
Aubrey  disposes  of  him  sunuparOy 
enough,  with  the  remark  that  '  he  .was 
but  a  dull  fellow.'  H|td  his  wife  been  of 
t^e  9ame  pattern,  the.  worthy  cpuple 
might  well  have  been  astonished  at  the 
lively  capers  oi  their  progepy ;  but  we 
l^ave  reason  to  believe  t}iat  Uie  iroUck^ 
Home  courtier  and,  poet  drew  ^po^  a 
^untiful  E;tore  of  gpod/motbe;  wit* 
Quite  all  tl^t  we  know  of  h^,  however, 
ip  an  authentic  wigr,  is  contained  in  a 
professionid  a^d  (nmou^  item  that  the 
C^piily  phTsioian  saw  fit  po  jot  dowi^  in 
his  note-pook,  a0  follows,  ^  Sir.  John's 
mother . w^t  till  the  eleventh  month 
with  him  \\  which,  to  be  sure,  Jo  pqpular 
^pinion,  betokened  j»  d^ai  of  l^ture  ^nr 
sequenoe.. 

To  the  subject  of  our  namtlve  is 
aas^ed  the  oustomary  precocity  of.  in- 
^lle<?t ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  ^oken 
^tin  at  five,  tnd  written  it  at  aina 
Add  lour  years  tp  conlbrm  with  th^  true 
date,  and  tUe  hcta  assume  a  little  iiu»re 
Reasonable  aspect,.  In  ,1628^  he  was 
QjAtriculated  at, Trinity  GoU^ge,  Camv 
)^dg^  where  he  remained  throe  or  £)ur 
years,  but  did  not  take  a  degree^  probar 
hlj  having  shown  himself  a, little  m(ffp 
^pi'Qgressive'  than  the  laws  of  that  in? 
stitution.  allowed.  After  leaving  Cam* 
bridge,  he  traveled  over  a  laige  4>avt  of 
the  Continent,  which,  besides  increasing 
his  knowledge  of  th^  world«  bvpmgphi 


and^  polished  n^ianaer  whi<^bad  alr€A4j 
attracted  the. ob^ervfttion,of  jQie-xxH^t. 

,Whil^  in  Geimaiiy,  he  united  himadf 
toan expedition pf  Wx  thousand. tr9c^ 
sent  by  Charles  to  the  aid  of  GustaTus 
Adolphus,  and  was  one  of  forty  gentle- 
men's sons  forming  the  body-guard  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
opnyniflBioned.  as  General  in  command. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  great  victory 
over  TiUy  near.  L^ipsk,  and  in  oHier 
battles  and.  sieges.  How.  valuable  a 
military  experience  acevued  frofn^  this 
^ervipe  we  are  not  infbnne<ji»  but  no  great 
amount  of  it  was  ev0r  disj^ed  upon  his 
xetum  to  England.  Whw  the  *'  Lea^pie 
and  Covenant'  ended  in  K^ien  lebeUi^n, 
SuckUng  eag^ly  espoused  thf  spfal 
cause,  and  accompanied  th^  King  in  his 
e:q>edition  against  the  Scots.  It  was 
the  custom  fyt  each  retainer  toJlt.n<tf 
his  men  According  to  hiax>w3ii  taatc^oud 
at  his  own  expensor  Sir  Johnam^ed 
pme  hundred  horsewAn  in  a  ^gorgeous 
atti^  of  scarlet  and  whiter  to  the  admisa- 
tion  of  the  jQur  sex^  and  atthe.  expense  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds*  OnandvingiB 
sight  of  the  enemy^  it  seems  that  theiy 
resolved  not  to  soil  their  attire  with  audi 
vulgar  contact  If  Ihey  had  been  told 
in  the  early  day  to  follow  their  .gallant 
leader^  they  obeyed  thft  iftdv.^fm,  fjibr 
Sir  John  was  making  excelienfc  good 
time  away  fimn.the  field,  and,  aa  nearly 
as  he  oould  judge,  in  tiie  diveedon  of 
liondon..  This  in^^ocious  maaeovwr  wn 
improved  by  Sir  John  M«nne8»  Reared* 
miral  of.  the  Fleet,  and  the  author,  of 
Muwrvm  JkUnoif  (who,  never  asCtred 
an  opporinnity  of  this  kind  to  go  by 
without  biasing  away  in  a  lan^Kwn;)  and 
a  jaunty  song, 

*  Sir  John  he  got  him  on  ambling  nag. 
To  Scotland  for  to  ride —41' 

beoame  the  delight  of  the  town. 

Sucking  was  of  slight  figure  and  niid- 
dltei  stature,  with  a  ftne- handsome  and 
luU  of  animation.  His  fine  J44>eaiaiiM^ 
due  also  in  part  to  excellent  taste  in 
dress,  made.him  a  universal  fiivorita  at 
oQuii..  B»  wa^  Jip  dopht  a&  iMth&d  m 
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flted  *m»  «  Ttltftfto  dfa^OBilftMi  woOld 
idlow ;  a  tut  spedmen,  in  short,  Df  Hm 
liHHiil  yattiBiftftMrf.Oiiii  liinea.  Aubrey 
gpnks  of  him  as  ^iacompanild^  at  M> 
pi|i|emn$,  th^  l^vU  t)iat  was  bajted,  his 
Witt  beinge  most  sparkling,  when  most 
aitoftaDdproT^oked.*  His  axpeaditiiris 
went  beyond  liberality;  they  were  ex- 
tlhivligat^''  IRs  dKiffit  with  the  tracies- 
mea  soon  became  worthless.  The  greater 
part  of  Ms  money  was  made  at  gaming. 
Ht  was  <kM  ef  the  most^skfilfia  men  of 
his  a^  at  c»da  and  at  )t>owls.  So  ab- 
sorbed would  he  become  in  the  form^, 
tiiat  he  would  often  lie  in  bed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  studying  their  various 
changes.  He  became  notorious  in  an 
age  when  eyery  one  played  to  excess. 
No  one  *  fought  the  tiger'  (to  borrow 
ihe  modern  expression)  with  more  in- 
domitable pluck  than  Sir  John ;  for,  as 
his  firieod  WtU  Barenaiit  tells  im,  *at 
his  lowest  ebb  he  would  make  himself 
gloriotis  in  appu*el,  and  said  that  it 
axalted  his  spirits  *  — a  curious  philoso- 
phjy'suggestiva  not  a  little  of  Dickens^ 
}/tiaflL  laplej.  Pope  Ins  accused  Suck- 
ling of  being  an  *  immoral  man,  as  well 
as  debauched.*  One  is  ready,  with  Leigh 
ffiai^  to  ask  fbr  the  difibrence  between 
these  qualities  of  vice.  The  explanation 
is,  ^lat  dissipation  in  general  was  ex- 
emcri  Xtf  the  tim^  but  Sir  John  was 
suspected  of  unfair  play  at  cvrds — a 
suspicion  which  appears  to  haye  rested 
ttpoiy  tB^aamth^M^itit  Hs  foundation. 

In  1^1,  while  a  member  of  the  Long 
Fa^li^ctnt^  be  was  found  guilty  by  the 
Commons  of  haying  assisted  Lord  Staf- 
iwit  in  bill  sttonpt  tflr  escape  from  the 
Tower.  Dayenant  and  JermyA  were 
concerned  in  the  afbir.  Suckling,  as 
usual,  took  to  his  heels,  and  arrived  safe 
h»  France;  His  flight  was  the  signal  for 
the  appeannee  of  a  number  of  ballade 
about  Xondon.  One,  with  forty- two 
wretchedly-concetved  stanzas,  was  ehtl- 
©fcd  r  'A  letter  sint  by  Silr  John  Suck- 
lnd|'  frbm  Vhuice,  deploring  his  sad 
iSAate  and'  fll^t,  wtth  a  di^coverie'  of 
th^'  plot  and  conspirade  intended  by 
Wm'and'lns  adherents  against  England.^ 
A  tolerably  well-executed  engraving,  on 


S'MAi  sheet,  wasT >ad80  dhw«dat«d,  Tq[>re- 
senting  two  cavaliers  lounging  among 
cards,  diee^%«iAs,  mid  drinl^-ekf^B, 
asui  *«et  itfT  with  whole<OnX»  Scriptiiial 
QuotatiotiB,  and  verses '%!  imdM  &t*^bi6 
tempeirate.-         -  i  -  •     ^-^^  . .  ;•■  .., .. 

*  Heo  is  a  Atigol  man  li^dce^e,    '   '  *    ' 

Thatidthaleafo  can'dine;      ^      ^ 

*  He  needes  no  napkin  for  his  handcs, 

His  ilngera  for  to  wipb ;       "        «  - 
He  hath  Ma  kitoheii  in  a  box, 
]^  reaal  meat  ia  apipei* 

The  title  to  this  choice  bit  of  sitire 
was  in  staring  letters : 

THE  SUCKLmOXON  PACTION; 

oa, 

svcKLixa's  aoAjuno  Bovnif. 

Another  oiiridiiity  in  the  rsare  cata^ 
logue  popular  Just  after  Sir  John's  dei^ 
was :  *  A  copy  of  two  retnonstrances 
brought  01^  the  river  Sti±  in  €aitn's 
ibrry-boate,  by  the  ghorft  Of  Shr  Jbhn 
Snckfing.'  ' 

»very  thing  subseqiient  to  Ws'^urMviJ 
in  Dunce  is  involved  in  faopel^s  o1^6cur- 
Hj,  but  thef  con|ecture  is  |>retty  Well 
fouhded  that  his  deaiii  occunM*staife 
thne  during  that  sarnie  year.  One  ac- 
obunt  says  that  he  poisoned  himself  kt 
Paris.  A  more  popular  story  is  fiom 
letters  in  Lord  Oidfomd's  odteetion,  ilhd  is 
gfvien  both  by  Spence  and  by  Oidys.  '  Sir 
John  arrived  late  at  night  in  Calais.  <  In 
the  morning,  he  found  thkt  Iris  serfattt 
had  run  itway  with  hi^  mbtHfyandpi- 
pers.  He  called  for  a  hors^  and  6ti 
dhiwing  on  his  bodt,  foR'  k'  dhorp  pafti, 
but  making  nothing  of  it'  in  Ws  hurry, 
be  mounted  and  di^ve  off  in  hot  piifsoit. 
The  A^dnest  valet  wai»  kpprebended, 
and  the  property  recovered.  Then  he 
oompltfiiied,  the  tale  jgoeS  on  to  say,  of 
i^n  In  one  ef  hfs  feet-,  his  bdot  irik 
foundtotiefhil  of  blood.  The  servaht 
Mad  (ikced  a  iiMl  in  his  master's  bbot, 
which  had  "been  driven  into  t(ie'^<d<i(h. 
He  fhinted  fh>m  loss^f  blood,  i^  kitom 
ribleiit  feter,  iind  disd  in  k  {^  dayi^. 
This,  at  least,  fs  bell«v«d  tob^  «MaiB^ 
that  he  perfehed  in  early  manhood  ^- 
ahnost  b^fbre  titne  was  given  4iihi  to 
repent  of  the  follies  d  youth — in  miser- 
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aUe  tadktiMKk  iheknd  ef  his  Urth  and 
kmsTOu. . 

BttekUiig's  titewy  rem*iiis»  as  we 
have  alreadj  stated,  coiwist  of  poevis, 
leHera^  and  draiMB.  TImss  laftt^named 
productions  were  four  in  number.  Aflm^ 
roy  which  was  pre$enied  at  tk»  PrwaU 
HouM  in  BlaeJ^Han  J^y  his  Mujesty^B 
Servants^  is  a  tragedj,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Persia.  This  play  was  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  a  style  of  princely 
magnificence.  The  dresses  were  of  rich 
mat^al,  prpfu9dy  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver,  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
audience,  for  once,  not  being  asked  to 
attribute  an  extraordinary  value  to  pro- 
fessional tinsel.  The  author  is  said  to 
have  laid  out  four  hundred  pounds  for 
tys  oooaabn.  Brennoralt,  also  a  tra- 
gedy, was  first  pubMied  under  the  title 
of  The  DiseontenUd  Colonel,  in  1680, 
as  a  satire  on  the  Scottish  insurgents. 
Th€  GMim,  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  is 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  motley 
crew  of  devils,  downs,  woiches,  and 
fiddlers ;  and  an  unfinished  piece,  enti- 
tled The  Sad  One^  may  also  be  classed 
as  a  tragedy,  as  it  opens  briskly  with  a 
^  murder  within'  in  the  veiy  first  scene^ 
which  undoubtedly  would  have  culmin- 
ated in  wholesale  horrors  had  the  author 
gone  on  and  oomideted  the  pUy. 

We  will  not  stop  for  any  minute  ez- 
aminfktioa  of  these  dramas.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  they  are  devdd  of  interest 
at  the  present  day ;  and  from  what  we 
have  been  able  to  read  of  them,  we 
question  whether  the  success  that  is 
said  to  have  attended  Jtbeir  private  repre- 
sentation was  other  than  mere  compli- 
ment Unf<»tunately  for  their  dramatic 
unity,  the  author  is  impatient  of  tiie 
restraint  which  a  plot  imposes,  and  the 
dialogue,  in  consequence,  rambles  off 
hither  and  thither  into  passages  as  for- 
eign to  the  subject-matter  as  they  are 
tame  and  epiritiesa  in  expression.  There 
are  kings  and  prinoes,  but  they  utter 
very  oemmon]dace  remarks ;  and  an 
unoommonty  liberal  amount  of  blood- 
shed and  stage^nachinery  ooniribute  to 
startling   inoldenta,    but  they  ^   to 


Mtem  Hm  pli^  fren  a  ihPtsMie  mo- 
iMlony. 

In  the  prdogiies,  we  find  the  autbor 
DMMre  at  home : 

'Then,  gentlemen,  be  thrifty  — save  your 

dooms 
Tor  the  next  man  or  ^le  aext  pUy  that 


For  amUee  a»  nothiiig  where  m«i  do  not 

care, 
And  ft-owns  are  little  where  they  need  not 

fear/ 

Agkmrm:  FrOoffue  t9  Ike  Oomrk 

The  following  lines  occur  in  the  epi- 
logue to  the  same  play : 

*  But  aa,  when  an  authentic  watch  is  shown, 
Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own, 
So,  In  oar  very  judgments,*  etc. 

The  reader  will  readijy  call  to  mind 
the  oft-quoted  couplet  in  Pope's  Essay 
on  Criticism: 

*  'Tis  wHh  onr  Judgments  as  our  watdies : 

none 
Go  just  alike*  yet  each  believes  his  own.' 

Writing  prefaces,  it  seems,  has  never 
been  a  popular  task  with  bodc-makers, 
and  playwrights  have  a  no  less  wei^ty 
btuden  of  complaint : 

*Kow,  deuce  take  him  that  first  good  pro- 
logue writ: 
He  left  a  kind  of  rent-charge  upon  wit, 
Which,  if  succeeding  poets  fail  to  pay, 
They  forfeit  all  they're  worth,  and  that* s 
their  play.' 

Frologueto  The  OoUim*, 

His  apolocgr  for  the  present  woric  is 
ingenious: 

*The  richness  of  the  ground  is  gone  and 

spent, 
Men's  brains  grew  barren,  and  yon  raise 
the  rant.' 

A  edlection  of  about  thirty  letters  are 
addressed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  fcir 
sex,  and  sparkle  with  wit  and  gallantry. 
The  taste  that  is  dispkyed  in  ^em  is 
elegant,  and  the  style  aa  n^;>id  and  flow- 
ing as  correspondence  need  be— j^nvt^ee 
nihil.  Vfixen  you  have  peruaed  them, 
you  find  that  nothing  substantial  has 
been  said.  But  Suckling,  with  pains, 
mig^t  have  risen  to  superior  rank  as  a 
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proM  wifter.  4lrid  is  evidefit  (hhn  An 
Aeeount  cf  Religion  hy  Reaton^  a  hr<h 
ehure  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
wherein  his  psrspioaous  sfyle  appears  to 
good  adyantage,  joined  with  w^digested 
Uiouj^t  and  argument. 

But  it  is  Suckling's  poems  that  have 
been  best  known  and  most  admired. 
The  school  that  flourished  in  this  age, 
and  dcToted  its  muse  ^  gay  and  amor- 
ous poetry,  was  but  a  natural  reaction 
from  the  stem,  harsh  views  of  the 
Puritan,  who  despised  and  condemned 
belles  lettres  as  the  wickedness  of  sin 
and  folly.  Suckling^s  poems  are  few  in 
number,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  are 
all  briefl  The  most  lengthy  is  the  Ses- 
tione  of  the  Poets,  a  satire  upon  the 
poets  of  his  day,  from  rare  Ben  Jonson, 
with  Carew  and  Davenant,  down  to 
those  of  less  note — 

*6elwin  and  Walter,  and  Bartlett  both  the 

brothers, 
J«ck  Vaiighan,   and   Porter,   and   divers 
others.* 

The  versification  is  defective,  but  the 
Sfttsre  is  piquant,  and  no  doubt  diserimi-. 
Bating  and  just  At  any  rate,  what  tlis 
po«t  says  of  himsdf  hits  the  tmtk 
nearer  than  confiBSsions  commonly  do : .  . 

*  Suckling  next  was  callecl,  but  did  not  ap- 
pear; 
But  stralgiit  one  whimpered  Apollo  f  the 

ear, 
That  of  all  men  living  he  cared  not  for  *t — 
He  loved  not  the  muses  so  well  as  his  sport ; 
And  prized  black  eyes,  or  a  lucky  hit 
At  bowls,  above  all  the  trophies  of  wit.*    ' 

In  Suckling's  love-songs  we  discover 
the  brilliancy  of  Sedley,  the  ahandon  of 
Rochester,  (though  hardly  parried  to  so 
scandalous  an  extreme,)  and  a  strength 
and  fervor  whicb,  with  care  for  the 
minor  matters  of  versification  and  mel- 
ody, might  have  equaled  or  even  sur- 
passed the  best  strains  of  Herrick.  In 
a  complaint  that  his  mistress  will  not 
return  her  heart  for  his  that  she  has 
stolen,  he  says : 

'  I  prithee  send  me  back  my  heart, 

Since  I  can  not  have  thine ; 
For  if  from  yours  yon  will  not  part. 
Why,  then,  a^oiddst  thou  have  adne  ? 


» Vet,  now  I  tlifaik  oA  t,  let  H  fii ; 

To  find  it  were  in  vain  t 
For  thou  'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 
Would  steal  it  back  again.* 

The  MlMPJag,  wUcfaNtts  ahvmysiieen 
a  iaifoiite,  w«B  crigHMlly  song  by  Orsamas 
m  Afkma,  wlio  figioras  in  ibt^drmmaiis 
p$n$nss  as  an   *anti*natonic  young 

*  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Mthee,  why  so  pale  f 
WiU,  iHma  kxddnf  wen  canH  move  her, 
Lookiv^iUprevaUf 
Prithee,  why  bo  pale  9 

*  Why  to  dttU  and  mate,  young  sianeri 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 
Saying  nothing  do  't  ? 
Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 

*  Quit,  quit,  ftr  shame ;  this  will  not  move, 

This  can  not  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 
Nothing  can  make  her^ 
The  devil  take  her  r 

We  are  tempted  to  add  still  another, 
which,  to  our  taste,  is  the  best  of  his 
spngs.  A  fiuilty  versification  deserves 
censure  in  all  of  them : 

'•  Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air. 

When  wanton  blasts  have  tossed  it  ? 
Or  the  ship  on  the  sea. 

When  ruder  winds  have  crossed  it  f 
Hast  thou  marked  the  crocodile's  weeping, 

Or  the  fox's  sleeping  f 
Or  hast  thou  viewed  the  peacock  in  lus  pride, 

Or  the  dove  l>y  his  bride, 
When  he  courts  her  for  his  lechery  I 
Oh  I  so  ficUe,  oh  I  so  vain,  oh  I  so  false,  so 
false  is  she  I ' 

Love  has  be^n  compared  to  a  variety 
of  objects,  all  of  them  with  more  or  less 
i^tness.  When  some  one  likened  it  to 
Sk  potato,  because  it  ^shoots  fix>m  the 
eyes,'  was  it  not  Byron  who  was  vricked 
enough  to  add,  '  and  because  it  becomes 
all  the  less  by  pairing  *  ?  One  wretched 
swain  tells  us  Uiat  he  finds  it  to  be 


That  will  not  let  an  honest  man  go  ^about 
his  business.' 

'  ButnosimilitadAcanbemmpasMaiig 
or  more  lasting  than  that  of  love  to*  a 
stataofdebt  So  long  as  human  satare 
coAtin«es  .natoriaUy  the   same^  these 
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words,  of  four  letton  6iek,fna:tffpre8B 
sensations  plretty  nesrij  fdMdoiL  The 
ease  #!th  ^ich  a  poor  ct^tihre  M\b 
into  one  or  the  other  of  these  snares,  is 
M^b»  iBore  r«ntoiablftdb«niiaie<iffiffi- 
oidif  which.  h»  h  'simr  ^-^  rnKMBtkn^  ib 
y»«ttemp*8  at  waning  oiilE  -BeMM,  ia 
M*  kre  aoDMliaaes  arealdehilranA^iedii 
account  ?  But,  not  to  pursue  the  intsK- 
«ilHtg,  Inquiry  fiirt)b^  we  ^uhmit  ..that 
there  is  good  mds^  .as  weli  as  good 
poetrj,  (does  the  ktter  ahrtys 'Initure 
the  presence  of  the  former  t)  in^  the  lines 
we  quote,  which  Sir  John  has  laheled 
Xoe#  and  Jkdt  aUI»  Tr^uUmome,-^ 

*  Th^B  one  request  I  make  to  liim  that  ai^  the 

'ciduds  above: 
That  I  were  ft-eely  out  of  debt,  aa  I  am  out 

of  love ; 
Then  tox  to  dance,  to  drinl^  aad^eiDg,  I 

should  be  veiy  iriUiiig^*  . 
I  should  not  owe  one  laM  a  kioBynev  ne'er 

a  knave  a  shilling.  ^ 

'Tis  only  being  ia  loi^aAddtbt  ^at  breaks 

us  of  our  rest, 
And  he  that  is  quite  out  of  bbtli,  of  all  the 

woHd  is  blent;  '      " 

He  sees  the  golden  age  wherein  all  tiiiags 

were  iVee  and  oonMnoii^  ... 
He  eats,  he  drinks,  he  takes  his  rest,  he 

feaUB  no  nion  nor  wonf&n. 
Though  OriBsus  oompaas^  grtj'at  Wealth, 

yet  he  still  craved  nibre; 
He  was  as  needy  a  beggar  stllf  to  gdei  ^m 

door  to  door. 
Though  Ovid  was  a  merry  man*,  love  dver 

kept  him  sad; 
He  was  as  far  from  happines'ft  as  one  that  is 

stark  mad. 
Our  merchant,  he  in  goods  ia  rft*,  and  i\ill 

of  gold  and  treasure ;    '  ' 
But  when  he  thinks,  upon  hM.  .4^^^?  ^^^ 

thought  destroys  his.  pleasure. 
Our  courtier  thinks   that  he's   preferred. 

Whom  every  man  enVitesj' 
•  Whfltt  love  BO  mmblfls  in  kli  pate^  to  sleep 

oomee  in  hia  ^es.      .    m 
p,ur  gallant's  case  is  worst  of  all  <^^  li^s 

so  just  betwixt  them :  . 
^or  he's  hi  love,  and  he'sln  debt',  and  knows 

not  which  most  Vex  hhn! *   ■"•'     '■ 

The  Metamorphose^s  forcible,  perhaps 
it'  has  more  force  ahd' wit  than  elegance. 
The  occasion  may  be  where  Sir  John 
has  Jar  onee  dM>wn  himself  h  *^«>iMsiant 

h)t*»r  -    ■ 

^*The  tttde  boy,  to  show  his  migfit  4fad  po^^ef^ 
'TttHied  lo  to  a  eow,  Ktodmoirto  a  #i^^er; 


TranafampiadApoBp  t#ji  homely  aifaiaj 
And  Joye  hio|self  ii^te  a  golden,  rain* 
These  4iape8  were  tolerable;  but  by  the 

mass, 
He^i^  meMmorphoeedme  Mo  ai^  aas  I '  -     ' 

*  Hicre  is  ino  hesitancy  in  pronouncing 
whi^h  of  Suckling's  poetic  pieces  should 
he  called  the  best  It  is  the  JBoMad 
Upon  a  Adding,  Tor  eas6  ^nd  jocos^- 
ness  of  description  it  stands  almost  un- 
approach ablo.  Of  coyrBe,  many  other 
t^uch  productions  may  show  eqiml  fidel- 
ity lo  nature  ;  and  there  Is  a  j^nmll  class 
of  poems  which  may  boa^it  a  vein  of  the 
Kame  sparkling  humor  ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult —  we  were  ready  to  say  impas- 
sible^ to  cile  another  instance  of  so 
excjuL^itc  Ji  commingling  of  these  two 
elements. 

It  requires  a  master-hand,  It  must  be 
remembered,  to  harmonize  these  touches 
of  playful  fancy  with  what  the  poet  is 
obliged  to  reoegniae  aa  fiiets  in  nsttire. 
A  tyro  in  the  art  is  likely  tO  trahscend 
nature  and  alter  a  Ifttle  things  as  he 
finds  them,  when  he  wishes  to  indulge 
ill  spoiiive  recreatioa  'Sothething  well 
out  of  the  oommon:  eour^  must  be  laid 
bold  on  to  exdte  tMat  pleasant  IMIng 
df  fiurprii^e  which  lies  at  tlie  ibttidatioQ 
of  wit,  if  not  of  htmior.  *rery  oM 
Hnowa  how  much  easier  it.  is  to  call 
forth  mirth  by  caricature  than  hj  sim- 
pU  truth ;  nor  need  it  be  added  that 
while  the  former  leaves  but  a  r^oment- 
ary  hnpression,  the  latter  abides  longer 
and  seldom  tires.  Broad  farce  is  ^ 
warded  by  the  tremendous  applause  of 
the  gallery,  but  the  pit  and  boxes  con- 
fess to  a  deal  more  gratification  in  the 
quiet  humor  of  an  old  comedy.  This 
ballad  displays  all  the  vivacity  and 
Humor  of  light  comedy,  though  we  miss 
the  virtue-inculcating  moral  at  the  close. 
We  fear  that  we  have  already  trespassed 
tqo  far  over  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article.  We  append  only  a  part  of  this 
eTie/d'muvre: 

*  I  tell  thee,  Diok,  where  I  have,  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  sights  have  seen ; 

Ohi  tldnge  without  ooMpare ! 
Snch  sights  again  can  not  be  fbnnd 
In  any  place  on  English  ground, 

Beit  at  wake  or  Adii. 
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^  At  GhaAnf^aposB,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thoalDB«w'«t)  do  sell  oar  hay, 

There  is  a  bouae  Fith  atAiift^^ 
And  there  did  t  see  (doming  doVn   '* ' 
Saoh  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Fbrty  at  l^ast,  In  pain. 


*  The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
For  snob  a  maid  no  Whit8un*-4le 

Conld  erer  yet  produce  r 
Ko  grape  that's  Mndly  ripe  ovqld  b^ 
Bo  ronndf  ao  plovp,  so  soft  as  she. 
Nor  htis  BO  full  of  juice. 

•  ,     .    »  •  »      .     •     - 

'  ^er  IM;i>«nealh  her,  petticoat, 
I4^e  )ittle  mioe  |rt<^e  i^  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  Ught : 
Bat  oh  1  she  daiQoes  sach  a  way ! 
Kd  s\m  apon  an  £adtcr-day 
Is  haff  BO  ifaie  a  si^ht; 


'  Her  cheeks,  so  rare  a  white,  was  on, 
t?o  didsy  makes  comparison ; 

Who  voes  them  is  undone ; 
For  streaks  of  r^d  w^re  mingM  there, 
Snch  as  are  on  a  Catherine  pear. 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

^  Her  lipa  w^te  fed ;  and  «ne  was  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  gyard  her  face, 
I  darst  no  mora'tipon  them  gaxe,  • 

Than  on  the  son  in  July. 

*  Her  mouth  so  small  when  she  doth  speak, 
Thou^dst  swear  bet  teeth  her  words  did 
breaik. 
That  they  might  passage  get ; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  aa  good  as  ours,  or 'better, 
And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 


*  Passion,  0  me  I  how  I  run  on ; 
There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,,  ^ide  the,  bdde : 
''^he  buWness  of  the  Mtchen's  great, 
99r  it  is  ilt  that  men  should  eat ; 

gor  wagHiKIHwHidttiled. 


*  Now  hats  ily  off,  and  youths  carouse ; 
Healths  ^first  go  round,  and  then  the  house, 

The  bfi6ehi  came  thiok  and  thick-; 
And  when  'tww  oMned  anotber's  beaUb, 
Ferh«9B  hissiade  it  h^«.bj  stealth; 

And  wbo  could  help  it,  Pick } 

*0^th'  sudden  tip  tb«y  «ise  and  daoeev 
Then«it  agaia  said  tlgh^and  gknce ; 

l^en  danoe  fgajtn  «Dd  Idpa. 
Thus  sev'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Till  every  woman  wished  "her  place, 

And  every  naan  wished  bis. 

*By  t^ia  time  all  were  Molen^  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride ; 

But  that  he  must  not  know — 
Bat  yet  'twas  thou^t  he  guessedber  mind, 
Anddid  not  mi^an  to -Btafy  behind 
AbovttHHi  hoar  or  acu' 

What  can  be  Bx^er  than  the  verse  com- 
mencing, *Her  fbet  beneath  her  petti- 
coat,*  or  that  which  follows :  *Her 
cheeks,*  etc  ?  That  Suckling  could 
writ©  like  this,  proves  that  theref  was 
in  him  the  dawning  of  no  ordinary 
genius^  He  challenges  our  admiration, 
not  so  much  for  what  he  has  done,  as 
for  what  he  might  hare  done,  had  his 
life  been  spared.  Or  we  should  say, 
rather,  what  he  might  have  done  had 
he  devoted  half  as  much  of  the  life  tha^ 
was  granted  him  to  literary  labors,  as 
he  did  to  pleasure  and  dis^pation. 


TO   JOHN    BULL. 

I  HKAa  a  voice  yofi  <?an  not  hei^-, 

Which  aaya  it  mil  i^ot  pay ; 
I  see  «  hand  jou^suiucfk soe^ 

Wluch  motions  t^othtr  way* 
Tb«  thumb  is  faor|Bo»talized, 

The  flngem  petyondiblar,  •        •     > 
Atid  scorn  for  yob  rieems  ^Yifig  there 

A  moiioB  qoita  pnrticiat. 
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I  FIB8T  saw  London  oq  a  monuDg  late 
in  November ;  or,  it  will  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  I  should  haye  seen  it^  if  a 
dense  fog  had  not  concealed  ererj  thing 
that  belonged  to  it»  wharres,  warehouses, 
churches,  St  Paul's,  the  Tower,  the 
Monument,  the  Oustom^House,  the  ship- 
ping, the  river,  and  the  bridge  that 
spanned  it  We  made  our  dock  in  the 
Thames  at  an  early  hour,  before  I  was 
dressed  for  landing,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  hurried  upon  deck  to  cast  the  first 
eager  glance  around,  the  fog  had  de- 
scended, shutting  all  things  from  view. 
A  big,  looming  $omething  was  receding 
as  I  gained  the  top  of  the  companion- 
ladder,  and  fiided  altogether  before  I 
could  attach  to  it  any  distinct  idea.  But 
the  great  heart  of  Uie  city  was  beating, 
and  where  I  stood  its  throbbing  was 
distinctly  audible.  A  hum,  in  which 
all  sounds  were  blended,  a  confused  roar 
of  the  human  ocean  that  rolled  around 
me,  fell  with  strange  effect  upon  my  ear, 
accustomed  for  nearly  five  weeks  only 
to  the  noises  peculiar  to  shipboard. 

Certainly  the  fog  did  not  afibrd  me  a 
cheering  welcome.  It  was  denser  and 
dirtier  than  the  fogs  we  had  encountered 
off  the  banks  of  Newfoundhuid,  and 
more  chilling  and  disagreeable  to  the 
human  frame.  It  did  not  disperse  the 
whole  day.  What  with  the  difficulty 
that  attended  our  landing,  and  the  long 
delay  consequent  upon  the  very  dilatory 
movements  of  the  Custom-House  officers,  , 
the  night  had  fairly  closed  in — ^it  did  not 
add  much  to  the  darkness — ^before  I  was 
en  route  to  an  hoteL  A  Scotch  fellow- 
passenger,  who  had  maintained  a  sullen 
reserve  throughout  the  voyage,  which 
ought  to  have  placed  me  on  my  guard 
against  him,  had  attached  himself  to  me 
during  our  troubles  at  the  Custom-House, 
and  now  joined  with  us  all  in  lood  re- 
buke of  the  sluggish  motions  and  rude 
behavior  of  the  offioersL  He  knew  that 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  with  a  show  of 
cordiality,  for  which  I  was  very  thank- 


ful, he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
a  quiet,  respectable  hotel,  where  the 
chaiges  were  not  exorbitant  As  his 
proposal  suited  my  purse  and  my  humor, 
I  acquiesced  willingly  enough,  little  sus- 
pecting into  what  hands  I  had  fiillen. 
In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  seated  at 
a  capital  dinner,  the  best  that  I  ever 
remembered  to  have  eaten,  so  exquisite 
is  the  relish  imparted  by  a  keen  appe- 
tite to  the  first  meal  one  gets  on  shore 
after  a  long  sea-voyage. 

We  were  wearied  with  the  day's  an- 
noyances, and  as  the  streets  were  very 
uninviting,  we  sat  smoking  segars  in  the 
cofiee-room  of  the  establishment  As 
one  person  after  another  dropped  in,  we 
heard  of  the  increase  of  the  fog  outside, 
and,  indeed,  it  had  long  since  entei^ 
and  filled  the  apartment  till  the  outline 
of  the  waiter,  as  he  moved  to  and  fit>  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  company, 
became  indistinct,  and  his  head,  when- 
ever he  approached  the  chandelier,  radi- 
ated a  glory.  As  I  had  often  read  of  a 
London  fog  in  November,  I  judged  this 
to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  seeing 
one,  and  accepted  my  companion's  pro- 
posal to  repair  to  the  door  of  the  hotel. 
The  scene  was  like  nothing  dse  I  ever 
had  witnessed.  At  the  distance  of  fire 
yards  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp  was  invisi- 
ble. We  could  not  distinguish  each 
other's  features  as  we  stood  side  by 
side.  Stages,  cabs,  and  coaches  were 
o^eping  forward  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
yards  in  a  minute,  the  drivers  carrying 
glaring  torches,  and  leading  the  horses 
by  their  bridles.  Even  at  this  pace  the 
danger  of  a  collision  was  imminent 
Pedestrians,  homeward  bound,  were  at 
their  wits'  end.  As  they  could  not  have 
proceeded  fifty  paces  in  security  without 
a  torch,  they  were  each  provided  with 
one,  but  some  of  them  contrived  to  lose 
their  way  notwithstanding,  and  seeing 
ug  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  halted  to 
make  inquhries.  Qne  man  assured  us 
that  he  had  been  half  an  hour  looking 
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to  the  next  itroei  The  better  to  con- 
▼inoe  mjTsctf  of  the  density  of  the  mUI» 
I  ^tended  my  «rm  to  its  ftd)  length  sad 
tried  to  eoimt  my  fingers.  From  ocolsr 
'eridenee  slone,  I  eertunly  could  not 
hsYe  tdd  whe^ier  I  hsd  four,  Are,  or 
six. 

It  WIS  an  smnstng  s^t  to  see  scores 
of  ragged  boys  carrying  abottt  torches 
for  sale.  The  cry  of  *Lkiks!  linkst' 
resoonded  on  all  sides.  *  Light  yon 
home  Ibr  sixpence,  sir/  said  one  of  them, 
as  I  stood  watching  their  q)erations. 
'  If  'tan*t  ftr,*  he  added,  i^res^tly,  '  Fll 
light  you  for  a  Joey.'  A  Joejr  is  the 
flash  term  (br  a  foui^peimy  piece,  or 
eight  cents*  of  our  money,  and  is  so 
called  because  l^ese  siWer  coins,  some- 
what larger  than  a  halfdhne,  are  said  to 
owe  their  -origin  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume. 
We  witnessed  a  bargain  struck  between 
<me  of  these  urchins  and  a  senran^girl, 
who  imprudently  yielded  to  his  demand 
to  have  the  money  in  advance.  No 
sooner  had  the  young- rogue  conveyed 
it  to  his  pocket  than  he  ran  off  to  seek 
another  customer  as  simj^e,  leaving  the 
Tpoor  girl  to  strike  a  wiser  bargain  on  the 
next  occasion. 

That  I  might  fiiirly  apprecfaite  tiie 
character  of  the  fog,  my  companion  pro- 
posed that  we  should  'put  off  into  the 
unknown  dark.'  Not  till  I  had  got  into 
tite  street,  and  was  groping  my  way 
iiiMDg  the  pedestriana,  in^cad  of  watch- 
ing them  in  security  from  the  topmost 
of  a  flight  of  steps,  could  I  estimate  its 
real  nature.  To  my  bewildered  eyes  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  solid  wall  eon- 
stantly  oppeung  our  fbrther  progress. 
The  bkoing  torches  that  we  met  were 
kivisible  at  fifty  yards'  ^fotance.  The 
tradesmen  had  dosed  thdr  stores  from 
fear  of  tkMires,  who  ar»  remarkably  act- 
ive at  each  seasons.  I  afberwird  learned 
that  in  one  of  the  leading  thmpoughfiures 
a  vender  ^f  hams  and  bacon,  who  had  a 
quantity  of  goods  exposed  m  front  of 
his  open  store^  was.  rebbed  in  a  most 
daring  sianner  at  aik  early  hour  of  the 
evettia^  HM-tiiieres  dnwe  a  cart  to 
hisdoosi  aadhadnesslyfllM  the  vehi- 
cle with  apcil  before,  tii^  were  obeerveiL 


The  tradssmaa  rushed  into  tiie  street, 
but  the  villains  had  urged  on  the  horse, 
and  although  he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
wheds,  pursuit  was  an  utter  impossibil- 
ity. Bobberies  on  the  person  are  of 
frequent  occurroice  at  sudi  times,  even 
in  tiie  most  crowded  streets,  the  security 
vrith  which  the  tiliief  attadcs  a  Single 
individual  rendering  bis  audadty  ahnost 
incredible.  Before  assistance  can  arrive 
he  has  darted  across  the  road,  and  is*in 
■afoty  at  a  few  yards'  distance  from  the 
scene  of  his  violenoeu 

We  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
firom  the  hotel,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
retracing  our  steps  when  a  cry  of  'Firet' 
was  raised  in  our  vicinity,  fdlowed  by  a 
rush  of  several  persons. in  the  <&rectlon 
frmn  whidi  the  ahmn  proceeded.  In  a 
fow  minutes  all  the  torches  in  the  street 
seemed  to  be  coDected  in  one  spot^  and 
the  crowd  grew  rapidly.  I  expected  to 
hear  tiie  flre-bell,  but  I  was  tdd  that 
the  Londoners  have  no  alarm-bell  of  any 
kind.  The  glare  of  a  cooAagration  is 
usually  the  first  warning  conveyed  to 
the  firemen,  irinn  inetantly  a  soove  of 
engines  are  turned  out,  horses,  that  are 
always  kept  ready  harnessed,  are  tksi- 
ened  to  the  shafts,  and  away  they  go, 
pdl-meU,  through  the  streets,  every  ve- 
hide,  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  or  Pitme  Mia- 
Ister's  canriage,  being  compelled  to  draw 
aside  and  give  th^nroom  to  pass.  On 
this  occasion  their  services  were  net  re- 
quhed,  the  ftre  being  csoflned  to  the 
basement-stery  of  the  building  in  which 
ft  had  originated,  and  extinguished  by 
the  exertions  of  die  inmates  befofe  any 
material  injitfy  was  sustained.  The 
erewd  that  had  coUeded  was  not  a  small 
one,  and  the  congregation  of  so  many 
torches  dispelled  in  part  the  oppressive 
gloom  of  the  fog:  But  when  theyliad 
dispersed,  and  the  unnatural  darkness 
was  made  more  palpable  by  tlie  sadden 
contrast  effeeled  by  the  withdrawal  Of 
snch  a  glare  of  U^,'  I  -fouad  that  mf 
companion  had  disappeaivd.  Once  I 
ikncied  that  my  name  itrme  caUed^  and 
I  thought. that  he  was' perhaps  seardt- 
ingforme  inawroBgdfreetioa  Iran, 
as  I  eoijeoturedj  in  pursuit  of  his  r»> 
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brraght  to  ^  hOi  hf  »  ifPttU,  tgAintt 
wMch  I  BMrif  AMbed  m^Mtf  ivithir 
fbtx)e  that  wmdi  iMtve  fltuniMi  ma*  Ot 
the  name  of  the  hotel,  or  vfmof  tlt« 
street  on  wMeh  iiwa  -sMoMed^  ImA 
utterly  igfiorant,'«id«»  4110' «UiiiAX  of 
nijF  ^lifficnUy,  I  dteoevecoA  tbttt  eU  th« 
mos^j  I  h»d  fai  my  poelcet  wee-a  fil^* 
eetit  fieoe  that  i  had  hroo^t  from  ^fkn^ 
York.  I  attempted  ^  b«iy  a  Idrdi^  a 
b^,  hut  I  coisdd^ot  perstuide  hhn.thal^ 
my  half-dollar,  though'it  was  net  correnl 
fhMKfy  was  woMh  maeh  more  than 'an 
Bngiish  sh:pmoti  ^rftined  m  ^oldfiik^i 
He  «?ideQUy  regarded  me  «b  m-  im^ 
pttfpw  cheraeter,  and  ^elueed  U^  deal 
fHth  me.  I  detained  the  first  mm  1 
mel^  andexplahMd  my  sitilatien,  hvl^ 
reoald  gi^e  tim  no  doe-  io  ^e  winre^ 
ab#at»  of  the  hotel,  lie  ooald  ftomish 
me  no  assistanoe.  Aatiearly  as  I  ^oocdd' 
dbi^eolnfe,  i«  was  within  half  a  mik  of 
the  spot  where  I  was  «tanding^  bat  I 
oonldnoilndieaitvtlMr^MelioB.  *  There 
a^e  fllty  hotels,^  he  said,  'wMiin  that 
distance,  tsUng  the  sweep  ^  -the  ^om*- 
pass^' 

1  new  hffgm  'ssrioaslf  to  lear  ^tmt  'I 
sfaemld  faaYe'%0  pass  the  night  in  the 
streets.  My  elethesrwera  already  moist 
wM  the  l(>g^  and  I  knew  tiiat  heliMre 
moftting  they  must  be  eatovated.  A' 
peilceBHn,  whe^ehaneed  tapass  at  thia 
jnnoliire,  reeoaMnended  me  to  obtain  a 
bed  al  the  nearest  inn,  and  to  r^iewn^ 
oeareh  in  the^meming.  Thenaroae'the 
diffionlty  about  tha  money;  bnt  m  it 
oecoted  to  m^that  -h  oonld  leave  my 
watdi  in  ohai|;»  of  the  lan^ord  asse^ 
onrii^  lor  tiie  paymeart  •ef  my  eKpenaeSt 
Iikeided  to  aoeovpany  himto^an  iaa 
in-the-neighberhood,  to  i^jfiob  he  made^ 
took  ta  guide  a^.  It  wiMi  an  indiffMient 
I^aee,  being  one  eC  the  gi»iialaoeaf»» 
wMdi  Ixmdon  is  JHtt9iiS|  but  I  wavoaiH 
tent,  undsrthe  eiroi]iostaneea,'io  riimaia 
thtm*'  The  Umdlord,  havfog  ttxamined 
my  watch,  and  being  satigfled  that'  ii 
wonld  cover  all'  reasonable  charges,  if  1 
nevwre&ppeared  to  cliim>Jt)  ooDliMiied 
with  his  ndfe'MBpeoting  hmr  doaMSt^ 
artaogementa.     It  was  not  usual,  he 


teld me,pei«onallf,  llA^ Un  to  4et^ 
atiMM^a  lat0''he«rtO'atraD9e>%  buir  he 
thought  I  -ceuld  be  aceomiuodated.  The 
polioeosan's'  satistetton'-was^ivery  eetw 
dially  eaipresaed^  and  as  he'lingsied  ect 
myelbowvand^signiftcantiy  remarlwd 
that  the  fog  had  got  into  his  throaty  I 
ofdeced'htm  a  g)aa84>f  wann  biuady  and 
watev^'for  whidi^hc  bewed  ^«cklMPw|edg> 
metttsi  Hoiwas  dvesQsd,  I  tootieed,  in 
the^liiMi^^with  which  'the  eograaings^ 
Funch  tovie  made  our -publle  lua^aK 
He*  asked  me  several  questions  about 
the  poKoe  in^New^¥ork,«ompiained^tliat 
it  was  impossible  to'a  maU' to  live  di^ 
cently^^  Si4;land^  and  reUiariBed  iiMt 
*  tf  it  weren't Hn*  the  laiockfai{^«^meo«9', 
a  policeman  in  Iionden  eouldn^  do' it 
nohow.'  I  inquiT^' what  he  meant  by 
'  kaoekii%«q»<moMy,'^  and^wae  inlbruiid 
thatit'waa  the  cuateai  ln4jouden<  and 
in  all4he  hffge  towns^  Inr  laboring 'nM% 
who  had  to  rise  te  ths^  woik  at  an 
eady  hour,  tepay  a  smidi  sum  weekly 
to  ^policeman  In  whose '  beat '  ihagr 
resided,  lor*  knocking*  km^-  at  tiieir 
doerff  in  the  momhi^  te  awaken  theaa. 
It  ds  usual  fyr  p^ieemen  t<>add  several 
shillings  to  their  weekly  wages  by  this 
piaetiee,aBdJt  is  se  fiirteoogniied  by 
the'  regukitions  of  tfa«^  Ibree,  that  umu 
who  have  slightly  misconducted  theB»^ 
selues-are  ptmi^hed  by  btiiug^  rome^ed 
from  a  ^beat'  iidiere^th^  ki  a  great 
deal  of  ^kaeeldng-up^'iobe  perfonned^ 
and  (nmstored-to  a  more  tespectabltf 
quarter  of  the  town,  whe^  tiie  inhabits 
ants  are  not  compelled  to  i^se  untilthey 
choose. 

I  had  leisure  before  tike  aRungeuienta 
fer^^y  nightfs  repose  w^«re  ctmcluded, 
ta  contenii^ate  the  novel  scene  whioh 
thekiterior  of  the  gi^palaee  presented.' 
Many  of  our  Broadway  'liquor^BtoMl 
aru,  4b  point  -of  gilding*  aoid*  decoration,' 
eqostty-  splendid,  birt  there  aUresem' 
bbmee  peases.  BehiDdthespaoieu9lMir 
stood  immeniBe  vats  containing' wfa^ 
hogaheada  of  ardent  sj^rile.  ^  ^iMse.wer^ 
elevated  <«  a  pedestal'  about  ^fotnvlbet 
frdkn-the  floor,  and  readied  to  thatoAy 
tottng.  Theb'  eontents  wwe-fin,  wliifr- 
ky,  Tum,  aod^brandy^  of  vmteiB  atand^ 
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irteM^  or  4te  «dttlt0mtMtt8  wfaioh  pui» 
by^tb^biiiiiMiWj  wi<fa'ain^nilfciiiiiiiiiit(> 

BMMief  ^esior^>tk)it  Th«re  w«r«>  nMajr 
ftfoiAleg  4M»iig  th«i%  iao8tlf  gMr  #tf  thli 
t<y«rav  whor  Tv«re  tnndlonnif  WMKlaM 
dbAB9  of  gin  and  peppwmki^.  ^PkUid 
tiie^lMi^cs  miA  4lie^  wrrM^  ihe-  UMw 
flotB«tiitiQ0  •bfiM^g'  yiMuig  cyMfwi  kk 
thiek"  arms,  exIilMtod'Varfring  cUgmsiitf 
dMttketmetNi,  ^h^ihe  Mlavi«ia4r  BMMd- 
Bti  MtAt  W  thai  oT  ^^»tliag  itito3d«atk«b 

Mte  that  tbeyhad  lo'BtaiBd<Maii]^4o» 
iif^^evtAe  tileirhea^  abe^  ^i»coiM«to^ 
dateattcM  ibd  r^ee^ed  th^iF^fiqtMM^'  itik 
bAIng  -HM'  Mrnin^  iMd  with  crfM  iliat 
sparided  defight;  Iwiis  in^ibe  taapl^ 
oTtbe  gnk^nd,  4nd  the  dfowd  a«>oiHi4 
me  w«6  Mfl  dtfly  d»yM)ocii. 

'  Thefiexf  nMirtting  tfheiv'l  mmkA  I 
kMtened  to  the  windair  ti  my  ream 
The  epposite  hotises  ir^M  viable,  toid 
the  ^erdiiMay^iraife  of  the  Mk*eets^^^ii» 
netiutpeded.  'Adrkzlhigt^diifrBS^ftn- 
ing,  and'pede^rHhs  waded  aidde  dMf^ 
iii  ^nth  a&d  BHidi  ilie  fe|^,  though 
paHteBjdispetted,' brooded  erw  thifr 
booBe^tc^ro,  aiid'  edndealed  ^^le  eUhkiney^ 
ASHbiB  «fo^  w^re  lighted  ^Hth  gad,  Mid 
mto  eoidd  wetl  imagind  that  th^'siAi  hid 
ner^  shotie  hi  that  ^BstM  -elin&ateL 

^9lie  landlord^ readKf  consented  tdiid^ 
ynuKce  tee  a  poonii  sterling  K»i  ttkj  waMbi 
and  with^i  stepping  to  talte  breal^utl 
I  i^hinged  into  the  tMf  streetti:    I  ihi 
at  k  loss  what  eoni-se  to  pitrsuei  -fth 
fog  of  ihe  pretieus  erening  had  prereht^ 
ed  my  botichig  an^rof  the  e^eternal  fea* 
titfeg  iaf  the  hotel  ifr  wfcdch I' had  dfhed^ 
wittH&y  S<;otch^tcqtiaiiitanee,  and  Wherto 
mj  trunks,  that  contained  all  tlie  mon^ 
for  my  thmils,  and'  the  ^strOdttctbi^ 
letters-  that  were  essentii}  to  the  p^ttrpose 
for  Whidi  f  ^had  visited  Snrope,  Were 
deposited*   The  hotise  in  whi<^  I'hid^ 
plMsed  the^n^;htira8Bitiiated  in  St  Mai^- 
tih^  Ube,  anld^  n^lhifflSiiuvvii  oikt'fhnii 


tbii  twniMtPMddj  la  eotte  ^Mfftfli^  teoib 
the  hotel  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or 
thoreabeat  hmma  mue  of  Hat,  m  of 
efti'asetftaiMd  iM^  but  I  had  no  other 
due  to  guide  my  footsteps. 
;  Iilmow'SOtbow'lMnyhoMBl  stored 
dpHqg>  that  idafv  Ae^  nighty  I  knov^ 
had  cloiid  fa^  and  ftnud  me  a  denlaen 
ef  th»  atreela,  0|4aafaed  with  mud  to  the 
oolhur  miiwy  ^ooat,*  and  worn  out  with  ' 
flitigife.  Atvlgbt  I  got  abed  Bta  small 
eoieeheuse^'foy  I  saw  that  it  wotdd  be 
aetfWiMf3^  toiecoDeHiise  the  few  shillhiga 
that  I  had  m  my  peesetskm.  The  eoMi 
wiftj  neal^  lAibiiiig  the  next'  momiBg, 
when  F  faveakteted,  4nd  the  Umdloni 
apokia^  of  thetbhie  i^,  remarking  itet 
ikm  dn^'^weiAdibe^  ftie  onet  T9  ^ 
i4)prebeDaldi»  the*  jky  was  $m»y,  which 
ky  faiiiod»:ahnegt  alwajrs  the  odor  of 
the  Bttfl^dft  airr  ai  eH  leasons.  IVoM 
ih^fy9t^eiSfh0Mne0t^ry,,ii^\Mi  I  found 
aii4he  eefiee^touee^  I  coupled  a  list  of^  MR 
the  het^  within  hi^  1^  mite  of  St.  Moi^ 
tin'ta  lume.  EtUering  one  of  ihest  about 
iieAfr*'^'#M^eftaated'in  Rup^ert  street^ 
I  reoegnind  the  first  waiter  who  pn- 
settted  hhneelil  Ithought  it  strange 
that  4ie  did' hot  seem  surprised  at  m^ 
I4»pe«lr«abe(^  OF  aiHude  to  my  enforced 
abMnee^  bot'Vpoh  hiquMng  for  the 
Seetehiiiaoi,^'!  was  'Utterly  confounded 
by hii reply:  ^Ohl  thegaitleman  that 
dteed'with' you,  sir,  tile  day  beibre  yes- 
tMa^.  ^He  i^lent  away  yesterday,  siir, 
aiild  took  yom^  trunks  With  him.' 

•'To<tfc  my  trunks  iHth  him!^  T  e*- 
<didmed.-    '' 

-*YWt  at\  he  said  tliat  you  had  gone 
Qtt  to  Krarfngham,  by  the  mail'^tndn, 
and  tiuLt  Ike'WM  tofoHow  with  the  Itkg^ 

\  ahnost  reeM  it  the  intelligence. 
The  "perfidy  of  the  'Scotchman:  was  man- 
ifest fie%ad  takeaimeinto  thefog^to 
loseme,'ahd  wMle  I  was  pictiuing  hfe 
dismay  at  itie  ^u^eident  which  had  sepa- 
rated us,  abd  Ms  anxiety  on  my  account, 
Hie  geodudiiil  was  appropriating  my 
tnmkft-  atid'Talises.  I  hastened  to  con- 
for  with  the  proprietor  of- the  hotel  re- 
specthif^  the  step  whidi' it  would  be  best 
to-tidLer    0B'%a^  1^  wry  respectable 
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man,  iod  was  aineenlly  pitrtd  kx  wef 
loss. 

'  We  wiU  go  to  Sootknd  Yaid  layM- 
difttdy,' he  said,  ^andacqaaiaitiMChMf 
of  Police.' 

My  money,  my  letters,  erery  tbSng 
tliat  stood  between  me  and  bifggary 
were  in  the  purloined  Inrnka  The 
landlord  told  me  to  regard  his  hooae  as 
"  my  home.  The  police-offieer  heard  my 
story  patiently,  but  seemed  to  think 
that  the  chance  of  getting  back  the 
trunks  was  a  small  one.  And  the  sequel 
proved  he  was  right 

Altogether,  I  resided  fifteen  months 
in  London,  and  the  prsacnt  record  wiU 
consist  of  my  later  and  mere  matured 
impressions.  An  American  who  has 
never  seen  this  metropofis  can  hare  but 
a  iaint  idea  of  it  A  lair  distribvlaen  <tf 
the  houses  would  cover  Manhattan  Island. 
Two  of  its  parks  contain  some  square 
miles  of  pleasure-ground,  and  the  small- 
est of  five  would  clear  New -York  of 
buildings  fixwa  the  City  Hall  to  the 
Battery.  It  is  indeed  a  mammoth  city. 
The  ancient  suburbs  of  Westminster, 
Southwark,  Lambeth,  Chelsea,  Isliog- 
ton,  Pentonville,  Shoreditch,  Haekn^, 
AVhitechapel,  Limehouse,  Rotherhithe, 
with  the  modem  Fimlioo,  Knights- 
bridge,  Old  and  New  Brompton,  Bays- 
water,  Paddington,  St  John's  Wood, 
Camden  Town,  Somer*s  Town,  Kingi- 
land,  Camberwell,  and  msAy  more,  are 
now  united  with  it,  and  make  it  by  fiyr 
the  largest  city  in  the  world  Starting 
from  almost  any  point  of  its  extreme 
boundary,  and  traversing  the  city  till 
you  reach  the  opposite  boundary — as 
from  Brompton  to  Hackney— you  will 
walk  nine  miles  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
without  quitting  the  pavement  I  was 
disappointed  in  many,  of  the  public 
buildings ;  I  would  be  understood,  how- 
ever, to  refer  to  them  only  as  w<Nrks  of 
architecture,  fior  to  the  interest  attm:hing 
to  their  historical  associations  I  <mld 
not  be  insensible.  Protestantism  has 
built  no  churcl^es.  St  PmiI'^is  its  best 
etfort,  and  that  is  a  iailure.  It  is,  ii^ 
deed^a  wonderfiil  building^. considered 
j^er  ««,  but  compare  it  with  the  Conti- 


nsttlal  catbartraUi,  or  with  York  Minster. 
I  BHisI  own  that  the  shameful  exaction 
of  money  at  the  doors  created  «  feeliog 
of  diMatisflirtion  which,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  transferred  its^  to  the  edifice. 
The  fingUshaM  the  only  people  who  are 
so  meroenaxy  as  to  charge  for  admission 
to  their  ten^ples,  and  the  man  whogiMrds 
the  door  of  St  PauFs  is  one  of  the  worst 
specimens  of  his  dass.  I  paid  cheei^ 
fiilly  a  dollar  and  «  quarter  to  see  a  play 
S3i  Shakspeare's  perfonoed  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  but  I  grudged  the  four 
cents  that  I  dn^ped  into  the  exacting 
pahn  of  the  rubicund  janitor  of  St  Paul's. 
'Tis  «  vile  system.  They  sell  the  mem- 
ories of  their  iamous  heroes,  of  their 
philosophers  and  poets,  by  making  a 
raree-show  of  their  tombs.  A  nation 
should  have  ^ree  access  to  the  hallowed 
spots  where  rest  the  ashes  of  its  might- 
iest dead.  St  Paul's,  Westminster  Ab- 
bef:,  and  all  such  buildings,  should  be 
free  as  the  streets  to  decent  people,  for 
genius  receives  inspiration  at  such  al- 
tars, and  men  fi*e8h  fixmi  the  common- 
place of  every-day  life  rub  off  the  rust 
of  the  world  in  the  holy  and  a^ful  cidm 
of  theseand  kindred  sanctuaries.  How 
venerable  would  they  appear  to  thje 
American^  if  they  were  not  markets  of 
fgmx  and  greed  to  their  clerical  propri- 
etors I  The  poets  whose  tombs  are  the 
chief  attraction  in  Westminster  Abb^ 
are  not  fcureigners  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
raoe  of  the  New  World.  We,  too,  daipi 
a  property  in  th^  works.  Our  foro- 
liUhers  were  <x>temporaries  with  Shak- 
^eare,  Spens)^  mid  Milton,  inhabited 
the  same  land,  breathed  the  same  air, 
were  sul^ect  to  the  same  laws;  and  we 
speak  to-d^  the  language  of  Words- 
worth,^ Coleridge,  and  Tenxo^spn.  We 
have,,!,  insist,  *  claim  on  tiie  glorious 
memories  that  give  renown  to  England; 
and  the  avarice  tbi^  bars  the  gates  of 
hei;  abbeys  aQd  cathedrals  against  the 
P9or,  is  a  disgrace  to  %  great  nation. 

There  has  been  late^  a  report  that 
St  Paul's  had  grown  ashamed  of  its 
gr^ediness^  ^nd  Westminster  Abbey  has 
at  .length  rei^ly  admitted  the  public 
.without  demaAding  its. sixpences *T«d- 
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mitied,  that  is,  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
building,  but  not  to  the  whole.  The 
mausoleums  of  the  kings  are  still  worthy, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
of  some  siWer  coins  sterling.  Let  tiiem 
remain  so.  We  are  not  especially  anx- 
ious to  do  homage  to  them.  The  intel- 
lectually great  of  England  are  worthy  of 
much  —  sometimes  of  all  —  reverence; 
her  kings  of  very  little,  or  of  none.  But 
St.  Paul's  is  closed  still,  notwithstanding 
the  report  of  free  admission  which  re- 
cently agitated  the  public  of  London. 
Nelson's  sepulchre  is  worth  some  score 
of  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Dr. 
Johnson's  statue  can  be  seen  any  day 
for  twopence,  which  is  tenpence  less 
than  Madame  Tassaud  charges  for  ad- 
mission to  her  wax  eflBgies,  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  cheap. 

An  American  is  astonished  at  the 
number  of  beggars  in  every  city  of 
England.  Even  the  small  towns  and 
the  smallest  villages  have  them.  Their 
numbers  in  London  are  roundly  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand. You  meet  them  every  where. 
They  are,  in  some  quarters,  like  the 
paving -stones  of  the  street  —  eternally 
present  There  are  artists  in  colored 
chalks,  who  limn  the  heads  of  Christ 
and  Napoleon  on  the  pavement,  with  the 
inscription :  *  I  am  starving.'  Very  fairly 
are  the  portraits  executed ;  very  decent 
artists  they  are,  and  they  grovel  by  the 
side  of  their  handiwork  in  an  attitude  of 
broken-hearted  despondency,  and  pocket 
the  pennies  of  the  charitable.  Objects 
the  most  decrepit  in  nature,  hideous, 
half-nude  wretches,  male  and  female, 
creep  along  the  streets,  shivering,  too 
evidently  starving,  till  your  heart  aches 
at  the  spectacle,  and  you  deprive  your- 
self of  your  last  cent  to  administer 
relie£  These  are  impostors.  So  are  the 
respectable  class  —  the  broken  -  down 
tradesmen,  who,  in  a  suit  of  decent 
black  Saxony  cloth,  and  wearing  a  spot- 
less white  kerchief  around  their  necks, 
offer  lead-pencils  for  sale.  So  respectable 
are  they,  that  you  start  to  see  them,  and 
are  almost  ashamed  to  offer  them  a  dol- 
lar; but  they  will  accept  a  cent,  and 
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will  ply  the  same  trade  for  years  to 
come,  in  a  suit  equally  as  respectable. 
It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  connected 
with  them,  that  their  clothes  never  wear 
out  I  grew  familiar  with  the  features 
of  one  of  these  respectable  men,  from 
seeing  him  almost  daily  in  some  quarter 
of  London,  During  the  twelve  months 
that  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him,  the  condi- 
tion of  his  apparel  was  unchanged.  His 
coat  never  got  old,  nor  did  he  ever  have 
a  new  one.  That  man  is  at  this  moment 
an  unpleasant  puzzle  to  me  —  a  conun- 
drmn  without  a  solution.  The  income 
of  this  class  of  beggars,  I  was  told,  is 
considerable — much  better  than  a  clerk's 
in  Lombard  or  Wall  street 

The  lodging-houses  of  the  lowest  class 
of  professed  b^gars,  who  do  not  trade 
on  assumed  respectability,  or  make  a 
pretense  of  having  once  been  better  off, 
present  to  an  American  a  spectacle,  or 
chapter  of  spectacles,  of  which  he  can 
previously  have  no  conception.  They 
are  situated  in  the  most  densely  crowded 
and  dirtiest  quarters  of  the  town,  and 
are  approached  through  lanes  of  the 
most  noisome  filth.  No  comparison 
holds  good  with  any  quarter  of  Boston, 
New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  city  of 
the  Union,  for  there  is  nothing  in  our 
cities  to  compare  with  them.  Let  us 
enter  one  of  tliem.  The  common  board- 
ing-room, in  which  meals  are  taken,  is 
about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  broad. 
Either  the  floor  has  never  been  paved,  or 
a  thick  layer  of  street-soil  has  hidden  the 
stones  for  many  a  day  past.  Along  each 
side  of  a  long,  narrow  table,  runs  a 
wooden  bench  of  rough  construction, 
which  is  the  only  seat  the  place  affords. 
The  knives  and  forks  are  chained  to  the 
table.  Strange  implements  they  are, 
and  a  thie^  one  would  think,  must  be 
reduced  to  shifts  indeed  if  they  could 
offer  him  a  temptation.  Almost  every 
fork  has  lost  one  of  its  prongs,  and 
every  knife  has  been  notched  or  other- 
wise abused.  The  plaster  has  mostly 
fidlen  from  the  walls  of  the  room,  the 
very  laths  are  cut  away,  and  the  naked 
bricks  and  rude  masonry  are  exposed. 
The  ceiling  is  blackened  with  the  tobacco- 
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smoke  of  years,  ascending  eyciy  night 
from  a  hundred  pipes.     The  filth  that 
accumulates   is   seldom   cleared   away, 
but  is  swept  into  heaps  in  the  comers, 
and  remains  there  perhaps  for  weeks. 
A  stench  pefrades  the  place,  and  a  hor- 
rible moisture  settles  upon  the  walls. 
The  room  every  night  has  the  appearance 
of  a  market-place,  where  beggars  vend 
and  where  b^gars  are  the  purchasers. 
From  the  roof  a  dim  light  is  suspended, 
and  candles  stuck  into  glass  bottles  are 
placed  upon  the  table.     The  daily  con- 
tributions of  the  benevolent  are  here 
disposed   of;    what  one   has,   another 
lacks.     Old  coats,  old  boots  and  shoes, 
old  gowns,  are  freely  bartered  for  to- 
bacco and  gin.     Women  from  neighbor- 
ing rag-shops  attend  to  buy,  and  candle- 
makers  send  their  agents  to  collect  &t 
and  grease.    Every  individual  brings  his 
own  food,  for  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
finds  lodging  only,  and  not  board.     The 
atmosphere  reeks  with  the  smell  of  her- 
rings and  fried  sausages.     After  supper 
is  finished,  a  fiddler — one  of  their  num- 
ber, paid  for  his  services  by  contributions 
of  tobacco  and  beer  —  strikes  up  some 
merry  music ;  dancing  commences,  and 
goes  on  till  midnight,  and  often  far  into 
the  morning.      Save  in   such   houses, 
such  dancing  and  such  dancers  were 
never  seen.     The  lame  cast  aside  their 
crutches,  the  blind  regain  their  sight, 
the  paralyzed  are  alert  and  nimble,  the 
trampers  of  every  species  jig  in  turn,  or 
altogether,  shaking  their  rags  unto  the 
jocund   tune;    and  where   is   there   a 
blither  party?    Bums  has  pictured  the 
scene  in  his  '  Jolly  Beggars,'  and  he  is 
the  laureate  of  the  night 

Would  you  know  what  kind  of  dormi- 
tories these  people  resort  to  when  their 
dancing  is  finished  ?  I  will  describe  one 
out  of  many  that  I  saw,  which  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  rest  Let  us  ascend 
the  rickety  staircase.  The  atmosphere 
is  intolerably  foul,  and  you  feel  that  a 
week's  confinement  in  such  a  den  would 
cause  your  death.  Well,  these  are  the 
beds;  a  heap  of  straw,  matted  with 
long  service,  and  a  filthily  foul  rug  for  a 
coverlet    The  sleepers  have  no  other 


covering,  in  summer  or  winter.  These 
beds  change  their  occupants,  perhaps, 
every  night ;  for  a  tramper  seldom  sleeps 
two  consecutive  nights  in  the  same  pl^ce. 
Do  not  approach  too  near,  for  they  are 
alive  with  loathsome  vermin.  There  are 
twenty-five  beds  in  a  room  thirty  feet  by 
fburteen,  and  in  each  bed  two  and  some- 
times three  persons  are  placed.  When 
the  landlord  is  doing  a  good  business,  he 
puts  three  lodgers  in  each  bed.  Seventy- 
five  sleepers  in  that  confined  space !  For 
such  accommodation  the  charge  is  six 
cents  per  night  And  this  is  quite  % 
respectable  lodging-house.  There  are 
four-cent  lodging-houses,  where  there  is 
only  straw  without  any  covering;  and 
there  are  three-cent  houses,  where  there 
is  no  straw  even,  but  only  bare  boards 
rotting  beneath  a  crustation  of  dirt  and 
filth,  which  is  never  washed  offl 

The  firequenters  of  these  places  are 
professed  beggars;  and  although  their 
sufierings  are  at  times  great,  they  must 
not  be  classed  with  the  deserving  poor. 
You  will  see  the  latter  lingering  at  the 
doors  of  work -houses.  I  have  seen 
some  two  hundred  of  them  on  a  winter's 
evening,  when  the  frost  has  sharply 
bound  up  the  lakes  in  the  parks  and 
the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square,  shir- 
ering  in  semi-nudity  on  the  bare  and 
bitter  pavement,  waiting  for  admission* 
The  houses  of  the  rich — where  lap-dogs 
were  fed  on  hot  and  savory  steaks,  or 
even  on  daintier  poultry — ^were  standing 
around,  and  the  heavens  were  as  brass 
to  the  wails  of  the  wretched  crowd.  I 
have  been  fkirly  staggered  at  such  sights. 
I  remember  that  one  occasion  a  man 
dropped  dead  in  the  street  where  I  was, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  workhouse,  and 
it  was  found  upon  inquiry  that  he  was 
really  starved  to  death. 

They  sit  and  lie  before  the  work- 
houses, at  such  times,  huddled  almost 
upon  one  another,  and  forming  such 
groups  of  hungry,  squalid,  and  d^;raded 
human  beings,  as  no  painter  would  ven- 
ture to  transfer  from  life  to  canvas.  Of 
the  number  that  apply  for  admission^ 
one  half  will  be  rejected,  who  must 
shelter  themselves  under  the  dry  arches 
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of  the  bridges^  «t  creep  into  hidden 
doorways,  up  narrow  allejB)  where  the 
police  are  not  likely  to  find  them.  For 
if  found,  they  would  be  seized  and  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  to  be  punished  for 
being  homeless  and  without  food.  Many 
of  them  do  not  dread  this  punishment, 
but  will  seek  to  deserre  it  by  more 
criminal  conditions  than  enforced  indi- 
gence and  helpless  hunger.  They  will 
break  street-lamps  and  tradesmen's  win- 
dows, to  get  a  month's  imprisonment, 
with  food,  and  rest,  and  shelter  for  that 
period.  Others,  and  the  majority,  have 
a  prouder  spirit  They  will  escape  a 
prison,  with  the  help  of  God.  Their 
number  is  yery  great  There  are  fifty 
thousand,  it  is  said,  in  London,  who  rise 
every  morning  without  knowing  where 
to  procure  a  breakfast  God  be  with 
them  I 

But  all  the  want,  and  all  the  sin  pro- 
duced by  want,  in  London,  it  would  take 
all  the  volumes  of  the  Conversations' 
Lexicon  to  recount.  The  streets — every 
street  —  is  filled  with  it.  Survey  the 
thoroughfares  at  night  If  any  modest 
person  is  occasionally  shocked  at  the 
exhibitions  in  Broadway,  what  would 
he  say  to  Regent  street,  the  Ha3miarkct, 
the  Strand,  Fleet  street,  Cheapside,  or 
fifty  other  streets  in  London?  I  have 
reckoned  nearly  three  hundred  unfor- 
tunate females,  as  they  call  themselves, 
in  the  space  of  one  mile,  on  one  si(fe  of 
the  street  alone,  fi^m  Charing  Ooss  to 
Temple  Bar.  These  girls,  as  records 
testify,  were  mostly  starved  ftito  the  life 
of  theb  adoption.  They  will  tell  you, 
if  you  converse  with  them  in  their 
serious  moments — ^for  they  have  such — 
that  but  for  the  mad  excitement  drawn 
from  gin,  they  could  not  live.  The  river 
that  flows  sullenly  along  —  what  a  cata- 
logue of  woes,  what  shame  and  firenzied 
d^pair,  it  has  ended ! 

I  was  crossing  "Waterloo  Bridge  one 
night  when  there  was  suddenly  a  shout 
and  a  rush  of  people.  A  girl  had  thrown 
herself  off  the  parapet,  and  was  strug- 
gling in  the  water.  The  moon  shone 
brightly  down,  and  her  figure  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  as  she  wrestled  with  the 


tide  that  was  bearing  her  away.  She 
was  the  third  that  had  jtunped  into  the 
river  within  twelve  days;  the  average 
of  such  suicides  in  London  being  one  in 
eight  days.  A  vain  effort  was  made  to 
save  her.  Her  body  drifteil  down  the 
river  to  be  cast  up  at  Greenwich  or 
Woolwich,  or  perhaps  the  tide  swept  it 
out  to  sea,  never  to  be  found.  I  searched 
the  newspapers  for  many  days  after- 
ward, but  saw  no  record  of  the  poor 
creature's  miserable  end.  These  things 
happen  so  frequently  in  London,  that 
the  press  seldom  records  them,  unless 
they  offer  some  peculiar  features  of 
interest. 

In  treating  of  the  horrid  want  and 
misery  that  prevail  among  the  very 
poorest  class  in  London,  I  have  as  yet 
only  partially  uncovered  the  picture. 
We  will  draw  the  curtain  back  a  little 
further,  not  to  present  ^he  entire  truth 
m  all  its  fidelity,  fbr  that  would  be  too 
harrowing. 

In  the  streets  of  London  I  have  seen 
women  and  children  contending  for  the 
possession  of  a  bone  drawn  from  the 
slush  of  the  kenneL  I  have  seen  boys 
fight  and  bruise  each  other  for  a  crust 
of  bread  dropped  upon  the  pavement, 
and  covered  with  wet  mud,  or  even 
unsighther  filth.  I  have  entered  the 
abode  of  this  desperate  poverty,  led 
thither  by  children,  who  have  clamored 
at  my  side  for  alms,  and  found  such 
misery  as  I  am  incompetent  to  express 
in  words.  I  have  seen  the  living  unable 
to  rise  fh)m  sickness,  in  the  same  bed 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  I  have 
known  an  instance  where  a  living  man 
in  strong  health,  bating  the  exhausting 
effects  of  privation  and  sorrow,  has  been 
compelled  to  seek  repose  in  the  straw 
beside  the  body  of  his  dead  wife,  his 
children  occupying  the  floor,  and  there 
being  in  the  room  neither  chair  in  which 
he  could  seat  himself  nor  table  on  which 
he  could  stretch  himself  for  rest.  I 
have  seen  an  infant  crawl  for  nourish- 
ment to  its  dead  mother's  breast,  and 
there  was  not  in  all  the  house  the  value 
of  a  cent  to  buy  it  food.  I  have  seen  a 
wife,  in  following  h^r  husband^s  body  to 
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the  grave,  drop  in  the  road  and  die  be- 
fore medical  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured. A  post-mortem  examination 
proved  that  she  died  from  hunger. 

Let  no  one  say  that  there  are  charita- 
ble asylums*  enough  in  London  to  fur- 
nish assistance  in  all  deserving  cases  of 
extreme  distress.  If  there  are,  their 
doors — and  I  appeal  to  all  Englishmen 
who  know  any  thing  about  the  workings 
of  the  Poor  Law  System  in  their  coun- 
try, whether  I  do  not  record  the  truth — 
arc  closed  in  three  cases  out  of  five 
against  the  applicant  Besides,  charity 
in  London  is  reserved  and  suspicious. 
But  its  reserve  is  chilling  to  the  deserv- 
ing poor,  who  are  usually  too  proud  to 
disclose  their  sufferings  to  strangers, 
and  are  ashamed  to  solicit  alms  with  an 
open  hand.  They  strive  as  long  as  they 
are  able ;  their  history,  if  duly  recorded, 
would  swell  the  toll  of  martyrs.  I  have 
known  among  them  heroes  and  heroines, 
as  in  all  nations  such,  whether  apparent 
to  the  world  or  not,  are  never  wanting. 
Wives,  who  have  been  bred  in  comfort, 
working  for  their  husbands  who  were 
out  of  employment,  and  supporting  them 
by  the  scanty  wages  of  such  industry 
as  many  men  would  shrink  firom.  Girls 
of  tender  years  toiling  to  support  a  sur- 
viving parent,  sisters  toiling  for  their 
brothers.  And  all  done  not  only  with- 
out a  murmur,  but  with  cheerfulness 
and  thankfulness  to  God  that  their  con- 
dition was  no  worse.  I  have  heard 
hopeful  accents  from  the  plodding  char- 
woman, that  have  made  me  ashamed,  as 
Wordsworth  stood  rebuked  before  the 
*  leech-gatherer,  upon  the  lonely  moor.' 
Let  England  look  to  it  These  women, 
mothers  of  men,  are  abandoning  her 
shores  for  foreign  lands.  When  good 
and  dutiful  children  desert  the  maternal 
home,  what  provocation  must  they  have 
had  from  the  parent  ? 

*  In  the  year  ending  Lady-day  1859,' 
said  the  London  Tim^it  of  February  15th, 
1860,  'England  and  Wales  spent  five 
million  seven  hundred  and  ninety  -  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pounds  in  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  is 
estimated  that  on  July  1st,  1859,  nine 


hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  sev- 
en himdred  and  ninety-six  paupers  were 
receiving  relief  in  or  out  of  the  work- 
house in  this  part  of  the  empire.  This 
is  near  a  million  of  persons,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  about  five  pounds  sixteen 
shillings  a  head,  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  year.  The  com- 
putation is,  that  every  sixteenth  person, 
or  one  person  in  every  three  households, 
is  a  pauper,  hanging  like  a  dead  wieight 
on  the  industry  of  the  other  fifteen. 
This,  too,  is  only  one  form  of  charity, 
beside  untold  millions  spent  in  endowed 
alms-houses,  hospitals,  asylums  for  every 
imaginable  infirmity,  coal-funds,  cloth- 
ing-funds, charity-schools,  voluntary  la- 
bor-rates, church-collections,  alms  done 
in  secret,  and  several  hundred  other 
species  of  benevolence.' 

Vainly  does  an  American  strive  to 
realize  such  a  state  of  society.  Its  ef- 
fects are  visible  in  the  hatred  of  the 
poor  toward  the  rich,  which,  if  things 
continue  as  they  are,  will  ultimately 
produce  a  war  of  classes.  The  work- 
houses and  other  alms-houses  are  always 
filled.  There  may  be  brief  intervals 
when  trade  is  brisk,  and  statesmen  brag 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but 
these  are  only  as  the  sane  moments  of 
a  delirious  patient  The  general  health  of 
the  community  must  not  be  judged  from 
thtse.  When  in  a  year  that  it  confesses 
is  a  favorable  one,  the  leading  political 
journal  admits  the  proportion  of  paupers 
subsisting  on  alms  to  be  one  to  fifteen, 
what  must  be  the  proportion  in  periods 
of  great  mercantile  depression,  which 
recur  more  frequently  as  time  advances  f 
I  can  not  at  all  agre«  with  Mr.  Emerson, 
that  England  has  not  within  her  the  ele- 
ments of  decay.  She  has.  Her  mari- 
time supremacy  is  gone;  her  commer- 
cial advantages  have  vanished.  In  the 
world's  market  she  possesses  a  stall, 
and  nothing  more.  If  it  is  better  sup- 
plied than  the  stalls  of  some  nations  in 
the  same  market,  it  is,  in  its  turn,  infe- 
rior to  those  of  others.  I  can  not  say, 
with  her  enemies,  Let  her  decay.  But  I 
do  bid  her  look  to  it  in  time,  for  her 
present  condition  is  not  one  of  promise. 
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Thb  Confederates  are  vastly  our  supe- 
riors in  the  art  of  spreading  plausible 
reports.  Acting  together  ^  like  one  man,' 
a  ialsehood  from  head-quarters  is  at  once 
disseminated  from  Richmond  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  North  is  promptly  vic- 
timized. At  present  their  game  is  to 
make  us  discredit  their  own  forces,  hav- 
ing* learned  that  our  belief  in  the  extent 
of  their  army  is  only  a  stimulus  to 
Northern  exertions.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Confederacy  never  had  so  large  an 
army  as  at  present,  or  in  such  excellent 
condition.  They  have  been  gathering 
up  the  odds  and  ends ;  they  have  learned 
day  by  day  to  make  better  soldiers  of 
them;  they  have  abundant  food,  are 
on  the  whole  weU  armed,  and  it  is  rank 
folly  in  us  to  rely  on  their  weakness. 
Only  an  overwhelming  force — the  entire 
force  of  the  North  —  can  now  conquer 
them,  and  to  make  even  this  available, 
our  Government  must  have  recourse  to 
the  most  determined  and  daring  mea- 
sures. It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
suppressing  rebellion,  but  of  defense ;  of 
conquering  or  being  conquered.  Were 
we  at  this  instant  to  consent  to  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy,  it 
would  not  be  accepted.  The  Southern- 
er, easily  depressed  by  defeat,  becomes 
arrogant  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and 
would  exact  such  conditions  as  we  could 
never  endure. 

The  South,  by  successful  secession, 
would  take  with  it  all  our  prosperity 
and  all  our  power.  It  would  take  the 
Border  States  and  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  worse  than  this,  it 
would  establish  a  war  which  would  rage 
without  intermission  until  we  should  be 
crushed,  perhaps  into  literal  tribute  and 
vassalage.  Every  dispute  arising  from 
our  entangled  neighborhood — and  these 
would  be  innumerable — would  be  deter- 
mined with  an  insolence  and  a  cruelty 
£Eur  surpassing  any  thing  which  we  have 
heretofore  experienced;  and  at  every  man- 
ifestation of  unwillingness  on  our  part  to 


submit,  we  should  have  the  sword  taunt- 
ingly thrown  in  the  balance.  With  for- 
eign aid  and  foreign  allies  they  could 
soon  make  our  condition  more  galling 
than  death.  We  should  be  the  but  of 
every  nation,  humiliated  and  trampled 
on  in  every  international  dispute,  and 
in  every  such  difficulty  the  South  would 
become  the  great  power  of  America,  and 
its  rising  sun  would  easily  find  means 
to  abuse  us  still  further. 

Is  this  picture  exaggerated  ?  Let  the 
reader  shake  off  the  fetters  of  old  cus- 
tom and  see  the  literal  truths  of  life  and 
what  it  is  capable  of  becoming.  The 
South  seriously  proposes  to  establish 
itself  as  a  permanently  military  nation. 
The  blacks  are  to  do  all  the  labor,  raise 
all  the  food,  perform  all  the  menial  labor, 
and,  in  fact,  literally  support  all  the 
white  men.  The  aristocracy  are  to  gov- 
ern and  fill  all  higher  civil  and  military 
functions ;  the  *  mean  whites  'are  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  army.  Year  by 
year  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  become 
more  and  more  identified  with  their 
cause  and  their  calling,  and  firmer  in 
their  hatred  of  the  North.  Long  ago 
this  programme  was  published,  this 
scheme  of  a  gi*eat  negro-supported  mili- 
tary nation,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  recent  events  have  rendered  the 
leaders  of  the  Confederacy  sanguine  of 
its  success.  The  whole  South  is  full  of 
crops  raised  by  the  slaves  —  and  the 
Virginia  press  triumphantly  proclaims 
the  success  of  the  first  part  of  the  great 
experiment,  a  success  well  worth  to 
them  &r  greater  sacrifices  than  they 
have  already  undergone.  The  negro,  it 
seems,  as  a  slave,  can  support  the  South- 
em  Confederacy  —  feed  and  clothe  it 
One  year  of  war  has  proved  this. 

*One  year  ago  we  might  have  pre- 
vented this,'  some  fiirious  ^radical'  may 
urge.  Let  such  men  be  silent  On 
every  hand  there  are  cries  for  their 
blood,  and  it  is  boldly  commended  in 
conservative  journals  and  meetings  that 
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they  be  hanged.  However,  the  question 
is  not  now,  what  might  have  been  done  a 
year  ago.  It  is,  what  the  enemy  hope  for 
and  what  they  are  yet  capable  of  doing. 

By  proving,  undisturbed,  the  fact  that 
the  slaves  can  support  them,  the  Con- 
federates have  gained  a  greater  victory 
than  the  North  dreams  o£  By  forming 
a  permanently  military  nation,  they  go 
a  step  further,  and  relieve  their  commu- 
nities from  the  weight  of  a  non-product- 
ive, idle,  dangerous  class  of  poor  whites. 
When  every  *  bush  -  whacker,'  *  sand- 
hiller,'  *Arab,'  and  other  hanger-on  shall 
have  become  a  soldier,  with  his  settled 
place  in  society,  a  few  new  troubles  may 
be  incurred,  but  much  greater  ones  can 
not  fail  to  be  avoided.  The  leaders  in  a 
military  government  may  preserve  that 
unity  which  could  never  be  hoped  for 
under  other  copditions.  We  already 
know  what  unanimity  prevails  among 
them ;  we  may  imagine  what  this  would 
become  when  further  experience  shall 
have  still  more  coordinated  and  consol- 
idated them. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  the  South  that 
other  than  military  manufactures  shaU 
be  encouraged.  European  goods  are  to 
flow  in  untaxed,  and  the  ^military  na- 
tion '  proposes  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
smuggle  them  over  the  Northern  fron- 
tier. To  effect  this  darling  scheme  of 
vast  profits  to  themselves  and  of  ruin  to 
us,  any  sacrifice  will  be  made.  It  is 
urged  that  direct  taxation  vdM  not  prove 
sufficiently  profitable  to  enable  the  South 
to  dispense  with  a  revenue  tariff;  but 
those  who  urge  this,  do  not  know  the 
South.  They  do  not  know  the  infinite 
depths  of  hatred  to  the  North  and  to 
every  thing  Northern — the  venom  and 
vindictiveness  with  which  they  would 
pursue  us.  They  forget  that  as  a  mili- 
tary nation  whatever  the  rulers  will, 
must  and  shall  be  done.  The  great 
planters — and  Southern  policy  of  capital 
tends  to  develop  none  save  great  plant- 
ers and  their  adherents — will  undoubt- 
edly be  taxed,  but  then  they  will  on  the 
other  hand  be  directly  interested  in  sus- 
taining the  government^  and  share  in  its 
power  and  patronage.    Let  the  reader 


remember  that  after  all,  there  are  only 
at  present  in  the  South  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  slaveholders,  or  men  hold- 
ing slaves  sufficient  to  fairly  rank  among 
those  whose  interests  are  seriously  allied 
to  *  the  institution.'  Possibly  the  chances 
of  war  have  still  further  diminished  this 
number ;  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if 
between  runaways  and  the  sacrifices 
which  adversity  brings,  and  which  fidl 
most  heavily  on  men  of  moderate  means, 
the  number  of  slaveholders  has  not  been 
reduced.  In  such  times  negroes  aire  «old 
at  any  price.  This  small  number  of 
slaveholders  will  understand  their  own 
political  interests  sufficiently  well  to 
admit  foreign  goods  duty  free,  and  to 
use  every  effort  to  smuggle  them  into 
the  North. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  no 
negroes  to  plant  for  us,  who  must  pay 
our  farmers  &r  more  than  the  wretched 
black  earns,  have.no  ^  mud-sill '  whereon 
to  rest  We  are  manufacturers,  and 
can  not  form  a  permanent  military  na- 
tion. We  hold  in  horror  the  idea  of  a 
standing  army,  and  of  having  our  young 
men  who  might  grow  vp  wealthy  and 
learned  —  and  what  Northern  youth  is 
there  who  has  not  his  *  chances'  ? — be- 
come garrison-soldiers  for  life.  We  love 
learning,  culture,  independence,  progress. 
Tear  by  year  sees  noble  schools  rising 
among  us — schools  in  which  every  man's 
son  may  obtain  an  excellent  free  educa- 
tion, and  qualify  himself  for  any  position 
in  any  society.  Year  by  year  sees  our 
manufacturers  demanding  fresh  labor, 
more  talent,  more  youth,  more  energy, 
and  with  them  sees  the  condition  of  the 
mechanic  becoming  more  and  more  ame- 
liorated. Tear  by  year  finds  the  public 
lecture  and,  library  more  used  by  the 
workman,  and  the  masses  rising  little 
by  little  above  their  post  In  short,  we 
belong  to  a  community  whose  conditions 
are  those  of  refinement  and  of  peace ; 
ours  is  an  advanced  stage  of  civilixation, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  this  ad- 
vance. 

*The  South'  cares  nothing  for  aU 
these  things.  It  *  loathes  the  very  name 
of  fr^e  schools,'  despises  indusdy  and 
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ingenuity,  scorns  the  mechanic,  and  is 
altogether,  as  a  community,  behind  us : 
as  a  merely  agricultural  and  would-be 
merely  military  government,  must  essen- 
tially be.  There  are  predicaments  when 
the  shrewd  brute  and  cunning  brigand 
has  his  superior  at  a  disadvantage.  Let 
the  South  prolong  this  contest  till  its 
military  social  system  acquires  sufficient 
strength,  and  it  will  drag  us  down  to  its 
own  wretched  lord-and-serf  level  *  To 
its  level !  *  rather  let  us  say  beneath  it ; 
yes,  beneath  its  iron  heel,  to  endless 
shame  and  ruin. 

It  can  never  be.  The  man  who  be- 
lieves in  peaceable  secession  must  be  an 
idiot  Secession  means  a  military  na- 
tion living  side  by  side  with  a  non-mili- 
tary nation,  which  it  hates  and  will  do 
its  best  to  crush.  It  means  a  successful 
rebel  flashing  the  sword  in  our  face  at 
every  fancied  insult,  and  all  the  work  of 
war  perennially  renewed.  It  means  con- 
servative traitors  and  doughfiskce  scoun- 
drels stirring  up  riot  and  ruin  among 
us  at  every  comer,  with  no  man  to  make 
them  afraid ;  flourishing  the  South  in 
our  faces  and  intriguing  to  bring  us  into 
the  Confederacy.  It  means  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union  into  many  frag- 
ments— for  who  supposes  that  Southern 
hatred  will  not  intrigue  to  this  effect, 
and  that  the  pro-slavery  Northern  men 
of  the  present  day  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  secure  to  the  South  the  success- 
ful solution  of  the  flrst  part  of  its  prob- 
lem will  not  be  found  laboring  heart  and 
soul  to  aid  their  old  masters  ? 

Va  victis  !  If  we  do  not  rise  in  our 
might  and  crush  this  rebellion  root  and 
"branch,  we  shall  be  crushed — and  no 
Aonest,  observant  man  can  deny  it  Fire 
and  water  may  as  well  mingle  as  we  two 
hope  to  inhabit  the  same  continent  It 
is  hammer  or  anvil  with  us  now,  and  no 
escape.  They  realize  with  delight  that 
our  year  of  procrastination  has  been  to 
them  more  than  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion, and  so  confident  are  they  of  suc- 


cess as  to  even  wish  to  conceal  their 
numbers. 

Reader,  this  is  not  an  emergency 
whose  evil  results  may  fall  on  others 
and  not  on  yoiurself.  There  is  not  one 
loyal  American  to  whom  Southern  suc- 
cess does  not  portend  misery,  poverty, 
degradation.  We  have  not  yet  felt  the 
foot  of  the  enemy  on  our  soil,  but  if  we 
pour  away  the  life-blood  of  the  nation 
little  by  little,  why,  a  ^y  will  come 
when  the  blood  will  be  exhausted,  and 
the  enemy,  grown  to  fearful  strength, 
will  come  ravaging  over  the  border.  Do 
not  fold  your  hands  in  fancied  security 
and  say  of  that  day:  *It  is  far  off.' 
When  it  comes,  you  will  say,  as  you 
now  say  of  the  past  year,  that  there 
was  time  lost  and  sad  negligence.  A 
year  ago  we  *  progressives'  cried  aloud 
in  bitter  earnestness  for  one  great,  over- 
whelming eflbrt,  for  decisive  measures, 
and  after  debating,  and  delaying,  and 
plucking  all  the  feathers  from  our  bird, 
they  threw  him,  half  -  starved,  at  Bull 
Run,  and  then  cried :  There  is  your  vic- 
tory !  A  year  ago  we  urged  expediency 
and  boldness;  but  'Democracy*  quib- 
bled at  every  thing,  hindered  every 
thing,  and  then  laid  the  fault  on  us — as 
its  friend  Jefi*  Davis  does  when  accusing 
the  Federal  Government  of  waging  bar- 
barous warfare — so  as  to  excuse  his  own 
iniquities.  But  now  we  havjD  come  to 
the  bitter  need,  and  the  country  must 
choose  between  bold  measures  and  mea- 
sureless disgrace. 

Lo !  the  country  is  responding  heart 
and  souL  From  every  township  comes 
the  cry  of  Union  or  death !  What  was 
the  waking  of  Sumter,  compared  to  this 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two  ?  At  last  the 
truth  has  gone  home  —  we  must  con- 
quer. Conquer  or  be  conquered,  it  is, 
0  friends  I  but  if  you  will  it,  you  shall 
have  victory.  You  have  the  strength ; 
in  God's  name  put  forth  your  hand  and 
grasp  the  golden  crown. 
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TOM   WINTERS'    STORY. 


I  WAS  taking  an  early  walk  on  the 
morning  after  my  arrival  at  the  city  of 

0 ,  in  the  spring  of  186-,  in  order 

to  sharpen  my  appetite  for  breakfast, 
when  I  observed  a  tall  and  stoutly-built 
man  on  the  opposite  sidewalk  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  direction  with  mysel£ 
There  was  something  in  his  gait  and 
his  manner  of  swinging  his  right  arm 
(he  had  a  common  market-basket  on 
his  left)  that  seemed  not  unfamiliar  to 
me;  and  I  hastened  my  pace  to  keep 
up  with  him  while  I  observed  him  fur- 
ther. It  was  no  easy  matter;  for  he 
had  a  stride  that,  if  hurried  to  its  best, 
would  have  put  me  to  a  nm  to  save 
being  distanced;  but  I  succeeded  in 
heading  him  off  after  a  rapid  walk  of 
several  squares,  which  brought  us  to 
the  market-place,  and  I  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  his  voice  as  he 
inquired  the  price  of  some  of  the  mar- 
keting exposed  for  sale.  This  decided 
me,  and  I  immediately  threw  myself  in 
his  way.  He  recognized  me  at  once, 
and  as  he  held  out  his  huge  hand,  which 
I  took  in  mine,  we  exclaimed  simulta- 
neously :  *  How  are  you,  Owen  ? '  *  How 
are  you,  Tom?' 

The  greeting  was  something  more  than 
cordial.  We  had  once  been  quite  inti- 
mate, and  it  was  seventeen  years  since  we 
had  met  I  had  lost  sight  of  him  that 
number  of  years  before,  and  getting  no 
satis&ctory  response  to  any  inquiries  I 
had  firom  time  to  time  made  after  him  of 
mutual  acquaintances,  I  had  gradually 
dropped  the  subject,  and  never  expected 
to  meet  him  again. 

Tom  Winters  was  a  Marylander  by 
birth,  and  I  had  known  him  in  Ohio 
during  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1844, 
when  he  had  supported  the  gallant  son 
of  Kentucky,  Henry  Clay,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  generous,  rash,  and  pas- 
sionate nature ;  while  I  had  supported 
James  R.  Polk,  because  —  because  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party. 


I  can  appreciate  at  its  true  worth  now 
that  political  infatuation  which  led  me 
to  reject  the  *Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes,' 
and  to  *  decline  upon  *  Polk.  There  was 
no  comparison  between  the  two  men. 

» That  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr.' 

But  that  is  passed.  Polk  was  elected, 
and  the  gallant  *  Harry  of  the  West' 
died  of  a  broken  heart  Thence  came 
Texas,  the  repeal  of  the  Compromise, 
the  Rebellion, 

*•  Sin,  and  death,  and  all  our  woes.' 

After  a  few  hasty  questions  and  an- 
swers on  eadi  side,  we  parted  to  meet  at 
dinner  at  Tom*s  residence,  and  to  sit 
down  then  for  a  general  paldbre. 

I  was  punctual  to  my  appointment, 
and  after  being  introduced  to  Mrs.  Win- 
ters, (Tom  was  now  married  and  held  an 
important  position  under  the  State  gov- 
ernment,) and  after  having  been  present- 
ed to  Master  Henry  Clay  Winters,  a  lad 
of  three  years,  and  being  informed  —  in 
an  aside — ^that  the  next  was  to  be  named 
John  Fremont  Winters,  we  sat  down  to 
the  table  and  accomplished  our  dinner 
and  our  explanations  *by  piece -meal 
simultaneously.' 

Having  satisfied  my  quondam  Mend 
upon  the  subject  of  my  various  wander- 
ings, successes,  and  reverses  since  we 
parted — which  were  decidedly  too  dull 
and  commonplace  to  interest  tiie  reader, 
although  Tom,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
probably,  listened  to  their  rehearsal  with 
a  great  deal  of  attention  —  I,  in  turn, 
questioned  him  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  ran  them  hastily  over,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  treat  them  with  so  much 
brevity  ihat  I  had  frequently  to  call 
him  back  upon  his  narrative  by  a  ques- 
tion on  some  point  where  I  required 
more  detailed  information.  But  our 
dinner  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Winters  had 
retired,  with  Master  Henry  Clay  Winters, 
ere  he  had  half  satisfied  m^  curiosity. 
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WiDters  had  left  N ,  the  little 

county-town  in  Middle  Ohio,  where  I 
had  known  him,  in  the  spring  of  1845, 
and  had  begun  to  travel  as  agent  for  a 
marble  dealer  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In 
this  capacity  he  had  roamed  over  all  the 
TTestem  States  during  several  years, 
had  made  extensive  acquaintances,  and 
been  rubbed  against  the  world  until  he 
had  acquired  great  knowledge  of  man- 
kind and  habits  of  self-reliance,  without 
much  of  that  polish  of  manner  which 
worldly  attrition  usually  gives  a  man. 
He  was  at  that  time  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  in  perfect 
health,  and  of  herculean  strength.  He 
was  considerably  Over  six  feet  in  bight, 
compactly  built,  and  that  consciousness 
of  power  which  such  favored  individu- 
als possess,  rendered  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  Without  any  of  the  refinement 
which  careful  culture  and  early  training 
confer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Tom  was  not  *  over-particular '  as  to  the 
society  in  which  he  ventured,  or  what 
profession  he  followed. 

He  had  also  been  captain  of  a  canal- 
packet,  a  drover,  a  deputy-sheriff  a  gen- 
eral collector,  and  had  first  married  in 
Kentucky,  and  settled  at  Lexington, 
where  he  had  spent  four  years.  There 
his  wife  died,  without  leaving  children, 
and  Tom  was  afloat  upon  the  world 
again.  Then  he  had  spent  two  years 
in  Mississippi ;  returned  to  Lexing- 
ton, went  to  Cincinnati;  *and  since 
then,'  he  continued,  *I  have  lived  in 
every  county  on  this  side  in  succession, 
and  have  been  here  four  years  since  I 
married  my  present  wife ;  so  that  you 
see  the  seventeen  years  is  now  filled  up, 
and  you  know  my  whole  history.' 

*  But  what  were  you  doing  in  Missis- 
sippi ? '  I  inquired. 

For  the  first  time  Tom  hesitated ;  and 
he  answered,  with  an  uneasy  expression 
and  a  furtive  glancing  about  of  his  keen 
hazel  eye,  that  he  had  been  an  over- 
seer on  a  plantation. 

*  The  devil  I '  I  exclauned,  rather  ab- 
ruptly. 

*  It  is  a  fitct,'  said  the  plain-spoken 


Tom,  looking  seriously  into  his  empty 
glass,  then  adding  apologetically : 

*  What  should  I  care  about  it  ?  I  had 
lived  a  long  time  in  Kentucky,  and  been 
accustomed  to  slavery  as  it  existed  there. 
Besides,  I  am  a  Maryland  er  by  birth.  I 
said  slavery  was  right,  and  I  believed  it. 
My  wife  was  dead ;  I  had  little  means 
left,  and  cared  for  nothing. 

*  I  had  become  acquainted  with  Luke 
Meminger,  the  principal  n^ro-dealer  at 
Lexington,  who  boarded  at  McGowan's 
Hotel,  where  I  was  then  stopping,  and 
he  introduced  me  to  a  Mississippi  planter 
who  was  there  buying  a  few  hands  for 
his  plantation  back  of  Grand  Gulf.  Tal- 
bot (that  was  the  planter's  name)  seemed 
to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  finally  pro- 
posed to  me  to  go  with  him  to  Mississip- 
pi and  serve  as  assistant  overseer.  He 
offered  me  a  salary  of  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year;  said  I  should  have  a 
horse  to  ride  over  the  plantation,  a  serv- 
ant to  wait  on  me,  and  an  easy  time  of 
it  generally.  I  accepted  the  offer,  and 
accompanied  him  down  the  river.  We 
took  down  fifteen  niggars  whom  he  had 
purchased  in  Kentucky,  mostly  at  Lex- 
ington. I  was  there  two  years,  and  left 
heartily  sick  of  it' 

*  Well,  that  is  an  episode  in  your  his- 
tory, Tom,'  I  said,  *that  I  could  never 
have  imagined.  But  now  you  must  tell 
me  something  about  plantation  life.  I 
have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
it,  but  never  had  it  firom  the  mouth  of 
an  old  fiiend  on  whose  word  I  could  rely, 
and  who  possessed  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing been  an  overseer  himself.' 

*  Oh !  there  is  very  little  to  tell,'  said 
Tom.  *  I  had  to  set  the  niggars  at  work 
and  see  that  they  performed  their  tasks ; 
that  was  all.' 

*  Well,  what  crops  did  you  cultivate  ? ' 

*  Cotton.' 

*  How  many  hands  did  you  work  ?  * 

*  About  seventy -five.  There  were 
some  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  plan- 
tation, altogether,  big  and  little. 

*  What  did  the  women  do  ? ' 

*  Women?'  said  Tom,  with  a  slight 
note  of  interrogation.  *  We  didn't  know 
any  thing  about  women  :  they  were  all 
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hands.  When  I  was  driving  stock  to 
New- York,  I  treated  oxen  and  cows  all 
alike;  and  on  our  plantation  all  the 
able-bodied  hands  worked  together  in 
the  field,  and  no  difference  was  made 
between  them.  There  were  old,  decrepit 
wenches,  unable  to  work,  who  took  care 
of  the  children  during  the  day.  When 
the  mothers  came  fit>m  the  field  at  night 
they  suckled  their  picaninies — for  near- 
ly all  the  women  have  babies.  They 
breed  like  rabbits,*  added  Tom,  *  in 
postscript' 

*  But  what  did  you  know  about  raising 
cotton?*  i asked. 

'Nothing,  of  course,*  he  replied,  *you 
must  remember  that  I  was  second  over- 
seer. The  head  overseer  took  the  chief 
management  of  affairs.  But  when  I  had 
been  there  about  three  months,  Blake 
died  —  that  was  my  chief's  name  — 
then  the  whole  charge  of  the  planta- 
tion then  devolved  on  me.  Talbot  was 
North,  spending  the  summer.  I  wrote 
to  him  at  Saratoga,  informing  of  the 
death  of  Blake,  and  requesting  him  to 
get  another  head-overseer.  But  I  got 
no  reply,  and  I  supposed  he  never  re- 
ceived the  letter.  When  he  came  back 
in  the  fall,  I  found  that  he  had,  though ; 
but  he  said  he  supposed  things  would 
go  on  well  enough.  And  so  they  did. 
The  supplies  were  all  on  hand,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  work 
the  place,  raise  the  crop,  and  gather  it' 

*  But,  after  the  d^ath  of  Blake,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Talbot,  your  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  business  must  have 
worked  you  great  inconvenience,'  I  re- 
marked. 

*  Not  at  all,'  he  replied ;  *  I  knew  next 
to  nothing  about  it,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
niggars  did.  [Tom  toould  call  them 
niggars.]  They  understood  the  busi- 
ness well  enough,  the  most  of  thenu 
Talbot  knew  nothing  about  it  himself, 
and  he  seemed  to  care  less.  These 
planters  put  every  thing  on  the  over- 
seers. They  make  them  responsible  for 
the  crop ;  and  the  overseers — ^they  make 
the  hands  responsible.' 

*  Well,  tell  me  something,  now,  of  the 
operations  of  each  day  on  the  planta- 


tion. How  early  did  yon  get  the  hands 
at  work  in  the  morning  ? ' 

*In  summer  I  called  the  hands  at 
about  four  o'clock.  They  had  half  an 
hour  to  get  their  feed  and  readi  the 
field.  I  divided  them  into  gangs  of 
firom  fifteen  to  thirty  each,  and  ap- 
pointed some  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent to  oversee  each  gang.  I  then  set 
them  their  tasks  for  the  day ;  and  calling 
out  Dick,  or  Jefi^  or  whatever  his  name 
might  be  that  I  had  appointed,  I  told 
him,  in  presence  and  hearing  of  his  gang, 
that  I  made  him  responsible  for  the  work 
being  done,  and  being  well  done ;  that 
if  the  hands  did  not  obey  him,  he  should 
lick  them,  and  make  them  do  their  work. 
In  this  way  I  never  had  any  difSculty 
in  getting  the  work  done  which  I  bad 
set  for  them. 

*When  I  had  got  them  all  at  work,  I 
rode  firom  one  part  of  the  field  to  an- 
other to  see  how  they  were  getting 
along ;  and  when  the  sun  b^an  to  get 
too  hot,  toward  nine  o'clock,  I  would 
go  back  to  my  quarters  at  the  house, 
get  my  breakfast,  and  then  lounge 
about  awhile,  and  finaUy  lie  down  and 
sleep  through  the  heat  of  the  day. 
After  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  aftei^ 
noon,  I  had  my  horse  brought  up  by 
my  servant — I  had  my  own  servant,  I 
told  you ;  I  had  my  boots  blacked  twice 
a  day;  had  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
the  institution,  you  know  —  I  had  my 
horse  brought  up,  and  rode  round  to 
the  different  gangs.' 

*But,  Tom,'  I  inquired;  *I  suppose 
you  sometimes  had  to  flog  the  slaves  ? ' 

*  Never  touched  a  one  of  them,  never ! 
'T  wan't  no  use.  Made  'em  do  just  as  I 
wanted  without  striking  a  blow.' 

*  Why,  how  did  you  do  it  ? ' 

*l've  told  you  how  I  did  it  I  set 
some  of  them  to  oversee  the  rest  They 
thrashed  them ;  I  didn't  If  they  fiiiled 
in  their  tasks,  I  talked  to  them  in  this 
way,'  (and  he  turned  his  wicked  eye  on 
me  with  a  merry  twinkle,)  *  I  called  out 
the  overseer,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that 
the  rest  could  hear  me ;  I  said  to  him : 
*Dick,'  or  *  JefiE^'  or  whatever  his  name 
was,  'how  is  this?    I  set  you  a  task 
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diis  monuDg  tluit  you  eonld  do  easy 
enough.  Why  isn't  it  done  ?  Some  of 
your  hands  have  been  lazy.  Now, 
mind,  this  won't  da  I  don't  want  to 
pmiish  you,  but  I  see  Fll  have  to  do  it' 
Then  turning  to  the  hands:  ^Boys, 
what  have  you  been  so  lazy  for?  Tou 
don't  want  Jeff  licked,  do  you  ?  Why 
don't  you  work  like  men,  and  finish  the 
tasks  I  set  you?  Tou  black  derils, 
you !  if  you  keep  on  in  this  way  you 
will  always  be  niggars;  but  if  you 
woric,  and  do  as  you  ought  to,  you  will 
get  as  white  as  I  am,  after  a  while ! ' 

*  This  course  generally  had  the  desired 
effect ;  but  I  clinched  the  argument  by 
threatening  to  withhold  their  whisky 
rations  if  they  fkiled  in  their  work.' 

*'  Then  you  gave  them  whisky  rations, 
did  you  ? ' 

*  Yes.  Every  Saturday  night,  if  they 
had  behayed  well  during  the  week,  I 
gare  them  a  keg  of  whisky  to  keep 
Sunday  with.  We  locked  up  the  tools, 
and  the  supplies,  and  in  fiict  the  houses. 
My  room  was  bolted  and  barred  like  a 
state's  prison,  and  I  had  a  complete 
arsoial  of  gun%  swords,  and  ammuni- 
tion. And  then  they  had  a  regular 
^ drunk'  on  Sunday.  The  keg  held 
just  enough,  and  not  a  drop  over. 
They  divided  it  out  among  themselyes, 
by  measurement,  and  it  was  all  gone  in 
time  for  them  to  get  over  the  effects  of 
it  before  Monday  morning.' 

'Don't  you  tiiink,'  I  inquired,  'that 
the  expected  whisky  rations  was  quite 
as  great  a  stimulus  to  their  exertions  as 
your  philosophical  exhortations  ? ' 

'  Pwhaps-it  was.  But  you  must  ro- 
eollect  that  the  whisky  rations  formed  a 
part  of  my  lecture,  and  were  always  in* 
troduced  as  a  clincher.  I  was  the  most 
popular  overseer  ever  on  the  plantation, 
and  when  I  left  the  darkies  cried  like 
babies.  Talbot  raised  my  wages  to 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  dating  from  the 
time  I  went  there,  and  I  performed  the 
whole  duties  of  overseer  without  any 
assistance.' 

'And  how  did  you  come  to  leave  so 
agreeable  and  profitable  an  employ- 
ment?' 


'  Well,  m  tell  you  how  it  was.  Tal- 
bot used  to  get  tight ;  and  although  he 
was  ordinarily  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
his  behavior,  when  drunk  he  was  the 
very  devil  I  Then  he  would  abuse  me 
like  a  pickpocket,  and  find  all  manner 
of  fault  with  whatever  I  did.  He  would 
curse  me  for  a  d — d  Yankee,  and  I  would 
give  him  as  good  as  he  sent  I  was  no 
more  a  Yankee  than  he  was,  having  been 
bom,  as  you  know,  in  Maryland. 

'  Often  he  drew  his  bowie-knife,  and 
rushed  at  me  as  if  he  would  cut  me 
into  mince-meat ;  but  I  met  him  boldly 
with  my  'cheese-cutter,'  and  backed 
him  down.  I  could  have  handled  him 
as  I  would  a  child,  and  he  knew  it. 
And  if  he  had  ever  drawn  blood  on 
me,  I  would  have  killed  him  in  an  in- 
stant ;  and  he  knew  it 

'  One  day  when  he  was  drunk,  he  got 
mad  at  a  niggar  woman  he  kept  about 
the  house,  and  ordered  me  to  whip  her. 
I  told  him  to  whip  her  himself.  This 
enraged  him  terribly.  He  was  just 
dnmk  enough  to  be  crazy.  Out  came 
the  everlasting  bowie-knifo,  and  out 
came  mine,  as  usual  Then  he*  turned 
from  me  —  whom  he  feared  to  attack, 
drunk  and  insensate  as  he  was  —  he 
turned  from  me  upon  the  poor  black 
girt.  She  was  standing  near,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  and  did  not  immediate- 
ly perceive  his  intention. 

*  She  was  a  pretty  girl  —  a  dark  mu- 
latto —  and  had  lon^  been  his  favorite. 
But  he  was  then  perfectly  blind  with 
ftnry,  and  dashed  at  her  with  his  glitter- 
ing knife  raised  above  his  head.  She 
saw  him  in  time  to  utter  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  while  in  the  act  of  turning 
to  fly,  the  weapon  fell  upon  her  neck, 
severed  the  jugular  vein,  and  prostrated 
her  to  the  floor. 

'The  poor  girl  never  spoke  again. 
The  blood  rushed  like  water  from  the 
wound,  her  fkce  paled,  her  limbs  stiffen- 
ed, and,  with  a  few  convulsive  shudders, 
she  was  dead.  She  was  taken  to  one  of 
the  huts,  and  buried  by  ^e  blacks  on 
the  following  night  Thm^  was  no  in* 
quest  —  no  inquiry  —  it  was  nobody's 
business. 
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*  As  for  Talbot,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her 
fall  he  appeared  to  be  sobered  all  at 
once.  He  looked  at  her  a  moment^ 
glanced  at  the  bloody  knife,  and  then 
cast  it  from  him,  as  if  he  were  purging 
himself  of  the  offense,  or  punishing  the 
offender  by  the  act  He  said  not  a 
word,  but  went  to  his  room.  I  saw 
him  no  more  that  day. 

*■  On  the  next,  I  went  to  him  and  told 
him  he  must  get  another  overseer,  for  I 
was  about  to  leave.  He  seemed  incred- 
ulous at  first,  then  stormed,  then  finding 
me  inflexible,  he  offered  to  increase  my 
wages  if  I  would  remain.  I  had  but 
one  answer  for  alL  I  said  to  him: 
*Mr.  Talbot,  I  don't  want  yoiw  money. 
If  I  would  stay  with  you  at  all,  I  would 
stay  for  my  present  salary.  But  I  will 
not  stay:  I  never  eat  my  words.  If 
you  are  ready  to  settle  with  me  now, 
say  so ;  if  not,  say  when  you  will  be 
ready.* 

*  He  said  he  was  ready  then,  and  we 
settled.  I  had  a  few  hundred  dollars 
due  to  me,  which  he  paid,  and  I  was  on 
my  way  to  Grand  Gulf  within  two  hours 
after.  The  subject  of  the  murder  of  the 
mulatto  girl  was  not  alluded  to  between 
us.' 

*  Well,'  I  said  to  Tom,  *  what  is  your 
opinion  of  slavery  now  ?  You  are  able 
to  judge  for  yourself  of  the  *  institution,' 
having  formed  one  of  its  ornaments,  and 
contributed  to  keep  up  its  *  dignity.'  I 
suppose  you  have  read  Unele  T<mC%  Oab- 
in,  and  are  prepared  to  give  a  fiat  de- 
nial to  the  pretended  fiurtsof  the  author. 
Of  course  it  is  all  false  about  the  parting 
of  families — husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  etc,  and  all  the  instances  of 
that  sort  of  cruelty  cited  in  her  appendix 
are  trash  and  a  libel  upon  the  b<meficent 
and  patriarchal  institution  ? ' 

I  spoke  ironically,  and  he  so  under- 
stood me.  The  passions  of  T<Mn's  great 
heart  had  been  gradually  wrought  up 
by  a  review  of  the  bloody  scene  he  had 
himself  witnessed,  and  which  had  made 
a  strong  impression  on  him,  and  he  now 
Sprung  to  his  feet 

'  UiicU  TonC$  Cabin  be  d— d  I '   he 


cried.  *Owen  Glendower,  what  Fre 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  I  know,  don't 
I  ?  I  could  tell  you  things  that  would 
make  your  hair  stand  straight  out,  if  I 
was  a  mind  to ;  but  it's  no  use. 

*•  As  to  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Sugar 
and  Cotton  States,  to-day,  I  have  but  one 
fit  illustration  for  it 

'The  religious  writers  of  the  Jews, 
and  those  who  follow  their  ideas,  have 
pictured  to  us  the  future  condition  of  the 
sinner  and  finally  impenitent  as  the  most 
desperate  and  deplorable  possible  to  be 
conceived — as  they  thought  They  had 
never  witnessed  American  slavery  a^ 
practiced  in  the  nineteenth  century.  If 
they  had,  the  material  fire,  the  torment^ 
ing  fiends,  and  the  *worm  that  never 
dies,'  would  have  given  place  to  the 
natural  features  of  a  Mississippi  plan- 
tation, where  the  unrestrained  passions 
of  avarice,  brutality,  and  lust  make  a 
Hell  to  which  the  Oehenna  of  the  He- 
brews is  but  a  mild  sort  of  purgatory 
by  comparison. 

*  About  parting  husband  and  wife,  and 
parent  and  child,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing 
I  myself  saw  in  Kentucky ;  and  in  Ken- 
tucky you  know,  slavery  exists  in  its  mild- 
est form,  and  the  system  approaches  near- 
er to  that  patriarchal  character  which  is 
most  falsely  claimed  for  it  by  its  pup- 
porters,  than  in  any  of  the  more  South- 
em  States.' 

Just  then  Master  Winters  returned  to 
the  room,  and  on  seeing  him  Tom's  ex- 
citement apparently  increased  He  ges- 
ticulated violently,  and  delivered  himself 
in  short,  emphatic  sentences,  interlarded, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  rather  too  many 
of  those  objectionable  expletives  that  an 
ex-slave-overseer  may  be  supposed  to  be 
addicted  ta  Swearing  is  a  vulgar  prac- 
tice, and  one  for  which  there  is  no  sort 
of  justification ;  and  yet,  I  must  confess, 
it  is  calculated  to  give  a  certain  savage 
energy  to  one's  language  when  he  has 
not  a  very  copious  vocabulary  of  choicer 
epithets  and  synonyms  at  command 
Of  course  I  can  not  do  justice  to  Tom's 
colloquial  style  in  print,  but  he  pro- 
ceeded: 

*  I  was,  as  I  told  you  before,  well  «o- 
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qnainted  with  the  slaye-dealer,  Memin* 
ger,  at  Lexington.  We  boarded  togeth- 
er at  M'Gowan*s;  and  after  my  wife 
died  I  went  about  with  him  considerable. 

*  One  day,  in  the  winter  before  I  left 
there  to  go  to  Mississippi,  he  and  I  were 
coming  over  fix>m  Danville.  It  was  the 
coldest  day  I  ever  knew  in  Kentucky. 
Kentucky  has  a  mild  climate,  and  the 
winters  are  short  and  not  very  severe. 
Still  the  weather  is  very  variable,  and 
there  will  occasionally  occur  a  day  in 
January  which  is  as  cold  as  any  where 
else,  and  which  is  felt  all  the  more  for 
bdng  an  exception. 

*  This  day,  when  Meminger  and  I  were 
coming  over  from  Danville,  was  one  of 
those  days.  It  was  cold ;  I  tell  you,  it 
was  almighty  cold  I  We  were  on  horse- 
back, and  were  bundled  up  with  any 
amount  of  clothes  and  mufflers,  and  had 
leggins  on  —  as  they  always  wear-  them 
in  Kentucky  when  they  go  on  horseback. 
We  had  got — ^you  know  where  the  turn- 
pike forks  south  of  the  Kentucky  river. 
One  branch  runs  this  way,  to  Danville ; 
the  other,  that  way  to  Lancaster  and 
Stanford.  Right  here  in  the  forks  — 
that  is  the  identical  spot  where  Camp 
'Dick  Robinson  *  now  is ;  but  there  was 
no  camp  there  then,  by  a  long  shot 
Then  as  you  approach  the  river,  you 
come  down  a  long  hill,  a  mile  long,  at 
least,  you  know. 

*  Well,  we  had  got  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  hill,  and  were  coming  along 
at  a  pretty  good  jog,  when  we  heard 
some  body  hallooing  after  us,  and  we 
held  up.  Looking  around,  we  saw  a 
man  running  down  from  the  house 
standing  upon  the  side-hill,  a  little 
away  from  the  road.  May  be  you  re- 
member the  house  up  there  f  Well,  he 
was  hallooing  like  a  loon,  and  we  waited 
till  he  came  up.  Soon  as  he  got  near 
enough  to  talk,  he  says : 

*  *  An*t  one  o*  you  Mr.  Meminger,  the 
negro-trader  from  Lexington  ?  * 

* '  My  name^s  Meminger,'  saJd  my  com- 
panion, *  and  I  sometimes  buy  niggars. 
WTiat  do  you  want  ? ' 

' '  I  want  to  sell  you  a  woman,'  replied 
the  man. 


'*Whereis8he?' 

*  *  Up  at  my  house,  there.' 

*  *  Well,  fetch  her  down,  then.  You 
don't  suppose  I'm  going  up  there  for 
any  d-— d  niggar  woman,  such  a  day  as 
this,  do  you  ?  And  be  quick  about  it, 
for  I  don't  intend  to  stand  here  in  the 
cold.' 

'  The  man  started  back  for  the  house 
on  the  run,  and  kept  hallooing  and  mo- 
tioning to  some  one  who  met  him  on  the 
way ;  and  he  returned  to  where  we  stood 
on  the  'pike  with  as  fine,  healthy  a  look- 
ing young  black  girl  as  I  have  often  seen. 
She  was  dressed  with  a  single  garment, 
which  hardly  covered  her ;  and  she  car- 
ried in  her  arms  a  child,  apparently 
about  two  or  three  months  old,  which 
she  had  wrapped  up  in  some  rags  to 
keep  it  wann. 

'  *  This  is  the  woman,'  said  the  man. 

**What  do  you  ask  for  her?'  said 
Meminger. 

*  *  I'll  take  eight  hundred  dollars  for 
the  mother  and  child,'  said  the  man. 

*  *  D — n  the  child ! '  said  Meminger ; 
'do  you  suppose  I  want  two  months 
children  in  my  pen  ?  If  you  do,  you 
are  cursedly  mistaken.  What  will  you 
take  for  the  woman  alone  ? ' 

'  *  I  don't  very  well  like  to  part  them,' 
said  the  man  hesitatingly,  *and  I  prom- 
ised my  wife  I  wouldn't.  But  if  you 
won't  buy  the  child ' 

*  *  I  tell  you  I  won't  buy  the  child,  and 
that's  enough,'  broke  in  Meminger. 

*  * m  take  seven  hundred  dollars 

for  the  woman.' 

'  Meminger  threw  his  bridle-rein  to  me, 
and  slid  down  from  his  horse  to  look  at 
the  girl  He  stepped  up  to  her,  caught 
her  upper  lip  with  one  hand  and  her 
lower  with  the  other,  and  opened  her 
mouth,  and  examined  her  teeth  in  the 
same  manner  that  you  or  I,  Owen, 
would  a  horse.  Then  he  took  her  by 
the  arm,  twirled  her  round,  struck  her 
roughly  on  her  back,  felt  the  muscle  of 
her  fore-arm,  her  thigh,  and  calf ;  then 
stood  back  and  examined  her  all  over  a 
moment,  and  said : 

' '  I  suppose  she  is  all  right  f  I  don't 
want  her,  but  I  am  going  right  home, 
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and  I  cftD  take  her  along  as  well  as  not, 
and  m  give  you  six  hundred  dollars- for 
her.  K  jou  want  it,  say  so  at  once,  for  I 
an't  going  to  stand  here  talking  all  day  1 ' 

*The  man  seemed  reluctant  to  take 
the  sum  offered — said  she  was  worth 
more,  and  he  ought  to  give  six  hundred 
and  fifty  for  her. 

*"  Meminger  cut  him  short  with  a  sav- 
age oath,  telling  him  that  if  he  wasn't 
going  to  accept  the  six  hundred,  to  say 
so,  for  he  would  not  stand  there  in  the 
cold  any  longer  for  the  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, niggar  and  all,  and  he  moved  to- 
ward his  horse  as  if  to  remount 

* '  W^  then,'  said  the  man,  who 
seemed  determined  to  sell  her  at  some 
price,  *•  take  her  at  six  himdred  if  that's 
all  you'll  give.' 

*  Meminger  drew  out  a  blank  bill  of 
sale — that's  the  way  they  do  it,  you 
know,  have  to  have  it  in  writing — and 
said  to  me : 

*  *  Here,  Tom,  you  fill  out  this  for  me, 
for  my  Imnds  have  got  so  cold  I  can't 
write.' 

'He  took  a  pen  and  ink  from  his 
pocket,  and  I  filled  out  the  bill  of  sale 
while  he  counted  down  six  hundred  dol- 
lars in  bills  on  the  Northern  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  and  paid  them  over.  By  the 
time  the  man  had  signed  the  bill  the  ink 
was  frozen  solid. 

*  *  Hurry  up ! '  says  Meminger. 

*  The  man  having  received  his  money, 
caught  the  child  from  its  mother's  arms 
and  started  for  tiie  house  without  saying 
another  word. 

*  The  woman  had  all  this  time  been 
shivering  with  the  cold,  and  apparently 
wholly  occupied  with  the  child  in  en- 
deavoring to  keep  it  warm.  She  pressed 
it  to  her  bosom,  examined  the  ragged 
covering  with  care  and  tenderness,  and 
strove  to  draw  her  own  scanty  garment 
over  it.  She  seemed,  in  fact,  so  en- 
grossed with  her  care  of  the  child  that 
she  had  not  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  negotiation  which  threatened  to  part 
her  from  it  Perhaps  she  did  not,  in  her 
blind  maternal  confidence,  conceive  such 
a  thing  possible  I 

'  When  the  child  was  roughly  snatch- 


ed fr(»n  her,  ^e  paused  an  instant,  as  if 
collecting  her  thoughts,  and  then,  awak- 
ening to  the  reality  of  the  case,  she 
started  wildly  after  it  But  Meminger 
was  too  quick  for  her.  He  was  used  to 
such  scenes.  He  cau^t  her  bef<n«  she 
had  gone  three  steps,  and  rudely  threw 
her  down.  She  uttered  scream  after 
scream,  and  implored  him  not  to  part 
her  from  her  child.  Turning  alternately 
firom  the  unfeeling  and  repulsive  coun- 
tenance of  ther  slave-trader  to  the  retreat- 
ing form  of  her  late  master,  who  bore 
away  fiurther  and  farther  from  her  all 
^at  she  knew  of  love  or  hope  on  earth, 
her  impassioned  entreaties  touched  every 
key-note  of  human  agony  from  frenzy  to 
despair.  It  was  of  no  use.  Meminger 
regarded  her  feelings  no  more  than  I  re- 
garded the  lowings  of  my  stock  when  I 
was  in  the  droving  business. 

*  He^mounted  his  horse,  brou^t  him 
up  alongside  of  a  low  bank,  and  ordered 
the  woman  to  get  up  bdund  him.  This 
she  did  as  one  accustomed  to  obey,  groan- 
ing and  crying  piteously.  He  placed  her 
behind  his  saddle,  astride  of  ih^  horse  as 
if  she  were  a  man.  In  this  position, 
what  dress  she  had  on,  and  it  was  not 
much,  was  necessarily  drawn  up  above 
her  kne^s.  She  had  an  old  pair  of 
scuffs  of  shoes  on,  the  rest  of  the  limbs 
were  bare.  And  in  this  way  we  went  on 
through  the  cold,  she  shivering,  sobbing, 
and  clinging  to  the  negro-trader,  all  the 
way  to  Lexington.  Only  at  Nicholas- 
ville,  I  persuaded  Meminger  to  alight 
and  get  some  clothes  to  wrap  up  the 
girl's  legs  to  prevent  them  from  being 
frosted  before  he  got  her  home.' 

*  And  do  you  really  think  she  had  a 
mother's  affection  for  her  child,  and  felt 
its  loss  as  acutely  as  other  mothers  — 
white  mothers  V  I  asked  him. 

*Do  I  think  so?'  he  asked,  almost 
fiercely.  'Come  here,  Henry  Clay!' 
and  he  reached  down  and  lifted  his  boy 
up  into  his  huge  arms  and  kissed  him 
with  fervor! 

'  Do  you  see  that  boy  ?  Do  you  think 
his  white  mother  loves  him  V  he  asked. 

'  No  doubt  of  it,'  I  answered. 

'And  I  tell  you,  Owen  Glendower,' 
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he  resumed,  Hhat  just  as  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Winters,  loves  this  boy,  did  that 
black  mother  lore  her  child.  More 
strongly,  more  firmly  did  she  love  it; 
more  firantically  did  she  bewail  its  loss, 
because  her  reason  did  not  suggest  any 
hope  of  its  ultimate  recovery,  such  as 
might  be  entertained  by  an  intelligent 
white  woman.  And  when  it  was  sud- 
denly snatched  firom  her  bosom,  on  that 
cold  day,  by  the  Kentucky  River,  it  was 
as  much  lost  to  her  as  if  it  had  been 
snatched  by  the  hand  of  death  instead  of 
that  of  her  inhuman  master.^ 


*  This  was  a  single  instance,  you  may 
say ;  but  if  Tve  seen  one,  I've  seen  Jlfty 
such.  Not  all  alike,  but  varying  wiUi 
circumstance,  locality,  and  occasion ;  and 
yet  all  due  alike  to  the  essential  elements 
of  human  slavery,  and  inseparable  firom 
the  institution.' 

My  time  was  up.  I  bade  adieu  to  my 
hostess,  shook  Tom  "Winters'  hand,  and 
started  for  the  cars  with  a  feeling  of 
satis&ction  at  having  encountered  him 
again,  even  if  it  should  be  for  the  last 
time. 


THE    WHITE    HILLS    IN"    OCTOBER. 


OcB  town  fiiends,  who  fly  firom  the 
heat  and  dust,  and  menacing  diseases 
and  insupportable  ennui,  of  their  city 
residence  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  may  have  an  escape,  but 
they  have  little  enjoyment.  "We  admire 
the  heroism  with  which  they  endure, 
year  after  year,  the  discomforts  of  a 
country  hotel,  or  the  packing  in  the 
narrow,  half-fiimished  bed-rooms  and 
rather  warm  attics  of  rural  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  general  abatement  and 
contraction  of  creature-comforts,  in  such 
startling  contrast  to  the  aboimding  luxu- 
ries of  their  own  city  palaces.  But  they 
are  right  The  country,  at  any  discount, 
is  better,  in  the  fearfiil  heats  of  July  and 
August,  than  the  town  with  its  hot,  un- 
quiet nights  and  polluted  air.  Any  hill- 
side or  valley  in  the  country,  and  a 
shelter  under  any  roof  in  or  upon  them, 
with  the  broad  cope  of  heaven  above, 
(not  cut  into  patches  and  fi:iigments  by 
intervening  walls  and  chimney  -  tops,) 
and  broad  fields,  and  grass,  and  com, 
and  woodlands,  and  their  flowers  and 
fi-eshening  dews  and  breezes,  and  all 
Nature's  infinite  variety,  is  better  than 
every  appliance  and  contrivance  of  lux- 
ury, with  the  din,  the  sufifocation,  and 
unrest  of  city  life. 

Yes,  our  city  fiiends  are  right  in  their 
summer  flight  fix>m 


-the  street, 


Filled  with  its  ever-shiiting  train ; ' 

but  they  must  not  flatter  themselves 
that  their  mere  glimpse  of  country  life — 
their  mere  snatch  at  its  midsummer 
beauty,  the  one  fi*ee-drawn  breath  of 
their  wearied  spirit  —  is  acquaintance 
with  it  As  well  might  one  who  had 
seen  Rosalind,  the  most  versatile  of 
Shakspeare's  heroines,  only  in  her  court- 
dress  at  her  uncle  the  duke's  ball,  guess 
at  her  infinite  variety  of  charm  in  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  Nature  holds  her 
drawing-room  in  July  and  August.  She 
wears  her  fullest  and  richest  dresses 
then  ;  if  we  may  speak  flippantly  with- 
out ofiense  to  the  simplicity  of  her 
majesty,  she  is  then  en  pleine  toilette. 
But  any  other  of  the  twelve  is  more 
picturesque  than  the  summer  months: 
blustering  March,  with  its  gushing 
streams  tossing  off  their  icy  fetters; 
changeful  April,  with  its  greening  fields 
and  glancing  birds;  sweet,  budding, 
blossoming  May ;  flowery  June ;  finitfiil 
September;  golden,  glorious  October; 
dreary,  thoughtfiil  November;  and  all 
of  "Winter,  with  its  potent  majesty  and 
heroic  adversity. 

But  let  our  citizens  come  to  our  rural 
districts ;  the  more,  the  better  for  them ! 
Only  let  them  not  imagine  they  get  that 
*  enough '  which  is  *  as  good  as  a  feast' 
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This  preamble  was  naturallj  suggested 
by  our  autumnal  life  in  the  country,  and 
by  a  recurrence  to  a  late  delightful  pas- 
sage through  the  *  White  Hills  of  New- 
Hampshire.* 

*  That  resort  of  people  that  do  pass 
In  travel  to  and  fro ' 

during  the  intense  months  of  July  and 
August,  we  found  in  October  bo  free 
from  yisitors,  that  we  might  have  fancied 
ourselves  the  discoyerers  of  that  upland 
region  of  beauty,  unparalleled,  so  £Eur  as 
we  know,  in  all  the  traveled  parts  of  our 
country.  And  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  shall  come  afler  us,  for  all  who 
have  their  highest  enjoyment,  perhaps 
their  best  instruction,  in  Nature*s  *  free 
school,'  we  intended  to  give  some  brief 
notices  of  our  tour,  in  the  hope  of  ex- 
tending the  traveling  season  into  Octo- 
ber by  imparting  some  faint  idea  of  the 
startling  beauty  of  this  brilliant  month 
in  the  mountains ;  but  what  we  might 
have  said  was  happily  superseded. 

At  a  little  inn  in  a  small  town,  after 
we  came  down  from  the  *high  places,' 
we  met  a  party  of  friends  who  had  pre; 
ceded  us  along  the  whole  route  by  a  day. 
A  rain  came  on,  and  we  were  detained 
together  for  twenty -four  hours.  We 
agreed  to  pass  the  evening  in  a  recipro- 
cal reading  of  the  brief  notes  of  our 
journey.  It  came  last  to  the  turn  of  my 
friend,  a  very  charming  young  person, 
whom  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call 
Mary  Langdon.  She  blushed  and  stam- 
mered, and  protested  against  being  a 
party  to  the  contribution. 

*Mine,'  she  said,  *is  a  long  letter  to 
my  cousin,  which  I  b^an  before  we 
left  home.' 

*  So  much  the  better,'  we  rejoined,  *  for 
the  pleasure  will  be  the  longer.' 

*  But  it  has  been  written  in  every  mood 
of  feeling.' 

*  Therefore,'  we  urged,  *  the  more  va- 
riety.' 

At  last,  driven  to  the  wall,  she  threw 
a  nice  morocco  letter-case  into  my  lap, 
saying: 

^  Take  it  and  read  it  to  yourself  and 
you  will  see  why  I  positively  can  not 
read  it  aloud.' 


So  we  gave  up  our  entreaties.  I  read 
the  letter -journal  after  I  went  to  my 
room.  The  reading  cheated  me  of  an 
hour's  sleep;  perhaps  because  I  had 
just  intensely  enjoyed  the  country  mj 
friend  described ;  and  in  the  morning  I 
begged  Miss  Langdon's  permission  to 
publish  it  She  at  first  vehemently  ob- 
jected, saying  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  indelicate  to  pubUsh  so  much  of 
her  own  story  as  was  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  journey. 

*  But,  dear  child,'  I  uiiged,  *  who  that 
reads  The  Contikental  knows  you  ? 
And  besides,  when  this  is  published,  (if 
indeed  the  Messrs.  Editors  of  that  popu- 
lar journal  graciously  permit  it  to  see 
the  light,)  you  will  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and  before  you  return, 
this  record  will  be  forgotten,  for,  alas ! 
we  contributors  to  Monthlies  do  not  write 
for  immortality.' 

*  But  for  the  briefest  mortality  I  am 
not  fitted  to  write,'  she  pleaded. 

I  rather  smiled  at  the  novelty  of  one 
hesitating  to  write  for  the  public  because 
not  fitted  for  the  task ;  and,  thinking  of 
*  the  fools  that  rushed  in,*  (there  is  small 
aptness  in  the  remainder  of  the  famiUar 
quotation,)  I  continued  to  urge  till  my 
young  friend  yielded,  on  my  promising 
to  omit  passages  which  relate  to  the 
emotions  and  rites  of  the  inner  temple ; 
Mary  Langdon  not  partaking  that  in- 
comprehensible frankness  or  child-like 
hallucinadon  which  enables  some  of  our 
very  best  writers — Mrs.  Browning,  for 
instance — ^to  impart,  by  sonnets  and  in 
various  vehicles  of  prose  and  verse,  to 
the  curious  and  all  -  devouring  public 
those  secrets  from  the  heart's  holy  of 
holies  that  one  would  hardly  confess  to 
a  lover  or  a  priest 

It  is  to  our  purpose,  writing,  as  we 
profess  to  do,  pour  Vutile^  that  our 
young  friend  indulged  little  in  sentiment 
that  her  circumstances  rendered  danger- 
ous to  her  peace,  and  that,  being  a  coun- 
try-bred New-England  girl,  she  conscien- 
tiously set  down  the  coarser  realities 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  traveler-— 
breakfasts,  dinners,  etc.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding to  her  journal,  I  must  introduce 
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mj  di^tenUe^  if  she  who  will  probably 
nuke  but  a  single  appearance  betbre  the 
public  may  be  so  styled. 

Mary  Langdon  is  still  on  the  threshold 
of  life ;  at  least  those  who  have  reached 
threescore  would  deem  her  so,  as  she  is 
not  more  than  three-and«twenty.  The 
freshness  of  her  youth  has  been  pre- 
served by  a  simple  and  rather  retired 
country -life.  A  total  abstinence  from 
Frendi  novels  and  other  light  reading 
has  left  the  purity  and  candor  of  her 
youth  unscathed  by  their  blight  and 
weather-stain.  Would  that  this  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  evil  —  not  good  and 
evil  —  were  never  transplanted  into  our 
New  World.  *  If  ye  eat  of  it,'  your  love 
of  what  is  natural  and  simple  *  will  surely 
die ; '  ye  will  lose  your  perception  of  the 
sweet  odors  of  the  flowers  Providence 
has  sown  along  your  path,  and  the  vile 
exhalations  from  these  fruits  of  corrupted 
genius  will  hide  from  you  the  star  of 
duty — perhaps  Nature's  sternest  light, 
but  her  best 

Mary  Langdon's  simplicity  is  that  of 
truth,  not  of  ignorance.  Her  father  has 
given  her  what  he  calls  ^a  good  old-fash- 
ioned English  education;'  that  means, 
he  says,  that  'she  thoroughly  knows 
how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  which 
few  girls  brought  up  at  French  boarding- 
schools  do.'  As  might  be  suspected 
from  the  practical  ideas  in  her  narrative, 
our  young  friend  has  had  that  complete 
development  of  her  fiiculties  which  arises 
out  of  the  necessities  of  country-life  in 
its  best  aspects.  There  is  hardly  a  posi- 
tion in  our  country,  now,  so  isolated  but 
one  may  *  follow  the  arts '  if  one  chooses, 
foreign  artists  and  accomplished  exiles 
pervading  our  country  parts.  Mary  has 
availed  herself  of  the  fisu^ilities  thus  af- 
forded to  cultivate  a  musical  talent  and 
temperament,  and  acquire  enough  of  the 
foreign  languages  to  open  their  literature 
to  her.  Strangers  do  not  call  Mary 
Langdon  handsome ;  but  her  fri^ids  do, 
and  they  marvel  that  her  &ir  oval  face, 
her  spirited  expression,  tempered  by  the 
sweetest  month  and  most  pearly  and  ex- 
pressive teeth,  do  not  strike  all  eyes. 
And  then  she  is  so  buoyant,  so  free  of 

YOL.  II.  28 


step  and  frank  of  speech,  that  while  others 
are  slowly  winding  their  way  to  your  af- 
fections, she  springs  into  your  heart 

W4th  due  respect  to  seniority,  we 
should  have  presented  Mr.  Langdon 
before  his  daughter.  On  being  called 
on  for  his  journal,  he  said  he  was  not 
*"  such  a  confounded  fool  as  to  keep  one 
for  any  portion  of  his  life.  He  should 
as  soon  think  of  crystallizing  soap-bub- 
bles. He  had  dotted  down  a  few  memo- 
randa in  his  memorandum  -  book,  as 
warnings  to  future  travelers,  and  we 
were  welcome  to  them;  though  he 
thought  we  were  too  mountain-mad  to 
profit  by  them,  if  indeed  any  body  ever 
profited  by  any  body  else's  experience  1 ' 
The  fact  was,  the  dear  old  gentleman 
had  left  home  in  a  very  unquiet  state  of 
mind.  He  hated  at  all  times  leaving  his 
home,  abounding  in  comforts.  He  de- 
tested travel  under  what  he  termed 
^alleviating  circumstances.'  He  was 
rather  addicted  to  growling;  this  Eng- 
lish instinct  came  over  with  his  progenitor 
in  the  Mayflower,  and  half  a  dozen  gen- 
erations had  not  sufiQced  to  subdue  it. 
But  Mr.  Langdon's  *  bark  is  worse  than 
his  bite.'  In  truth  his  *  bite '  is  like  that 
of  a  teething  child's,  resulting  fix>m  a  de- 
rangement of  sweet  and  loving  elements. 

We  found  our  old  friend's  memoran- 
da so  strongly  resembling  the  grum- 
bling of  our  traveling  cousins  from  over 
the  water,  that  we  think  it  may  be  edify- 
ing to  print  it  in  a  parallel  column,  as  a 
per  contra,  illustrating  the  effects  of  the 
lights  or  shadows  that  emanate  from  our 
own  minds.  Providence  provides  the 
banquet ;  its  relish  or  disrelish  depends 
on  the  appetite  of  the  guest 

But  to  Mary  Langdon's  letter,  which, 
as  it  was  begun  before  she  left  home, 
bears  its  first  date  thare : 

*  Lakb-Side,  28^^  8eptember,^}ILy  Dear 
Sue :  I  have  not  much  more  to  tell  you 
than  my  last  contained.  Carl  Heiner 
left  our  neighborhood  last  week,  deter- 
mined to  return  by  the  next  steamer  to 
Dusseldor£  We  were  both  very  wretdi- 
ed  at  this  final  parting.  But  as  I  have 
often  seen  people  making  great  sacriflces 
to  others,  and  then  letting  them  lose  all 
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the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice,  by  the  man- 
ner of  it,  I  summoned  up  courage,  and 
appeared  before  my  father  calm  and  ac- 
quiescing, and — you  will  think  me  pas- 
sionless, perhaps  hard-hearted  —  I  soon 
became  so.  I  read,  over  and  over  again, 
your  arguments,  and  I  confess  I  was 
willing  to  be  persuaded  by  them.  But, 
after  all,  my  point  of  sight  is  not  yours, 
and  you  can  not  see  objects  in  the  pro- 
portions and  relations  that  I  do.  You 
say  I  have  exaggerated  notions  of  filial 
duty,  that  I  have  come  to  mature  age 
and  ripe  judgment,  and  that  I  should 
decide  and  act  for  myself ;  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  conjugal  must  su- 
persede the  filial  relation,  and  that  I 
have  no  right  to  sacrifice  my  life-long 
happiness  to  the  remnant  of  my  father's 
days ;  and  above  all,  that  I  am  foolish 
to  give  in  to  his  prejudices,  and  Belfttih- 
ness,  you  added,  dear,  and  did  not  quite 
efface  the  word.  Now  I  see  there  is 
much  reason  in  what  you  say,  and  I 
have  only  to  answer  that  I  can  not  leave 
my  father  with  a  shadow  of  his  disap- 
probation I  can  not  and  I  will  not 
Our  hearts  have  grown  together.  God 
forms  the  bond  that  ties  the  child  to  the 
parent,  and  we  make  the  other,  and  rot- 
ten it  often  proves.  Susy,  you  lost  your 
parents  when  you  were  so  young,  that 
you  can  not  teU  what  I  feel  for  my  sm*- 
viving  one.  Since  my  mother's  death 
and  Alice*s  marriage,  he  has  lived  in 
such  dependence  on  me,  that  I  can't  tell 
what  his  life  would  be  if  I  were  to  leave 
him :  and  I  will  not  You  tell  me  this 
is  unnatural,  and  a  satisfactory  proof  to 
you  that  I  do  not  love  Carl  Heiner.  0 
Sue ' 

*  Here  must  be  our  first  hiatus.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  outpouring  of  our 
yoxmg  firiend's  heart  satisfied  us  that 
beneath  her  serene  sur&ce  there  was  an 
un&thomable  well  of  feeling,  and  that 
her  firiend  must  have  been  convinced 
that '  love's  reason '  is  not  always  with- 
out reason.    The  letter  proceeds : 

*I  very  well  know  that  my  father  is 
prejudiced,  Sue,  but  old  men's  preju- 
dices become  a  part  and  parcel  of  them- 
selves, and  they  can  not  be  cured  of 


them.  ^  My  fiither's  do  not  spring  from 
any  drop  of  bitterness,  for  he  has  not 
one — nor  from  egotism,  for  he  has  none 
of  it ;  but,  as  you  know,  his  eariy  life 
was  in  Boston,  and  his  only  society  is 
there,  and  he  naturally  partakes  the 
opinions  of  his  cotemporaries,  who  — 
the  few  surviving — ^believe  all  foreigners 
to  be  a  sort  of  '  outside  barbarians,'  and 
especially  regard  those  who  have  parti- 
cipated in  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  Europe  as  impertinent  invaders  of  our 
exclusive  birthright  to  *  liberty,  equality, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  Artists, 
in  the  creed  of  these  good  old  gentle- 
men, are  mere  vagrants;  and  so  my 
father  conges  to  look  upon  Carlos  in- 
tense love  of  his  art,  and  his  confidence 
in  his  future  success,  justified  as  it  is  by 
that  already  achieved,  as  a  mere  halla- 
cination.  So  it  is  all  ended — for  the 
present.  How  subtle  is  hope!  it  still 
lurks  in  my  heart  in  spite  of  the  strong- 
est probability  that  all  is  ended  forever,'' 

Olkk  -  HocsB,  WhiU  [N.  B.-Oor  old  friend's 
ffiiU,  October  9d.  —  l  meroorandnmwMBCftnty, 
am  retaining  mj  unfiii-  and  we  publish  bat  a 
ished  leiter  to  you,  my  small  extract  from  it 
dear  Sue,  much  nearer  We  smile  at  his  infinnl- 
heaven  tlian  I  began  it  ties — more  in  lore  than 
The  day  of  Carlos  sailing  ridlcnle  —  and  are  not 
flrom  New- York,  my  fli-  fond  of  proclaiming  them, 
ther  proposed  to  me  to  and  only  do  so  in  this 
go  to  Boston,  take  op  brief  extract  to  Justify 
Alioe  tiiere,  and  eome  oar  assertion  that  his 
up  to  the  hlU- country,  trareling-temper  remind- 
Dear  father  !  he  was  ed  us  of  English  tourists, 
offering  me  a  lump  of  who  would  seem  to  make 
sugar  after  the  bitter  it  a  point  to  turn  their 
medicine,  and  I  accept-  pUtes  bottom -side  up- 
ed  it,  sure  at  least  of  a  ward.  The  father's  and 
momentary  sweet  sensa-  daughter's  records  of  the 
tion,  and  very  sure  that  same  scenes  are  both 
my  poor  father  felt  com-  true.  The  one  b  the 
forted  by  the  self-com-  right,  the  other  the  wronf 
placency  flowing  from  side  of  the  tapestry, 
the  enormous  sacrifloe  Strange,  that  any  eye 
he  was  making  in  com-  shoukl  make  the  fstal 
ing  up  to  the  highlands  mlsUke  of  looking  at 
at  this  cold  season.  My  the  last  rather  than  the 
sister  was  glad  enough  to  first  I] 
get  a  holiday  from  her 

nursery,  so,  on  Monday,  SfpUmber  29t4,  An- 
the  second  of  October,  no  Domini  IS— .  —  Left 
a  mellow,  beaotiftil  day,  my  comfortable  lowland 
we  cam«  into  Boston  to  homt  for  unknown  parts, 
take  the  two  o^clock  cars  ^nd  known  mountain  re- 
fer Portland.  We  had  ^ons  of  snow  and  Ice. 
three  hours  npon  our  The  Lord  wHling,  I  am 
hands,  which  were  pleai-  mre  of  one  pleasure  — 
antly  filled  ap  by  ristts  coming  home ! 
to  a  studio  and  a  picture-       Monday  MMning.  — 
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shop,  and  flnaUjr  to  re* 
fresh  our  mortal  part, 
which  had  been  mnniog 
down  whOe  we  were 
feasthig  the  Immortal, 
to  a  restaoratenr^ 

We  groped  our  way 
np-atalrs  into  a  little 
back  -  room  in  School 
strael,  iriiere,  if  we  did 
not  And  luxuries  and 
elegance,  we  did  whole- 
some fare  and  drilitj. 
The  rail-Tide  to  Portland 
was  dusty  but  briei;  and 
we  arrived  there  In  time 
to  see  its  beautiAil  har- 
bor while  the  water  re- 
flected the  roses  thrown 
by  the  last  rays  of  the 
son  npon  the  twilight 
clouds.  We  eschewed 
the  hotel,  and  were 
kindly  received  at  the 
boarding-house  of  a  Miss 
Jones,  a  single  woman 
somewhere  between  thir- 
ty and  forty,  who  so 
blends  dignity  with  gra- 
dousness,  that  she  made 
ns  feel  more  like  guests 
than  customers.  One 
migtit  well  mistake  her 
reception  for  a  weteome. 
Her  house  is  a  model, 
adding  rarlety  and  abun- 
dance to  the  perfection, 
in  all  but  these  attri- 
botes,  of  the  table  of  an 
English  inn,  and  having 
the  quiet  and  complete- 
ness, neatness  and  ele- 
gance, that  have  made 
the  Bnglish  tavern  a 
classic  type  of  comfort. 
U  seems  this  house  with 
ita  high  repute,  was  the 
Inheritance  of  two  sis- 
ters from  their  mother, 
of  whom  we  were  teld 
an  anecdote  which  may 
be  apocryphal,  but  which 
certainly  would  not  be 
discordant  with  the  char- 
acter of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coveriey.  The  old  lady 
finished  her  patriarchal 
days  serenely,  and  when 
she  was  dying,  begged 
that  the  order  of  her 
house  might  be  in  no 
wise  disturbed  by  the 
event  of  her  decease, 
but  that  *the  gentlemen 
would  play  their  evening 
game  of  whist  as  usual  * ! 
Miss  Jones's  morning 
ikce  was  as  benign  as 
her  evening  coontenance 


We  had  three  mortal 
hours  on  our  hands  ^hhi 
morning  in  Boston.  I 
called  on  my  dear  old 
surviving  friends  of  the 

family.    Not  one  of 

them,  they  tell  me,  has 
yet  risked  his  life  in  a 
rail-car.  Wisdom  Is  not 
extinct !    Qalled  on  dear 

Widow  0 ,  who  gave 

me  a  nice  lunch  of  pick- 
led oysters,  rolls  and 
butter,  and  a  glass  of  old 
Madeira.  Meanthne  the 
girls  were  ranging  round 
studios  (?)  and  picture- 
shops.  This  rage  for  art 
has  come  in  with  the  for- 
eign tonguea,  since  my 
time.  Picked  them  up 
at  a  restaurateur's.  What 
a  misnomer!  VThat  re- 
freshment could  be  found 
in  the  little  back-parlor 
of  a  shop,  with  herds 
coming  in  and  herds  go- 
ing out,  and  a  few  Ikint 
rays  of  light  stealing  in 
between  the  windows  and 
the  walls  of  baok-bulld- 
ings  surrounding  them  ? 
Game  in  the  cars  to  Port* 
land.  Dust  disgusting  1 
Shall  never  again  see  the 
original  color  of  my  ooat ! 
Dust  laid  on  Inches  deep, 
the  continual  presence  of 
a  mob,  and  peril  to  life 
and  limb;  death  staring 
yon  In  the  face,  ready  to 
grab  you  at  any  moment 
This  is  what  we  get  by 
the  modem  Improvement 
of  raU-can  over  a  gen- 
tleman's carriage,  with 
select  and  elect  friends, 
and  leisure  to  look  at  a 
beautiful  country  I  Trav- 
elers now  are  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  proba- 
ble death  — thefr  Jailer 
being  oalled  a  o^ndme^ 
or.  Oh  t  I  cry  with  my 
old  friend  Touchstone: 
*  When  I  was  at  home,  I 
was  in  a  better  plaoe ! ' 

Bather  a  nioe  house, 
this  of  the  Misses  Jones- 
old-fashioned,  neatness, 
and  comforts  But  the 
lady  ^Kmld  not  fkvor  ns 
with  the  company  of  her 
gnest!  Bad  butter  for 
tea.  And  my  daughters 
pronounoe  the  house  per- 
fect! 

Tuesday  Moming.-^ 


had  been.    No  lady  could 
have  administered  ^hos- 
pitality with  more  reOne- 
ment    We  were  to  be  at 
the  station  before  seven, 
and  Just  as  our  carriage- 
door  was  closing.  It  was 
redpened,  and  a  rough 
but  decent  country-wo- 
man was  ^oved  In,  the 
driver  mutterhig  some- 
thing about  there  being 
no  other  conveyance  fbr 
her.    My  tsther  looked  a 
little  awry,  not  with  any 
thought  of  remonstrating 
against  the  procedure  — 
no      native      American 
would     do     that,     you 
know  —  but  he  was  Just 
lighting  his  after-break- 
fast segar,  and  he  shrunk 
from  the  impropriety  of 
smoking  in   such   close 
quarters,  with  even  such 
a  woman -stranger.     'I 
hope,  madam,*  he  said, 
'  a  segar  does  not  offend 
you?*    'La!  no,  sir,*  re- 
plied  our  rustic   friend 
most  good-naturedly,  'I 
like  it.*    My  fatiier*B  ge- 
niality is  always  called 
forth  by  the  touch  of  his 
segar.      He    said,    with 
a  smile  at  the  corners 
of  his  mouth :  *  Perhaps, 
madam,  you  would  try 
one  yourself.*  •  I  would!* 
she    answered    eagerly. 
My  fkther  hospitably  se- 
lected   his    best   segar, 
which  she  took,  saying : 
'Thank  you  kkidly,  sir. 
I  s'pose  I  can  light  it  at 
the  end  of  yours.*    My 
dear,    fkstidlous    fiather 
heroically  breasted  this 
Juxtapo^on,    and    the 
good     woman,     uncon- 
scious of  any  thing  but 
her  keen  ei\joyment  of 
the  unlooked-for    boon, 
smoked  away  vigorously. 
Alice,  who   never   loses 
sight    of    her    duty  to 
avert    a    posrible    mis- 
chance from  any  human 
being,  rather  verdantly 
suggested,  *  that  the  segar 
might   make   her   sick.* 
*  Mercy,    child  !    I    am 
used  to  pipes,*  she  re- 
plied ;     which,    indeed, 
we  might  have  inferred 
fh>m  her  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  segar.    Her  rapid 
puAi  soon  resulted  hi  the 


Bad  butter  again !  could 
eat  nothing. 

Tuesday  Afternoon, 
—Happy  Illustration  from 
a  smoking  old  woman, 
this  morning,  of  the 
pleasant  accessories  of 
railroad  traveling.  Found 
only  an  open  wagon  at 
Gorham,  and  a  rain  Im- 
pending. Convenience  of 
travelers  much  talked  of, 
but  in  my  opinion,  the 
convenience  of  those  who 
transport  them  Is  alone 
consulted. 

The  approach  to  the 
mountMn,  dreary.  The 
girls  —  Lord,  help  us  I  — 
oaU  it  beautlftil,  sublime ! 
Not  very  cold,  but  the 
driver  says  the  bulb  has 
afready  burst  on  Mount 
Washington !  What  an 
arrant  old  fool  I  was  to 
propose  coming  up  here  ! 
The  *  aien-House  closed  I  * 
But  tiie  landlord  gracious- 
ly, as  atavor,  *  took  us  In  * 
—a  *  take  In  *  to  the  tune 
of  his  summer-prices,  no 
doubt.  Fried  salt4iam  at 
dinner,  and  mince-pIe  for 
a  supplement ! 

Went  with  the  girls  to 
walk,  and  plunged  into 
forest -paths,  where,  in- 
stead of  our  broad,  smil- 
ing, home  meadows,  and 
orchards,  and  garden- 
spots,  we  could  see  noth- 
ing but  the  ghostly 
mountains  in  their  fog- 
shrouds,  and  precipices, 
and  uprooted  trees,  and 
that  pUgue  of  our  Egypt 
^Paddies— who  are  mak- 
ing a  road  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington, 
that  men,  women,  and 
much  oaUle  may  be  drag- 
ged up  to  see  a  savage 
view— ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  befog- 
ged ! 

Wednesday.  —  Well, 
here  we  are !  raining  all 
night,  and  when  I  could 
sleep,  haunted  bydh«  mls- 
ohances,  torrents,  slides, 
ete.  Waked  by  a  devU- 
Ish  gong !  Hot  biscuits, 
potatoes,  and  corn-bread, 
on  the  breakfast-table; 
oonld  eat  none  of  them. 
TliUdnons  tea  I  Bahiing 
and  sunshintog  alternate- 
ly, so  that  no  mortal  can 
teU  whether  to  go  or  stay ; 
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necessity  uso&ny  engen-  and  meantime  here  am 

dered   by  smoking,  and  I,  sitting  i  by  a   gloomy 

half-rising  from  her  seat  window  where  I  can  see 

it  was  too  erldent  that  nothhig  but  these  useless 

she    mistook   the    pure  mountahis.  Lord,  forgive 


plate  •  glass    for    empty 
space.      My   father    let 
down  the  glass  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  but  she, 
no    wise     discomposed, 
even  by   our  laughing, 
(for  Alice  and   I  could 
not    resist    it,)    merely 
said,   coolly  :   *  Why,   I 
didn't     calculate    right, 
dldir    Thera  are  klio- 
synocraalet  in  Tankce- 
dom,  tbore  la  no  doubt 
of  it     We  had  a  long 
drive  to  the  ears,  but 
there    our    close    oom- 
paoionship,  and  our  ao- 
qnalntance,   too,   ended, 
except  that  the  wonan^s 
husband  —  for  she  had 
a  husband,  some  Touch- 
stone, whose  'humor*  it 
was  to  *  take  thai  no  oth- 
er man  would,*  eame  to 
me,  and  asked  me  to  put 
my  window  down,  for  his 
*  wife  was  sick.*    But  as 
I  had  Just  observed  the 
good   woman  munching 
a    bit   of   minee-ple,   I 
thought  that,  coming  so 
close    upon    the  segar^ 
might     possibly    offend 
her  stomach  more  than 
the  fresh,  untainted  air, 
10  I  declined,  as   cour- 
teously as  possible,  with 
the   answer  I   have  al- 
ways ready  for  similar 
requests,  *  thai  I  keep  my 
window  open  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  the  people  in 
the  car.*    *  That's  pecu- 
liar I '  I  heard  her  mur- 
mur;  but  her  so-enity 
was  no  wise  discompos- 
ed   by  my  rdttsal,   or 
her  sickness.    Surely  the 
imperturbable  good -na- 
ture of  our  people  is  na- 
tional and  peculiar. 

By  the  way,  there  were 
notices  poeted  upin  these 
oars,  which  reminded  us 
that  wtt  were  near  the 
Ingltoh  Provinces,  and 
under  their  influence. 
The  notloea  ran  thus : 
*  Gentlemen  are  request- 
ed not  to  put  their  feet 
on  the  cushions,  and  not 
to  spit  on  the  floor,  and 
to  maintain  a  rsepectabie 
cleanlhueii.     The  Oon- 


me!  The  angels  do  hover 
about  me,  even  here,  in 
the  shape  of  my  children  I 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. ! 


ductors  are  required  to 
enforce  these  requests.* 
Must  we  wait  for  the 
millennium  to  see  a  like 
request  and  like  enforce- 
ment in  our  own  cars? 

We  found  ourselves  sur- 
rounded   by   intelligent 
people   of    the   country 
^habituit  who  gave  us 
an  the  local  information 
we  asked,  told  us  when 
we   came    to  *  Bryant's 
Pond,*     and    that    the 
poor     little      shrunken 
stream  that  still  brawl- 
ed and  fretted  in  Its  nar- 
rowed    channel,    along 
which  we  were   gliding, 
was    the   Androscoggin. 
At   Oorham,  but  seven 
miles    firom    the     Glen- 
House,  we  found  a  wag- 
on awaiting  passengers, 
*  the  last  of  the  season,* 
we    were    told.      *The 
houses  are  all   closed,' 
(he  spoke    technically,) 
added  our  driver,  *  and 
the    cold    has    already 
been  so  tedious  thai  Hie 
bubble  has  borsi  on  Mt. 
Washington.*      *  What  I 
the     babble  1        What 
means  the    manf*    ex- 
dalmed      my      fttther. 
'Ohl*    said    I,   *U  is 
only  a  poor  Joke  upon 
some  *  nothing  venture, 
nothing    have  *    people 
who    have    come    here 
since  the  company  sea- 
son Is  past,  they  have 
told  them  the  bulb  bad 
burst.'    *Ohl  the  bulb! 
the    bulb!*     exclaimed 
my  tether;   'oh!  that's 
it,  and  I  don't  in  the  least 
doubt  it.*  And  as  we  went 
on   slowly  making  the 
long   ascent,  he  looked 
'sagely  sad.*    However, 
Alice  was,  as  she  always 
can  be,  'bright  without 
the  sun,'  and  my  flither 
kindly  protested  thai  the 
slight    sprinkling    that, 
ever  and  anon,  remind- 
ed us  of  our   eziMMure 
in  an  open'  wagon,  was 
no   annoyance   to   him, 
and  he  even  responded 
to  our  exclamations  ef 
delight  at  the   wreaths 
of    mist    that     floated 
around  the    mountains, 
and  dropped  over  their 
summ'ts,    so    that    our 
imaginations    were    not 
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kept  in  abeyance  by 
definite  outlines,  and  we 
were  at  liberty  to  teney 
them  Just  as  high  as  we 
wished  them.  The  air 
was  as  soft  as  in  the 
early   days   of  Septem- 


considerately  lingered, 
thus  prolonging  our 
pteasure,  so  that  we 
came  into  the  Olen- 
House  with  keen  appe- 
tites, a  needfU  blessing, 
we  thought,  when  Mr. 
Tliompson,  Its  host,  said : 
*  We  are  not  prepared 
for  company  in  October, 
and  I  don't  know  that 
we  shaU  find  any  thing 
b«t  pork  and  beans  to 
give  yoal»  My  fktber 
looked  blank,  and  blank- 
er yet  when  we  were 
inhered  Into  a  parlor 
where.  Instead  of  finding 
the  crackling  wood  •  fire 
that  we  had  fancied  In- 
digenous in  these  mount- 
ains, there  was  one  of 
those  fHghtftil  black 
stores  that  hare  expel- 
led from  our  Itffe  an  the 
poetry  of  the  hearth- 
stone^bot,  courage,  we 
can  open  the  stove-door, 
and  see  a  sparkle  of  light 
and  nib. 

lOP.ML— BeAm  bid- 
dipg  yon  good  night,  dear 
Sue,  I  must  tell  you  •  pour 
encourager  les  autres  ♦ 


tiiat  oor  scrapolous  hott 
performed  so  much  bet- 
ter tinn  he  promlaed, 
thai  when  we  were  snnt- 
moned  to  oor  dinner  It 
was  served  in  a  cosy 
Httle  room,  as  neatly  as 
a  hooae  dinner,  and  hot, 
which  a  hotel  meal,  in, 
tAe  season,  never  la,  and 
that  the  ghost  of  the 
port  and  beans  which 
had  tenlfled  ns,  was  ex- 
orcised by  actual  tender 
chickens,  l^sh  eggs,  and 
plentUhl  accessories  of 
vegetables  and  pies;  and 
our  man,  William,  the 
driver,  was  converted 
Into  a  waiter,  doing  his 
part  aa  if  be  were  *na- 
Hreto  thei 


The  cloudy  evening  has  closed  in  upon 
us  early.    It  has  been  long,  but  not  te- 


dious. We  b^an  it  with  reading  aloud 
The  Heir  qf  Beddiffe.  It  is  one  of  those 
novels  of  the  day  that  seem  to  me  to 
preach,  as  few  preachers  do,  the  true 
Gospel  doctrine.  It  is  so  cleverly,  so 
charmingly  written,  that  one  is  persuaded 
of  the  Christian  truths  of  forgiveness 
and  self-sacrifice,  vitalized  in  the  lives 
of  Guy  and  Amy,  without  one  thought 
or  argument  bristling  up  against  them, 
as  they  sometimes  do  against  the  or- 
dained preacher.  I  will  try  to  imitate 
Amy  in  her  cheerful  submission  to  a 
disappointment  far  heavier  than  mine — 
for  the  husband  must  be  dearer  than 
the  lover. 

You  think  me  cool,  deir  friend ;  I  am 
only  trying  to  be  so,  and  how  fitr  I  shall 
succeed  I  doubt,  as  a  cold  shivering  runs 
through  my  veins  as  I  hear  the  winds 
and  think  of  Carl  on  the  ocean. 

I  laid  down  my  pen.  I  perceive  my 
fother  watches  me  very  narrowly.  *•  lAj 
child,*  he  said,  *you  are  shaking  with 
cold,'  (not  with  *cold,*  I  could  have 
answered;)  ^ these  confounded  stoves,' 
he  added,  *  keep  one  in  an  alternate  ague 
and  fever ;  come,  waltz  round  the  room 
with  yoiur  sister,  and  get  into  a  glow.' 
So,  singing  our  own  music,  we  waltzed 
till  we  were  out  of  breath ;  and  Alice 
has  seated  herself  at  picquet  with  my 
father,  who  has  a  run  of  luck,  *  point ! 
seizieme !  and  capote  I '  which  puts  him 
into  high  good  humor — and  I  may  write 
unmarked,  and  let  my  thoughts,  unbri- 
dled, fly  off  after  Carl  He  was  to  write 
me  once  more  before  his  embarkation, 
but  I  can  not  get  the  letter  till  we 
return,  and  I  have  not  the  poor  conso- 
lation of  looking  over  the  list  of  the 
steamer's  passengers  and  seeing  the 
strange  names  of  those  who  would  seem 
to  me  happy  enough  to  be  in  the  same 
ship  with  him — and  yet,  what  care  they 
for  thati  Poor  fellow  1  he  will  be  but 
scurry  company,  I  know.  I  find  support 
in  the  faith  that  I  am  doing  my  duty. 
He  could  not  see  it  in  that  light,  and 
had  neither  comfort  for  himsdf  nor 
sympathy  for  me.  I  almost  wish  now, 
whtti  I  think  of  him  in  his  desolation, 
that  I  could  receive  the  worldly  philo- 
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sophy  my  old  nurse  offered  me  when^ 
as  Carl  drove  away,  she  came  into  my 
room  and  found  me  crying  bitterly.  She 
hushed  me  tenderly  as  she  was  used  to 
do  when  I  was  a  child ;  and  when  I  said, 

*  Hannah,  it  is  for  him,  not  for  myself  I 
feer  —  *  Oh !  that's  nothing  but  a  non- 
sense,  child,*  she  said,  *men  an't  that 
way;  they  go  about  among  folks  and 
get  rid  of  feelings ;  it's  women  that  stay 
at  home  and  keep  'em  alive,  brooding 
on  'emi'  Will  he  soon  *get  rid' of 
them? 

Why  should  I  thus  shrink  from  a 
consequence  I  ought  to  desire  ?  and  yet, 
in  my  secret  soul,  I  do  shrink  from  it. 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  easier  as  I  go  on, 
if  it  be  true  that 

*  Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin ; 
But  entered  in  a  spacious  court,  tliey  see 
Both  plun,  and  pleasant  to  bo  walked  in.' 

Wednesday  Morning. --VLj  &ther  hap- 
pened to  cast  his  eye  across  the  table  as 
I  finished  my  last  page,  and  he  saw  a 
tear  fall  on  it  Throwing  down  his  cards 
he  said,  *  Come,  come,  children,  it's  time 
to  go  to  bed;'  and  stooping  over  me, 
he  kissed  me  fondly,  and  murmured: 

*  Dear,  good  child,  I  can  not  stand  it  if 
I  see  you  unhappy.'  He  shall  not  see 
me  so;  I  have  risen  to-day  with  this 
resolution. 

The  rain  has  been  pouring  down  all 
night,  but  at  this  glorious  point  of  sight, 
directly  under  Mount  Washington,  we 
are  *  equal  to  either  &te,'  going  on  or 
staying. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  again  surprised  us 
with  a  delicious  break&st  of  tender 
chickens,  light  biscuit,  excellent  bread, 
fresh  eggs,  and  that  rarest  of  comforts 
at  a  hotel,  delicious  coffee,  with  a  brim- 
ming pitcher  of  cream.  We  wondered 
at  all  these  domestic  comforts,  for  we 
have  not  heard  the  flutter  of  a  petticoat 
in  the  house  till  we  saw  our  respectable 
landlady  in  spectacles  gliding  out  of  the 
room.  We  learned  fW>m  her  that  she 
was  the  only  womankind  on  the  *  dig- 
gings.' Every  thing  is  neatly  done,  so 
we  bless  our  October  star  for  ezempt- 
ing  us  from  the  tardy  and  careless  serv- 


ice of  chambermaids.  While  it  rains, 
we  walk  on  the  piaua,  enjoying  the 
beautiful  and  ever-varying  effects  of  the 
clouds  as  they  roll  down  the  mountains, 
and  roll  off — like  the  shadows  on  our 
human  life,  dear  Susan,  that  God's  love 
does  often  lift  from  it 

The  Glen-House  is  on  the  lowest  ridge 
of  the  hill  that  rises  opposite  to  Mount 
Washington,  which,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  other  summits,  having  no  peer. 
Madison  and  Monroe  come  next,  on  the 
left,  and  then  Jefferson,  who  appears 
(characteristically?)  hi^^er  than  he  is. 
In  a  line  with  Mount  Washington,  on 
the  other  side,  are  Adams,  Clay,  etc 
These  names  (excepting  always  Wash- 
ington) do  not,  with  their  recent  pditi- 
cal  associations,  seem  quite  to  suit  these 
sublime,  eternal  mounts,  but  as  time 
rolls  on,  the  names  will  grow  to  signs 
of  greatness,  and  harmonize  with  physi- 
cal stability  and  grandeur.  Jefferson's 
head  seems  quite  consistently  modeled 
after  an  European  pattern.  It  runs  up 
to  a  sharp  point,  and  wants  but  accu- 
mulated masses  of  ice  to  be  broken  into 
Alpine  angles.  My  father  says  there 
are  other  passes  in  the  mountuns  more 
beautiful  than  this — none  can  be  grander. 

My  fother  has  been  most  sweet  and 
tender  to  me  to-day,  dear  Susan.  When- 
ever he  lays  his  hand  upon  my  head  or 
shoulder,  it  seems  like  a  benediction; 
and  Alice  is  so  kind,  projecting  fhture 
pleasures  and  sweet  solaces  for  me.  Tou 
know  how  I  love  her  little  girL  To-day, 
while  we  were  walking,  she  heard  me 
sigh,  and  putting  her  arm  around  me, 
she  said :  *  Will  you  let  Sara  come  and 
pass  the  winter  with  you  and  fiither?' 
I  trust  my  look  fully  answered  her.  I 
can  not  yet  talk  even  with  her  as  I  do 
on  paper  to  you — a  kind  of  confidential 
implement  is  a  pen. 

We  have  all  been  walking,  in  the  low- 
ering twilight,  on  the  turnpike,  which 
is  making  by  a  joint-stock  company,  up 
Mount  Washington.  The  road,  by  con- 
tract, is  to  be  finished  in  three  years ; 
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the  eost  is  estiinated  at  sixty-three  thoa- 
sand  dollars.     The  workmen,  of  course, 
are  nearly  all  Irishmen,   with  Anglo- 
Saxon  heads  to  direct  them.    The  road 
is,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to  be  secured  by 
frequent  culverts,  and  by  macadamizing 
I        it,  from  the  force  of  winter  torrents. 
But  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  mod- 
em sdence,  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
vanquish  the  obstacles  to  the  enterprise, 
^e  inevitable  steepness  of  the  ascent, 
the  rocky  precipices,  etc.    We  amused 
ourselves  with  graduating  the  intellect- 
ual development  of  the  Celtic  workmen 
by  their   answers    to   our   questions: 
'When  is  the  road  to  be  finished^ 
*  And,  fidth,  sir,  it  must  be  done  before 
winter  comes,  down  below.'    The  next 
replied :  *  When  the  year  comes  round.' 
And  another :  *  Some  time  between  now 
and  niver.'     *  Friend,'  said  I  to  one  of 
them,  'have  you  sueh  high  mountains 
in  Ireland?'      *Yis,   indeed,   that  we 
have,  and  higher  —  five  miles  high!' 
Paddy  is  never  over-crowed.     '  Straight 
up  ? '  I  asked.     '  By  my  faith  and  troth, 
straight  up,  it  is.'     'In  what  part  of 
Ireland  is  that  mountain ? '    'In  county 
Cork.*     'Of  course,  in  county  Gorki' 
said  my  &ther,  and  we  passed  on  through 
the  dS>ri8  of  blasted  rocks,  stumps  of 
uprooted  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  till 
we  got  &r  enough  into  the  mountain  to 
feel  the  sublimity  of  its  stem,  silent 
solitade,  with  the  night  gathering  its 
shroud  of  clouds  about  it,  and  we  were 
glad  to  pick  our  way  back  to  our  cheer- 
ful tea-table  at  Mr.  Thompson's.    We 
had  a  long  evening  before  us,  but  we 
diversified  it  (my  fitther  hates  monotony, 
and  was  glad  of  'something  different,' 
as  he  called  it)  by  bowling — my  fitther 
pittnig  Alice  against  me.    She  beat  me, 
according  to  her  general  luck  in  Ufe. 

Thursday  Moiling,  OetoherQth.—The 
weather  still  uncertain,  but  more  beau- 
tiful in  its  effects  on  these  grand  mount- 
ains, in  thdr  October  glory,  than  I  can 
describe  to  you.  They  are  grand — 
Mount  Washington')'  being  higher  than 

*  Mount  Wuhlngton  Is  six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred ft«t  high. 


Mount  Rhigi  and  Mount  Bhigi  is  ma- 
jestic even  in   the  presence  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  of  the  Jungfrau.    The  rich 
odoring  of  our  autumnal  foliage  is  un- 
known in  Europe,  and  how  it  lights  up 
with  brilliant  smiles  the  dark,  storn  face 
of  the  mountains  I    Even  when  the  sun 
is  clouded,  the  beeches  that  skirt  the 
evergreens  look  like  a  golden  fringe,  ra- 
diant in  the  sun;  and  wherever  they 
are  seemingly  rippling  adown  the  mount- 
ain's side,  they  make  'sunshine  in  a 
.  shady  place.'    The  maples  are  flame- 
oolored,  and  in  masses  so  bright  that 
you  can  scarcdy  look  steadily  on  them ; 
and  whore  they  are  small,  and  stand 
singly,  they  resemble  (to  o(»nparo  the 
greater  to  the  less)  flamingos  lighted  on 
the  mountain-side.     Then  there  is  the 
infinite  diversity  of  coloring  —  the  soft 
brown,  the  shading  off  into  pale  yellow, 
and  the  delicate  May-green.     None  but 
a  White  of  Selbome,  with  his  delicate- 
ly, defining  pen,  could  describe  them. 
While  we  stood  on  the  piazza  admiring 
and  exclaiming,  the  obliging  Mr.  Thomp- 
son brought  out  a  very  good  telescope, 
and  acfjusted  it  so  that  our  eyes  could 
explore  the  mountains.     He  pointed  out 
the  foot  and  bridle-path  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington.    Various  obsta- 
cles have  prevented  our  attempting  the 
ascent    If  my  fiither  would  have  tmst- 
ed  us  to  guides,  there  are  none  in  Octo- 
ber, nor  trained  horses ;  for  as  the  feed 
is  brought  from  below,  they  are  sent 
dovm  to  the  lowlands  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son  is  over.    Besides,  the  summits  are 
now  powdered  with  snow,  and  the  paths 
near   the   summits  'slippery  with  ice. 
And  though  I  like  the  scramble,  and 
the  achievement  of  attaining  a  difficult 
eminence,  I  much  prefer  the  nearer,  bet- 
ter defined,  and  less  savage  views  below 
it     Guided  by  my  landlord,  my  eye 
had  followed  the  path  past  two  huge, 
out-standing  rocks  which  look  like  Dru- 
idical  monum^its,   to    the  summit   of 
Mount  Washington,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  descrying  and  announcing 
the  figure  of  a  man.     My  father  and 
Alice  both  looked,  but  could  not  make 
it  out    I  referred  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
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his  accustomed  eye  confinned  the  accn- 
racy  of  mine.  Mr.  Thompson  was  much 
exercised  with  conjectures  as  to  where 
the  traveler  came  firom.  He  had  seen 
none  for  the  last  few  days  in  the  mount- 
ains except  our  party,  and  he  naturally 
concluded  the  man  had  made  his  ascent 
firom  the  Crawford  House.  My  eye 
seemed  spell-hound  to  the  glass.  I  men- 
tally speculated  upon  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  pilgrim  who,  at  this  se»« 
son,  and  alone,  could  climb  up  those 
steeps.  My  imagination  invested  him 
with  a  strange  interest.  He  had  wan- 
dered fkr  away  firom  the  world,  and 
above  it  There  was  something  in  his 
mind — perhaps  in  his  destiny — akin  to 
the  severity  of  this  barren  solitude.  The 
spell  was  broken  by  a  call  fit)m  my 
father :  '  Come,  Mary ;  are  you  glued  to 
that  glass  ?'  he  exclaimed ;  *  the  nun  is 
over,  and  we  are  off  in  half  an  hour.' 
And  so  we  were — with  Thompson,  Jr., 
for  our  driver,  one  of  our  young  coun- 
trymen who  always  make  me  proud, 
dear  Susan,  performing  well  the  task  of 
your  inferior,  with  the  capacity  and  sel^ 
respect  of  your  equal.  Long  live  the 
true  republicanism  of  New-England  I 

My  &ther  had  been  rather  nettled  in 
the  morning  by  what  he  thought  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
to  take  advantage  (^  our  dependence, 
and  charge  us  exorbitantly  for  convey- 
ing us  thirty-three  miles  to  the  Mount- 
ain-Notch; but,  on  talking  ^e  matter 
over  with  our  host,  he  found  that  his 
outlay,  with  tolls,  and  other  expenses, 
was  such  that  he  only  made  what  every 
Yankee  oonsidsrs  his  birthright,  *a  good 
business  *  out  of  us ;  so,  my  fother  bmg 
relieved  from  the  dread  of  imposition, 
was  in  happy  concKtion  all  day,  and  per- 
mitted us,  without  a  murmur  of  impa- 
tience, to  detain  Inm,  while  we  went  off 
the  road  to  see  one  of  liie  two  celebrated 
cascades  fA  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
the  Glen  Ellis  Fall  We  compromised, 
and  gave  up  seeing  the  Crystal  Fall,  a 
half-mile  off  the  road  on  the  other  sid^ ; 
and  enjoyed  the  usual  consolation  be- 
stowed on  trav^ers  on  like  occasions,  of 
being  t<M  that  the  one  we  did  not  see 


was  fitr  best  worth  seeing.  However, 
we  hold  all  these  wild  leaps  of  mount- 
ain streams  to  be  worth  seeing,  each 
having  an  individual  beauty ;  and  advise 
all  who  may  follow  in  our  traces,  to  go 
to  ti»e  top  and  bottom  of  Uie  Glen 
Ellis. 

I  have  often  tried  to  analyie  the  ever 
firesh  delight  <^  seeing  a  water-fiJl,  and' 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
partly  springs  firom  the  scramble  to  get 
at  the  best  and  all  the  points  of  view, 
setting  the  blood  in  the  most  sluggish 
veins  to  dancmg,  and,  as  you  know, 
*  tout  depend  de  la  manure  que  le  $€tmg 
eireule,^ 

I  can  not  describe  to  you,  my  dear 
Susan,  the  enjo3rment  of  this  day's  ride. 
As  heart  to  heMrt,  my  fiither^s  serenity 
answered  to  my  oheerfiilness,  and  re- 
warded it  Our  cup  was  brimming  and 
sparkling.  There  was  a  glowing  vitality 
in  the  western  breeae  that  blew  all  the 
clouds  from  our  spirits,  and  shaped  those 
on  the  mountain-sides  into  evOT-changing 
beauty,  or  drove  them  off  the  radiant 
smnmits.  We  laughed,  as  the  vapor 
condensing  into  the  smallest  of  hail- 
stones, came  pelting  in  our  &ce8  as  if 
the  elemoits  had  turned  boys  and  threfw 
them  in  sport !  What  may  not  Nature 
be  to  us  —  play-^BllDw,  consoler,  teacher, 
religious  minister !  Strange  tiiat  any 
one  wretch  should  be  found  to  live  with- 
out God  in  the  world,  when  the  world  is 
permeated  with  its  Creator ! 

Our  level  road  wound  throa^  the 
Pinkham  woods  in  the  defiles  of  ^le 
mountains,  and  at  every  turn  gave  them 
to  us  in  a  new  aspect  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  sun  had  never  shone  so 
brightly  as  it  now  glanced  into  tiie  foicet 
upon  the  stems  of  the  white  birches — 
Wordsworth's  *  ladies  of  the  wood  * — and 
danced  on  the  mosaic  carpet  made  by 
the  brilliant  fidlen  leaves.  We  raisaed 
the  summer-birds,  but  the  young  par- 
tridges abounded,  and,  hardly  starUed 
by  our  wheels,  often  crossed  our  path. 
We  saw  a  fox,  who  turned  and  very 
quietly  surveyed  us,  as  if  to  ask  wiio 
the  barbarians  were  that  so  out  of  sea- 
son invaded    his  homestead.     One  of 
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Qfl — I  will  not  tell  you  which,  lest  jou 
diflcredit  the  stor^p — ^fiuioyii^  while  the 
wagon  W18  slowly  taoeoding,  to  make  a 
erosspout  on  foot  through  some  wood^ 
Und,  aew  a  hear  —  yes,  a  hear  I  face  to 
fiiee,  and  made,  you  may  he  sunii  a 
forced  march  to  the  highway.  The 
■KNHitaineers  were  not  at  all  surprised 
when  we  recounted  what  we  fimded  a 
hair-breadth  'scape,  but  quietly  told  us 
that  ^three  bears  had  been  seen  in  that 
neighborhood  lately,  but  bears  did  no 
harm  unless  provoked,  or  desperately 
hungry  1'  It  was  not  a  yery  pleasant 
thought  that  our  lives  dq>ended  on  the 
chances  of  Bruin's  i^petite. 

This  meeting  with  the  fox — the  Mer- 
cury of  the  woods — and  with  the  bear — 
the  hero  of  many  a  dramatic  finble  — 
would,  in  the  forests  of  the  Old  World, 
and  in  prolific  Old  World  fancies,  have 
been  wrought  into  pretty  legends  <^ 
traditions  for  after-ages.  I  might  have 
figured  as  the 

*  Forsaken,  woful,  solitary  miucl, 
In  wilderness  and  wastefVil  deserts  strayed,' 

set  on  by  the  ^ramping  beast ; '  and  for 
the  knight  ?  why,  it  would  be  easy  to 
eoDTert  Um  wanderer  I  descried  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington,  into  a 
lover  and  deliverer,  whose  *  allegiance 
and  fitft  fealty'  had  bound  him  to  my 
traiL  But,  alas !  there  is  no  leisure  in 
this  material  age  for  foncy-weaving ;  and 
all  our  way  was  as  bare  of  tradition  or 
fiible  as  if  no  human  footstep  had  im- 
pressed it^  till  we  came  to  a  brawling 
stream  near  Davis's,  crossing  the  way, 
which  we  were  told  was  called  ^  Nancy's 
Brook.'  We  heard  various  renderings 
of  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  all  ended 
in  one  source — man's  peijury  and  wo- 
man's trust.  A  poor  girl,  some  said, 
had  ccMne  with  a  woodsman,  a  colMer,  or 
tvee-Udler,  and  lived  with  him  in  the 
mountains,  toiling  for  him,  and  *  singing 
to  him,'  no  doubt,  *when  she  his  even- 
ing food  did  drees,'  till  he  grew  tired, 
and  one  day  went  forth  and  did  net 
come  back ;  and  day  after  day  she  wait* 
ed,  but  her  Theseus  did  not  return,  and 
she  was  stnrved  to  death  on  the  brink 


of  the  little  brook  that  henceforward 
was  to  murmur  her  tragic  tale. 

The  sun  was  set  to  us  behind  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Willard,  when  we  reached 
the  *Willey  SUde,'  and  Alice  and  I 
walked  the  last  two  miles  to  the  ^  Moun- 
tain Notch.'  Just  after  we  alighted  firom 
the  wagon,  and  while  we  were  yet  close 
to  it,  at  a  turn  in  the  road  I  perceived  a 
pedestrian  traveler  before  us,  who,  seem- 
ing startled  by  the  sound  of  our  wheels, 
sprang  lightly  over  the  fence.  I  invol- 
untarily withdrew  my  arm  fimn  Alice's, 
and  stood  still,  gadng  after  him  for  the 
half-instant  that  passed  before  he  disap- 
peared in  the  fcnrest 

*Are  you  firightened?'  said  Alice; 
*  this  is  a  lonely  road ;  shall  I  hail  the 
wagon?' 

'  Oh !  no,'  I  repUed. 

*But,'  she  urged,  *  this  may  be  some 
fiigitive  from  justice.' 

*  Nonsense,  Alice;  don't  you  see  by 
fads  air  that  he  is  a  gentleman?' 

*No,'  she  saw  nothing  ^but  ihmt  ht 
was  light  of  foot,  and  anxious  to  escape 
observation.' 

I  had  seen  more ;  I  had  seen,  or  my 
mind  being  prq>osses8ed  by  one  image, 
I  had  shaped  the  reality  to  the  imagin- 
ati(»i,  as  gfaiost-seers  do,  and  iA  the  pe- 
destrian had  seen  that  form  that  hence- 
forward is  to  me  as  if  it  had  passed  the 
bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns.  It 
was  a  mere  fimcy.  Alice — she  is  a  cau- 
tious little  woman — ^was  continually  look- 
ing back,  fimn  fear;  and  I — I  may  as 
wdl  confess  it — tcom  hope;  but  we  saw 
nothing  more  of  the  traveler.  He  was 
truly  a  fiigitive  from  us— or,  more  prob- 
ably,  in  spite  of  the  gentlemanly  graces 
my  imagination  had  lent  him,  a  collier 
returning  to  his  shanty  in  the  forest 
The  apparition  had  spoiled  our  twilight 
walk.  The  brief  twilight  of  October  was 
shortened  by  the  mountains  thai  rise 
like  walls  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
Alice  hurried  finrward,  so  that  we  had  no 
time  to  look  for  the  cascades,  and  forms 
of  animals,  and  profiles  of  men,  that  we 
had  been  forewarned  we  shoiild  see  on 
the  hill-Mdes.  The  stars  wete  coming 
out,  and  tiie  foil  moon-^ndioated  by  the 
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floods  of  silver  light  it  sent  up  from  be- 
hind Mount  Webster — when  we  passed 
through  the  portal  of  the  *  Notch '  and 
came  upon  the  lerel  area  where  the 
*  Crawford  House*  now  stands. 

Here  we  found  my  &ther,  already 
seated  in  a  rocking-chair  by  a  broad 
hearth -stone  and  a  roaring,  crackling 
fire.  And  beside  these  cheering  types 
of  home-oontentments,  he  had  found  a 
gentleman  from  the  low-coimtry,  with 
whom  he  was  already  in  animated  dis- 
course. The  stranger  was  a  fine,  intel- 
ligent, genteel-looking  person,  who  proved 
to  be  a  clergyman  whom  Alice  had  once 
before  met  at  the  Flume-House.  He  is 
a  true  lover  of  nature  and  explorer  of 
nature's  secrets,  a  geologist,  botanist, 
etc,  etc.,  and  he  most  wisely  comes  up 
to  the  high  places  at  all  seasons,  when- 
ever he  feels  the  need  of  refreshment  to 
his  l>odily  and  mind's  eye.  Perhaps  he 
finds  here  an  arcana  for  his  theology; 
and  I  am  sure  that  after  a  study  here  he 
may  go  hence  a  better  as  well  as  a  wiser 
man,  and  better  able,  by  his  communings 
here,  to  inform  and  mold  the  minds  of 
others.  No  teachers  better  und^vtood 
the  sources  and  means  of  mental  power 
and  preparation  than  Moses  and  Moham- 
med ;  anid  their  studies  were  not  in  the- 
ological libraries,  but  in  the  deepest  of 
nature's  solitudes. 

Peiiiaps  our  fiiend  has  no  direct  pur- 
pose beyond  his  own  edification  in  his 
rambles  in  the  mountains.  He  is  fiunil- 
iar  with  every  known  resort  among 
them,  and  most  kindly  disposed  to  give 
us  thoroughfiure  travelers  information. 
He  made  for  us,  frt)m  memory,  a  pencil- 
sketch  of  the  peaks  to  be  seen  fix)m 
Mount  Willard,  with  their  names.  We 
verified  them  to-day,  and  found  the  out- 
line as  true  as  if  it  had  been  daguerreo- 
typed.  An  observation  so  keen,  and  a 
memory  so  accurate,  are  to  be  envied. 

This  house,  at  the  Mountain  Notch,  is 
calM  the  Crawford  House.  The  old 
Crawford  House,  fiuniliar  to  the  pioneer 
travders  in  this  region,  stands  a  few 
rods  from  it,  or  rather  did,  till  the  past 
winter,  when  it  was  burned,  and  its  site 
is  now  marked  by  a  few  charred  timbers. 


Old  Crawford's  memory  will  live,  as  one 
of  these  eternal  hills  bears  his  namo. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  for  many 
years  in  ra^er  awful  solitude  here,  and 
at  the  last  with  some  of  the  best  bless- 
ings that  wait  on  age,  *  respect,  and 
troops  of  friends.'  His  son  —  whose 
stature,  broad  shoulders,  and  stolid  as- 
pect bring  to  mind  the  Saxon  peasant  of 
the  middle  ages  —  is  driver,  in  the  sea- 
son, and  sportsman  in  and  out  of  it. 
He  stood  at  the  door  this  morning  as  wo 
were  driving  off  to  the  Falls  of  the  Am- 
monoosuck,  with  his  fowling-piece  in 
hand,  and  asked  leave  to  occupy  a  vacant 
seat  in  the  wagon.  My  fiither  was  a 
sportsman  in  his  youth — mme  forty 
years  ago ;  his  heart  warms  at  the  sight 
of  a  gun,  and  besides,  I  foncy,  he  had 
some  slight  hope  of  mending  our  cheer 
by  a  brace  of  partridges;  so  he  very 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  Crawford's  re- 
quest Alice  and  I  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions, hoping  to  get  something  out  of  an 
old  denizen  of  the  woods.  But  he  knew 
nothing,  or  would    tell   nothing;    the 

*  tongues  in  trees'  were  far  more  fluent 
than  his.  But  even  so  stony  a  medium 
had  power,  afterward,  to  make  my  heart 
beat  I  was  standing  near  him  at  the 
Falls,  and  away  firom  the  rest,  and  I 
asked  him  (Sue,  I  confess  I  have  been 
ether  thinking  or  dreaming  of  that  *  fu- 
gitive' all  night)  if  he  had  seen  a  foot- 
travder  pass  along  the  road  last  even- 
ing or  this  morning.  ^No;  there  was 
few  travelers  any  way  in  October.'  He 
vouchsafed  a  few  more  words,  adding : 

*  It's  a  pity  folks  don't  know  the  moont- 
ains  are  never  so  pretty  as  in  October, 
and  sport  never  so  smart ! '  Was  there 
ever  a  sportsman  the  dullest,  the  most 
impassive,  but  he  had  some  perception 
of  woodland  beauty  ?  While  we  were 
talking,  and  I  was  seemingly  measuring 
with  my  eye  the  depth  of  tJie  water,  as 
transparent  as  the  air,  my  father  and 
sister  had  changed  their  position,  and 
come  dose  to  me.    *  Oh  I '  said  the  man, 

*  I  recollect  —  I  did  see  a  strong  on 
Mount  Willard  this  morning,  vrhen  I 
went  out  with  my  gun — he  was  drawing 
the  mountains;   a  great  many  of  tho 
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Tociiig  folks  try  to  do  it,  but  they  don  t 
make  modi  likeness.' 

Perhaps  this  timely  generalization  of 
friend  Crawford,  prevented  my  &ther 
and  Alice's  thought  following  the  direc- 
tion of  mine.  I  hnow  this  youth  is  not 
Curl  Heiner,  it  is  not  eren  possible  he 
should  be;  and  yet,  the  resemblance 
that  in  my  one  glance  I  had  fimcied  to 
perceive  to  him,  and  the  coincidence  of 
the  sketching,  had  invested  him  with  a 
power  to  make  my  cheeks  bum,  and  my 
hands  cold  as  ice.  I  stole  off  and  looked 
at  the  deep,  smooth  cavities  the  water 
had  welled  in  the  rocks,  but  I  did  not 
escape  my  sister's  wcmian's  eye. 

'Mary,  dear,*  she  whispered,  when 
she  Joined  me,  *  you  are  not  so  strong 
as  you  think  yoin'self.' 

Dear  Susan,  if  I  am  not  strong,  I  will 
be  patient ;  patience,  you  will  say,  im- 
plies a  waiting  for  something  to  come ; 
well,  let  it  be  so ;  can  a  spark  of  hope 
live  under  the  ashes  I  have  heaped 
upon  it? 

The  rocks  are  very  beautifhl  at  these 
Falls  of  the  Ammonoosuck.  The  stream 
which  never  here  can  be  a  river,  is  now, 
by  the  unusual  droughts  of  the  summer, 
shrunken  to  a  mere  rill,  but  even  now, 
and  at  all  seasons,  it  must  be  worth  the 
drive  to  see  it  Worth  the  drive  1 .  a  drive 
any  where  in  these  hills  *  pays' — to 
bmrow  the  slang  df  this  bank-note 
world  —  for  itself  It  is  a  pure  enjoy- 
ment. On  our  return  we  repeatedly 
saw  young  partridges  in  our  path,  nearly 
as  tame  as  the  diickens  of  the  Casse-cour. 
The  whir-r-ing  of  their  wings  struck  a 
spark  even  from  our  sportsman's  eye, 
and — a  for  easier  achievement — started 
the  blood  in  my  fotiier's  veins.  The 
instinct  to  kill  game  is,  I  believe,  uni- 
versal with  man,  dise  how  should  it  still 
live  in  my  fother,  who,  though  he  blus- 
ters Uke  If  onkbams,  is  very  much  of  an 
Uncle  Toby  in  disposition.  He  sprang 
from  the  wagon,  borrowed  Crawford's 
gun,  and  reminding  Alice  and  me  so 
much  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  we  laughed 
in  spite  of  oor  terror  lest  he  should  kill, 
not  the  partridge,  but   himself;   but, 


luckily,  he  escaped  unhurt — and  so  did 
the  bird.  Crawford  secured  two  or 
three  brace  of  them  in  the  course  of 
the  morning's  drive.  I  fear  we  shall 
relish  them  at  breakfost,  to-morrow,  in 
spite  of  our  lamentations  over  their  un- 
timely loss  of  their  pleasant  mountain- 
life.  I  asked  our  driver  how  they  sur- 
vived the  winter  (if  haply  they  escaped 
the  fowler)  in  these  high  latitudes  f 
*0h!'  he  said,  Hhey  had  the  neatest 
way  of  folding  their  legs  under  their 
wings  and  lying  down  in  the  snow.* 
They  subsist  on  berries  and  birchen- 
buds —  dainty  fore,  is  it  not? 

We  found  a  very  comfortable  dinner 
awaiting  us,  which  rather  surprised  us, 
as  our  landlord,  Mr.  Lindsay,  a  very 
civil,  obliging  person,  and  a  new  propri- 
etor her^  I  believe,  had  promised  us 
but  Lenten  entertainment;  but  *  deeds, 
not  words,'  seems  the  motto  -of  these 
mountaineers. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  up  Mount 
Willard ;  *  straight  up  Ben  Lomond  did 
we  press,'  but  our  horses  seemed  to  find 
no  difSculty  for  themselves,  and  made 
no  danger  for  us  in  the  ascent  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  view.  I 
have  never  seen  any  mountain  prospect 
resembling  that  of  the  deep  ravine 
(abyss?)  with  its  convex  mountain- 
sides. The  turnpike-road,  looking  like 
a  ribbon  carelessly  unwound,  the  only  bit 
of  level  to  be  seen,  and  prolimged  for 
miles.  The  distant  mountains  that 
bound  the  prospect  you  may  see  else- 
where, but  this  ravine,  with  the  traces 
of  the  '  Willey  Slide'  on  one  side  of  it, 
has  no  parallel.  Don't  laugh  at  me  for 
the  homeliness  of  the  simile  —  it  sug- 
gested a  gigantic  cradle.  Here,  as  else- 
where, we  were  dazsled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  October  foliage,  and  having  found 
a  seat  quite  as  convenient  as  a  sofa, 
though  being  of  rock,  not  quite  so  easy, 
we  loitered  till  the  last  golden  hue  faded 
from  the  highest  summit  And  we 
should  have  staid  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  rising  moon  on  the  summits,  con- 
trasting with  the  black  shadows  of  night 
in  the  abyss,  but  my  fother  had  observed 
that  our  driver  had  neglected  the  pre- 
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caution  of  blanketiiig  his  horses;  and 
as  a  mother  is  not  more  watchful  of  a 
sucking -child  than  he  is  of  the  well- 
being  of  animals,  it  matters  not  whether 
they  are  his  own,  he  begged  us  to  sac- 
rifice our  romance  to  their  safety.  Alice 
and  t  walked  down  the  mountain;  it 
was  but  a  half-hour's  easy  walk. 

I  have  forborne  talking  with  Alice  on 
the  subject  that  haunts  me  in  spite  of 
mysel£  I  know  I  have  her  sympathy 
and  her  i^proval ;  and  that  should  sat- 
isfy me.  But  this  evening,  as  we  were 
returning,  she  said: 

*  Did  you  feel  any  electric  influence  as 
we  sat  looking  at  the  view  Crawford's 
*  strcTiger '  sketched  this  morning  ? ' 

*I  thought  of  Carl,'  I  honestly  an- 
swered, and  turned  the  subject 

Alas  I  Sue,  when  do  I  not  think  of 
him? 

Profile  House,  Saturday  Evening, — 
We  have  again,  to-day,  experienced  the 
advantage  of  these  open  mountain-vehi- 
cles, whidi  are  quite  as  ^  roomy '  and  as 
easy  as  the  traveling-jails  called  stage- 
coaches, which  always  remind  me  of  Jo- 
nah's traveling  accommodations.  Again, 
to-day,  we  have  been  enchanted  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  foliage.  It  is  just 
at  the  culminating  point  of  beauty,  and 
I  think  it  does  not  remain  at  this  point 
more  than  three  or  four  days  when  you 
perceive  it  is  a  thought  less  bright 
Why  is  it  that  no  painting  of  Sur  au- 
tumnal foliage  has  succeeded?  It  has 
been  as  faithfully  imitated  as  the  colors 
on  the  pallet  can  copy  these  living,  glow- 
ing colors;  but  those  who  have  best 
succeeded — even  Cole,  with  his  accurate 
•ye,  and  faitiiful,  beautiful  art — ^have  but 
foiled.  The  pictures,  if  toned  down,  are 
dull ;  if  up  to  nature,  are  garish  to  re- 
pulsiveness.  Is  it  not  that  nature's 
toning  is  inimitable,  and  that  the  broad 
overhanging  firmament  with  its  cold, 
serene  blue,  and  the  soft  green  of  the 
herbage,  and  brown  of  the  re^)ed  har- 
vest-fields, temper  to  the  eye  the  inter- 
vening brilliancy,  and  that,  within  the 


limits  of  a  picture,  there  is  not  sufficient 
expanse  to  reproduce  these  harmonies  ? 

Saturday  Evening. — We  have  driven 
some  twenty -three  miles  —  iDrom  the 
Mountain  Notch  to  the  Franconian  Notch 
—  to-day;  the  weather  has  been  deli- 
cious. The  drive  has  been  more  pro- 
saic, more  commonplace,  or  lyproaching 
to  it,  than  we  have  before  traveled  in 
this  hill  country.  This  October  coloring 
would  make  Ceut  tamer  scenery  beautiful, 
but  I  can  fancy  it  very  bleak  and  dis- 
mal when  *blow,  blow  November's 
winds,'  whereas  here,  at  the  Franconian 
Notch,  you  feel  as  it  were  housed  and 
secured  by  nature's  vast  fortresses  and 
defences.  The  'Eagle's  Cliff'  is  on  one 
side  of  you,  and  Mount  Cannon  (called 
so  firom  a  resemblance  of  a  rock  on  the 
summit  to  a  cannon)  on  the  other,  and 
they  so  closely  fold  and  wall  you  in,  that 
you  need  but  a  poetic  stretch  of  the 
arms  to  touch  them  with  either  hand ; 
and  when  the  sun  glides  over  the  arch 
in  the  zenith  above  —  but  a  foiur  hours' 
visible  course  in  mid-winter — you  might 
fimcy  yourself  sheltered  firom  the  sin 
and  sorrow  that  great  Eye  witnesseth. 

You  will  accuse  me,  I  know,  deai^  ra- 
tional firiend,  of  being  ^exaltl,^  (vemaoo- 
lar,  cracked,)  but  remember,  we  are 
alone  in  these  inspiring  solitudes,  firee 
firom  the  disenchantment  of  the  eternal 
busung  and  swarming  of  the  sumuMi^ 
troops  that  the  North  gives  up,  and  the 
South  keeps  not  back. 

We  were  received  at  the  Profile  House 
with  a  most  smiling  welcome  by  Mr. 
Weeks,  the  pro  tern,  host,  who  pronuses 
to  make  us  *as  comfortable  as  is  in  his 
power,'  and  is  substantiating  his  prom- 
ise by  transferring  his  dinner-table  firooi 
the  long,  uncarpeted  dinner-saloon  with 
its  fearful  rows  of  bare  chairs  and  tabka, 
to  a  well-fumished,  home-looking  apart- 
ment, where  a  fire-plaoe  worthy  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  already  brightened  with 
a  hospitable  fire.  The  great  rambling 
hotel  is  vacant,  and  its  siknee  unbroken, 
save  by  the  hastening  to  and  firo  of  our 
willing  host,  who  imites  all  offices  of 
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service  in  his  own  person,  and  the  pat- 
tering of  his  pretty  little  hoy's  feet— 
the  little  fellow  following  him  Kke  his 
shadow/ and,  perchance,  running  away 
from  other  shadows  in  this  great  emp^ 
hoose.  The  little  fellow  makes  music 
to  my  ear ;  there  is  lio  pleasanter  sound 
than  the  footsteps  of  a  child. 

I  left  Alice  dressing  for  dinner  —  I 
think  Alice  would  perform  the  ceremo- 
nial of  a  lady  if  she  were  shipwrecked 
on  a  desert  island  —  and  my  father 
awaiting  dinner.  Dear  father  is  never 
the  pleasantest  company  at  these  sea- 
sons, when  *time  stands  still  withal,'  or 
rather,  to  him,  keeps  a  snaiFs  fretting 
pace.  Well,  I  left  them  both  and  went 
down  to  the  lake,  a  short  walk,  to  greet 
the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Mountam,'  as  they 
prosaically  call  the  wonderful  head  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  Headlahd  Cliff, 
upreared  on  high  over  the  beautiful  bit 
of  water  named  *  The  Old  Man's  Punch- 
bowL'  The  nomenclature  of  om:  coun- 
try certainly  does  not  indicate  one  parti- 
cle of  poetry  or  tasto  in  its  people.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  namesakes  of  the  old 
world  which  intimate  the  exile's  loving 
memories,  and  there  are  scattered,  here 
and  there,  euphonious  and  significant 
Indian  names,  not  yet  superseded  by 
Brownvilles  or  Smithdales,  but  for  the 
most  part,  one  would  infer  that  peda- 
gogues, sophomores,  and  boors,  had  pre- 
sided at  the  baptismal-font  of  the  land. 
To  call  that  severe  Dantescan  head,  which 
it  would  seem  impossible  that  accident 
should  have  formed,  so  defined  and  ex- 
pressive is  its  outline,  like  the  Sphynx,  a 
mystery  in  the  desert — to  call  it  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  is  irreverence, 
desecration!  and  this  exquisite  little 
lake,  lapped  amid  the  foldings  and  wind- 
ings of  the  mountains,  whose  *  million 
unseen  spirits'  may  do  the  bidding  of 
that  heroic  old  Prospero  who  presides 
over  it — to  call  this  gem  of  the  forest 
a  *  Punch-bowl,'  is  a  sorry  travesty.  I 
paid  my  homage  to  him  while  his  profile 
cut  the  glowing  twilight,  and  then  sat 
down  at  the  brim  of  the  lake. 


Bear  Susan, 


-  *  the  leanings 


Of  the  close  trees  o*er  the  brim, 
Had  a  soond  benealh  their  leaves.' 

And  —  I  will  borrow  two  lines  more  to 
help  out  my  confession  — 

*  Driftings  of  my  dream  do  light 
All  the  skies,  by  day  and  night.' 

But  truly,  it  is  mere  drift-wood,  not  fit 
even  to  build  a  *  castle  in  the  air.' 

I  was  startled  from  my  musi^igs  by  a 
rustling  of  the  branches  behind  me,  and 
I  turned,  expecting — ^not  to  see  a  bear  or 
a  fox,  but  my  fiincies  incorporate  The 
leaves  were  still  quivering,  but  I  saw  no 
apparent  cause  for  so  much  distorbance. 
I  probably  had  startled  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges from  thefr  roost  They  brought 
me  back  to  the  actual  world,  and  I 
came  home  to  an  excellent  dinner,  which 
I  found  my  fiither  practically  commend- 
ing. 

Sunday.— My  father  has  brought  us 
up  to  so  scrupulous  an  observance  of 
the  Puritan  Sabbath,  that  I  was  rather 
surprised,  this  morning,  by  his  proposi- 
tion to  drive  over  to  ihe  Flume.  His 
equanimity  had  been  distiu-bed  by  find- 
ing one  of  the  horses  that  had  brought 
us  here,  seemingly  in  a  dying  condition. 
He  was  one  of  the  *  team '  that  had  taken 
us  on  to  Mount  Willard,  and  my  father 
had  then  prophesied  that  he  would  suf- 
fer from  the  driver's  neglect  to  blanket 
him.  He  was  in  nowise  comforted  by 
the  verification  of  his  *I  told  you  so  I ' 
but  walked  to  and  fro  from  the  stable, 
watching  the  remedies  administered,  and 
vituperating  all  youth  as  negligent,  reck- 
less, and  hard-hearted.  I  think  it  was 
half  to  get  rid  of  this  present  annoyance 
that  he  proposed  the  drive  to  the  Flume, 
saying,  as  he  did  so :  *  These  mountains 
are  a  great  temple,  my  children ;  it  mat- 
ters not  much  where  we  stand  to  wor- 
ship.' 

We  stopped  for  a  half-hour  at  a  littie 
fall  just  by  the  roadside,  called  by  the 
mountain-folk  *  The  Basin,'  and  by  fine 
people,  *The  Emerald  Bowl,'  a  name 
suggested  by  the  exquisite  hue  of  the 
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water,  which  truly  is  of  as  soft  and 
bright  a  green  as  an  emerald's.  The 
stream  has  curiously  cut  its  way  through 
a  rock,  whitened,  smoothed,  and  almost 
polished  by  its  fretting,  which  overhangs 
the  deep,  circular  bowl  like  a  canopy,  or 
rather,  like  a  half-uplifted  lid,  its  inner 
side  being  mottled  and  colored  like  a 
beautiful  shell.  The  stream  glides  OTer 
the  brim  of  its  sylvan  bowl  and  goes  on 
its  way  rejoicing.  We  loitered  here 
for  a  half-hour  watching  the  golden  and 
crimson  leaves  that  had  dropped  in,  and 
that  lay  in  rich  mosaics  in  the  eddies  of 
the  stream. 

The  morning  was  misty,  and  the  clouds 
were  driven  low  athwart  the  mountains, 
forming,  as  Alice  well  said,  pedestals 
on  which  their  lofty  heads  were  up- 
reared.  No  wonder  that  people  in 
mountainous  and  misty  regions  become 
imaginative,  even  superstitious.  These 
forms,  falling,  rising,  floating,  over  the 
eternal  hills,  susceptible  of  heavenly 
brightness,  and  deepening  into  the  gloom- 
iest of  eartii's  shadows,  spur  on  fiuicy 
and  fear  to  act  at  will 

I  shall  not  attempt,  my  friend,  to  de- 
scribe this  loveliest  of  all  five-mile  drives, 
from  the  Profile  House  to  the  Flume 
imder  the  Eagle's  Clifl^  and  old  'Pros- 
pero,'  and  beside  his  lake,  and  the  Em- 
erald Bowl,  and  then  finished  by  the 
most  curious,  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful passage  we  have  yet  seen  in  the 
mountains —  *  The  Flume ' — ^thus  called, 
probably,  from  a  homely  association  with 
the  race-way  of  a  mill.  The  ravine  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  fissure,  probably 
made  by  the  gradual  wearing  of  the 
stream.  I  am  told  the  place  resembles 
the  Bath  of  Pfeffers,  in  Switzerl^d. 
That  world's  wonder  can  scarcely  be 
more  romantically  beautiful  than  our 
Flume. 

The  small  stream,  which  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  mere  rill  by  the  prolonged 
droughts,  forces  its  way  between  walls 
of  rock,  upheaved  in  huge  blocks  like 
regular  mason-work.  Where  you  enter 
the  passage,  it  may  be  some  hundred 
yards  wide,  but  it  gradually  contracts 
till  you  may  almost  touch  either  side 


with  your  outstretched  arms.  I  only 
measured  the  hight  of  the  rock-walls 
with  my  eye  —  and  a  woman's  measure 
is  not  very  accurate  —  it  may  be  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
Tall  trees  at  the  siunmits  interlace,  and 
where  they  have  fidlen,  bridge  the  pas- 
sage from  one  side  to  the  other.  Rich, 
velvety  mosses  cover  the  rocks  like  a 
royal  garment,  and  wild  vines,  almost 
glittering  in  their  autumnal  brightness, 
lay  on  them  like  rich  embroidery,  so 
that  we  might  say,  as  truly  as  was  said 
of  the  magnificence  of  oriental  nature, 
that  ^  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.' 

But  how,  dear  Susan,  am  I  to  show 
the  picture  to  you  —  the  sun  glancing 
on  the  brilliant  forest  above  us,  and  the 
indescribable  beauty  of  the  shrubs  — 
golden,  and  crimson,  and  fine  purple  — 
that  shot  out  of  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  ?  It  is  idle  to  write  or  talk  about 
it ;  but  only  let  me  impress  on  you  that 
this  enchanting  coloring  i6  limited  to  the 
first  days  of  October.  I  am  afiraid  it 
may  be  said  of  scenery  as  has  been  said 
of  lover's  tite-drUte  talks,  that  it  resem- 
bles those  delicate  fruits  which  are  ex- 
quisite where  they  are  plucked,  but  in- 
capable of  transmission.  As  my  fkthcr 
can  never  enjoy  any  thing  selfishly,  he 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  nice 
little  foot-path  won  from  the  mountain- 
side, and  the  frequent  foot-bridges  that 
indicate  the  numbers  that  have  taken 
this  wild  walk  before  us.  My  fiither 
fancies  he  enjoys  our  security  from  the 
summer  swarms,  but  the  social  principle 
bom  in  him  masters  his  theories. 

Alice  and  I  were  amused  this  morning, 
just  at  the  highest  access  of  our  enthu- 
siasm, while  we  stood  under  a  huge  rock 
wedged  in  between  the  two  walls,  on 
looking  back,  to  see  my  father  sitting  on 
a  bench  arranged  as  a  point  of  sight,  not 
gazing,  but  listening  profoundly,  his 
graceful  person  and  beautiful  old  head 
inclined  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  at- 
tention to  a  loafer  who  had  imceremo- 
niously  joined  us,  and  who,  as  my  &ther 
afterwards  rather  reluctantly  confessed, 
was  recounting  to  him  the  particulars  of 
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his  recent  wooiog  of  a  third  Mrs.  Smith 
OT  Mrs.  Brown,  or  whatever  mig^t  be 
her  name.  And  when  we  returned  to 
oar  quarters  at  the  Profile  House,  and 
came  down  to  dinner,  we  met  our  land- 
lord at  the  door,  his  face  even  more  than 
usoallj  effulgent  with  smiles. 

*  There  has  a  lady  and  gentleman 
come  in,'  he  said,  *  and  your  father  has 
no  objection  to  their  dining  at  table  with 
you?' 

His  voice  was  slightly  deprecatory ;  I 
think  he  didn't  quite  give  us  credit  for 
our  fiither's  affiibility.  Of  course  we  ac- 
quiesced, and  were  afterwards  edified  by 
our  brief  acquaintance  with  the  strang- 
ers, a  mother  and  son,  who  had  come  up 
from  the  petty  cares  of  city  life  for  a 
quiet  ramble  among  the  hills  to  find  here 

*  A  peace  no  other  season  knows.* 

The  mother  wears  widow^s  weeds,  and 
has  evidently  arrived  at  the  *  melancholy 
days.'  As  we  just  now  sat  enjoying  our 
evening  fire,  *  My  hearthstone,'  she  said, 
*'  was  pever  cold  for  seventeen  years,  but 
there  is  no  light  there  now.  My  child- 
ren are  dispersed,  and  he  who  was  dear- 
est and  best  lies  under  the  clods.  My 
youngest  and  I  hold  together — I  can  not 
let  him  go.' 

The  loving  companionship  of  a  mo- 
ther and  a  son  who  returns  to  her  tender- 
ness the  support  of  his  manly  arm,  never 
shrinking  from  the  shadows  that  fall 
from  her  darkened  and  stricken  heart,  or 
melting  those  shadows  in  his  own  sunny 
youth,  is  one  of  the  consoling  pictures  of 
life. 

This  poor  lady  seems  to  have  the  love 
of  nature  which  never  dies  out  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  with  what  patience  her 
son  cares  for  the  rural  wealth  she  is 
amassing  in  her  progress  through  the 
hills,  the  late  flowers  and  bright  leaves 
and  mosses,  though  I  have  detected  a 
boyish,  mischievous  smiTe  as  he  stowed 
them  away. 

We  had  something  approaching  to  an 
adventure  this  evening  on  Echo  Lake, 
tiie  loveliest  of  all  these  mountain  hikes, 
and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  firom  our 


present  inn — the  Profile  House.  Our 
dear  fifither  consented  to  go  out  with  us, 
and  let  Alice  and  me,  who  have  been  well 
trained  at  Uiat  exercise  on  our  home- 
lake,  take  our  turns  with  him  in  rowing. 
This  lake  is  embosomed  in  the  forest, 
and  lies  close  nestled  under  the  moim- 
tains  which  here  have  varied  shape  and 
beautiful  outlines.  It  takes  its  name 
firom  its  dear  echoes;  we  called,  we 
sang,  and  my  father  whistled,  and  firom 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  hills  our  voices 
came  back  as  if  spirit  called  to  spirit, 
musical  and  distinct.  You  know  the 
root  of  fascination  there  is  in  such  a 
scene.  The  day  had  continued  misty  to 
the  last,  the  twilights  at  this  season  are 
at  best  short,  and  while  my  father  was 
whistling,  one  after  another,  the  favorite 
songs  of  his  youth,  we  were  surprised 
by  nightfalL  My  fiither  startled  us  with 
*■  Bless  me,  girls,  what  are  you  about  ?' 
(it  was  he  who  was  most  entranced,) 
*  I  can  not  see  our  landing-place  I ' 

Neither,  with  all  possible  straining, 
could  our  younger  eyes  descry  it  We 
approached  as  near  the  shore  as  we 
dared,  but  could  go  no  nearer  without 
the  danger  of  swamping  our  boat,  when 
suddenly  we  perceived  a  blessed  appari- 
tion, a  long  white  signal  flying,  made 
quite  obvious  in  the  dim  light  by  a 
background  of  evergreens.  We  rowed 
toward  it  with  all  oiur  might,  wondering 
what  kind  fiiend  was  waving  it  so 
eagerly.  As  we  approached  near  the 
shore  it  suddenly  dropped  and  hung 
motionless,  and  when  we  landed  we  saw 
no  person  and  heard  no  footstep.  I  un- 
tied the  signal,  and  findmg  it  a  man's 
large,  fine  linen  handkerchief^  I  eagerly 
explored  the  comer  for  the  name,  but  the 
name  had  evidently  just  been  torn  off. 
Strange  I  We  puzzled  ourselves  with 
conjectures.  My  father  cut  us  short 
with: 

*It's  that  young  man  at  the  hotel: 
young  folks  like  this  sort  of  thing.' 

But  it  was  not  he ;  we  found  him  read- 
ing to  his  mother,  who  said  she  was  just 
about  sending  him  to  look  after  us. 

Thus  abruptly  ended  Mary  Langdon's 
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journal-letter.  The  reason  of  its  sudden 
discontinuance  will  be  found  in  our  own 
brief  relation  of  the  experience  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  (Monday,)  which  we  had 
from  all  the  parties  that  partook  in  it 

Our  friends  were  to  leave  the  Profile 
House  on  Monday,  on  their  return  to  the 
lowlands,  to  go  from  there  to  the  Flume 
House,  yisit  *  the  Pool,'  and  then  down 
to  the  pretty  village  of  Plymouth,  in 
New-Hampshire. 

Mary  and  her  sister  rose  early,/ and 
having  a  spare  half-hour  before  break- 
fast, went  down  to  take  a  last  look  of 
Prosper©  and  his  *Bowl.'  There  they 
found  a  crazy,  old,  leaky  boat,  with  a 
broken  oar,  and  Mary,  spying  some  dry 
bits  of  board  on  the  shore,  deftly  threw 
them  in  and  arranged  them  so  that  she 
and  her  sister  could  get  in  dry-shod. 
Alice  looked  doubtfully  at  the  crazy 
little  craft  and  hung  back — the  thought 
of  husband  and  children  at  home  is 
always  a  sedative  —  but  her  eager  sister 
overcame  her  scruples,  and  they  were 
soon  fairly  out  from  shore  in  deep  water. 
They  went  on,  half-floating,  half-rowing, 
unconscious  of  the  flying  minutes.  Not 
so  their  father,  who  after  waiting  break- 
fast *an  eternity,'  (as  he  said,  possibly 
some  five  minutes,)  came  to  the  lake  to 
recall  them.  Just  as  he  came  within 
feir  sight  of  them — for  they  were  not  two 
hundred  yards  from  him — ^the  boat  sud- 
denly began  whirling  round.  An  eddy- 
ing wind  had  sprung  from  the  mountain 
upon  them.  The  poor  father  saw  their 
dilemma,  and  could  not  help  them.  He 
could  not  swim.  He  screamed  for  help, 
but  what  likelihood  that  any  one  should 
hear  or  could  aid  him  ? 

Alice  prudently  sat  perfectly  stilL 
The  oar  was  in  Mary's  hand.  She  in- 
voluntarily sprung  to  her  feet ;  her  head 
became  giddy ;  not  so  much,  she  after- 
ward averred,  with  the  whirling  of  the 
boat  as  with  the  sight  of  her  poor  old 
father,  and  the  sense  that  she  had  in- 
volved Alice  in  this  peril  She  plunged 
the  oar  into  the  water  in  the  vain  hope, 
by  firmly  holding  it,  of  steadying  the 
boat ;  but  she  dropped  it  from  her  trem- 
bling hand,  and  in  readiing  after  it,  she 


too  dropped  over  into  the  wftter,  and  in 
her  struggle  she  pushed  the  boat  frxmi 
her,  and  thus  became  herself  beyond 
the  possibility  of  her  raster's  reach.  Her 
dangOT  was  imminent ;  she  was  sinking. 
Her  &ther  and  sister  shrieked  to  Him — 
who  they  believed  heard  them  and  sent 
his  Messenger ;  for  a  plash  in  the  vrater, 
a  strong  man  with  wonderful — ^it  seemed 
superhuman  —  strength  and  speed,  was 
making  his  way  toward  Mary.  In  one 
moment  more  he  had  grasped  her  with 
one  hand.  She  had  still  enough  pres- 
ence of  mind  not  to  embarrass  him  by 
any  struggles,  and  shouting  a  word  of 
comfort  to  Alice,  he  swam  to  the  shore 
and  laid  Mary  in  her  father's  arms.  He 
t^en  returned  to  the  boat,  and  soon 
brought  it  to  shore. 

There  are  moments  of  this  strange 
life  of  ours  not  to  be  described — ^feelings 
for  which  language  is  no  organ.  While 
such  a  moment  sped  with  fkther  and 
daughters,  thdr  deliverer  stood  apart 
The  father  gazed  upon  his  darling  diild, 
satisfying  himself  that  *not  a  hair '  had 
perished,  but  she  was  only  *  fisher  ^lan 
before ; '  and,  as  he  afterward  said,  *  fully 
recovering  his  wits,'  he  turned  to  thank 
the  preserver  of  his  children.  He  was 
standing  half-concealed  behind  a  cluster 
of  evergreens. 

•Come  forward,  my  dear  fellow,'  he 
said,  •for  God's  sake,  lot  me  grasp  your 
handl' 

He  did  not  move. 

*  Oh  I  come,'  urged  Mr.  Sandford,  •  nev- 
er mind  your  shirt-sleeves — it's  no  time 
to  be  particular  about  trifles.' 

Still  he  didn't  move. 

•  Oh  t  come,  dear  Carl  I '  said  Mary. 
.And  her  lover  sprang  to  her  feet  I 

What  immediately  followed  was  not 
told  me.  But  t^ere  was  no  after^cold- 
ness  or  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
good  father.  His  heart  was  melted  and 
fused  in  affection  and  gratitude  for  his 
daughters  lover.  His  prejudices  were 
vanquished,  and  he  was  just  as  well 
satisfied  as  if  they  had  been  overcome 
by  the  sloi^er  processes  of  reason  and 
conviction. 
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The  truth  was,  the  old  gentleman  was 
not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity.  Ma- 
ry's filial  deTotlon  had  prepared  him  to 
yield  his  opposition,  and  he  confessed 
that  he  had,  in  his  own  secret  counfld 
with  himself^  determined  to  recall  Hemer 
at  the  end  of  another  year,  if  he  proved 
constant  and  half  as  deserving  as  his 
foolish  girl  thought  him.  But  Prospero 
—  as  Mary  called  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain — had  seen  fit  to  take  the  busi- 
ness into  his  own  hands,  and  setting  his 
magic  to  work,  had  stirred  up  a  tempest 
in  his  Punch-Bowl,  just  to  bring  these 
young  romancers  together.  But  by  what 
spell  had  he  conjured  up  the  lover,  just 
at  the  critical  moment  ? 

Heiner  confessed,  that  not  being  able 
to  get  off  in  the  steamer  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  as  he  had  purposed,  he  had  de- 
layed his  embarkation  for  ten  days,  and 
the  magic  of  love — really  the  only  mag- 
ic left  in  our  prosaic  world — had  drawn 
him  to  the  White  Mountains,  where  he 
might  have  the  happiness  (a  lover,  per- 
haps, only  could  appreciate  it)  of  breath- 
ing the  same  atmosphere  with  Mary, 
and  possibly  of  now  and  then  getting  a 
glimpse  of  her.  Thus  he  had  stood  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  when, 
by  some  mysterious  magnetism,  she  was 
gazing  through  the  glass ;  thus  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  detection  near  the  Willey 
Slide ;  and  preceding  her  by  a  few  hours 
on  Mount  Willard,  he  was  in  time  at 
atkA  Echo  Lake  to  signalize  her,  and  by 
a  good  providence  had  been  present  at 
her  hour  of  need  on  the  magic  domain 
of  *  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.' 


It  was  flood-tide  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's heart  Mary's  affidrs  ripened 
rapidly.  They  seemed  to  me  well  typi- 
fied by  one  of  my  Malmaison  rose-buds 
that  I  have  watched  slowly  growing 
through  the  ungenial  May-days,  droop- 
ing under  a  cold  rain,  suddenly  expand 
into  luxurious  perfection  with  a  half- 
day's  June  sunshine.  The  happy  future 
was  already  arranged.  The  thrice-bless- 
ed October  sim  was  to  shine  upon  the 
bridal  festival,  and  then  Mary  was  to  g6 
with  her  husband,  and  accompanied  by 
her  father,  to  pass  a  year  in  Europe. 
'  Mary  and  I  are  already  wedded,'  said 
he  to  me,  with  a  smile  of  complete  sat- 
isfaction; 'we  only  take  this  young 
fellow  mto  the  partnership.' 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  the  outer  and 
inner  worid  when  we  separated.  And 
thus  ended  our  October  visit  to  the 
White  Hills  of  New-Hampshire,  but  not 
our  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  held  us 

'  In  liifl  largo  love  and  boundless  thought.' 

If  our  young  fiiend  has  imperfectly 
sketched  the  beauties  of  the  mountains, 
she  has  exaggerated  nothing.  We  hope 
our  readers  —  though,  alasl  perchance 
over- wearied  now — may  make  the  com- 
plete tour  of  these  White  Hills,  includ- 
ing, as  it  should,  the  enchanting  sail  on 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  the  beautiful  drive 
by  North-Oonway,  and  the  ascents  of 
Klarsarge,  Ohicoma,  Mount  Moriah,  and 
the  Red  Mountain. 


THE   LAST   TOAST. 


VOL.    II. 


*  Quick  I  fill  up  our  glasses,  comrade  true  I 

I  hear  the  reveille,'  he  fainting  said ; 

*  0  brave  McClellan  !  I  drink  to  you  ! ' 

His  glass  lay  broken  —  the  soldier  was  dead. 
29 
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Alone  at  her  window  a  maiden  sat, 

And  toward  the  South  looked  she, 
Over  the  field,  orer  the  flood, 

Over  the  restless  sea. 
Mj  Love,  she  said,  he  wanders  fiur, 
He  may  not  come  to  me. 

To  and  firo,  to  and  fix>, 

Sweeps  the  tide  in  ebb  and  flow : 

You  and  I,  ah  I  well  we  know 

How  hope  and  fear  may  come  and  go. 

With  folded  hands  the  maiden  sat ; 

Her  work  beside  her  lay ; 
She  saw  the  dusty,  lengthening  miles, 

A  weary,  weary  way. 
Dullest  links  of  a  leaden  chain. 
Unfolding,  day  on  day. 

To  and  firo,  to  and  firo, 
Breaking  waves  in  restless  flow : 
You  and  I,  ah  t  well  we  know 
How  hope  and  fear  may  come  and  go. 

My  Love,  she  said,  he  wanders  far 

Oyer  the  Southern  sea ; 
Nor  Paris  gay,  nor  ancient  Rome, 

Could  keep  my  love  from  me. 
The  good  ship  drives  through  the  misty  night 
With  the  black  rocks  under  the  lea. 
To  and  firo,  to  and  firo, 
Winter  storms  may  come  and  go : 
You  and  I,  ah  1  well  we  know 
Hope  of  good  and  fear  of  woe. 

I  would,  she  said,  I  were  by  his  side, 

Fighting  on  sea  and  land ; 
Harder  by  &r  the  folded  hands. 

Than  in  battle  light  to  stand  — 
Stand  with  the  faithful  knights  of  God^ 
Afar  on  the  Southern  sand. 
To  and  fro,  to  and  firo, 
Spring  may  come,  but  spring  must  go : 
You  and  I,  ah  I  well  we  know 
Change  is  stamped  on  all  below. 

My  Love,  she  said,  is  every  man 

Who  girds  him  for  the  fight, 
By  fortressed  coast  or  Western  wood, 

To  battle  for  the  Right 
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Be  still,  mj  heart,  the  end  is  sure ; 
From  darkness  cometh  light 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
The  watchful  sentries  come  and  go : 
You  and  I,  ah !  well  we  know  "", 

Rifle-shot  of  unseen  foe. 

I  glory  with  mj  Loye,  she  said, 

My  heart  heats  quick  and  high 
When  captured  fort  or  well-fought  field 

Echoes  the  rictor  cry 
Of  those  who  know  '  like  men  to  live, 
Or  kero-like  to  die.' 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 
Summer's  smiles  and  winter's  snow : 
You  and  I,  ah !  well  we  know 
Faith  may  fail  and  doubt  may  grow. 

I  mourn  my  Love  with  bitter  tears. 

Lying  on  many  a  plain ; 
Above  him  sighs  the  winter  wind 
And  weeps  the  summer  rain  — 
The  nation's  holy  ground,  where  low 
Her  marjtyr  sons  are  laia 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
Man  must  reap  as  well  as  sow : 
You  and  I,  ah  I  well  we  know 
Grain  shall  to  the  ripening  grow. 

Thoogh  long  miles  Ue  between,  I  stand 

Beside  my  Lore,  she  said ; 
No  couch  of  roses,  wet  with  dew. 

The  wounded  soldier's  bed, 
When  fever-flushes,  crown  of  thorns. 
Rest  on  the  martyr's  head. 

Soft  and  low,  soft  and  low, 
Woman's  footsteps  come  and  go : 
You  and  J,  ah  1  well  we  know 
Woman's  love  and  woman's  woe. 

With  folded  hands  the  maiden  sat, 

And  toward  the  South  looked  she. 
Over  the  field,  over  the  flood, 

Over  the  restless  sea. 
And  I  shall  go  to  my  love,  she  said. 
Though  he  may  not  oome  to  me. 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fix>. 
Sweeps  the  tide  in  ebb  and  flow : 
You  and  I,  ah  t  well  we  know 
Death  brings  peace  to  all  below. 
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FLOWER  -  ARRANGING. 


I  WANT  to  speak  of  the  art  of  arranging 
flowers.  Of  £he  art,  I  say,  for  it  u  one. 
Do  any  of  my  readers  comprehend  the 
fact  ?  They  certainly  would,  had  they 
dawdled  away  hours  more  than  grare 
moralists  would  approve,  ftissing  with 
me  over  the  darlings  of  garden  and 
greenhouse. 

Don't  come  to  the  conclusion  now, 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  making  up 
those  small,  round,  or  flat,  stiflf  bou- 
quets to  be  obtained  for  a  compensation 
(not  slight)  from  market-gardeners  and 
the  like.  I  repudiate  the  artificialities ! 
Who  wants  camellias  tied  on  fabe  stems  ? 
Who  would  be  thankful  for  such  a  mo- 
saic of  *  nature's  gems '  ?  Mosaie^  that's 
the  word  exactly  for  such  French  bou- 
quets. And  gem9,  in  truth,  far  too  stony 
in  their  setting  for  blithe  springing  blos- 
soms I  ni  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
abominations. 

No  ;  /  mean  by  the  *  art  of  flower-ar- 
ranging' that  process  by  which  the  vari- 
ous characteristics  of  flowers  are  brought 
out  and  combined  according  to  artistic 
rules.  Does  this  sound  metaphysical  or 
—  sesthet-i-cal  ?  Why  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  *bimch  of  posies'  stuck 
clumsily  into  a  broken-nosed  pitcher  on 
the  kitchen  window-sill,  different  from 
that  of  the  same  carefully  disposed  in  an 
elegant  receptacle  on  the  drawing-room 
table  ?  The  nosegay  is  bright  and  fra- 
grant in  either  place.  Why  then  do 
not  the  plebeian  and  patrician  bouquets 
equally  please?  In  the  one  case,  you 
say,  the  charms  are  inharmoniously  dte- 
perscd,  and  nearly  neutralized  by  meaner 
surroundings,  while  in  the  other  they  are 
enhanced  by  every  advantage  of  position 
and  appropriate  accessories.  Sh<Nild  you 
not  be  grateful,  then,  for  the  working  of 
my  theory  of  development  and  manifesta- 
tion? Would  you  now  like  to  under- 
stand a  little  its  operation  ? 

Welcome,  then,  to  whatever  benefit 
can  be  derived  fipom  my  limited  experi- 
ence.    I  am  a  humble  student  in  floral 


arehiUcture,  and  I  offer  my  few  sug- 
gestiocis  to  fellow-pupils,  to  those  who 
aim  imsuccessfully  at  home  adornment, 
whose  utmost  skill  often  only  attains 
sublime  failfire$ — not  to  the  geniuses  in 
the  art 

Frankly,  submiftsirely  I  acknowledge 
there  are  persons  who,  guided  only  by 
native  taste  and  sense  of  harmony,  ac- 
complish beautifiil  results  without  hesi- 
tation or  thought  Their  flowers  obey 
the  slightest  touch  with  nice  subserv- 
ience, fidling  into  their  most  exquisite 
combinations  of  color  and  form. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dictate  to 
those  thus  gifted,  but  some  of  the  un- 
fortunates destitute  of  the  divine  intui- 
tion may  be  aided  by  the  plain  directions 
following.  I  may  venture  to  hope  that 
the  judicious  application  of  them  will 
prevent  the  appearance  ofj  perhaps,  sev- 
eral ugly  bouquets  in  the  world. 

My  first  maxim  has  reference  to  vases. 
They  should,  for  the  n\ost  part,  be  sim- 
ple in  design  and  uniform  in  tint  Avoid 
*  fishy '  mouths,  too  wide  for  their  (the 
vases')  bight.  Never  put  Lilliputian 
flowers,  in  no  matter  how  large  a  quan- 
tity, into  Brobdignagian  vessels.  In 
other  respects,  endeavor  to  adapt  your 
boxes  to  the  character  of  your  flowers. 
For  dahHas,  flat  dishes  will  be  found 
very  convenient,  spread  with  broad, 
green  leaves. 

Secondly.  Do  not  put  flowers  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  same  color  side  by 
side,  any  more  than  you  would  wear 
hues  as  discordant  together  on  your 
person. 

Thirdly.  Be  very  careful  with  the  foli- 
age empiojred.  Too  much  hides  the 
flowers ;  too  little  does  not  relieve  them. 
Drooping  green  vines,  etc.,  are  always 
available. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  mass 
your  colors.  This  rule  is  now  often 
adopted  on  a  larger  scale  in  laying  out 
flower-beds,  and  it  is  very  important. 
It  gives  concentration  and  force  to^bou- 
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quets,  and  effectually  prevents  their  not 
uncommon  patch-work  appearance. 

If  these  dicta  seem  to  any  one  ridic- 
ulously self-evident,  he  may  take  it  for 
grant^  he  is  one  of  the  geniuses,  for 
whose  service  they  are  not  promulgated. 
For  their  efficacy,  behold  some  bou- 
quets. 

A  small,  plain  Parian  pitcher,  bearing 
sprays  of  orange-leaves  and  blossoms, 
one  full-blown,  deep  red  camellia,  solid, 
heavy,  looking  as  if  carved  from  coral- 
stained  ivory,  many  pendent  abutilus, 
and  some  graceful  vine  curled  negligent- 
ly round  the  handle.  How  like  you  U 
tout  ensemble/ 

Look  again :  A  small  vase,  light  buff 
in  color,  holding  roses — ^red  and  white — 
relieved  by  pansies,  of  intermingled  pur- 
ple and  golden  dyes,  and  by  sprigs  of 
the  lemon  verbena,  of  dainty  heaths, 
mignonette,  heliotrope,  and  geranium- 
leaves. 

See  this,  also:  A  ground-glass  vase, 
containing  a  perfect  white  camellia,  the 
daphneodora,  and  fuchsias,  crimson  and 
white. 

And  this :  A  slender,  tall  vase  of  the 
ruby  Bohemian  glass,  with  varieties  of 
the  icolceolaria,  their  tiny  purses  specked 
with  brown,  from  light  tan  to  velvety 
nuutxm. 

These,  it  wM^be  seen,  are  all  medium- 
sized  bouquets.  Larger  ones,  requiring 
more  material,  are  not  so  easy  to  de- 
scribe. Some  summer  flowers  found  in 
every  garden  —  the  double  stocks  (gilli- 
flowers)  blend  their  varied  shades  flndy 
with  the  glittering  coreopsis,  the  sombre 
mourning-bride,  and  the  violet  cerulean 
Canterbury  bells. 

In  winter,  with  ample  resources,  one 
can  produce  masterpieces.  What  think 
you  of  callas — their  frozen  calm  kindled 
by  the  ruddy  flush  of  azaleas,  and  their 
superb  stateliness  opposed  by  the  flexile 
vivacity  of  the  feathery  willow  acacia  ? 
The  same  white  lilies,  or  their  delicious- 
ly  sweet  July  representatives,  are  con- 
trasted well  with  scarlet  geranium,  vivid 
and  glowing,  or  with  the  flames  of  the 
cactus,  and  toned  down  by  the  bluish 
lavender  of  the  wistaria.    This  makes  a 


bouquet  eminently  suited  for  church — 
its  colors  forming  Ruskin's  sacred  chord, 
and  typifying  the  union  of  purity,  love, 
and  fkith. 

Flowers  on  the  altar  are  most  appro- 
priate and  significant,  but  strict  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  symbolism. 
For  the  communion-table  there  are  lilies 
of  the  valley,  and  in  its  season,  the  rosy 
snow  of  the  blooming  fruit-trees.  Nor 
must  the  passion-flower  be  forgottei>— 
and  against  its  mystic  darkness  set  the 
china  pink  clusters  of  the  oleander.  If 
they  are  not  procurable,  substitute  great 
half-opened  rose-buds,  deepest  pink  and 
cream-color,  and  add  the  broken  st|u:s 
of  the  stephanotis.  This  last,  twined 
among  the  glossiest  and  darkest  leaves 
of  the  rhododendron,  forms  a  fitting 
crown  for  the  gray  hairs  of  the  dead, 
passing  away  in  fullness  of  years  and  of 
honors. 

Chrysanthemmns  brought  by  Xovem- 
ber,  and  half-faded^  as  it  were,  in  the 
waning  light,  are  most  meet  offerings 
for  the  departing  year  to  lay  at  the  holy 
shrine. 

Thus  much  for  spiritual  flowers. 
Others  there  are  in  contrast,  material 
merely,  hearty,  substantial,  and  robust 
I  take  singularly  to  all  such,  calumniated 
as  vulgar.  And  why  not  keep  a  comer 
in  our  souls  for  the  common  and  every- 
day, as  for  the  elegant  and  rare  ? 

There  is  a  noon  of  sharp,  bustling 
matter-of-fiict,  as  well  as  a  mom  of  high, 
noble  aspiration,  and  an  eve  of  hushed 
and  solemn  reverie.  It  is  in  the  noon, 
too,  that  our  active  life  takes  place;  ' 
why  not  enjoy  ourselves  then,  as  only 
it  is  possible?  So  why  not  allow  cer- 
tain lower  faculties  of  our  nature  to  de- 
light in  what  are  called  the  grosser  flow- 
ers ?  Why  not  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance, as  we  would  that  of  motherly, 
kind,  portly,  and  phlegmatic  old  ladies, 
rustling  in  their  silks  and  satins,  with 
a  comfortable  complacency,  satisfied 
with  their  own  share  of  fortune's 
goods,  and  benevoleritly  disposed  to- 
ward their  less  favored  neighbors? 

To  be  sure  much  can  not  be  said  of 
the  artiatie  capabilities  of  some  of  thMe 
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cronies.  One  does  not  care  to  transfer 
marigolds,  poppies,  lilacs,  phlox,  cocks- 
comb, and  cabbage-roses  from  their  own 
garden-homes  to  the  more  elevated  sphere 
of  domestic  life.  .But  snow-balls,  *  flaunt- 
ing' petunias,  double  hollyhocks,  China 
asters,  and  tulips,  they  certainly  are 
available.  By  the  way,  what  business 
have  the  juvenile  story-books  to  stigma- 
tize tulips  as  vain  and  proud?  The 
splendid  things  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
scious of  their  glorious  clothing.  "Who 
gave  it  them  ?  And  dahlias,  what  pur- 
ples, crimsons,  and  oranges  they  boast ! 
Formal  they  may  be,  but,  at  least  in 
Yahkee  parlance,  handsome^  and  when 
arranged  with  woodbine-leaves  October's 
earliest  frosts  have  painted,  can  there  be 
a  finer  expression  of  the  season  of  au- 
tumn? 

In  this  connection  one  remembers  Miss 
Mitford  and  her  charming  history  of  the 
loss  of  her  yellow  pride  —  the  Apollo 
among  dahlias.  Lovable  Miss  Mitford ! 
Jxow  pleasant  would  have  been  a  flower- 
talk  with  her  I 

Now,  having  owned  to  so  many  shock- 
ingly low  tastes,  no  one  would,  I  presume, 
be  surprised  to  hear  me  avow  a  pen- 
chant for  sun-flowers  and  peonies,  dear 
old-fashioned  creatiu-es  that  they  are! 
Shall  I  plead  in  excuse  for  my  weakness 
for  the  coarsest  of  the  flowers  yet  anoth- 
er reason?  They  form  to  me,  in  their 
extent  of  surface  and  fullness  of  color, 
the  nearest  approach  our  chilly  New- 
England  can  make  to  the  blaze  and 
vitality  of  the  Southern  flora.  And  I 
so  long  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  tropics,  the  gorgeous  magnificence  I 
have  never  seen  —  even  the  magnolia 
has  only  been  disclosed  to  my  dreams. 

I  would  not  disparage  delicate  and 
fragile  flowerets,  though  I  am  so  infatu- 
ated by  their  brilliant  sisters.  They  are 
lovely  to  examine,  and,  as  individuals, 
very  precious,  but  in  my  opinion  useless 
for  decorative  purposes.  In  a  body  they 
confuse  one  another,  and  you  can  not 
mass  their  colors. 

This  remark  is  also  very  applicable  to 
wild  flowers,  which,  moreover,  be  they 
large  or  small,  possess  additional  dis- 


qualifications for  proper  arrangement' 
They  are  not  at  ease  in  cultivated  at- 
mospheres. Violets  and  anemones  — 
their  sacredness,  innocence,  and  peace 
— require  the  soothing  airs  of  woodlan<f 
solitudes.  Drawn  from  secret  nooks 
and  haunts  into  the  garish  day,  they 
droop  and  pine,  they  cry  forlornly : 
*  We  are  weary,  we  are  dying ;  take  us 
home  to  rest  again  t'  There  is  the 
blood-red  cardinal-flower.  Bold  enough 
surely,  you  say.  Wade,  stretch,  and  leap, 
and  seize  at  last  in  triumph  the  coveted 
prize.  A  new  diflSculty!  The  spikes 
are  so  rough,  jagged,  and  ^tifij  there  is 
no  welding  of  them  together.  You  wish 
them  back  in  their  burning  bush.  The 
fringed  blue  gentian,  too,  has  very  trou- 
blesome appendages.  It  is  prettiest  in 
its  pasture-built  place,  opening  to  the 
welcome  breezes  its  azure  petals.  Be- 
sides, there  is  where  Bryant  wishes  it  to 
remain,  and  certainly  his  desire  should 
have  some  weight  with  us. 

Some  mortifications,  therefore,  it  has 
been  seen,  attend  on  the  pursuit  of  the 
art  of  flower-arranging.  These  are  but 
the  beginning  of  sorrows,  nevertheless. 
Many  others  might  be  mentioned,  vexa- 
tions consequent  on  the  constitution  of 
the  subjects  themselves. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  life  and 
beauty  can  not  bo  preserved  in  them 
without  water.  On  grand,  temporary 
occasions  it  may  answer  for  the  artist  to 
disregard  this  natural  law,  but  it  would 
be  an  excess  of  barbarity  to  do  thus 
often.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  mar- 
tyrs for  the  sake  of  effect  than  can  be 
helped. 

But  now  ensues  the  tug  of  war.  How 
make  stems  of  all  lengths  stand  in  the 
most  desirable  position  and  yet  all  touch 
the  water?  Sometimes  a  shorter  one 
must  stand  above  a  longer  one,  when  it 
is  impossible  to  bathe  its  feet  in  the  re- 
flreshing  liquid.  SinJc  the  longer  then ; 
cut  it  off.  Each  experiment  will  bring 
annoyance,  as  the  tyro  may  find  as  he 
plods  on  in  his  task.  Short-stemmed 
flowers  make  ^  chunky  ^  bouquets,  every 
one  knows.  Another  trouble  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  firoward  behavior  of  flow- 
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ers.  Never  a  woman  among  the  sex 
could  be  at  times  so  fickle  and  perverse. 
T  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  the  theory 
of  a  higher  nature  in  plants  than  the 
merely  physical  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  cling  to  an  enormous  heresy  with  re- 
spect to  animals.  Against  the  fiat  of 
Christendom  I  will  persist  in  granting 
them  the  semblance  of  a  soul.  I  will 
swallow  the  old  creed  about  flowers. 
Still,  wherever  they  get  them,  they  do  ex- 
hibit tantalizing  qualities.  Perverse  7 
That  verbena  knows  perfectly  where 
she  ought  to  go,  where,  in  the  goodness 
of  your  heart,  you  are  striving  •  to  place 
her,  but  how  obstinately  she  resists, 
slipping  finally,  in  utter  rebellion,  IJrom 
your  fingers.  Fickle  f  How  docile 
was  the  same  verbena  yesterday.  Nay, 
it  was  of  her  own  accord  she  assimied 
the  pretty  position  you  want  to  see 
again.  You  did  not  think  or  care 
about  it  then. 

With  all  one's  minor  trials,  who  would 
regret  time  spent  in  such  delightful  la- 
bors ?  I  have  tasted  so  many  pleasures 
in  my  devotion  hitherto,  that  perhaps  I 
should  be  content  Yet  to  look  upon 
grand  floral  decorations ;  to  behold 
wreath-encircled  pillar  and  arch  in  lord- 
ly halls,  and  baskets  piled  and  pyra- 
mids raised  fi*om  the  wealth  of  fairy- 
land conservatories ! — on  spectacles  like 
these  I  hope  to  feast  my  senses  some 
future  day. 

Some  one  may  ask :  *  You  who  enjoy 
so  fully  flowers,  who  hang  over  them  in 
such  transport  when  gathered,  have  you 
no  interest  in  their  cultivation  ?  no  care 
to  watch  their  growth  ?  no  love  for  gar- 
dening, in  short?'  Nol  I  reply;  very 
little.  I  am  satisfied  to  take  ^e  results 
of  others'  exertions.  I  have  no  wish  to 
plod  i'  the  mold,'  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  others  doing  that  business  for 
me.  I  am  too  indolent  to  like  out-door 
wortc  very  well ;  much  too  fond  of  late 
rising  to  enjoy  weeding,  digging,  etc,  in 
the  early  morning  air.  I  think  likely  I 
ought  to  feel  differently,  but  I  don't. 
Sufier  me  to  inquire  why  people  insist 
on  peeping  behind  the  scenes  of  nature's 
stage,  when  she  seems  to  take  such 


pains  to  conceal  her  ^  modus  operom- 
dV  f  Let  me  not  be  too  sweeping, 
however.  There  is  one  kind  of  flori-  - 
culture  I  could  fimcy.  Plants  reared 
in  winter  in  the  house,  snatched  fi-om 
the  biting  cold,  must  be  so  caressingly 
tended !  Vines,  too,  how  precious  they 
become  —  every  tiny  tendril  regarded 
with  such  tenderness,  and  as  the  cling- 
ing branches  wind  in  light  festoons 
round  parent  shell  or  basket,  so  do 
they  grasp  the  cords  of  the  affections 
and  twine  exultingly  around  them. 

Hyacinths  also  are  pleasant  to  sight 
and  smell  in  warm,  cheerful  rooms  when 
fast  without  fall  drifting  snows.  It  is 
the  happiness  of  education,  of  associa- 
tion, of  possession,  that  such  plants  af- 
ford. They  are  endeared  inversely  to 
their  number,  it  may  be  —  the  solitary 
shrub  being  as  the  oi^e  ewe  lamb.  This 
joy  in  flowers,  differing  thus  materially 
from  niy  pleasure  in  their  artistic  ele- 
ments. 

Ah!  when  shall  I  stop?  The  civil 
public  will  be  wearied  out  ere  long,  and 
so  much  has  been  left  imsaid  on  my  in- 
exhaustible theme  I  When  was  a  lover 
ever  known  to  tire — himMlff  A  lover ! 
Here  conscience  has  a  word  of  reproach. 
*  Thou  a  lover^  so  unjust  in  thy  self-con- 
ceit ?  Bringing  down  thy  goddesses  to 
be  in  truth  very  idols,  the  work  of  thy 
own  hands  —  prating  presumptuously 
of  thy  power  over  their  immortal  glo- 
ries 1  ' 

Verily,  I  am  to  blame,  but  how  repair 
the  error  ? 

Can  eloquence  be  mine  to  fitly  tell  of 
the  mighty  influence  of  the  flowers? 
Shall  I  say  that,  without  their  *  laughing 
light,'  this  world  would  be  a  dreary, 
lonesome  place?  It  is  a  trite  and  te- 
dious exclamation  —  an  axiom  past  dis- 
puting. 

Shall  I  join  in  the  grateful  song  re- 
sounding over  every  land,  in  homage  to 
the  blessing-laden  blossoms  ?  Lips  long 
used  to  wailing  swell  that  chorus  loudest, 
for  it  was  the  sunshine  caught  in  butter- 
cup or  dandelion  that  turned  so  many 
darkened  faces  in  sudden  smiles  to  hea^ 
ven.    Ah  I  they  are  the  forms  wasted 
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and  bowed  down  by  anguish,  that  Btoop 
most  meekljy  thankfully,  only  to  lie 
where  the  daisies  can  grow  over  them. 

Shall  I  strive  to  spell  the  lesson 
written  by  the  green  earth's  flowery 
tracery? 

Long,  long  ago  One  read  that  lore  in 
loye,  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  but  give 
it  back  to  us  to-day. 

Here  pondering,  one  thought  of  awe^ 


yet  rapture,  thrills  throngh  my  sooL 
If  to  our  poor  humanity  such  honeyed 
drops  of  healing  do  earth's  finailest  icm- 
er-cups  yield,  how  cool,  how  crystal- 
clear  the  nectar  from  amaranth  and  as* 
phodel  distilled  for  those 

*  Who  walk  in  soft  white  light,  with  kings 

and  priests  abroad ; 
Who  summer  high  in  blisfl  upon  the  hills  of 
Ck)dl» 


SOUTHERN   HATE    OP   THE   NORTH. 


A  FACT  which  stands  broadly  out  on 
the  page  of  our  current  hbtory  is  the 
intense  and  peculiar  hatred  wherewith 
the  people  of  the  North,  are  generally 
regarded  by  those  engaged  in  the  South- 
em  rebellion.  That  it  is  a  fact,  is  es- 
tablished by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  whole  insurgent  press  and  of  our 
soldiers  returned  firom  Southern  captiv- 
ity, and  nearly  all  those,  whether  in  dyil 
or  military  Hfe,  who  have  visited  the  States 
deeply  infected  with  the  virus  of  Seces- 
sion. Probably  never  before  were  pris- 
(mers  of  war  in  a  civilized  country  sub- 
jected to  so  much  obloquy  and  vitupera- 
tion from  women  and  children  as  our 
captured  volunteers  in  the  South  during 
the  past  year.  Hate  of  the  abhorred 
'Yankees,'  scorn  and  the  loathing  of 
*  Lincoln's  hirelings,'  detestation  of  the 
mean,  sordid,  groveling,  mercenary  spirit 
of  the  Northern  masses,  have  been  the 
burden  of  Southern  oratory  and  journal- 
ism for  the  last  eighteen  months.  No 
devilish  hate  expressed  in  Milton's  mag- 
nificent epic  surpasses  in  intensity,  how- 
ever it  may  in  dignity  and  genuine  force, 
that  which  is  breathed  throu^  every  ora- 
cle of  Southern  popular  sentiment  And 
this  is  insisted  on  by  Southern  letter-writ- 
ers and  joqmalists  as  demonstrating  the 
impossibility  of  *  reconstruction.'  *  How 
can  those  who  hate  each  other  so  im- 
placably ever  again  be  one  people  f 
What  use  in  seeking  to  restore  a  Union 


which  hereafW  can,  at  best,  be  but  the 
result  of  overwhelming  force  on  the  one 
side,  and  utter  subjugation  on  the  other  f ' 
But  the  assumption  of  mutual  hate 
between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
masses  is  utterly  groundless.  Nothing 
in  the  attitude,  the  bearing,  the  utter* 
ances,  of  the  loyal  millions  afibrds  it  any 
justification  or  countenance.  So  far  are 
they  from  cherishing  any  such  aversion 
to  the  Southern  people,  that,  they  can 
with  difficulty,  and  but  inadequately, 
comprehend  the  malignity  wherewith 
they  are  regarded  by  the  revoUera, 
without  feeling  the  smallest  desire  to 
reciprocate  it  That  the  Rebellion  itself 
should  be  regarded  with  general  repro- 
bation throughout  the  Free  States  was 
inevitable,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  in- 
volves a  most  flagitious  breach  of  £uth. 
Republican  liberty  rests  on  an  implied 
but  essential  compact  that  the  result  of 
a  fair  election  shall  be  conclusive.  If 
those  who  lose  an  election  are  there- 
upon to  rush  to  arms  for  a  reversal  of 
the  decision  of  the  ballot-box,  then  elec- 
tions are  a  stupid  sham,  whereon  no 
earnest  person  will  waste  his  breath  or 
his  suffrage.  Why  should  any  one  de- 
vote his  time  and  effort  to  secure  a  po- 
litical result  which  those  overborne  l^ 
it  will  set  at  defiance  tiie  next  hour? 
It  is  not  merely  Jefferson  or  Adams, 
Jackson  or  Lincoln,  who  is  defied  by  a 
revolt  like  that  now  raging  in  this  coun* 
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trj ;  it  is  the  principle  of  Popular  Eleo* 
tiona — it  is  tiie  right  of  a  eoostitutional 
BMJority  to  gov^em.  Conoede  that  the 
Southern  States  were  justifiable  in  se^ 
ceding  from  the  Union  because  Lincoln 
(with  their  oonniyaoce)  was  chos^  Pres- 
ident, and  it  were  absurd  ever  to  hold 
another  Presidential  Election,  or  ask  any 
man  to  vote  hereafter.  The  North  cer- 
tainly feels  that  the  principle  of  gOYem- 
ment  by  constitutions  and  mi^rities  is 
assailed  by  this  rebellion,  and  that  to 
concede  its  rightfulness  is  to  displace 
the  Tery  corner-stone  of  republican  lib- 
erty. 

The  North  feels  also  that  commercial 
dishonesty  was  potent  among  the  influ^ 
enoes  which  fomented  this  rebellion. 
Bankruptcy  almost  universal  —  planters 
immersed  in  debt  &r  lands,  for  negroes, 
for  food^  for  fabrics  —  merchants  OTer- 
bead  in  debt  to  the  importers  and  job* 
bers  of  the  Northern  sea-ports — every 
one  owing  more  or  less,  and  few  able  or 
willing  to  pay:  such  was  the  general 
pecuniary  condition  of  the  South  at  the 
outset  of  this  subversion.  It  is  no  libel 
on  the  South  to  say  that  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  over-due  obligations  was 
primarily  sought  by  an  immense  num- 
ber, in  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  revo- 
lution. And  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Southern  merchants,  with  full  intent  to 
defraud  their  creditors,  by  lighting  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  in  1860  swelled 
their  indebtedness  to  their  Northern 
friends  to  the  utmost  This  was. low 
knavery  seeking  protection  behind  the 
black  mantle  of  treason.  K  the  &cts 
could  be  frilly  laid  bare,  it  would  be 
found  that  disinclination  to  pay  their 
honest  debts  has  transformed  vast  num- 
bers fit>m  Unionists  into  traitors.  The 
North  can  never  respect  those  who  seek 
to  slay  their  creditors,  that  they  may 
evade  their  moral  as  well  as  legal  obli- 
gation to  pay  them. 

Nor  can  the  loyal  millions  respect 
those  who,  in  setting  forth  the  grounds 
of  their  rebellion,  and  essaying  to  just- 
ify themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  dvil- 
i2ed  world,  do  not  hesitate  to  deny  the 
most  palpable  truths.    The  rebel  who 


rests  on  the  inherent  or  reserved  right  of 
each  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  at 
her  sovereign  pleasure,  is  a  bad  logician, 
and  unsound  in  bis  constitutional  theo- 
ries ;  but  he  is  not  neoessarily  a  knave. 
But  the  rebd  apologist  who  says  to  Eu- 
rope, *  This  revolt  was  net  impelled  by 
Slavery,  but  by  hostility  to  the  policy 
of  Protection,  Internal  Improvements^ 
etc.,  which  the  North  had  power  in  the 
Union  to  fasten  upon  us  in  defiance  of 
our  utmost  opposition,'  he  shows  him- 
self a  dissembler  and  a  liar.  There  was 
no  tariff  when  the  Cotton  States  seceded 
— there  had  been  none  lor  many  years — 
which  those  States  had  not  heartily  aided 
to  enact  For  not  more  than  ten  years  of 
the  eighty-odd  of  our  existence  as  a  na- 
ti<m,  has  there  been  a  tariff  in  operation 
that  South-Giux>lina  did  not  help  enact 
and  sustain.  The  tariis  which  are  now 
trumped  up  as  an  excuse  for  Secession, 
not  only  had  no  existenoe  when  that 
Secession  was  inaugurated,  but  could 
have  had  none  had  the  Cotton  States 
remained  fidthfril  to  their  constitutional 
obligations.  When,  therefore,  such  men 
as  Lieutenant  Maury  assure  Europe  that 
Slavery  did  not  incite  the  Southern  Re- 
bellion—  that  it  had  but  a  remote  and 
subordinate  relation  to  that  outbreak — 
they  betray  their  own  recklessness  of 
truth,  and  their  knowledge  that  their 
case  is  <me  which  can  not  abide  the 
scrutiny  and  the  dispassionate  judg- 
ment of  Christendom. 

But  the  Southern  Whites  hate  us  ve- 
hemently. That  is  unfortunately  true  of 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  large  nuyority 
of  them.  Misled  by  artful  demagogues 
— excited  by  charges  of  Northern  rapaci- 
ty, perfidy,  outrage,  and  venom,  to  which 
no  contradiction  in  thnr  hearing  is  per- 
mitted— ^the  Poor  Whites  of  the  South 
really  believe  that  the  North  is  waging 
against  them  an  unprovoked  and  fiendr 
ish  war  of  subjugaticm  and  rapine.  Of 
course,  they  abhor  us,  and  invoke  all 
manner  of  curses  on  our  heads.  But 
their  hatred  rests  upon  and  is  impelled 
by  egregious  falsehoods,  and  will  vanish 
when  those  falsehoods  shall  have  been 
exposed  and  their  influence  dissipated. 
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The  Whisky  Rebels  of  Western  Penn- 
sylyania  intensely  hated  the  rule  of 
George  Washington;  but  their  rebel- 
lion being  crushed,  all  trace  of  the  bit- 
terness it  engendered  soon  faded  away. 

As  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  South, 
it  understands  the  case  far  better,  though 
individuals  among  its  members  are  mis- 
led. The  majority  are  fighting  for  the 
extension  and  perpetuation  of  that 
Heaven-defying  system  which  is  at  once 
the  idol  and  the  bane  of  the  South — ^for 
that  *  peculiar  institution  *  which  makes 
one  half  the  community  helpless  victims 
to  the  pride,  indolence,  avarice,  and  lust 
of  the  other  half  The  aristocracy  are 
fighting  for  Slavery — neither  less  nor 
more  —  and  they  fight  bravely,  desper- 
ately. Their  existence  as  a  privileged 
order  has  been  recklessly  staked  on  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  and  they  mean  to 
triumph  at  any  cost  To  suppose  that 
they  can  be  vanquished  yet  leave  their 
bloody  idol  intact  —  that  they  can  be 
compelled  to  reenter  *the  Union  as  it 
was,^  and  send  their  Slidells,  Hammonds, 
Howell  Cobbs,  and  Masons,  back  to  a 
Union  Congress  —  is  one  of  the  wildest 
dreams  that  ever  flitted  through  a  sane 
mind.  Reunion  or  Disunion  is  possible ; 
a  restoration  of  *  the  Union  as  it  was,* 
is  as  impracticable  as  a  return  of  the 
Eleventh  Century  or  a  replacement  of 
the  New  World  in  the  condition  wherein 
Columbus  found  it 

The  Southern  aristocracy  must  tri- 
umph or  cease  as  an  aristocracy  to  exist 
A  flogged  slaveholder  is  an  anomaly  that 
can  not  endure;  he  can  not  rule  his 
chattels  if  they  know  that  he  has  suc- 
cumbed to  a  force  that  he  would  gladly 
have  defied  but  could  no  longer  resist 
*Poor  White  trash'  may  endure  and 
repay  the  contempt  of  their  servile 
neighbors,  but  a  man-owning  aristoc- 
racy that  has  fiMight  and  been  van- 
quished, can  no  longer  command  the 
respect  or  the  obedience  of  its  chattels. 

The  issue  of  our  present  struggle 
must  be  Disunion  or  Emancipation. 
And,  assuming  it  to  be  Emancipation, 
the  hate  wherewith  the  North  is  r^ard- 
ed  at  the  South  would  soon  die  out 


New  social  and  industrial  relations  and 
interests,  new  activities,  new  ambitions, 
would  speedily  efiace  all  painful  recol- 
lections of  our  desperate  struggle.  Th& 
late  slaveholders,  having  ceased  to  be 
such,  would  no  longer  be  controlled  by 
the  impulses  nor  plastic  to  the  influ- 
ences which  impelled  them  to  rush  upon 
the  thidc  bosses  of  the  Union.  They 
would  find  in  the  rapid  peopling  of  their 
section  by  immigration  fi^m  the  North 
and  f^om  Europe,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  current  value  of  the  lands, 
timber,  mines,  water-power,  etc.,  of  their 
section,  new  avenues  to  wealth,  new 
incitements  to  activity  and  energy. 
Shays'  rebellion  engulfed  the  greater 
part  of  Western  Massachusetts ;  but 
ten  years  passed,  and  it  had  sunk  into 
a  mere  tradition.  La  Vendue  was  more 
unanimous  and  more  intense  in  its  hos- 
tility to  the  French  Republic  than  any 
Southern  State  now  is  to  a  restoration 
of  the  Union ;  yet  La  Vendue  soon  after 
responded  meekly  to  the  conscriptions 
of  Napoleon.  War  alienates  and  in- 
flames ;  but  Peace  speedily  re-links  the 
golden  chain  of  mutual  interests,  and 
all  is  kindly  again. 

Let  Slavery  disappear,  and  all  incite- 
ment to  alienation  or  bitterness  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  will 
have  vanished.  God  has  made  them 
for  parts  of  the  same  country;  their 
diverse  topographies,  climates,  produc- 
tions, render  them  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  each  other.  The  Cotton,  Sugar, 
Tobacco,  etc.,  of  the  South  will  be  fireely 
exchanged,  as  of  yore,  for  the  Manufac- 
tures, Machinery,  and  Implements  of 
the  North :  the  former  gradually  learn- 
ing to  supply  her  own  essentiid  wants 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown ;  but  the 
rapid  increase  of  her  population,  indus- 
try, and  wealth,  will  render  her  a  wider 
and  steadier  market  for  the  products  of 
the  latter  and  of  Europe  than  she  has 
ever  yet  been.  The  South  will  socm  re- 
alize that  the  death  of  Slavery  has  awak- 
ened her  to  a  new  and  nobler  life — that 
what  she  at  first  regarded  as  a  great 
calamity  and  a  downfall,  was  in  truth 
her  beneficent  renovation  and  her  chief 
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blessing.  So  shall  North  and  South,  at 
length  comprehending  and  appreciating 
each  other,  walk  hand  in  hand  along 
their  common  pathway  to  an  exalted  and 
benignant  destiny,  admonished  to  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  deference  by  mourn- 


ful jet  proud  recollections  of  their  great 
struggle,  and  realizing  in  their  newly 
established  and  truly  fraternal  concord 
the  opening  of  a  long,  bright  vista  of 
reciprocal  kindness  and  inviolable  peace. 


A  MERCHANTS  STORY. 

*Au.  of  which  I  saw,  and  pari  of  which  I  was.* 


CHAPTSR    IV. 

It  was  five  years  after  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  previous  chapter,  when, 
one  day  late  in  October,  I  started  on  my 
annual  tour  among  the  Southern  corre- 
spondents of  the  mercantile-house  of 
which  I  was  then  a  member.  Arriving 
at  Richmond  shortly  after  noon,  I  took 
a  hasty  meal  at  the  wretched  restaurant 
near  the  railway -station,  and,  with  a 
segar  in  my  mouth,  seated  myself  on  a 
trunk  in  the  baggage-car,  to  proceed  on 
my  journey.  As  the  train  moved  oflf 
firom  the  depot,  a  hand  was  placed  on 
my  arm,  and  a  familiar  voice  said : 

*  Lord  bless  mc  I  Kirke,  is  this  you  ? ' 

Looking  up,  I  saw  Mr.  Robert  Pres- 
ton—  or,  as  he  was  known  among  his 
acquaintance,  *  Squire  Preston  of  Jones' 
— a  gentleman  whose  Northern  business 
I  had  transacted  for  several  years.  He 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  some  Virginia 
relatives,  and  was  returning  to  his  plant- 
ation on  the  Trent,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Newbem.  Though  I  had  never 
been  at  his  home,  he  had  often  visited 
mine,  and  we  were  well — ^in  feet,  inti- 
mately acquainted.  I  soon  explained 
that  I  was  on  the  way  to  New-Orleans, 
and  mentioned  that  I  might,  on  my  re- 
turn, find  the  route  to  his  plantation. 
He  urged  me  to  visit  it  at  once,  and  I 
^finally  consented  to  do  so.  We  rode  on 
by  the  cars  as  &r  as  Goldsboro,  and  there, 
after  a  few  hours*  rest,  and  a  light  break- 
fest  of  corn-cake,  hominy,  and  bacon, 
took  seats  on  the  stage,  which  then  was 
the  only  public  conveyance  to  Newbem. 

Preston  was  an  intelligent,  cultivated 


gentleman,  and,  at  that  time,  appeared 
to  be  about  thirty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  tall,  athletic,  and  of  decidedly 
prepossessing  appearance ;  and,  though 
somewhat  careless  in  his  dress,  had  a 
simple  dignity  about  him  that  is  not 
furnished  by  the  tailor.  The  firm  lines 
about  his  mouth,  his  strong  jaw,  wide 
nostrils,  and  large  nose — straight  as  if 
cut  after  a  bevel  —  indicated  a  resolute, 
determined  character ;  but  his  large, 
dreamy  eyes  —  placed  far  apart,  as  if 
to  give  fit  proportion  to  his  broad,  over- 
hanging brows — showed  that  his  nature 
was  as  gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman's. 
He  spoke  with  the  broad  Southern  ac- 
cent, and  his  utterance  was  usually  slow 
and  hesitating,  and  his  manner  quiet 
and  deliberate;  but  I  had  seen  him 
when  his  words  came  like  a  torrent  of 
hot  lava,  when  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  his 
thin  nostrils  opened  and  shut,  and  his 
whole  fi-ame  seemed  infused  with  the 
power  and  the  energy  of  the  steam- 
engine. 

Educated  for  the  ministry,  in  early 
life  he  had  been  a  popular  preach- 
er in  the  Baptist  denomination,  but  at 
the  date  of  which  I  am  writing,  he  was 
devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his  plant- 
ation, and  preached  only  now  and  then, 
when  away  from  home,  or  \i1ien  the  lit- 
tle church  at  Trenton  was  without  a 
pastor.  Altogether  he  \ras  a  man  to  be 
remarked  upon.  A  stranger  casually 
meeting  him,  would  turn  back,  and  in- 
voluntarily ask :  *  Who  is  he  ? ' 

Only  five  of  the  nine  seats  inside  the 
stage  were  occupied,  but  as  the  day, 
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though  cold,  was  deaor  and  pleasailt,  we 
mounted  the  hoz,  and  took  the  vacant 
places  beside  the  driver.  That  worthy 
was  a  rough,  surly  character,  with  a 
talent  for  profanity  truly  wonderful  His 
horses  were  lean,  half-starved  quadru- 
peds, with  ribs  protruding  fron^  their 
sides  like  hoops  from  a  whisky-barrel, 
and  he  accounted  for  their  condition,  and 
for  the  scarcity  of  fences  on  the  high- 
road, by  saying  that  the  stage-owners 
fed  them  on  rails ;  but  I  suspected  that 
the  constant  curses  he  discharged  at 
them  had  worried  the  flesh  off  their 
bones,  and  induced  the  fences  to  move 
to  a  more  godly  latitude. 

On  the  top  of  the  coach,  coiled  away 
on  a  pile  of  horse-blankets,  was  a  wo- 
man whose  skin  and  dress  designated 
her  as  one  of  the  spedes  of  *  white 
trash'  known  in  North -Carolina  as 
*  day -eaters.'  She  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  if  her  face  had  been 
bleached,  and  her  teeth  introduced  to  a 
scrubbing  -  brush,  might  have  passed 
fbr  being  tolerably  good-looking.  After 
a  number  of  preliminary  cracks  of  the 
whip,  and  sundry  oaths  and  loud  shouts 
administered  to  the  ^  leaders,'  the  driver 
got  under  way,  and  we  were  soon  jolt- 
ing—  at  a  speed  of  about  four  miles  an 
hour  —  over  the  *  slews '  and  ruts  made 
by  the  recent  rains.  Shortly  after  we 
started  the  woman  said  to  me : 

*■  I  say,  stranger,  ye  han't  no  'backer 
■'bout  ye,  hev  ye  ? ' 

I  was  about  to  say  I  had  none,  when 
Preston  handed  her  a  paper  of  *  Rich- 
mond Sweet'  Without  pausing  to  thank 
him,  she  coolly  stuffed  nearly  a  half  of 
it  into  her  mouth.  My  companion  did 
not  seem  at  all  surprised,  but  I  re- 
marked: 

*  You  do  not  smohe,  then,  madam  ? ' 
*OhI  yaa,  I  smokes;   but  I  dumed 

sight  d'ruther  chaw.' 

^  Let  me  give  you  a  segar,'  I  said,  tak- 
ing one  from  my  pocket,  and  slyly  wink- 
ing at  Preston. 

*  I  never  smokes  them  sort  o'  things ; 
I  takes  nat'rally  ter  pipes  —  did  when 
Fse  a  gal,^  she  replied,  ejecting  a  mouth- 
ful of  saliva  of  the  same  color  as  her  skin. 


*This  gentleman,'  said  the  Squire, 
smiling,  *  isn't  fully  up  to  oiur  ways.  He 
thinks  it  queer  that  women  chew  to- 
bacco.' 

^Qu^r  thet  wimmin  chaws  I  Han't 
the'  as  much  right  ter  as  ye  ?  /  reckon 
what's  good  fur  th'  gander  '11  do  fur  th' 
goose!' 

*  Good  logic,  that,'  said  Preston,  laugh- 
ing heartily. 

The  woman  kept  on  expectorating  for 
a  time,  when  she  again  spoke  to  my 
companion : 

*  I  say !  ye  b'long  ter  Newbem,  doan*t 
yer 

*  No,  not  now ;  but  I  live  near  there.* 

*  Ye  doan't  know  a  feller  dowp  thar 
called  Mulock,  I  doan't  s'pose — Bony 
Mulock?' 

*  Yes,  I  do ;  I  know  him  well.' 

*  So  do  I.    Fm  gwine  ter  see  'im.' 

*  Where  were  you  acquainted  ? ' 

*  Up  ter  Harnett — I  b'long  thar — ^nigh 
on  ter  Chalk  Level  He  war  raised 
thar.' 

*  Yes,  I  know ;  but  he  left  there  long 
ago.' 

*Nigh  on  ter  nine  year.  Fm  his 
wife.' 

*  You  his  wife  1 '  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
turning  round  and  looking  at  her. 

^Yas.  He  put  eout  nine  year  ago, 
and  I  han't  heerd  nor  seed  nary  a  thing 
on  him  sence,  till  a  spell  back.  But  FU 
stick  ter  him  this  time,  like  a  possum 
ter  a  rail.  He  woan't  put  eout  no  moroi 
ye  kin  bet  high  on  thet ! ' 

*  But  he  has  another  wife  now ! ' 
*Wall,  I  thort  he  moight  hev — but 

she'll  lean,  raather  sudden,  I  reckon. 
What  is  she — white  or  nigger  ? ' 

*  She's  a  likely  quadroon  girL  She 
has  almost  made  a  man  of  him.' 

*Hi  Lordy!  then  she's  right  smart. 
Fm  gol-durned  ef  /  could  I  * 

*  If  you  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of 
him,  why  do  you  follow  him  ?' 

*Wall,  I  goes  fbr  a  'ooman's  hevin* 
bar  own.  When  he  put  edut  I  swore 
ter  gol  Fd  foUer  'im  as  soon  as  I  got  on 
his  trail,  ef  I  bed  ter  go  to  h—ll  fur  it!' 

The  low  vulgarity  of  the  woman  dis- 
gusted me,  and  it  seemed  to  have  the 
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same  effect  on  the  Squire,  fbr  he  tamed 
his  hack  on  her  when  she  made  the  last 
remark.  Not  appearing  to  notice  his 
manner,  she  said,  after  a  moment : 

*  I  say,  Gin'ral !  what  'hoot  thet  steal- 
in'  bisnessV 

*  Bony  was  taken  up  a  while  back,  ftwr 
buying  turpentine  of  the  negroes.  I 
reckon  he*s  in  jail  yet.' 

*  Yas,  I  heerd  uv  thet  —  thet's  how  I 
treed  'im.  Cunnel  Lamsin — ^nigh  on  ter 
me — he  seed  it  in  the  paper.  I  knoVd 
'im  by  th'  Bonaparty.  When'll  he  be 
mauled?' 

*  Very  soon,  I  reckon.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  fifty  lashes  a  week  ago.' 

♦It'll  do  'hn  good;  Fd  given  'im 
more'n  thet  He  war  allers  up  ter 
deaUn'  with  nigs.' 

The  road,  when  we  started,  was  in  a 
rery  bad  condition,  and  as  we  proceeded 
it  grew  gradually  worse,  tin,  in  the  ricin- 
ity  of  the  runs  where  we  then  were,  it 
had  become  almost  impassable.  We  fre- 
quently turned  o£f  into  the  woods  and 
open  fields  to  avoid  the  worst  places, 
but  even  there  tiie  jolting  of  the  coach 
was  so  violent  that  I  momentarily  ex- 
pected our  *lady'  passenger  would  roll 
off  into  the  mud.  Seeing  that  she  was 
in  absolute  danger,  and  being  also  will- 
ing to  dispense  with  her  refined  society, 
I  finally  said  to  her : 

*  Would  you  not  prefer  an  inside 
scat?' 

*  Yas,  I  would ;  but  I  han't  th'  money 
fur't.  The'  axed  so  like  dumation  finr 
totcin'  me  in  thar,  I  couldn't  stan'  it, 
no  how.' 

*What  fare  did  she  pay,  driver?'  I 
asked  of  the  Jehu. 

*  Half-price.' 

*  That's  enough  for  seventy  miles  over 
a  road  like  this.     Let  her  get  inside.' 

*  Kam't,  stranger,  'tan't  'lowed,  (d'rot 
yer  dirty  hide — you,  Jake  —  g*up !)  the 
old  man  would  ndse  'tic'lar  (wha  'bout — 
gHang,  ye  lazy  critter)  music  ef  I  d<me 
thet' 

*How  much  more  do  you  want?'  I 
inquired. 

*The  hull  figur,  (g'up  thar,  glang,  ye 
dumation  brute,)  nary  a  red  less.' 


*  I  will  see  that  Dibble  finds  no  fault, 
and  you  shall  *  moisten  up'  at  the  doc- 
tor's,' sud  Preston. 

*  Wall,  Squire,  (d  —  n  yer  rotten  pio- 
tur,  why  don't  ye  g'lang?)  ef  ye  says 
thet,  (whoa  —  whoa,  thar,  ye  all-fired 
rockabone — ^whoa  I)  it's  a  trade.' 

The  stage  halted,  and  the  woman  got 
inside. 

We  arrived  at  Kinston  about  an  hour 
after  noon,  and  stoi^>ed  to  dine.  The 
village  was  composed  of  about  twenty 
dingy,  half-painted  dweUing^-houses,  and 
a  carriage  manuikctory — ^the  latter  estab- 
lishment being  carried  on  by  an  enter- 
prising Yankee,  a  brother  to  the  stage 
proprietor.  He  told  me  that  he  fbr- 
nished  large  numbers  of  vehicles  to  the 
planters  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
took  in  pay,  cotton,  tar,  and  turpentine, 
which  he  shipped  to  another  brother 
doing  business  in  New-Yoric  There 
were,  if  I  remember  aright,  five  of  these 
brothers,  living  fiir  apart,  but  all  in  co- 
partnership, and  owning  every  thing  in 
common.  They  were  native  and  natural 
Yankees,  and  no  disgrace  to  the  species. 

After  a  meagre  meal  at  *the  doctor's' 
(that  gentleman  eked  out  a  duU  practice 
among  his  nmghbors  by  a  sharp  practice 
on  his  guests,)  we  again  mounted  the 
stage.  We  had  proceeded  to  within 
eighteen  miles  of  Newborn,  when  sud- 
denly, as  the  Sqidre  and  I  were  lighting 
our  second  after-dinner  segars,  ^ker- 
chunk' went  one  of  the  forward  wheels, 
and  over  went  the  coach  in  a  twinkling. 
I  saved  myself  by  clinging  to  tiie  seat,  but 
Preston  was  not  so  fortunate.  The  first 
I  saw  of  him  he  was  immersed  in  a  pool 
of  water  some  ten  feet  distant  Luckily 
the  ground  was  sofi;,  and  he  escaped 
personal  injury.  When  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  his  coat,  like  Joseph's,  was  of  many 
colors,  a  duU  clayey-red  predominating. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  clay-eating 
feminine  that  her  conversation  had  dis- 
gusted me.  Had  she  remained  outside 
she  might  have  sighed  for  her  *  Bona- 
party' in  the  torrid  region  of  which  she 
had  spoken. 

The  other  passengers  escaped  with  a 
few  braises,  and  after  an  hour*s  exer- 
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cise  with  nils  and  siplings,  we  succeeded 
in  prying  the  wheels  out  of  the  mire. 
Then  the  driver  discovered  that  one  of 
the  horses  had  lost  his  shoes,  and  in- 
sisted on  having  them  replaced  before 
he  proceeded.  We  were  midway  be- 
tween two  *  relay  -  houses,'  each  being 
six  miles  distant,  and  the  Jehu  de- 
cided on  taking  the  shoeless  horse  back 
to  the  one  we  had  passed.  As  he  was 
unharnessing  the  animal,  I  said  to  him : 

^  You  say  th^^  is  a  blacksmith  at 
each  station — ^why  not  go  on  to  the  one 
ahead  ?    It  will  save  time.' 

*The  boy  at  Tom's  Store's  run  off 
Thar  an't  nary  a  nig  thar  to  hold  the 
critter's  huff' 

*•  Can  not  the  blacksmith  do  that  him- 
self ?  I  never  heard  of  it's  taking  two 
men  to  shoe  one  horse ! ' 

*  Wall,  it  do,  stranger.  I  reckon  ye 
never  done  that  sort  o'  bisness.' 

*But,can'ty<wdoit?' 

*  /  do  it  I  My  bisness  ar  drivin'  boss- 
es, not  shoein'  on  'em.  When  I  takes 
ter  thet  I'll  let  ye  know ! ' 

He  had  then  taken  off  the  harness 
and  was  preparing  to  mount  the  animal 

*  Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,  don't 
go  back  for  that  Go  on,  and  Fll  hold 
the  horse's  feet' 

*Fe  hold  'em !  I  reckon  ye  wull  I  Td 
like  to  see  a  man  uv  yer  cloth  a  holdin' 
a  critter's  fiit  I  Ha  I  ha  I '  Then  throw- 
ing his  1^  over  the  horse's  bare  back, 
he  added :  *  We  doan't  cum  it  over  trav- 
'lers  thet  way,  in  these  diggin's — we 
doan't  We  use  'em  like  folks  —  we  do. 
Ye  can  bet  yer  pile  on  thet  I ' 

Preston  had  been  quietly  enjoying  the 
dialogue,  and  aa  the  driver  rode  away, 
said  to  me: 

*  I  knew  you  wouldn't  make  any 
thing  out  of  him.  Come,  let  us  walk 
on;  a  little  exercise,  after  our  warm 
work,  will  do  us  good.* 

Leaving  the  other  passengers  to  awiut 
the  motions  of  the  driver,  the  black- 
smith, and  the  black  *  huff '-holder,  we 
trudged  on  through  the  mud,  and  in 
about  two  hours  reached  the  next  sta- 
tion. 

The  reader  will  find  the  spot  which 


bears  the  dignified  cognomen  of  *  Tom^s 
Store,'  if  he  looks  on  the  map  of  North- 
Carolina.  It  is  there  destitute  of  a 
name,  but  is  plainly  designated  by  the 
drcular  character  which  b  applied  by- 
geographers  to  villages.  It  is  situated 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Neuse,  and  consists  of  a  one-story  build- 
ing about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  fortj 
feet  long,  divided  into  two  apartments, 
and  built  of  pine  slabs.  One  half  of 
the  village  is  sparsely  filled  with  dry- 
goods,  groceries,  fish-hooks,  log-dudns;, 
goose-yokes,  tin-pans,  cut-nails,  and 
Jews' -harps,  while  the  other  is  densely 
crowded  with  logwood,  *dog-l^'  strych- 
nine, juniper-berries,  New-England  rum, 
and  dsterp-water,  all  mixed  together. 
This  latter  region  is  the  more  populous 
neighborhood;  and  at  the  date  of  my 
visit  it  was  absolutely  packed  with 
thirsty  natives,  who  were  imbibing  cer- 
tain fluids  known  ^down  South'  as 
*  blue-ruin,'  *  bust-head,'  *  red-eye,'  *  tan- 
gle-foot,' *  rifle -whisky,'  and  *devil's- 
dye,'  at  the  rate  of  a  '  bit '  a  glass,  and 
of  four  *'  bits '  for  *  as  much  as  one  could 
carry.' 

I  was  introduced  by  the  Squire  to 
Tom  himseli^  the  illustrious  founder  of 
the  village.  He  was  a  stout,  bloatM 
specimen  of  humanity,  with  a  red,  pim- 
pled fiice,  a  long  grizzly  beard,  smaU  in- 
flamed eyes,  and  a  nose  that  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  peeled  beet  His 
whole  i^pearance  showed  that  he  was 
an  haibitue  of  the  more  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  his  village,  (the  groggery,)  and  a 
liberal  imbiber  of  his  own  compounds. 
He  informed  me  that  he  did  a  *  right 
smart'  business;  bought  dry-goods  in 
*York,'  *sperrets'  in  'Hio,  and  rum  in 
Bostin',  and  he  added:  *  Stranger,  I 
never  keeps  none  but  th'  clar  juice,  th' 
raal,  genuwine  critter,  d — d  ef  I  do. 
Come,  take  a  drink.' 

I  declined,  when  a  bystander  who 
seemed  to  know — ^he  could  scarcely  keep 
his  feet — overhearing  the  remaric,  con- 
firmed it  by  saying  with  a  big  oath : 

*It*s  so,  stranger,  Tom  do  keep  th'  reg- 
'lar  critter,  th'  genuwine  juice  I  Thar's 
no  mistake  'bout  thet,  fiir  it  gets  tight 
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itself  ev'ry   cold   sni^  —  d  —  d   if   it 
doftn*tI' 

The  village,  at  the  date  of  my  visiti 
had  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  they 
were  all  assembled  on  the  cleared  plot 
in  firont  of  the  store,  witnessing  a  *  turkey- 
nuitch.'  Wishing  to  avoid  the  noisy 
crowd,  and  being  fatigued  with  our  long 
tramp  over  the  muddy  road,  my  com- 
panion and  I  entered  the  more  reputable 
portion  of  Tom's  Store  in  quest  of  a  seat 
It  was  nearly  deserted.  A  lazy  yellow 
boy  was  stretched  at  full  length  on  a 
{Hne  counter,  which  kept  customers  at 
an  honest  distance  from  the  rows  of  hklf- 
filled  shelves,  occupying  three  sides  of 
the  room,  and  on  a  low  bench  in  front 
of  him  sat  a  woman  and  two  children. 
These  four  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
apartment  The  woman  seemed  to  be 
not  more  than  twenty-five,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  neat  calico  gown,  and  had  a 
tidy  appearance.  A  thin  woolen  shawl 
was  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  she 
wore  on  her  head  a  clean  red  and  yellow 
kerchief^  tied  as  a  turban,  and  on  her  feet 
white  cotton  stockings  and  coarse  un- 
tanned  shoes.  These  last  were  nearly 
new,  and  very  clumsy,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  her  costume,  travel-stained  and  be- 
spattered with  mud.  She  had  evidently 
walked  a  long  distance  that  morning. 

Her  figure  was  slight  and  gracefiil,  and 
her  fiioe  very  beautiful  She  had  long, 
black,  glossy  hair,  straight,  regular  fea- 
torea,  a  ridi  oUve  complexion,  and  large, 
dark  lustrous  eyes,  which,  as  she  sat  op- 
posite the  open  door,  were  fixed  on  the 
thick,  gloomy  woods  with  an  earnest, 
almost  agonizing  gaze,  as  if  they  were 
reading  in  its  tangled  depths  the  dark, 
uncertain  future  that  lay  before  her. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of 
her  fiuse.  Never  have  I  seen  its  look  of 
keen,  intense  agony,  and  its  full,  perfect, 
utter  despair. 

One  of  the  children  was  a  little  girl  of 
about  seven  years,  with  a  sweet,  hopeful 
fiuse,  a  clear  rosy  skin,  and  brown,  wavy 
hair ;  and  the  other,  a  little  mulatto  boy, 
a  few  years  older.  They  each  held  one 
of  the  woman's  hands,  and  something 


peculiar  in  their  attitudes  made  me  look 
dosely  at  them.  A  thin  piece  of  iron, 
called  by  slave-traders  a  *  bracelet,*  en- 
dreled  their  wrists,  and  fastened  their 
arms  to  the  woman's  I  They  were  / 
slaves  I 

I  entered  the  cabin  a  few  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  Preston,  who  paused  in  the 
doorway  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  group. 
The  woman  did  not  notice  him,  but  his 
fiboe  turned  to  a  marble  white,  and  his 
voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  ex- 
claimed :  / 

*  My  God !  PhyUis,  is  this  you  f ' 
The  woman  looked  up,  sprang  to  her 

feet^  took  one  step  forward,  and  then 
sank  to  the  floor.  Stretching  out  her 
shackled  arms,  boimd  to  the  children  as 
they  were,  she  clasped  his  knees  and 
cried  out: 

'  0  Master  Robert  I  dear  Master  Rob- 
ert, save  me !  Oh !  save  me ;  for  the  leve 
of  the  dear  children,  save  me  I ' 

The  little  boy  and  girl  took  hold  of 
his  skirts,  and  both  crying  hard,  turned 
their  faces  up  to  his.  The  youngest 
said: 

*Ohl  do,  massal  take  us  'way  from 
dis  man ;  he  bery  ba<},  massa.  He  whip 
you'  little  Rosey  'case  she  couldn't  walk 
all  de  way — all  de  way  har,  massa ! ' 

The  water  gathered  in  Preston's  eyes 
as  he  asked : 

*Why  did  they  sell  you,  Phyllis? 
Why  didn't  I  know  of  it?' 

*  Missus  went  to  you.  Master  Robert, 
but  you  wam't  to  home.  Master  had  to 
have  th/  money  right  ofL  The  trader 
was  thar.  Master  couldn't  wait  till  you 
come  back.  Oh  1  save  me  t  He's  takin' 
me  to  Orleans,  to  Orleans,  Master  Robert 
Bo  save  me!  Think  of  the  chil'ren. 
Master  Robert  Oh !.  think  of  the  chil- 
'ren I '  And  she  loosened  her  hold  of  his 
limbs,  and  wept  as  if  her  veiy  heart  was 
breaking. 

Preston's  words  came  thick  and  brok- 
en, his  fi»me  shook,  he  almost  groaned 
as  he  said : 

'I  would  to  God  that  I  could,  Phyllis ; 
but  I  am  in  debt—pressed  on  every  side. 
I  could  not  raise  the  money  to  save  my 
soull' 
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'0  my  God!  what  will  become  <rf 
OS  ?'  exclaimed  the  wo^ian.  *  Think  of 
little  Lule,  Master  Robert!  They're 
taken  me  'way  from  her!  Oh  I  what 
\  will  become  of  her,  Master  Robert? 
What  will  become  of  herf^  and  she 
moaned  and  wept  harder  than  before. 

He  stood  like  a  man  on  whom  the 
sentence  of  death  had  fallen.  A  cold, 
glassy  look  came  into  his  eyes,  a  thick, 
heavy  sweat  started  from  his  forehead, 
his  iron  limbs  seemed  giting  way  under 
him.  Placing  my  hand  gently  on  his 
shoulder,  I  said : 

*■  How  much  is  needed,  my  friend  V 

*I  don^t  know,*  he  replied,  pressing 
his  head  with  his  hands  as  if  to  keep  it 
from  bursting.     '  How  much,  Phylly  V 

'Twelve  hundred,  Master  Robert  — 
they  sold  us  for  twelve  hundred  V 

*Well,  well,  my  good  woman,  don't 
feel  badly  any  more.  Til  let  Master 
Robert  have  the  money.' 

The  woman  stared  at  me  incredulously 
for  a  moment ;  ^en,  while  the  children 
came  and  dung  to  my  coat  as  if  I  were 
an  old  friend,  she  said : 

*Ohl  bless  you,  sir!  bless  you!  I 
will  love  you,  sir  I  the  children  will  for- 
ever love  you  for  it' 

A  stru^e  seemed  to  be  going  on  in 
Preston's  mind.  He  was  silent  for  some 
moments ;  then  in  a  slow,  undecided 
voice  he  said : 

*  It  an't  right;  I  can't  take  it,  Kiike. 
I  owe  you  now.  I'm  in  debt  elsewhere. 
A  judgment  has  been  got  agiinst  me. 
My  crops  have  turned  out  poorly.  Pre 
been  to  Virginia  for  money,  and  cant 
get  a  dollar.  It  would  not  be  honest 
I  can't  take  it' 

No  words  can  picture  the  look  on  the 
woman's  fitce  as  she  said : 

*  Oh  I  do  take  it^  Master  Robert  I  Do 
take  it  I'U  work.  I'll  make  it  lean 
make  it  very  $o(m^  Master  Robert  Oh ! 
^Ukeitl' 

'  How  mudi  is  the  Judgment  ?*  I  asked. 

*  Only  six  hundred ;  but  old  —  has 
it,  and  he  has  no  mercy.    He'll  have  the 


money  at  once,  or  sell  every  thing — the 
negroes  — every  thing ! '  and  he  dioked 
down  the  heavy  groan  whidi  half-es- 
caped his  lips. 

'  Have  you  no  produce  at  home ?' 

'Tes,  about  a  thousand  barrels  of 
rosin ;  but  the  river  is  low.  I  can't  get 
it  down.' 

*Well,  that's  worth  five  hundred 
where  it  is.    Any  cotton  V 

*Only  eleven  bales — low  middling.' 

'Thafs  three  hundred  more.  Con- 
sider it  ours,  and  draw  at  ninety  days 
for  the  whole,  judgment  and  all.' 

The  woman  had  risen  during  this  con- 
versation, and  stood  with  her  eyes  riv- 
eted on  his  fkce  and  mine  as  if  her  eter- 
nal destiny  hung  on  our  words.  When 
I  made  the  last  remark  she  staggered  to- 
ward me  uid  fell,  as  if  dead,  at  my  feet. 
I  brought  water  ftom  the  stream  hard 
by,  and  we  soon  restored  her  t^  hers^ 
F^ton  then  lifted  her  from  the  floor, 
and  pladng  her  tenderly  on  tiie  ben<^ 
said,  taking  my  hand : 

'•  She  and  her  children  are  v^y  dear 
to  me.  You  can  not  understand  how 
much  you  have  done  for  me.  Words 
are  weak — ^they  can  not  tell  you.  I  will 
pay  you  out  of  the  next  crop.  Mean- 
while, I  will  re-draw  and  keep  it  afloat' 

'  Do  as  you  like  about  that  Where 
is  your  owner,  Phyllis  V 

'Outside,  dear  master.  TouH  know 
him.  He's  more  of  us  poor  creatures 
with  him.' 

♦Come,  Preston,  lefs  see  him  at  ^moe 
— weVe  no  time  to  lose — tiie  stage  w31 
be  along  soon.' 

'  Pre  no  heart  for  trading  now.  Yon 
manage  it,  my  friend.' 

*  Well,  as  you  say ;  but  you'd  better 
be  with  me.    Come.' 

'  I  wOl  In  a  moment' 

He  Ulcered  behind,  and  when  I  left 
the  cabin  was  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  slave-woman.  Thinking  he  would 
follow  in  a  moment^  I  went  in  quest  <^ 
the  trader. 
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Our  rebellion  is  the  most  stupendous 
in  history.  It  absorbs  the  attention  and 
affects  the  material  interests  of  the  world. 
The  armies  engaged  outnumber  those  of 
Napoleon.  Death  never  had  such  a  car- 
niyal,  and  each  day  consumes  millions 
of  treasure.  Great  is  the  sacrifice,  but 
the  cause  is  peerless  and  sublime.  If 
God  has  placed  us,  as  in  1776,  in  the 
van  of  the  great  contest  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  man;  if  he  has  again 
assigned  us  the  post  of  danger  and  of 
suffering,  it  is  that  of  unfading  glory  and 
of  imperishable  renown.  The  question 
with  us  is  that  of  national  unity  and  ex- 
istence, and  compromise  is  treason.  To 
aduiowledge  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
to  abdicate  the  power  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  permit  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved or  disintegrated,  is  ruin,  disgrace, 
and  suicide.  We  must  fight  it  out  to 
the  last  If  necessity  requires,  we  can 
live  at  home,  and  reverses  or  interven- 
tion should  only  increase  our  efforts.  If 
need  be,  all  —  all  who  can  bear  arms, 
must  take  the  field,  and  leave  to  those 
who  can  not,  the  pursuits  of  industry. 
If  we  count  not  the  cost  of  the  struggle 
in  men  or  means,  it  is  because  the  valu^ 
of  the  Union  can  not  be  estimated.  If 
martyrs  fi'om  every  State,  and  fi*om 
nearly  every  nation  of  Christendom, 
have  fallen  in  our  defense,  never,  in 
humble  faith,  we  trust,  has  any  blood, 
since  that  of  Calvary,  been  shed  in  a 
cause  more  holy. 

Our  armies,  eventually,  must  triumph, 
but  to  restore,  throughout  the  revolted 
States,  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  must  continue  to  maintain  the 
just  distinction  between  the  loyal  and 
disloyal,  the  deluded  masses  and  the 
rebel  leaders.  We  must  also  remember, 
that  the  reign  of  terror  has  long  been 
supreme  in  the  South,  and  that  thou- 
sands have  been  forced  into  apparent 
support  of  the  rebellion  by  threats,  by 
spoliation,  by  conscription,  by  the  ruin 
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of  their  homes,  and  the  loss  of  their 
means  of  subsistence. 

With  the  exception  of  South-Carolina, 
whose  normal  condition  for  more  than 
thirty  years  before  she  struck  down  our 
flag  at  Sumter,  was  that  of  incipient 
treason  and  revolt,  no  other  State  really 
desired  to  destroy  the  Union.  A  secret 
association  and  active  armed  conspir9,cy, 
and  an  organized  system  of  falsehood 
and  misrepresentation,  drove  the  mass- 
es, by  sudden  action,  violence,  and 
terror,  into  this  rebellion;  but  a  large 
majority  of  the  aggregate  popular  vote 
of  the  South  was  against  secession. 

It  was  a  Northern  President,  yielding 
to  secession  leaders,  in  opposition  to  the 
patriots  of  the  South,  who,  by  the  whole 
power  of  Executive  influence  and  patron- 
age, attempted  to  force  slavery  into  Kan* 
sas,  by  the  crime,  heretofore  without  a 
name  or  an  example,  the  foroert  of  a 
Constitution.  This  was  the  tolling  of 
the  first  bell,  alarming  to  patriots,  but 
the  concerted  signal  for  the  grand  move- 
ment of  the  assassins,  then  conspiring 
the  death  of  the  Union.  It  was  also  a 
Northern  President  who  urged  the  Le- 
compton  forgery  upon  Congress,  thus 
mainly  contributing  to  the  down&U  of 
the  Union ;  yet,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  in  the  fall  of  1860,  a  majority 
of  the  popular  suffrage  of  the  South  was 
given  to  those  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency who  had  denounced  and  opposed 
this  measure,  over  the  candidate,  (now 
in  the  traitor  army,)  who  gave  it  his 
support  Thus,  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  occasion,  where  the  people  of  the 
South  have  not  been  overborne  by  vio- 
lence and  terror,  they  have  rejected  at 
the  polls  the  action  of  the  secession 
leaders.  * 

But  the  disaster  was  precipitated,  when 
the  same  President,  rejecting  the  advice 
of  the  patriot  Scott,  refused  to  reinforce 
our  forts,  when  menaced  or  beleaguered 
by  traitors,  and  announced,  in  his  mes- 
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sages,  to  our  country  and  all  the  world, 
the  secession  heresy,  &tal  to  all  govern- 
ment, that  we  had  no  right  to  repel  force 
by  force,  on  the  part  of  a  State  seeking, 
by  armed  secession,  to  destroy  the  Union. 
The  absurd  political  paradox  was  then 
announced  by  the  President,  that  a  State 
has  no  right  to  secede,  but  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  prevent  its  se- 
cession. It  was  this  wretched  dogma, 
that  paralyzed  our  energies  when  they 
were  most  needed,  gave  immunity  to 
treason,  and  invited  rebellion,  rendered 
our  stocks  unsalable,  and  induced  thou- 
sands, at  home  and  abroad,  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  a 
phantom,  which  existed  only  in  name. 

If  Andrew  Jackson  had  then  been 
President,  the  rebellion  would  have 
been  crushed  by  him  in  embryo,  as  it 
was  in  1833,  without  expenditure  of 
blood  or  treasure. 

Surely,  it  is  some  palliation  of  the 
course  of  the  deluded  masses  of  the 
South,  that  they  heard  such  pernicious 
counsels,  and  from  such  a  source. 

If;  as  our  army  advances,  there  has 
not  been  an  open,  general  return  of  the 
masses  to  the  Union,  we  must  recollect, 
that  when  we  did  occupy  parts  of  the 
South,  and  then  withdrew,  kow  soon 
the  resurging  tide  of  the  rebellion  swept 
over  the  devoted  region,  what  scenes  of 
horror  and  desolation  ensued,  how  the 
homes  of  those  who  had  welcomed  our 
flag  were  given  to  the  flames,  whilst 
death  was  the  portion  of  others.  But 
let  us  crush  out  the  very  embers  of  this 
rebellion,  cherish  the  devoted  patriots  of 
the  South,  drive  out  to  other  lands  the 
rebel  leaders,  give  to  the  ruined  and  de- 
luded masses  ample  assurance  of  perma- 
nent protection,  and  they  will  resume 
their  allegiance  to  the  Union. 

As  a  final  result,  we  should  not  desire 
to  hold  the  Southern  States  as  provinces, 
for  th^t  would  fatally  exasperate,  and 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  contest,  increase 
our  expenses,  destroy  our  wealth  and  rev- 
enue, render  our  taxes  intolerable,  and 
endanger  our  free  institutions.  When 
the  rebellion  is  crushed,  we  should  seek 
a  real  pacificadon,  the  close  of  the  war 


and  its  expenses,  a  cordial  restoration  of 
the  Union,  and  return  of  that  fraternal 
feeling,  which  marked  the  first  half  cen- 
tury of  our  wonderful  progress.  To  in- 
sure these  great  results,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  must  be  Jlrm^  clear,  un- 
waDeringy  and  marked  by  discriminating 
justice  and  perfect  candor.  The  country 
is  in  imminent  peril,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  will  avail  us.  The  North 
and  South  must  understand  each  other. 
The  South  must  know  that  we  realize 
the  evident  truth,  that  slavery  caused 
the  rebellion.  Efforts  were  made  on 
other  questions  to  shake  the  Union,  but 
all  had  proved  impotent  in  the  past,  as 
they  must  in  the  future,  until  we  were 
divided  by  slavery,  the  only  issue  which 
could  produce  a  great  rebellion.  Nor 
will  angry  denunciations  of  the  discord- 
ant elements  of  slavery  and  abolition 
now  save  us,  for  still  the  fact  recurs, 
that  without  slavery  there  would  have 
been  no  abolition,  and,  consequently,  no 
secession.  Slavery,  therefore,  was  the 
cause,  the  causa  causans^  and  whilst  we 
should  use  all  wise  and  constituii<mal 
means  to  secure  its  gradual  disappear- 
ance, yet  we  should  act  justly,  remem- 
bering how,  when,  and  under  what  flag 
slavery  was  forced  upon  the  protesting 
and  opposing  South,  then  feeble  colonies 
of  England.  And  yet,  for  nearly  thirty 
years  past,  England  has  constantly  agi- 
tated this  question  here,  with  a  view  to 
dissolve  our  Union,  and  has  thus  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  sowing  here  the 
seeds  of  discord,  which  fructified  in  the 
rebellion. 

And  then,  when  the  tide  of  battle 
seemed  adverse,  England,  giving  her 
whole  moral  aid  to  the  rebellion,  de- 
manded from  us  restitution  and  apol<^ 
in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  for  an  act, 
which  had  received  the  repeated  sanc- 
tion of  her  own  example.  Her  press 
then  teemed  with  atrocious  falsehoods, 
insulting  threats,  and  exulting  annun- 
ciations of  our  downfall.  Her  imperious 
ultimatum^  excluding  arbitrament,  was 
accompanied  by  fleets  and  armies,  her 
cannon  thundered  on  our  coast,  and  she 
became  the  moral  ally  of  that  very  slave- 
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ry  wbich  she  had  forced  upon  tfie  South, 
but  which,  for  nearly  thirty  years  past, 
she  made  the  theme  of  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  our  country,  and  constant  agita- 
tion here,  with  one  ever-present  purpose, 
the  destruction  of  this  Union.  And 
now  let  not  England  suppose,  that  there 
is  an  American,  who  does  not  feel  the 
insult  and  understand  the  motive.  Eng- 
land heheld,  in  our  wonderful  progress, 
the  ocean's  scepter  slipping  from  her 
grasp,  our  grain  and  cotton  almost  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  world,  our  aug- 
menting skill  and  capital,  our  inventive 
genius,  and  ever-improving  machinery, 
our  educated,  intelligent,  untaxed  labor, 
the  marvelous  increase  of  our  revenue, 
tonnage,  and  manufactures,  and  our  stu- 
pendous internal  communications,  natur- 
al and  artificial,  by  land  and  water.  The 
last  census  exhibited  to  her,  our  num- 
bers increasing  in  a  ratio,  making  the 
mere  addition^  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  equal  to  her  whole  population, 
and  our  wealth  augmenting  in  a  far 
greater  proportion.  She  saw  our  mines 
and  mountains  of  coal^  and  iron,  (her 
own  great  element  of  progress,)  exceed 
hers  nearly  twenty  times,  our  hydraulic 
power,  incalculably  greater  than  that  of 
Great  Britain  ;  a  single  American  river, 
with  its  tributaries,  long  enough  to  en- 
circle the  globe'  and  that  England  might 
be  anchored  as  an  island  in  our  inland 
seas.  She  witnessed  Connecticut,  small- 
er than  many  English  coimties,  and  widi 
but  one  sixth  the  population  of  some  of 
them,  appropriating  more  money  for  edu- 1 
cation  in  that  State,  than  the  British 
Parliament  for  the  whole  realm  ;  that 
we  had  more  heads  at  work  among  our 
laboring  classes  than  all  Europe,  and  she 
realized  the  great  truth,  that  knowledge 
is  power,  reposing  on  common  schools 
for  the  whole  people.  She  measured 
our  continental  area,  laved  by  two 
oceans,  as  also  by  the  lakes  and  the 
gulf,  with  a  more  genial  sun,  and  a  soil 
fax  more  fertile  and  productive  than  that 
of  England,  and  nearly  thirty  times 
greater  in  extent  She  saw  us  raise 
within  the  loyal  States  a  tolunteer  army 
of  three  fourths  of  a  million,  without  a 


conscript,  the  largest,  and  far  the  most 
intelligent  and  effective  force  in  the 
world,  and  millions  more  ready,  when- 
ever called,  to  rush  to  the  defense  of  the 
Union,  whilst  a  great  and  gallant  navy 
rose,  as  if  by  enchantment,  fix)m  the 
ocean.  She  marked  the  rapid  transfer 
of  the  command  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  from  London  to  New-York.  She 
observed  the  transcendent  success  of  our 
fi'ee  institutions,  and  with  that  *  fear  of 
change,  perplexing  monarchs,'  she  dread- 
ed the  moral  influence  of  our  republican 
system.  But  why  should  any  friend  of 
his  country,  or  of  mankind,  object  to 
this,  if  it  promoted  the  welfare  of  the 
people  ?  We  reject  all  force  or  interven- 
tion. Our  only  influence  is  that  of  our 
example.  K  our  system  was  a  failure, 
the  institutions  of  England  were  not  en- 
dangered, but  strengthened  by  such  a 
result  It  was  their  success  only  that 
made  them  dangerous,  not  to  the  people 
of  England,  but  to  dynastic  ambition,  to 
aristocratic  rule,  and  to  selfish  interests. 
To  insure  our  permanent  division,  was 
to  destroy  us.  Hence,  she  encouraged 
the  South,  acknowledged  her  as  a  bellig- 
erent, welcomed  the  rebel  flag  and  war 
vessels  into  her  ports,  protected  them 
there,  enabled  them  to  elude  our  cruisers, 
and  prepared  to  aid  and  sustain  slavery. 
For  a  time,  with  the  exception  of  Cob- 
den  and  Bright,  we  seemed  to  have  had 
scarcely  an  influential  friend  in  England. 
Her  masses  &vored  us,  but  five  sixths  of 
them  are  excluded  fix)m  the  polls  by  re- 
stricted sufirage.  For  a  time.  King  Cot- 
ton never  had  more  loyal  subjects,  than 
those  who  then  controlled  the  press  and 
government  of  England.  Our  Union 
was  to  be  severed,  the  Southern  con- 
federacy acknowledged,  the  blockade 
broken,  free  trade  between  the  South 
and  England  established,  cotton  given 
her,  and  refused  us ;  we  were  to  be  for- 
ever cut  off  from  the  gulf  and  the  loww 
Mississippi ;  Portland  (the  star  of  the 
East)  was  to  become  a  British  dty,  and 
Maine,  always  loyal  and  patriotic,  was 
to  be  wrested  firom  us,  and  re&nnexed  to 
the  British  crown.  It  was  the  carnival 
of  despots,  exulting  over  our  anticipated 
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ruin,  in  our  death-struggle  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  liberty  and  hunian  pro- 
gress. 

And  yet  it  was  England  that  forced 
slavery  upon  the  South  against  its  ear- 
nest protest,  and  colonial  acts  vetoed  by 
the  British  crown.  Then,  during  our 
colonial  weakness  and  dependence,  the 
kings,  and  queens,  and  parliaments  of 
England,  not  only  l^alized  and  encour- 
aged the  African  slave-trade,  but  gave 
charters  and  monopolies  for  the  wretched 
traffic  Then  the  lords  and  noble  ladies, 
the  blood  royal,  the  merchant-princes, 
and  even  the  mitred  prelates  of  England, 
engaged  most  extensively  in  this  accurs- 
ed commerce,  and  thousands  of  the  rich 
and  noble  of  England  enjoy  now,  by  in- 
heritance, fortunes  thus  accumulated. 
British  vessels,  sailing  from  British 
ports,  openly  displayed  there  upon  their 
decks  the  shackles  that  were  to  bind  the 
victims,  thousands  of  whom,  in  the  hor- 
rors of  tlie  middle  passage,  found  un- 
shrouded  in  an  ocean  grave,  a  happy  es- 
cape from  sufferings  and  misery  inde- 
scribable. It  was  to  these,  our  then  in- 
fant,  feeble,  and  dependent,  but  protest- 
ing colonies  of  the  South,  most  of  these 
slaves  were  forced  by  British  avarice,  and 
royal  vetoes  on  colonial  acts  of  the  South 
prohibiting  the  traffic.  Most  justly  then 
did  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  original  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  announce 
the  terrible  truth  as  follows : 

^  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  hu- 
man nature  itself  violating  its  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  distant  people  who  never  of- 
fended him,  captivating  and  carrying 
them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere, 
or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  trans- 
portation thither.  This  piratical  warfare, 
the  opprobium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the 
warfare  of  the  Christian  king  of  Great 
Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  nega- 
tive for  suppressing  every  legislative  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  exe- 
crable commerce.  And  that  this  assem- 
blage of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of 
distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting 


those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among 
us,  and  to  purdiase  that  liberty  of  which 
he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the 
people  on  whom  he  also  obtruded  them, 
thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed 
against  the  libbbties  of  one  people,  with 
crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit 
against  the  lives  of  another.* 

The  flag  of  England  was  then  the  flag 
of  slavery,  and  not  of  slavery  only,  but 
of  the  African  slave-trade ;  and  wherever 
slaveiy  now  exists,  England  may  look 
upon  it  and  say.  This  is  the  work  of  my 
hands — ^mine  was  the  price  of  blood,  and 
mine  all  the  anguish  and  despair  of  cen- 
turies of  bondage. 

This  war,  then,  is  mainly  the  work  (^ 
England.  She  forced  slavery  here,  and 
then  commenced  and  inflamed  here  the 
anti-slavery  agitation,  assailing  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  arresting  the 
progress  of  manumission  in  the  Border 
States,  and  finally  culminating  in  the 
rebellion.  Here,  then,  in  the  South  are 
slavery  and  rebellion,  branches  of  that 
Upas  tree,  whose  seeds  were  planted  in 
our  soil  by  England. 

England,  then,  should  never  have  re- 
proached us  with  slavery.  The  work 
was  hers,  and  hers  may  yet  be  the  dread 
retribution  of  avenging  justice.  Had  the 
contest  she  provoked  in  the  Trent  affiur 
then  happened,  the  result  might  have 
been  very  different  from  her  expecta- 
tions. Instead  of  a  ruined  country,  and 
divided  Union,  and  God  save  the  King 
played  under  the  cross  of  St  George  in 
Boston,  New- York,  and  Philadelphia, 
she  might  have  heard  the  music  of  Yan- 
kee Doodle,  Hail  Columbia,  and  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  on  the  heights  of  Que- 
bec, reechoed  in  fraternal  chorus  over 
the  Union  intended  by  God,  under  one 
government,  of  the  valley  of  the  lakes 
and  the  St  Lawrence.  Looking  nearer 
home,  she  might  have  beheld  that  ban- 
ner, whose  stars  she  would  have  extin- 
guished in  blood,  floating  triumphantly, 
in  union  with  the  Shamrock,  over  that 
glorious  Emerald  Isle,  whose  generous 
heart  beats  with  love  of  the  American 
Union,  and  whose  blood,  now  as  ever 
heretofore,  is  poured  out  in  copious  liba- 
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tions  in  its  defense.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
forbearance  of  our  Goyemment,  and  the 
judgment  and  good  sense  of  Lord  Lyons, 
the  conflict  was  inevitable. 

The  hope  was  expressed  by  me  in 
England  that '  those  glorious  isles  would 
become  the  breakwater  of  liberty,  against 
which  the  surges  of  European  despotism 
would  dash  in  vain.'  This  was  her  true 
pohcy,  justice  to  Ireland,  successive  re- 
forms in  her  system,  a  further  wise  ex- 
tension of  the  suffirage,  with  the  vote  by 
ballot,  a  cordial  moral  alliance  with  her 
kindred  race  in  America,  and  a  full  par- 
ticipation, mutually  beneficial,  in  our 
ever  enlarging  commerce.  But  her  oli- 
garchy has  chosen  coaliUon  with  the 
South  and  slavery,  and  war  upon  our 
Union  and  the  republican  principle. 
J)kide  and  eonquer  is  their  motto,  sui- 
cms  will  be  their  epitaph. 

England  is  now  playing  her  part  in  the 
fourth  act  of  the  drama  of  slavery.  Dur- 
ing the  first  act,  for  more  than  a  century, 
she  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Afirican 
slave-trade,  and  in  forcing  the  victims, 
as  slaves,  upon  the  colonies,  against 
their  protest 

With  the  close  of  the  first  act  came 
the  American  Revolution,  when,  in  the 
truthful  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  be- 
fore quoted,  England  *  excited  the  slaves 
to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  liberty  of  which  she  had  de- 
prived them,  by  murdering  the  people 
on  whom  she  had  obtruded  them.' 

The  thu^  act,  firom  1884  to  1861, 
presented  England  engaged  in  fierce  de- 
nunciations of  American  slavery.  The 
British  pulpit,  press,  and  hustings,  her 
universities,  literature,  courts,  bar,  states- 
men, and  orators,  were  all  devoted  to 
assaults  on  American  slavery,  and  upon 
our  Constitution,  for  tolerating  the  sys- 
tem, even  for  a  moment  Her  Parlia- 
ment most  graciously  fiivored  us  with 
one  of  its  own  members,  to  denounce  in 
the  Nbrthy  the  slavery  of  the  Souths  in- 
flaming sectional  passions  and  hatred, 
with  the  fixed  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
Union.  As  all  the  slaves  whom  Eng- 
land had  sent  to  Boston,  had  been  man- 


imiitted  in  1T80,  and  there  was  no  slave- 
ry there,  the  object  was,  not  to  abolish 
rfavery,  or  the  mission  would  have  been- 
to  the  South,  where  the  institution  and 
the  power  over  it  existed,  but  the  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  North,  not  to 
destroy  slavery,  but  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  England  having  failed  to  ac- 
complish oiur  overthrow  in  the  two  great 
wars  of  1776  and  1812,  she  commenced 
the  third  war  upon  us,  not  from  the 
mouths  of  her  cannon,  but  in  zealous 
efforts,  continued  now  for  more  than  a 
fourth  of  a  century,  to  divide  the  Union, 
by  the  agitation  of  tiiis  question.  We 
are  indebted  to  England  for  the  curse  of 
slavery,  ai)d  then  for  the  slavery  agita- 
tion. In  this  she  has  been  but  too  suc- 
cessful North  and  South ;  but  if  slavery 
should  perish  in  the  conflict,  she  will 
mourn  the  result,  because  it  removes 
our  only  dangerous  element  of  discord. 
And  now  the  curtain  has  risen  on  the 
fourth  act,  and  England,  as  always  here- 
tofore, is  the  chief  actor.  And  where 
now  is  the  great  anti-slavery  agitator? 
Why,  England  has  reversed  her  position, 
and  suddenly  discovered  the  surpassing 
beauty  and  perfection  of  secession  and 
slavery.  Secession,  an  anarchical  ab- 
surdity, destructive  of  all  law,  and  all 
government,  she  kindly  adopts  as  the 
true  theory  of  our  system.  This  heresy 
was  discarded  by  Washington,  Madison, 
Hamilton,  and  all  the  illustrious  found- 
ers of  the  Constitution.  It  was  exposed, 
in  all  its  deformity,  by  Jackson,  Clay, 
and  Webster,  in  1888,  when  it  was  re- 
jected by  every  State^  except  South- 
Carolina.  But  England  repudiates  the 
doctrine  at  home,  and  abroad  also,  ex- 
cept for  our  country.  Substituting  her 
wishes  for  the  fact,  she  declares  we  are 
not  a  nation,  and  that  any  State  has  a 
legal  and  moral  right  to  secede  and  dis- 
solve the  Union.  Deplorable  would  have 
been  the  folly  of  such  a  system,  and 
well  then  might  England  have  exulted 
over  the  failure  of  republics.  Nothing 
but  her  intense  desire  for  this  failure 
could  have  induced  England  to  adopt 
this  absurd  doctrine.    The  whole  world 
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perceives  the  motiye  for  so  false  a  pre- 
tense, and  history  will  expose  and  de- 
i^ounce  it 

And  now,  as  to  slavery,  let  us  com- 
pare the  England  of  1884  and  1860,  and 
all  the  intermediate  period,  with  the 
England  of  1861  and  1862.  What  a 
revolution  ?  Where  now  are  her  daily 
denimciations  of  slavery  ?  Where  now 
is  Exeter  Hall,  so  lately  teeming  with 
anti-slavery  harangues,  but  now  cheer- 
ing the  slavery  rebellion  ?  Where  are 
the  abolition  lords  and  ladies  of  Eng- 
lan ;  where  the  reverend  clergy ;  where 
the  public  press,  and  Parliament  ?  Has 
England  been  struck  dumb  in  a  moment, 
that  she  can  no  longer  denounce  a  system 
which,  up  to  the  hour  of  pro-slavery  seces- 
sion, she  had,  from  day  to  day,  during 
more  than  a  fourth  of  a  century,  declared 
to  combine  all  the  crimes  of  the  deca- 
logue ?  Where  now  are  the  compliments 
that  were  lavished  upon  Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in and  its  gifted  writer  ?  Where  are  the 
notices  in  England,  of  our  recent  great 
anti-slavery  work,  Among  the  PineSy  by 
the  celebrated  Edmund  Kirke,  'who 
awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous '  ?  The  book  is  read  and  circu- 
lated here  by  thousands,  but  none  will 
notice  or  take  it  now  in  England. 

But  England  is  not  silent  Her  press, 
her  statesmen,  and  even  members  of  her 
cabinet,  declare  that  the  rebellion  has 
dissolved  our  Union,  and  destroyed  our 
Government  They  say  we  can  never 
conquer  the  rebellion ;  that  we  should 
abandon  the  contest,  acknowledge  the 
South  as  an  independent  power,  give  it 
all  the  Gulf,  two  thirds  of  the  Atlantic, 
all  the  Chesapeake,  half  the  Ohio,  all 
the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  mouth,  cut 
our  territory  into  two  parts,  acknowledge 
the  right  of  secession,  and  the  absolute 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Such  is  the 
assurance  of  rightful  and  certain  success 
by  which  England  encourages  the  rebels, 
while  surrender^  is  the  advice  she  gra- 
tuitously urges  upon  us,  from  day  to 
day.  But  England  is  not  the  only  false 
prophet  whose  predictions  were  based 
only  on  her  wishes.  Indeed,  many  of 
her  presses  and  statesmen  openly  avow 


their  belief  and  desire  that  the  Union 
should  be  overthrown.  Our  area,  they 
say,  is  too  large,  although  all  compact 
and  connected  by  the  greatest  arterial 
river-system  of  the  globe.  But  England 
is  not  large  enough,  and  new  possessions 
are  constantly  added  by  the  sword,  al- 
though her  territory  is  double  our  own, 
and  scattered  over  all  the  continents,  and 
many  of  the  isles  of  the  world.  If^  be- 
fore or  shortly  after  this  struggle  began, 
England  had  spoken  a  word  of  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  for  us  —  if  she  had 
but  repeated  her  former  denunciations 
of  slavery,  and  given  us  the  moral  weight 
of  her  opinion — the  rebellion  would  have 
been  crushed  long  since.  If —  claiming 
to  be  our  mother — she  had  only,  in  this 
crisis,  acted  as  such,  in  her  hour  of  need 
a  kindred  race  would  have  rallied  to  her 
rescue.  But  now,  so  long  as  this  wick- 
ed oligarchy  rules  her  destiny  —  nevw 
—  never !  It  was  England  forced  slave- 
ry upon  us.  It  was  England  listened 
upon  our  feeble,  youthful  limbs,  this 
poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus,  and  then, 
when  we  were  tearing  it  from  us,  even 
though  the  vitals  and  the  life-blood 
might  follow,  England  exulted  in  what 
she  believed  to  be  our  dying  agonies. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  a  dread 
reality.  It  has  filled  our  cup  with  sor- 
row ;  it  is  mingled  with  every  tear  that 
falls  upon  the  dying  patriot's  couch ;  it  is 
wafted  with  every  agonizing  sigh  that 
follows  the  departed  spirit ;  it  is  felt  in 
every  house  of  mourning,  and  is  seared, 
in  letters  of  fire  and  blood,  upon  the 
memory  of  every  American. 

But  England  now  says  that  slavery 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  war.  Yet  it 
was  so  avowed  in  every  secession  ordi- 
nance, and  in  the  confederate  constitu- 
tion. None  but  a  slave  State  revolted ; 
none  but  a  slave  State  can  be  admitted 
into  the  rebel  confederacy ;  and  slavery 
is  extended  by  their  constitution  over 
all  existing  or  after-acquired  territory. 
If  England  should  ever  form  a  part  of 
slavedom,  slavery  would  be  extended 
there,  and  slaves  could  be  bought  and 
sold  in  London.  Other  revolts  have 
been  against  tyranny,  but  this  is  a  re- 
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bellion  of  slayerj  against  freedom,  of 
tho  few  against  the  many,  of  the  bayo- 
net against  the  ballot,  of  capital  invested 
in  man  as  a  chattel,  against  free  labor 
and  free  men.  The  tariff  was  scarcely 
referred  to  in  the  contest  at  the  South, 
The  tariff  then  existing  was  a  free-trade 
measure,  prepared  by  the  leaders  of  this 
rebellion,  and  passed  in  1856,  by  the 
aid  of  their  votes.  That  tariff  was 
twenty  per  cent  lower  than  the  revenue 
act  of  1846.  The  tariff  of  1846  was 
propped  in  the  Treasury  Report  of  De- 
cember, 1846,  which  report  was  quoted 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  speech  of  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  and  made  the  basis  of  his 
motion  to  repeal  the  com  laws.  But 
the  fr^e-trade  bill  of  1856  (duties  on 
exports  being  prohibited)  was  the  law 
of  the  land  when  the  Cotton  States 
seceded  in  December,  1860,  and  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1861,  and  inaugu- 
rated the  rebel  government  It  was  not  ' 
until  after  all  this,  that  this  measure 
was  repealed,  in  March,  1861.  This  re- 
peal could  never  have  occurred  but  for 
the  prior  withdrawal  of  the  Cotton  States 
from  Congress.  The  great  agricultural 
and  exporting  North-west  was  opposed 
to  high  tariffs ;  so  also  was  New- York, 
the  great  mart  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  South  has  always  been  greatly  di- 
vided on  this  question,  and,  since  the 
act  of  1846,  the  aggregate  popular  vote 
of  the  North  has  always  been  nearly 
double  that  of  the  South  against  high 
tariffs.  The  author  of  the  tariff  of  1846, 
is  now,  as  always  heretofore,  devoting  all 
his  energies  to  the  support  of  the  Union. 
So  is  the  distinguished  Republican  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  anti-slavery  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, who,  with  many  other  Republican 
Senators  and  members  supported  the 
tariff  of  1846.  So  is  the  eminent  ex- 
Vice-President,  (who  gave  tiie  celebrated 
casting  vote  for  the  tariff  of  1846,)  sup- 
porting the  Union.  But  it  is  enough 
that  a  m^ority  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  Cabinet 
supported  the  tariff  of  1846.  No,  the 
tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rebel- 
lion. It  was  slavery  alone  that  produced 
the  revolt     There  are,  however,  thou- 


sands who  &vored  the  act  of  1846,  and 
even  of  1856,  desiring  enlarged  trade 
between  friendly  nations,  who  regard 
England  now,  as  the  enemy  of  our 
Union,  the  champion  of  secession,  and 
the  friend  of  this  infernal  pro-slavery 
rebellion. 

I  have  stated  that  the  South  must 
know  what  course  we  intend  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  slavery.  But  not  only  the 
South,  but  our  friends  and  enemies,  and 
all  th^  world  must  also  know,  that  the 
American  Union  shall  never  be  dis 
MEMBERED.  It  is  the  great  citadel  of 
self-government,  intrusted  to  our  charge 
by  Providence,  and  we  will  defend  it 
against  all  assailants  until  our  last  man 
has  fallen.  The  lakes  can  never  be 
separated  from  the  Gulf,  nor  the  East- 
ern from  the  Western  Ocean,  v^s  the 
sun  high  advanced  in  the  heavens  il- 
lumes our  flag  on  the  Atlantic,  its  first 
morning  beams  shall  salute  our  kindred 
banner-stars  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
the  present  western  limit  of  this  great 
republic  Already  the  telegraphic  light- 
ning flashes  intelligence  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  soon  the  iron  horse,  starting 
from  the  Atlantic  on  his  continental 
tour,  shall  announce  his  own  advent  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  The  lakes 
of  the  North  are  united  by  railroads 
and  canals  with  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf, 
the  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  and  our  iron 
gunboats,  bearing  alofl  in  war  and  in 
peace  the  emblems  of  our  country's 
glory,  are  soon  to  perform  their  great 
circuit  from  the  Albemarle,  the  Poto- 
mac, the  Chesapeake,  tho  Susquehanna, 
the  Delaware,  and  the  Hudson,  to  the 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  Above  all, 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  ordain- 
ed by  God  as  the  residence  of  a  united 
people  Over  every  acre  of  its  soil  must 
forever  float  the  banner  of  the  Union, 
and  all  its  waters,  as  they  roU  on  to- 
gether to  the  Gulf;  proclaim  that  what 
^God  has  joined  together,  man  shall 
never  put  asunder.'  The  nation's  life- 
blood  courses  this  vast  arterial  system, 
and  to  sever  it  is  death.  No  line  of 
latitude  or  longitude  shall  ever  separate 
the  mouth  from  the  centre  or  sources  of 
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the  Mississippi  All  the  waters  of  the  im- 
perial river,  from  their  mountain  springs 
and  crystal  fountains,  shall  ever  flow  in 
commingling  currents  to  the  Gulf,  unit- 
ing evermore  in  one  undivided  whole, 
the  blessed  homes  of  a  free  and  happy 
people.  The  Ohio  and  Missouri,  the 
Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  shall 
never  be  dissevered  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. Pittsburgh  and  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati and  St  Louis,  shall  never  be 
separated  from  New-Orleans,  or  mark 
the  capitals  of  disunited  and  discord- 
ant States.  That  glorious  free-trade  be- 
tween all  the  States  (the  great  cause  of 
our  marvelous  progress)  shall  in  time, 
notwithstanding  the  present  suicidal  fol- 
ly of  England,  go  on  in  its  circuit  among 
accordant  peoples  throughout  the  globe, 
the  precursor  of  that  era  of  tiniversal 
and  unrestricted  commerce,  whose  scep- 
tre is  peace,  and  whose  reign  the  fusion  ^ 
and  fraternity  of  nations,  as  foretold 
by  the  holy  prophets  in  the  Scriptures 
of  truth. 

This  great  valley,  one  mighty  plain, 
without  an  intervening  mountain,  con- 
tains, west  of  the  Mississippi,  seven 
States  and  Territories  of  an  area  suffi- 
cient for  thirteen  more  of  the  size  of 
New-Tork.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
embraces  all  the  remaining  States  except 
New -England,  New -Jersey,  Delaware, 
South  -  Carolina,  and  Florida.  New- 
York  is  connected  with  the  great  val- 
ley by  the  Alleghany  River ;  and  Mary- 
land by  the  Castleman^s  River  and  the 
Youghiogany,  and  Alabama,  North-Car- 
olina, and  Georgia,  by  the  Tennessee  and 
its  tributaries.  Nearly  one  half  the  area 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  is  within 
its  limits.  Michigan  is  united  with  it  by 
the  Wisconsin  River,  and  Texas  by  the 
Red  River;  whilst  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Tennes- 
see, and  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  Ark- 
ansas own  almost  exclusively  its  sway. 

And  who  will  dare  erect  the  feeble 
barriers  designed  to  seclude  the  great  val- 
ley and  its  products  from  either  ocean, 
the  Lakes,  or  the  GuH  or  persuade  her 
to  hold  these  essential  rights  and  inter- 


ests by  the  wretched  tenure  of  the  will 
of  any  seceding  State?  No  line  but 
one  of  blood,  of  military  despotisms, 
and  perpetual  war,  cati  ever  separate 
this  great  valley.  The  idea  is  sacrilege. 
It  is  the  raving  of  a  maniac.  Separ*- 
tion  is  death.  Disunion  is  suicide.  If 
the  South  presents  the  issue  that  the 
Union  or  slavery  must  perish,  the  result 
is  not  doubtful.  Slavery  will  die.  It 
will  meet  a  traitor^s  doom,  wherever  it 
selects  a  traitor's  position.  The  Union 
will  still  live.  It  is  written  oft  the 
scroll  of  destiny,  by  the  finger  of  God, 
that  *  neither  principalities  nor  powers  * 
shall  effect  its  overthrow,  nor  shall  '  the 
gates  of  hell  prevail  against  it' 

Nor  will  we  ever  surrender  the  grave 
of  Washington.  There,  upon  the  Poto- 
mac, on  whose  banks  he  was  bom  and 
died,  the  flag  of  the  Union  must  float 
over  his  sacred  sepulchre,  until  the  dead 
shall  be  summoned  from  their  graves  by 
the  trump  of  the  resurrection. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  when  our 
name  was  first  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of 
nations,  shall  be  forever  commemorated 
under  one  flag,  and  as  the  birthday  of 
one  undivided  Union.  The  memorable 
declaration  of  American  Independence, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  all  sub- 
scribed upon  that  consecrated  ground  at 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  shall 
ever  mark  the  noble  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  a  perpetual  and  unbroken  Union. 

Nor  shall  any  but  the  same  banner  be 
unfolded  over  the  graves  of  the  patriots 
and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  or  the 
battle-fields  of  the  mighty  conflict 

And  around  the  graves  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jackson,  and  in  memory  of  their 
solemn  farewell  appeals  in  favor  of  the. 
Union,  how  could  Virginia  or  Tennessee 
ever  have  been  disloyal  ?  No,  they  were 
not  disloyal,  but  were  torn,  by  rebel 
fraud  and  violence,  from  that  banner 
round  which  they  will  again  rejoice  to 
rally. 

We  must  not  despair  of  the  Republic. 
All  is  not  lost  The  Union  yet  lives. 
Its  restoration  approaches.     The  calm 
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will  soon  follow  the  storm.  The  golden  ing  of  the  hitter  waters,  proclaiming 
sunlight  and  the  silver  edging  of  (he  from  on  high,  that  now,  henceforth, 
azure  clouds  will  he  seen  again  in  the  and  forever,  no  second  secession  del- 
horizon.  The  how  c^  promise  will  ap-  uge  shall  ever  disturh  the  onward,  unit- 
pear  in  the  heavens,  to  mark  the  retir-  ed,  and  peaceful  march  of  the  RepuhUc* 


OUR   WOUNDED. 

As  loftier  rise  the  ocean^s  heaving  crests, 
Ere  they  sink,  tempest-driven,  on  the  strand ; 

So  do  these  hearts  and  freedom-heating  hreasts, 
Suhlimed  hy  sufifering,  &11  upon  our  land. 

Wounded  I  0  sweet-lipped  word  I  for  on  the  page 
Of  this  strange  history,  all  these  scars  shall  be 

The  hieroglyphics  of  a  valiant  age. 
Deep  writ  in  freedom*s  blood-red  mystery. 

What  though  your  fate  sharp  agony  reveals ! 

What  though  the  mark  of  brother's  blows  you  bear  I 
The  breath  of  your  oppression  upward  steals, 

Like  incense  from  crushed  spices  into  air. 

Freedom  lies  listening,  nor  as  yet  averts 
The  battle  horrors  of  these  months'  slow  length ; 

But  as  she  listens,  silently  she  girts  I 

More  close,  more  firm,  the  armor  of  her  strength. 

Then  deem  them  not  as  lost,  these  bitter  days. 
Nor  those  which  yet  in  anguish  miist  be  spent 

Far  from  loved  skies  and  home's  peace-moving  ways. 
For  these  are  not  the  losses  you  lament 

It  is  the  glory  that  your  country  bore. 
Which  you  would  rescue  from  a  living  grave ; 

It  is  the  unity  that  once  she  wore, 
Which  your  true  hearts  are  yearning  still  to  save. 

Despair  not :  it  i%  written^  though  the  eye, 
Red  with  its  watching,  can  no  future  scan : 

The  glow  of  triumph  yet  shall  flush  the  sky, 
And  God  redeem  the  ruin  made  by  man. 
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A   SOUTHERN    REVIEW. 


A  FRIEND  *down  South'  has  kindly 
sent  us  a  number  of  *  De  Bow^$  Review^ 
Industrial  Resources^  etc./  as  its  ele- 
gantly worded  title-page  proclaims.  It 
is  true  that  the  number  in  question  is 
none  of  the  freshest,  it  having  appeared 
at  Charleston,  in  December  last  Yet, 
as  a  Southern  magazine  published  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  full  of  war  matter,  it 
is  replete  with  interest 

Its  first  article  on  Privateers  and  Pri- 
vateersmen,  by  George  Fitzhugh  of  Vir- 
ginia—  as  arrogant,  weak,  and  Sopho- 
morical  as  Southern  would-be  *  literary ' 
articles  usually  are — ^is  written  in  a  vein 
of  reasoning  so  oddly  illogical  as  to  al- 
most induce  suspicion  as  to  the  sanity  of 
the  author.  Let  the  reader  take,  for 
instance,  the  following  extracts : 

*  To  show  how  untenable  and  absurd  are 
the  doctrines  of  the  writers  on  the  laws  of 
war,  we  will  cite  the  instance  of  pickets. 
According  to  their  leading  principle  that  in 
war  *  only  such  acts  of  hostility  are  permis- 
sible as  weaken  the  enemy  and  advance  and 
promote  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  war,* 
pickets  are  the  very  men  to  be  killed,  for  the 
death  of  one  of  them  may  effect  a  surprise 
and  victory,  and  do  more  injury  to  the  ene- 
my than  the  killing  of  a  thousand  men  in 
battle.  According  to  their  doctrine,  it  is 
peculiarly  proper  and  meroifW  to  shoot  pick- 
ets ;  yet  they  propose  to  interpolate  on  the 
laws  of  war  a  provbion  that  pickets  shall 
not  be  shot.  This  provision  is,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  philosophy,  foimded  on  Christ- 
ian principles  and  the  dictates  of  healthy 
humanity,  for  pickets  are  not  active  bellig- 
erents, and  can  oppose  no  force  to  the 
stealthy  attacks  made  on  them  by  unseen 
enemies.  To  kill  a  picket  is  like  fighting 
an  unarmed  man,  a  child  or  a  woman.  It  is 
eminently  right  according  to  the  selfish  and 
silly  philosophy  of  writers  on  national  law, 
but  inhuman,  and  therefore  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  our  philosophy,  which  is  founc^ed  on 
Christian  i^junctiona  and  natural  feelings. 

*  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  wo  would 
encourage  the  shooting  of  pickets.  We  of 
the  South  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms, 
are  individually  brave  and  self-reliant,  can 
creep  upon  their  pickets  and  shoot  them  in 
the  night,  and  thus  carry  out  our  defensive 
policy  of  exhausting  in  detail  the  superior 


nimibers  of  the  invading  North.  We  mii*t 
be  conquered  and  subjugated  nnlesx  we  take 
advantage  of  all  our  peculiarities  of  habits, 
customs,  localities,  and  institutions.  We 
have  to  make  a  choice  of  evils ;  either  shoot 
pickets,  or  by  neglecting  to  do  so,  cut  off  one 
of  our  most  available  arms  of  defense.  We 
must  fight  the  *  devil  with  fire.'  Our  enemy 
-  professes  no  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  moral- 
ity nor  to  the  laws  of  God.  We  must  deal 
with  them  as  Moses  dealt  with  the  people  of 
Canaan,  so  long  as  they  invade  our  territory. 
But  we  are  not  God's  chosen  people,  not  his 
instruments  to  punish  Canaanites,  and  we 
will  not  fbUow  them  when  they  retreat  to 
their  barren  Northern  homes.  There  a  ju»t 
and  avenging  God  is  already  punishing  them 
for  their  crimes.  Left  to  themselves,  and 
our  real  enemies — those  of  the  North-east — 
will  perish,  for  they  have  little  means  of  sup- 
port at  home,  and  have  not  learned  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  means,  trusting  that  a 
generous  and  confiding  South  would  con- 
tinue to  feed  and  clothe  them. 

*In  old  countries,  where  there  are  few 
trees,  forests,  or  other  hiding-places,  and 
where  the  country  people  are  imused  to  fire- 
arms, an  invaded  country  guns  little  by 
shooting  pickets ;  but  in  a  new,  rough  country 
like  ours,  where  pickets  can  be  approached 
furtively,  and  where  all  the  country  people 
are  first-rate  marksmen,  there  is  no  better 
means  of  harassing  and  exhausting  an  in- 
vading army  than  by  cutting  off  its  out- 
posts in  detail. 

*■  It  is  the  obnous  interest  of  the  North  to 
make  the  persons  of  pickets  sacred;  and 
equally  ovr  obvious  policy  to  shoot  them 
down  at  every  opportunity.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  slightly  con- 
fused arguments  on  war,  the  writer  sud- 
denly introduces  a  very  out  of  place 
eulogy  of  *2>«  Boui*s  JRetiew^  Industrial 
BesourcsSy  etc.,'  as  a  periodical  *  which 
occupies  a  much  wider  range  than  an  j 
English  periodical,  and  which,  a$  an  En- 
cyclopedia^  would  be  more  valuable -than 
any  other  Review,  were  equal  pains  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  its  articles.'  We 
suspect  this  bit  to  be  office-made — it 
has  the  heavy,  clumsy  ring  of  the  great 
cracked  bell  of  De  Bow.    For  instance : 

^  I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  you  intend,  so  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,  to  enlarge  the  Betfittp^ 
without  increasing  the  subscription-price  .  .  . 
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and  then  if  Southern  patronage  ceases  to  be 
bestowed  chiefly  on  the  flimsy  and  immoral 
literature  of  the  North,  and  Southern  pens 
cease  to  prostitute  themselves  for  pay  by 
ministering  to  the  vile  and  sensual  literary 
appetites  of  the  Yankees,  then,  we  say,  this 
lUview  will  rank  with  the  ablest  for  ability, 
and  far  above  them  for  usefulness.  But  this 
result  can  be  atd(^ed  only  when  we  cease  to 
be  Yankee-worshipers,  and  when  the  semi- 
traitorous  imbeciles  of  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion and  of  Kentucky  are  remembered  only 
to  be  detested  and  despised.  Already  hun- 
dreds of  scientiflc  and  philosophic  minds 
who  have  thrown  off  the  debasing  influence 
of  Yankee  authority  have  contributed  learn- 
ed and  valuable  articles  to  your  pages.' 

Unfortunately  the  character  of  De  Bow 
as  a  deliberate  and  accomplished  liar, 
and  the  exposure  of  his  infamous  falsifi- 
cation of  statistics,  have  somewhat  sunk 
the  character  of  his  *  Review^  Industrial 
jSe$ouree$,  etc.,'  out  of  Dixie,  where, 
onlj,  due  honor  is  paid  to  those  who 
are  like  him 

'  for  profound 


And  solid  lying  much  renowned.' 

'Art  IL'  or  Article  the  Second,  in 
this  magazine,  '  which  only  needs  equal 
pains  and  labor  *  [we  might  add  paper, 
ink,  and  a  Yankee  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary] to  be  made  equal  to  *  any  other 
Review '  —  treats  of  *  The  Bastile  —  Ty- 
ranny, Past  and  Present'  All  the  dole- 
ful stories  of  prisoners  of  earlier  or  later 
i^es,  in  the  Bastile,  including  much  sen- 
timental balderdash,  are  drawled  out  by 
a  very  stupid  and  would-be  effective 
writer,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  imprisonment  of  political  offenders 
and  captives  by  the  North  is  precisely 
on  a  par  with  that  of  *  Bastiling'  them, 
and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  only  a  re- 
vival of  the  worst  kings  of  France  in  an 
American  form.  We  of  the  North  have, 
according  to  this  writer,  *  reached  the 
goal  of  despotism  at  a  single  leap.  In  a 
few  months  the  government  has  achieved 
ETERNAL  INFAMY.'  We  commoud  to  the 
reader  the  following  superbly  Southern 
conclusion :  ^. 

*  With  all  these  evils  comes  the  inevitable 
Bastile.  It  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  sys- 
tem.   A  philosophical  Cuvier,  from  one  act . 


or  condition  of  tyranny,  will  supply  the  rest 
of  the  organism.  Wherever  despotism  ex- 
it is,  we  look  for  the  Bastile  as  naturally  as 
we  do  for  the  character  of  a  robber  in  an 
Italian  story.  Like  the  ponderous  step  of 
the  statue  of  the  commander  in  the  Don 
Juan  of  Moli^re,  its  approach  is  audible 
above  civil  commotion,  above  the  shrieks 
of  fipenzied  orators,  the  bowlings  of  a  de- 
moralized clergy,  and  the  sound  of  battle. 
It  brings  with  it  the  destruction  of  civil  lib- 
erty, and  darkens  all  the  perspective.' 

To  us,  to  whom  the  approach  of  des- 
potism with  all  its  horrors  is  not  quite 
so  apparent  as  the  heavy  footfall  '  in  the 
Don  Juan  of  Moliere,'  tiiis  all  sounds  as 
if  Dixie  would  very  much  like  to  have 
the  little  privilege  of  keeping  all  the 
prisoners  to  itself.  Nothing  is  said,  by 
the  way,  of  Southern  Bastiles— of  tobac- 
co-factories, in  which  mere  boys  are  al- 
lowed to  die  of  wounds  in  utter  solitude, 
to  which  officers  come  for  the  purpose  of 
spitting  upon  and  kicking  the  *  Yanks,' 
and  where  sentinels  in  wanton  fiendish- 
ness  were  allowed  to  daily  shoot  through 
the  windows  at  those  within.  No  word 
is  spoken  of  officers  thrown  into  a  com- 
mon dungeon  with  negroes  and  thieves, 
nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  ingenious 
system  of  keeping  Northern  prisoners  as 
long  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  die 
and  thereby  diminish  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  in  accordance  with  the  Southern 
plan  of  Fitzhugh,  already  cited,  as  ^  our 
defensive  policy  of  exhausting  in  detail 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  invading 
North.' 

'  Article  III.'  gives  us  a  rehash  of  the 
views  of  Dr.  Cartwright  on  *  The  Ser- 
pent, the  Ape,  and  the  Negro.' 

*  Article  IV.'  by  E.  Delony,  of  Louisi- 
ana, is  the  great  political  gun  of  the 
magazine,  and  inquires  :  *  What  of  the 
the  Confederacy  —  the  Present  and  the 
Future  ? '  It  is  of  course  full  of  hope, 
bluster,  and  self-praise.  *  Our  armies,' 
says  Delony,  *  are  not  Hke  the  miserable 
hirelings  of  Lincoln — the  scum  of  infamy 
and  degradation  —  hunted  up  from  the 
dens,  sewers,  and  filthy  prisons  of  the 
North,  with  the  low  vandalism  of  for- 
eign importations,  picked  up  wherever 
they  can  be  found.    Yet  such  are  the 
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creatures  our  brave  soldiers  have  to  meet 
Our  armies  are  composed  of  men  who 
have  not  volunteered  for  pay,  nor  for 
food  or  dothing  I  * 

Since  copying  this  paragraph,  it  was 
recalled  to  us  —  within  a  few  hours  — 
by  meeting  some  half-dozen  of  the  ^scum 
of  sewers'  in  question,  in  the  persons  of 
half-a-dozen  young  gentlemen,  privates 
in  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  several  of 
them  college  graduates  —  all  of  them 
sons  of  wealthy  citizens  and  gentlemen. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain,  tak- 
ing man  for  man,  what  proportion  of  the 
Southern  and  Northern  armies  are  re- 
spectively able  to  read,  or  are  otherwise 
personally  fiimiliar  with  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  civilized  life.  From 
this  assumption  of  superiority  Mr.  De- 
lony  argues  victory,  asks,  *  What  about 
the  peace?*  and  inquires  if  the  Fede- 
ral Government  wiU  offer  to  negotiate 
for  it  f 

'  We  can  propot$  no  terms,  bat  we  moat 
demand  thorn.  We  desire  nothing  that  ia 
not  right  and  just,  and  we  will  sabmit  to 
nothing  that  is  wrong.  But  no  peace  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  people  that  penults  the 
Lincoln  Government  to  hold  its  Abolition 
orgies  and  fulminate  its  vile  edicts  upon 
slave  territory.  Much  valuable  property  of 
our  citizens  has  been  destroyed,  or  stolen 
and  carried  off  by  the  Invaders;  this 
should  be  acconnted  for,  and  paid.  The 
Yankees  were  sbrewd  enough  to  cheat  ns 
out  of  the  navy,  but  we  must  have  half  of 
'  the  war-vessels  and  naval  armament  In  pos- 
session of  the  North  at  the  commencement 
of  this  war.  We  should  enter  lilto  no  com- 
mercial alliances  or  complications  with  them, 
but  assume  the  entire  control  of  our  com- 
mercial policy  and  regulations  with  them,  to 
be  modified  at  our  own  discretion  and  pleas- 
ure. They  have  closed  against  us  all  navi- 
gation and  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  Missou- 
ri, and  other  rivers ;  it  Is  our  right  and  duty 
hereafter  so  to  regulate  the  navigation  of 
these  streams  as  may  best  conform  to  our 
own  interests.  It  can  not  be  expected  that 
we  should  permit  the  fVee  navigation  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  to  the  West  after  they 
have  closed  It  against  us  above,  without  the 
most  stringent  regulations.  There  is  no 
palliation  in  the  pretense  that  the  blockade 
above  was  a  war  measure ;  they  can  not  so 
claim  It  unless  we  liad  been  acknowledged 
as  belligerents,  and  hence  they  have  forfeited 
all  right  to  f^ee  navigation  as  a  peace  mea- 


sure. If,  then,  permission  be  given  to  the 
Free  States  of  the  West  to  navigate  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  it  should  be  under  snch 
restrictions -as  to  afford  a  commensurate  rev- 
enue to  the  confederacy,  and  the  strictest 
rules  regulating  the  Ingress  and  egress  oi 
passengers,  officers,  and  hands.  The  West 
is  learning  us  how  to  do  ^'ithout  her,  and 
we  thank  her  for  it;  we  shall  have  but 
little  need  of  her  produce,  as  we  shall  soon 
have  a  plentiful  supply  among  onr  own 
people.  An  absolute  separation  from  all  the 
North,  with  the  sole  and  Independent  con- 
trol of  all  regulations  with  Its  people,  are 
our  best  and  safest  terms  of  peace.' 

What  is  fhrther  hoped  for  is  shown  in 
remarks  on  the 

XZTBICT  OF  TBS  OOKFSDKKACT. 

*  We  have  conquered  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific 
which  must  be  maintained,  though  we  can 
desire  no  dominion  on  the  Padflc  coast,  bnt 
such  as  may  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  ter- 
minus of  our  great  Pacific  railroad  through 
Texas  and  Arizona.  Toward  the  north  and 
east,  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  line, 
including  Delaware,  is  our  true  landmark. 
Kansas,  on  the  other  side,  must  be  conquer- 
ed and  confiscated  to  pay  for  the  negroes 
stolen  fVom  us,  abolitionism  expelled  from 
its  borders,  and  transformed  into  a  Slave 
State  of  the  confederacy.  Perhaps,  after 
we  have  done  with  Lincoln,  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  very  acceptable  to  a  majority 
in  Kansas,  without  force.  We  will  have  no 
desire  to  disturb  Mexico  so  long  as  she  con- 
ducts herself  peaceably  toward  us,  and,  as  a 
neighbor  miuntalns  good  fidth  in  her  deal- 
ings with  us.  Central  America  must  remain 
as  a  fbture  consideration;  and,  Instead  of 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  she  has  become  our 

friendly  allyy  Identified  with  us  in  Interests 
and  institutions,  and,  so  long  as  she  con- 
tinues to  hold  slaves,  connected  with  us  by 
the  closest  ties.' 

But  the  strong  point  of  the  artide 
consists  in  a  fierce  onslaught  on  foreign- 
ers, all  of  whom,  save  those  now  resident 
in  the  South,  are  to  be  excluded  from 
citizenship  and  office.  'With  the  ex- 
ception of  these,  and  after  that  time,  no 
more  votes  should  be  allowed,  and  no 
more  offices  be  held,  except  by  native- 
horn  citizens  of  the  confederacy.' 

*  The  naturalizadon  law  of  the  old  Govern- 
ment has  proved  of  little  benefit  to  the 
Southern  States.  Whilst  our  Southern  adopt- 
ed citizens  have  proven  themselves  reliable, 
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faithfhl,  and  true  to  our  institntions  of  the 
South,  those  of  the  North,  who  outnumber 
them  twenty  to  one,  have  universally  arrayed 
themselves  foremost  and  in  front  of  Lincoln's 
hordes  in  the  work  of  rapine,  murder,  and  de- 
struction against  the  South.  HermfUr  then 
W€  eon  make  no  didinetion  between  the  Yankee 
and  the  foreigner^  and  both  mud  necemarUy  be 
dAarred  of  the  privilege  of  eitieetahip  in  thie 
confederacy^ 

Delony,  it  seems,  has  *  viewed  this 
question  in  all  its  bearings,*  *  foremost 
and  in  front'  of  course  included,  and 
deems  its  adoption  eminently  essential 
to  the  future  stability  and  welfare  of  the 
confederacy.  The  abolition  of  all  im- 
post duties  and  a  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, are  of  course  warmly  advocated — 
meaning  thereby  the  ruin  of  Northern 
manufactures  by  smuggling  European 
goods  over  our  border.  In  short,  he  sets 
forth  plainly  what  is  as  yet  &r  from 
being  felt  or  generally  understood,  that 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy must  inevitably  bring  with  it 
the  total  ruin  of  the  North,  and  the  en- 
tire exclusion  from  its  citiz^iship  and 
offices  of  all  persons  other  than  native- 
bom  Southerners. 

*  Article  V.'  is  one  of  those  intensely 
snobbish,  sickening,  self-conscious  es- 
says on  'Gentility,'  which  none  but  a 
Southerner  is  capable  of  writing.  The 
innate  vulgarity  of  its  author,  *J.  T. 
Wiswall,  of  Alabama,'  is  shown  in  such 
expressions  as  *  a  pretty  Romeo  of  sev- 
enteen, that  looks  as  charming  as  sweet 
sixteen,  gallused  up  in  tight  immention- 
ables,'  and  in  artless  confessions  that  he 
—  J.  T.  "Wiswall — belongs  to  a  class 
above  the  snob,  but  still  to  one  *  whose 
conversation  stalks  as  on  stilts,'  and 
which  is  foppish,  effeminate,  and  osten- 
tatious.    The  conclusion  is,  of  course, 


the  worship  of  'aristocracy,'  a  w(»%hip 
of  which,  as  J.  T.  Wiswall  infers  from 
his  own  shallow  reading  and  flimsy  ex- 
perience, exists  *in  every  heart'  The 
wants  of  the  rich,  their  '  toys  and  gauds,' 
*were  made  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor,'  and  the  'ceaseless  abuse  of 
aristocracy  is  therefore  absurd.'  "With- 
out the  great  truths,  based  on  these  re- 
lations of  rich  and  poor,  J.  T.  "W.,  the 
apostle  of  'Gentility,'  thinks  that  'so- 
ciety is  a  murderous  anarchy ;  without 
these,  revolution  follows  revolution,  and 
barbarism  closes  the  hideous  drama  of 
national  existence.  On  these  alone  hang 
all  the  law  and  prophets.' 

The  remaining  articles  of  'i)e  JBow^s 
Betiew^  Industrial  Besourcea^  etc.,'  are 
devoted  to  Free  Trade,  the  Progress  of 
the  War,  and  the  Coal-Fields  of  Arkan- 
sas, none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  latter,  presenting  aught  like  an  ap- 
proach to  a  useful  truth.  The  magazine 
is,  however,  as  a  whole  both  curious  and 
characteristic.  It  shows,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  enormous  ambition,  the  uneasy  van- 
ity, the  varnished  vulgarity  of  the  South- 
erner, his  claims  to  scrupulous  honor, 
outflanked  and  contradicted  at  every 
turn  by  an  innate  tendency  to  exagger- 
ate and  misrepresent,  and  his  imperfect 
knowledge  employed  as  a  basis  for  the 
most  weighty  conclusions.  And  it  is 
such  writers  and  thinkers  who  accurate- 
ly set  forth  the  ideas  and  principles  on 
which  the  great  experiment  of  the  South- 
em  aristocratic  confederacy  is  to  be 
based — in  case  of  its  success.  A  tre- 
mendous Ism,  fringed  with  bayonets! 
There  is  strength  in  bayonets,  but  what 
stability  is  there  in  the  Ism  which  sup- 
ports them  ? 


EAST   AND    WEST. 

In  the  far  East  the  imperial  rule 
Is  aided  by  the  British  rod ; 

While  in  the  West  the  rebel  school 
Receives  full  many  a  friendly  nod. 

Can  no  new  Mithra  ever  be 
To  slay  this  Bull  of  tyranny  ? 
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Was  he  Successful  f 
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WAS    HE    SUCCESSFUL? 


'  Do  but  grasp  into  the  thick  of  hnman  life  1    JSvery  one  lives  it— to  not  many  is  it  known  ;  vaA  seise  it 
where  yoa  will,  it  is  interesting.'— (?o«t%«. 
*  SocoassruL.— Terminating  in  accomplishing  what  is  wished  or  intended.' — WebsUr^a  DieUonary. 


CHAPTKR  YIII. 
BOW  HIBIM  inSKEE  rLOURISHKD  AT  BURN8TXLLS. 

Hiram  entered  on  his  new  duties — I 
was  about  to  say  with  zeal  and  activity ; 
such  are  not  the  words  I  would  employ 
to  describe  his  conduct  or  character,  but 
rather  earnestness  and  fidelity.  Neither 
do  these  terms  precisely  convey  my 
meaning,  but  none  better  occur  to  me. 
He  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  at  the 
same  time  alert  and  ready.  Absolutely 
negative  in  his  manner,  he  did  not  leave 
a  salient  point  for  Mr.  Burns  to  lay  hold 
of.  His  first  object  was  to  learn  exactly 
the  situation  of  his  employer's  affairs, 
and  that  without  manifesting  the  least 
curiosity  on  the  subject 

Of  course,  such  an  event  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  young  man  into  Mr.  Bums's 
private  office  was  soon  known  all  over 
town.  The  appearance  of  the  new-comer 
was  scrutinized,  and  every  word  and 
gesture  watched.  This  Hiram  knew 
very  well,  and  bore  himself  accordingly. 
Wherever  he  went,  whether  on  some 
business  to  Slab  City  with  Mr.  Bums' s 
horse  and  wagon,  or  into  the  store,  or 
about  the  village,  he  carried  with  him 
the  careful,  considerate  air  of  one  who 
is  charged  with  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Do  not  think  Hiram  was  so  foolish  as 
to  assume  a  consequential  air  —  not  he. 
His  manner  appeared  quit^  involuntary ; 
produced  necessarily  by  the  grave  mat- 
ters he  had  in  charge.  He  was  by  no 
means  reserved.  He  was  always  ready 
to  enter  into  conversation  and  to  answer 
questions,  provided  the  questions  did 
not  refer  to  his  employer's  business. 
Thus  he  soon  gained  the  reputation  in 
Bumsville  which  he  had  in  Hampton,  of 
being  a  very  agreeable  young  man.  At 
first  his  presence  rather  puzzled  the 
good  people,  and  some  would  inquire  of 


Hiram  what  he  was  *  hired  for ;  *  his  an- 
swer was  ready  and  explicit :  '  To  act  as 
confidential  clerk  for  Mr.  Bums.'  This 
would  be  pronounced  in  a  tone  so  de- 
cided, that  while  it  only  stimulated  the 
curiosity  of  the  inquirer,  it  checked  fur- 
ther questioning. 

In  this  way,  without  appearing  con- 
ceited, arrogant,  or  consequential,  our 
hero  managed  to  impress  every  body 
with  the  importance  and  responsibility 
of  his  position.  Wherever  he  appeared, 
folks  would  say :  *  There  goes  Meeker.' 
As  Mr.  Bums's  representative,  he  was 
noticed  more  than  Mr.  Burns  himself. 
Hiram  knew  very  well  how  to  manage 
all  this,  and  he  did  so  to  perfection. 

It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see 
Hiram  on  Sunday,  elaborately  dressed, 
going  to  church  with  the  Widow  Haw- 
kins on  his  arm,  followed  by  the  two 
Miss  Hawkins.  Walking  up  the  aisle, 
his  countenance  composed  and  serious, 
he  would  open  the  pew-door  and  wait 
reverently  for  Mrs.  H.  and  the  young 
ladies,  to  pass  in.  They,  *  the  young  la- 
dies,' would  flutter  along  and  enter  the 
pew  with  a  pleased,  satisfied  air — they 
were  already  in  love  with  Hiram  —  and 
after  the  usual  turnings  and  twistings 
and  adjustments,  would  take  their  seats, 
the  one  next  our  hero  giving  him  a  little 
bit  of  a  smile  or  a  brief  whisper  ere  she 
settled  down  into  the  ordinary  church 
decorum. 

Hiram  all  the  while  would  not  move 
a  muscle.  He  never  cast  his  eyes  around 
the  congregation  —  he  never  looked  any 
where  except  at  the  clergyman,  to  whom 
he  paid  profound  attention.  When  the 
services  were  over,  he  escorted  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins back  to  her  house,  while  the  young 
ladies  sometimes  stopped  to  say  a  few 
words  to  their  companions. 

In  a  fortnight  Hiram  had  taken  a  dass 
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in  the  Sunday-school,  of  which  Mr. 
Bums  was  superintendent,  and  on  the 
next  communion  Sabbath  he  joined  the 
church  by  letter. 

For  some  time  Hiram  confined  himself 
in  the  office  to  following  implicitly  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Burns,  without  ren- 
turing  to  ask  any  questions  or  make  any 
suggestions.  He  carried  out  these  in- 
structions to  the  letter.  He  wrote  a 
beautiful  hand.  He  was,  as  the  reader 
knows,  an  admirable  accountant  For 
seyeral  days  Mr.  Burns  seemed  disposed 
to  ascertain  his  capabilities  by  putting  a 
variety  of  matters  into  his  hands.  He 
gave  him  a  contract  to  copy,  and  then 
asked  for  an  abstract  of  it  He  submit- 
ted several  long  accounts  to  bin/  for 
arrangement  He  sent  him  to  the  mill 
or  factory,  sometimes  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage simply,  sometimes  to  look  after 
a  matter  of  consequence.  Mr.  Burns 
found  Hiram  on  all  these  occasions  to 
be  intelligent,  accurate,  and  prompt 
He  invariably  manifested  this  single 
diaracteristic,  to  wit,  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  in  hand. 

'He  is  an  invahiablc  fellow,  I  declare,* 
said  Mr.  Bums  to  himself;  'I  wish 
I  could  feel  differently  toward  him. 
Strange  how  a  first  prejudice  will  stick 
to  one !  * 

'  I  think  I  am  gaining  ground,'  solilo- 
quized Hiram.  *Let  him  try  me — the 
more  the  better.  I  shall  do  him  good 
in  spite  of  himself 

During  this  period,  which  we  may 
term  Hiram's  novitiate,  he  had  been 
c  areful,  without  appearing  to  avoid  her, 
not  to  come  in  contact  with  Sarah  Bums. 
Mr.  Bums  was  a  very  hospitable  man, 
but  he  had  omitted  to  ask  Hiram  to 
visit  him.  The  latter  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  and  appreciate  the  neglect.  He 
did  not  mind  it  much,  though.  He  had 
gfuned  his  position,  and  felt  he  could 
take  care  of  himselfl 

Meantime  Sarah  firequently  inquired 
of  her  father  how  he  liked  his  new  clerk. 
At  firsts  as  we  have  stated,  she  felt 
jealous  that  any  one  should  share  his 
business    confidences    with    her,    but 


soon  she  resigned  herself  to  this,  and 
learning  who  was  to  enter  her  father's 
service,  she  hoped  that  she  would  find 
an  agreeable  acquaintance  in  the  young 
man  with  whom — if  the  truth  be  told — 
she  was  really  much  pleased  when  they 
met  at  Mrs.  Crofts'.  We  have  already 
described  the  wrath  of  young  Meeker  at 
receiving,  as  he  supposed,  the  cut  direct 
from  Sarah  Bums  the  first  day  he  vis- 
ited the  place.  Sarah,  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  having  given  offense,  began  to 
wonder  how  it  happened  that  she  never 
encountered  him  on  any  occasion.  They 
attended  the  same  church,  each  had  a 
class  in  the  Sunday-school,  they  met  in 
the  lecture-room,  but  never  where  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  them  to 
speak.  At  last,  one  Sunday,  after  he 
had  finished  with  his  dass,  Hiram  start- 
ed to  go  to  the  library  to  procure  some 
books  for  his  pupils,  and  perceived,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  Miss  Bums  herself 
was  making  choice  of  some.  Another 
moment,  and  Hiram  was  close  at  her 
side,  but  intent  on  his  selections. 

*  He  is  diffident,'  said  Sarah  to  herself, 
*  and  thinks  I  do  not  recognize  him  be- 
cause I  did  not  when  we  met  so  unex- 
pectedly. It  is  proper  I  should  speak 
to  him.' 

*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Meeker  ? '  she 
said. 

Hiram  looked  up  with  well -feigned 
surprise. 

*  Very  well,  I  thank  you,'  he  replied, 
with  polite  formality ;  *  I  hope  you  are 
quite  well ; '  and  barely  waiting  for  her 
bow  of  assent,  he  busied  himself  with 
the  books  again. 

*  How  he  has  altered  I  What  can  be 
the  matter  with  him?'  thought  Sarah 
as  she  tumed  to  resume  her  place. 

*  Pretty  well  for  encounter  Number 
two,'  muttered  Hiram,  as  he  walked  back 
to  his  class.  *  Wait  a  little,  young  lady, 
and  we  will  see  who  comes  off"  second 
best' 

Louisa  and  Charlotte  Hawkins  were 
both  very  pretty  girls.  Their  mother, 
now  several  years  a  widow,  was  an  esti- 
mable lady,  who  had  by  no  means  lost 
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her  good  looks.  Possessing  excell^it 
health,  she  made  a  very  youthful  ap- 
pearance, and  seemed  more  like  an  elder 
sister  than  the  mother  of  her  daughters. 
Her  husband  left  her  a  moderate  income, 
which  an  unforeseen  occurrence  had  the 
last  season  diminished.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  induced  her  to  listen 
to  Hiram's  application  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  her  family.  His  recommenda- 
tions were  so  ample,  what  Mr.  Bums 
said  about  him  was  so  satisfactory,  and 
the  price  which  Hiram  volunteered  to 
pay  for  his  accommodations  so  generous, 
that  Mrs.  Hawkins  found  it  impossible 
to  refuse  him.  I  will  not  say  that 
Hiram's  manner  and  address  did  not 
serve  to  turn  the  scale.  The  widow  was 
gratified  with  the  extraordinary  defer- 
ence paid  to  her,  with  which  was  min- 
gled a  species  of  admiration,  while  the 
young  ladies,  who  were  of  course  brought 
into  the  consultation,  were  somehow 
severally  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
Hiram  must  be  perfectly  charming  in  a 
private  tete-d-tite  with  mamma  and  sis- 
ter out  of  the  room. 

Hiram's  plan  with  the  ladies  was  lit- 
erally to  divide  and  conquer.  Mrs. 
Hawkins  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
take  matters  seriously,  but  she  could 
not  help  being  flattered  by  the  assidu- 
ous and  persevering  attentions  of  so 
young  and  handsome  a  fellow.  In  fact, 
she  looked  five  years  younger  herself, 
after  Hiram  came  to  her  house.  These 
attentions,  however,  were  not  out  of  the 
common  course.  They  were  apparently 
just  what  it  was  eminently  proper  and 
polite  to  render ;  but  we  have  already 
explained  that  Hiram  had  a  delicate  and 
most  insinuating  way  of  giving  force 
and  meaning  to  them. 

Ah  !  well,  after  all,  we  would  not  in- 
timate that  the  widow  Hawkins,  now 
forty  years  of  age,  ever  entertained  any 
other  thought  toward  Hiram  than  that 
he  would  make  a  most  delightful  son-in- 
law,  or  if  she  did  experience  feelings 
which  people  take  for  granted  belong 
only  to  the  young,  (people  are  much  mis- 
taken,) it  is  not  for  me  to  betray  or 
expose  them. 


But  the  young  ladies,  Miss  Louisa  and 
Miss  Chariotte  —  here  was  a  more  diffi- 
cult task,  to  render  equal  justice  to  each . 
Candidly,  however,  I  think  Hiram  ac- 
complished it  Louisa  was  already  one- 
and- twenty,  but  she  had  glossy  dark 
hair  which  she  wore  in  curls  down  her 
neck,  and  served  to  give  her  a  veiy 
youthful  appearance.  Charlotte,  who 
was  nearly  two  years  younger  than  her 
sister,  was  always  taken  by  strangers 
to  be  the  eldest  She  was  a  blonde,  and 
wore  her  light  brown  hair  plain  ov^ 
her  face.  Both  these  young  ladies  soon 
had  their  private  impression  that  there 
were  peculiar  confidences  between  them 
and  Hiram.  It  was  the  old  story  agaia. 
Our  hero  had  lost  none  of  his  powers  of 
fikscination  in  removing  firom  Hampton 
to  Bumsville. 

You  see,  reader,  how  pleasantly  Hi- 
ram was  quartered.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  a  thought  of  Mary  Jessup  ever  en- 
tered his  brain  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
heart,  if  he  had  any)  after  he  came  to 
Mrs.  Hawkins's.  He  attended  to  bis 
business  devotedly,  and  never  in  a  sin- 
gle instance  sacrificed  it  to  his  pleasure, 
his  comfort,  or  his  inclinations.  When 
it  was  finished,  he  found  solace  and  en- 
joyment  in  the  society  of  these  ladies, 
much  as  he  would  enjoy  his  dinner, 
though  in  a  higher  d^ree,  and  with  a 
keener  zest 

Afber  the  meeting  with  Miss  Bums  at 
the  Simday- school,  Hiram  no  longer 
avoided  her.  Still,  he  confined  himself 
to  courteous  salutations,  in  which  he 
appeared  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  unre- 
strained, without  getting  into  conversa- 
tion or  alluding  to  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance. But  pray,  understand,  if  Sarah 
Burns  had  had  the  slightest  idea  that 
Hiram's  course  was  premeditated,  she 
would  have  cut  his  acquaintance  instant- 
er,  for  she  was  a  girl  of  spirit,  with  a 
vpin  of  her  father's  impetuosity  of  char- 
acter. As  it  was,  she  imagined  every 
reason  for  Hiram's  reserve  but  the  right 
one,  and  so  was  anxious  he  should  do 
away  with  it  To  this  end  she  always 
returned  his  greeting  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  give  him  confidence  if  he  w^ne 
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^BfBdent,  and  coinr&ge  if  he  were  timid. 
It  seemed  to  little  purpose.  *  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  the  fellow  ?  *  she  said 
to  herself  She  was  piqued;  she  was 
puzzled ;  she  felt  annoyed. 

Toung  ladies  must  excuse  me  for  let- 
ting the  public  into  some  of  their  secrets, 
but  as  a  fiiithful  historian,  I  am  forced 
to  record  precisely  how  Sarah  Bums 
felt,  as  well  as  just  what  she  did  during 
the  earl  J  part  of  her  acquaintance  wiUi 
my  hero— -an  acquuntance  which  led,  as 
the  reader  may  remembor,  to  an  engage- 
ment of  marriage. 

Meanthne,  Hiram  began  to  gain  in  Mr. 
Bums's  regard.  He  soon  discovered 
how  very  capable  his  new  clerk  was. 
He  certainly  had  never  had  any  such 
person  in  his  employment  before.  He 
found  himself  by  degrees  leaving  many 
things  for  Hiram  to  attend  to  which  he 
supposed  no  one  but  himself  was  capable 
of  transacting.  In  sudi  cases  he  was 
astonished  with  what  facility  Hiram  per- 
formed the  work ;  how  apt  and  ready  he 
was.  What  a  comfort  for  a  man  with  as 
mudi  on  his  hands  as  Mr.  Bums,  to 
have  such  a  person  near  him  t 

Tet,  somehow,  with  all  his  readiness, 
and  capability,  and  actual  value  to  his 
employer,  he  was  not  a  comfort  to  him. 
Despite  all,  Hiram^s  presence  cast  a 
shadow  across  the  ioul  of  Mr.  Bums. 
While  he  approved  of  every  thing  he 
£d,  while  he  appreciated  his  extraordi- 
nary business  abilities,  whOe  he  could  not 
but  fed  satisfied  and  pleased  with  his 
competency,  his  assiduity,  and  his  untir- 
ing devotion,  the  quick,  sensitive  nature  of 
this  truthiiil,  genuine  man  felt  magneti- 
cally the  malign  force  working  in  the 
brain  of  the  subtle  and  calculating 
sdiemer. 

It  was  remarked  after  a  while  about 
the  village,  that  Hiram  never  visited. 
It  was  soon  understood  though,  what  a 
moral,  pious  youth  he  was.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Baker  said  he  never  conversed  with 
a  young  person  whose  religious  experi- 
«ice  was  so  interesting,  and  who  mani- 
fteted  such  implicit  trust  in  Providence. 

VOL.  IL  81 


Hiram  was  quick-witted  enough  to 
perceive  that  his  situation  with  Mr. 
Bums  was  enough  of  itself  to  give  him 
a  prominent  position  in  the  village.  The 
girls  were  crazy  to  be  introduced  to  him, 
and  one  young  lady  who  had  hitherto 
held  out  against  it,  took  a  class  in  Sun- 
day-school so  as  to  make  young  Meeker's 
acquaintance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
teachers.  I  have  said  Hiram  never  visit- 
ed ;  I  will  tell  you  why.  So  long  as  he 
made  no  visits,  it  would  not  appear  sin- 
gular that  he  did  not  call  at  Mr.  Bums^s, 
otherwise  his  omission  to  do  so  would 
certainly  attract  attention.  Tme,  Hiram 
did  not,  perhaps,  require  an  invitation  to 
justify  his  going  to  see  Miss  Bums,  but 
he  resolved  he  would  not  go  without  one. 
He  was  careful,  however,  that  not  a  soul 
should  know  he  felt  slighted,  and  this 
led  him  to  spend  his  time  at  home,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  widow  Hawkins 
and  her  daughters.  It  is  tme  he  rapidly 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  whole 
church.  Some  very  pleasant  seasons  he 
enjoyed  with  the  young  ladies  at  the 
various  gatherings  connected  with  it 
He  was  rallied  on  his  being  so  much  oi  a 
recluse.  Arch  hints  were  conveyed  that 
doubtless  his  home  was  specially  agree- 
able. Was  it  Louisa  or  Charlotte  f 
Both  these  young  ladies  would  simper 
and  look  conscious  when  they  were 
attacked  on  the  subject ;  for  both  can- 
didly believed  they  were  liable  to  the 
innuendoes. 

Thus  matters  w^it  on  during  the  first 
six  months  of  Hiram's  career  at  Bums- 
viile.  In  that  time  he  managed  to 
make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bums' s  affairs.  In  fact,  he  knew  more 
about  them  with  reference  to  value  and 
availability  than  did  Mr.  Bums  himself 
For  with  the  latter  life  possessed  higher 
objects  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty; while  with  Hiram  it  was  the 
great  earthly  good,  and  not  a  thought  or 
a  fimcy  entered  his  brain  which  did  not 
have  reference  to  it.  We  can  see  how 
very  useflil  such  a  person  would  be  to 
Mr.  Bums.  Indeed,  after  a  while  he 
found   himself  listening  to   occasional 
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suggestions  which  Hiram  modestly  put. 
forth  about  this  or  that  matter. 

The  Kberal  terms  allowed  to  erery  one 
in  his  service  was  a  matter  of  great  an- 
noyance to  ^e  confidential  derk.  But 
here  he  touched  a  vital  principle  in  Mr. 
Bums's  course  of  action,  which  was,  to 
regard  all  who  served  him  as  entitled  to 
share  according  to  thdr  usefulness  in  the 
benefits  of  the  business  or  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  result 
was,  that  their  wages  or  salaries  were  on 
a  generous  scale.  A  farther  result  ap- 
peared in  the  pleasing  aspect  of  the  vil- 
lage, betokening  a  more  diffused  pros- 
perity than  is  ordinarily  observed. 

Now,  Hiram  had  early  mastered  the 
doctrine  of  making  tiie  many  contribute 
to  the  success  and  fortunes  of  the  few. 
It  had  already  become  one  of  his  cardinal 
ideas.  The  reader  will  recollect  that 
about  the  first  thing  which  impressed 
our  hero  on  coming  to  Bumsville,  was 
die  fact  that  Mr.  Bums  was  not  as  rich 
as  he  ought  to  be  considering  the  facili- 
ties he  had  to  make  money.  Here  was 
a  point  beyond  Hiram  Meeker's  compre- 
hension. Turn  it  whichever  way  he 
would,  he  failed  to  understand  Mr.  Bums 
in  this.  You  see,  Hiram  oould  have  no 
more  idea  of  his  employer's  large  and 
humanizing  views  than  a  bHnd  man  of 
colors.  He  could  not  attribute  it  to  lack 
of  sagacity,  for  he  saw  such  abundant 
proofs  as  compelled  his  admiration  and 
respect.  It  did  not  appear  to  grow  out 
of  any  strict  religious  theories,  for  Mr. 
Bums  held  mere  professions  in  such  low 
esteem  that  he  never  9poke  of  an  act  or 
of  a  course  as  dictated  or  regulated  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  so  called.  Since  his  wife 
died,  he  had  tried  to  obey  her  dying  in- 
junction, *  to  live  right,'  which  he  soon 
discovered  had  reference  to  the  state  of 
his  heart,  and  thus  to  his  motives,  while 
his  actions  were  such  as  would  naturally 
flow  fix)m  such  a  condition  of  the  *  inner 
man.'  Hiram,  on  the  other  hand,  prac- 
ticed on  the  philosophical  principle  of 
*  means  to  ends.'  He  had  two  ends  in 
view,  namely:  To  be  succbssfitl  hero, 
and  to  be  successful  hereafter.  He  was 
determined  to  omit  nothing  which  could 


further  these  ends^  Bui  since  theee  (as 
we  have  before  stated)  had  no  reference 
to  or  connection  wifJi  any  thing  except 
9e\f^  the  reader  will  readily  see  bow 
Hiram  fiiiled  to  understand  Mr.  -Bums. 

On  other  points  there  was  no  difiBculty. 
And  on  his  part,  Mr.  Bums  could  aot 
help  being  strack  with  the  clear,  rapid, 
comprehensive  business  mind  of  the 
young  man.  De^te  his  prejudices,  Hi- 
ram advanced  daily  in  his  confidence. 

There  was  one  matter,  and  that  an 
important  one,  in  Mr.  Kims's  affiurs 
wluch  Was  going  wrong.  I  refer  to  the 
paper-milL  Mr.  Bums  had  undertaken 
the  enterprise  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
cellent man,  an  old  friend  and  an  exten- 
sive paper-dealer,  residing  in  New-York. 
Each  furnished  half  the  capital  for  the 
erection  of  the  mill  and  for  the  ma- 
dnnery,  and  they  were,  therefore,  ycmt 
owners  of  the  property.  The  season 
aftw  it  went  into  operation,  his  friend 
feUed  and  felt  himself  obliged,  without 
having  time  to  consult  Mr.  Bums,  to 
convey  his  portion  of  the  mill  to  a  Mr. 
Joslin  —  Mr.  Elihu  Joslin,  one  of  the 
largest  paper-merchants  in  the  dty,  to 
whom  he  owed  a  heavy  confidentnl  debt 
This  Joslin  was  a  very  rich  man  and 
also  very  unscrupulous — such  was  his 
reputation  with  the  trade.  Not  a  few 
thought  he  was  the  means  of  fordng  his 
brother-merchant  into  bankruptcy,  hav- 
ing first  lent  him  considerable  sums  of 
money  on  a  pledge  Uiat  it  should  be 
considered  c(mfidential  in  any  event  In 
this  way  Elihu  Joslin  came  to  be  owner 
of  one  half  the  paper-mill  with  Jod 
Bums.  At  the  first  interview  every 
thing  passed  pleasantly  between  the  two. 
Joslin  was  planning  how  to  get  the  otiwr 
in  his  power,  and  so  finally  possess 
the  whole  of  the  property.  It  was  ar- 
ranged, as  was  very  proper,  that  Mr. 
Joslin  should  act  as  merchant  for  the 
miU,  as  his  predecessor  had  done.  He 
was  to  purchase  and  forward  rags  of 
which  to  manufiicture  paper,  and  should 
recdve  on  consignment  all  paper  pro- 
duced at  the  mill.  He  sounded  Mr. 
Bums  on  his  own  wants  for  money,  and 
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was  disappointed  to  find  him  in  no  need 
whatever.  On  the  rendering  of  the  first 
accounts,  Mr.  Bums  was  much  chagrined 
at  the  state  of  things  which  they  discover- 
ed. True,  every  thing  was  correct  on  pa- 
per. Rags  were  entered  at  the  market 
price ;  consignments  when  sold  were  pro- 
perly credited.  But  there  were  charges 
for  idl  sorts  of  commissions,  for  accepting, 
and  paying,  and  accepting  agun,  because 
paper  remained  unsold,  and  for  a  variety 
of  things  hitherto  unheard  of  in  ordinary 
dealings,  and  which  the  previous  corre- 
spondent of  Mr.  Bums  had  never  made, 
which  were  positively  startling.  Mr. 
Bums  remonstrated  by  letter.  It  did 
not  do  the  least  good.  He  was  dealing 
with  a  bold,  daring,  unscrapulous  man, 
who,  in  the  language  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, always  practiced  the  grab-game. 

Mr.  Bums  finally  made  the  best  set- 
tlement of  the  account  in  his  power,  de- 
termining, before  another  six  months 
should  pass,  that  he  would  make  a 
change  of  some  sort  Unfortunately,  he 
was  at  that  time  rather  short  of  money, 
for  he  was  expending  considerable  sums 
in  other  enterprises,  and  supposed  the 
paper-mill  could  not  fiul  of  taking  care  of 
itself  So  he  continued  to  send  forward 
to  Mr.  Joslin  the  conflignments  of  paper, 
and  to  draw  on  him  as  usual  The  next 
rendering  of  accounts  showed  afBwrs  in 
a  sad  plight.  Paper  was  very  dull,  so 
Joslin  wrote.  The  lots  sent  forward  were 
not  as  good  as  usual,  (which  was  a  felse- 
hood,)  so  that  much  that  had  been  sold 
was  returned  to  him,  (another  lie,)  and  he 
had  been  forced  to  sell  the  most  of  it  at 
auction  to  cover  his  advances,  and  the 
last  cargo  of  rags  still  remained  unpaid. 
Mr.  Bums  was  thunderstruck.  He 
saw  at  once  that  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  knave ;  but  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  idea  of  going  to  New- 
*York  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  thus 
encounter  the  scoundrel  on  his  own 
ground  was  not  pleasaht ;  but  what  else 
could  be  done  ?  He  decided,  afl»r  some 
reflection,  as  he  could  not  just  then  leave 
the  place,  to  send  the  superintendent  of 
the  mill  to  Mr.  Joslin  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  account,  and  all  the 


cvcumstances  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness. He  prepared  a  strong  letter  to 
Joslin,  in  which  he  spoke  with  great 
severity  of  the  course  pursued  by  that 
individual 

At  this  juncture  Hiram  was  taken 
into  the  consultation.  He  begged  Mr. 
Bums  to  write  no  letter,  but  to  send 
any  message  he  chose.  *The  man  will 
accomplish  nothing,'  he  rather  curtly 
added,  ^  still,  it  is  well  enough  to  send 
him.'  Mr.  Bums  thought  Hiram's  sug- 
gestion a  pradent  one,  so  the  head  man 
of  the  paper-mill  was  dispatched  with 
his  instructions.  He  returned  in  three 
days  very  well  satisfied  with  his  jour- 
ney. He  had  been  received  by  Mr. 
Elihu  Joslin  with  the  utmost  politeness. 
He  expressed  entire  willingness  to  go 
over  the  account  and  correct  any  mis- 
takes in  it  Indeed,  he  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  Mr.  Joslin  of  one  error  of 
thirty-one  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents, 
which  the  latter  at  once  made  right  As 
to  the  main  points  at  issue,  however, 
Mr.  Joslin  could  not  alter  the  amount. 
There  were  the  advances,  here  the  sales, 
there  the  charges,  here  the  credits.  As 
to  the  commissions  for  buying,  for  sell- 
ing, and  guaranteeing,  and  for  accept- 
ing, why,  let  him  consult  the  very  first 
houses  in  the  city,  the  very  first  He 
would  leave  it  to  Mr.  Burns  po  select  the 
house,  and  abide  by  its  decision. 

The  man  came  back  to  Bumsville 
completely  bamboozled.  Hiram  was 
present  in  Mr.  Biuns's  office  when  this 
report  was  made.  Mr.  Bums  received 
it  in  silence.  He  saw  at  once  how  his 
messenger  had  been  over-reached. 

When  the  latter  left  the  office  he 
turned  toward  Hiram  and  said : 

*'  This  is  an  unfortimate  business.' 

'I  want  to  ask  an  especial  favor  of 
joxf^  said  Hiram. 

*Whati8it?' 

*I  want  you  to  permit  me  to  go  to 
New-York  and  try  what  I  can  do.' 

*  Have  you  any  plan  V 

*'  I  can  not  say  I  have.  It  would  de- 
pend on  circumstances.' 

^Have  you  confidence  in  achieving 
something?' 
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*I  haye  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
wish  to  make  the  attempt* 

*  Well,  you  shall  go.' 

'  I  would  like  to  start  to-morrow.' 

*'  Very  well ;  come  to  mj  house  after 
tea  and  we  will  lode  over  the  papers.' 

*•  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sfr.' 

Mr.  Bums  started  to  leave  the  office ; 
he  opened  the  door  and  was  half  out ; 
th«i  he  turned. 

^  By  the  way,  Meeker,  come  and  take 
tea  with  me ;  we  will  then  be  ready  to 
go  at  <mce  into  the  accounts.' 

'  Thank  you,  air.' 

The  door  closed  and  Hiram  was  left 
alone.  What  a  moment  of  triumph,  as 
he  regarded  it ! 

'  Incited  to  the  house  at  last !  I  knew 
I  should  fetch  it  Let  us  see  .  .  .  very 
good  .  .  .  Now,  young  lady  .  .  .' 

The  murmurings  finally  became  in- 
audible as  Hiram  rose  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  stopping  occasion- 
ally, and  then  starting  rapidly  on. 

Mr.  Bums  proceeded  homeward,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  excitement  he  had 
raised  in  Hiram's  breast  Always  con- 
siderate and  just,  it  occurred  to  him 
since  he  had  requested  the  young  man 
to  come  to  his  house  on  business,  thus 
breaking  over  his  usual  rule,  that  he 
ought  to  ask  him  to  tea,  and  accordingly 
he  did  so.  He  announced  the  foct  to 
Sarah  as  he  entered  the  house.  He  was 
too  much  predccupied  to  observe  a  slight 
flush  rise  to  her  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 
She,  however,  only  replied : 

'  Any  thing  unusual,  father  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  Stevens  has  returned  from 
New-York,  accomplishing  nothing.  I 
.am  gomg  to  send  Meeker.  We  are  to 
look  over  matters  this  evening.' 

*  Indeed.  Do  you  think  he  can  do 
better  than  Stevens  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  think  so.  Besides,  he  waats 
to  go.     He  volunteered  to  go.' 

*  Is  it  possible?' 
'Why  not,  my  child?' 

'I  am  sure  I  don't  know;  it  semns 
strange.' 

*  Perhaps  it  does ;  but  I  confess  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  that  he  will 
bring  something  about' 


That  evoiing  the  appeanuice  of  the 
table  was  slightly  changed — ^not  enough 
to  attract  Mr.  Bums's  attention,  but  there 
was  a  greater  display  of  silver  than  usual, 
and  a  nicer  regard  to  airangement  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Sarah  herself 
The  casual  observer  would  not  notice  it^ 
one  <^  her  own  sex  woukL 

One  minute  past  the  appointed  time 
master  Hiram  arrived,  direct  firom  the 
office,  where  he  had  been  so  immersed 
in  accounts,  head  and  hands  so  fiill  of 
business,  as  almost  to  forget  the  tea-hour. 

Yes,  he  came  direct  fixMn  the  office. 
But  previously  he  had  stepped  to  his 
room,  and  widiout  '  dressing  up,'  or  ap- 
parently disturbing  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  his  wardrobe,  managed  to  make 
himself  especially  presentable.  In  short, 
he  had  done  just  what  Sarah  Bums  had 
done. 

I  wish  you  could  have  witnessed  the 
meeting  between  them.  You  would 
have  thought  Hiram  in  the  habit  of 
going  all  his  life  to  the  house,  instead 
of  entering  it  for  the  first  time.  No  for- 
wardness, though,  no  assumption,  yet 
entire  fireedom  firom  awkwardness  or 
embarrassment 

Sarah,  on  her  part,  received  him  with 
a  pleasant  lady-like  greeting,  quite  un- 
conscious, as  we  have  already  intimated, 
of  having  given  Hiram  any  cause  of  of- 
fense. 

Various  topics  were  discussed:  the 
condition  of  the  Sunday-school,  the 
health  of  the  clergyman,  the  high  water 
at  Slab  City,  the  lecture  of  the  cele- 
brated Charles  Bei^amin  Bruce,  the 
prospects  of  the  Lyceum,  the  new  town- 
haU. 

Mr.  Bums  said  but  little.  It  was  very 
unusual  to  see  him  engrossed  with  any 
business  matter  to  the  exclusion  of  social 
enjoyments.  Wm  he  thinking  of  busi- 
ness altogether  ?  Occasionally  and  un- 
consciously his  eye  would  glance  fitnn 
his  daughter  to  Hiram  and  then  back 
again.  Little  did  he  know,  little  could 
he  guess  what  was  passing  in  that 
crafty,  scheming  brain  —  else  .  .  . 

Mr.  Bums  was  called  out  for  a  few 
moments  just  as  tea  was  concluded. 
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*Sa,'  exclaimed  Siurah  suddenly,  'you 
are  gmug  to  New-Tork  V 

'How  do  you  know  that?*  returned 
Hiram. 

'How  do  I  kn6w  it?  Are  you  not 
aware  that  I  know  eoery  thing  going 
on  ?    I  was  yery  jealous  of  you  at  first* 

•Of  me?' 

'Tes,  for  depriying  me  of  my  situa- 
tion.* 

'  Tou  speak  in  riddles.* 

'Did  you  not  know  /  was  father*s 
'confidential  clerk*  before  you  cut  me 
out?* 

'Indeed  I  did  not  If  I  had,  I  should 
never  have  presumed  to  oflTer  my  serv- 
ices.' 

'I  suppose  it  was  well  you  did. 
Some  time  I  will  tell  you  what  I  used  to 
do.  But  father  talks  to  me  about  every 
thing  just  as  ever.  Oh  I  I  hope  you  can 
do  something^  with  that  Mr.  JosUn.  Do 
you  think  you  can  ? ' 

'I  hope  so;  I  shall  try,  and — '  (he 
hesitated,  looked  down,  and  blushed  — 
consummate  actor  that  he  was)  — '  and 
all  the  harder  now  that  I  find  you  take 
such  an  interest  in  it* 

'  Oh !  thank  you,*  replied  Sarah. 

[There  was  the  slightest  perceptible 
hauteur  in  her  tone,  and  the  slightest 
perceptible  drawing  in  from  her  pre- 
vious pleasant,  free  manner — only  the 
sl^htest] 

'For,'  continued  Hiram,  lifting  his 
eyes  and  looking  at  her  boldly,  as  if  not 
notidng  the  remark,  'if  you  take  so 
much  interest  in  my  mission,  you  will 


be  forced  to  feel  some  sort  of  interest  in 
me.* 

'  If  you  snceeed^  why,  I  will  say  yes,* 
replied  Sarah,  with  entire  good  humor. 
'If  you  do  not ' 

'I  accept  the  alternative,*  inter- 
rupted Hiram,  '  but  do  not  forget  your 
pledge.* 

Here  Mr.  Bums  came  in,  and  the  two 
proceeded  at  once  to  business.  He  did 
not  see  Sarah  again. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  Hiram  left 
the  house.  With  Mr.  Bums's  aid  he  had 
mastered  the  whole  subject,  accounts 
and  aU.  He  was  happy.  Once  as  he 
walked  idong  he  turned  and  cast  his  eyes 
up  at  the  window.  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  the  look  whidi  flitted  across 
his  &ce.  He  nodded  significantiy,  and 
went  on  his  way. 

Louisa  Hawkins  opened  the  door  for 
him  the  moment  he  put  his  foot  on  the 
step. 

'  Where  have  you  been  ?  *  she  whis- 
pered, 'I  was  so  frightened.  I  per- 
suaded them  to  go  to  bed.  Did  you 
think  I  would  be  waiting  for  you  ?  * 

'  I  was  sure  of  it,  Lily.* 

'  You  were,  weren't  you  ?  *  ^ 

They  went  in  and  sat  half  an  hour  in 
the  parlor  together.  But  Hiram  gave 
her  no  inkling  of  where  he  passed  the 
evening. 

The  next  day  our  hero  started  for 
New- York.  Of  his  adventures  there, 
and  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Elihu 
Joslin,  we  will  speak  in  another  chapter. 


KENTUCKY. 

The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground  of  yore, 
Kentucky,  thou  art  that  once  more. 
But  where  is  he  who  gave  the  name — 
The  Indian  ?    Lost  like  meteor's  flame ! 
Gone,  as  the  bandits  soon  shall  be,  . 
Who  brought  the  name  again  to  thee ! 
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Life  and  Letterb  of  Waskinotow  Ibvi»g. 

By  Pierre  Irving.    Vol.  II.    New-York : 

G.  P.  Patnam.    Boston:  A.  K.  Loring. 

186S. 

We  have  perused  this  second  Tolume 
of  ^Irring's  Life  and  Letters'  with  ercn 
greater  relish  than  the  first,  and  return 
sincere  thanks  to  its  editor  for  the  seal 
and  skill  shown  in  his  work.  Sudi 
compilations,  when  not  ^wy  well  done, 
are  proverbiallj  duU ;  it  is  therefore  the 
highest  complhnent  which  we  can  pay 
to  say  that  the  work  thus  fiur  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  We  have  in  it,  as 
in  the  brilliant  memoir  of  some  great 
man  of  the  world,  constantly  recurring 
glimpses  of  world-wide  celebrities,  pic- 
tures of  travel,  bits  of  gossip  of  people 
in  whom  every  body  is  interested,  the 
whole  interwoven  with  the  kindliest  and 
most  genial  traits  of  character.  If  Ir- 
ving's  works  are  essential  to  every  li- 
brary, it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth 
that  the  ' Life  and  Letters'  are  quite  as 
inseparable  firom  the  works  themselves. 

Batabd  Taylor's  Wobks.  Nobthkric  Trav- 
el. New-York:  Q.P.Putnam.  Boston: 
A.  K.  Loring. 

WrrHiN  a  few  years  the  tide  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  American  travel  has  flown 
far  more  than  of  old  over  Scandinavia,  a 
land  so  little  known  as  to  bear  a  prestige 
of  strange  mystery  to  many.  Books  of 
travel  describing  it  are  comparatively 
rare ;  it  has  not,  like  C^ermany  or  Eng- 
land, been  *done  to  death,'  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  a  good  book  describing 
it,  like  this  of  Taylor's,  has  a  peculiar 
charm  of  fi^shness  and  of  novelty.  In 
it,  as  in  every  volume  of  his  travels, 
Bayard  Taylor  gives  us  the  impression 
that  the  country  in  question  is  his  spe- 
cialty and  fiivorite,  the  result  being  a 
thoroughly  genial   account  of  all   he 


saw.  Readers  not  familiar  with  this 
series  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  as 
regards  typography,  illustration,  and 
binding,  it  is  in  all  respects  elegant, 
though  furnished  at  an  extremely  mod- 
erate price. 

Enwiir  Bbothbrtoft.    By  Theodore  Win- 
throp.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1862. 

To  a  certain  extent  novels  are  like 
dishes ;  while  there  is  no  dispute  as  to 
the  surpassing  excellence  <^  a  few,  the 
minority  are  prized  differently,  according 
to  individual  tastes.  Public  opinion  has 
unanimously  rated  the  Winthrop  novels 
highly,  some  readers  preferring  *  Cecil 
Dreeme,'  while  to  judge  by  the  press, 
it  would  seem  that  *  Edwin  Brothertoft ' 
best  pleases  the  minority.  It  is  certainly 
a  book  of  marked  character,  and  full  of 
good  local  historical  color.  The  author 
had  one  great  merit — he  studied  firom 
life  and  truth,  and  did  not  rehash  what 
he  had  read  in  other  novels,  as  do  the 
majority  of  story-tellers  at  the  present 
day,  when  a  romance  which  is  not  cram- 
med with  palpable  apings  of  *  Jane  Eyre' 
and  '  Adam  Bede '  is  becoming  a  rarity. 
In  *  Edwin  Brothertoft'  we  have  a  single 
incident — as  in  *  John  Brent' — the  rescue 
of  a  captive  damsel  by  a  dashing  *  raid,' 
as  the  nucleus,  around  which  are  defUy 
woven  in  many  incidents,  characters,  and 
scenes,  all  well  set  forth  in  the  vigorous 
style  of  a  young  writer  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  his  own  work.  That  he  is 
sometimes  rather  weakly  grotesque,  as 
in  his  sporting  with  the  n^ro  dialect, 
which  in  the  person  of  a  servant  he  af- 
fects to  discard  and  yet  resumes,  is  a 
trifle.  That  he  shows  throughout  the 
noblest  sympathies  and  instincts  of  a 
gentleman,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  coe- 
mopolite  is,  however,  something  which 
can  not  be  too  highly  praised,  since  it  is 
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tbeae  in^Bcfttions  which  lend  a  grace  and 
a  glory  to  all  that  Winthrop  wrote. 
Nobleue  oblige  seeflds  to  have  been  the 
great  ccniBciousness  of  his  nature,  and  he 
therefore  presented  m  his  life  and  writ- 
ings tiiat  high  type  of  a  genUeman  by 
hvhh  and  cultore)  who  without  lowering 
himself  one  whit,  was  a  refbrmer,  a  pro- 
gressiye,  yes,  a  'radical'  in  all  things 
where  he  oono^yed  that  the  root  to  be 
extiscted  was  a  great  truth. 

In  many  things  '  Bdwin  Brothertoft ' 
is  most  appropriate  to  these  our  times, 
since  its  scenes  are  laid  in  that  Rerolu- 
tionary  War  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  of 
which  this  of  the  present  day  is,  in  fiuit, 
a  repetition.  We  feel  in  its  every  page 
the  anxiety  and  interest  of  war,  an 
Amearican  war  for  the  right,  sweeping 
along  through  trials  and  scnrrows.  To 
characterize  it  in  few  words,  we  may 
say  that  in  it  the  author  reminds  us  of 
Cooper,  but  displays  more  genius  and 
life  than  Cooper  ever  did. 

Oct  OF  Hn  Head.   By  T.  B.  Aldrich.    New- 
Tork.    Carleton. 

It  is  said  that  the ' grotesque'  romance 
isgoingoutof&shion;  if  this  be  so,  the 
beautiftil  and  quaint  collection  of  inter- 
woren  fimdes  before  us  proves  that  in 
literature  as  in  horticulture,  the  best 
blooDB  of  certain  species  are  of  the  lat- 
est Strange,  indeed,  is  the  conception 
of  this  work — the  fimded  biography  of 
one  literally  *  out  of  his  head,'  who  im- 
agines himself  surrounded  by  a  world  of 
people  who  act  very  singularly.  Mad- 
men are  never  ordinary ;  therefore  the 
writer  has  not,  while  setting  forth  the 
most  extraordinary  fancies,  once  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  the  probable.  This 
was  A  bold  stroke  of  genius  in  the  very 
inception,  and  it  is  developed  with  a 
subtle  tact  which  csuk  hardly  &il  to 
daim  the  cordial  admiration  of  the  most 
carping  critic.  It  is  true  that  in  using 
the  strange  aberrations  of  a  lunatic  as 
material  for  romance,  Aldrich  has  pro- 
voked comparison  with  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  writers ;  and  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  has  mei  them  evenly,  and 
that  too  without  in  any  particular  incur- 


ring the  duiTge  of  plagiarism.  But  had 
the  thema  of  the  work  been  less  ingen- 
ious or  striking,  its  defocts  would  have 
been  unnoticed  among  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures, the  unconscious  breathings  of  poe- 
try, and  the  sweet  caprices  which  twine 
around  the  strange  plot,  as  the  tendrils 
and  leaves  of  the  vine  cover  over,  yet  in- 
dicate by  their  course  the  £uitastic  twin- 
ings  of  the  parent  vine.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  that  we  commend  this  most  agree- 
able work  to  our  readers.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  *  Pdre  Antoine's  Date  Palm ' 
which  has  attained  so  great  a  popularity, 
and  several  other  foscinating  tales  by 
Aldrich,  are  incorporated  into  the  pre- 
sent volume  as  the '  library '  of  the  hero. 

Lbs  Mzsebablbs.    HI.  Marios.    By  Yiotor 
Hugo.    New-York:  Carleton. 

*SiTBB  an'  didn't  I  tell  ye  I  was  t^poor 
scholar,'  said  the  young  Irish  sham-stu- 
dent-beggar to  the  gentleman  who  re- 
ftised  him  alms  because  he  could  not 
read.  In  the  same  strain,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  Victor  Hugo  might  reply  to  the 
wearied  readers  of  these  tales:  'Why, 
do  they  not  call  themselves  miserable  ?' 
Miserable  indeed  is  the  'Marius'  install- 
ment now  before  us — a  mere  sensation 
plot,  brilliantly  patched  here  and  there 
wkh  the  purpurmu  p€mnu»^  or  purple 
rag  of  a  bit  of  imperial  or  later  history, 
'coached'  up  for  die^lay,  but  fklling 
lamentably  into  what  undor  any  other 
name  would  be  caUed  a  gross  imitation 
of  Eugdne  Sue.  The  point  of  ^e  pre- 
sent volume,  to  which  its  scenes  tend, 
is,  of  course,  a  robb^s  den — a  decoyed 
victim — the  police  in  waiting,  and  a  tre- 
mendous leap  from  a  window — ^the  whole 
suggesting  Mr.  Boordcaulf  s  moral  sen- 
sational drama,  or  rather  its  French 
originals,  to  an  amusing  extent  Still 
the  geniut  of  the  author,  always  erratic, 
of  course,  is  shown  in  more  than  one 
chapter.  The  trials  and  sufferings  of 
*Marius,'  and  his  noble  independence  of 
character,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  and 
widely  differing  traits  of  his  friends  the 
students  are  set  forth  with  great  spirit, 
and  with  the  intention  of  a  good  purpose. 
Victor  Hugo  is  in  all  his  works  unequal 
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unless  we  except  ^Hahs  of  leeland,* 
which  is  completely  tnshj  throu^^out ; 
but  ha  was  nerer  more  so  than  in  *  The 
Miserables.'  We  hare  spoken  of  this 
third  part  as  though  its  first  title  were 
an  illustration  of  Uie  nomen  et  omen  so 
'  much  believed  in  of  okL  We  may  add 
thai  like  the  Mo%$  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
it  has  simply  an  «  too  much, 

Thb  Flt-iko  Dutohmah.  By  John  G.  Saxe. 
lUoBtrated.    New-York:  Carleton.    1862. 

An  amusing  little  series  of  {nctures, 
drawn  and  written,  setting  forth  the  ac- 
cidents which  befell  a  ^Dutchman*  in 
catching  a  fly. 

Thb  P0KM8  OF  Abthub  Hugh  Clouoh.  With 
a  Memoir.  By  Charies  EUot  Norton.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  <&  Fields.    1862. 

Abthitr  Hugh  Clouoh  was  an  English 
gentleman  of  high  university  education 
and  honors,  and  gifted  with  liberal  and 
progressive  views  in  politics,  who^  after 
distinguishing  himself  somewhat  in  his 
native  land^  resided  for  one  year  in  this 
country  as  an  instructor  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  On  returning  to  England  to  take 
a  place  in  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council,  he  wrote:  *I  am 
rather  unwilling  to  be  re-Englished  after 
once  attaining  that  higher  transatlantic 
development  However,  il/aut  $  ^y  iou- 
mettrt,  I  presume,  though  I  fear  I  am 
embarked  in  the  foundering  ship.  I 
hope  to  heaven  you'll  get  rid  of  slavery, 
and  then  I  shouldnH  fear  but  you  would 
really  ^go  ahead '  in  the  long  run.  As 
for  us  and  our  inveterate  feudalism,  it  is 
not  h<q[>eAiL' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  an  English 
poet  with  such  feelings  must  be,  if  not 
vigorous,  liberal,  and  original,  at  least 
ambitious  of  bec(»ning  such,  and  this 
Clough  is.  A  vigorous  naturalism,  such 
as  is  becoming  half  the  religion  and  all 
the  art  of  the  scholars  and  thinkers 


of  the  {Hresent  day,  inspires  every  page. 
Tiuthfiil  yet  picturesque,  he  is  more 
than  pleasant  to  read,  he  is  good  to 
tkinh,  and  most  relishing  to  feel  with. 
Had  he  been  a  meaner  mind,  he  would 
have  been  a  mere  Adam  Bede-ish  pre* 
Raffitelite  in  word-painting — ^the  Be4hie 
of  Taber-na-vudich,'  the  first  poem  in 
this  volume  is  often  photogn^hic  in  its 
rural  views,  as  well  as  in  its  chaimeiers. 
As  it  is,  literal  nature  is  to  him  material 
for  firesh  brave  thou^t  Through  all 
his  poems,  owing  to  this  simple  vigorous 
tnith,  and  an  innate  sense  of  refinement, 
he  rises  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
^  sweet-pretty  *  Miss  Nancy  Coventry  Pat- 
mores  or  spasmodic  Alexander  Smiths 
or  other  cotemporary  English  stuff  of 
later  poetry. 

England  has  of  late  years  deluged  and 
wearied  us  so  much  with  thousand  times 
told  tales  of  herself  and  her  sociid  life, 
and  her  writers  have  run  so  exceedin^y 
in  ruts,  that  there  are  few  really  thhik- 
ing  men  in  America  who  have  not  b^un 
to  tire  woefully  of  her  endless  novels  and 
worn-out  poetry.  We  could  write  against 
the  whole  ^eonnu^  eonnu^^  and  at  the 
end  a  ^  deliver  us ' — ^fitmi  evil  it  mi^t  be, 
certainly  fi-om  no  great  temptation.  Let 
the  world  believe  it — it  will  some  day — 
English  thought  is  at  present  exhausted, 
stagnant,  and  imitative.  It  is  cursed 
with  mannerism,  even  as  the  Chinese 
are  cursed,  and  every  honest  man  of 
mind  knows  it.  In  such  a  state  of  na- 
tional art  it  is  cheeriul  to  o|>en  a  volume 
like  these  poems,  in  which  one  hears,  as 
it  were,  the  first  lark-notes  of  an  early 
dawn  and  sees  firom  afar  a  few  ^eams 
ei  morning  red.  It  is  not  the  fidl  )if^ 
nor  the  great  poetry  whidi  reforms  and 
awakes  naticms,  but  it  is  the  forenumer 
in  many  things  d  such,  and  will  be  read 
with  great  pleasure  by  those  who  long 
for  some  feint  realisadon  of  the  ijreat 
Nature-Art  of  the  future. 
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It  is  erident  enough  that  all  quegtions 
between  Nortii  and  South  must  settle 
themaelyes,  should  the  war  only  go  far 
4n»ugh,  When  it  comes  to  the  strug- 
^  for  life ;  to  the  last  most  desperate 
effort  on  either  side  for  political  and  per- 
sonal existence,  then  people  will  b^in 
to  open  their.ejes  to  the  &ct  that  the 
one  who  conquers  must  conquer  effect- 
ually, and  hold  the  yanquisbed  at  utter 
will  Very  few  among  us  have  as  yet 
realized  tids  extreme  case  as  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  have  done  a  thousand 
times.  We  who  lived  at  home,  have, 
looking  at  the  late  wars  of  Europe,  im- 
agined that  Hhearmy*  might  beat  or  be 
beaten,  but  that  'tiie  country '  and  the 
mass  of  its  in-dwdlers  would  remainim- 
harmed.  We  have  not  seen  cities  cap- 
tured, fiirms  laid  waste,  and  experienced 
the  horrors  of  war;  When  it  comes  to 
that,  the  case  becomes  desperate,  and 
nothing  is  left  at  last  but  unconditicmal 
victory  or  defeat  Had  we  done  so,  we 
should  have  *gone  to  extremes.' 

The  South  has  begun  the  war,  dared 
its  terrors,  encountered  them,  and  be- 
come desperate.  It  is  win  or  lose  with 
them.  We  too,  with  every  loss  gather 
fresh  strength.  Ere  long  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  every  man  in  the  Federal 
Union  capaUe  of  bearing  arms  sum- 
moned to  the  field,  and  that  less  by  Ex- 
ecutive command  t^an  by  an  individual 
sense  of  duty,  or  dread.  Our  people 
have  learned  very  dowly  indeed  what 
disasters  may  be&U  them  in  case  of  de- 
feat, but  they  are  gradually  coming  to 
the  knowledge,  and  are  displaying  a  rap- 
idly advancing  energy  of  interest  and 
of  action.  They  have  immediate  and 
terrible  disasters  finom  hostile  armies  to 
repel,  and  th^y  have  to  apprehend  in 
the  future' audi  a  picture  of  ruin  and 


dis<»ganization  as  the  result  of  seces- 
sion as  no  one  can  bear  to  contemplate. 
We  are  coming  to  it,  and  may  as  well 
make  up  our  minds  at  once  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  to  be  a  Southern  rule  in  the 
North  or  *  North^n  *  rule  over  the  South 
— ^if  we  may  call  that  'Northern*  which 
means  simply  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  applied  to  all  States,  and  of 
justice  as  recognized  by  all  nations.  He 
must  be  blind  who  can  not  see  that  it 
is  to  this  extreme  stage  of  war  to  the 
knife  that  we  are  rapidly  advandng,  and 
that  its  result  is  fiur  more  likely  to  be 
complete  ccmquest  than  reconciliation. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  waiting 
for  the  crisis  of  the  fever  to  be  passed 
before  they  intervene.  The  sympathy 
of  England  is  in  great  measure  with  the 
South ;  yet  England  may  well  doubt  the 
expediency  of  any  partial  interference. 
This  tremendous  North  can  yet  send  forth 
another  million  if  needs  must  be,  and 
still  leave  those  who  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  and  stem  resolve  in  their  hearts 
would  plant  and  weave  and  work  to 
sustain  the  sddiers  a-field.  When  it 
comes  to  this  death-struggle — when  we 
begin  to  live  in  the  war  and  for  the  war 
alone — where  can  the  foe  be?  They 
have  long  since  sunk  in  great  measure 
from  the  social  condition  of  peace  into 
that  olden-time  state  of  Aill  war,  when 
as  in  Sparta,  or  Rome,  in  her  early  days 
all  things  in  life  were  done  solely  with 
referenoe  to  maintaining  the  army.  Wi^ 
us  it  has  been — is  as  yet — very  differ- 
eoL  The  voice  of  the  highly-paid  ope- 
ra-singer is  still  heard  in  our  large  cities 
— Newport  and  Saratoga  never  saw 
gayer  seasons  than  those  of  1862 — 
splendor  and  luxury  are  still  the  life  of 
thousands,  and  even  yet  ^ere  exists  in 
the  North  a  large  political  party  who 
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are  so  &r  firom  feeling  that  there  is  any 
desperation  inrolved  as  to  still  dally  and 
coquet  with  the  political  principles  of 
the  enemy,  and  talk  largely  of  compro- 
mise. When  it  comes  to  the  bitter  end, 
these  trivial,  superficial,  temporary  men 
will,  we  believe,  in  most  cases,  be 
changed  into  good  citizens,  for  necessity 
is  a  hard  master. 

For  surely  as  we  live  it  is  approach- 
ing ;  the  terrible  struggle  of  rule  or  nun, 
which  so  few  have  dared  to  anticipate. 
We  have  ever  been  so  free  from  tre- 
mendous crises  <^  life  and  death  tiiat 
even  with  a  war  devouring  scores  of 
thousands  of  our  best  men,  very  few 
have  realized  what  we  mutt  come  to 
with  a  brave  and  desperate  foe.  Union 
victories  may  defer  such  a  struggle  — 
and  God  grant  that  they  have  such 
result !  — but  in  case  they  do  not,  what 
hope  remains  for  our  fbe  ?  They  have 
fought  well,  they  are  wflling  to  hang  out 
the  black  flag ;  but  what  then  ?  They 
have  not  and  can  not  establish  a  real 
superiority  of  strength,  and  yet  have 
voluntarily  forced  upon  a  stronger  oppo- 
nent a  war  which  must  become  deadly. 

The  tremendous  enthusiasm  which 
spread  over  the  country  on  the  last  day 
of  August,  1862,  was  after  all  only  an 
awakening.  The  extraordinary  volun- 
tary response  to  President  Lincoln's 
calls  for  six  hundred  thousand  men  was 
merely  a  beginning.  The  South,  in 
proportion  to  its  strength  did  as  much 
Iqpg  ago.  But  the  ball  is  rolling  on  and 
the  storm  grows  more  terrible.  We 
have  great  trials,  probably,  still  before 
us,  but  let  no  one  despair.  Out  of  our 
agony  and  our  desperation  mu9t  come 
victory — a  dire  and  terrible  victory  it 
may  be  for  us  all  — but  it  will  be  over- 
whelming, and  after  that  victory  there 
will  be  left  no  strength  in  the  South  to 
lift  a  hand. 

And  in  those  days  the  different  prin* 
ciples  involved  in  this  war  will  have 
forced  tiiemselves  so  fiercely  to  a  result 
that  those  who  contended  for  them  will 
seem  to  have  acted  almost  as  vainly  as 
those  who  were  such  children  as  to  re- 


sist them.  What  will  become  of  the 
Negro  if  the  South  strives  to  the  death, 
dragging  the  North  down  on  and  after 
it !  What'  became  of  Swfdom  during 
the  Thirty  Tears'  War  and  the  other 
desperate  and  exhausting  wars  which 
followed  it  ?  What  will  become  of  Cot- 
ton if  new  Hiaffkets  are  opened,,  as  they 
must  be  ?  England  has  not  realized,  as 
we  are  beginning  to  do,  that  there  is 
not,  can  not,  and  wHI  not  be  a  timet, 
when  both  combatants,  mutually  wea- 
ried, must  let  go.  Men  do  not  weaiy  of 
war ;  the  new  generation  grows  up  fiercer 
than  its  &thers.  The  sooner  England 
begins  to  plant  hmr  cotton  in  Jamaica, 
and  Asia  Minor  and  India,  tiie  better  it 
will  be  fbr  her.  Unless  we  gain  some 
extraordhiary  Union  victories  this  au- 
tumn, there  will  be  but  little  cotton 
planted  next  year  in  Dixie. 

We  are  becoming  too  strong  and  fierce 
fbr  intervention.  These  be  the  dayB  of 
iron-clads  and  of  great  armies.  ,  Before 
England  and  France  engage  m  war  with 
a  desperate  nation  Mke  ours,  it  will  be 
well  to  think  twice.  And  we  are  not 
at  the  end  yet 

Every  man  and  woman  in  tiie  North 
may  as  well,  therefore,  be  warned  be- 
times, and  give  all  his  and  her  aid  to 
ibrwar^ng  this  war.  It  will  not  avaS 
to  be  feeble,  or  lukewarm,  or  indifferent, 
to  wish  it  wen  and  do  nothing,  to  give  a 
little  or  dribble  out  mere  kind  wishes. 
Every  one's  property  is  at  stake,  or  will 
be,  and  the  sooner  we  go  to  work  in 
ri^t  earnest  the  better.  Had  we  one 
year  ago  done  what  we  are  even  now 
doing— had  we  sprung  up  Mke  a  grizzly 
bear  on  a  buffido,  and  given  it  for  its 
insolent  kick  a  sudden,  tremendous 
blow,  tearing  through  its  very  heart,  we 
should  not  have  dragged  out  a  year  of 
doubt  It  is  our  curse  tiiat  we  are 
always  *  just  a  little '  behind  the  »iemy 
in  enthusiasm.  In  due  time  we  shall  be 
in  the  struggle  for  Kfo — the  faster  we 
advance,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

On  and  on  and  on !  We  are  march- 
ing on,  and  will  we,  nOl  we,  must  conquer 
or  perish. 
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'  Ye  motm tains  thAi  «ae  i^  4is«cend  to  tb<} 

fthore 
afttst  view  i]«  iM  vifltOfH  or  view  u»  no  more  ! ' 

Tt  is  written  that  North-America  is  to 
rise  purified  1  rcgeworated^  and  perfectly 
free  from  the  most  tremendous  anil 
probablj  exhaustive  struggle  in  historj, 
BelJere  it,  jou  who  live  in  it  —  prcmon- 
itu^^  premunitus —  "^forcvrarncd  is  to  be 
fgrearniedJ 


If  President  Lincoln  were  to  call  out 
0terp  man  in  the  North  capable  of  hoar- 
ifig  arms  —  according  to  metlieal  judg- 
ment ^^  between  tlie  ages  of  sLxtecn  and 
eiity,  there  wotiM  be  less  difficulty  in 
ttiembUng  them  than  iti  drafting  a  mi- 
nority. If  it  were  once  realized  that 
Orll  must  gOf  all  wouM  go^  and  with  rare 
eieeptioos,  right  cheerfully.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  dread  of  battle  and  the 
trifty  of  camp-life  which  keep  men  liAck 
lis  the  idea  that  there  should  be  any 
cxcimpt^  Unless  the  six  hundred  thou- 
sand be  speedily  brought  into  the  field, 
and  unless  wiien  once  there,  they  secure 
«6  a  Bpeedy  victory,  the  itoice  of  the 
whale  country  will  cry  out  for  a  general 
and  uneicepted  conscTiptioii. 

And  if  so  —  why,  then,  hurrah  for  it  I. 
Lei  us  show  Europe  and  histoiy  how 
ftr  a  great  nation  can  go  for  a  gr^at 
truth  and  for  its  rights.  Why  should 
we  not  nil  arise  in  tremondotis  power 
as  whole  races  rose  of  ohl^  and  trample 
to  the  dust  tht.'^  insolent,  slaveliolding, 
Ilberty-defyiug  foe  to  us  aud  to  the  holi- 
est rights  of  man  ?  Such  an  uprising 
would  be  worthy  of  us  ^  it  would  rank 
as  the  noblest  deed  of  history-^it  would 
caat  &eah  lustre  on  the  name,  already 
great,  of  our  noble  President- — it  would 
be  unparalleled  in  grandeur,  in  daring, 
and  in  majesty*  Its  very  greatness 
would  thrill  the  people  and  intfpire  them 
to  do  each  man  his  utmost L  Hurrah  for 
the  onward  march  of  the  milliorrs  I 

Watch  the  times  well,  Father  Abra- 
ham—  and  the  instant  that  the  time 
ComeB,  call  for  us  alL  You  arc  not 
a&aid  of  great  measure's  —  neither  are 
your  people.  What  a  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  led  such  a  movement  —  what  a 


glory  it  would  be  ibr  evtry  man  who 

marched  in  the  great  uprising, 
Lt^t  uA  continue  by  sluing  i 

*  TEELAWE^T,' 

6bnl]  Freedom  droop  nad  die 
Arid  wo  BtAiid  idle  by, 
When  cc^imtlews  mill  ions  yet  iiabom 
\V  ill  aak  tlio  rouson  why  i 

If  for  her  fl.aj^  oij  high, 

You  bravt'ly  %lit  and  dit?^ 

Bb  BDTe  tluit  God  on  his  great  roll 

Will  miirk  iliu  ten*on  why. 

But  should  yoti  baj*tly  fly, 
SvartU  by  the  buttlc-cry, 
Thian  dovrn  tJirQugli  all  (&tufM.'rt;y 
You*Il  hear  the  rcaeon  why. 


*  Great  0/iion  victory!  *  cried  a  little 
newsboy,  lately^  through  the  streets  of 
a  certain  village,  wherein  we  wv^q  ^  over- 
nighting,* as  the  Germans  say>  He  had 
not  well  learned  orthoepy,  and  held  that 
if-n,  un,  was  to  be  pronoimced  as  in 
*  unctuous.^  Still  there  are  pome  di"oll 
Boimds  to  be  extracted  from  Uie  word — 
witnoi^s  the  following  song  in  which  by 
a  sUght  modulation  of  sound  the  word 
Union  is  made  a  war-cry  to  advance  i 

DE^CAMPINQ  BOKG, 

U^ni-on — ^OQ  an^  I  on  ! 
It's  time  thut  yon  arid  I  were  gone ; 
Gona  U>  %ht  with  cdl  our  aiiglit, 
And  drive  tli(j  ri^hi^H  loft  and  nj^ht ; 
There  h  Uacle  S&m,  and  I  am  Sam' a  Son, 
Aud  vVll  cnifih  the  Philifltines  with  you  an' 
I  ou. 

OBORim. 

U-ni'On — you  an*  1  on  I  ' 

It'£  time  that  yon  p^*  I  were  ^nc3. 

U-nt-oa^  are  y^ti  nigh,  on  J 

It's  time  we  w*3ro  iLere,  and  the  fight  were 

won; 
0  Old  BamBon  I  yea  never  knew  ♦ 

Wlmt  this  Sam's  son,  whon  ho  tries,  eon  dO  { 
Yotir  jaw^hone  miLtliJ  the  enetny  flee — 
They  sludl  walk  jiiw-boae  from  Tenneftsve. 
U-ni-on  —  jou  auM  on  I 
It^*  tuue  thttt  yon  an*  I  were  gone. 

Reader,  if  the  great  cal!  should  come, 
drafting  the  whole  North,  why,  pack  up 
your  blankets  and  travel,  light  of  heart, 
remembering  that  when  you  are  there, 
the  seeejision-pool  of  rebelhon  must '  dry 
up'  in  a  hurry. 
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Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  degree 
of  complicity  in  which  the  confedisrates 
were  gniltj  in  stirring  up  savages  against 
us.  Ina*Secesh*poemwhich  *DeBow' 
declares  to  be  among  the  best  which 
belong  to  the  war,  we  find  the  following, 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
Indian  interest : 

*  Oar  women  bavo  hung  their  harps  away, 

And  they  scowl  on  your  brutal  bands, 
While  the  nimble  poignard  daree  the  day 

In  their  dear  defiant  hands ; 
They  will  strip  their  tresses  to  string  our 
bows 
Ere  the  Northern  sun  is  set ; 
There*8  fhlth  in  their  unrelenting  woes, 
There's  life  in  the  old  land  yet.» 

Now  it  is  very  evident  that  if  the 
author  of  the  lyric  was  not  describing 
Indian  squaws  when  he  alluded  to  the 

*  scowling'  females  whose  *  nimble  poig- 
nards  dare  the  day,'  he  certainly  ought 
to  have  been.  But  the  allusi(m  to  '  the 
bows,'  settles  the  matter.  Bows  and 
arrows  are  not  used  in  the  confederate 
army,  though  they  are  by  Albert  Pike's 
Indians  —  enough  said. 

But  if  the  secessionists  mill  come 
North,  and  hemp  should  give  out,  we 
may  find  a  new  application,  with  a  slight 
alteration  to  the  verse  in  question.  For 
then  our  women  of  the  North  may 
*  Strip  their  tresses  to  string  your  beaux.' 

And  serve  'em  right,  too.  That's  alL 
But  really,  if  this  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
first  magazine  of  the  South,  one  of  the 
hMt  of  Southern  poems,  what  must  the 

*  common  sort'  be  ? ' 


GONE. 

BT  H.   L.   SFBNOXB. 


Goirs !  the  South  winds  come  again, 
Sweeping  over  hill  and  plain. 
Murmuring  through  the  sombre  pines, 
Singing  o'er  the  budding  vines, 
Bringing  with  them  birds  that  sing 
All  the  glories  of  the  spring ; 
But  they  bring  not  back  to  me 
The  boy  without  whose  smile  earth's  smiles 
I  never  see. 

His  bed  the  wood-nymphs  strow 
With  all  the  flowers  that  blow, 
And  the  sweet  tones  of  their  minim  harps 
His  quiet  slumbers  lull ; 


For  Nature  was  his  joy, 
And  he  was  Nature's  toy : 
Where  sleeps  the  peerless  boy. 
She  scatters  with  a  lavish  hand 
The  bright,  the  beautiful. 

He  reigns,  though  lost  to  sight  I 

Through  the  long  day  and  night 

Is  his  sweet  influenoe  shed 

Around  the  paths  I  tread : 

He  is  not  lost  —  ah  !  no  —  he  is  not  dead. 

Not  dead  I  his  voice  I  hear 

When  South  winds  murmur  near ; 

I  feel,  when  stars  arise, 

His  soft  and  loring  eyes, 

And  from  the  forest  flower 

His  face  at  evening  hour 

Smiles  on  me  as  of  <^d. 

And  dreamily  my  nedc  his  tiny  arms  enfold. 

Not  lost  to  joy,  but  lost  to  pain. 
Which  never  shall  he  foel  again ; 
Earth's  acrid  fruits  he  shall  not  taste. 
And  wrong  it  were  to  chide  the  haste 
With  which  he  left  this  barren  field, 
That  with  its  flowers  so  few,  so  many  thorns 
doth  yield. 

I  can  not  mourn  my  king,  for  his 

Still,  still  the  kingdom  is. 

And  the  cares  which  earth-bred  kings  annoy, 

No  more  disturb  my  king  —  my  boy. 


,    Do  you  smoke?    If  so,  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

IS  SMOKING  BENEFICIAL? 

Leaning  from  the  balcony  of  the  old  hotel 
at  Stresa,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  old 
hotel  kept  by  Pi^a  Bolangaro,  and  watching 
the  sunset  over  Isola  Bella  and  the  lake, 
my  friend  Blome  knocked  away  the  ashes 
from  his  Vevay  segar  —  wretdied  segars 
those — and  dreamily  gazed  at  ^e  beauttful 
•cene  before  him. 

FtMo  Bofhwa^  as  Ihey  wrote  its  name  in 
the  bill,  was  not  a  bad  wine ;  a  bottle  of  H 
assisted  imagination  as  a  peroiifleio&-oapdoe8 
the  powder  in  your  rifle.  In  the  present 
case  it  also  brought  on  an  exploeicm,  for  as 
Blome  knocked  off  the  segaivaahes  for  the 
second  time,  he  heard  a  loud  exclamation 
from  a  balcony  on  the  primo  fiano  below 
him.  He  looked  down.  Tou  have  seen,  I 
have  seen,  all  the  world  has  seen  the  Italian 
woman  of  puntings  and  engravings— black 
eyes,  black  hair,  golden  and  red-peach  com- 
plexion— there  she  was. 

My  friend  passed  down  i^logies  for  his 
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0¥iirdg!it ;  an  OTet^ight — bowing  pr^ix-eh^- 
t*iUerAj — be  wna  afraid  unp^iHo Liable,  when 
he  99 w  the  objt'Cl  h«  had  overlooked.  Tbt; 
bejLUtlfal  lUlhui  rc<*eiTed  tbe  apology  mmX 
eharaimgly.  It  proved  the  overture  to  a 
brillhiDt  iidventui«  culmmatlng  jm  MiIah. 

*  Tou  ohierre/  aaid  Blome  to  me^  *  what 
real  benefits  c«ii  be  derived  from  emokSng. 
Hero  have  I  formed  the  acqualntanee  of  a 
TC17  pretty  woman,  who  will  fall  deaperfltelj 
in  love  wU!i  me^  w!io  will  call  me  by  my  first 
irame  within  two  dn?^,  alJ  through  Begar- 
a^hea  I  had  a  frietid  iti  Jotia  once,  th(} 
uniTerRJty-town ' 

*  \¥lvere  yoti  gol  IhaA  aword^ut  over  the 
cheek  *  * 

*  Where  I  receired  It.  Good  !  Mj  friend 
m  Jetin  wa:^  a  theological  student,  a  very 
Fteady  young  tnuci.  While  otherjai  would 
c<>rae  rt^^liiig  home  from  the  boer-kaeips^  he 
would  be  careful  aIwa..VB  to  keep  atcady  and 
under  geutle  ^\\ ;  but  he  had  ooe  weak- 
neai,  u  want  of  conBdeuce  while  io  Uie  pre- 
i>M.'nce  of  woman  —  one  fltrong  point,  pipe- 
{onoking. 

*  One  oftemoon  he  waa  smoking  a  pipe  at 
his  chambt^r- window,  and  regarding  the  pass- 
ers-by  in  the  atreet  below.  When  his  pipe 
waa  smoked  out,  he  emptied  its  ashea  in  the 
itnsot ;  a&  he  did  so^  he  looked  down.  Hhn- 
fnei  /  The  anhes  fell  on  the  head  of  Fraulein 
Baiomann,  who  dwelt  in  the  same  honae  in 
the  story  below  bim,  and  who  waA  at  that 
time  knitllng  a  pair  of  stockings  and  aluo 
looking  at  the  pnj^engera  in  the  street. 

*  The  theological  itudent  drew  his  head  in 
from  the  window  with  the  (|idi!kne^  of  a 
turtle.     He  eat  down  and  meditated. 

'  Xow  Fraolein  Baumann  was  a  good- 
hearted  blonde,  very  well  caJculated  to 
make  a  good  wife  to  Homebody ,  and  her 
mother,  the  widow  Banmann,  determined 
that  this  ealeulatton  Rhontd  beeome  a  nia- 
thematlcal  certainty  the  first  time  there  was 
any  oppdrtonity  of  it^  beeondng  a  fixed  fact. 
She  bad  for  some  time  regarded  our  student 
a*  tbe  ooming  man.  When  he  flting  aHbcs 
At  hep  daughter's  head,  the  mother  said  ;to 
her  daughter ; 

*  ^  Aiigelika,  thou  must  £nd  time  to  make 
a  potato-salad,  and  aee  that  the  smoked 
gooae  is  wfU  cooked  on  thy  wedding-day/ 

**Mft|  when  am  I  going  to  be  marriod, 
and  who  to  7  * 

* '  Btilh  I  here  comes  thy  hunband/ 

*  With  great  trembling  the  student  iam- 


moned  up  foree  enough  to  descend  ihe  stairs, 
in  order  to  make  a  humble  apology  to  the 
Frault?in  for  the  ashes  accident  He  knocked 
at  tbe  Frau  Baimiann's  door,  and  asked  to 
see  the  FranleJn  ;  but  lof  her  mother  stood 
before  him  witli  a  very  affable  air. 

* '  Mnil-dad'um^^  I  have  called  in— |u^  m 
reki  i  on  to  you  r  d — d-daugh  te  r.     I ' ' 

^^Are  you  not  the  theological  student, 
Rerr  M filler,  who  lives  overhead  f  aaked 
Frau  Baumann. 

*  *  I  am,  Mad-dama     I-^ ' 

**Be  seated,  1  pray  you^  mui  O  metik 
Htrr!  I  am  so  glad  to  learn  from  your  own 
lips  the  deelanition  of  jour  love  for  my  dear* 
eiit,  best,  kirtdoflt  daughter,  Angelika.  8he 
will  make  you  the  beat  of  wivca ;  a  nurae  in 
fiftliction,  a  companion  in  distress,  a  soother 

in  j?orrow*,  a  houi^ekeeper  In  tribulation,  a 

but  here  she  m\  Angelika,  my  daughter, 
behold  the  Eerr  Miiiler,  uho  has  sought  thy 
hand  -  give  him  the  betrothal  ktai.*  Here 
Frau  Baumann  bursting  into  tears,  left  the 
foom  and  the  young  people  together. 

*  I  draw  a  curtain  over  the  thunderstruck 
theological  student,  Jle  went  in  about  ashes 
and  was  coming  out  with  hymeneal  torches  \ 
Before  he  knew  where  he  was,  he  had  given 
the  Iwtrothal  kiss,  and  one  year  afterward 
nianied  the  blonde  Angel ika.  If  you  ever 
meet  an  old  lady  who  says  smoking  is  bene* 
ficial,  you  may  be  Bure  her  name  U  Frau  Bau- 
mann, mother-in  law  of  our  theological  atu- 
dont.* 


So  ODD  Y  is  not  so  much  heard  of  now. 
But  he  still  lives ^espociaJIy  in  memory 
and  in  jK)etrj  —  videlicet. 

*  SHODDY/  ^ 

BY   J.    IVKS   P1AI4E. 

Ou)  Sfoodt  j*its  in  his  pa-'^-chair. 

And  eraeka  hi^  joked  and  drink i  hiti  ale, 
Dumb  to  the  shlvfliing  Esoldier*»  prayer. 

Deaf  to  tile  widows*  and  orphan^^  waih 
lli4  coat  is  warm  a«  the  fleece  unshorn ; 

Of  a  ^  goldt'D  fleeco  ^  )ie  is  drt-wiiJ  ng  iitill ; 
And  the  musk  that  IuUj*  him,  ni^htand  mom, 

Is  the  htitn-hum-hum  of  the  shoddy-^milh 

(flashing  eylmdcrs,  whiiiing  wheels, 

Eencl  aivd  rttvel  and  tear  and  piqk  ; 
What  can  rofliflt  these  hookw  of  eteol, 

Sharp  as  th&  elaws  of  tha  ancient  Klok  I 
Cast-off  ntantla  of  millionnire^ 

Pestilent  vagrant*B  vesture  d^ill, 
Ha^fd  of  miber  or  beggar  bare, 

AU  arc  '  grist '  for  the  shoddy-milE 
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Wortkl680  waste  and  wom-out  wool, 

Filing  togetheiv-a  Bpecioos  sham  I 
With  juflt  enough  of  the  *  fleece '  to  pull 

Over  the  eyes  of  poor  *  Unde  Sam.' 
Cunningly  twisted  through  web  and  woof, 

Not  *  shirt  of  Nessns '  such  power  to  kill. 
Look  I  how  the  prints  of  his  hideous  hoof 

Track  the  flend  of  the  shoddy-mill  I 

A  soldier  lies  on  the  frozen  ground, 

WhUe  crack  his  joints  with  aches  and  ails ; 
A  *  shoddy '  blanket  wraps  him  round. 

His  ^  shoddy '  garments  the  wind  assails. 
His  coat  is  *  shoddy,*  well  *  stuffed*  with 
*  flocks  ♦ ;  ^ 

He  dreams  of  the  flocks  on  his  native  hill. 
His  feverish  sense  the  demon  mocks  — 

The  demon  that  drives  the  shoddy-mill. 

Ay !  pierce  his  tissues  with  shooting  pains, 

Tear  the  muscles  and  rend  the  bone. 
Fire  with  frenzy  the  heart  and  brain ; 

Old  Bough-Shoddy  I  your  work  is  done ! 
Never  again  shall  the  bugle-blast 

Waken  the  sleeper  that  lies  so  still ; 
His  dream  of  home  and  glory 's  past : 

ratal's  the  '  work*  of  the  shoddy-milL 

Struck  by  *  shoddy,*  and  not  by  'shells,* 

And  not  by  shot,  our  brave  ones  fell. 
Greed  of  gold  the  story  tells. 

Drop  the  mantle  and  spread  the  pall. 
Out !  on  the  vampires  t  out  1  on  those 

Who  of  our  life-blood  take  their  fill. 
No  meaner  *  traitor*  the  nation  knows. 

Than  the  greedy  ghoul  of  the  shoddy-mill  I 


Some  years  ago,  a  German  writer  in- 
formed his  astonished  readers :  *  Thieves 
are  so  rare  in  America,  that  t  observe, 
firom  reading  their  journals,  that  those 
who  are  curious  in  such  studies  are 
obliged  to  offer  a  reward  to  find  them.' 
To  judge  from  a  recent  attempt  at  impo- 
sition in  New-York,  one  might  suppose 
that  negroes  were  so  rare  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  obliged  to  imitate  them, 
by  way  of  keeping  up  the  supply.  Not 
long  ago,  a  young  woman,  named  Perry, 
and  a  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Oneida  county, 
engaged  with  a  broker  of  the  curb-stone 
persuasion  to  show  oif  the  lady  as  a  case 
of  gradual  external  carbonization;  it 
being  asserted  that  for  four  years  her 
body  had  gradually  been  turning  to 
charcoal !  Examination  by  Dr.  Mott  and 
others  revealed  the  feet  that  *  the  sup- 
posed epidermis  was  made  of  woven 
cotton,  into  which  charcoal  mixed  with 


gum  had  been  worked.'  This  was  t^ht- 
ly  gummed  to  the  feur  dame,  who  was 
to  have  been  exhibited  *  in  style '  in  a 
stylish  house  in  Fourth  street ;  but  who 
was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  to  be 
<  ungummed,'  as  the  French  say  of  peo- 
ple who  are  turned  out  of  place  and  lose 
their  chances — as  this  damsel  did.  The 
incident  will  doubtless,  at  a  future  day, 
find  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history 
of  remarkable  impostures.  As  it  is,  we 
conclude  with  the  remark  of  a  friend,  to 
the  effect  that  the  lady,  by  putting  the 
Goal  On,  had  brought  herself  to  a  Full 
Stop!  

Wb  are  indebted  to  the  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Weekly  Dispateh  for  remarks  to 
the  effect  that  The  Continsntal  Maga- 
zine is  reaching  a  point  in  American  lit- 
erature seldom  gained  at  so  early  a 
period  by  any  young  magazine.  *We 
hail  its  independence  of  thou^t  as  the 
development  of  a  new  era  in  the  litera- 
ture of  our  land.  Its  matter  is  high- 
toned  and  interesting,  it  is  the  fn#»t 
outepohen  print  we  know  o^  and  its 
outspokenness  is  the  result  of  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  life  that  is  not  warped  by 
petty  conventionalities.' 

We  thank  our  editorial  friend  for  his 
compliment,  and  sincerely  ^nst  that 
those  who  have  followed  us  in  our  ca- 
reer will  not  disagree  with  him.  We 
honestly  and  earnestly  believe  that  we 
are  outspoken  and  independent,  and  ac- 
countable in  no  earthly  way  to  any  one, 
or  aught  save  our  conscience  and  the 
public.  We  can  imagine  no  measure  for 
the  good  of  tiie  x>eople,  which  we  would 
not  ui^e  heart  and  soul,  and  we  most 
certainly  know  of  no  public  official,  m 
any  capacity,  whom  we  should  feel 
bound  to  spare  in  the  event  of  Ida 
unworthiness  becoming  patent  We  are 
neither  Radical  nor  Conservative,  neither 
anti-capital  nor  anti-poor-man's  rights^ 
but  hold  to  the  great  and  glorious  creed 
of  Labor  and  Intelligence  hand  in  hand 
with  Capital,  and  the  harmony  of  their  in- 
terests. We  believe  in  constantly  enlarg- 
ing the  area  of  human  freedom,  holding 
that  the  freer  and  more  responsible  you 
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nuke  a  maiv  th«  mor^  &»  a  rukf  will 
you  etimulaU  Viim  to  improve  hunself. 
And  we  det4a&t  from  our  Torj  soul  the 
Southern '  plan  ter  aii  d  K  ortli  em  -  demo* 
cratic^conscrvtttivD  doctrine  tlmt  society 
should  conifii^t  of  two  gmdcH,  the  fli^t 
l>eing  tlie  mudsill  p«wr,  to  whom  certain 
protectitms  and  privileges  should  bo 
grantefl^  and  are  due  by  the  second  or 
th«s  *  higher  classes  ;*  holding  that  a  free 
Am4?rican,  beyond  a  good  education  (to 
which  every  tax  -  payer  contributes) 
should  claim  *  nothing  from  any  body^' 
and  that  the  1^^  u&e  ts  made  of  such 
phmses  as  *  lower  orders^'  *  aristocmcy/ 
and  *  §^odal  nobility/  the  more  crcdlublo 
will  it  bo  for  man  or  woman,  let  their 
^  poaltion  ^  bo  what  it  wilL 

This  war  has  inaugurated  a  new  era 
when  eamest,  honest t  thought,  and  bohl 
straightforward  speech  alone  can  effect 
at^y  thing.  It  is  the  time  for  fearlessness 
and  straight  forwardness  if  there  ever 
was  one  in  our  history,  IVe  have  a 
great  war  in  hand^  and  great  political 
reforms  and  measures  of  tremendoui? 
importance  are  crowding  thickly  around 
it,  while  otiier*!,  not  leas  mighty,  arc 
looming  dhnly  l>ehind  them*  The  great 
principles  of  Republicanism,  of  man's 
capacity  for  stelf-govemment,  of  Jreedom 
and  of  progress!,  have  been  brought  to 
*  the  struggle  for  life,'  and  it  depends 
upon  our  national  American  energy  and 
h^meitif  to  determine  whether  they  shall 
live.  If  they  am  to  live,  w*e  shall  be 
first  among  nations^  not  in  the  narrow, 
wretched  sense  of  old-fa!ihioned  diplo- 
macy, but  in  the  high  Christian  sense  of 
aiding  all  oppressed  humanity  in  their 
hopo^  of  attaining  their  rights*  But  if 
thejiO  principles  are  to  perish  ^ — better 
would  it  be  for  this  whole  land  to  be- 
come a  wiJdemcsSj  and  every  life  a 
death,  than  that  w^e  should  survtTe  the 
degradation-  We  have  not  yet  sunk  so 
low  that  there  js  no  truth  left  worth  dy- 
iiig  for,  There  was  a  time  when  men, 
women^  and  children  were  martyred  by 
countless  thousands  for  their  {Idelity  to 
the  laith  that  extended  the  same  religious 
rights  to  all,  and  now  that  time  has  come 
again  to  ub,  calling  for  fre^li  sacridce:^  to 


the  same  principle  as  regards  earthly 
rights  and  the  common  happiness  of 
mankind. 

But  we  beliere  that  the  truth  will  pre- 
vail, after  a  sore  trial,  and  that  we  shall 
be  rewarded  to  the  full*  *  No  cross^  no 
crown .^  But  there  is  a  crown  after  the 
cross,  and  God  will  give  it  to  us.  We 
are  passing  through  the  baptism  of  fire 
-^-an*!  venly  we  needed  it,  both  South 
and  North.  The  South  had  become  mad 
with  vanity  and  aristocracy ;  the  Nortli 
was,  is  still,  corrupt  and  rotten  beyond 
all  healthy  life,  with  such  villainy  in 
*  politics^'  and  such  iuditlerence  to  all 
that  Wis  noble  and  honorable  througli 
the  greed  of  gold,  that  honest  and  able 
men  were  cast  aside,  or  at  best,  used  &^ 
mere  tools  by  the  *  intelligent.^  Now 
we  are  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  ras- 
cals,  whether  of  the  Union  or  of  the 
confederacy^  will  ^sooner  or  later  be 
tried,  tested,  and  rejected.  The  people 
are  very  patient,  and  they  can  bo  for  u 
long  time  fooled  with  this  or  that  man*s 
reputed  honesty  and  ability.  But  we 
have  come  to  the  time  of  trial,  and  the 
people  will  soon  find  who  is  false  smd 
vi'hat  is  tme. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  In  one 
year,  or  in  two,  the  country  will  be  rid 
of  all  the  oki,  corrupt  pohtieians  and 
demagogues  who  continually  work  every 
subject  of  public  interest  into  the  ques- 
tion of  a  '  party.*  But  it  is  gratilyjng  to 
obseiTe  that^  whether  Badical  or  t*oii- 
seri'ative,  such  men  are  beginning  to  be 
regarded  with  contempt.  In  times  like 
til  esc,  iff,  at  least  J  blame  no  man  for 
honestly  advocating  any  policy  which  he 
thinks  will  aid  the  Union  eau^e.  But 
the  country  wasi  never  more  disgusted 
than  it  is  at  present,  with  men  who  use 
poUtics  as  a  a  mere  trade  by  which  to 
live*  Tlie  infamy  which  has  attached  to 
the  miserable  antl  imbecile  Buchanan, 
tliat  type  of  degraded,  pettifogging  diplo- 
macy, is  rapidly  ejf  ten  ding  to  his  whole 
tribe  —  and  their  name  is  legion.  It  is 
signit^cant  that  a  bank,  whose  notes 
bore  as  vignette  a  portrait  of  the  ex- 
honorable  ex-President,  ha&  been  obliged 
to  call  them  in,  and  substitute  another 
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device,  since  so  many  of  the  HUb  were 
marked  beneath  the  picture  witti  sudi 
words  as  *  traitor/  and  *  Judas  Iscariot' 
The  ftoplt  are  *all  right'  in  this 
struggle:  but  they  are  awaking  very 
rapidly  to  the  fiu^  that  those  in  power 
m,\ut  be  honest  or  able.  The  coming 
year  is  to  witness  either  a  grand  tifUng 
or  a  tremendous  protest,  whose  thunder- 
tones  will  be  heard  through-all  history. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  consenratiTes  to 
lay  the  blame  on  their  enemies  and  yell 
for  their  blood;  to  recommend  the  as- 
sassination of  Charles  Sumner,  as  has 
been  done  by  one  Boston  journal ;  or 
the  hanging  of  all  leading  Radicals,  as 
recommended  time  and  again  by  the 
New -York  Herald;  but  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  people  who  can  not  see  how 
the  country  is  to  be  sared  by  holding  up 
and  aiding  the  enemy.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  the  people  long  regard 
with  favor  any  persons  of  the  opposite 
party,  who  are  suspected  of  having  man- 
aged the  war  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses. The  old  hacks  who  can  only 
live  for  personal  preferment  and  for 
plunder,  will  be  found  out,  and  their 
places  taken  by  honester  and  younger 
men,  whose  minds  will  have  been  shaped, 
not  in  by-gone  political  pettifogging,  but 
in  the  great  earnest  needs  of  the  times — 
in  honor  and  in  truth. 


Even  before  authentic  copies  of  Gen- 
eral Butler's  fiuned  '  Woman  Order'  had 
reached  us,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  he  had  really  done  very  little  more 
than  enforce  an  ah*eady  existing  local 
law ;  yet  *  with  the  word '  there  went  up 
a  squall  firom  the  democratic  press, 
clamoring  for  his  instant  removal;  so 
angry  were  the  *  Conservatives'  that  any 
thing  should  be  said  or  done  which  would 
in  anyway  injure  the  *  susceptibilities' 
of  their  bdoved  rebel  fiiends. 

If  we  are  really  at  war,  it  is  neither  fit 
nor  proper  that  such  expressions  of  sym- 
pathv  for  the  enemy  should  continually 
appear,  to  keep  alive  in  the  heart  of  the 
foe  continual  hopes  of  Northern  aid. 
What  does  the  reader  think,  for  instance^ 
of  such  a  paragraph  as  the  following 


fixmi  the  Wadiington  oerresiMmdenoe  of 
the  New-York  HertM — ^whidi  has  been 
copied  with  commendation  by  its  col- 
leagues: 

*•  All  coDBervative  men  here  are  shocked  at 
the  sweeping  measnres  of  confiscation  pro- 
posed by  the  radicals.  They  provide  anb- 
stantially  for  the  abolition  of  alavery,  because 
slaveholden,  for  the  most  part,  are  consider- 
ered  as  rebels  by  these  biUs.  There  are  a 
quorUr  of  a  miUion  of  $lattholdtr9f  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  other  property-holders 
in  the  Bonth,  thai  would  he  made  heg^mt  hff 
ik$  exeeutum  of  Ms  progratmne.  It  ia  pre- 
tended that  this  wholesale  confiscatkm  is  for 
the  purpose  of  compensating  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  but  none  will  dare  to  go  into  the 
AfVicanlxed  South  among  an  infuriated  peo- 
ple to  purchase  estates.  It  b  proposed,  alw>, 
to  arm  the  negroes,  and  in  eiTeot  make  them 
superior  to  the  million  of  whites,  who  are  to 
be  deprived  of  thoir  property.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  there  will  be  no 
cotton  or  other  crops,  nor  any  demand  for 
Northern  manafSMtnres  from  the  South.' 

Really!  and  so  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington is  to  be  conducted  with  special 
reference  to  protecting  the  property  of 
the  rebels  1  No  confiscation,  forsooth, 
because  the  half  million  of  rebels  who 
have  plunged  us  into  this  iniquitous  and 
horrible  war,  in  the  hope  of  utterly  ruin- 
ing us,  might  thereby  be  reduced  to 
poverty!  Northern  men  may  pay  a 
million  a  day  in  taxes,  but  the  select 
slaveholding  few  who  caused  the  taxa- 
tion are  to  be  exempted.  How  shallow 
is  the  concluding  ^ofcoursey  under  such 
circumstances  fhere  will  be  no  demand 
for  Northern  imanufactures  from  the 
South.'  Will  there  not?  Wait  until  the 
South  has  been  well  subdued,  thorough- 
ly Butlered  and  vigorously  North^; 
wait  till  the  Yankee  is  at  home  there, 
and  then  see  if  there  will  be  *  no  demand 
for  Northern  manu&ctures.'  Quite  aa 
tender  to  the  rebels  is  the  spirit  of  ihe 
following  frx>m  the  Boston  Fo$t  of  May 
81st: 

*  *  Senator  Sumner,*  a  oorrespondent  writca, 
*  in  an  aigumeot  against  the  proposed  tax  on 
cotton,  not  only  opposed  it  afi  cm  act  qf  in- 
Justice  to  the  unrepreeented  South — for  grain, 
hemp,  and  flax  are  left  untouched  —  but  aa 
oppressive  on  manaftoturers.'  Mr.  8umner*a 
sense  of  juatioe  is  oalled  Into  ezerdae  only 
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wkea  it  tiiilt  to  ainieT*8  ooiive«ieii6».  He 
has  no  thought  of  ^  ii^fustioe  to  the  unrepre- 
sented South,'  when  be  wishes  to  tax  ne- 
groes, emancipate  slaves,  and  oonilsoate 
Southern  propertj.' 

Such  remarks  require  no  comment 
If  a  rehel  in  arms,  disgraced  hy  every 
infamy  of  treason,  is  only  to  he  treated 
ms  hit  representatiyes  would  IQce,  then 
it  ia  indeed  time  for  the  honest  friends 
of  the  Union  to  inquire  what  safeguard 
we  have  in  the  fiiture  against  national 
ruin? 


MT  MOCKINQ-BIBP. 

Wrra  wings  a-qulver,  eyee  irtte, 

He  watched  me  ooming  near, 
£ach  plume  upon  hji  panting  breast 

Astir  with  kindling  fear. 

My  hand,  though  always  kindly  stretched, 

He  would  not  think  it  good ; 
And  as  I  placed  some  sugar  in, 

He  pecked,  and  drew  mj  blood. 

So  have  I  seen  the  souls  caged  here, 

To  learn  celestial  speech 
From  angels  chanting  love  so  near 

They  seemed  within  arm  reach; 

When  closer  to  them  drew  God's  power, 

In  wrath  or  terror  stand ; 
And  while  he  dropped  the  sweet,  dart  up 

And  rend  His  dear,  warm  hand. 


Thk  London  Time$  is  becomingf  malig- 
nantly consistent,  and  has  declared  that 
there  should  he  at  present  nothing  more 
said  of  intervention  in  American  affairs, 
hecanse  it  would  have  the  effect  to  im- 
mediately strengthen  the  Federal  army. 

*  If  we  wish  to  give  the  Civil  War  a  new 
impetus,  to  recruit  for  the  North  with  a  vigor 
with  which  they  never  can  agun  recruit  for 
themselves,  we  have  only  to  take  some  step, 
we  do  not  say  what  step,  but  any  step  which 
aan  be  represented  as  being  an  interferenee 
•n  our  part  in  theqaarreL  The  spirit  of  eon- 
quest  is  worn  out,  but  we  know  the  Ameri- 
eans  too  well  to  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional independence  is  as  strong  as  ever.  If 
we  interfere  at  all,  we  assist  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
raise  his  three  hondred  tliousand  men,  we 
give  a  new  impetus  to  the  war«  and  postpone 
indefinitely  the  chanoes  of  peace,  which  will 
never  come  till  the  North  has  been  convinced 
that  it  is  useless  to  prosecute  the  war  any 
iorther.  To  do  nothing  is  often  the  wisest, 
httt  generally  the  most  diffloult  pelicy.    We 
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hope  that,  unless  some  eoasplete  ehange  in 
the  eonditions  of  the  problem  take  place, 
our  government  will  on  no  account  allo« 
itself  to  be  tempted  out  of  its  present  poUc.v 
ef  expressive  sUenoe  and  masterly  inaction/ 

.The  Times  speaks  too  late.  One  year 
ago  it  did  not  express  the  sentiments  of 
all  England — now  unfortunately  we  find 
that  it  has  not  only  poisoned  all  Great 
Britain,  hut  is  rapidly  stirring  up  Europe 
against  us.  The  steady  stream  of  false- 
hood; the  reports  of  Federal  defeats 
which  never  occurred,  and  of  confed- 
erate yictories  more  unfounded,  are  grad- 
ually weakening  the  fiuth  eren  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom. 
Let  our  people  arm  and  out,  in  all  their 
strength.  England  and  France  are  onl}' 
waiting  for  rereraes  to  our  Government 
to  attack  us  right  and  left. 


We  clip  the  following  in  reference  to 
a  popular  eccentric  phrase  from  a  note 
by  a  friend : 

•  By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  the  phrase, 
*  Or  anj  other  man,*  can  be  found  in  Byron^v 
Litter  to  my  Orandmother^t  Btvitw  f  He 
writes: 

*  *  Charlej  Indedon's  usual  exordium  when 
people  came  into  the  tavern  to  hear  him  sing, 
without  paying  their  share  of  the  reckoning : 
'  If  a  maun,  or  on^  maun,  or  ony  other  maun/ 
etc.,  etc' » 

That  settles  it  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  original  in  this  world,  or,  as  we 
presume,  *  any  oUier  world.' 


If  the  steamers  for  Europe  take  every 
week  gold  from  this  country,  there  is  at 
least  some  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
we  received  and  continue  to  receive  some- 
thing for  it  If  American  securities  arc 
returning  to  us  from  abroad,  we  are  at 
least  getting  them  back  cheap  and  shall 
some  day  sell  them  again  dear.  Therv 
is  some  comfort  and  common-sense  in 
the  following  from  one  of  *  Hallett  and 
Oo.'s'  circulars:  , 

*  We  certainly  ought  not  to  complain.  We 
had  their  money  at  the  right  time.  It  has 
done  for  the  nation  all  that  money  oould  do 
—by  giving  the  highest  possible  value  to  all 
our  resources  and  products.    Having  reaped 
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the  Ml  advantage  of  the  investment,  whioh 
haa  hioreaaed  our  means  more  than  five-fold, 
we  were  never  in  a  better  position  to  oom- 
menoe  its  return.  The  securities  are  still 
veiy  low ;  on  an  average  from  ^n  to  fifty  per 
sent  below  what  they  were  originally  sold 
for.  To  this  discount  is  to  be  added  some- 
thing over  twenty  per  cent  in  the  present 
price  of  exchsngo.  We  are  getting  back  our 
securities  at  about  one  half  what  we  parted 
with  them  for.  As  money  is  plenty,  the  for- 
eigner paying  the  premium  on  gold,  we  are 
certainly  driving  a  very  good  bargain.  We 
can,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  part 
with  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  specie, 
whioh  is  lying  idle  in  the  vaults  of  our  banks 
and  the  hands  of  our  people,  and  get  back 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  interest-paying 
securities,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  too,  and  stopping  the  interest 
on  an  equal  amount,  assuming  securities  of 
this  country  to  a  similar  amount  were  held 
abroad,  which  is  an  excessive  estimate,  the 
aggregate  not  probably  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars.' 


W«  hare  heard  of  a  German,  who  hay- 
ing been  strung  up  in  jest  and  cut  down, 
declared  it  was  *  a  fery  pad  choke.*  The 
best  'choke'  of  the  season  was  issued 
by  our  friend  the  Boston  Traveller,  who 
in  commenting  on  the  remark  of  the 
London  Times,  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  eating  his  a^choke,  the 
South,  leaf  bj  leaf,  but  thinks  it  will 
not  agree  with  him,  said:  'It  will  not 
trouble  him  a  thousandth  part  so  much 
as  Jeff  Dayis  will  be  troubled  when  he 
shall,  by  and  bj,  take  hie  'heartychoke 
with  caper  sauce.' ' 


Hon.  Robert  J.  Walkeb  knows  the 
South  well,  and  he  has  of  late  written 
well  on  it  and  on  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  our  country.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Atkinson's  instruct- 
ive pamphlet  upon  '  Chei^  Cotton,*  will 
be  interested  in  the  strong  confirmation 
(^  his  arguments  given  by  Hon.  Robert 
J.  Walker,  late  of  Mississippi,  in  the 
following  statement  contained  in  one  of 
his  recent  letters : 

*From  long  residence  in  the  South,  and 
from  having  traversed  every  Southern  State, 
I  know  it  to  be  true  that  cotton  is  raised  there 
most  extensively  and  profitably  by  non-slave- 


hplders,  and  upon  ttawm  naing  exoloaiveljr 
white  Uibor.  In  Texas,  espedally,  this  is  a 
great  truth,  nor  is  there  a  doubt  thai  skiU- 
ed,  educated,  persevering,  and  energedt 
free  labor,  engaged  voluntarily  for  wages 
for  its  own  use,  would  in  time,  especially 
when  aided  by  improved  culture  and  machin- 
ery, produce  much  larger  crops  and  better 
cotton  than  is  now  nused  by  the  forced  and 
ignorant  labor  of  slaves,  and  at  a  mneh 
cheaper  rate  and  a  far  greater  profit  than  aiqr 
crop  now  produced  in  the  North.' 

With  this  great  truth  before  us,  will 
(Jovemment  hesitate  to  seize  on  and 
settle  Texas,  as  soon  as  drcumstancea 
admit  ?  We  have  urged  Texas  fit>m  the 
beginning  as  the  great  st(me  of  resistance 
which  must  eventually,  by  means  of  fi^ee 
labor  be  employed^  stem  the  progress 
of  cotton-ocracy  in  the  other  Southern 
States.  On  this  subject  Hon.  Robert 
J.  Walker's  letter  of  June  28th  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive  and  remarkable 
documents  issued  since  the  beginning 
of  the  free-labor  agitation,  and  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  it  should  be  read  by 
every  freeman  in  the  Union.  Colonisa- 
tion, voluntary  but  effective,  is,  as  he 
holds,  the  only  remedy  for  tiie  terrible 
evil  of  slavery,  and  the  only  basis  of  the 
peaceful  restoration  of  the  Union. 

It  was  ui^ged,  months  ago,  against  The 
Continental  by  a  radical  Abolition  or- 
gan, that  while  favoring  Emancipation, 
we  were  quite  willing  *  to  colonize  the  ne- 
gro out  of  the  way.'  And  if  it  could 
promote  the  real  welfiure  of  both  black 
and  white,  why  should  he  not  be  colo- 
nized, even  *  out*  of  the  way '  ?  *  But  it 
is  impossible,*  say  the  Consenratiyes ; 
to  which  we  reply  that  this  is  an  age  of 
great  conceptions  and  great  deeds,  and 
it  would  be  stnmge  indeed  if  we,  with 
steamboats,  could  not  effect  as  mvtch  as 
was  done  of  old  by  the  most  ptimHi?« 
races  of  both  hemispheres.  The  Incas 
of  Peru  had  no  difficulty  in  moving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  a  conquered  race 
to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new — whjr 
should  we  find  it  impossible  ?  Let  the 
same  enthusiasm  which  has  been  dis- 
played on  the  bare  subject  of  freeing  the 
black,  be  devoted  to  fi'eeing  and  placing 
him  at  the  same  time  in  a  climate  ood- 
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gmial  to  hid  nature,  and^e  shotdd  soon 
witness  a  solution  of  our  great  national 
difficulty. 


Wb  are  indebted  to  a  genial  Western 
ocwrespondent  for 

TOM  JOHNSON'S  BEAB. 

A  tender  -with  a  mobal. 

To  Absaham  Ldtoou,  Prealdent  of  the  United 
Btates,  this  Poem  b  dedicated  with  the  'dlfttai- 
gtiislied  conridenUfcm'  of  Tn  Autbok. 

Tom  JoHHSoir  he  lived  on  the  Western  boi^ 

der. 
Where  he  went  to  escf^e  from  *  law  and  or- 
der/ 
For  Tom  was  a  terrible  fellow,  was  he, 
ile  drunk,  and  he  awore,  and  he  ftm't*  Uke 

the 
Old  HariT^-aiid  Tom  he  had  a  wift : 
Fit  partner  ahe  was  of  hia  hackwooda  life. 

Tom  lived  on  the  border  for  diveia  years, 
Where  he  ibn't  the  red-skins,  and  he  fon't 

the  bears, 
And  there  wasn't  a  thing  that  oould  bite  or 

scratch 
For  which  Tom  Johnson  wasn't  a  match, 
Excepting  his  wife,  and  she  was  the  better 
Half  by  aU  odd^-he'd  often  get  her 
In  a  tight  phMe,  and  give  her  a  strapping. 
But  somehow  or  other  'twould  always  hap- 
pen, 
In  every  tussle  and  every  bout. 
In  every  *  scrimmage'  and  every  rout, 
She?d  eome  out  ahead  of  the  eioss-grained 

old  wiaard, 
And  by  hook  or  crook  manage  to  *  give  hfan 

a  bliasard.' 
Sometimea  ftom  a  brawl  of  which  Tom  waa 

the  hero, 
Betuming  at  midnight,  the  weather  at  aero, 
His  wife  snug  in  bed,  and  the  door  safely 

barred, 
Long  time  would  elapse  ere  his  shouts  could 

be  heard ; 
And  somedmes  she'd  catch  him  dead  drunk 

or  asleep, 
When  he'd  And  hhnself  suddenly  « all  of  a 

heap,' 
And  open  his  eyes  on  his  bellicose  bride, 
Hot  mush  in  his  mouth  and  his  under-pins 

tied: 
So  she  managed  to  keep  just  inside  of  the 

law, 
WMe  he  ever  would  find  himself  ^hondu 

•  In  the  border  dialBot  this  word  rhymes  with 
'shoot,**  about,*  etc. 


As  Johnson  was  que  day  exploring  the  wood, 
To  replenish  the  meat-tub— then  empty  — 

with  food. 
While  a  tree-top  near  by  he  was  leisurely 

viewin' 
He  spied  the  short  ears  and  sharp  eyes  of  old 

Bruin, 

Peering  out  *mid  the  branches— a  sight  worth 
a  dollar 

When  the  rifle  is  charged  and  the  stomach  is 
hollow ; 

So  he  drew  a  bead  on  him,  and  sent  him  a 
missile. 

Which  Bruin  perceived,  by  an  ominous  whis- 
tle. 

Was  very  near  taking  him  plump  in  the  eye. 

But  he  dodged  just  hi  time,  and  the  bullet 
went  by. 

Now  bears  are  pugnacious— as  much  so  as 

wives. 
And  whenever  assaulted  will  light  for  their 

lives ; 
So  seeing  that  Tom's  ammunition  was  spent. 
He  determined  at  once  on  a  hasty  descent ; 
For  knowing  that  he  or  Tom  Johnson  would 

eat. 
The  question  arose  which  should  ftimish  the 


For  although  the  .bullet  had  wrought  some 
confusion, 

A  moment's  reflection  produced  the  conclu- 
sion, 

That  he  at  the  foot  of  tiM  tree  with  the  gun, 
Minus  powder  and  bullet,  must  needs  be  the 

one ; 
So  he  sUd  down  the  tree,  with  much  scratch- 

ing  and  clawing, 
I>esigning  to  give  poor  Tom's   cansass   a 

gnawing. 

But  Thomas,  intent  upon  saving  his  life. 

And  calling  to  mind  a  sharp  trick  of  his  wife 
As  Bruin  came  down,  his  legs  clasping  the 

tree. 
Caught  a  paw  in  each  hand  and  held  tight  as 

oould  be : 
He  put  on  a  grip  unto  Bruin  quite  new, 
like  a  vice  when  the  bUudtsmith  is  tumhig 

the  screw. 

But  now  what  to  do  therearoae  a  great  doubt, 
For  Bruin  and  Johnson  had  both  just  found 

out 
What  neither  had  thought  of  until  'twas  too 

late, 
That  each  was  exposed  to  a  merdless  fate 
At  the  hands,  or  the  teeth,  or  the  claws  of 

the  other. 
At  which  neither  oould  his   astonishment 

smother. 
And  neither  knew  what  it  was  safest  to  do ; 
*Twa8  hxrd  to  hold  on,  but  'twas  worse  to  let 
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Now  J#hiiBOii  ttUl  b«in^  no*  fltf  ftom  Wb  Hold  •  bit— l«k»e«eo-adwwVU  ixJiw*— 

house  ^®"»  Mother— 

Bethouffht   him   in   time  of  hi*   exoeUent  Beach  your  hand— take  this  paw— hold  it 

^Qse  tight— now  the  other. 

So  he  hooted  and  hallooed  and  mado  snch  a  There,  /wUl  dii^atoh  him-ah  1  whew  Umy 

noise  fi^'  ,        _^ 

She  distingnished  at  last  hU  affectionate  And  bnlletsl  dear  me!— ah!— why,  what 

voice,  have  I  done! 

Calling  loudly  for  help  as  U  rose  on  the  I  will  run  to  the  house,  and  be  back  in  a 

breese  Xi^<i^ — 

like  the  panther's  wild  scream  In  the  tops  Hold  on,  my  bdoved!  be  'stiU  as  a  mice !' ' 

of  thetrees:  *Quick!  qulckl'  the  wife  shouted.    *B^off 
*0  Julee,  dear  Jnlee  I  come,  help  me  this  —get  away  I 

^^  Make  tracks,  Mr.  Johnson !  don't  stand  there 
And  I  never  agiuin  will— (oh  I  bother  the  aUdayI» 

Will  bite  you,  or  scratch  you,  or  whip  yo^  So  Tom  storted  off  in  pursuit  of  asiistance, 

n^^/l^  And  lelsoicly  walking  a  very  short  (Mstanoc, 

But  love  and  protect  you  till  you  or  I  die.'  Turned,  paused  to  reflect,  then  addressed 

her:  *  My  dear. 

Now  good  Mistress  Johnson,  dear  soul,  when  n^  eonaeience  npbndds  ma  aonoeniiiig  tUa 
she  heard  bear ; 

The  piteous  cries  of  her  penitent  lord,  ^  yery  gveat  daobt  has  arisen  in  my  aaind— 

Got  herself  to  the  wood  with  broom-stiok  in  i  am  not  qmte  sura— bat  am  rather  iaelined, 

hand.  Indeed— I  may  aay— I  have  reached  the  oon- 

•  I  am,  most  respectfully,  youra  to  command,'  chiaion 

Said  the  wife,  as  she  came  and  found  Tom  xhat  bears  have  been  made  a  Bivina  Insti- 

aad  the  bear  tion ; 

Both  hugging  a  tree  with  the  grip  of  despair,  xhis  is  plainly  deduced  from  the  Boriptursa 
*0  Julee»  <i#«r  Julee  I  How  can  you! --now  of  truth, 

come,  Which  IHghteoed  me  much  in  the  days  •f 
Do  hrfp  me,  or  qui«kly--oonfound  it  I — onr  niy  youth, 

home  With  the  story  of  forty  of  agea  quite  tendM-, 

Won't  have  any  master  1  —  dear  Julee,  con-  Tom  to  strings  by  two  bears  of  the  fominina 

sider—  gender: 

The   children  no  daddy,  and  you  a  lone  j^nd  not  only  so,  but  you  see.  Mistress  Julia, 

widow  I '  This  same  institution  is  very  '  peeuliar ; ' 

An  walucky  hint  for  poor  Tom,  by  the  by,  i  foond  u  somewhat  inconvenient  to  hold, 

*  For  worse  things  migld  hiqppen  I '  thou^t  ^xhe  «uba  are  quite  harmless,  but  this  one  ia 

she  with  a  sigh.  old,) 

^,        ,,  He  is  gentle  at  first,  but  aamusdeinferaaaaB. 

But  good  mistress  Johnswi.  though  love  waa  ghowiwme  disposition  to  tear  one  in  pieces. 

but  scant,  Thenhold  him  the  tighter^  and  keep  np  good 

Had  a  heart  never  hewn  ftom  the  worst  adar  j^  -or 

mant  s  ^  lt,a  .u  in  tha  family,  yoo^U  do  yourpait* 
It  softened  apaoe,  so  with  broom-etiok  in  air 

And  Are  in  her  eye  she  advanced  on  the  bear,  f^^^  closed  his  oration  with  actiona  to  suit. 

Who  seeing  the  enemy  thus  reinforced  »j.j^^  ^^^^  ^  j^i^  house,  where  the  reprobate 
Triedtogethisfore-pawsftomTom'scbitches  -^^^ 

divorced.  Whipped  the  children  and  kicked  hia  <dd 

_ ,  J .  «.^««^«,  I  .^...wifr  mother  out-door, 

0  wonuMj,  poor  won»n  I  d.«  ir«n»n !  .weot    ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

O  uSTof  ^trth'.  d«kn,« !  O  tre«ur.    '^^  »'^'^«  ''^l'*  *«  be«,  ft*  twd  to  th. 

rr  apot, 

Thy  foTdZt,  though  orwhod,  wffl  unc<«»-  ^^  how  long  rfxe  .t«d  the«>,  deponwU  ^^ 

ingly  ding  

To  a  loved  one,  though  fWlen,  degraded,  g^^  has  a  bear,  and  has  had  many  years, 

"*^®™**  At  flrst,  a  mere  pet,  he  engendered  no  ffeaia ; 

Thrice  Bruin's  tough  hide  from  the  broom-  But  now  he's  grown  strong  and  can  fight  lika 

stick  now  had  a  cut ;  a  mijor. 

Quoth  Johnson:  ' My  darling,  that  weapon's  And  has  like  hia  master  become  an   old 

inadeqoato—  stager; 
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him  to  flght, 
Adding  strength  to  his  hands  and  increasing 

his  might ; 
Albeit  \tfr€«  he  would  turn  on  bts  masterf 
Who  knowff  it  ftill  weU,  and  henoe  holds  him 

th^fMter; 
Bat  not  only  so,  he  insists  «m  sfaaU  help 
While  he  lights  to  destroy  us,  at  holding  his 

whelp  1 
And  strangely  enoagh,  we  obey  his  command, 
While  he  str^es  at  oar  vitals  and  planders 

theknd! 
He  has  murdered  the  ion  and  led  oaptiTo  the 

brother, 
Has  broke  up  the  home  and  made  war  on  his 

mother ; 
And  now  while  our  sons  by  the  thousand  are 

slain 
The  nation  to  save  and  its  liHi  to  maintain, 
When  tAkb  painot's  eyelids  are  closing  in 

death, 
While  a  prayer  for  his  country  inspires  his 

last  breath, 
Or  bleeding  he  lies  as  the  Ibul  traitoi's  dart 
Is  caught  in  tiie  folds  cft  the  flag  round  hia 

hearty 
While  freedom's  bnght  bow,  tot  the  milliona 

unborn, 
Ko  longer  encircles  the  brow  of  the  storm, 
WfaSe  the  sun  ot  our  glory  grows  dim  in  our 

sight, 
And  the  star  of  oar  destiny*«  ahiouded  in 

night; 
Still  our  paralyzed  hands,  to  our  country  un- 
true. 
Are  stretched  out  to  tucoor  the  traitorous 

crew, 
Aa  Ibey  stdke  for  our  Uvea,  ftillj  bent  on 

our  ruin, 
W4  lend  them  assistance  by  holding  their 

Bruin, 
And  tell  all  the  world  that  our  national  wars 
Shall  be  waged  to  protect  cotuMuHonal  beort. 

And  now  let  us  know,  my  dear  sir,  in  con- 

dunon. 
How  long  must  continue  this  monstrous  de- 
lusion, 
(If  not  a  state  secret,  so  sacred  a  one 
That  it  may  to  the  Cabinet  only  be  known,) 
Wli&e  being  destroyed  by  a  traitorous  war, 
M^w  long  we  mud  aid  thsm  hy  hoUUng  their 

bearf 
Or  how  long  shall  we  flourish  our  broom* 

stick,  and  say. 
To  one  who  would  help  us :  *  Keep  out  of  the 

wayl 
Go  home  to. your  master,  your  Samaritan 

neighbor ; 
Betmm  all  his  kindness  and  give  him  your 

labor, 


Plant  oom,  hoe  the  oo^teo,  and  keep  things 

all  bright. 
Give  him  plenty  to  eat  and  more  leisure  to 

flght; 
For  we    mean   to   protect  him  in   everv 

*  RIGHT;* 
And  the  best  way  of  keepfaig  the  *  whole 

Constitutioa ' 
Is  to  help  those  who  flght  for  its  whole  disso- 
lution, 
(Though  this  proposition  may  seem  somewhat 

strange,) 
While  we  dig  our  own  ditebes  and  flre  at 

long  range. 
For  our  duty  is  plain,  when  the  traitor  makea 

war, 
To  give  aid  and  comfort  by  holding  hit  bear  J* 


Wb  find  the  flawing  in  the  notice  of 
Thb  CoNTiKsifTAii  MoHTHLT  by  %  coten- 
p«rMy2 

*The  CowmrEKTAL  looks  upon  Slavery 
through  blood  and  murder  eyes.  It  sees 
in  the  institution  nothing  bat  lashes,  saH- 
rubbed  wounds,  bloodhounds,  and  iron- 
hearted  taskmasters.  It  loohe  upon  the  war. 
aa  ioUly  for  the  freedom  of  the  nigger  ;  and 
judging  from  its  tone  for  the  past  six  months 
wouM  undoubtedly  go  in  for  an  entire  separa- 
tion, if  its  editors  and  oontribulors  thought 
at  the  end  of  the  conflict  the  rebeUioas  States 
would  be  restored  to  the  Union  with  the  '  pe- 
culiar institution '  still  in  force.' 

Ah  una  diaoe  omn^».  This,  reader,  is 
the  nuaner  in  which  erery  democratio* 
ooDservatiTe  journal  which  has  under* 
taken  to  notice  our  Magazine  speaks  of 
it  And  the  reader  who  has  followed 
us — who  has  fairly  and  eqiutably  appre- 
ciated our  views  of  the  war  and  of  £man- 
cqMktion — wiU  not  hesitate  for  an  instant 
in  pronouncing  it  as  perfectly /a^M  a  yer- 
dict  as  was  ever  yet  given  against  any 
one.  We  have  never  in  any  way  looked 
upon  the  war  as  *  solely  for  the  freedom 
of  the  nigger,'  and  we  have  been  chid 
by  the  regular  Abolition  press  because 
we  did  not  look  more  to  the  welfiire  of 
the  negro,  or,  as  the  Liberator  accused 
us,  of  being  willing  to  *  colonize  the  slave 
out  of  the  way.*  It  was  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker and  in  these  pages,  and  editor- 
ially, that  the  principle  of  the  true  Re- 
publican, Free  White  Labor  Emancipa- 
tionists, in  the  words,  *  Emancipation  for 
the  sake  of  the  WaiTB  Man,' first  appear 
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ed.  And  while  we  adTooete  tiHiiBate 
emancipation,  it  is  not  as  the  matter 
of  primary  importance  that  we  do  so. 
Slayery  has  inextricably  entangled  itself 
with  the  war,  and  no  one  who  takes  a 
broad,  oomprehensiTe  view  of  the  stni^ 
gle,  or  of  cotemporarj  history,  can  fidl 
to  see  that  slavery  must  ultimately  go, 
because  it  makes  bad  citizens  of  the 
masters,  wastes  soil,  represses  manu- 
factures, neutralizes  the  prop^  devel- 
opment of  capital,  and,  worst  of  all,  de- 
grades labor — ^man's  noblest  prerogative 
— and  inflicts  grievous  wrong  on  the  white 
working  man.  And  does  not  every  South- 
em  journal  and  every  Southern  ^gen- 
tleman '  prove  what  we  say  f  *  Aristo- 
crat,* 'Norman  gentleman,'  *  Yankee 
serf;*  *  vile  herd  *  —  is  it  not  enough  to 
make  the  heart  sick  and  the  brain  bom 
to  hear  the  poor  sons  and  daughters  of 
toil,  those  whom  God  has  appointed  to 
be  truly  good  and  usefbl,  cursed  and  re- 
viled in  this  manner  by  the  few  owners 
of  black  labor  ?  Is  there  not  enough  in 
the  wrongs  of  the  tohiU  man  to  inspire 
all  the  headlong  leal  and  boldness  with 
which  the  press  credit  us,  without  mak- 
ing the  miserable  negro  the  chief  aim  ? 
Not  but  that  we  pity  the  latter,  God 
knows  1  But  it  is  the  elevation  of  the 
dignity  of  white  labor  that  we  have  in 
hand,  and  while  we  advocate  *  emanci- 
pation to  come  *  sooner  or  later,  it  is  as 
a  means  of  doing  justice  to  the  white 
man.  Let  us  emancipate  white  labor 
trom  the  comparison  with  slavery  and 
fh>m  the  sneers  of  an  aristocracy  whidi 
will  be  *  Cesar  or  nothing*  among  us. 

The  South  has  sinned  against  man 
and  God  by  voluntarily,  boldly,  shame- 
lessly reviling  the  poor,  who  are  the 
chosen  children  of  God.  And  for  all 
this  they  shall  be  judged  by  those 
whom  they  have  cursed  and  ridiculed. 
The  most  crushing  tread  of  destiny  is 
reserved  for  those  who  impertinently 
aid  her  in  trampling  the  lowly.  Does 
Christ,  think  you,  whose  whole  teaching 
was  one  upholding  of  the  poor  and  the 
hard-working,  approve  this  scorn  of  the 
'laboring  scum*?  So  surely  as  this 
thing  has  been  ftvered  to  a  war,  so 


sorely  shall  there  be  one  last  moment 
when  dying  Southern  sin  shall  exdaim : 
'VictstiGalila/* 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
hangers^m  and  parasites  and  shadows 
and  '  shadows  of  shadows,*  as  Plautus 
calls  the  vilest  toadies  to  sycophants, 
who,  hard-working  men  themselves,  try 
to  catch  some  fiunt  reflection  of  sham 
gentility  by  '  talking  pro-slavery  because 
they  think  it  aristocratic,*  as  Winthrop 
says  ?  What  of  an  M2tt»r— the  one  who 
of  all  men  works  hard  for  indifferent 
reward — ^who  forgets  the  nobility  which 
should  surround  all  who  speak  for  and 
to  the  people,  and  beslabbers  the  mean- 
est and  most  conteii4>tible  of  even  sham 
aristocracies,  that  which  is  M(/^-conscious, 
self-glorifying  by  comparison  and  forget- 
ful that  nohles$e  oblige?  Or  what  of 
him  when  he  cunnin^^y  and  with  the 
vulgar  'cuteness  which  characteriies  the 
most  degraded  snobbery,  takes  pains  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  labor  of  another 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  white  man  is  meant 
solely  for  the  negro,  and  that  the  former 
is  to  bo  sacrificed  to  the  latter! 

We  know,  see,  and  fisel  clearly  what 
we  want  and  what  we  believe.  It  is  the 
progress  of  the  rights  of  fi-ee  white  labor, 
which  correctly  considered  means  all  that 
is  right  And  if  this  were  understood 
and  felt,  as  it  thould  be  by  those  most 
deeply  interested,  our  police  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  punish  the  eoidisant 
Normans  of  the  South. 


Ip  we  could  speak  a  word  to  all  men 
in  or  about  to  enter  the  army,  it  would 
be :  *  Don't  drink.*  We  know  the  fever 
and  ague  country,  and  assure  our  readers 
that  all  advice  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, he  who  lets  liquor  alone  will 
fkre  best  in  the  end.  Apropos  of  which 
we  dip  the  following : 

'  Hall's  Journal  of  Bealth  recommends  to 
those  writing  to  soldieir  fHends  to  incloee  a 
little  ecymcum  (in  the  vulgar,  shnply  strong 
cayenne  pepper)  in  the  letter.  The  editor 
declares  that  the  effect  of  the  slightest  pinch 
in  a  glass  of  water,  is  better  than  quinine 
whisky.  It  prevents  thirst,  and  wards  off 
miasma;  it  protects  from  chills,  and  does 
not  induce  too  much  animal  heat*  '  It  stimn- 
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ktoa  viftlMiU  iMving  any  dtpwiiiring  tftot; 
•U  of  whieh  W6  most  Armly  believe.  Thd 
weight  U  80  small  that  enough  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  may  be  put  in  tissue-paper  and 
be  inclosed  in  a  single  letter  without  cost 
additional  to  the  regular  postage  rates.* 


Eykbt  mail  bringg  fresh  proof  of  Eng- 
lish antipath  J  to  the  Federal  Union.  It 
is  now  only  a  question  of  time  when  we 
are  to  be  attacked  by  the  great  Aboli- 
tion nation.  John  Bull  is  hammering 
away  at  his  iron-clads  and  doing  his  best 
in  every  direction  to  aid  the  aristocratic 
and  despotic  principle,  so  dear  to  his 
soul — nay,  which  u  his  very  soul  and 
8el£  In  China  he  is  helping  the  Impe- 
rialists, whose  awful  and  heart-rending 
atrocities  go  beyond  all  belief — in  the 
West,  the  slaveholder  meets  with  his 
warmest  sympathy.  How  well  —  how 
human  —  how  Christian  he  looks  now 
with  his  sheepskin  thrown  aside — this 
selfish,  brutal  savage,  howling  for  cotton 
and  trade  and  gold  as  though  all  trulh, 
honor,  and  nobility  were  as  dirt  before 
them. 

For  all  this,  England  will  have  its 
reward.  In  the  history  of  nations,  1862 
shall  be  marked  as  the  year  of  British 
falsehood,  in&my,  and  guilt  Uphar- 
$in  ! 


DiJLB  CoNTiNiiCTAi. :  Curious  feUows  those 
Pre-RaphaelitesI 

Do  you  remember  Holmaa  Hunt's  picture 
of  the  Light  of  the  World  ?  I  remember 
that  one  evening  at  the  Century,  among  a 
cheerful  group  of  Leutze,  Durand,  Qifford, 
Mignot,  and  others,  you  once  called  it  a 
Pre-Raphaelight  of  the  World  I 

Well,  'twas  far  away  in  Switzerland,  tilly 
hi  ho — tilljf  t  o/  all  in  the  mountains  high, 
several  years  ago,  and  I  was  touring  and 
sketching  somewhere  along  in  the  Ober- 
land.  I  found  at  last  a  retired  village  with- 
out English.  No — not  without  them  alto- 
gether— there  was  one  little  man  with  a 
barba  ro»$a^  and  he  was  pre-Raphaeliting 
round  for  a  suly'ect 

He  found  it  at  last  in  a  small  rock  about 
nine  inches  by  twelve — full  of  sentiment, 
tone,  color,  piety,  feeling,  reality,  child-like 
faith  and  trustingnest. 

And  be  went  to  work  to  paint  the  rock. 


Day  afler  di^  he  painted.  When  H  rained 
he  worked  under  an  umbrella ;  when  it  sun- 
shone  on  him  he  toiled  in  the  heat 

I  pitied  him.  '  Smith,*  said  I,  '  what  do 
yon  do  that  for  ?  Why  don't  you  pick  your 
stone  up  and  take  it  home  with  you  ?  Put 
it  in  your  trunk  and  carry  it  back  to  Lon- 
don.   It  isn't  a  landscape,  you  know.' 

*  By  Jove  I  *  quoth  he,  *  I  never  thought 
oi  that  So  I  will,  d'ye  know.  'Ow  very 
hodd !  Yell  1  you  Yankees  are  werry  hio- 
wentive,  I  must  hadmit' 

And  he  did ;  and  the  portrait  of  the  rook 
went  into  the  '  Annual  Exhibit'  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  deepest-toned  thing  *  oat.' 

And  it's  tme. 

Tours  also,  Oalli  Yaji  T. 


It  is  odd,  but  after  all,  the  world  sel- 
dom sees  a  real  original  letter.  Letters 
of  business,  old  letters,  love-letters,  and 
letters  written  for  print,  the  world  sees 
enough.  But  the  real  life  -  descriptive 
gossiping  letter  is  rarely  en-tjrped. 
Morels  the  pity. 

Here  is  one — ^from  a  never-seen  friend 
— which  has  been  lying  for  moi^s  in 
Thb  CoNTiNKirrAL  his  drawer.  Shall 
we  be  pardoned  for  publishing  it  ?  We 
hope  so,  for  we  remember  that  it  pleased 
us  well  when  we  received  it,  and  what 
is  good  for  the  editor  must  be  good  for 
the  reader.    Let  it  go ! 

Ths  EermUage,  May^  1862. 

DxAB  Friekd:  Appearances — to  make  a 
very  original  remark — are  deceitful.  To 
the  traveler  who  maf  chance  to  cast  his 
eyes  upon  this  little  brown  house,  a  little 
brown  house  it  will  be  to  him,  *  and  nothing 
more.'  He  will  not  even  notice  the  wood- 
bines that  are  flinging  their  arms  around 
the  windows,  nor  will  he  dwell  for  an  instant 
upon  the  thrifty  cotton-woods  that  guard 
the  door,  or  bestow  more  than  a  casual 
glance  on  the  artistically  arranged  garden- 
beds,  wherein  I  have  anxiously  watched 
tulips  and  radishes  sprouting  into  existence. 
Anxiously  —  for  winter  has  been  writiug  a 
somewhat  lengthy  postscript  to  his  annual 
message,  and  the  modest,  gentle-mannered 
spring  retreats  in  lady-like  fright  before  his 
furious  blasts. 

Now  we  are  having  an  interval  of  hazy 
warmth — the  really  royal  weather  of  the 
year-— red  sunshine,  the  hills  purple  and  blue 
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in  the  ditfUnoe,  and  the  still  air  saTory  with 
the  smoke  of  bnuh-banungs  and  the  wild 
breath  of  new-lifed  Tegetation.  Loyelier 
than  the  Indian  summer,  for  minted  with 
all  things  is  the  oonsdousness  of  the  flower- 
ing and  fruiting  to  come.  The  Indian  sum- 
mer has  a  sveet  sadness.  The  spring  is  lull 
of  hope  and  promise,  and  the  k&art  buda 
with  the  flowers. 

Out  in  the  midst  of  all  this  country  spring* 
tune  freshness,  our  *  Hermitage'  looks  up 
from  its  shrubberies  and  rejoices  within 
itself,  and  does  not  care  for  the  traveler's 
careless  glances.  The  traTeler  may  call  it 
stupid  and  ugly,  if  he  calls  it  at  all;  our 
Hermitage  sdU  patiently  wears  its  harelock 
of  weather -bea^  shhigles,  for  ii  knows 
that  beneath  its  lowly  roof — radiant  with 
whitewash  and  fresh  paper— are  cosy,  oooUy 
curtained  rooms,  where  friendly  books  look 
down  from  the  wall,  and  drowsy  arm-chairs 
woo  from  the  comers 

Yes,  many  Wisconsin  banks  have  yielded 
up  their  lives  in  the  past  year,  and  in  one 
of  these  fatal  safes  our  little  pile  of  *  ready ' 
irrevocably   evaporated !    Ah !   the   palmy 

days!  when  we  had  rooms  at  the  ; 

when  our  tables  were  marble-topped  and 
our  mirrors  presented  full-length  portraits 
of  us ;  when  every  dinner  was  a  feast  for 
epicures ;  when  aemnta  awaited  our  nod 
or  beek ;  wh^i  Davis's  best  turn-out  bowled 
lis  away  to  the  purple  bloffis  yonder,  at  every 
sunset,  and  bowled  us  back  again  happy  in 
pocket  and  in  heart  I  Those  days  have  gem- 
med themselves  in  the  past 

We  find  it  necessary  to  *  put  in  for  re- 
pairs,' as  they  say  of  |  steamboat  when  her 
smoke-stacks  are  snapped  off  by  a  Lake  Pe- 
pin gale,  and  she  goes  ashore.  At  no  distent 
day  we  will  again  go  out  into  the  tide.  From 
any  quantity  of  *wild  lands*  —  which  we 
have  the  felicity  of  paying  taxes  on  —  we 
have  selected  a  ten-acre  patch  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city,  and  are  living  something 
after  the  style  of  Thoreau,  except  that  we 
have  a  better  cook  I 

From  our  modestly  architectured  porch 
we  look  out  upon  the  broad,  far-stretching 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  vast  view 
— so  that  a  shower  becomes  a  part  of  the 
landscape,  and  it  is  deliglitf^  to  watch  it 
trailing  over  the  hills.  Alexander  Smith  is 
ahead  of  me  in  this  idea,  but  no  matter. 
East  and  west  the  picturesque  bluffs  mingle 
in  hazy  softness  with  the  sky ;  the  roofe  and 


steeples  of  the  dty  glimner  in  lb«  wnnj 
distance ;  now  and  then,  away  through  the 
wooded  banks  we  see  columns  of  pearly 
steam,  as  some  stately  boat  goes  gliding  by. 
I  shall  always  have  a  weakness  for  these 
proud,  screeching  steamboats,  for  there  is 
one  among  them — the  dear  old  *  Milwaukee* 
—for  which  I  entertain  a  confirmed  infirm- 
ity I  We  went  honey-mooning  in  the  *  Mil- 
waukee.' Its  musical  and  far-heard  whistle 
is  doomed  for  evermore  to  deluge  my  soul  in 
a  *  sea  of  soft-blue  memories.' 

Our  carpets  are  of  matting  and  oil-clotli, 
islanded  here  and  there  with  a  choice  bit  of 
rug.  My  little  kitchen  is  exultant  m  shin- 
ing tins,  a  glittering  'Hot^ur/  patented 
1860,  and  a  cq>acious  cupboard,  through 
the  glass  doors  of  which  shines  fbrth  a  com- 
plete set  of  *•  Ironstone.'  On  Mondays  a  lit- 
tle Bohemian — with  surpri^g  strength  in 
her  diminutive  person— KX>mes,  and  out  frtym 
the  Ibry  of  suds  and  steam  laniei  a  Hne  oi 
snowy,  flapping  clothes.  6he  receives  her 
*tri  diealing'  and  trots  home.  Aside  from 
washing,  I  am  addicted  to  that  unpoelicalY 
homely,  dry,  and  utteriy  plebeian  praetioe  of 
doing  my  own  work.  Think  yon  I  oould 
endure  to  have  a  poetic  mood  burst  in  upon 
by  a  red-fiu»d  girl,  smelling  of  dish-water, 
exclaiming,  '7%e  toy*!  oW/  Besides,  I 
never  was  bom  to,  had  thrust  upon  me,  or 
achieved,  any  surplus  amount  of  *  greatness,' 
consequently  my  laurels  will  not  suffer  fh>m 
being  in  contact  with  sauce-pans  and  toast- 
ing-forks. (But  fancy  the  idea  of  Mrs. 
Browning  a-frying  Jlapjatki  !)  I  have  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  Uie  country,  yon  know, 
and  at  the  old  home  I  was  i^plaudcd  on  by 
an  appreciative  mamma  to  rare  f^ts  in  this 
department  of  humble  life.  I  combine  the 
artist  with  the  cook — the  ideal  with  the  ma- 
terial. I  consult  color  and  the  nice  shades 
of  taste.  Indeed,  I  make  cooking  and  fur- 
niture^urangfaig  an  art  The  emerald  let- 
tuce I  mingle' with  the  ruby  radish;  the 
carefully  browned  trout  I  surround  with  a 
wall  of  snowy  and  hot  potatoes;  the  roseate 
shavings  of  beef  and  ham  flank  the  golden 
butter,  which  is  stamped  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  I  may  say,  with  the  American  Ea- 
gle ;  the  amber  honey  ddes  with  the  royal 
purple  of  grape-jelly ;  and  the  creamy  biscuit 
contrasts  with  the  deep  chrome  of  the 
sponge-cake  beside  it,  etc.,  etc  Of  various 
pastries  and  entrees — of  which  I  alone  hold 
the  original  recipes — ^I  will  not  speak.    Snf- 
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fioa  toMff  thai  ii  omj  be  of  inlentflt  U^orne 
bousekfe^en  to  send  me  a  prepaid  eoTel* 
ope! 

Should  you  go  Minnehahai  ng  this  sumner, 
I  shall  hope  that  you  may  fail  to  make  con- 
nections with  the  ^t  Paul  Packet  Company, 
so  that  whHe  wdting  a  boat  you  may  find  it 
oonrenient  to  immortalize  *  The  Hermitage  * 
by  breaking  fast  beneath  its  humble  roof. 
Hermetioally  thine,  MAstx. 

We  would  that  we  could.  Alas  1  there 
is  yery  little  *ha-ha-ing'  of  aoj  kind 
this  serious  ^  battle^summer  *  —  least  of 
all  for  us  toward  the  rosy  West  Well^ 
a  time  may  come,  and  when  it  does^  of 
a  yeritj  the  Hermitage  shall  become  well 
known  to  *  Esquire  CoyriNENTAL.* 


A  0OBBE8POKDBOT,  whose  stjle,  by  the 
way,  is  quaint  enough  to  be  printed  with 
black-letter,  thus  fitvors  us  with  his  pro- 
test against  certain  merely  *bread*«ad- 
bfutter '  DodoQS  of  Woman : 

I  object  to  the  current  newspaper  *  Advioe 
for  Girls.*  A  woman  may  know  how  to  cook, 
sweep,  sew,  tend  babies ;  but  is  ihii  what  a 
young  man  —  Spanish,  vtr^m«— most  looks, 
or  cares  for,  or  thinks  of,  when  he  seeks 
life-oompanionship— a  Somebody  to  get  bhn 
dinner,  tidy  hlEi  room,  fasten  his  Shirt-bnt- 
tons,  and  bear  him  ehMdrenf  'Tis  not  for 
qpread  tables,  kept  honse,  mended  otothes,  nor 
pLsasnre,  that  the  yonng  man's  soul  tfaints. 
For  sympathy,  for  lore,  for  the  object  of  his 
manliness,  for  its  con4>lement,  for  his  wife— 
and  not  a  servant^  nor  a  mistress. 

He  does  indeed  holily  choose  the  mother 
of  their  little  ones,  but  newspaper  •  notice 
hints  DOthing  of  that ;  it  teaches  bodily,  not 
spiritually,  and  simply  trains  up  a  female 
able  to  bear  of&pring  of  healthy  flesh. 

However,  the  husband  requires  a  lorer  fit 
to  Join  with  him  in  spirit  also,  for  the  total 
benefit  of  posterity. 

The  education  which  best  suits  a  woman, 
then,  is  it  carnal  or  soulful?  to  make  a 
kitoben-dradge  or  s  soft^yed  maiden  ?  a  pru« 
d«nt  hoQsewifo  or  a  thoughlftil  heartsweei? 
-'a  special  breeder'  (Popi)  or  a  trusted 
bosomerf  Oattle  and  machinery  are  for 
this  labor-saying.  The  true  end  of  woman 
is  feminity.  Therefore,  if  she  is  any 
brighter  and  heartsomer  for  playing  in  the 
fields,  any  more  pen^ye  and  sober  for  medi- 


tatiag  there,  who  aliaU  deny  her  (Sod's  live 
air  and  sunshine  f 

If  she  is  more  delicate  and  softer  to  han- 
dle the  light  onbroidery,  or  plan  the  ourioni 
patchwork,  who  shall  restrict  her  busy  inge- 
nuity to  garments  cf  toMr-^cearse  Jackets, 
trowsers,  shirts? 

If  she  is  more  earnest  and  devoted  for 
loryfaig  and  suffering  through  a  romance,  who 
dsall  hinder  from  reading  and  writbg,  or 
limit  the  one  to  PUgfriik*9  Frogrtm^  the 
other  to  a  letter,  or  conftie  her  pity  to 
street-beggars,  for  whom  ahns^ying  is  aot 
of  charity  not  more  than  tears  are  for  im- 
agined woes  ? 

If  she  is  more  winning  and  tender  by 
dwelling  with  old  friendships  and  memora- 
ble passages  of  trial  or  happiness,  who  shall 
fetter  her  thoughts  to  the  selfish  indiffer- 
ence of  the  present,  or  the  dull  routine  of 
daily  toil  called  duty? 

If  she  is  gentler  and  uMeker,  purer  and 
loftier,  Christlier,  for  contemplating  Ood 
and  the  angels,  who  can  bind  her  conscience 
to  worship  her  husband  or  'God  in  him'? 

(MiLTOV.) 

Summarily  and  concisely,  if  she  is  more 
vomatdy^  in  any  sort,  for  domg,  sayUsg, 
thinking,  whatsoever,  howsoever,  whitherso- 
ever, is  not  what  she  ought  the  term  and 
measure  of  what  she  may  ?  or  else  who  shall 
presume  to  prescribe  other  bounds  to  her 
nature,  and  undertake  to  restrain  its  ongo- 
ings in  this  or  that  direction  ? 

Is  female  determined  by  male?  woman's 
mind  by  the  wind  of  man's  caprice  ?  or  both 
mutually  interdetermined  by  the  law  of  thehr 
correlation,  his  wants  and  her  dqfMcities,  her 
wants  and  his  abilities?  Andif  hepreaohes 
utifity,  but  she  follows  taste,  whether  is  to 
be  oonoladed,  that  he  needs  more  (^  prac- 
tiiality  in  her,  or  she  more  of  SBStheticaUty 
in  him  ?  Is  it  that  women  lack  usefiilness 
or  that  men  lack  beautifuhiess? 

The  sterner  sex,  by  assuming  to  itself 
superior  desires,  can  stigmatize  the  other 
because  the  female  disposition  does  not  meet 
its  own ;  but  truth  and  right  may  be  much 
upon  the  other  side.  Women  may  be  near- 
er standard,  Just  in  this  land  and  age,  than 
men;  and  their  unsatisfied  longings  for 
handsome,  chaste,  and  noble  men  are  swifter 
witnesses  than  all  the  low  complaint  about 
feminine  finery  and  extravagance.  When 
men  can  seem  to  better  understand  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  madness  to  prefer  (as  No* 
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to)  a  fortune  in  maible  to  a  fortone  in  gold, 
or  a  Raphaers  painting  to  *  money  in  the 
bank,'  ythett  they  shall  oeme  to  recognize 
the  utility  of  beauty  and  holiness,  then  will 
not  women  be  slow  to  acknowledge  the  nse 
and  usefulness  of  so  much  utility. 


HoROB  to  Sigell  honor  to  Heintzel- 
man!  Whaterer  may  have  been  said 
or  sung  against  others,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ability,  faithi\ilness, 
perseverance,  and  courage  of  these  gal- 
lant DefU9ch&n^  and  with  them  of  many- 
others  of  their  glorious  nation  who  have 
followed  their  national  and  instinctive 
hatred  of  tyranny,  and  taken  part  with 
us  in  battle  against  the  South.  Hurrah 
then  for  our  German  Generals.  Sigel 
toll  lehen,  vivat  hock  ! 

Wir  geh'n  die  Waffsn  in  der  Hand, 
Zu  retten  unser  Vaterland, 

Und  unser  Kampf  ist  Sieg. 
Wir  tragen  nioht  Erober-Schwerdt, 
Wir  sohatzen  Weib  and  Kind  und  Heerd, 

Gereoht  ist  unser  Krieg. 

(XNOLUH.) 

*  Wo  go  with  weapon  in  our  band, 
And  all  to  firee  our  Father-land, 

A  victory  is  our  fight. 
We  seek  to  win  no  foreign  earth. 
We  fight  for  wife  and  child  and  hearth : 

God  knows  our  cause  is  right.' 

How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Germans  are  there  to  whom  these  lines 
have  become  as  applioable  in  this  our 
*  Trans-Atlantic  G^ermany '  as  when  sung 
of  old  under  the  oaks  of  iiie  Teuton  fii* 
ther-land.  When  this  battle  shaU  be 
over,  let  every  one  bear  in  mind  the  good 
and  fidthflil  sdd  they  gave  us.  Nor  shall 
the  Irish  be  forgotten,  who  with  such 
desperate  couirage  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  swell  our  armies.  They  are 
in  every  regiment,  they  have  been  fore- 
most in  every  battle,  their  dead  lie  on 
every  field.  Let  those  deny  it  who  will, 
we  should  have  fared  badly  enough  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Irish.  They  have 
shown  themselves  from  the  beginning  as 
presenting 

*  First  fxA  on  the  flure, 
First  sUok  in  the  fight.' 

They  gave  us  the  poet-warrior  O'Brien, 


and  the  brave  and  generous  Kearney, 
and  Ihe  noble  Corcoran — but  the  list  is 
too  long.    Honor  to  them  alL 

There  are  many  very  good  sort  of 
people  who  will  tell  you,  *I  don't  like 
Germans,'  or  *  I  don't  like  Irish !  *  We 
trust  that  this  war  will  drive  aU  such 
disisy^  pi^nng  US  out  of  QxistenceL 
Those  who  indulge  in  them  are  generally 
narrow-minded,  un-cosmopoUte  sort  of 
people.  The  principles  of  our  day  and 
of  our  war  —  the  Kepublican  principles 
—  are  opposed  to  all  such  illiberality. 
The  Southerner,  indeed,  proposes  to  ex- 
clude all  foreigners — it  is  his  *  policy  * — 
the  Kepublican  would  give  to  the  brain 
and  muscle  of  every  living  being  the 
fullest  chance  for  development  etery 
where.  Free  Soil  and  Free  Labor  for- 
ever!        ^^^^^^^^^ 

LiTBRATURB  and  religion  have  of  late 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Benjamin  J.  Wallace,  D.D.,  which  took 
place  in  Philadelphia  August  first.  The 
deceased  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Harris  family,  which  myay  be  almost  said 
to  have  founded  Western  Pennsylvanim, 
and  which  gave  a  name  to  its  largest 
city.  Originally  educated  at  West* 
Point,  he  subsequently  studied  divinitj 
at  Princeton,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
New-School  clergyman  in  many  States, 
especially  in  the  West,  was  at  one  time 
a  professor  at  Delaware  College,  New- 
ark, and  was  well  known  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  as  editor  of  and 
contributor  to  that  very  able  magazine, 
the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review, 

We  had  frequent  opportunities  of  be- 
coming £uuiliar  with  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  abilities^  and  can  testify  that 
they  were  truly  remarkable.  Apart 
from  Ms  theological  learning  he  was  a 
thorough  and  extremely  varied  stu- 
dent of  general  literature;  one  fiunil- 
iar  to  a  degree  rare  in  this  country 
with  Greek  genius;  a  most  able  and  ' 
ready  writer;  and  above  aU,  a  man  of 
strong  belief ;  one  who  touched  no  sub- 
ject on  which  he  did  not  write  with  sin- 
cerest  interest 

Mr.  Wallace  left  a  large  drcle  of  friends 
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fltnd  a  fiunil J  to  mourn  a  loss  which  all 
the  friends  of  religion  and  of  culture 
share  in  common  with  them.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  journalist  is  called  on  to 
reoord  the  death  of  any  one  who  to 
natural  gifts,  aided  hy  most  excellent 
education,  added  such  a  life  of  conscien- 
tious and  modest  industry.  He  was  a 
true  Christian  and  gentleman  in  all 
things. 

Thb  writer  of  the  letter  excerpted 
from  in  the  following  story,  will  accept 
our  sincere  thanks  for  the  *De  Bow,* 
which,  as  he  will  find  'other  whores,* 
has  heen  turned  to  account  by  us : 

N0W^OrUan$,  Avgvd  1»A,  186S. 

DiAB  ConnvKHTAL :  Let  me  giye  joa  a 
tme  renion  of  an  anecdote  tonchii^  the 
*  contraband'  question:  it  may  do  for  the 
Drawer. 

A  rascally  dave-Jockey  of  this  habitat  pro- 
onred  an  order  for  ^  rendition  of  a  fugitive, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Quartermas- 
ters employ  at  the  Custom-House,  addressed 
to  that  Amotionary.  Meanwhile  the  negro, 
who  had  doubtless  been  tiiere,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  hospital,  whither  Jew  pur- 
sued him  with  the  same  order,  not  doubting 
that  the  Mi^or-Generars  order  was  as  good 
for  one  place  as  another.  But  Dr.  Smith,  it 
aeems,  thought  otherwisely,  for  he  coolly  in- 
formed the  applicant  that  he  was  not  Quar- 
termaster, and  declined  to  pay  any  attention 
to  an  order  on  that  officer.  Back  to  head- 
quarters travels  *  Shylock,'  with  his  dishon- 
ored order  and  his  complaint  The  paper  is 
forthwith  returned  with  a  curt  indorsement 
and  the  assurance  that  *  that  will  make  it  all 
right.'  Thus  fortified,  he  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  triomphantly  displaying  the  back 
of  the  paper  only  to  Dr.  Smith,  demanded 
his  *  nigger.'  Dr.  Smith  looked  at  the  writ- 
ing presented  to  him  and  read : 

*  Dr.  Smfth  :  Tou  will  turn  this  man  out 
at  once.' 

Then  to  the  Jockey:  ' Here,  I  am  ordered 
to  turn  yon  out  of  my  house.  Get  out,  sir, 
get  out;  get  out  of  my  house!'  And  as  he 
stood  petrified  with  astonishment  at  the  ap- 
parent disrespect  shown  to  the  General's 
order.  Dr.  Smith  called  out  to  the  guard: 
*  Orderly,  put  this  man  out  at  the  door,  and 
see  that  he  is  not  admitted  agaio.'  The  fel- 
low found  his  tongue  at  length,  but  the  Doc- 


tor, who  is  no  admirer  of  slave-hnnters,  would 
not  hear  a  word  of  remonstrance,  and  the 
discomfited  trader  was  hustled  down  the 
stairs,  shaking  his  order  behind  him,  and 
qUuttering  out  his  wrath  and  disappoint* 


'Qrasp  thy  happiness  and  bear  it 
with  the^.*  Is  that  Sanscrit  or  Persian  ? 
He  who  said  that,  had  grasped  a  great 
truth.  The  Beautiful  never  perishes  to 
him  that  wills, 

ONCE. 
No  matter  when :  enough  that  moon  and  stars 

Shone  as  they  shine  to-night; 
That  tales  of  desolation  and  of  wars, 

Of  struggle  and  of  blight, 
like  the  low  mutteiings  of  a  troublous  dream. 
Flitting  aoroas  the  still  and  peaoeM  nl^t, 

Glanced  o'er  my  heart  and  thine ! 

The  music  of  the  pine — 

The  silver,  witching  stream 
An  impress  deeper,  left  upon  our  hearts. 
The  murmuring  song  fbll  soothing  on  our 

ears; 
The  silver  stream  with  beauty  charmed  our 

eyes; 
And  BO  we  bade  the  tales  of  spears  and  darts, 

With  all  their  train  of  agony  and  tears. 
Go  to  the  winds ;  and  leave  us  golden  skies. 
And  brooks,  and  reaching  hills,  and  *■  lovers' 
leaps,' 

With  bold  and  rugged  steeps ; 
And  all  the  romance  of  *  enchanting  scenes ; ' 
For  thou  and  I  were — midway  in  our  teens ! 

Once  1  breathe  it  aofUy,  aofUy,  0  my  heart ! 

And  thou — ^my  waiting  one ! 
My  unforgotten  I  wheresoe'er  thou  art — 

My  heart's  unfading  sun  1 
My  guiding  light  beneath  the  storms  and 

clouds ; 
My  solace  when  the  wooda  and  hills  are  lone ; 
And  the  dark  pine  breathes  out  its  saddening 

moan; 
And  when  the  night  the  misty  mountain 

shrouds. 
Breathe  it  still  gently,  wheresoe'er  thou  art, 
Light  of  my  fainting  heart  1    . 

•  Once  I '  stop,  O  wheels  of  time  !  upon  the 
word  I 
Gather  it  in  a  knot  of  silken  blue ; 
Bind  it  all  fondly  with  a  nuptial  cord. 

Unto  the  widowed  present  I  bear  it  throu^ 
All  change— all  chance  I    Love,  firiendship  I 

hold  it  fast : 
Let  it  no  more  be  wedded  to  the  past  1 
And  human  hearts  through  all  life's  check- 
ered scenes. 
Shall  ever  tarry  '  midway  in  their  teens'  I 
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We  find  the  following  paragraph  float- 
ing throu^  our  exchanges : 

*  The  renerable  John  J.  Crittenden  was  in 
town  to-daj,  preparing  to  start  for  home.  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  speaks,  to  intimate 
friends,  very  despondingly  of  our  future 
prospects.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
Public  men,  occupying  seats  in  the  high 
councils  of  the  nation,  ought  never  to  des- 
pair of  the  repubUc'— ^:  F.  LetUr, 

And  how  else  could  the  venerable 
compromiser  be  expected  to  speak  ?  The 
man  who  dallies  with  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  last  moment — who  is  only 
anxious  to  yield  to  an  insolent  and  un- 
scrupulous foe,  is  just  the  one  of  all 
others  who,  when  the  struggle  comes, 
wails  and  howls  despair.  Their  heartd 
were  always  with  Southern  aristocracy, 
these  venerable  Sweetsops  who  would 
have  ^adly  compromised  Northern  dig- 
nity and  manliness  down  to  its  very 
face  in  the  mud  before  the  devil  himseb^ 
and  then  have  explained  their  course  by 
referring  to  Christian  example,  as  though 
Christ  himself  had  not  dared  death  time 
and  again,  and  finally  suffered  it  as  an 
example  that  there  m  a  limit  where  it  is 
letter  to  perish  than  that  evil  should 
prevail  over  the  truth. 

They  are  all  Southrons  at  heart  Did 
not  the  venerable  John  Bell,  only  the 
other  day,  when  he  was  offered  a  safe 
conduct  by  Federal  forces  out  of  Dixie, 
prefer  to  remain  there?  Of  course  he 
did.  Uhi  bene  ibi  patria.  We  feel  and 
know  instinctively  where  tiiey  belong 
and  what  they  are,  these  men  whose  in- 
ordinate vanity  of  respectability  so  fiur 
outweighs  their  sense  of  truth,  honor, 
and  manhood.  Very  well  taken  off  are 
they  in  a  happy  hit — author  to  us  un- 
known— setting  forth  what  they  would 
have  agreed  on  in  convention  had  Ihey 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  first  murder : 

*  Begolvtdy  That  we  are  equally  opposed  to 
the  pretended  piety  and  evident  fainaticism 
of  Abel  and  the  authorized  violence  of  the 
high-toned  and  chivalrous  Cain. 

*  Betohed,  That  the  *  Ultras'  who  are  clam- 
oring for  the  hanging  of  Cain,  which  would 
only  exasperate  him,  desire  to  destroy  the 
domestic  happiness  and  peace  of  the  family, 
and  have  no  other  purpose  in  view. 


*  JgttoUtdj  That  w«  are  in  &vor  of  poniib- 

ing  both  parties,  and  invite  all  conservative 
men  to  unite  with  us  in  iVowning  down  this 
whole  busflness. 

'  RttolMdy  That  nobody  has  a  right  to  pro- 
voke murder,  and  if  Abel  had  exhibited  leM 
ftmaticism  this  one  never  would  have  oe^ 
curred.' 

Apropoe  of  which  subject  and  which 
men,  we  are  reminded  of  a  rough  and 
ready  poem  by  William  Higgins : 

THE  COMPROMISER. 

A  cross  between  a  man  and  slave 
This  mongrel  thing  produces. 

Who  deems  himself  ordained  to  save 
The  Union  by  sham  tniees. 

In  strife  between  the  Wrong  and  Right 

To  hold  the  nation's  border, 
Ashamed  to  run,  afraid  to  flght, 

Ue  faintly  squeaks  out  ^  Order  I ' 

The  boasted  Mend  of  quiet,  peace. 

He'd  quell  all  agitation, 
By  giving  Satan  longer  lease 

Of  earth,  to  damn  the  nation. 

No  matter,  though  the  Scriptures  teach 

The  golden  rule  of  action, 
He  says  'tis  but  a  hncy  speech. 

And  proves  it  to  a  fhkction  1 

He  knows  no  *  Higher  Law,'  but  thinks 

State  Rights  the  Catechism ; 
Which  having  learned  by  rote,  he  links 

His  practice  to  liis  schism. 

And  thus  is  fitted  to  proclaim, 
With  all  his  might  and  vigor, 

Nor  feel  a  single  blush  of  shame, 
*  That  chains  become  a  nigger  I ' 

With  him.  Religion  is  a  boon, 

That  Slaveiy  may  diddle ; 
God's  laws  to  those  of  John  Calhoun, 

Play  only  second-flddle  1 

The  Mth  for  which  hie  filtiien  bled. 
And  died  to  make  him  heir  to, 

He  quite  ignores,  and  takee  instead 
That  leading  God  knows  where  to. 

O  eompromiser !  what  a  gleam 

Of  glory  hangs  about  you  1 
No  wonder  that  you  proudly  deem 

The  world  would  spoil  witfaoat  yon  1 

With  supple  knees  to  slavery  bent. 
Your  conscience  hangs  on  hinges. 

And  gives  mild  treason  easy  vent. 
Despite  oompunotlon's  twinges  I 

Rude  but  true.     And  these  be  i 
for  truth,  however  rude. 
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No  other  nation  was  ever  convulsed 
by  an  internal  struggle  so  tremendous 
as  that  which  now  rends  our  own  un- 
happy country.  No  mere  rebellion  has 
ever  before  spread  its  calamitous  eflFects 
so  widely,  beyond  the  scene  of  its  im- 
mediate horrors.  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  evils  it  has  pro- 
duced, is  the  enormity  of  the  crime  in- 
volved, on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and 
good  men  may  well  feel  solicitous  to 
know  where  rests  the  burden  of  this 
awfbl  responsibility. 

The  long  train  of  preparatory  events 
preceding  the  outbreak,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary acts  by  which  the  conspirators 
signalized  its  commencement,  point., 
-with  sufficient  certainty,  to  the  incen- 
diaries who  produced  the  vast  conflagra- 
tion, and  who  appear  to  be  responsible 
fbr  the  ruin  which  has  ensued.  But  it 
remains  to  inquire  by  what  means  the 
great  mass  of  inflammable  materials  was 
accumulated  and  made  ready  to  take 
fire  at  the  touch;  what  justification 
there  may  be  for  the  authors  of  the  fatal 
act,  or  what  palliation  of  the  guilt  which 
seems  to  rest  upon  them.  The  reputa- 
of  the  American  people,  and  of  the 
government  which  is  their  pride 

[d  (^ry,  must  suffer  in  the  estimation 
mankind,  unless  they  can  be  £surly 
OL.  n.  88  ..- 


acquitted  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
civil  war,  which  not  only  desolates  large 
portions  of  our  own  country,  but  seri- 
ously interferes  with  the  prosperity  of 
multitudinous  classes,  and  the  stability 
of  large  industrial  interests,  in  other 
lands. 

Neither  in  the  physical  nor  in  the 
moral  world,  can  the  effects  of  any  phe- 
nomenon go  beyond  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  causes.  Mighty  convulsions, 
like  that  which  now  shakes  this  conti- 
nent, must  have  their  roots  in  for  dis- 
tant times,  and  must  gather  their  nutri- 
ment of  passion  and  violence  from  a 
wide  field  of  sympathetic  opinion.  No 
influence  of  mere  individuals,  no  sudden 
acts  of  government  even,  no  temporary 
causes  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  are 
adequate  to  produce  results  so  wide- 
spread and  astounding.  The  social 
forces  which  contend  in  such  a  conflict, 
must  have  been  '  nursing  their  wrath ' 
and  gathering  their  strength  for  years, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  gigantic  death- 
struggle  in  which  they  are  now  en- 
gaged. 

Gen.  Jackson,  after  having  crushed 
the  incipient  rebellion  of  1832,  wrote, 
in  a  private  letter,  recently  published, 
that  the  next  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Union  would  be  instigated  by  the  same 
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party,  bat  based  upon  the  question  of 
slavery. 

That  single-hearted  patriot,  in  his 
boundless  devotion  to  the  Union,  seemed 
to  be  gifted  with  almost  preternatural 
foresight;  nor  did  he  exhibit  greater 
sagacity  in  penetrating  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  men,  than  in  comprehend- 
ing the  nature  and  influence  of  great 
social  causes,  then  in  operation,  and 
destined,  as  he  clearly  foresaw,  to  be 
wielded  by  wicked  men  as  instruments 
of  stupendous  mischief  to  the  country. 
His  extraordinary  prevision  of  the  pres- 
ent attempt  to  overthrow  the  Union, 
signalizes  the  evident  affiliation  of  this 
rebellion  with  that  which  he  so  wisely 
and  energetically  destroyed  in  embryo, 
by  means  of  the  celebrated  proclama- 
tion/md  force  bill. 

It  was,  however,  only  in  the  real 
motive  and  ultimate  object  of  the  con- 
spirators of  1832,  that  the  attempt  of 
South  Carolina  at  that  time  was  the 
lineal  progenitor  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
present  day.  The  purpose  was  the  same 
in  both  cases,  but  the  means  chosen  at 
the  two  epochs  were  altogether  differ- 
ent. In  the  first  attempt,  the  purpose 
was,  indeed,  to  break  up  the  Union  and 
to  establish  a  separate  confederacy ;  but 
this  was  to  be  done  upon  the  ground  of 
alleged  inequality  and  oppression,  as 
well  as  unconstitutionality,  in  the  mode 
of  levying  duties  upon  foreign  importa- 
tions. The  attempt,  however,  proved 
to  be  altogether  premature.  The  ques- 
tion involved,  being  neither  geographi- 
cal nor  sectional  in  character,  was  not 
then,  if  it  could  ever  be,  susceptible  of 
being  made  the  instrument  of  concen- 
trating and  intensifying  hostile  opinion 
against  the  federal  power.  Louisiana, 
with  her  great  sugar  interest,  was  a 
.^  tariff  State,  and  advocated  protection  as 
'  ardently  as  it  was  opposed  in  the  great- 
er part  of  the  North- West,  and  in  ex- 
tensive districts  of  the  North.  She  was 
not  even  invited  to  join  the  proposed 
confederacy.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware  were  decided  in  their  support 
of  the  protective  policy,  while  Tennes- 


see, Missouri,  and  North  Carolina  were 
divided  on  the  question.  Mr.  Calhoun 
himself  the  very  prophet  of  nullifica- 
tion, oould  not  obliterate  the  memory  of 
his  own  former  opinions,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  induce  the  people  to  cooperate  in 
overthrowing  the  Federal  Government^ 
simply  for  adopting  a  policy  which  the 
very  authors  of  this  movement  had 
themselves  so  recently  thoroughly  ap- 
proved. 

Thus,  opinion  was  broken  into  frag- 
ments; and  nowhere  outside  of  South 
Carolina  did  it  acquire  sufficient  una- 
nimity and  power  to  impart  any  great 
momentum  to  the  revolutionary  design. 
Besides,  in  the  absence  of  clear  and 
deep  convictions,  the  question  itself  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that  strong  passions 
Gould  not  easily  spring  from  it.  The  in- 
terests involved  were  not  necessarily  in 
conflict ;  their  oppositicm  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  so  that  an  adjustment 
could  readily  be  made  without  sacrifice 
of  principle.  In  short,  the  subject  of 
dispute  did  not  contain  within  itself 
the  elements  of  civil  war,  capable  of  de- 
velopment to  that  extreme,  at  the  time 
and  under  the  circumstances  when  the 
futile  attempt  at  separation  was  made. 
Doubtiess,  the  sinister  exertions  of  rest- 
less and  ambitious  men,  acting  upon  ig- 
norant prejudices,  might,  under  some 
circumstances,  have  engendered  opin- 
ions, even  upon  the  tariff  question,  snffi- 
ciently  strong  and  violent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  civil  commotion.  Had  the 
conditions  been  more  favorable  to  the 
plot ;  had  the  conspirators  of  that  day 
been  as  well  prepared  as  those  of  1861 ; 
had  they  been  equally  successful  in  sow- 
ing dissatisfaction  and  hatred  in  the 
minds  of  the  Southern  people ;  had  tbey 
found  in  Gen.  Jackson  the  weak  and 
pliant  instnunent  of  treason  which  James 
Buchanan  afterward  became  in  the 
hands  of  Davis  and  his  coadjutors,  the 
present  rebellion  might  have  been  ant 
cipated,  and  the  germ  of  secession  who 
extirpated  and  destroyed,  in  the  cent 
which  would  then  have  ensued. 
Union  wonld  doubtiess  have  been ; 
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tained,  and,  in  the  end,  strengthened ; 
the  fittal  element  of  discord  wonid 
searcelj  have  snrvived  to  work  and  plot 
in  secret  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  true,  slavery  would  have 
remained ;  but  in  the  absence  of  other 
causes,  slavery  would  not  necessarily 
have  brought  the  country  to  the  present 
crisis.  Providence  may  have  so  ordered 
the  events  of  that  day  as  to  leave  the 
revolutionary  element  in  existence,  in 
order  that  it  might  eventually  fasten 
upon  slavery  as  the  instrument  of  its 
treason,  and  thus  bring  this  system,  con- 
demned alike  by  the  lesson^  of  experi- 
ence and  by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind, 
to  that  complete  eventual  destruction, 
which  seems  to  be  inevitably  f^proach- 
ing. 

The  idea  of  an  independent  Southern 
confederacy,  to  be  constituted  of  a 
fragment  of  the  Union,  survived  the 
contest  of  1882,  and  has  been  cherished 
with  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  by  a  small 
party  of  malcontents,  from  that  day  to 
this.  Either  from  honest  conviction  or 
from  the  syren  seductions  of  ambition, 
or  perhaps  from  that  combination  of 
both  which  so  often  misleads  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
this  party  has  pursued  its  end  with  un- 
rivalled zeal  and  consummate  tact,  never 
fbr  a  single  moment  abating  its  efforts 
to  convince  the  South  of  the  advantages 
of  separation.  But  all  its  ability  and 
all  its  untiring  labors  failed  to  make 
any  serious  impression,  until  the  great 
and  powerful  interest  of  slavery  was 
enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  used  as  the 
means  of  reaching  the  feelings  and 
arousing  the  prejudices  of  the  Southern 
X>eople.  The  theories  of  nullification  and 
secession,  while  accepted  by  many  lead^ 
ing  minds  in  that  section,  never  made 
any  serious  impression  upon  the  mass  of 
die  people.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with 
^lii,  that  the  honest  instincts  of  the 
►pie  invariably  rejected  these  per- 
ious  and  dangerous  theories,  when- 
er  they  were  distinctly  involved  in 
elections.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
nndercurreirt  of  opinion  in  ffivor  of 


ihem:  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
fjEuniliarized  with  the  doctrines,  and 
thus  made  ready  to  embrace  them, 
whenever  they  should  be  satisfied  it 
was  indispensable  to  their  safety  and 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
benefit. 

These  abstract  principles,  however 
industriously  and  successfhlly  taught, 
would  not  of  themselves  have  availed 
to  urge  the  people  on  to  the  desperate 
contest  into  which  they  have  been 
madly  precipitated.  The  dogma  of  the 
right  of  secession  was  not  left  a  mere 
barren  idea :  it  was  accompanied  with 
constant  teachings  respecting  the  in- 
compatibility of  interests,  and  the  in- 
evitable conflict,  between  the  North 
and  the  South ;  the  superiority  of  slave- 
ry over  every  other  form  of  labor ;  and 
the  imminenf  danger  of  the  overthrow 
of  this  benign  institution  by  Northern 
fanaticism,  and  by  the  unfriendly  in- 
fluence of  the  conmiercial  and  financial 
policy  of  that  section.  Thus,  the  mis- 
chievous error  of  secession  was  roused 
to  life  and  action  by  the  exhibition  of 
those  unreal  phantoms,  so  often  con- 
jured up  to  frighten  the  South — aboli- 
tion, agrarianism,  and  protective  oppres- 
sion. 

All  these  deceptive  ideas  were  re- 
quired to  be  infrised  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
tor  rebellious  action.  The  right  of  se- 
cession was  an  indispensable  condition, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  justi- 
fication for  the  violent  measures  to  be 
adopted.  No  considerable  number  of 
American  citizens  could  be  found  ready 
to  lay  treasonable  hands  upon  their 
government ;  but  a  great  step  would  be 
taken  if  they  could  be  convinced  that 
the  constitution  provided  for  its  own 
abrogation,  and  that  the  act  of  destruc- 
tion could  at  any  time  be  legally  and 
regularly  accomplished.  The  absolute 
humanity,  justice,  and  morality  of  slave- 
ry, its  excellence  as  a  social  institution, 
and  its  efficiency  in  maintaining  order 
and  insuring  progress,  must  be  fully  es- 
tablished and  universally  admitted,  in 
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order  to  enliat  the  powerM  motiyes  of 
self-interest  on  the  side  of  the  projected 
revolution.  And  finallj,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  divine  institution 
was  in  danger,  that  the  free  labor  of 
the  North  was  actively  hostile  to  it  and 
planning  its  ruin,  and  that  this  hostility 
was  to  be  uded  by  all  the  selfish  desires 
of  the  protectionists  and  the  dangerous 
violence  of  the  agrarian '  mudsills '  of  the 
other  section.  It  was  not  of  the  least 
importance  that  these  statements  or 
any  of  them  should  be  true.  Let  them 
be  thoroughly  believed  by  the  people, 
and  that  conviction  would  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  the  conspirators.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  these  heresies  and  falsehoods 
were  most  industriously  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  SouUiem  people,  of 
whom  the  great  mass  are  unfortunately, 
and,  from  their  peculiar  condition,  ne- 
cessarily, kept  in  that  state  of  ignorance 
which  would  favor  the  reception  of 
such  incredible  and  monstrous  fallacies. 
The  argument  as  to  the  right  of  se- 
oession  has  been  exhausted;  and  if  it 
had  not  been,  it  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  and  design  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  the  question.  Enemies  of  the 
United  States,  foreign  and  domestic, 
will  continue  to  believe,  or  at  least  to 
profess  to  believe  and  try  to  convince 
themselves,  that  the  Constitution  of 
1787,  which  superseded  the  Confedera- 
tion, contained  all  the  defects  of  the 
latter  which  it  was  specially  designed 
to  remedy, — that  the  league  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  was  prolonged  in  the  suc- 
ceeding organization,  only  to  be  the 
£Atal  object  of  future  discontent  and 
ambition.  Certainly  this  doctrine  is 
the  basis  of  the  rebellion,  and  without 
it  no  successful  movement  could  have 
been  made  to  secure  cooperation  from 
any  of  the  States.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  considered  one  of  the  impel- 
ling causes  which  moved  the  rebellious 
States  to  action,  for  it  is  not  of  itself  an 
lotiTe  principle.  It  rather  served  to 
smooth  the  way,  by  removing  obstacles 
which  opposed  the  operation  of  real 


motives.  Veneration  for  the  work  of 
the  fathers  of  the  republic,  respect  for 
the  Constitution  and  love  of  the  Union, 
as  things  of  infinite  value,  worthy  to  be 
cherished  and  defended,  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  conspiracy  which  compassed  ' 
the  destruction  of  the  government.  It 
was  necessary  to  remove  this  obstacle, 
and  to  eradicate  these  patriotic  senti- 
ments, which  had  taken  strong  bold  of 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of 
both  sections.  For  more  than  two  gen- 
erations the  Union  had  been  held  sacred, 
beyond  all  other  earthly  blessings.  It 
was  an  objiQct  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
nnsettlei^&  long-cherished  sentiment. 

The  conspirators  were  altogether  too 
shrewd  and  full  of  tact  to  approach 
their  object  directly.  They  adopted  the 
artifice  of  arousiog  and  studiously  cul- 
tivating another  sentiment  of  equal 
strength,  which  should  spring  up  side 
by  side  with  their  love  of  the  Union, 
flourish  for  a  time  in  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  it,  but  ultimately  supplant  and 
entirely  supersede  it.  This  was  the 
plausible  and  attractive  sentiment  of 
State  pride,  concealing  in  itself  the  idea 
of  perfect  sovereignty,  wiUi  the  riglit  of 
nuUification  and  secession.  With  con- 
summate ability,  with  untiring  industry 
and  perseverance,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's cessation  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  this  fruitful  but  pernidons 
seed  of  disorganization  was  sown  broad- 
cast among  the  Southern  people.  So 
long  as  there  was  no  occasion  to  put  the 
theory  into  practice,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  ground  for  alarm.  The  questicm  was 
one  rather  of  curious  subtlety  than  of ' 
practical  importance.  Meanwhile,  the 
minds  of  men  became  familiar  with  the 
thought;  they  entertained  it  without 
aversion ;  the  germs  of  ultimate  discord 
and  dissolution  silently  took  root,  and 
slowly  grew  up  in  the  understandings 
of  men.  Not  that  the  principle  was , 
adopted;  it  was  rather  tolerated  1 
accepted.  But  this  was  the  very  1 
intended  by  the  wily  oonspiratora. 
expected  nothing  better ;  for  they  knei 
well  that  an  accident  or  a  bold  predpil 
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tation  of  events  would  oanse  the  popular 
mind  to  seize  this  principle  and  nse  it, 
as  the  only  justification  f<Hr  revolution- 
ary violence.  Thus  this  doctrine,  which 
is  the  embodiment  of  anarchy,  was  care- 
fhllj  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  art- 
taJ\j  placed  within  easy  mental  reach 
of  those  who  would  be  called  upon  to 
wield  it. 

Pari  passu  with  the  dissemination  and 
growth  of  this  dangerous  opinion,  the  po- 
litical school  which  cherished  it  endeav- 
ored to  promote  the  object  steadily  held 
in  view,  by  restricting  and  embarrassing 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
every  possible  way.  Notwithstanding 
the  distrust  and  aversion  of  the  Jackson 
party  against  them,  continued  long  after 
the  events  of  1883,  they  succeeded  in 
forming,  first  a  coalition,  and  finally  a 
thorough  union  with  the  great  popular 
organization — ^the  democratic  party. 
Holding  the  balance  of  power  between 
that  party  and  their  opponents,  they 
dictated  terms  to  the  successive  demo- 
cratic conventions,  and,  in  effect,  con- 
trolled their  nominations  and  their  pol- 
icy. They  imposed  upon  that  party  the 
formidable  dogma  of  '  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Oonstitntion,'  and  under  that 
plausible  pretext,  denied  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  exercise  of  every  useful  power 
necessary  to  make  it  strong  and  efficient 
within  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  func- 
tions. Their  evident  object,  though  cau- 
tiously and  successfully  concealed,  was 
to  weaken  the  Federal  (Government,  and 
build  up  the  power  of  the  separate 
States,  so  that  the  former,  shorn  of  its 
constitutional  vigor,  and  crippled  in  its 
proper  field  of  action,  might,  at  the 
critical  moment,  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
their  iniquitous  designs.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  Mississippi  river,  the 
imperial  highway  of  the  continent,  could 
not  be  improved,  because  every  impedi- 
ment taken  away,  and  every  facility 
given  to  commerce  on  its  bosom,  were 
00  much  strength  added  to  the  bonds  of 
Lthe  Union.  The  harbors  of  the  great 
[lakes  and  of  the  Atlan^  coast  oould 
Inot  bo  rendered  secure  by  the  agency  of 


the  Federal  Government,  be<«use  every 
beneficent  act  of  this  nature  fixed  it 
more  firmly  in  the  affections  of  the  peo> 
pie,  and  gave  it  additional  influence  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  great  Pacifle 
railroad — a  measure  of  infinite  impoi^ 
tance  to  the  unity  of  the  nation,  to  the 
development  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
general  prosperity,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  defence— a  work  so  grand  in  its 
proportions,  and  so  universal  in  its  ben- 
efits, that  only  the  power  of  a  great  na- 
tion was  equal  to  Its  accomplishment  or 
capable  and  worthy  of  its  proper  con* 
trol — ^this  great  and  indispensable  meaa- 
ure  was  defeated  fi^m  year  to  year,  00 
long  as  the  conspirators  remained  in 
Congress  to  oppose  it,  and  was  only 
passed  in  the  end,  after  they  had  launch- 
ed the  rebellion,  and  made  their  open 
attack  against  the  (Government,  which 
they  had  so  long  sought  to  embarrass 
and  weaken,  in  view  of  this  very  con- 
tingency. 

While  yielding  these  principles  in  the- 
ory, the  democratic  party  did  not  always 
adhere  to  them  in  practice.  The  instinct 
of  patriotism  was  often  stronger  than 
the  obligations  of  party  necessity  and 
party  policy.  Moreover,  the  text  of 
these  doctrines  in  the  democratic  creed 
was  ft^uently  a  subject  of  grave  di»> 
pute  in  the  party,  and  unanimity  never 
prevailed  in  regard  to  it.  Yet  the  subtle 
poison  infused  into  the  body  of  the  or- 
ganization, extended  its  baleftd  infinence 
to  all  questions,  and  too  often  paralyzed 
the  arm  of  the  Government  in  every 
field  of  its  appropriate  action. 

Kever  was  presented  in  history  a  bet^ 
ter  illustration  of  the  effect  of  false  and 
mischievous  ideas.  It  would  be  ui^ust, 
because  it  would  be  untrue,  to  su^>eot 
the  democratic  party  of  any  clear 
knowledge  of  the  ends  to  which  these 
principles  were  intended  to  load,  or  of 
any  participation  in  the  treasonable  pur- 
pose. Many  members  of  that  party  saw 
the  danger  in  time,  and  abandoned  the 
organization  before  it  was  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  great  conspiracy.  Some, 
however,  even  in  the  loyal  States,  dung 
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to  Breeldnridge  Bad  tbe  fatal  abatrao- 
tions  of  the  party  creed,  until  these 
reached  their  final  and  legltinuite  ouhnir 
nation,  in  the  ghastly  paralysis  of  the 
most  indispensable  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  ruinous  abnegation  of  all 
power  (^  self-defence— the  treacherous 
attempt  at  national  suicide  only  failing 
for  want  of  courage  to  perpetrate  the 
supreme  act,  which  was  exhibited  by 
the  administration  of  James  Buchanan, 
in  its  last  hours,  when  it  procliumed  the 
doctrine  of  secession  to  be  unfounded  in 
eonsUtutional  right,  and  yet  denied  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  prevent  its 
own  destruction.  The  threats  of  an  im- 
perious band  of  traitors,  operating  upon 
the  fears  of  a  weak  old  man,  who  was 
already  implicated  in  the  treason,  drove 
him  to  the  verge  of  the  abyss  into  which 
he  was  willing  to  plunge  his  country, 
but  from  which,  at  the  last  moment,  he 
drew  back,  dismayed  at  the  thought  of 
sacrificing  himselfl 

The  doctrine  of  secession,  long  and  la- 
boriously taught,  and  the  cognate  princi- 
ples calculated  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  magnify 
that  of  the  States,  thus  served  to  smooth 
the  way,  to  lay  the  track,  upon  which 
the  engine  of  rebellion  was  to  be  start- 
ed. But  there  was  stUl  wanting  the 
motive  power  which  should  impel  the 
noachine  and  give  it  energy  and  momen- 
tum. Something  tangible  was  required 
-^something  palpable  to  the  masses — on 
the  basis  of  which  violent  antagonisms 
and  hatreds  could  be  engendered,  and 
fearful  dangers  could  be  pictured  to  the 
popular  imagination. 

The  protective  system,  loudly  denounc- 
ed as  unequal  and  oppressive,  as  well  as 
unconstitutional,  had  proved  wholly  in- 
aufficient  to  arouse  rebellion  in  1832.  It 
would  have  proved  equally  so  in  1861 : 
but  then  the  ultra  free  trade  tariff  of 
1856  was  still  in  existence ;  and  it  con- 
tinued in  force,  until,  to  increase  dis- 
latisfaotion,  and  invite  the  very  system 
which  they  pretended  to  impose  and  de- 
pkM*e,  the  conspirators  in  Congress,  hav- 
ing power  to  defeat  the  *  Morrill  Tori^' 


deliberately  stepped  aside,  and  suffered 
it  to  become  a  law.  But  this  was  mere- 
ly a  piece  of  preliminary  strategy  intend- 
ed to  give  them  some  advantage  in  the 
great  battle  which  was  eventually  to  be 
fought  on  other  fields.  It  might  throw 
some  additional  weight  into  their  scale ;  it 
might  give  them  some  plauuble  ground 
for  hypocntical  complaint;  and  might 
even,  to  some  extent,  serve  to  hide  the 
real  ground  of  their  movement ;  yet,  of 
itself^  it  could  never  be  decisive  of  any- 
thing. It  could  neither  justify  revolu- 
tion in  point  of  morals,  nor  could  it 
blind  the  people  of  the  South  to  the  ter- 
rible calamities  which  the  experiment 
of  secession  was  destined  to  bring  upon 
them. 

Slavery  alone,  with  the  vast  mate- 
rial prosperity  apparently  created  by  it, 
with  the  debatable  and  exciting  ques- 
tions, moral,  political,  and  social,  which 
arise  out  of  it,  and  with  the  palpable 
dangers,  which,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  deny  it,  plainly  brood  over  the  sys- 
tem— slavery  alone  had  the  power  to 
produce  the  civil  war,  and  to  shake  the 
continent  to  its  foundations.  In  the 
present  crisis  of  the  struggle,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  of  thought  to 
attempt  to  trace  back  to  its  origin  the 
long  current  of  excitement  on  the  sla- 
very question,  beginning  in  1884,  and 
swelling  in  magnitude  until  the  present 
day ;  or  to  seek  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  the  various  events  which  marked  its 
progress,  from  the  earliest  agitation 
down  to  the  great  rebellion,  which  is 
evidently  the  consummation  and  the  end 
of  it  all.  The  only  lesson  important  to 
be  learned,  and  that  which  b  the  sum 
of  all  these  great  events,  plainly  taught 
by  the  history  of  tbis  generation,  and 
destined  to  charact^ize  it  in  all  future 
time,  is,  that  slavery  had  in  itself  the 
germs  of  this  profound  agitation,  and 
that,  for  thirty  years,  it  stirred  the  mor- 
al and  political  elements  of  this  nation 
as  no  other  cause  had  power  to  do.  It 
is  of  little  consequence,  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  to  inquire  what  antagonisms 
struggled  with  slavery  in  this  immense 
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contest,  oorering  so  great  an  area  in 
space,  and  so  long  a  period  of  time.  All 
ideas  and  all  interests  were  involred. 
Moral,  social,  political,  and  economical 
considerations  dasbed  and  antagonixed 
in  the  gigantic  conflict. 

Is  slavery  right  or  wrong  ?  Has  it  the 
sanction  of  enlightened  conscience,  or 
'  of  the  divine  law  as  revealed  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  ?  The  last  words 
of  this  moral  contest  have  scarcely  yet 
ceased  to  reverberate  in  onr  ears,  even 
while  the  sonnd  of  cannon  tells  of  other 
argaments  and  another  arbitrament, 
which  ronst  soon  cnt  short  all  the  jargon 
of  the  logicians.  Bat  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  whole  case,  has 
been  the  indignation  with  which  the 
slave  interest,  from  beginning  to  end, 
has  resisted  the  discussion  of  these 
moral  qnestions.  As  if  such  inquiries 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  prevented! 
As  if  a  system,  good  and  right  in  itself, 
defensible  in  the  light  of  sound  reascMi, 
could  suffer  by  the  fullest  examination 
which  could  be  made  in  private  or  in 
public,  or  by  the  profoundest  agitation 
which  could  arise  from  the  use  of  mere 
moral  means !  The  discussions,  the  agi- 
tations, and  all  the  fierce  passions  which 
attended  them,  were  unavoidable.  Hu- 
man nature  must  be  changed  and  whol- 
ly revolutionized  before  such  agitations 
can  be  suppressed.  They  are  the  means 
appointed  by  the  Creator  for  the  prog- 
ress of  humanity.  The  seeds  of  them 
are  planted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and,  in 
the  sunshine  and  air  of  freedom,  they 
must  germinate  and  grow,  and  even- 
tually produce  such  fhiit  as  the  eternal 
laws  of  God  have  made  necessary  from 
the  beginning. 

The  social  question  shaped  itself  amidst 
the  turbulent  elements,  and  came  out 
dear  and  well  defined,  in  the  perfect 
contrast  and  antagonism  of  the  two  sec- 
tional systema  Free  labor,  educated, 
skilful,  prosperous,  self-poised,  and  inde- 
pendent, grew  into  great  strength,  and 
aceomulated  untold  wealth,  in  all  the 
States  in  which  slavery  had  been  sup- 
planted.   Unexampled  and  prodigious 


inventive  energy  bad  multifdied  the 
physical  power  of  men  by  millions,  and 
these  wonderful  creations  of  wealth  and 
power  seemed  destined  to  have  no 
bounds  in  the  favored  region  in  which 
this  system  of  firee  labor  prevailed.  Im- 
migration, attracted  by  this  boundless 
prosperity,  flowed  in  with  a  steady 
stream,  and  an  overflowing  population 
was  fast  spreading  the  freedom  and 
pro^rity  of  the  Northern  States  to  all 
the  uncultivated  regions  of  the  Union. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  by  a  sort  of  sociid 
repulsion— a  sort  of  polarity  which  in- 
tensifies opposition  and  repugnance— the 
theory  of  slavery  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme never  before  known  in  the  history 
of  numkind.  Oapital  daimed  to  own 
labor,  as  the  best  relation  In  which  the 
two  could  be  placed  toward  each  other. 

2)0  masses  of  men,  compdled  to  ^>end 
eir  lives  in  physical  toil,  were  held  to 
be  properly  kept  in  ignorance,  under  the 
guidance  of  intelligent  masters.  The 
skilful  control  of  the  master,  when  ap- 
plied to  slaves,  was  held  to  be  superior 
in  its  results  to  the  self-regulating  ener- 
gies of  educated  men,  laboring  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  impeUed  by  the  power^ 
f nl  motives  of  self-interest  and  indepen- 
dent, enterprise.  The  safety  of  society 
demanded  the  subordination  of  the  la- 
boring dass;  and  especially  in  f^e  gor- 
emmenta,  where  the  representative  sys- 
tem prevails,  was  it  necessary  that  work- 
ing men  should  be  held  in  subjection 
Slavery,  therefore,  was  not  only  justifi- 
able ;  it  was  the  only  possible  condition 
on  which  free  society  could  be  (Hganixed, 
and  liberal  institutions  mmntained.  This 
was  ^  the  comer  stone  *  of  the  new  con- 
federacy. The  opposite  system  in  the 
free  States,  at  the  first  touch  of  internal 
trouble  and  civil  war,  would  prove  the 
truth  of  the  new  theory  by  bread  riots 
and  agrarian  overthrow  of  property  and 
of  all  other  institutions  held  sacred  in 
the  true  conditions  of  social  order. 

Such  was  the  m<»)s^ous  inversion  of  so- 
dal  phenomena  which  the  Soi^em  mind 
aecepted  at  the  handsof  their  leadingmen, 
and  conceived  to  be  posdl^  in  this  ad- 
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▼anoed  age  of  the  woiid.  Seudng  upon 
a  ^stem  oompatible  only  with  the  ear- 
liest steps  in  the  progress  of  man,  and 
suitable  only  to  the  moral  sentiments 
andnnenlightened  Ideas  of  the  most  back- 
ward races  of  the  worid,  they  undertook 
to  naturalize  and  establish  it — nay,  to 
perpetuate  it,  and  to  build  up  society  on 
its  basis— in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
among  the  people  of  one  of  the  freest 
and  most  enlightened  nations !  Evident- 
ly, this  was  a  monstrous  perrersion  of 
inteUect  —  a  blindness  and  madness 
scarcely  finding  a  parallel  in  history.  It 
was  expected,  too,  that  this  anomalous 
social  proceeding — this  backward  march 
of  civilization  on  this  continent — would 
excite  no  animadversion  and  arouse  no 
antagonism  in  the  opposite  section.  It 
invoiced  the  reopening  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  it  was  expected  that  foreign 
nations  would  abate  their  opposition, 
lower  their  flags,  and  suffer  the  new 
empire,  founded  on  Hhe  comer  stone 
of  davery,'  to  march  forward  in  triumph 
and  achieve  its  splendid  destiny. 

These  moral  and  social  ideas  might 
have  had  greater  scope  to  work  out 
their  natural  results,  had  not  the  politi- 
cal connections  between  the  Korth  and 
the  South  implicated  the  two  secticms, 
alike,  in  the  consequences  of  any  error 
or  folly  on  the  part  of  either.  Taxation 
and  representati<Hi,  and  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  daves,  all  provided  for  in  the 
Oonstitution,  were  the  points  in  which 
the  opposite  polities  came  into  contact  in 
the  ordinary  workings  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Perpetual  conflicts  neces- 
sarily arose.  But  it  was  chiefly  on  the 
question  of  territorial  extension,  and  in 
Uie  formation  of  new  States,  that  the 
most  inveterate  of  all  the  contests  were 
engendered.  The  constitutional  provi- 
sions applicable  to  these  questions  are 
not  without  some  obscurity,  and  this 
afforded  a  pUmdble  opportunity  t<x  all 
the  impracticable  subtleties  arising  out 
of  the  doctrine  of  strict  construction. 
From  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, in  1820,  down  to  the  recent  con- 
troverqr  about  Kansas,  the  territorial 


question  was  misettled,  and  never  failed 
to  be  the  cause  of  terrible  agitation. 

But  the  march  of  events  soon  super- 
seded the  question ;  and  even  while  the 
contest  was  fiercest  and  most  bitter,  the 
silent  operation  of  general  causes  was 
sweeping  away  the  whole  ground  of  dis- 
pute. The  growth  of  population  in  the 
Northern  States  was  so  unexampled,  and 
so  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Southern 
States,  that  there  could  be  no  actual  ri- 
valry in  the  settlement  of  the  territories. 
The  latter  already  had  more  territory 
than  they  could  possibly  occupy  and 
people.  "While  the  Northern  poptdation, 
swollen  by  European  emigration,  was 
taking  possession  of  the  new  territories 
and  filling  them  with  industry  and  pros- 
perity, slavery  was  repelling  white  emi- 
gration, and  ihA  South,  from  sheer  want 
of  men,  was  wholly  unable  to  meet  the 
competition.  Yet,  with  most  unreason- 
able clamors,  intended  only  to  arouse 
the  passions  of  the  ignorant,  Southern 
statesmen  insisted  on  establishing  the 
law  of  slavery  where  they  could  not 
plant  the  institution  itself.  They  finally 
demanded  that  slavery  should  be  recog- 
nized everywhere  within  the  national 
domain;  and  that  the  Federal  power 
should  be  pledged  for  its  protection, 
even  against  the  votes  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  country,  by  the  exclusion  of  free 
States,  when  it  was  impossible  to  in- 
crease it  by  the  addition  of  any  others. 

Upon  the  failure  of  this  monstrous 
demand,  civil  war  was  to  be  inaugu- 
rated I  A  power  which  had  been  rela- 
tively dwindling  and  diminishing  from 
the  beginning — which,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  could  not  maintain  its 
equality  in  numbers. and  in  constitu- 
tional weight — ^this  minority  demanded 
the  control  of  the  Government,  in  its 
growth,  and  in  all  its  policy,  and,  in  the 
event  of  refusal,  threatened  to  rend  and 
destroy  it.  Such  pretensions  could  not 
have  been  made  with  sincerity.  They 
were  but  the  sinister  means  of  exciting 
sectional  enmities,  and  i^reparing  for  tlie 
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ftul  measares  of  tlie  great  oonspiraox* 
Having  discarded  the  rational  and  hu- 
Biane  views  of  their  own  fathers — Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others-* 
it  was  bat  the  natural  sequel  that  they 
ihoald  signalize  their  degeneracy  bj 
aiming  to  overthrow  the  work  in  which 
those  sages  had  embodied  their  gener- 
ous ideas — ^the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  fabric  of  govern- 
ment resting  npon  it. 

In  what  manner  these  mischievons 
absurdities  became  acceptable  to  the 
Southern  people — \ij  what  psychologi- 
cal miracle  so  great  a  transformation 
was  accomplished  in  so  short  a  timo— is 
only  to  be  explained  by  examining  some 
of  the  delusions  which  blinded  the  au- 
thors of  the  rebellion,  and  enabled  them 
to  mislead  the  masses  who  confided  too 
implicitly  in  the  leadership  of  their 
masters. 

Weak  as  were  the  Southern  people  in 
point  of  numbers  and  political  power, 
compared  with  those  of  the  opposite 
section,  the  haughty  slaveholders  easily 
persuaded  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents that  they  could  successfuUy  cope 
in  arms  with  the  Northern  adversary, 
whom  they  affected  to  despise  for  his 
cowardly  and  mercenary  disposition. 
Wealth,  education,  and  ample  leisure 
gave  them  the  best  opportunity  for  po- 
litical studies  and  public  employments. 
Long  experience  imparted  skill  in  all  the 
arts  of  government,  and  enabled  tiiem, 
by  superior  ability,  to  control  the  suc- 
cessive administrations  at  Washington. 
Proud  and  confident,  they  indulged  the 
belief  that  their  great  political  prestige 
would  continue  to  serve  them  among 
their  kte  party  associates  in  the  North, 
and  that  the  counsels  of  the  adversary 
would  be  distraeted,  and  his  power 
weakened,  by  the  fatal  effects  of  dis- 
sension. All  warlike  sentiment  and  ca- 
pacity was  believed  to  be  extinct  among 
the  traders  and  manufacturers,  Hhe 
shopkeepers  and  pedlars,'  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States.  Hence  a  vigorous 
attack  in  arms  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
erament  was  expected  to  be  met  with 


no  energetic  and  effective  resistanoe. 
A  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  th^  impossibility  of  war— at  least  of 
any  serious  and  prolonged  hostilities- 
was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  teachings  of 
the  seoessicmists.  The  fhtudnlent  as 
well  as  violent  measures  by  which  they 
sought  to  disarm  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  forestall  its  action,  were 
only  adopted  *  to  make  assurance  doubly 


Beyond  all  doubt,  the  system  of  slave- 
ry encourages  those  habits  and  pas- 
sions which  make  the  soldier,  and  whidi 
instigate  and  maintain  wars.  The  mill* 
tary  spirit  and  that  of  slavery  are  con- 
genial ;  for  both  belong  to  an  early  stage 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  when 
each  is  necessary  to  the  support  and 
continuance  of  the  other.  It  was  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that  the  Southern 
people  would  be  better  prepared  for  tha 
organization,  and  also  for  the  manoeuv- 
ring of  armies.  But  the  mistake  and  tha 
fatal  delusion  cherished  by  the  conspira- 
tors, was  the  belief  that  the  Northern 
people  were  without  manly  spirit,  and 
incapable  of  being  aroused  by  senti- 
ments of  patriotism.  It  was  an  equal 
miscalculation  to  anticipate  that  the 
fabric  of  Northern  free  society  would 
fall  to  pieces,  and  be  thrown  into  irre- 
mediable disorder,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  civil  commotion.  This  falsa 
idea  was  the  offspring  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem, which  boasted  of  the  solidity  of  its 
own  organization  and  the  impossibility 
of  its  overthrow.  From  their  stand- 
point, amid  the  darkness  of  a  social  or- 
ganization, in  which  one  half  the  popu- 
lation is  not  more  than  semi-civilized, 
the  slaveholders  could  not  easily  obtain 
any  other  view.  Long  accustomed  to 
wield  irresponsible  power  as  masters, 
enjoying  wealth  and  independence  from 
the  unrewarded  labor  of  the  slave,  but 
liberal  and  humane,  condescending  and 
indulgent,  so  long  as  the  untutored  black 
was  quiet  and  obedient,  the  planter  very 
naturally  imagined  his  system  to  be  tha 
perfection  of  social  order.  In  the  at- 
mosphere of  luxurious  ease  whioh  sur- 
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roonded  him,  were  tlie  elements  of  a 
mental  mirage  which  distorted  every- 
thing in  his  deceptive  vision.  He 
weighed  the  two  systems,  and  found 
his  own  immeasurably  more  powerful 
than  its  antagonist.  Fatal  mistake! 
fatal  but  inevitable,  in  hb  condition,  in 
the  midst  of  the  blinding  refractions  of 
the  medium  which  enveloped  him. 

Prosperity  had  made  him  giddy.  Got* 
ton  was  not  merely  King— it  was  God. 
Moral  considerations  were  nothing. 
The  sentiment  <^  right,  he  argued, 
would  have  no  influence  over  starving 
operatives;  and  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
Union,  would  stand  aghast  and  yield  to 
the  masterstroke  which  should  deprive 
them  of  the  material  of  their  labor. 
Millions  were  dependent  on  it  in  all  the 
great  centres  of  civilization,  and  the 
ramifications  of  its  power  extended  into 
all  ranks  of  society  and  all  departments 
of  industry  and  commerce.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  wave  this  imperial  sceptre 
over  the  nations,  and  all  of  them  would 
fall  prostrate  and  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  power  which  wielded  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  plausible  than 
this  delusion.  Satan  himself,  when 
about  to  wage  war  in  heaven,  could  not 
have  invented  one  better  calculated  to 
marshal  his  hosts  and  give  promise  of 
aocoess  in  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  the  Most  High.  But  alas  I  the  su- 
preme error  of  this  anticipation  lay  in 
omitting  from  the  calculation  all  power 
of  principle.  The  right  still  has  au- 
thority over  the  minds  of  men  and  in 
the  counseb  of  nations.  Factories  may 
cease  their  din ;  men  and  women  may 
be  thrown  out  of  employment;  the 
marts  of  conunerce  may  be  silent  and 
deserted;  but  truth  and  justice  stiU 
command  some  re&pect  among  men,  and 
God  yet  remains  the  object  of  their 
adoration. 

Drunk  with  power  and  dazzled  with 
prosperity,  monopolizing  cotton,  and 
nustng  it  to  the  influence  of  a  veritable 
fetich,  the  authors  of  the  rebellion  did 
not  admit  a  doobt  of  the  suoceaa  of  their 


attack  on  the  Federal  Government  They 
dreamed  of  perpetuating  slavery,  thou^ 
all  history  riiows  the  decline  of  the  sya- 
tem  as  industry,  commerce,  and  knowl- 
edge advance.  The  slaveholders  pro- 
posed nothing  less  than  to  reverse  the 
currents  of  humanity,  and  to  make  bar- 
barism flourish  in  the  bosom  of  dviliza* 
tion.  They  even  thought  of  extending 
the  system,  by  opening  the  slave  trade 
and  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  their 
projected  empire.  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  Ouba  and  St.  Domingo,  with 
the  whole  West  Indian  group  of  islanda, 
awaited  the  consolidation  of  their  pow- 
er, and  stood  ready  to  swell  the  glory 
of  their  triumph. 

But  these  enticing  vidons  quickly 
£Guled  away  from  their  sight  At  an 
early  day  f^r  the  inauguration  of  their 
government,  they  were  compelled  to 
disavow  the  design  of  reopening  the 
slave  trade,  and  in  no  event  is  it  iat>l>- 
able  their  recognition  will  be  yielded  by 
foreign  governments,  except  on  the  basis 
of  ultimate  emancipation.  How  such  a 
proposition  will  be  received  by  their 
deluded  followers,  remains  yet  to  be 
ascertiuned  by  an  experiment  which  the 
authors  of  the  rebellion  will  be  slow  to 
try  among  their  people.  One  of  the 
most  effective  appeals  made  to  the  non- 
sUveholders  of  the  South,  in  order  to 
start  t)ie  revolution,  was  to  their  fears 
and  prejudices  against  the  threatened 
.equality  and  competition  of  the  emanci- 
pated negro.  The  immense  influence 
of  this  appeal  can  scarcely  be  estimated 
by  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  social  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Southern  people.  Among  them,  the 
distinction  of  color  is  maintained  with 
the  utmost  rigor,  and  the  barrier  be* 
tween  the  two  races,  social  and  political^ 
is  held  to  be  impassable  and  etemaL 
The  smallest  taint  of  African  blood  ia 
the  yeins  of  any  man  is  esteemed  a  deg^ 
radation  from  which  he  can  never  re- 
cover. Toward  the  negro,  as  an  infe- 
rior, the  white  man  is  often  a£Eable  and 
kind,  craehy  being  the  exoeption,  nni- 
Teraally  condeinned  and  often  punished ; 
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bat  tomutd  ihe  bkok  nun  as  an  equal, 
an  implacable  hoatilitj  is  instantly  ar- 
xajed«  This  intense  and  onconqnerable 
prqjadioe,  it  is  w^  known,  is  not  con- 
fined whollj  to  the  SontU ;  bnt  it  pre- 
vails there  without  dissent,  and  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  social  organization. 

When,  therefore,  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  suceeded  in  persuading  the 
Southern  masses  that  the  success  of  the 
Bepublioan  party  would  eventually  lib- 
erate the  slave  and  place  him  on  an 
equality  with  the  whites,  an  irresistible 
impulse  was  given  to  their  cause.  To  the 
extent  that  this  charge  was  credited  was 
the  rebellion  consolidated  and  embit- 
tered* Had  it  been  universally  believed, 
there  would  have  been  few  dissenting 
voices  throughout  the  seceding  States. 
All  would  have  rushed  headlong  into  the 
rebellion.  And  even  now,  every  measure 
adopted  on  our  part,  in  the  field  or  in 
Congress,  which  can  be  distorted  as  look- 
ing to  a  similar  end,  must  prove  to  be  a 
strong  stimulus  in  sustaining  and  invigo- 
rating the  enemy.  Happily,  while  the 
system  of  slavery  natnrdly  discourages 
education,  and  leaves  the  mass  of  whites 
comparaUvely  uninformed,  and  peculiar- 
ly subject  to  be  deceived  and  misled, 
Uiere  ore  yet  many  highly  intelligent  men 
among  the  non-slaveholders,  and  some 
liberal  and  unprejudiced  ones  among 
the  slaveholders  themselves.  These 
serve  to  break  the  force  of  the  appeals 
made  to  the  ignorant,  and  they  have 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  mMutaining 
the  love  of  the  Union  and  the  true  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  among  considerable 
nombera,  in  all  parts  of  the  South. 

From  the  foregoing  views,  it  is  plain, 
that  only  in  a  certain  sense  can  slavery 
be  pronounced  the  cause  of  the  rebel- 
lion. It  was  not  the  first  and  original 
motive ;  neither  is  it  the  solo  end  of  the 
eonspirotors.  But  in  another  sense,  it 
may  justly  be  considered  the  cause  of 
the  war ;  for  without  it,  the  war  could 
never  have  taken  plaoe. 

Tliere  was  no  aotnol  neceaBiiy  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  for  the  protection  of 


akverj  and  for  its  ccntinned  existence. 
Construed  in  any  rational  sense  likely 
to  be  adopted,  the  Constitution  afforded 
ample  security — for  more,  indeed,  than 
oould  be  fonnd  under  a  separate  confed- 
eracy. This  was  evident  to  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,  though  it  was  their 
policy  to  conceal  the  truth  from  the 
people,  by  the  fierce  passions  artfully 
aroused  in  the  beginning.  Slavery  could 
not  have  been  perpetuated,  because  its 
permanence  is  against  the  decrees  of 
nature.  But  it  oould  have  lived  out  a 
peaceful  and  perhaps  a  prosperous  exist- 
ence, gradually  disappearing  without 
convulsion  or  bloodshed.  Discussion 
and  agitation  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented, nor  could  the  inevitable  end 
have  been  averted.  Yet  the  whole 
movement  could  well  have  been  con- 
trolled and  directed,  by  the  adoption  of 
wise  and  well-considered  measures,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  natural  laws  gov- 
erning the  case,  avhose  final  operation 
it  was  wholly  impossible  to  prevent. 

But  this  system  of  gradual  ameliora- 
tion, and  peaceful  development  of  ends 
that  must  come,  did  not  satisfy  the  am- 
bition of  the  conspirators.  They  saw 
their  lost  opportunity  for  a  successful 
rebellion,  and  they  determined  not  to  let 
it  pass  unimproved.  The  vast  power 
of  the  slave  interest ;  the  passions  easily 
to  be  excited  by  it;  tlie  encouraging 
delusions  clustering  around  it ;  and  the 
fearful  apprehensions  growing  out  of  its 
darker  aspects,  all  contributed  to  make 
it  the  very  instrument  for  accompliahing 
the  long-cherished  design. 

Slavery  has  been  the  chief  means  of 
bringing  about  the  rebellion.  It  is  the 
lever,  resting  upon  the  fulcrum  of  State 
sovereignty,  by  which  the  conspirators 
have  been  able,  temporarily,  to  force 
one  section  of  the  Union  from  its  legiti- 
mate connections.  Thus  used  for  this 
unhallowed  purpose,  and  become  tainted 
with  treason  and  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  citizens,  slavery 
necessarily  subjects  itself  to  all  the  fear^ 
f ul  contingencies  and  responsibilities  of 
the  rebellion.  Whether  the  confederate 
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oanse  shall  socceed  or  fail,  the  slave  in- 
stitntion,  thus  fatally  involved  in  it, 
cannot  long  snrvive.  In  either  event, 
its  doom  is  fixed.  Like  one  of  those 
reptiles,  which,  in  the  sapreme  act  of 
hostility,  extinguish  their  own  lives  in 


inflicting  a  mortal  wound  npon  their 
victims,  slavery,  ronsed  to  the  final 
paroxysm  of  its  hate  and  rage,  iDjects 
all  its  venom  into  the  veins  of  the  Union^ 
exhausts  itself  in  the  effort,  and  inevit- 
ably dies. 


WORD-MUKDER. 


The  time  has  come  when  we  must  have 
an  entirely  new  lot  of  superlatives— in- 
tensifiers  of  meaning— verifiers  of  ear- 
nestness— asserters  of  exactness,  etc., 
etc.  The  old  ones  are  as  dead  as  her- 
rings ;  killed  oflT,  too,  as  herrings  are,  by 
being  taken  fh>m  their  natural  element. 
What  between  passionate  men  and  af- 
fected women,  all  the  old  stand-bys  are 
used  up,  and  the  only  practical  question 
is.  Where  are  the  substitutes  to  come 
from  ?  Who  shall  be  trusted  to  invent 
them  ?  Not  the  lin^ists :  they  would 
make  them  too  long  and  slim.  Not  the 
mob :  they  would  make  them  too  short 
and  stout. 

There  are  plenty  of  words  made ;  but 
in  these  times  they  are  all  nouns,  and 
what  we  want  are  adverbs— *  words 
that  qualify  verbs,  participles,  adjectives, 
and  other  adverbs.'  We  could  get 
along  well  enough  with  the  old  adjec- 
tives, badly  as  the  sui)erlative  degree  of 
some  of  them  has  been  used.  They  are 
capable  of  being  qualified  when  they  be- 
come too  weak— or,  rather,  when  our 
taste  becomes  too  strong— just  as  old 
ladies  qualify  their  tea  when  they  begin 
to  find  the  old  excitement  insufficient. 
But  even  this  must  be  done  with  reason, 
or  we  shall  soon  find  with  the  new  sup- 
ply, as  we  are  now  finding  with  the  old, 
that  the  bottie  gives  out  before  the  tea- 
caddy.  The  whole  language  is  suffi- 
cient, except  in  the  excemcea — the  ulti- 
mate$. 

Why  use  up  the  sublime  to  express 
the  ridiculous  ?  Why  be  only  noticeable 
ftt>m  the  force  of  your  language  as  com- 
pared with  the  feebleness  of  what  you 
have  to  say?    Why  chain  Pegasus  to 


an  ox  cart,  or  moke  your  Valenciennes 
lace  into  horse  blankets  ?  If  the  noble 
tools  did  the  ignoble  work  any  better,  it 
might  be  some  satisfaction;  but  cut- 
ting blocks  with  a  razor  is  proverbially 
unprofitable,  and  a  million-magnifying 
microscope  does  not  help  a  bit  to  tell 
the  time  by  the  City  Hall  clock.  And 
again:  the  beggar  doth  but  make  his 
mishaps  the  more  conspicuous  by  climb- 
ing a  tree,  while  the  poor  bird  of  para- 
dise, when  once  fairly  on  the  ground, 
must  needs  stay  and  die,  being  kept  from 
rising  into  her  more  natural  element  by 
the  very  weight  of  her  beauties.  Like 
this  last-named  victim  of  misdirected 
ambition,  poetical  expressions,  being  once 
fairly  reduced  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
use,  so  that  all  feel  at  liberty  to  take 
them  in  vain,  can  never  *  revocare  gra- 
dem.' 

The  elegant,  however,  is  not  so  mudi 
of  a  loss,  as  the  strong  and  serviceable 
part  of  the  languoge ; — which,  so  far,  is 
like  grain  in  a  hopper,  always  being 
added  to  at  the  top,  and  ground  away  at 
the  bottom.  The  good  old  unmistakable 
words  seem  to  sink  the  faster  from  their 
greater  specific  gravity  compared  to  the 
chaff  that  surrounds  them ;  for  example: 
Indeed  used  to  be  a  fine  and  reliable 
word  for  impressing  an  assertion,  but 
now  it  is  almost  discarded  except  as  a 
sort  of  questioning  expression  of  sur- 
prise, which  might  advantageously  be 
shortened  thus :  ?!  Strictly  interpreted, 
it  denotes  a  lack  of  faith,  suggesting  a 
possible  discrepancy  between  the  words 
of  the  speaker  and  the  deeds  they  relate 
to.  It  is  but  one  step  removed  from  the 
politeness  of  the  Sligo  Irishwomen,  who 
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•aj, '  Yon  are  a  liar,'  meaning  exactly 
what  an  American  ladj  does  in  saying 
'  You  don^t  mean  so  I ' 

I  suppose  it  seemed  as  if  the  force  of 
language  could  no  further  go,  when  men 
first  said  r«a/^.  What  is  more  indisput- 
able than  reality  ?  But  it  has  come  to 
be  a  sort  of  yulcanizer,  to  make  plain 
English,  irony.  Nowadays,  when  a 
young  Uidy  adds,  'reaUy,'one  may  know 
that  she  means  to  cast  a  doubt  over  the 
seriousness  of  what  she  says,  or  to  mod- 
erate its  significance.  *  Really,  sir,  you 
must  not  talk  so,'  is  the  appropriate 
form  for  a  tone  of  decided  encourage- 
ment to  continue  your  remarks — prob- 
ably complimentary  to  herself,  or  the 
opposite  to  some  friend.  And  so  we 
might  go  on  down,  taking  every  word 
of  the  sort  from  the  dictionary,  and 
comparing  its  usefulness  now,  with  that 
of  the  time  when  it  had  no  ambiguity. 

Positively^  $eriously,  perfectly^  and 
iheir  synonymes,  have  been  subtracted, 
one  after  another,  from  our  list  of  abso- 
lute words, — Burked,  carried  off,  and 
consumed,  by  people  who,  if  they  had 
each  had  the  finishing  off  of  one  word, 
instead  of  each  doing  a  part  at  the  ruin 
of  all,  would  deserve  to  have  their  names 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  connection 
with  the  ruin  they  had  wrought,  as  much 
as  ever  Erostratus  or  Martin  did;  the 
fi>rmer,  we  all  know,  was  he  of  whom 
it  is  said : 

'  The  ambitious  youth  who  fired  th'  Ephesian 

dome 
Oatlires  io  fame  the  pious  fool  that  reared 
it.' 

The  latter,  it  is  not  so  well  known,  did 
likewise  by  Yorkminster,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  and  is  now,  as  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton would  say,  'Expatiating  his  of- 
fence '  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  But  their 
name  is  legion.  How  many  a  man, 
perhaps,  '  father  of  a  fSEunily,  member  of 
the  church,  and  doing  a  snug  business,' 
hears  every  day  or  two  '  positively  and 
without  joking  or  exaggeration,  the  most 
perfectly  absurd  and  ridiculous  thing, 
he  ever  heard  in  all  his  bom  days  1 ' 
Actually  was  a  nice  word.    We  suf- 


fered a  loss  when  it  died,  and  it  deserves 
this  obituary  notice^  It  was  a  pretty 
word  to  speak  and  to  write,  and  there 
was  a  crisp  exactness  about  its  very 
sound  that  gave  it  meaning.  Bequies- 
cat  in  pace.  But  last  and  most  to  be 
lamented,  comes  literally,  I  could  be 
pathetic  about  that  word.  So  classic— 
so  perfect — it  crystallized  the  assevera- 
tion honored  with  its  as^tance.  And 
so  early  dead  I  Gut  off  untimely  in  the 
green  freshness  of  its  days— and  I  have 
not  even  the  Homeric  satis&otion  of 
burying  it!  It  still  wanders  in  the 
shades  of  purgatory.  Vox  et  prmterea 
nihil ;  being  bandied  about  from  mouth 
to  mouth  of  the  profane  vulgar.  And 
not  even  by  them  alone  is  disrespect 
offered  it,  for  the  grave  and  practical 
Mr.  Layard  says  somewhere  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  uncoveries, '  They  literally 
bathed  my  shoes  with  their  tears  1' 
Ideniy  $ed  quantum  mutatm  db  UU! 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  the  ambiguous 
wish  that  he  might  have  slipped  in  liters 
ally  to  one  of  the  many  graves  he  rob- 
bed figuratively. 

Now  listen  for  a  moment  to  Miss  Gig- 
gley,  who  is  telling  of  her  temptation  to 
laugh  at  some  young  unfortunate  who 
thought  he  was  making  himself  very 
agreeable.  *  Heally  and  truly,  upon  my 
word  and  honor,  I  positively  thought  I 
—should— die:  as  sure  as  I'm  alive.' 
You  pretty  liar !  You  smiling  murder- 
ess I  You  playful  puss,  gracefully  toy- 
ing with  the  victims  your  sweet  mouth 
kills  I  Those  expletives  were  like  five 
strong  men  standing  in  a  row,  and  you 
were  like  a  bright,  innocent-looking 
electric  machine,  with  its  transparent 
and  dear-voiced  cylinder,  which  is  ca- 
pable (give  it  only  enough  turnings)  of 
making  the  men,  at  a  shock,  into  five 
long,  prostrate  heaps  of  clay,  lifeless, 
useless,  and  offensive,  as  are  the  exple- 
tives in  question,  by  reason  of  a  succes* 
sion  of  just  such  shocking  assaults  as 
the  untruth  you  this  moment  swore  to. 

Anonymous  writers,  as  a  class,  might 
be  called  the  Boythoms  of  Literature. 
All  of  them,  from  Junius  down,  have 
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Bbown  a  great  satisfiiotion  in  waving  a 
tremendously  sharp  sword  ont  from  be- 
hind a  fence.  Sometimes  the  hand  that 
has  held  the  weapon  was  strong  enongh 
to  have  done  good  service  wherever  it 
might  have  been  engaged,  bnt  alwajs 
the  wielding  is  a  little  more  fearless  than 
if  the  owner's  face  were  viable,  and 
mnally  it  is  the  better  for  his  cause  that 
it  was  not.  We  all  know  what  a  tery 
large  cannon  the  monkej  touched  off, 
and  l>ow,  if  anj  one  had  been  in  the 
way,  it  might  have  hurt  him  very  much. 
As  when  a  traveller  writes  of  a  far 
country,  he  tries  to  make  it  seem  worth 
all  the  trouble  he  took  to  go  there,  so  a 
a  critic  must  find  enongh  bad  about  a 
book  to  make  his  article  on  it  impor- 
tant and  interesting. 

These  exaggerators — these  captatores 
(and  oceisores)  verlwrum — ^have  no  idea 
of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
iTiey  are  not  deficient  in  forces — ^they 
have  a  powerful  army,  but  no  general- 
ship. Horse,  foot,  and  artillery ;  it's  all 
vanguard.  Bight,  left,  and  centre — but 
all  vanguard.  At  the  first  glimpse,  pio- 
neers and  scouts,  rank  and  file,  sappers 
and  miners,  sutlers  and  supernumeraries, 
all  come  thundering  down  like  a  thou- 
sand of  brick,  and  gleaming  in  the  pur- 
ple and  gold  of  imagery,  to  rout,  dis- 
perse, and  confound  their  obstacle; 
even  if  it's  only  a  corporal's  guard  of 
one  private ! 

This  gpedalitS  in  newspapers  has  oc- 
casionally been  ridiculed,  though  not 
very  well.  Dickens's  Baton^ville  Ga- 
gette  and  Independent  are  perhaps 
the  best  caricatures;  and  they  are  a 
very  good  embodiment  of  a  paiticular 
class  of  partisan  provincial  papers ;  but 
they  are  utterly  inadequate  to  charac- 
terize the  exaggeration  that  runs  riot 
through  the  whole  tribe  of  periodicals — 
and  amoh  through  the  serried  ranks  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words.  See  the  Ifeto 
York  Bo9tTum;  daily,  weekly,  and  semi- 
weekly.  It  is  rampant  I  It  suspects  an 
abuse,  and  it  ramx>8  against  it.  It  seizes 
an  idea,  and  it  ramps  toward  its  devel- 
o^yment    All  who  are  not  with  it  are 


against  it,  and  all  who  are  against  it  are 
either  fools  or  knaves.  The  Eottrufn 
never  chronicles  railroad  accidents. 
Oh,  no  t  It  only  tells  its  readers  of  das- 
tardly and  cowardly  outrages,  commit- 
ted by  blood-thirsty  fiends  in  the  shape 
of  presidents  and  directors  against  vir- 
tuous and  estimable  passengers,  whole 
hecatombs  of  whom  are  assassinated  to 
gratify  the  hideous  appetite  for  carnage 
of  the  officials  aforesaid ;  every  one  of 
whom,  from  the  president  to  the  water- 
boys,  ought  to  suffer  the  extremest  pen- 
alty  of  the  law.  It  doesn't  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  hung.  No  I  capital  punish- 
ment was  the  most  benighted  character- 
istic of  barbarism.  It  is  a  horrid  atroci- 
ty to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  day. 
Nobody  ought  to  be  subjected  to  it  bnt 
the  slimy  reptiles  who  advocate  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Not  only  does  the  £o»trum  behave 
Kke  a  wild  bull  of  Bashan  when  it  is 
fairly  under  way,  but  it  is  a  perfect 
rocket  at  starting.  It  makes  haste  to 
commit  itself.  It  is  continually  entering 
into  bonds  to  break  the  peace.  Its 
principle  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Irish- 
man in  a  row :  *  Wherever  you  see  a 
head,  hit  it'  It  deals  around  little 
doses  of  shillelah,  just  by  way  of  experi- 
ment ;  and  if  the  unlucky  head  does  not 
happen  to  be  that  of  an  enemy,  make  it 
one ;  so  it's  all  right  again.  It  carries 
whole  baskets  of  chips  on  its  shoulders, 
knock  one  off  who  will. 

Forgive  me,  good  Rostrum  I  I  hon- 
estly believe  thee  to  be  the  best  paper 
in  this  world ;  and  my  morning  break- 
fast and  car  ride  would  be  as  fusting 
and  a  pilgrimage,  without  thee!  It 
takes  all  my  philosophy  and  more  than 
all  my  piety  (besides  the  lying  abed 
late,  and  the  coffee,  which  we  only  have 
once  a  week)  to  dispense  with  thee  on 
Sunday.  No  paper  is  so  untrammelled 
as  thou  art,  for  thou  hast  no  shackles 
but  those  thou  thrustest  thine  own  wrists 
into ;  and  I  prize  thee  more  than  a  whole 
sheaf  of  thy  compeers,  who  always  try 
to  decide  safely  by  deciding  last.  Thou 
art  prompt^  brave,  and  stndghtfofwsrd. 
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Jn  Dine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  there  are 
two  cages  open,  then  dashest  impetn- 
ously  into  the  right  one.  Veriljr,  thou 
art  a  little  more  Jieadstrong  than  strong- 
headed,  and  a  little  less  long-headed 
than  headlong;  bnt  I  sajr,  rather  let 
me  be  occasionally  wrong  with  thee 
than  always  mean  with  some  of  thy 
rivals.  But  why  be  intemperate  in 
thine  advocacy  of  the  nigger  question, 
00  overbearing  in  thine  efforts  for  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  why  enslave  thyself 
in  the  canse  of  liberty  ?  I  conld  imagine 
a  paper  without  even  thy  faults — and 
for  this,  I  know  full  well  that  if  thou 
notice  me  at  all,  it  will  be  as  a  besotted 
and  dangerous  old  fogy. 

To  be  sure,  the  Rostrum  might  be 
found  guilty  on  other  counts  of  the  gen- 
eral crime  of  word-murder.  It  has  done 
for  the  word  height  by  spelling  it  high% 
at  the  same  time  giving  a  supereroga- 
tory kick  to  the  good  old  English  parti- 
ciple (already  deceased)  of  the  latter 
orthography.  And  then,  it  is  not  al- 
ways quite  certain  whether  its  events 
occurred  or  transpired  !  The  misappli- 
cation of  this  last  word  is  a  shocking 
abuse  of  our  defenceless  mother  tongue, 
and  one  I  have  not  often  seen  publicly 
rebuked.  It  is  not  long  since  I  saw  the 
poor  dissyllable  in  question  evidently 
misapplied  in  the  dedication  of  a  book, 
and  on  Sunday,  not  long  ago,  I  heard 
the  pastor  of  one  of  the  first  churches 
in  the  city  preach  of  the  power  direct- 
ing the  events  which  transpire  in  this 
world  I 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  public 
duties  attended  to ;  one  of  which  is  to 
advertise  for  proposals, — a  very  expen- 
sive way ;  and  the  other  is  to  get  up  a 
public  meeting  or  association,  when  all 
men  think  it  an  honor  to  be  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  names 
in  the  papers.  Now  this  last  way  is  the 
best,  in  so  many  respects  that  it  shall 
be  adopted  without  hesitation  for  our 
pnrposea.  Let  there  be  a  new  Humane 
Society  established,  principally  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  words,  and  let 
the  chief  officer  <^  the  society  be  so 


named  as  to  suggest  its  chief  office — &at 
of '  moderator.'  And  let  us  hope  that 
as  words  are  the  things  in  question, 
deeds  will  abound,  as  we  so  well  know 
the  truth  of  the  reverse,  that  where 
deeds  are  to  be  looked  for,  words  pre- 
vail amazingly.  Outside  of  its  primary 
beneficent  purpose,  it  may  make  provi- 
sion for  charities  incidental  thereunto. 
It  may  appoint  one  committee  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  compositors,  to 
examine  the  chirography  of  all  use. 
about  to  be  *  put  in  hand,'  and,  in  any 
case  it  thinks  necessary,  return  merci- 
lessly the  whole  scrawled  mass  to  the 
author  to  have  t's  crossed,  i's  dotted,  a's 
and  o's  joined  at  the  top,  etc.,  etc. 
Another  privileged  three  may  be  merci- 
ful to  the  authors  themselves,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  better  reading  of  proofs, 
by  examining  and  qualifying  the  readers 
thereof;  a  class  in  this  country  very 
deficient,  and  for  a  happy  reason :  name- 
ly, that  we  have  not  yet  a  multitude  of 
literary  men,  very  well  educated  and 
very  poor,  who  can  find  nothing  better 
to  do.  This  last  committee  wopld  find 
comparatively  little  occupation,  when 
the  previous  one  had  become  efiective 
in  its  line. 

To  what  an  illimitable  enterprise  does 
the  vastness  of  our  plans  lead  us  I  Long 
vistas  open  before  our  eyes,  with  fine 
prospects  for  patronage  and  the  gift  of 
many  offices.  It  is  at  least  equal  in  dig- 
nity and  grandeur  to  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  nothing  prevents  its  becom- 
ing a  vast  scheme  of  corruption,  except 
that  it  never  can,  by  any  possibility, 
possess  a  penny  of  revenue.  Of  course 
there  should  be  a  committee  of  repairs 
and  supplies,  and  one  of  immigration, 
the  latter  to  provide  for  the  naturalixa- 
tion  of  foreign  words  and  their  proper 
treatment  before  they  could  take  care 
of  themselves ;  the  former  for  furnish- 
ing a  supply  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  and  for  patching  up  several  of 
the  most  obvious  Imperfections  we  now 
suflfer  from.  "We  want  a  word  for  the 
opposite  <^a  eompliment,    Not  that  this 
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]b  as  great  a  defect  as  the  lack  of  the 
word  complitMnt  would  be  in  these 
smooth-spoken  times,  bnt  still  the  want 
is  felt,  and  the  feeling  is  shown  by  such 
awkward  expedients  as  the  expression 
'  a  left-handed  compliment'  Then,  be- 
sides, they  might  give  the  seal  of  legiti- 
macy to  a  fine  lot  of  words  and  phrases, 
the  need  of  which  is  shown  by  their 
being  spontaneously  invented,  and  nni- 
versally  adopted  by  the  vulgar;  bat 
which  are  not  classic,  have  never  been 
written  except  in  caricature,  and  are 
therefore  inadmissible  to  the  writings 
of  us  cowardly  feUows  who  *  do '  the 
current  literature.  For  instance:  the 
word  antOy  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
on  and  upouy  that  the  word  into  does  to 
in  and  within^  has  no  synonyme,  and  if 
we  had  once  adopted  it,  we  should  be 
surprised  at  our  own  self-denial  in  hav- 
ing had  it  so  long  in  our  eai's  without 
taking  it  for  the  use  of  our  mouths  and 
pens. 
The  judiciary  department  should  have 


ftill  power  to  try  aZZ  defilers  of  the  w^ 
of  English,  be  they  these  offenders  we 
have  been  talking  of— spendthrifts  and 
drunkards  in  the  use  of  its  strong  wa- 
ters— or  be  they  punsters,  or  be  they 
the  latest  development  of  miscreants, 
the  tran9po$er$.  To  the  punsters  shall 
be  adjudged  a  perpetual  strabismus, 
that  they  may  look  two  ways  at  once, 
forever— always  seeing  double  with  their 
bodily  eyes,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  with  their  mental  ones. 
Even  so  to  the  transposer.  Let  him  be 
inverted,  and  hung  by  the  heels  till 
healed  of  his  disorder. 

If  this  idea  of  an  association  is  seized 
upon,  I  should  be  happy  to  suggest  well- 
qualified  persons  for  all  the  offices  exctpi 
the  highest  The  most  appropriate  in- 
cumbent for  that,  modesty  forbids  my 
mentioning.  But  the  matter  must  not 
be  let  drop.  Unless  there  can  be  some 
check  put  to  the  present  extravagance, 
we  shall  all  take  to  mcearingy  for  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  first  step  beyond  it. 


STEWART,  AND  THE  DRY  GOODS  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Those  who  have  watched  the  growth 
of  New  York,  have  found  a  striking 
criterion  of  its  gradual  advance  in  the 
different  aspects  of  the  dry  goods  trade. 
We  select  this  branch  of  business  as  a 
better  illustration  of  the  progress  of  our 
metropolis  than  any  other,  since  in 
breadth,  as  wc^l  as  in  enterprise,  it  has 
always  taken  the  lead.  What  grocer, 
hardwareman,  druggist,  or  any  other 
of  the  different  tradesmen  of  the  me- 
tropolis, ever  wrought  out  of  nothing 
the  migestic  structures  or  the  enormous 
traffic  which  is  represented  by  some  of 
our  dry  goods  concerns. 

Dry  goods  originally  held  their  head- 
quarters between  Wall  street  and  Ooen- 
ties  slip.  In  those  days  Front  street  for 
grocers,  and  Pearl  for  dry  goods  men, 
within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  suf- 
ficed for  all  the  demands  of  trade,  and 


in  many  instances  the  jobber  lived  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  store.  The  great 
fire  of  1836  put  an  end  to  all  that  was 
left  of  these  primitive  manners,  and  the 
burnt  district  was  in  due  time  covered 
with  new  brick  stores,  of  a  style  vastly 
superior  to  those  of  the  past  At  the 
same  time  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
lots  fully  made  up  the  loss  of  insurance 
on  buildings  which  was  inevitable  from 
the  universal  bankruptcy  of  fire  offices. 
As  trade  appeared  to  be  firmly  estab- 
liehed  in  that  section,  a  mammoth  hotel 
was  built  near  Ooenties  slip  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  country  merchants,  and 
was  long  famous  as  the  *  Pearl  Street 
House.'  A  jobbing  concern  at  that  day 
might  be  satisfied  with  the  first  floor 
and  basement  of  a  building  twenty- 
five  feet  by  sixty  to  eighty,  in  which 
a  business  <^  from  one  hundred  thoa- 
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land  to  two  handred  tnd  fi%  thousand 
dollars  could  be  done.  Such  a  business 
was  then  thought  of  respectable  amount, 
and  few  exceeded  it 

The  trade  even  at  that  early  day  waa 
remarkable  for  its  precariousness — and 
while  a  few  made  fortunes,  whole  ranks 
were  swept  away  by  occasional  panics. 
In  1840,  Hanover  square  was  the  dry 
goods  emporium  of  New  York,  and  there 
a  few  years  earlier  Eno  &  Phelps  com« 
menced  a  thriving  trade  which  grew 
into  famous  proportions.  As  an  illustra* 
tion  of  the  risks  of  trade,  we  may  men- 
tion that  we  know  of  no  other  concern 
engaged  in  that  vicinity  at  that  time 
which  escaped  eventual  bankruptcy. 
Near  Eno  &  Phelps  stood  the  granite 
establishment  of  Arthur  Tappan  <b  Co., 
while  lesser  concerns  were  crowded  in 
close  proximity.  The  first  disposition 
to  abandon  this  section  was  shown  by 
opening  new  stores  in  Cedar  street, 
which  soon  became  so  popular  as  a  job- 
bing resort  that  its  rents  quadrupled. 
The  Cedar  street  jobbers  would  in  the 
present  day  be  considered  mere  Lilipu- 
tians,  since  many  of  their  stores  meas- 
ured less  than  eighteen  by  thirty  feet. 
They  were  occupied  by  a  class  of  active 
men,  who  bought  of  importers  and  sold 
to  country  dealers  on  the  principle  of 
the  nimble  sixpence.  Of  this  class  (now 
about  extinct)  a  few  built  up  large  con* 
cems,  while  others,  after  hopelessly  con- 
tending year  after  year  with  adverse 
fortune,  sunk  eventually  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  may  in  some  instances  now 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  clerkship. 
From  Cedar  street,  trade  moved  to  Lib- 
erty, Nassau,  and  John  streets,  while  as 
these  new  emporiums  prospered.  Pearl 
street  gradually  lost  its  prestige,  until 
the  general  hegira  of  trade  in  1848, 
which  left  that  ancient  mart  deserted. 
The  Pearl  street  hotel,  which  once  was 
thronged  by  country  dealers  and  city 
drummers,  was  then  altered  into  a  ware- 
house for  storage,  while  the  jobbing 
houses,  where  merchants  were  wont  to 
congregate,  fell  into  baser  uses,  and 
property  sunk  in  value  correspondingly. 
Vol.  it.  84 


The  ^hegira,'  to  whieh  we  have  re- 
ferred, led  from  the  east  to  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  and  was  so  exact- 
ing  in  its  demands,  that  at  length  no 
man  could  hope  to  sell  goods  except 
in  the  new  locality.  Meanwhile,  prop- 
erty in  Cortlandt,  Dey,  Vesey,  and  the 
neighboring  streets,  rose  immensely,  and 
old  rookeries  were  replaced  by  elegant 
stores.  The  chief  features  in  this  im- 
provement were  increased  size  and  en- 
larged room.  L.  O.  Wilson  &  Co.  took 
the  lead  in  this  by  opening  a  store  ex- 
tending through  from  Cortlandt  to  Dey 
street,  whose  spacious  hall  could  have 
swallowed  up  a  half  dozen  old  fashioned 
Pearl  street  concerns. 

It  was  Mr.  Wilson^s  ambition  to  break 
the  bondage  of  antiquated  habit,  and 
inaugurate  a  revolution  in  trade.  He 
had  been  a  prominent  Pearl  street  man, 
and  had  retired  with  a  snug  fortune, 
but  had  too  active  a  mind  to  be  satis 
fied  with  the  quiet  of  retired  life,  and 
hence  returned  to  trade  with  renewed 
energy.  The  new  concern  created  a  de- 
cided sensation,  and  for  several  years 
was  successful,  but  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  record  for  it  any  other  end 
than  that  which  is  the  general  fate 
of  New  York  merchants.  The  move- 
ment which  had  now  been  inaugurat- 
ed, continued  with  rapid  progress  until 
Barclay,  Warren,  Murray,  and  Cham- 
bers streets  were  transformed  from 
quiet  abodes  of  wealthy  citizens  to 
bustling  avenues  of  trade.  With  this 
change  the  demand  for  size  and  orna- 
ment still  continued,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  enormous  increase  in  rents. 
A  newly-built  Pearl  street  jobbing  house 
in  1886  might  be  worth  $1,500  per  an* 
num,  while  $3,000  was  considered  enor- 
mous; but  now  rents  advanced  to  rates, 
which,  compared  with  these,  seemed 
fabulous.  To  meet  these  expenses,  the 
consolidation  of  firms  was  resorted  to, 
and  the  standard  of  a  good  yearns  trade 
extended  from  $250,000  to  a  million 
and  upward. 

From  1848  to  1860  the  principle  of 
extension   was    in    active    operation. 
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From  Qiambers  street  the  work  of  ren- 
ovation progressed  npward^nntil  even 
Oanal  street  was  invaded  bj  jobbers, 
and  nntil  a  space  of  a  half  mUe  square 
had  been  entirely  torn  down  and  rebuilt. 
Vast  fortunes  were  made  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eje.  A  German  grocer,  who 
held  a  lease  of  the  comer  of  Warren 
and  Ohoroh  streets,  received  $10,000 
for  two  years  of  unexpired  lease.  The 
fellow  found  that  the  property  was 
needed  for  the  improvement  of  a^acent 
lots,  and  made  a  bold  and  successful 
strike  for  a  premium.  The  church 
property,  comer  of  Duane  and  Church 
streets,  one  hundred  feet  square,  was 
sold  for  $28,000,  and  within  a  week  re- 
sold to  a  builder  for  $48,000.  The 
wideniog  of  streets  now  became  popu- 
lar, and  a  spot  loog  famed  for  the  deg^ 
radation  of  its  inhabitants,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  activities  of  trade,  aud  its 
rookeries  replaced  by  marble  palaces. 
What  a  transformation  for  Reade,  Duane, 
Church,  and  Anthony  streets,  once  syq- 
onymous  with  misery  and  crime,  thus 
to  become  the  splendid  seats  of  trade  I 

The  growth  of  the  dry  goods  trade 
had  by  1860  assumed  proportions  which 
twenty  years  previously  could  not  have 
entered  into  the  wildest  dreams.  In- 
deed, had  a  prophet  stood  in  Hanover 
square  at  that  epoch,  and  portrayed  the 
ftiture,  ho  would  have  been  met  with 
the  charge  of  lunacy.  $80,000  rent  for  a 
store  was  not  more  absurd  than  the  idea 
that  trade  would  ever  wing  its  way  to 
a  neighborhood  chiefly  known  through 
the  police  reports,  and  only  visited  by 
respectable  people  in  the  work  of  phi- 
lanthropy. The  enterprise  of  New  York 
houses,  in  either  foUowing  or  leading 
this  movement,  is  admirably  illustrated, 
and  as  the  merchants  of  New  York  are 
among  her  public  men,  we  purpose  a 
brief  reference  to  a  few  leading  houses. 
As  it  is  nothing  new  to  state  that  only 
three  per  cent  of  our  mercantile  com- 
munity are  successful  in  making  for- 
tunes, the  results  of  these  examples  need 
not  surprise  the  reader. 

Among  the  chief  concerns  of  nearly 


forty  years'  career,  may  be  mentioned 
C.  W.  &  J.  T.  Moore  &  Co.,  who  be- 
gan in  a  small  way  in  Pearl  street,  fol- 
lowed the  flood  of  trade  to  Broadway, 
and  afterward  took  possession  of  the 
splendid  store  buUt  by  James  R.  Whit- 
ing, on  the  site  of  the  Broadway  thea- 
tre. Bowen  ds  McNamee  commenced 
somewhere  about  1840,  having  sprang 
fit)m  the  bankrapt  house  of  Arthur  Tap- 
pan  &  Co.  Their  first  establishment 
was  in  Beaver  street,  whence  they  re- 
moved to  a  marble  palace  which  they 
built  in  Broadway  in  1850,  having,  in 
ten  years,  realized  an  enormous  fortune 
in  the  silk  trade.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  following  this  second  movement, 
the  firm  sold  their  store  at  an  enormous 
advance,  and  purchased  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Pearl  streets,  thus  in- 
dicating that  trade  had  advanced  a  mile 
up  town.  The  palatial  store  which  they 
erected  on  this  spot  will  long  mark  the 
climacteric  point  in  mercantile  architec- 
ture. It  was  supposed  at  the  time  of 
its  erection  to  be  the  finest  jobbing  store 
in  existence,  and  although  since  then 
both  Mr.  Astor  and  James  R.  Whiting 
have  each  put  up  a  splendid  marble  es- 
tablishment in  Broadway,  they  have 
not  surpassed  the  one  we  refer  to. 
Messrs.  Bowen  &  McNamee  were  early 
identified  with  the  progressive  views 
of  New  England  politics,  which  they 
maintained  throughout  tiieir  business 
career.  At  an  early  day  a  system  of 
persecution  was  opened  upon  them  by 
a  portion  of  the  New  York  press  on  the 
score  of  their  anti-slavery  sentiments,  to 
which  they  replied  by  announcing  that 
*•  they  had  goods  for  sale,  not  opinions.* 
This  bold  expression  became  quite  pop- 
ular in  its  day,  and  did  much  to  extend 
the  business  of  the  high-toned  concern 
which  proclaimed  it,  so  that  what 
was  lost  by  prejudice  was  more  than 
gained  from  legions  of  new  friends,  un- 
til, for  a  time,  they  reaped  a  golden  har- 
vest from  a  trade  which  ramified  to  all 
parts  of  the  North,  East,  and  West 

Another  famous  concern  which  sus- 
tained a  position  diametrically  opposite 
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to  1^6  one  we  have  just  mentioned,  was 
that  of  Henrys,  Smith  h  Townsend.  This 
house  was  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury distinguished  in  the  dry  goods  line, 
but  held  a  Southern  trade,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  men  of  corresponding  prodiyi- 
ties.  Commencing  in  Hanover  square, 
the  firm  had  followed  the  drift  of  trade 
into  Broadway,  and  had  become  im- 
mensely rich.  Like  Bowen  h  McNamee 
(or  Bowen,  Holmes  &  Go.,  their  later 
firm),  they  led  in  political,  as  well  as  in 
mercantile  enterprise,  and  these  two 
houses,  like  Oalpe  and  Abyla,  were  for 
years  set  over  against  each  other  as  the 
trade  representatives  of  the  Northern 
and  Soutiiern  sentiment  ^ 

Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
difference  of  opinion,  we  are  well  per- 
suaded of  the  fact  that  both  houses 
were  composed  of  patriotic  and  high- 
minded  men,  who  differed  simply  be- 
cause their  views  were  of  an  extreme 
character.  We  might  record  other  dis- 
tinguished firms,  which  like  these  arose 
to  greatness  fh>m  humble  beginnings, 
and  at  last  fell  like  them  beneath  the 
revulsion  which  preceded  the  present 
civil  war ;  but  these  wiU  serve  as  gen« 
eral  illustrations. 

With  this  revulsion  the  glory  of  the 
great  houses  has  passed  away.  The 
marble  palaces  which  formerly  rented 
for  $20,000  to  $50,000,  either  stand 
empty  or  are  tenanted  at  a  nominal 
rate ;  and  the  enormous  trafBo  of  mil- 
lions annually,  has  sunk  down  to  the 
proportions  of  primitive  times.  Those 
grand  Broadway  stores  must  hereafter 
be  divided,  for  no  one  concern  can  fill 
them,  and  the  dreams  of  merchant  and 
of  builder  are  alike  exploded.  The  dry 
goods  trade  in  New  York  is  now  under 
a  process  of  change,  and  as  the  dispen- 
sation of  high  rents  and  broad  fioors, 
long  credits  and  enormous  sales,  seems 
to  be  passing  away,  it  is  a  question 
of  no  small  interest  what  shape  the  trade 
will  put  on.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
answer  that  question.  We  prefer  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  man  who  has  done 
the  most  to  solve  it— Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart. 


Mr.  Stewart  possess^one  of  the  most 
truly  executive  minds  Sn  America.  In- 
deed, as  respects  this  feature,  we  doubt 
if  any  exception  could  be  made  to  ac- 
cording him  the  very  first  position 
among  our  business  men.  Others  may 
occasionally  equal  him  in  grasp  of  intd- 
Icct,  as  in  the  instance  of  George  Law, 
or  Cornelius  Yanderbilt;  but,  consid- 
ered in  the  point  of  executive  ability, 
we  consider  him  unapproachable.  He 
has  long  been  chief  among  American  dry 
goods  dealers,  and  is  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  largest  merchant  (that  is,  buyer 
and  seller)  on  this  continent,  and  per- 
haps in  the  world.  Yet  there  are  thou- 
sands, including  New  Yorkers  as  well  as 
country  people,  who  have  lost  sight  of 
Mr.  Stewart^s  personality,  and  mention 
his  name  daily,  and,  perhaps,  hourly, 
merely  as  the  representative  of  a  mam- 
moth house  of  trade.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious:  hundreds  and  thousands 
have  dealt  year  after  year  in  that  mar- 
ble palace  without  ever  beholding  its 
proprietor.  To  such  persons  the  name 
*  Stewart '  has  become  merely  a  symbol, 
or,  at  most,  a  term  of  locality.  To  them 
he  is  a  myth,  with  no  personal  entity. 
To  their  minds  the  term  sets  forth,  in- 
stead of  so  many  feet  stature  encased  in 
broadcloth,  with  countenance,  charac- 
ter, and  voice  like  other  men,  merely  a 
train  of  ideas,  a  marble  front,  plate 
glass,  gorgeous  drapery,  legion  of  clerks, 
paradise  of  fashion,  crowds  of  custom- 
ers, and  all  the  fascination  of  a  day  of 
shopping.  *  Where  did  you  get  that  love 
of  a  shawl  ?  *  asks  Miss  Matilda  Namby 
Pamby  of  her  friend  Miss  Araminta 
Vacuum.  *Why,  at  Stewart's,  of 
course,'  is  the  inevitable  reply ;  *  and  so 
cheap  I  only  $260.'  Now,  to  this  pair 
of  lady  economists,  what  is  *  Stewart's  * 
but  a  mere  locality,  as  impersonal  as 
Paris  or  Brussels,  or  any  other  mart  of 
finery  ?  We  would  correct  this  tenden- 
cy to  the  unreal  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
very  natural),  by  stating  that  behind  the 
mythic  idea,  there  U  a  Stewart ;  not  a 
mere  locality,  but  a  man— plain,  earnest, 
and  industrious— who,  amid  this  army 
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«£  dttto  and  bvsUe  of  eztenud  traffic, 
drives  the  secret  machinery  with  woih 
decfiil  precision.  Purchasers  at  retaO  are 
the  most  liable  to  the  symbolic  idea, 
since  they  neyer  behold  the  eztsting 
Stewart.  They  see  hundreds  of  sales- 
men,  8(»ne  stout  and  some  thin,  some 
long  and  some  short,  some  florid  and 
some  fude,  moTing  about  in  broadcloth, 
with  varied  port  of  dignity  and  impor- 
tance, who  may  look  as  if  they  would 
Uke  to  own  a  palace.  Yet  among  these 
the  proprietor  will  be  sought  in  vain. 
But  if  one  ascends  to  the  second  story, 
he  will  find  himself  in  a  new  world. 
This  is  the  wholesale  establishment,  and 
here  Mr.  Stewart  appears  as  the  presid- 
iag  genius. 

Aa  ixoA  enters  this  department  be  may 
observe,  in  a  large  office  on  the  side  of 
the  house  looking  into  Chambers  street, 
the  grandmaster  of  the  mammoth  es- 
tablishment, sitting  at  the  desk,  and  oo- 
capied  by  the  pressing  demands  of  so 
important  a  position.  Here,  from  eight 
in  the  morning  until  a  late  dinner  hour, 
he  is  engrossed  by  the  schemes  and  plans 
of  his  active  brain.  He  bears  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  appearance,  and  yet,  such  is 
his  executive  ability,  that  the  burden 
which  would  crush  others  is  borne  by 
him  with  comparative  ease.  His  aspect 
and  manners  are  plain  and  simple  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  a  stranger  would 
be  surprised  to  acknowledge  in  that  tall 
form  and  quiet  countenance,  the  Auto- 
crat of  the  Dry  Goods  Trade.  This  man 
did  not  achieve  this  position  save  by  pa- 
tient toil ;  his  greatness  was  not  ^  thrust 
upon  him.'  It  has  arisen  from  forty 
years  of  close  application  to  the  branch 
of  trade  which  he  adopted  in  early  life, 
and  to  which  he  has  bent  his  rare  powers 
of  mind.  Like  most  of  our  successful 
men,  he  began  the  world  with  no  capital 
beside  brains ;  and  like  Daniel  Webster 
and  Louis  Philippe,  his  early  employ- 
ment was  teaching.  The  instructor, 
however,  was  soon  merged  in  the  busi- 
ness man,  and  in  1827  his  unpretending 
name  was  displayed  in  Broadway.  The 
little  concern  in  which  he  then  was 


salesman,  buyer,  financier,  and  Bde 
manager,  has  gradually  Snereaaed  in  im- 
portance, until  it  has  become  the  pres- 
ent marble  palace.  It  is  probable  tiiat 
much  of  his  early  prosperity  was  owin^ 
to  a  remarkably  fine  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  dress  goods;  but  the  subsequent 
breadth  of  hia  operations  and  their 
splendid  success  may  be  ascribed  to  his 
love  of  order,  and  its  influence  upon  Ids 
(^rations.  Years  of  practice  upon  this 
idea  have  enabled  him  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  a  system.  Beside  this,  he  is  a 
first-claas  judge  of  character,  reads  mea 
and  schemes  at  a  glance,  and  continually 
ezhilnts  a  depth  of  penetration  which 
astonish^  all  who  witness  it.  Thus,  al- 
though sitting  alone  in  his  office,  he  is 
apparently  conscious  of  whatever  is  go- 
ing on  in  all  parts  of  his  establishment. 
So  completely  is  he  tf;i  rapport  with  mat- 
ters on  the  different  floors,  that  the 
clerks  sometimes  imagine  that  there 
must  be  an  invisible  telegraph  girdling 
the  huge  building.  These  men  often  say, 
by  way  of  pleasant  illustration  of  this 
£Eict,  that  if  any  one  of  them  is  absent, 
he  is  the  very  man  to  be  first  called  for. 
From  this  it  may  be  understood  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  vary  from  the 
rigid  system  which  holds  its  alternative 
of  diligence  or  discharge  over  all  be- 
neath its  control  We  have  referred  to 
Mr.  Stewart^s  habits  of  order  as  a  means 
by  which  he  controls  his  vast  business 
with  apparent  ease.  To  explain  this 
more  explicitly,  wo  may  state  that  each 
department  or  branch  of  trade  is  under 
a  distinct  manager.  These  wholesale 
departments  have  been  increased  every 
year,  until  there  is  hardly  an  item  in  the 
comprehensive  variety  of  the  dry  goods 
trade  that  is  not  here  to  be  found.  The 
advantage  of  this  progressive  movement 
was  latdy  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while 
Mr.  Stewart  lest  enormous  sums  by 
Southern  repudiation,  he  made  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  loss  by  the  recent  advance 
in  domestics,  a  department  which  he 
had  just  added  to  his  stock.  The  nu- 
merous failures  which  take  place  among 
New  York  business  men  give  Mr.  Stew- 
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ftrt  the  choice  among  them  for  his  man* 
agers,  and  a  representation  of  the  finest 
business  talent  of  the  citjr  can,  at  this 
moment,  he  foond  in  his  establishment. 
These  men  torn  their  energies  into  that 
mighty  channel  which  flows  into  his 
treasury.  Indeed,  to  this  merchant 
prince,  they  are  what  his  marshals 
were  to  Napoleon,  and,  like  htm,  this 
Antocrat  of  Trade  sits  enthroned  in  the 
insulated  mt^esty  of  mercantile  great- 


It  may  be  inferred  that  no  man  in  the 
concern  works  harder  than  its  owner, 
and  we  believe  that  ^is  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  its  employes.  Day  after 
day  he  wears  the  harness  of  silent  and 
patient  toil. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  dnr- 
ing  these  hoars  of  application,  and  while 
engrossed  in  the  management  of  his  im- 
mense operations,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
address  him  personally  until  his  errand 
or  business  shall  have  been  first  laid  be- 
fore a  subordinate.  If  it  is  of  such  a 
character  that  that  gentleman  can  attend 
to  it,  it  goes  no  farther,  and  hence  it 
rests  with  him  to  communicate  it  to 
his  principaL  To  illustrate  this  circum- 
stance, we  relate  the  following  incident: 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  person  entered  the 
wholesale  department,  with  an  air  of 
great  importance,  and  demanded  to  see 
the  proprietor.  That  proprietor  could 
very  easily  be  seen,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  office,  but  the  stranger  was  courte- 
ously met  by  the  assistant,  with  the 
usual  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
business.  The  stranger,  who  was  a 
Government  man;  bristled  up  and  ex- 
clumed,  indignantly, '  Sir,  I  come  A*om 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  shall  tell  my  business 
to  no  one  but  Mr.  Stewart.'  *  Sir,'  re- 
plied the  inevitable  Mr.  Brown,  '  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  were  to  come  here,  he 
would  not  see  Mr.  Stewart  until  he 
should  have  first  told  me  his  business.' 

The  amount  of  annual  sales  made  at 
this  establishment  is  not  known  outside 
of  the  circle  of  managers,  but  may  be 
variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  thirty 
millions.     This  includes  the  retail  de- 


partment, whose  daily  trade  varies,  a»> 
eordmg  to  weather  and  season,  fhna 
^ree  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  dol>- 
lars  per  day.  To  supply  this  vast  d^ 
mand  for  goods,  Mr.  Stewart  has  ageiv- 
cies  in  Paris,  London,  Manchester,  B^- 
fast,  Lyons,  and  other  European  martai 
Two  of  the  above  cities  are  the  permv 
nent  residences  of  his  parta^v;  and 
while  Mr.  Fox  represents  the  house  in 
Manchester,  Mr.  Warton  occupies  the 
same  position  in  Paris.  These  gentle* 
men  are  the  only  partners  of  the  great 
house  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 

The  marUe  block  which  the  firm  now 
occupies  was  built  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  It  had  been  the  site  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned hotel  which,  like  many  others  of 
its  class,  bore  the  name  of  *  Washing- 
ton,' and  which  was  eventually  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  Mr.  Stewart  bought  the  plot 
at  auction  for  less  than  $70,000,  a  sum 
which  now  would  be  considered  be- 
neath half  its  value.  To  this  was  sub- 
sequently added  a^acent  lots  in  Broad- 
way, Reade  and  Ohambers  streets,  and 
the  present  magnificent  pile  reared. 
To  such  of  our  readers  as  walk  Broad- 
way, we  need  not  add  any  detail  of  its 
dimensions,  nor  mention  what  is  now 
well  known,  that,  large  as  it  is,  it  is  still 
too  small  for  the  increasing  business. 
Hence  another  mercantile  palace  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  Broad- 
way near  Tenth  street.  This  is  intended 
for  the  retail  trade,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  convenient,  as  well  as  the  most 
splendid  structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  After  the  retidl  department 
shall  have  been  thus  removed  up  town 
the  present  store  will  be  devoted  to  the 
wholesale  trade. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  inquire 
what  impulse  moves  the  energies  of  one 
whose  circumstances  might  warrant  a 
life  of  ease,  we  presume  that  the  reply 
would  be  force  of  character  and  the 
strength  of  habit.  Mr.  Stewart  has  an 
empire  in  the  world  of  merchandise 
which  he  can  neither  be  expected  to  re- 
sign or  abdicate.  We  cannot  regret  that 
law  of  centralization  which  builds  up 
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one  marble  palAoe,   where  hundreds  taken.    Gentralization  ia  a  law  in  toade 

have  Hailed  utterly  to  make  a  Hving.  whose  movement  crushes  the  weak  by 

Oentralization  of  trade  has  its  objec-  an  inevitable  step,  while,  by  compelling 

tions,  and  yet,  npon  the  whole,  there  is,  them  to  take  refiige  beneath  the  protec- 

no  donbt,  a  much  healthier  and«.happier  tion  of  the  strong  it  affords  a  better  oon- 

condition  prevailing  among  the  parties  dition  than  the  one  from  which  they 

connected  with  Mr.  Stewart,  than  would  have  been  driven.  To  his  early  percep- 

be  fomid  among  the  straggling  concerns  tion  of  this  law  Mr.  Stewart  largely 

(say  fifty  or  more)  whose  place  he  has  owes  his  present  colossal  fortune. 


UNHEEDED    GROWTH. 

As  on  the  top  of  Lebanon, 

Slowly  the  Temple  grew. 
All  unobserved,  though  every  shaft 

A  giant  shadow  threw : 

Unheeded,  though  the  golden  pomp 
Of  ponderous  roof  and  spire. 

Wrought  in  the  chambers  of  the  earth, 
like  subterranean  fire : 

Until  the  huge  translated  pile. 

By  brother  kings  upreared. 
On  Zion^s  hill,  enthroned  at  last, 

In  silence  reappeared. 

So,  not  with  observation  comes 

God^s  kingdom  in  the  heart ; 
But  like  that  Temple,  silently, 

With  golden  doors  apart 

And  all  the  Mighty  Ones  that  watch. 

With  folded  wings  above, 
Trembling  with  awe,  now  stoop  to  earthy 

On  messages  of  love. 

Another  Temple  riseth  fast. 

Unbuilt  of  mortal  hands. 
Upheaving  to  the  battle-blast 

Of  Freedom's  conquering  bimdst 

The  bannered  host— the  darkened  skies — 

The  thunderings  all  about, 
Foreshadow  but  a  Nation's  birth, 

Answering  a  Nation's  shout  t 
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Alab  for  the  old  ftthions  I  Wonder, 
ittorednlitj,  cariosity,  and  a  crowd  of 
primitive  sensations,  the  whooping  host 
that  greeted,  like  mirformed  hrates  on 
Oircean  shores,  the  steamboat,  and  the 
telegraph,  are  passing  away  on  a  Lethean 
tide,  vdA  our  mysteries  are  departing 
from  among  ns.  The  inteUigence  which 
80  long  gaxed  wistfully  npon  the  barred 
door  of  nature,  or  picked  ansnccessfally 
at  the  bolte,  with  i^eleton  theories,  and 
Tagne  speculations,  had  learned  to  try 
the  *open  sesame'  of  science.  The 
master  key  is  taming,  the  shafts 
yield,  and  already  a  dim  glory  shinee 
throagh. 

While  the  strides  of  a  positive  philos- 
ophy are  crippled  by  enthusiastic  rhap- 
sodies about  intuition  and  instinct,  her 
footsteps  are  still  indelible,  and  her 
progress  is  certain  and  accelerating. 
Reason  b  written  on  her  brow ;  she  ap- 
peals to  the  universal  gift,  and  denies 
the  authoritative  dictations  of  faUible 
genius,  as  much  as  a  moral  equality  dis- 
allows the  divine  right  of  kings.  Specu- 
lators among/ stars,  speculators  among 
sounds  and  colors,  are  ,tho  skirmishers 
in  front  of  an  intellectual  post,  whose 
tread  reverberates  but  little  in  their 
rear.  Accoutred  with  a  few  empiric 
fiicts  and  inductile  ifrtbds,  they  aspire 
to  beautify  and  stable  theories,  whence 
they  mAy  deseed,  by  deductive  steps, 
accurate  even  to  mathematical  absolute- 
ness, to  the  very  arcana  of  what  hss 
been  the  inexplicable.  To  them  the 
true,  the  beautiftil,  must  be  fcMsts,  de- 
fined, realized,  and  vigorously  analyzed. 
Visible  embodiments  of  an  incomprehen- 
sible grace  must  be  disintegrated,  and 
the  thinnest  essences  escape  not  the 
analytieal  rack  whereon  they  confess 
the  caosal  entity  of  their  compodtion. 
*  Broad-browed  genius'  may  toss  his 
locks  in  the  studio  redolent  of  art;  his 
eye  may  light,  and  his  nervous  fingers 
print  the  grand  creation  on  the  canvas. 


The  divine  afflatus  is  in  his  nostrils ;  it 
is  his  spirit,  and  his  picture  is  the  reflex 
of  his  souL  But  keen-eyed  Science  lays 
a  shadowy  hand  upon  the  ^  holy  color- 
ing,' and  says :  '  Truly,  the  harmony  is 
beautiful ;  it  has  pleased  a  sympathetic 
instinct  from  the  first.  Tet,  fh>m  the 
first,  my  laws  have  been  upon  it — in- 
exorable laws,  which  answer  to  the 
mind  as  instinct  edioes  to  the  souL' 

The  august  simile  of  the  philosopher, 
who  likened  the  world  to  a  vast  animal, 
is  appearing  each  day  as  too  real  for 
poe^.  The  ocean  lungs  pulse  a  gi- 
gantic breath  at  every  tide,  her  conti- 
nental limbs  vibrate  with  light  and  elec- 
tricity, her  Cyclopean  fires  bum  within, 
and  her  atmosphere,  ever  giving,  ever 
receiving,  subserves  the  stupendous 
equilibrium,  and  betrays  the  universal 
motion.  Motion  is  material  life ;  from 
the  molecular  quiverings  in  the  crystal 
diamond,  to  the  light  vibrations  of  a 
meridian  sun — from  the  half-smothered 
sound  of  a  whispered  love,  to  the  whirl 
of  the  uttermost  orb  in  space,  there  is 
life  in  moving  matter,  as  perfect  in  par- 
ticulars, and  as  magnificent  in  range,  as 
the  animation  which  swells  the  tiny 
lung  of  the  polyp,  or  vitalizes  the  un- 
couth python  fioundering  in  the  saurian 
slime  of  a  half-cooled  planet. 

When  a  polar  continent  heaves  firom 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  or  when  the  in- 
quiring eye  rests  upon  the  serrated  rock, 
the  antique  victim  of  some  drift-dispers- 
ing glacier,  the  mind  perceives  the 
effects  and  recognizes  the  existence  of 
nature's  omnipotent  mnsdes,  and  their 
appalling  power. 

But  that  adventurer  who  chases  the 
chain  of  necessity  to  the  sources  of  this 
grand  instability,  is  merged  at  once  in  a 
haze  of  speculations,  beautiful  as  sun- 
light through  morning  mists,  but  uncer- 
tfldn  as  the  veriest  chimeras.  While 
beyond  the  idea  of  comprehensive  mo- 
tion the  colossal  symmetry  of  Truth 
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expands  in  ultimate  outlines,  her  fea- 
tures are  sbroaded,  but  in  such  an  at- 
tractive  dare-obscdre  of  inviting  analo- 
gies and  semi-satisfjing  glimpses,  that 
the  temptation  to  gness  at  the  ideal 
fece  almost  overpowers  the  desire  to 
kiss  the  real  and  shining  feet  belo^. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  the  domain  of 
the  myths  and  immaterials,  there  is  the 
home  of  the  law  and  the  force,  there 
dwell  the  Odyles,  the  electricities,  the 
magnetisms,  and  af9nities,  and  there  the 
speculative  ^neas  pursues  shadows 
more  fleeting  than  the  Stygian  ghosts, 
and  the  grasp  of  the  metaphysician 
closes  on  shapes  whose  embrace  is  va- 
cancy. The  baHc  that  ploughs  within 
this  mystic  expanse,  sheds  from  its  cleav- 
iog  keel  but  coruscations  of  phospho- 
rescent sparkles,  which  glimmer  and 
quench  in  a  gloom  that  Egyptian  seers 
never  penetrated,  and  modem  guessers 
cannot  conjecture  through.  There  is^ 
indeed,  '  oak  and  triple  brass  ^  u^n  his 
breast  who  steeps  his  lips  in  the  chalice 
of  the  Rosicrucian,  and  the  doom  of  Pro- 
metheus is  the  fabled  defeat  which  is 
waiting  for  the  wanderer  in  those  opaque 
spaces.  While  we  warily,  therefore, 
tread  not  upon  the  ground  whose  tres- 
pass brought  the  vulture  of  unfilled  de- 
sire, the  craving  void  for  visionary  lore 
upon  the  heaven -bom,  earth-punbhed 
speculator,  we  can  stOl  find  fiowery 
paths  and  full  fhiition,  in  meadows 
wherein  the  light  of  reason  requires  no 
support  ftom  the  igne$fatni  of  imagina- 
tion ;  meadows  after  all  so  broad,  that 
did  not  metaphysics  ^  teach  man  his 
tether,'  they  would  seem  illimitable. 
Tlie  book  of  nature  is  not  spread  before 
us,  turning  leaf  after  leaf  at  every  sun- 
rise, with  new  delineations  on  every 
page,  to  be  stared  at  with  vacant  inani- 
ty, or  criticized  with  imbecile  verbosity. 
The  rivulet  does  not  tinkle  and  the  sky 
does  not  look  blue  that  people  may 
£ded  the  ear  alone  with  the  one,  or  sat- 
isfy the  eye  alone  With  the  other ;  the 
nerves  which  carry  the  sensation  to  the 
bndn,  flatter  with  the  news,  and  knock 
at  the  house  of  mind  for  explanation. 


We  do  not  anticipate  being  hurried  into 
any  extravaganza  about  the  rural  felici- 
ty of  green  trees,  clinking  cowbells,  cane 
chairs,  and  cigars,  when  we  recall  to 
the  trainer  of  surburban  vines  the  har- 
mony, the  analogy,  the  relationship^ 
which  he  must  have  observed  betweem 
sounds  and  colors  in  natore^s  album  ifi 
melodies. 

When,  at  evening,  the  zenith  blue 
melts  away  toward  the  horizon  in 
dreamy  violet,  and  the  retreatting  sitft 
leaves  limber  shafts  of  orange  light,  liko 
Parthian  arrows,  among  the  greea 
branches  of  the  elms,  what  sounds  caa 
charm  the  ear  like  the  soft  chirrup  of 
the  cricket,  the  homely  drone  of  the 
hive-seeking  bee,  and  the  cofA  rustle  of 
the  breeze  through  the  tops  of  the 
spring  -  sodden  water  grasses?  How 
fondly  the  mind  blends  the  evening  col- 
ors and  the  incipient  voices  of  the  night  I 
*'  Oh,*  says  the  metaphysidan,  *'  this  k 
association :  just  so  a  strain  of  music  re- 
minds you  of  a  fine  passage  in  a  book 
you  have  read,  or  a  beautiful  tone  in  a 
picture  you  have  seen ;  just  00  the  Bans 
des  Vadies  bears  the  esrile  to  the  timber 
house,  with  shady  leaves,  corbelled  and 
strut-supported,  whose  very  weakness 
appeals  to  the  avalanche  that  shakes  an 
icicly  beard  in  monition  from  the  int- 
peding  crags.' 

Well,  let  association  play  her  part  in 
some  cases;  when  a  habit  has  neee»- 
sitated  the  recurrence  of  two  distiDCt 
ideas  together,  they  will  certainly  be 
associated  at  times  when  the' habit  in 
gone;  but  suppose  the  analogy  is  felt 
when  the  ideas  have  never  before  been 
in  juxtaposition,  or  when  there  has  even 
been  n  o  sensation  at  all  to  generate  <nie  of 
the  notions.  How,  for  instance,  did  the 
sightless  imaginer  ever  conceive  that  red  » 
must  be  like  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  t 
Simply  because  the  analogy  between 
color  and  music  is  deeper  than  the  idea 
of  either,  more  absolute  than  aseoeiation 
could  make  it ;  beeause  certain  tints  are 
calculated  to  produce  exactly  similar 
impressions  on  the  eye  that  certain 
sounds  do  upon  the  ear;  or,  to  nae  a 
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mathenmUoal  torn  of  expreasion,  be- 
Oftuse  some  oolor  d;  is  to  the  eje  as  some 
sound  0^  is  to  the  ear. 

That  this  mathematioal  torn  of  ex- 
pression is  no  vagary,  but  perfectly  ger- 
mane to  the  subject,  and  accurate  in 
application,  we  propose  to  prove  to 
those  who  love  coincidences  and  analo- 
gies suffidently  to  Mi  them  out  of  a 
little  dilute  scienoe. 

Light  and  sound  are  the  daughters  of 
motion.  Color  and  music,  the  ethereal 
and  aerial  offspring  of  this  ancestry, 
bom  with  the  world,  fostered  in  Bibli- 
cal times,  expanded  in  China  and  Egypt, 
living  on  the  painted  jar,  and  breathing 
in  the  oaten  reed,  deified  in  Greece,  and 
analyzed  to-day,  are  natural  cousins  at 
the  least,  and  they  have  come  from  the 
spacious  home  of  their  progenitor,  upon 
our  dusky  and  silent  sphere,  like  Peace 
and  Goodwill,  with  hands  bound  in  an 
oath  and  contract  never  to  part.  We 
will  spare  a  dissertation  on  chaos;  we 
will  not  speak  of  matter  and  inertia; 
but  as  our  greatest  and  purest  fountain 
of  light  is  the  sun,  we  may  be  allowed 
a  modest  exposition  of  his  philosophical 
state,  as  a  granite  gate  to  the  garden 
beyond.  Ninety-five  millions  of  miles  to 
the  north,  east,  south,  or  west  of  us,  up 
or  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  stands  the 
molten  centre  of  our  system — an  orb, 
whose  atoms,  turbulent  with  electrici- 
ty, gravity,  or  whatever  mechanists 
please  to  call  the  attraction  of  particle 
for  particle,  are  forever  urging  to  its 
centre,  forever  meeting  with  repulsions 
when  they  slide  within  the  forbidden  lim- 
its of  molecular  exdusiveness,  and  eter- 
nally vibrating  with  a  quake  and  quiv- 
er which  lights  and  heats  the  worlds 
luround.  In  other  words,  this  agitation 
is  one  that,  transmitted  to  an  ethereal 
medium,  produces  therein  corresponding 
vibrations  or  waves,  whksh  are  light  and 
beat. 

As  sound  is  the  synmietrical  afirial 
motion,  if  our  atmosphere  embraced  our 
ran,  and  extended  throughout  space,  we 
should  p^rAapi  hear  in  the  ambient  the 
fundamental  chord,  resolvable  into  the 


diatonic  scale— as  we  look  upon  the 
beam  of  white  which  the  prism  decom- 
poses into  the  solar  spectrum,  and  in 
the  ghostly  watches  of  the  night,  we 
might  recognize  the  *  music  of  the 
spheres'^  as  the  planets  rushed  around 
their  airy  orbits,  with  a  noise  like  the 
^  noise  of  many  waters^^  no  longer  a 
poetic  illusion,  but  a  harmonic  fact. 

Light,  whether  white  or  colored^  is 
transmitted  through  ether  in  waves  of 
measurable  length :  each  atom  of  the 
medium,  when  disturbed,  moves  around 
its  place  of  rest  in  an  orbit  of  variable 
dimension  and  eccentricity.  On  the 
character  of  the  orbit  depends  the  char* 
acter  of  the  light ;  and  on  the  velocity 
of  orbit  motion,  its  intensity.  Like  the 
gentle  pulsations  which  circle  from  the 
point  where  fell  the  pebble  in  the  pur- 
ple lake,  come  the  grateful  twilight 
waves,  red  with  the  last  kiss  of  day; 
like  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  storm- 
beaten  ocean  floods  come  the  lightning 
waves,  blazing  through  the  thunder 
douds,  howling  in  riven  agony:  so 
great  is  the  variety  of  character  in  these 
orbicular  disturbances,  which,  acting 
upon  the  optic  nerves,  produce  the  sen- 
sation of  multiform  light  and  color. 

Waves  of  light,  like  waves  of  sound, 
are  of  diflferent  lengths,  and  while  the 
eye  prefers  some  single  waves  to  others, 
it  recognizes  a  harmony  in  certain  com- 
binations, which  it  cannot  discover  in 
different  ones. 

While,  however,  the  constitution  of 
individual  eyes  acknowledges  one  color 
more  pleasing  than  another,  there  is 
none,  perhaps,  which  does  not  prefer 
the  coldest  monochromatic  to  entire 
abs^ce  of  oolor,  as  in  blank  white,  or 
to  an  absolute  vacancy  of  light,  as  in 
black. 

8epia  pieces  are  more  agreeable  than 
the  neatest  drawings  in  China  ink,  or 
the  most  graceful  curves  done  in  chalk 
upon  a  blackboard.  But  however  the 
eye  may  admire  a  severe  and  simple 
unity,  it  relishes  still  more  a  harmonions 
oomplexity ;  and  a  very  medioere  little 
penaie  in  water  cc^ors,  wiU  prove  move 
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generally  aitractlTe  than  the  moaochro- 
matio  copies  in  the  liber  Yeritatis. 

But  to  this  oomplexitj  there  most  be 
limits — an  endless  and  incongmons  va- 
riety teases  and  revolts ;  the  discordant 
effect  of  innnmerable  tints,  among  which 
some  are  snre  to  be  nncongenial  to  each 
other,  is  always  extremely  irritating. 
^  There  ought,  then,  to  be  a  scale  of  col- 
or, it  would  seem,  within  whose  limits 
the  purest  harmonies  are  to  be  found, 
and  beyond  which  subdivisions  should 
be  no  more  allowed  than  in  constant 
musical  notes.  When  this  idea  strikes, 
as  it  must  have,  many  artists,  reason, 
consideration,  instinct,  and  aU,  refer  at 
once  to  the  solar  spectrum  as  such  an 
one.  The  analogy  between  this  scale, 
which  governs  the  chromatics  of  the 
sunset  and  thunderstorm,  and  that  which 
the  science  of  man  has  established,  em- 
pirically, for  harmonies,  is  remarkable, 
and  wo  shall  try  to  make  it  patent. 
They  are  both  scales  of  seven:  the 
tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant,  find  their 
types  in  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  while  the 
modifications  on  which  the  diatonic  scale 
is  constructed,  resemble,  numerically 
and  esthetically,  the  well-known  varia- 
N     tions  in  the  spectrum. 

The  theory  of  harmonies  in  optics  is 
the  same  as  in  acoustics,  the  same  as  in 
everything — it  is  based  on  simplicity. 
Those  colors,  like  those  notes,  the  nnm- 
ber  of  whose  vibrations  or  waves  in  the 
same  time  bear  some  simple  ratio  to 
each  other,  are  harmonious ;  an  absolute 
'  equality  produces  nnison;  and  a  group 
of  harmonies  is  melody  both  in  music 
and  in  color.  At  this  point  we  cannot 
but  hint  at  the  analogy  already  discov- 
ered between  the  elements  of  music 
.and  the  elements  of  form.  Angles  har- 
monize in  simple  analysis,  or  intricate 
synthesis,  whose  circular  ratios  are 
mmple. 

Numerical  proportions  are  the  roots 
of  that  shaft  of  harmony  which,  spring- 
ing ^m  motion,  rises  and  spreads  into 
the  nature  around  us,  which  the  senses 
q[>preciate,  the  spirit  feels,  and  the  rea- 
son understands.    Beanfy  is  order,  and 


the  infiidty  of  the  law  is  testified  in  the 
ever-swdUng  proofe  of  an  nnlimiied 
consonance  in  creation,  of  which  these 
analogies  are  the  smaUest  types.  But 
the  idea  of  numerical  analogy  is  not  new 
to  our  age,  now  that  the  atomic  theory 
is  established,  and  people  are  turned  back 
to  the  days  when  the  much  bescooted 
alchemist  pored  with  rheumy  eyes 
over  the  crucible,  about  to  be  the  tomb 
of  elective  affinity,  and  whence  a  golden 
angel  was  to  devek^  fhnn  a  leaden 
saint :  when  they  are  reminded  of  the 
Pythagorean  numbers,  and  the  arith- 
metic of  the  realists  oi  eld,  they  may 
very  well  imagine  that  the  vain  world, 
like  an  empty  fashion,  has  cycled 
around  to  some  primitive  phase,  and 
look  for  the  do<»r  of  that  academy 
'  where  none  could  enter  but  those  who  , 
understood  geometry.' 

But  to  return.  When  the  ear  accepts 
a  tone,  or  the  eye  a  single  color,  it  is 
noticed  that  these  organs,  satiated  final- 
ly with  the  sterile  simj^ty,  echo,  as 
it  were,  in  a  soliloquizing  manner,  to 
themselves,  other  notes  or  tints,  which 
are  the  complementary  or  harm<Hiy- 
completing  ones :  so  that  if  nature  does 
not  at  once  present  a  satis&ction,  the 
organization  of  the  senses  allows  them 
internal  resources  whereon  to  retreat. 
^  There  is  a  w6rld  without,  and  a  world 
within,*  which  may  be  called  comple- 
mentary worlds.  But  nature  is  ever 
liberal,  and  her  chords  are  generally 
harmonies,  or  exquisite  modifications 
of  concord.  The  chord  of  the  tonio, 
in  music,  is  the  primal  type  of  this  hai^ 
mony  in  sound ;  it  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  tympanum;  and  the  ear, 
knowing  no  fiirtlier  elements  (for  the 
tonic  chord  combines  them  all),  can  ask 
for  nothing  more. 

This  chord,  constructed  on  ^e  tonle 
0,  or  Do,  as  a  key  note,  and  consisttBg 
of  the  1st,  dd,  and  6th  of  the  diatonie 
scale,  or  Do,  Mi,  Sol,  is  called  the  ton- 
damental  chord.  The  harmony  in  color 
which  corresponds  to  this,  and  leaves 
nothing  for  the  eye  to  desire,  is,  of 
course,  the  light  that  nature  is  ftiU  of— 
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flonlight  White  light  is  then  the  fim« 
damental  chord  of  color,  and  it  is  con- 
etracted  on  the  red  as  the  tonic,  consist- 
ing of  red,  yellow,  and  bine,  the  1st,  8d, 
and  6th  of  the  solar  spectmm. 

This  little  analogy  is  snggestive,  bnt 
its  deyelopment  is  striking. 

Ihe  diatonic  scale  in  mnsic,  deter- 
mined by  calculation  and  actnal  experi- 
ment on  vibrating  chords,  stands  as  fol- 
lows. It  will  be  easily  understood  by 
mnsidans,  and  its  discossion  appears  in 
most  treatises  on  acoustics : 

Do  Re  Hi  Fa  Sol  La  Si  Do 

O,    D,    E,   F,    G,   A,  B,    0,  Ac. 
1     I     I     I     I     I    V     3. 

The  intervals,  or  relative  pitches  of 
the  notes  to  the  tonic  0,  appear  ex- 
pressed in  the  fractions,  which  are  de- 
termined by  assuming  the  wave  length 
or  amount  of  vibration  of  0  as  unity, 
and  finding  the  ratio  of  the  wave  length 
of  any  other  note  to  it.  The  value  of 
an  interval  is  therefore  found  by  divid- 
ing the  wave  length  of  the  graver  by 
that  of  the  acuter  note,  or  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  the  acuter  in  a  given 
time  hj  the  corresponding  number  of 
the  graver.  These  fractions,  it  is  seen, 
comprise  the  simplest  ratios  between  the 
whole  numbers  1  and  2,  so  that  in  this 
scale  are  the  simple  and  satisfactory  ele- 
ments of  harmony  in  music,  and  every- 
body knows  that  it  is  used  as  such. 
Kow  nature  exposes  to  us  a  scale  of 
color  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  it  is 
thus: 

Bed,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue, 
Indigo,  Violet 

Let  ns  investigate  this,  and  see  if  her 
science  is  as  good  as  mortal  penetration; 
let  ns  see  if  she  too  has  hit  upon  the 
shnplest  fractions  between  1  and  3,  for 
a  scale  of  7.  We  can  determine  the 
relative  pitch  of  any  member  of  this 
scale  to  another,  easily,  as  the  wave 
lengths  of  all  are  known  from  experi- 
ment 

The  waves  of  red  are  the  longest ;  it 
corresponds,  then,  to  the  tonic.  Let  ns 
asanme  it  as  unity,  and  deduce  the  pitch 


of  orange  by  dividing  the  first  by  the 
second. 
The  length  of  a  red  wave  is  0.0000266 

^chee ;  the  length  of  an  orange  wave  is 
0.0000240  inches ;  the  fraction  required 
then  is  |f  j ;  dividing  both  members  of 

'  this  expression  by  80,  it  reduces  to  ), 
almost  exactly.  This  is  encoura^ng. 
We  find  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  ra- 
tio, and  in  elements  which  occupy  the 
same  place  on  the  oorresponcQng  scales. 
Again,  the  length  of  a  yellow  wave  is 
0.0000227  inches;  its  pitch  on  the  scale 
is  therefore  |flf;  dividing  both  terms 
by  55,  the  reduced  fraction  approxi- 
mates to  f  with  great  accuracy,  when 
we  consider  the  deviations  from  truth 
liable  to  occur  in  the  delicate  measure- 
ments necessary  to  determine  the  length 
of  a  light  vibration,  or  the  amount  of 
quiver  in  a  tense  cord.  A  green  wave 
is  0.0000211  inches  in  length;  its  pitch 
is  then  {ff,  which  reduced,  becomes  }; 
in  like  manner  the  subsequent  intervals 
may  be  determined,  whidi  all  prove  to 
be  complete  analogues,  exc^t,  perhaps, 
violet,  whose  fraction  is  f}f,  which 
reduces  nearer  ^  than  ^,  But  these 
small  discrepancies,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  results  of  physical  meas- 
urements, do  not  cripple  the  analogy 
which  appears  now  in  Ihe  two  following 
scales: 

DIATONIC  OR  NATURAL  SCALE  Of  MUSIC. 

0,  D,  E',  F,  G,  A,  B,  0'  D'  F,  &c. 
1    *    J    I    i    I    V   2   V    V 

DLATONIC  OB  NATURAL  8CALB  Of  OOLOB. 

Red,   Orange,    Yellow,    Green,    Blue, 

Lidigo,  Yiolet 
*  V 

Thus  orange  is  to  red  what  D  is  to 
0 ;  and  to  resume  the  proportkm  we 
used  before,  red  is  to  eye  as  0  is  to  ear ; 
yellow  :  eye  : :  Mi :  ear ;  and  so  on  the 
proportion  extends,  till  the  analogy  em- 
braces chords,  harmonies,  melodies,  and 
oompontions  even. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  chord 
of  the  tonic,  and  Uie  oorre^>onding  eye- 
music,  red,  yellow,and  blue;  let  us  oon- 
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sider  the  chord  of  the  dominant  or  5th 
note,  whose  analogue  is  blae.  This 
chord  is  constructed  on  the  6th  of  the 
diatonic  as  a  faodamental  note,  and* 
consists  of  the  5th,  Tth,  and  9th,  or  re* 
toming  the  9th  an  octaye,  the  5th,  7th, 
and  2d.  The  parallel  harmonj  among 
ihe  spectral  colors  is  bine,  vioLet,  and 
orange.  The  name  'dominant'  indi- 
cates the  natnre  of  this  chord;  its  often 
recnrring  importance  in  harmonic  com- 
binations of  a  certain  kej  make  it  easily 
recognized,  and  it  is  even  more  pleasing 
than  the  tonic  in  its  snbdned  character. 

Out  of  doors  this  chord  is  preeminent 
in  the  sunset  key,  and  the  western 
skies  ever  chant  their  evening  hymn 
in  the  5th,  7th,  and  2d  of  the  ethereal 
music.  The  correspondence  of  the  sub^ 
dominant  would  be  red,  green,  and  in- 
digo ;  of  the  chord  of  the  6th,  red,  yel- 
low, and  indigo ;  and  so  on,  the  curious 
mind  may  elicit  the  symmetricals  to  any 
notes,  half  notes,  or  combinations  ai 
notes.  It  is  evident  that  as  a  note  may 
be  interpolated  between  any  two  of  the 
scale,  for  reach  or  variety,  and  called, 
«.  g,  *F  or  ^G,  so  a  half  tint  between 
green  and  blue  is  a  kind  of  analogical 
tjgreen  or  ^blue. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  elementary 
angles  which  Mr.  Hay  conceives  to  be 
the  tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant,  in 
formal  symmetry,  will  soon  be  proved 
to  decompose  into  a  scale  of  linear  har- 
mony, forming  another  beam  in  this 
glory  of  natural  analogy.  These  angles 
are  the  fundamental  ones  of  the  penta- 
gon square,  and  equilateral  triangle — 
respectively  IDS'*,  90**,  and  60°.  Some 
such  scale  it  is  known  existed  when  art 
was  at  its  culmination  in  buried  Greece, 
and  it  was  less  tiie  stupendous  genius 
of  her  designers  than  tiie  soul  of  the 
universe  which  their  rules  taught  them 
how  to  infuse  into  form,  which  rendered 
the  marbles  of  Hellas  synonymes  for 
immortality. 

The  most  beautiful  and  conclusive, 
and  yet  most  mysterious  sign,  that  points 
the  seeker  to  the  prosecution  of  this  last 
analogy,  remains  yet  fbr  us  to  remark, 


tsfy  fbr  some  investigator  yet  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of.  It  is  the  nodal  figures  which 
arrange  themselves  upon  an  elastic  plat« 
(as  of  glass),  when  it  is  made  to  vibrate 
(strewed  with  sand)  by  a  fiddle  bow- 
drawn  across  its  edge,  so  as  to  produce 
a  pitch  of  some  intensity.  These  have 
been  investigated,  and  found  subject  to 
certain  laws,  which  link  into  the  chain 
of  symmetry  that  philosq>hers  have  al- 
ready grasped.  Among  these  figures, 
of  whidi  the  simplest  arise  from  the 
deepest  pitches,  the  angles  mentioned 
occur. 

But  however  interesting  it  might  be 
to  follow  out  these  episodical  instances, 
they  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
original  compass. 

"We  have  plainly  exhibited  the  iden- 
tity of  principle  which  governs  the  bases 
of  sound  and  color,  and  might  feirly 
write  Q.  E.  D.  to  our  proposition ;  but  the 
fact  so  determined  has  a  farther  bearing 
upon  art,  which  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  enlarge  upon. 

The  painter's  palette,  charged  with 
color,  is  the  instrument  with  which  he 
thrills  a  melody  to  the  eye,  even  as 
the  magniloquent  organ  or  the*  sigh- 
breathing  flute  speak  to  the  ear.  And 
just  as  the  compass  of  all  instru- 
ments is  constructed  on  the  diatonic 
scale,  so  should  the  range  of  the  palette 
depend  upon  the  tinges  of  the  spectrum. 

While  artists  of  a  certain  school  pre- 
tend to  imitate  Nature,  who  paints  liter- 
ally with  a  pencil  dipped  in  rainbow, 
they  make  use  of  a  complication  of  tints, 
at  which  their  goddess  would  shudder. 
In  mixing  and  mixing  on  the  groaning 
palette,  they  generate  an  unhappy  brood 
of  misformed  tones,  which  never  can 
agree  upon  the  canvas ;  while  the  pig- 
ments, impure  at  best,  become  doubly 
so  by  amalgamation,  the  ramifications  of 
contrast  which  such  difi^renees  superin- 
duce are  sure  to  prove  sometimes  re- 
pulsive. 

Contrast  is  nature's  charm,  the  bub* 
bling  source  that  she  exhausts  for  h^ 
prettiest  harmonies  and  varieties. 

But  earthen  pitchers  are  easily  broken 
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at  the  brink,  and  if  tlie  ^pperj  rtreaAs 
tiicnce  flowing  are  not  jadicioosly  cheek* 
ed,  thej  merge  into  a  borsh  flood  that 
sweeps  awaj  all  grace,  like  the  magie 
fountain  in  the  German  myth,  whose 
fdrj  trii^iingfi,  nnoovered  for  a  single 
night,  burst  into  a  curbless  flood,  that 
drowned  the  sleeping  landscape  ere  t^e 
dawn.  The  small  reactions  of  contrast 
in  infinitesimal  tints,  are  perhaps  neg- 
lected or  unforeseen,  but  their  influence 
is  fearfully  apparent  in  the  end. 

The  8inq)licity  of  beauty  is  very  limit- 
ed, and  he  who  dabbles  in  infinite  de- 
compositions of  color  will  be  certain  to 
encounter  turbid  and  unnatural  tones, 
whose  ultimate  result  will  be  an  inhar- 
monious and  disunited  whole. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  landscape,  and 
cloudscape,  and  waterscape,  there  are 
wonderful  extremes  of  chromatic  gra- 
dation, for   it  is  tiie  hand  and  mind 


of  natmre  thait  adorns  herself;  she  ean 
see  unerringly,  and  lay  on  diyindy, 
the  remotest  intricacies  of  shade,  and 
her  colors  are  pure  light,  swimming  in 
ether. 

But  these  media  do  not  oomo  bottled 
up  iUitin  tubes,  and  to  this  gift  a  mortal 
hand  ought  not  to  presume.  It  might 
as  well  aspire  to  draw  infinitely  as  to 
tint  infinitesimaUy ;  for  before  it  can  find 
use  for  all  the  colors  in  nature,  it  ought 
to  haye  all  nature  upon  the  canvas.  But 
finally,  we  hold  that  reproductive  art  is 
as  much  part  and  parcel  of  human  na- 
ture as  the  appreciative,  or  sensation  of 
beauty ;  and  that  any  one  can  learn  to 
copy  and  color  a  landscape  or  design,  as 
well  as  to  perform  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument. Let  genius  still  wield  the 
creative  wand,  but  in  the  wide  domain 
of  art,  over  his  grotto  alone  be  it  writ- 
ten, Froeul  o  jprocul  este  prof  emu 
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Shoemaksb  Soheffeb  opened  his 
shop  within  sight  of  the  college  build- 
ings, and  expected  to  live  by  trade.  He 
was  young  and  skilful,  obliging,  and 
prompt,  and  acquired,  ere  long,  a  sub- 
stantial reputation.  Prosperity  did  not 
mislead  him ;  ho  applied  his  income  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  business,  abhorred 
debt,  squandered  nothing,  was  exact  and 
persevering. 

At  work  early  and  late,  he  seemed 
the  model  of  contentment,  as  he  was  of 
industry.  Prompt,  obliging,  careful,  he 
made  the  future  easy  of  prediction. 

But  though  the  ruddy  firelight  shines 
well  on  the  window  panes,  what  griefs, 
what  agonies,  what  discords,  are  devel- 
oped around  the  hearthstone.  Schefier^s 
quiet  demeanor  was,  in  some  degree, 
deception.  One  woman  in  the  world 
knew  it  was  so — no  other  being  did. 


The  immediate  excitant  of  his  unrest 
was  found  in  the  college  students,  who 
passed  his  place  of  business  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  He  remembered  that  he 
might  have  worked  his  way  into  the 
ranks  of  those  fellows.  Nothing  vexed 
him  so  much  as  to  see  tf  lounger  among 
them ;  for  he  must  needs  think  of  the 
time  when,  a  stripling,  he  agonized  over 
his  choice,  and  said  to  himself,  thinking 
of  his  mother  (dead  now,  when  the  com- 
fort he  toiled  for  was  secured),  *  Time 
enough  for  books  when  I  am  sure  of 
bread;  fiesh  is  needy  and  perishing, 
spirit  is  eternal.'  He  had  walked  out 
of  school  to  the  counter  of  his  undo, 
and  stood  behind  it  seven  years,  doing 
with  earnest  might  what  his  hand  Tound 
to  do. 

And  here  he  was  now,  on  his  own 
ground,  wistfully  looking  over  his  bar- 
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rien  into  the  college  yard,  and,  shall 
we  say  it,  envying  the  career  of  eyery 
studious  lad— most  of  all  that  of  the 
scholarly  Harry  Oromwell,  and  the 
broad-hrowed,  pround  young  Mitchell, 
who  came  into  his  shop  now  and  then, 
in  remembrance  of  old  days ;  for  .these 
lads  could  all  remember  when  they 
stood  in  one  straight  line  among  the  so- 
cial forces,  and  neither  had  marched  out 
of  the  old  division  to  take  rank  in  the 
new. 

One  day  Paul  Mitchell  strolled  into 
Scheffer's  shop.  Scheffer,  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  reading  a  newspaper,  and  he 
did  not  instantly  throw  the  sheet  aside : 
he  thought  it  unlikely  that  Paul  required 
his  service.  But  at  last,  laying  the  pa- 
per away,  and  going  up  to  Mitchell,  he 
asked : 

'  What  will  you  have,  this  morning? ' 

Paul's  bright  eyes  smiled,  full  of  ftm. 

Til  have  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
straight,  and  a  library  like  that  in  the 
Atheneum.' 

*  You  want  shoeing  more,'  was  Schef- 
fer's  dry  response;  and,  turning  from 
the  youth,  be  went  back  to  his  counter, 
and  emptied  thereon  a  large  box  of 
patent  leathers,  which  he  began  to  as- 
sort 

Gradually  Paul  approached,  and  at 
last  he  took  up  a  pair  of  the  boots,  and 
asked  the  price.  Scheffer  named  it; 
Paul  threw  them  down  again. 

'  You  might  as  well  ask  fifty  dollars 
as  three.  It's  you  fellows  who  have  all 
the  money.'        • 

*  Do  you  thmk  so  ? '  answered  Schef- 
fer ;  and  he  began  to  collect  his  goods 
again,  and  to  pack  them  in  separate 
boxes.  He  was  careful,  however,  to 
throw  aside  the  pair  that  had  tempted 
Mitchell  to  confess  a  truth. 

At  last,  when  the  counter  was  cleared, 
he  took  the  boots,  and  said  to  the  boy, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  sofas : 

*  Sit  down  there,  my  man.' 

Paul  did  as  bidden.  Scheffer  untied 
his  shoestring,  drew  off  the  dusty, 
worn-out  shoe,  and  tried  the  ptur  in  bis 
hand.    The  fit  was  perfect. 


•Then  Schef^  looked  up,  and,  with- 
out rising,  asked : 

*  How  long  have  you  to  study  before 
you  graduate?' 

*  Five  years.' 

'  Why  do  you  speak  in  that  way  ? ' 
^  How  did  I  speak  ? '  a^ed  PauL 
^  Discouraged  like.' 
'  You're  mistaken.' 

^  Am  I ?  Then  why  look  so  solemn? 
I'd  like  your  chance.' 

*  You  would ! '  exclaimed  Paul,  in- 
credulous. 'Why,  you  bad  such  a 
chance  yourself  once,  and  you  didn't  ac- 
cept it,  if  they  know  the  facts  at  home.' 

Scheffer  stood  up. 

^  Who  says  that  ? '  he  asked,  quietly. 
Still,  the  question  had  a  hurried  sound 
to  Paul.  Did  any  one  in  that  house  re- 
member I ' 

*  Josephine  told  me  so.  She  thinks 
you  made  a  wise  choice.  So  do  L  I 
wish  I  was  as  well  off  as  you  are,  doing 
something  for  a  support  And  it  was  on 
account  of  your  mother  you  made  the 
choice  I  But  my  mother  insists  on  my 
having  a  profession.  Stuff  I  But  nobody 
seems  satisfied.  That's  one  kind  of  con- 
solation.' 

Scheffer  was  silent  for  a  moment 
Half  of  Paul's  words  were  unheard ;  but 
enough  had  struck  through  'sense  to 
spirit,  and  he  said  : 

*Do  you  want  to  be  shod  for  the 
next  five  years?  I'll  strike  a  bai^gain 
with  you,  Paul.' 

*  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? '  asked  the 
astonished  lad. 

*ril  tell  you,  and  if  you  don't  like  it, 
why,  no  matter — ^that's  all.'  And  Schef- 
fer added,  in  an  earnest  tone :  *'  I  don't 
know  but  it's  living  near  the  college, 
heariug  the  bell  ring,  and  seeing  the 
feUows  with  their  books,  has  bewitched 
me ;  any  way,  I'm  thinking  I  must  have 
an  education,  and  I  wish  to  get  it  sys- 
tematically. I  always  thought  I  could 
have  it  when  I  chose;  but  if  I  don't  be- 
stir myself,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  choose 
much  longer.' 

August  wiped  his  forehead  as  ho 
spoke;  but  he  had  sdd  it.    Gravely, 
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aoxionilj  he  looked  at  PaaL  He  oovdd 
have  forgiyen  him  even  a  smile.  But 
Paul  did  not  smile.  Neither  did  he 
hesitate  too  long  to  rob  his  words  of 
grace. 

*  What  win  you  study? '  he  asked. 

*  Whatever  you  set  me  at.* 
'Latin?' 

'  They  say  a  fool  is  not  a  perfect  fool 
till  he  has  studied  Latin.  No,  I  thank 
you.    Five  years,  did  you  say  ? ' 

'  Five  years,'  repeated  Paul,  this  time 
without  sighing. 

*  Well,  get  the  books  I  need.  You 
know  what  they  are.  Bring  the  bill  to 
me.  Have  it  made  out  in  your  name, 
though.  I'll  settle  the  account  Mum's 
the  word,  Paul.  I  won't  have  snobs 
laughing  at  the  learned  shoemaker. 
The  secret  is  mine.' 

Paul  promised.  Scheffer  thereupon 
picked  up  the  student's  worn-out 
shoes,  and  tossed  them  into  a  distant 
heap  of  rubbish,  and  the  lad  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing.  He  was  a  widow's  son, 
and  poor ;  and  to  be  shod  as  a  gentle- 
man should  be  was  a  serious  matter  to 
him. 


But,  as  to  the  secret,  there  was  Jo- 
sephine, who  shared  the  family  burden 
of  poverty  and  pride ;  Josephine,  who 
was  a  beauty,  and  not  spoiled  at  that, 
but  light  of  heart  and  cheerful,  disposed 
to  make  the  best  of  things;  laughing 
lightly  over  mishaps  which  made  her 
mother  weep ;  Josephine,  of  whose  fair 
womanhood  as  much  was  hoped  in  a 
worldly  way  as  of  Paul's  talents ;  Jo- 
sephine, to  whom  Paul  told  everything : 
how  could  he  withhold  from  her  August 
Schefier's  curious  secret  ? 

That  afternoon,  when  he  went  home, 
Paul  found  her  in  the  porch.  She  had 
a  book ;  of  course,  it  was  one  of  Orom- 
welFs.  Paul  discovered  that  when  he 
had  settled  himself  near  her,  with  a 
book  in  his  own  hand.  He  had  come  to 
her  so  conscious  of  his  late  bargain,  and 
the  immediate  benefit  he  had  derived 
therefrom,  that  he  expected  an  instant 


leaning  toward  discovery  on  her  part 
But  Josephine  was  absorbed  in  her  oc- 
cupation, and  thou^  she  looked  up  and 
smiled  when  she  saw  Paul  coming,  she 
looked  down  again  and  sighed  the  next 
instant,  and  continued  reading  with  a 
gravity  that  soon  attracted  his  notice. 
Her  looks  troubled  him.  Of  late,  a 
shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen  darkly^ 
over  her ;  she  was,  though  Paul  under- 
stood it  not,  in  the  struggle  of  youth 
with  life.  Do  you  know  what  that 
struggle  is?  Not  all  who  pass  through 
it  go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  over  the 
everlasting  blessedness  won  from  the 
'  good  and  great  angel.'  For  then  this 
earth  more  manifestly  were  the  world 
of  the  redeemed  ones. 

Not  long  before,  Paul  had  heard  Jo- 
sephine say  that  she  would  not  live  oa 
in  this  idle  way.  She  must  find  some 
work  to  do.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  the 
sense  of  a  necessity  her  mother  instant- 
ly and  constantly  denied  when  Jose- 
phine spoke  of  it,  is  now  again  oppressing 
her.  However  occasioned,  Paul's  face 
saddened  when  he  looked  at  her.  The 
maddening  impatience  he  had  felt  many 
times— impatience  for  the  strength  and 
efiSciency  of  manhood^nce  more  tor- 
mented him;  it  grew  an  intolerable 
thought  to  him  that  so  many  years  must 
pass  before  he  should  be  prepared  to  do 
a  man's  work,  earn  a  man's  wages^ 
do  as  August  Scheffer  was  doing. 

Such  sombre  refiections  as  these  ab- 
sorbed him,  when  he  became  suddenly 
conscious  of  the  eyes  of  Josephine.  She 
sat  looking  upon  him ;  disturbed  anew, 
it  seemed,  b/  the  show  of  his  disturb^ 
ance.    His  eyes  met  hers,  and  she  said : 

'What  is  it,  Paul?  What  has  gone 
wrong  with  you  ? ' 

'  Nothing.  But  it  is  enough  to  give 
one  the  horrors  to  see  you  looking  so 
like  destruction.  Something  has  hap- 
pened, Josephine ;  what  is  it  ? ' 

'  What  fine  shoes  you  have  on,  Paul  I ' 
she  said,  quickly,  pretending  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  discovery  she  had  only 
that  instant  made. 

Paul  laughed,  and  blushed. 
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^I  earned  them,'  Mdd  he. 

*'  Earned  them  1 '  Joeephioe^s  beaati- 
fhl  eyes  were  full  of  snrprise,  of  admira* 
tion  even,  as  she  now  fixed  them  on  her 
lm>ther.  'I  wish  I  could  earn  anj- 
thing  —  a  row  of  pins,  or  a  loaf  of 
bread.' 

*  If  yon  did,  yon  wouldn't  eat  all  the 
loaf  yonrsell  But  I  spent  all  my  wage 
on  myself,  you  see  I  But  I  did  earn 
them — at  least,  I'm  going  to,  before  I 
get  through.' 

*How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it, 
Paul?' 

'I  am  a  tutor,  Josephine,'  said  he, 
with  mock  gravity.  She  answered,  ear- 
nestly: 

*  You're  a  good  fellow,  any  way,  tu- 
tor or  not  It's  a  secret,  then,  this  busi- 
ness?' 

*•  Tes,  the  deadest  kind  of  a  dead  se- 
cret But  I  shall  tell  you.  I  made  a 
mental  reseryaticm  of  you.  August 
Scheffer ' 

Josephine  started,  trembled,  looked 
away  ftom  Paul,  recovered  herself  in  an 
instant;  then  looked  back  again,  and 
strai^t  into  his  eyes.  Paul  saw  noth- 
ing strange  in  this ;  he  went  on  quietly  : 

*  Scheffer  is  getting  ambitious  I  If  I 
had  a  shop  and  such  a  business  as  his, 
catch  me  bothering  about  books  I ' 

*  He  was  always  fond  of  reading,'  an- 
swered Josephine.  *  You  know  what  a 
reader  his  mother  was?  No,  you  don't 
know.  You  were  too  young.  Well,  he 
wants  you  to  help  him,  and  you  are  to 
be  shod.' 

*Yes,  that's  the  whole  of  it  Why 
don't  you  laugh,  or  bo  Surprised.  I 
shall  do  my  best  with  him.' 

'  I  should  hope  you  would  do  better 
than  your  best.  Be  punctual  and  steady 
in  this  business;  for,  really,  you  owe 
August  Scheffer  more  than  a  shop  full 
of  shoes  is  worth.  You  will  get  as  much 
good  as  you  can  possibly  give.  I  wish  I 
had  your  chance ! ' 

*  To  teach  him,  Josephine  ? ' 

*  To  be  a  helpful  man,  dear  Paul.' 

*  As  far  as  I  can  see,  everybody  in 
these  days  is  wishing  that  he  was  some- 


body else.    That's  what's  the   matter 
with  Scheflter.' 

'No,'  said  Josephine,  quietly;  Mt 
isn't.  Not  that.  He  wouldn't  take  any 
man's  place  that  lives.    Ask  him.' 

*  Of  course  he  would  say  '  No.'  He  is 
proud  as  Lucifer.' 

'  I  like  his  spirit' 

*  Yes,  and  you  like  Cromwell's  spirit, 
too.  What  in  the  world  do  you  sup- 
pose he  is  going  to  do  ? ' 

'What?'  asked  Josephine,  as  if  she 
did  not  know. 

PauI  surveyed  her  for  a  moment.  Did 
she  not  know  ?  He  could  not  decide. 
He  could  look  through  most  people, 
simple,  earnest,  penetrating  fellow  that 
he  was ;  but  not  through  Josephine. 

'  Oromwell  is  going  abroad,'  he  said, 
finally.  '  He's  been  talking  with  a  sea 
captain  for  a  month  back.  It's  all  out 
now.  He's  going  to  quit  his  class,  and 
take  deck  passage  for  Havre ;  going  to 
the  school  of  mines  in  Paris,  and,  when 
through  with  that,  on  a  mineral  hunt 
from  Africa  to  Siberia.  And  he  hasn't 
a  cent  of  money  I  Perhaps  that's  the 
spirit  you  like.  Perhaps  you  won't  ob- 
ject to  my  going  with  hinu' 

Josephine  looked  at  Paul ;  she  was 
not  in  the  least  alarmed.  'I  like  the 
spirit  well  enough,'  she  siud, '  but  it  isn't 
your  kind ;  it  would  be  misery  to  do  a 
thing  in  that  way,  for  you.  He  has  an- 
other *  fervor.' ' 

*  Yes,  he  has,'  said  Paul,  with  a  deep> 
er  meaning  than  his  sister  guessed. 

'  You  say  I  like  a  queer  kind  of  spirit,' 
said  she.  'I  like  independence.  But 
there's  some  great  lack  in  me,  there 
must  be.  I'm  what  you  call  too  pru- 
dent, I  suppose.  I  seem  unable  to  put 
out  of  sight  the  chances  of  failure ;  and 
it  can't  be  that  people  who  venture  a 
great  deal  think  nmoh  of  them.  I  wish, 
as  you  do,  that  Harry  had  a  little  money 
—ever  so  little — to  fEdl  back  on.  He 
never  seems  to  think  of  accidents,  or 
sickness ;  but  he  is  going  to  a  strange 
country,  and,  to  be  sure,  if  he  is  able  to 
do  exactly  what  he  expects,  he  will  suc- 
ceed ;  and  in  the  end  he  will,  I  know, 
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whatever  happens.  Bat  it  would  be 
dreadful  for  him  to  meet  with  misfor- 
tunes, though  he  laughs  at  mj  oroaking. 
Everything  is  to  turn  out  Just  as  he 
wants  I  But  do  things  often,  I  won- 
der?' 

'  Yes,  with  August  Soheffer— the  only 
one  I  know  of.' 

*  But  you  never  can  know  the  strug- 
gle he  passed  through ;  it  was  terrible. 
You  call  him  a  philosopher;  he  is  so, 
because  he  found  out  early  how  to  fight 
the  good  fight.  Nothing  will  ever  look 
so  alluring  to  him  as  the  career  he  might 
have  had  by  choosing  the  thing  he  did 
not  choose.'  Oeadng  to  speak  aloud 
and  to  Paul,  Josephine  added,  in  a 
voice  no  one  could  hear :  '  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  that  struggle;  I  understand 
him  as  no  one  else  does.  And — ^he 
knows  it.' 

*  Tell  me  about  it,'  said  Paul  *  You 
don't  know  how  much  I  admire  Schef- 
fer.' 

'  Well  you  may,'  ^he  answered ;  *  but 
there  is  nothing  to  telL  He  had  the  op- 
portunity to  keep  at  school,  or  to  go 
into  his  uncle's  shop — and  he  chose  the 
shop  on  his  mother's  account' 

'And  I  chose  a  profession  on  my 
mother's  account,'  said  Paul  bitterly. 

Josephine  laid  her  hand  on  his;  it 
was  a  gentle  touch,  but  it  recalled  him. 

*  The  best  choice  in  both  cases,'  said 
she,  *  Any  one  can  see  you  are  not  ex- 
pert enough  to  make  a  successful  trader. 
Ask  August  if  a  man  must  not  have  a 
talent  for  trade,  just  as  an  artist  must 
have  a  genius  for  painting.' 

'Then  you  think  August  a  bom 
trader  ? ' 

'I  know  he  can  do  more  than  one 
thing  well,'  she  answered. 

'  If  you  think  so  well  of  August,'  said 
he,  '  I  don't  see  how  you  can  think  bet^ 
ter  of  another  fellow.  The  town  couldn't 
contain  him  if  he  heard  what  you  said 
just  now.' 

Josephine  tamed  a  page  of  her  book. 

'He  knows  perfectly  well  what  I 
think  of  him,  Paul.' 

The  very  frankness  of  her  words  and 
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manner  mided  the  boy.  Hie  corioaa 
suspicion  that  for  a  moment  had  beset, 
him  fled  fast  before  his  laughter. 

She  went  on  reading — seemed  to  do 
so.  But  an  image  for  which  the  writer 
of  that  book  was  not  responsible  stood, 
all  the  while,  clear  and  immovable  in 
her  memory.  Before  her,  in  a  rude 
shed,  were  a  boy  and  a  girL  The  girl 
had  a  basket  in  her  hand,  filled  with 
chips,  which  she  had  raked  from  the 
sawdust ;  the  boy  was  offering  her  aa- 
sistance;  but  he  knew  well  enough 
there  was  no  wood  to  be  sawn  or  split. 
It  was  growing  dark  and  cold  within 
the  house,  and  still  more  dismal  without 
it.  The  hearts  of  these  two  are  wanner 
than  their  hands. 

'I've  done  it,'  said  the  boy.  'I 
brought  my  books  home  last  night,  Jo- 
sey,  and  I'm  going  ta  my  uncle  in  the 
morning.' 

'What  did  he  say?' 

'  He  wouldn't  say  a  word.  It  was  my 
choice,  and  I  must  stand  by  it,'  he  an- 
swered. '  It's  for  my  mother  1  If  I  had 
only  you,  and  was  working  for  you,  I 
would  take  the  other  track.  But,  yoa 
see,  it  is  for  her ;  and  I'm  her  only  son.' 

'  You  will  be  August  Scheffer,  what- 
ever you  may  do,'  she  sud,  in  a  Bott^ 
sweet  voice. 

—And  did  August  Scheffer  ever  stand 
lor  less  among  powers  and  places,  than 
when,  in  the  darkening  wood  shed,  he 
spoke  these  words : 

'  But,  Josey,  will  things  always  be  the 
same  with  us  ? ' 

— Things  had  changed,  indeed.  The 
whole  world*  had  changed  since  then. 
Had  the  changing  world  rolled  in  be- 
tween them?  Since  then  the  widow 
Mitchell  had  worked  her  way  out  of  the 
worst  of  her  distresses.  Josephine  had 
become  a  beauUful  woman.  Panl  was 
striding  on  toward  a  profession.  The 
family  had  removed  to  one  of  those 
box-like  dwellings  opposite  the  ooUege 
grounds,  and  the  fair  face  of  Mrs.  Mit- 
chell's daughter  was  the  theme  of  many 
a  student's  dreaming — of  Harry  Crom- 
well's, most  conspicuous   among  stu- 
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deat8--of  his  dreaming,  day  and  night. 
It  was  his  hook  she  held. 


It  hi^pened,  of  course,  that  Panl 
droi^>ed  into  Scheffer's  shop  the  next 
day.  Angost  was  on  the  lookout^  and 
oonduoted  him  forthwith  into  a  quiet 
oomer.  The  hooks  were  there  deliv- 
ered, hnt  the  package  remained  nn- 
<^ned.  Scheffer  had  his  reasons.  He 
wanted  leisure  to  examine  them — ahove 
all,  privacy.  He  also  saw,  or  thougiht 
he  saw,  that  Panl  was  in  haste  to  he 
gone ;  and  there  was  something  on  his 
mind  of  which  he  desired  to  he  free. 

Panl  was  only  distnrhed  ahout  a  pro- 
posal he  wished  to  make  to  Scheffer. 

He  was  electrified  when  Scheffer  him- 
self hroached  the  suhject,  and  transacted 
it  half,  at  a  stroke,  though  all  uncon- 
sciously, hy  asking : 

'  What  has  hecome  of  Hal  Cromwell  ? 
He  took  so  many  prizes  last  year.' 

Paul's  eyes  hrightened  strangely,  his 
whole  countenance  hecame  luminous. 
Scheffer  surveyed  the  change  as  if  it 
were  not  half  agreeahle  to  him.  *  Har- 
ry is  here  yet,  hut  he  won't  he  long. 
That's  a  secret,  though.  He's  gomg  to 
IVance.    Guess  how.' 

*  In  a  halloon,  I  suppose.  He  hasn't 
any  money.' 

<  Ko,'  said  Paul,  half  offended  at  the 
tone  in  which  l^is  was  spoken.  ^  He's 
going  to  work  his  passage.  He's  one  of 
tiie  fellows  who  can  do  without  money.' 

*  Indeed  I '  said  Scheffer. 

Paul  went  on :  *•  He  hasn't  more  than 
twenty  dollars.  He  sold  all  his  prizes 
long  ago.' 

*  Is  he  going  to  travel  ? '  asked  Schef- 
fer, quietly. 

*  TVavel  I  no.  Not  yet  awhile,  I  mean. 
He^s  mad,  just  now,  on  minerals  and  ge- 
ology. He's  going  to  school  in  Paris, 
where  he  can  learn  all  ahout  such 
things.  Then  he's  going  to  hunt  up 
specimens  for  cahinets;  then  hell  he 
sending  curiosities  over  here  hy  the  ship 
load.  If  any  one  wanted  to  speculate, 
he'd  pay  an  enormous  interest  on  the 


money  lent  him.  But  catch  him  asking 
the  loan  of  a  threepenny  hit  of  any 
man  I    You  know  him.' 

*  Yes,'  he  said ;  *  we've  had  many  a 
rough  day  together.  Ahout  the  time 
his  father  got  into  trouhle,  my  father 
did  more  than  one  good  turn  for  him. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.' 

*Yes,  it  is,'  said  Paul,  quickly;  *if 
your  father  helped  his  father,  it's  a  to- 
ken that  you  will  help  him.' 

Scheffer  was  not  so  dear  on  that 
point:  his  reply  might  have  chilled 
Paul's  enthusiasm,  could  anything  have 
done  that. 

*I  can  tell  you  what,  Mitchell,'  he 
said,  *  I  don't  wonder  at  Oromwell,  and 
I  don't  hlame  him.  I  helieve  it's  hetter 
to  go  hungry  on  your  own  earnings  than 
full  fed  at  another  man's  expense.  One 
can  starve  at  home  with  a  hetter  grace 
than  he  can  among  strangers.  That's 
my  mind.    It  mayn't  he  his.' 

'  It's  mine,  though,'  said  Paul.  '  If  I 
had  the  money — if  I  had  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, I  should  insist  on  his  taking  them. 
I  wish  my  mother  had  put  me  to  a 
trade:  it's  all  nonsense,  this  slaving 
for  the  sake  of  position — ^what  you 
call  it' 

*  Don't  talk  so,'  said  Scheffer.  *If 
Harry  Oromwell  wants  anything  of  me, 
I  should  he  ashamed  of  him  if  be 
wouldn't  ask  it  As  to  wishing  that 
you  had  a  trade,  if  there's  a  mechanical 
turn  in  you,  you'll  twist  into  it  yet 
But  I  don't  helieve  there  is.  60  on  as 
you  have  hegun.  It  will  all  come  out 
right' 

Paul  scanned  the  fine  face  of  the 
speaker  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry  unguesse*. 
of  August  He  was  thinking  of  Jose- 
phine, and  of  her  words.  Then  he  said, 
*Sq  you  always  say.  But  I  can't  see 
it  If  I  could,  then  I'd  he  a  philosopher 
like  you.  Do  you  mean  I  should  speak 
to  Harry  ? ' 

Scheffer  hesitated. 

*I  see  him  every  day,'  said  he. 
•Sometimes  he  ocmies  in  here.  DonH 
you  think  he  would  be  better  pleased  if 
it  should  happen  of  itself,  you  know — 
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not  IIS  if  we  had  talked  over  his  affairs. 
He  is  snoh  a  proad  ftdlow.'  • 

Paul  readily  acceded  to  this  {dan. 
He  told  Josephine  what  he  had  done, 
and  she  worked  on  with  a  lighter  heart 
She  was  thinking  of  Soheffer.  How 
slowly  he  had  grown  np  into  her  sight 
again  I  Man  and  woman,  if  they  looked 
at  each  other  now,  must  it  he  across  a 
great  golf?  What  had  edacation  done 
for  her  1  Conld  she  thank  the  teaching 
that  had  hronght  her  to  see  in  her 
womanhood  something  hey  ond  the  reach 
of  a  man  like  Schefferf  Ooold  she 
thank  the  calture  that  gave  her  a  posi- 
tion for  which  natare  and  hahito  like  his 
were  all  nnfit?  This  maturity  seemed 
onnatnral  to  the  heart  of  that  remem- 
hered  childhood,  which,  in  its  hrave, 
loTing  generosity,  could  trust  a  hoy  to 
any  work  or  station,  feeling  that  in  the 
workman  would  he  securely  lodged 
himself. 

Even  more  than  she  suspected,  Jose- 
phine had  heen  moved  hy  the  secret 
Paul  had  confided  to  her— of  Scheffer's 
new  amhition.  No  new  amhition  was  it^ 
she  could  testify.  In  the  fulness  of  time 
the  hud  l^ad  come  to  flower,  and  on  the 
same  stem  fair  fruits  were  ripening. 

And  now,  it  was  'he  who  would  re- 
lieve her  of  the  anxiety  she  felt  on  Orom- 
well's  hehalt  8he  kept  these  things  in 
her  heart 

rv. 

Cromwell  strolled  into  Scheffer^s  shop 
within  the  week.  When  Soheffer  saw 
him  ooming,  he  satisfied  himelf  at  a 
glance  that  the  visit  was  an  unsuggested 
one. 

There  was  only  one  other  person  in 
the  world  whose  appearance  within  his 
doors  could  so  much  disturb  the  master 
of  the  place  as  Harry  Cromwell's- 
That  one  was  Josephine.  Let  her  hut 
come,  and  it  was  a  day  indeed. 

But  the  disturbance  created  by  her 
presence  was  very  different  from  that 
excited  by  the  entrance  of  this  student 
He,  inadvertently,  or  otherwise,  and  it 
mattered  not  which,  set  Scheffer's  heart 


into  such  a  fbme  of  jealousy,  as  perhaps 
the  heart  of  philosopher  never  knew  be- 
fore. For,  it  was  generally  supposed 
among  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
affairs  transacted  on  the  point  of  space 
occupied  by  these  people,  that  Crom- 
welPs  ambition  was  less  undefined  thaa 
that  of  young  men  generally.  In  short, 
that  he  was  already,  though  alone  in  the 
world,  burdened  in  mind  with  family 
cares — ^looking  upon  hims^^  even  then, 
as  the  oldest  son  of  the  widow  Mitchell. 

He  had  said  frankly,  that  he  6ould  not 
afford  to  give  so  much  of  his  life  to  pre- 
paratory study  as  would  be  required  if 
he  chose  any  one  of  the  professions  open 
to  him.  He  must  go  to  work  in  some 
direction  where  the  rewards  of  labor 
were  sooner  obtained. 

When  Cromwell  came  into  the  shop, 
August  advanced  to  wait  upon  hinu 
Cromwell  was  hi  a  cheerfiQ  mood.  He 
stretched  his  hand  across  the  counter, 
and  shook  hands  with  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, as  if  he  were  thinking  of  days 
when  the  little  white  house  of  Daniel 
Scheffer  stood  between  two  cottages, 
occupied  respectively  by  families  of 
equal  poverty  and  condition— the  Crom- 
weils  and  the  Mitchells. 

It  wasn't  often  that  they  met  in  these 
days,  he  said ;  and  he  looked  about  him 
with  a  sort  of  surprise  not  disagreeable 
to  Scheffer,  for  there  was  nothing  offen- 
sive in  it.  Scheffer  was  always  ready 
to  make  allowance  for  the  little  vanities 
and  weaknesses  of  others.  He  was  not 
surprised  that  Cromwell,  handsome  as 
he  was,  and  brilliant  intellectually,  as 
he  was  proving  himself  to  be,  should 
overlook  old  times  and  old  friends. 
Present  times,  and  cares,  and  neighbors, 
would,  of  course,  engage  him  to  the 
neglect  of  what  was  past  and  gone. 

*  Prospering  as  usual  1 '  said  Harry, 
*  How  do  you  manage  it,  August?  for  I 
am  going  to  launch  out  into  the  world, 
and  I  can't  expect  to  succeed  more  sud- 
denly than  you  have.' 

August  answered,  taking  the  praise 
as  if  it  were  well  meant,  and  he  knew  it 
was  well  earned : 
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*  Bj  sticking  to  a  things  when  I  have 
made  up  mj  mind  it  is  best.  It's  the 
<mlj  way  I  know  of,  Hany.  I  thought, 
from  all  I  had  heard,  that  yon  had  found 
that  out.' 

^Dcm't  trust  report  IVe  done  little 
yet  to  satisfy  a  man ;  got  a  few  prizes ; 
what  do  you  suppose  I  care  for  them  ? ' 

'You  care  for  what  they  mean  to 
other  folks,'  said  Scheffer. 

*  Not  much,  I  assure  you.  A  littie 
praise,  like  music,  is  pleasant  But  a 
man  can't  live  on  sound.  Show  me 
your  seven-league  boots,  Scheffer ;  Pm 
going  to  take  a  stroll  around  the  world.' 

*  What  do  you  mean? '  asked  Scheffer, 
without  moving. 

*  I'm  going  over  the  ocean.' 

'India  rubber  soles? '  asked  Scheffer, 
again  speaking  in  his  quietest  manner, 
but  really  feeling  great  excitement 

Cromwell  laughed.  'I  suppose  they 
have  iron-bound  boots,  even  in  Paris ; 
but  I  thought  Pd  like  to  take  something 
<mt  of  your  shop  with  me ;  something 
of  your  own  make,  if  possible.  Do  you 
know,  Scheffer,  you've  had  more  to  do 
with  me,  a  vast  deal,  than  you  ever 
supposed?  Pve  had  the  feeling  that  you 
were  watching  me  as  often  as  ever  I  got 
into  lazy  ways,  just  as  if  you  stood  by 
that  window  and  searched  me  out  across 
the  grounds,  no  matter  where  I  was 
lurking.  I  shall  take  my  time  when  I 
am  well  rid  of  you.  But  I'll  have  the 
boots  for  a  token ;  and  when  I  am  tired 
and  sick  of  my  work,  as  I  shall  be  a 
hundred  times,  I'll  pretend  that  you  put 
8(Mne  magic  into  the  soles.  Give  them 
to  me  with  a  strong  squeak.' 

Cromwell  laughed,  but  he  was  at  least 
two  thirds  in  earnest 

Still  August  did  not  stir.  '  Are  you 
really  going  away  ? '  he  asked. 

'  If  I'm  a  live  man,  next  week.' 

*  Qoing  to  France  ? ' 

'To  France.  To  Paris  for  one  year. 
In  five  years  I  shall  be  home  again,  and 
I  mean  to  bring  with  me  two  or  three 
cabinets  of  minerals,  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  apiece.' 

Cromwell's  eyes  flashed;  they  fell  on 


Scheffer,  who  stood  silent,  moticmlesa,  a 
coH  shiver  running  over  him  from  his 
head  to  his  feet. 

'What,  then,  brave  fellow?'  asked 
August.  It  was  well  to  know  the  worst, 
and  Harry  seemed  to  be  in  a  com- 
municative mood. 

'  Why,  what  are  y<m  working  for? ' 

'Because  Pve  nothing  dse  to  do,' 
said  Scheffer,  with  a  shrug.  '  I  hate  to 
be  idle.' 

'  No ;  yon  are  making  your  fortune ; 
you'll  have  a  house  and  a  £unily  some 
day.  It's  written,  a  hundred  girls  would 
think  the  chance  beyond  their  desert ;  or 
they  miffht  think  so.' 

'  Yes ;  well-— I  don't  want  a  hundred 
girls.' 

'  Nor  one,  I  suppose.' 

Behind  this  idle  talk  the  gravest  and 
sharpest  scrutiny  was  bestowed  by  each 
man  on  his  fellow.  Both  were  think- 
ing of  Josephine,  but  neither  would 
name  her. 

'You're  a  philosopher,  Paul  says,' 
continued  CromwelL  'Paul  is  always 
talking  about  you.  I  don't  like  to 
leave  that  boy ;  but  knowing  that  you 
are  his  fnend  should  make  me  comfort- 
able. Beside,  I  couldn't  do  anything 
for  the  lad,  if  he  st(^  in  need  of  a  ten- 
penny  bit' 

Cromwell  laughed,  but  not  in  reck- 
lessness—in pride. 

'  How  can  you  afford  to  travel,  then  ? ' 
asked  Scheffer. 

'  Oh,  I  shall  go  as  some  other  good 
fellows  have  gone— on  foot;  for  I  shall 
woric  my  passage,  and  get  somehow 
from  Havre  to  Paris.' 

♦What  next?' 

*  Hard  work,  you  know.' 

'  Yes ;  I  know  what  hard  work  means. 
But  do  you  ?  Such  hard  work  as  this 
will  be?' 

'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  dunce  ?  Of 
course  I  know ;  and  I  shall  tell  yon  how 
I  did  it,  five  years  from  now.' 

Then  Scheffer  said,  not  hesitating— for 
anything  like  a  doubtftilness  of  manner 
on  his  part  would  have  defeated  his  de- 
sign: 
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*  I  want  to  Invest  some  money,  Har- 
ry. Take  a  couple  of  hundred  for  me, 
and  bay  some  of  jthe  specimens ;  or  find 
them,  if  yon  like  that  better.  Yon  shall 
sell  them,  when  yon  get  back,  and  pay  me 
a  percentage,  whatever  you  can  afford.' 

Hiere  was  no  delay  in  the  answer. 
It  had  aU  the  readiness,  and  the  sound, 
of  sincerity. 

'  Sooner  jfrom  you,  August,  than  from 
any  other  man ;  but  not  from  any  man. 
I  should  feel  that  I  was  mortgaged.  I 
must  begin  my  own  master,  as  I  told 
Josephine  Mitchell.  What  I  bring  to 
her  shall  be  fruit  from  the  tree  of  my 
own  planting.' 

August,  for  a  moment,  was  like  a  man 
struck  dumb ;  but  when  he  spoke,  he 
was  the  philosopher  again. 

'That's  an  foolishness,'  he  said,  in  a 
gentle  voice ;  but  there  was  no  tender- 
ness in  it :  it  was  but  the  firmness  of 
self-control  that  made  the  voice  so  mild, 
and  the  expostulation  so  deliberate. 
'It's  like  using  an  old  tool,  when  you 
have  anew  invention  that  would  save 
half  the  labor.  You'd  laugh  at  a  man 
for  that' 

'Laugh  away  I  But  I  must  go  out 
my  own  man,  Scheffer.  You'd  do  the 
same  thing.  Don't  talk  about  it.  Have 
you  any  of  those  boots  I  asked  for  f ' 

Scheffer  found  a  pair.  He  named  the 
price.  Cromwell  paid  for  them,  and 
shook  his  hand  when  they  separated; 
for,  in  the  press  of  business,  he  said,  it 
might  be  he  should  not  find  time  to  call 
on  his  old  friend  again. 

The  young  men  did  not  meet  agdn. 
But  a  fortnight  after  Cromwell  sailed, 
Scheffer  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  note 
at  the  bank ;  a  note  that  bore  his  own 
signature,  and  stated  that,  for  '  value  re- 
ceived, I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  four  hundred  dollars.' 

The  demand  was  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  at  such  a  time,  as  to  vex  Schef- 
fer to  the  utmost 

Cromwell,  it  seemed,  could  not  con- 
sent to  accept  a  favor  at  his  hands ;  yet 
he  could  condescend  to  make  that  man- 
ner of  use  of  him !    He  paid  the  sum 


due  on  the  note,  but  at  the  same  time 
wa^  beset  by  a  sore  temptation. 

This  was  the  temptation,  and  this  his 
resistance :  If  Harry  had  gone,  leaving 
anywhere,  in  any  woman's  heart,  a  hope 
in  him,  should  he  not  dispel  it?  Should 
he  not  convince  her  that  it  rested  on  a 
foundation  looser  than  the  sand?  He 
did  not  do  so  I  "When  Paul  spoke  now 
and  then  of  Cromwell,  and  prophesied 
proudly  of  him,  August  took  the  words 
as  an  echo  of  Josephine's  thought,  and 
said  to  himself  : 
'  Oh  I  well ;  it  makes  no  difference.* 
But,  for  all  that,  he  kept  on  with  his 
studies,  and  sometimes  on  Sunday  would 
walk  past  the  college  grounds  on  Monu- 
mental square ;  for  that  was  also  walking 
past  the  cottage  occupied  by  Josephine. 


The  college,  in  those  days,  could  have 
produced  no  student  more  industrious 
than  August 

He  advanced  with  rapid  strides 
through  the  elementary  books,  for  he 
chose  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  he 
was  proud  of  his  progress.  But  he  kept 
his  studies  secret.  He  would  risk  noth- 
ing by  reporting  his  own  progress.  No 
man  should  honor  his  future  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  past.  The  story  of  Miner- 
va, bom  to  the  prerogatives  of  wisdom, 
was  more  attractive  to  him  than  that 
life  which  *  grew  in  grace,  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man.' 

He  had  no  plans  in  reference  to  fature 
studies.  His  tutor  was  fairly  puzzled ; 
for  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
it  was  not  the  delight  of  knowledge,  but 
the  ends  which  knowledge  may  serve, 
that  prompted  to  such  industry. 

One  evening  Paul  threw  himself  on 
one  of  the  red-plush  sofas  Scheffer  had 
transferred  to  his  private  apartment 
He  was  in  one  of  those  serious  moods 
that  had  become  frequent  since  Crom- 
well went  away;  or,  rather,  since  he 
had  come  into  this  near  relation  with  a 
working  and  prosperous  man. 

*  It's  easy  enough  to  be  poor  for  one's 
sel^'  said  the  anxious  youngster ;  '  but 
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whether  one  ought  to  be  poor,  whai 
money  is  to  be  honestly  made,  and  at 
only  a  trifling  risk,  though  by  desperate 
hard  work— that^s  the  qnestion.' 

'H'ml'saidScheffer. 

•Well,'  said  Paul,  irritated  by  his 
seeming  indifferenoe,  *a  fellow  is  in  a 
denced  bad  plight,  if  he  has  to  plead 
poverty,  when  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
help  one  or  two  beside  himself  I  I  envy 
you,  Schefifer.  I  envy  you  every  time  I 
oomohere.  You  can  do  so  much  I  Yon 
could  leap  all  the  college  gates  in  no 
time,  if  you  were  fool  enough  to  try/ 

'  I'm  not,'  said  Scheffer.  *•  I  know  I 
can't  work  with  many  irons  in  the  fire 
— never  could.  And  I've  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  I'm  prospering,  as  you  say. 
That's  the  chief  thing,  I  suppose.  Folks 
seem  to  think  so.  I'm  one  of  the  million ; 
I  must  do  as  the  rest — build  a  house,  and 
marry  a  wife  some  day.  But  not  till  I  can 
support  her  like  a  lady,  I  tell  you,  Paul.' 

There  was  the  difference  of  many 
years  between  the  man  and  the  boy, 
but  to  no  other  person  was  Scheffer  in 
the  habit  of  saying  mich  things. 

'I'd  like  to  see  Madam  Scheffer,' 
said  Paul,  with  a  quiet  laugh.  Scheffer 
was  indulgent  toward  that  mirth;  he 
amOed  as  he  said : 

'Be  patient,  as  I  am,  and  you  shall 
tee  her.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Scheffer 
once— my  mother  that  was ;  if  there's 
another  like  her— I  believe  there  is  t ' 

'  Can't  you  draw  me  her  portrut  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  I  could,  if  I  cared.' 

'  But  you  don't  care.  Well,  I  can  get 
it  out  of  Josephine;  she  remembers 
your  mother.' 

Paul  looked  so  much  like  his  sister 
when  he  named  the  name  of  Jose- 
phine and  of  his  mother  in  one  breath, 
that  Scheffer  could  not  refuse  him. 

'  Medium  size,'  he  said, '  and  built  to 
last.  Graceful,  as  my  mother  would 
have  been— if— as  she  was,  in  i^ite  of 
hard  work— it  was  her  nature,  and  her 
nature  was  a  strong  one.  She  has  light 
hair,  that  curls  as  if  it  liked  to,  and  her 
eyes  are  blue.  It  is  a  fur  face,  Paul, 
and  she  has  a  kind  smile.' 


'  But  tell  me  her  name ;  for  you  need 
not  say  it's  a  fancy  sketch.' 

'  May  be  not ;  but  that,  you  see,  is  my    ^ 
secret.' 

There  was  no  such  thing,  in  reality,  as 
intruding  further  on  this  ground.  Still, 
half  embarrassed,  Mitchell  persisted : 

•  Where  is  she,  though  ? ' 

'Where?    I  can't  tell  that' 

•With  Cromwell?' 

'  It  may  be.' 

'  Would  yon  trust  her  with  him  ? ' 

'  Is  he  not  to  be  trusted  ? '  asked  Au- 
gust, so  quickly  as  to  startle  PauL 

If  Paul  was  to  be  startled — ^but  he  was 
not  The  teUer  in  the  bank  had  told 
him — (Paul  was  one  of  those  persons 
with  whom  acqaintances  of  every  qual- 
ity lodge  their  secrets) — of  the  note 
Scheffer  had  taken  up  with  so  little  fuss 
and  so  much  amazement  He  saw  that 
August  for  a  moment  suspected  that  he 
knew  the  facts,  but  he  was  not  yet  pro- 
pared  to  confess  such  knowledge;  for  he 
knew  as  well  as  Scheffer  what  Harry 
Cromwell  was  to  Josephme.  So  he  an- 
swered : 

'  I  should  say  so,  August— if  any  man 
on  earth  could  be.' 

'  So  I  supposed,'  said  Scheffer,  quiet- 
ly; and  Paul  hurried  back  to  the  old 
queer  topic,  and  said,  half  in  jest :  '  You 
mean,-  to  keep  house,  Scheffer,  III  be 
bound.' 

Scheffer's  dark  face  brightened;  he 
would  share  with  Paul  his  pleasant 
dream — the  pleasant  dream  he  cher- 
ished, though  his  sober  sense  denied  its 
possibility,  and  his  consistent  realism 
charged  upon  him  the  special  folly  of 
fools. 

'  Aye,'  said  he ;  '  there'll  be  a  library 
in  it — but  more  select  than  that  of  the 
Atheneum  you  were  wishmg  for  I  You 
shall  have  the  freedom  of  my  house,  lad 
—I'll  not  forget  how  kind  you've  been 
to  me.  I  shall  have  a  flower  garden,  and 
a  yard  deep  enough  for  shade  trees  like 
those— but  you  don't  remember  the 
place.' 

Scheffer  got  up  and  walked  away  to 
the  window. 
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*IVe  not  the  slightest  doabt  that 
yon'll  do  everything  you  say  I  I  vow  I 
wonldn^t  like  to  be  the  man  to  stand  in 
yonr  way  to  anything.' 

Scheffer  came  back,  and  sat  on  the  sofa 
beside  Panl.  His  voice  had  an  almost 
fatherly  tenderness  in  it  when  he  began 
to  speiJc,  and  it  took  no  colder  tone. 

*You  were  saying  something  about 
an  improvement  you  could  suggest  in 
some  of  the  tools  we  use.  Here  they 
are.  What  did  you  mean  ? '  He  pulled 
out  a  box  from  underneath  the  sofa. 

Paul  took  the  box,  and  looked  over 
its  contents;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  was  in  search  of  nothing.  He  was 
soon  through  his  investigation,  and  re- 
stored the  box  to  its  place.  Then  he 
looked  at  Scheffer,  and  laughed. 

But  Scheffer  answered  the  look  by 
one  that  seemed  to  say  tiiat  he  expected 
an  explanation ;  whereupon  Paul,  now 
grave  enough,  stirred  by  a  sudden  con- 
fidence, pulled  from  his  pocket  a  box 
much  smaller  than  that  which  held 
Augustus  tools,  and  passed  it  into  his 
friend's  hands.  Scheffer  took  it,  but  ho 
did  not  attempt  to  loosen  the  cord  that 
secured  the  cover.    Then  Paul  said : 

'  Tou  do  not  really  suppose  that  I  am 
the  only  idle  person  in  the  wond.  I 
have  been  at  work  longer  than  Jose- 
phine, though  you  might  not  believe  it ; 
but  what  I  have  done,  no  one  has  yet 
seen.  If  I  had  the  money,  Scheffer  1 
Pd— well— look  at  .the  thing  I  I  want 
you  should  study  it,  of  course.' 

August,  however,  was  in  no  haste. 
He  was  more  desirous  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  what  Paul  had  said  about  Jose- 
phine. But  that  could  not  be  asked  by 
him;  and  so  he  imfastened  the  cord, 
opened  the  box,  and  beheld  within  a 
miniature  machine,  whose  meaning  no 
one  in  the  world,  Paul  Mitchell  except- 
ed, could  explain.  That  was  Paul's 
thought  of  pride. 

*  That's  my  secret,'  said  he.  *  Tliat's 
my  beauty!  and  Pd  build  a  house  for 
it,  if  I  had  the  money,  to  be  sure,  as  you 
are  going  to  do  for  yours.  How  do  you 
Ukeit?' 


'Explain;  then  I  can  tell  you.'  It 
was  still  the  father-voice  that  spoke; 
but  the  tone  was  that  of  a  man  whose 
son  has  forestalled  hope,  and  justified 
the  most  vague  of  ambitious  wishes. 

*■  That,  Scheffer,  is  a  contrivance  for 
printing.  Will  you  please  to  examine 
it?  It's  to  be  used  henceforth,  for  all 
time,  understand  I  by  bankers  in  their 
banks,  and  by  all  men  of  great  busi- 
ness.   See — ' 

He  arose;  and  brought  near  to  the 
sofa  a  small  table,  on  which  he  placed 
the  machine.  Then  he  set  it  in  motion. 
'  For  numbering  notes,  and  so  on.  Does 
it 'Work,  August?' 

Scheffer,  though  admiring  and  amazed, 
said  not  a  word,  but  sat  down  before  the 
machine,  and  studied  it  in  every  part 

His  judgment  was  satisfied  when  at 
last  he  gave  it 

*  It's  worth  money  to  you,  MitohelL^ 

*  Do  you  believe  it,  Scheffer  ?  Worth 
money.    Oh,  my  goodness  1 ' 

'Paul,  you  expected  that.' 

'  I  knew  it ;  but  to  hear  you  say  so, 
makes  me  feel  like  a  man.  Then  I  shall 
do  for  my  mother  what  you  did  for 
yours,  and  get  Josephine  out  of  that 
school-teaching  freak  of  hers.  She  has 
actually  gone  and  done  it,  Scheffer. . . . 
Worth  money,  eh?  Then  I  shall  do 
some  things  as  well  as  others,  Mr. 
Scheffer.' 

Scheffer  smiled.  He  understood  this 
exultation  too  well  not  to  share  it  and 
to  be  deeply  moved  by  it 

'I  suppose  so,'  said  he.    'I  always  * 
believed  in  you.' 

*  Well,  then,  look  here.' 

Paul's  voice  broke ;  he  looked  on  the 
floor,  and  was  a  long  time  in  producing 
the  second  box.  When  he  had  fairly 
drawn  it  forth,  he  gave  a  sudden  and 
wonderful  look  at  Scheffer,  that  pene- 
trated like  fire  to  the  heart  of  the  man. 

'There,'  said  he,  'that's  my  pet 
That's  the  Rachel  of  this  Jacob.  Look 
close,  and  see  what  you'll  do  with  it,  sup* 
posing  you  turn  lockpick  some  day.' 

It  was  a  veritable  lock.  He  drew  out 
a  chain  of  keys,  a  hundred  of  them. 
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'  Now,'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, '  you 
TDMj  ransack  the  town,  as  IVe.doae,  and 
get  all  your  keys  together.  I  want  to 
see  if  yoa  can  find  one,  or  oontrive  one 
with  any  locksmith's  help,  that  will  fit 
into  that  lock.  I'll  give  yon  a  month 
to  try  it.  rd  give  another  man  six. 
But  you'll  do  the  work  of  six  in  a  sixth 
of  the  time.  It's  a  lock  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, and  the  principle  is  mine,  because 
I  applied  it  first.  £h?  Hang  it  I  If 
I  had  the  money  I  wouldn't  be  so  beg- 
garly poor  as  I  am.  But  I've  had  to  beg 
and  borrow,  and  almost  steal,  to  get 
these  things,  that  were  in  my  brain,  into 
a  decent  shape,  as  you  see  them.  When 
I  get  started,  Scheffer,  you  shall  inspect 
all  my  inventions.' 

'  Then  you  are  started,'  said  August. 
^  Don't  say  that  again.  I'd  mortgage 
my  stock  but  you  should  have  what  you 
need  to  help  you.  Have  you  any  tools 
to  work  with,  my  son  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  that  is,  my  neighbor  has. 
He  keeps  a  carpenter's  shop,  you  know. 
Fm  a  capital  hand  at  borrowing.' 

'  Have  you  got  a  room  at  home  where 
you  can  work?' 

'Acres  of  room!  You've  seen  the 
house.' 

*  I've  walked  past  it  sometimes,'  an- 
swered Scheffer,  with  a  smile. 

'  Well,  it  isn't  such  a  mite  of  a  place  as 
you'd  think.    There's  room  enough.' 

*It  looks  pretty  and  snug.  I  have 
often  admired  those  fiower  beds;  the 
place  don't  look  much  like  others  in  the 
same  row :  one  might  know  that.  Paul, 
I've  seen  the  time  when  I'd  thought  the 
man  who  offered  me  help  was  an  angel. 
Fm  dder  than  you  are.  Of  course  you 
must  experiment,  and  where's  the  merit 
of  carrying  plans  about  in  your  head  a 
dozen  years,  waiting  a  chance  to  prove 
whether  they're  worth  anything  or  not? 
Tell  me  now,  do  you  want  any  money  ? ' 

*Ko,'  Paul  answered  quickly,  yet 
with  inward  heMtation.  'I'll  come  to 
you,  though,'  he  added,  'when  I  do. 
ni  let  you  know  the  very  day.  But  I 
I  have  something  to  study  out  yet  I'm 
going  to  get  patents,  you  know.' 


VI. 

Paul  returned  home,  and  in  a  musing 
mood  seated  himself  under  the  grape- 
vine that  grew  on  the  brick  wall  in  the 
rear  of  the  cottage,  the  sole  ornament 
and  pride  of  the  narrow  yard.  He  may 
have  been  here  an  hour,  when  he  heard 
strange  noises  in  the  house,  then  a  heavy 
closing  of  the  street  docn*,  and  the  voice 
of  Josephine  calling  him.  In  the  lobby 
stood  an  open  iron-bound  chest.  A  glance 
at  the  box  expUdned  it  to  Paul ;  but  he 
said  nothings— not  a  word — in  explana- 
tion to  Josephine  or  his  mother,  who 
stood  expressing  surprise  and  wonder^ 
while  he  found  the  key  and  opened  the 
heavy  lid.  They  saw  it  was  a  tool  chest. 

Paul  was  the  first  to  speak;  for  when 
he  exhibited  the  contents,  a  deeper  si- 
lence seemed  to  fall  upon  the  women. 

'It's  no  mistake,'  he  said  to  his 
mother.  '  This  belongs  to  Augurt 
Scheffer.  He  has  lent  it  to  me.  Isn't 
it  kind  of  him  ?  For  I  told  him  I  had 
to  borrow  when  I  worked.' 

'  No,'  said  Paul's  mother.  '  It's  any- 
thing but  kind.  Ton  could  waste  time 
enough  in  such  doings,  Paul,  without 
ge^ng  a  tempter  into  the  house.  What 
do  ^u  want  oi  tools?  Do  you  get 
along  with  your  books  so  fast  you  don^ 
know  what  to  do  with  your  timet 
August  Scheffer  is  just  like  his  father. 
He  never,  as  long  as  he  lived,  found  out 
the  use  of  money ;  if  he  had,  his  wife 
wouldn't  have  beei\  left  a  beggar.' 

'  And  August  would  never  have  been 
himself;'  said  Paul.  'That  would  have 
been  a  pity.' 

'  No,'  said  Josephine ;  '  he  would  al- 
ways have  been  himself.' 

'Don^  talk  like  a  rimpleton,  child. 
Tou  are  old  enough  to  see  that  August 
might  have  been  a  very  different  man 
firom  what  he  is,  if  his  &ther  before  him 
hadn't  always  this  same  ridioolous  wi^ 
of  throwing  the  money  he  earned  about 
like  dust' 

'  Well,  mother—'  began  Paid :  he  hes- 
itated, but  a  glance  at  Josephine  decided 
him.  'I  can  tdl  you  that  if  Harry  Crom- 
well comes  to  any  good,  you  and  evexx 
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one  else  will  have  to  thank  Soheffer 
for  it,' 

Josephine  looked  at  Paul  with  serion^ 
carious  interest;  but  he  saw  that  she 
was  not  greatly  ezdted  hj  what  he  had 
said.  He  looked  at  his  mother,  and  re« 
solved  to  saj  no  more.  And  by  that 
resolution  he  wonld  have  held,  bat  for 
his  mother's  words. 

'  We  shall  never  hear  the  end  of  that,' 
said  she.  'Soheffer's  fkther  signed  for 
Oliver  Cromwell;  but  what  of  that? 
he  lost  his  money.  Better  men  have 
done  as  mnch  for  worse;  bnt  I  don't 
know  that  it  deserved  to  be  talked  of 
to  all  generations.' 

^It  was  a  generons  act,'  said  Panl. 
*•  Bat  August  has  beat  his  father  at  that, 
I  can  tell  yon,  if  you  want  to  hear.' 

^Some  slander,  I  suppose,'  said  the 
mother.  'I  suppose  every  young  man 
within  fifty  miles  is  jealous  of  Harry ; 
it's  well  he  has  gone  far  enough  to  get 
rid  of  it  all' 

*  Well,  mother,  keep  your  good  opin- 
ion of  him.  It  isn't  fh)m  Soheffer  I 
heard  it  You  don't  want  to  know 
what  a  noble  fellow  he  is ; '  and  he 
wound  up  with  August's  frequent  say- 
ing, *•  it  makes  no  difference.'  ^ 

*  I  want  to  hear  what  you  are  going 
to  do  with  this  box,  though,'  Said  Mrs. 
Mitchell.  'There's  not  a  room  in  the 
house  big  enough  to  hold  it.' 

Paul  plead  for  a  comer  of  his  own 
room ;  a  startling  proposal,  indeed,  for 
those  who  heard  it,  the  'room'  being 
hardly  an  apology  for  a  closet.  He  plead 
well,  however,  for  he  carried  the  point, 
and  space  was  in  some  way  provided ; 
and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  had  hopes  of  a 
future  for  her  children  that  should 
throw  a  glory  round  their  unfolding 
and  her  closing  years,  heard  the  boy 
say,  with  some  sort  of  fiiith:  *0h, 
mother,  you  don't  know  yet  what  a 
genius  you've  got  in  your  boy ; '  and 
when  she  left  him  he  was  still  laughing 
over  the  boast.  But  Josephine  saw  that 
as  he  stooped  over  the  chest  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

For  that  reason  she  did  not  leave  him 


to  rejoice  alone  over  his  treasure.  And 
for  the  reason  that  she  did  not  leave 
him,  he  siud  to  her,  observing  with 
what  interest  she  took  up  one  bright 
tool  after  another  from  its  place : 

'  Scheffer  has  bought  this  box  for  me. 
You  see,  don't  you,  the  tools  were  never 
nsed  before?    Not  one  of  them.' 

'Yes,'  said  Josephine,  'that's  easy  to 
be  seen.' 

'  I  must  keep  them  and  use  them,  I 
suppose  t ' 

*  You  intend  to  do  it,  Paul.  Are  you 
trying  to  deceive  me  ?  Do  you  suppose 
I  don't  know  that  of  oonrse  he  had  a 
reason  for  sending  them  to  you !  Peo* 
pie  are  not  in  the  habit  of  sending  sudi 
things  to  boys  who  dont  know  how  to 
use  them.' 

'  But,  Jos^hine,  I  shall  pay  him  fbr 
them.' 

'Yes,  or  dse  I  shall,  Paul  But  let 
him  enjoy  the  gift ;  for  I  know  how  it 
pleased  him  to  send  it.' 

'And  I  won't  serve  him  as  another 
fellow  did,  too  proud  to  accept  a  favor 
of  him  till  he  should  get  beyond  sight 
and  sound,  so  stingy  of  his  thanks. 
That's  what  your  Oromwell  did  I  I 
hate  the  hateful  fellow.' 

'My  Oromwell?  Did  he  that?'  But 
Josephine  neither  swooned,  nor  cried, 
nor  blushed;  was  not  overwhelmed  with 
shame,  nor  indignation,  nor  distress. 
Some  such  exhibition,  that  should  be 
as  a  confession,  Paul  had  looked  for, 
trembling,  when  the  daring  deed  was 
done,  of  exposing  a  lover's  baseness  to 
the  woman  he  loved. 

*  Yes,'  said  Paul,  cooled  somewhat  by 
his  sister's  calmness.  '  I  knew  I  ought 
to  let  you  know.  But  I  thought  I  never 
could.  He  wouldn't  take  the  money 
August  offered  him,  but  he  got  it  from 
the  bank,  on  a  forged  note.' 

'  Paul  I '  exclaimed  Josephine.  The 
lad  looked  again  at  his  sister;  but  he 
now  saw  through  her  horrified  surprise ; 
there  was  really  no  danger  in  continuing 
this  revelation ;  elated,  he  went  on : 

'  Forged  and  paid !  so  the  young  fel- 
low told  me.    That's  not  Sohefifer,  un- 
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dentand.  Ee  don^t  know  ibat  I  have 
got  wind  of  it ;  he  thinks  it  is  safe  with 
him ;  and  yon  never  would  have  known 
anything  bat  for  me  I  August  thinks 
too  much  of  yon,  Tve  found  that  out^ 
to  tell  you,  or  me  either,  that  Oromwell 
is  a  scamp.' 

^What  have  I  to  do  with  all  this, 
Paul  ? '  asked  his  sister,  witli  a  w^-as- 
sumed  indifference.  She  had  time  now 
to  consider  whether  she  had  not  be- 
trayed too  much  interest  in  the  afEairs 
of  these  young  men,  the  scientific  forger 
and  the  man  of  trade. 

*  Why,'  answered  Paul,  with  no  less 
composure,  inwardly  rejoicing  in  what 
he  considered  his  triumph,  ^you  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it^  I  suppose — 
satisfy  mother— marry  Oromwcdl  when 
he  comes  back,  rich  as  Croesus,  with 
ship-loads  of  treasure.  That's  what 
the  handsome  girls  are  for,  to  marry  off 
to  rich  men,  isn't  it  ? ' 

Paul  had  had  his  say,  but  that  was 
his  only  consolation.  Whatever  answer 
Josephine  might  have  made  was  pre- 
vented by  the  voice  of  her  mother  call- 
ing from  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Yet  he 
chose  to  consider  that  sufficient  confes- 
sion, in  regard  to  some  of  his  suspicions, 
was  given  in  her  words  as  she  went 
down ;  though  what  she  said  was  merely, 

*  Paul,  if  you  don't  join  the  detectives, 
you'll  fail  of  your  mission*' 

vn. 

Scheffer's  uniform  good  luck  took  a 
sudden  turn  one  day.  The  fine  row  of 
buildings  that  fieiced  the  college  grounds 
took  fire  one  morning,  and  his  shop  was 
burned  with  the  rest.  He  saved  but 
little  of  his  stock,  and  it  was  but  recent- 
,  ly  that  he  had  greatly  added  to  it.  His 
loss  was  a  severe  one. 

Toward  nightfall  of  that  day,  Paul 
looked  for  Scheffer,  and  found  him  in  a 
room  to  which  he  had  removed  the  rem- 
nants of  his  goods.  He  was  alone  there, 
and  trying  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  himself  singing  meanwhile,  but,  it 
must  be  said,  in  not  the  most  straight- 
forward and  perfectly  musical  manner. 


Paul  came  expresdy  d^uted  by  his 
mother  to  bring  Scheffer  home  to  tea  with 
him.  The  news  of  his  disaster  had  set 
August  before  her  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  he  had  stood  in  the 
days  of  his  vulgar  prosperity.  Calamity 
restored  him  to  his  place  again — the  son 
of  an  old  neighbor,  the  son  of  a  good 
woman— one  of  the  heirs  of  misfortune : 
and  who  might  not  have  expected  this 
event,  that  knew  in  August's  veins  the 
Scheffer  blood  was  flowing  ?  Yes ;  the 
mother  of  Josephine  was  this  day  dis- 
posed to  compassion,  helped,  may  be,  to 
that  gentleness  by  the  letter  ^e  had 
recently  received  from  Cromwell,  in 
which  he  detailed  his  successes  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  heart  of  the 
prophetess  to  r^oice. 

Scheffer  hesitated  for  a  moment,  only 
one,  over  that  invitation.  But  he  did 
hesitate.  And  Paul,  the  lynx-eyed,  saw 
it.  Scheffer  might  invent  whatever  ex- 
cuse seemed  best  to  his  own  kindliness 
of  heart :  Paul  was  convinced  that  his 
friend  felt  no  confidence  in  the  impulse 
that  had  obtained  for  him  an  open  door 
in  the  house  that  he  had  seen,  in  spite 
of  Josephine's  friendliness,  was  closed 
on  him  all  these  years. 

Paul  did  not  urge  the  invitation.  In- 
stead, he  produced  a  purse--sole  purse 
of  the  house  of  Mitchell,  that  had  not,  in 
a  generation,  held  as  many  bank  notes  as 
this  now  contained.  He  put  this  purse 
into  Scheffer's  hands,  and  said,  moving 
back  from  him  a  pace : 

*That  is  yours.  I  knew  you  fibbed 
about  the  tool  chest.  You  had  no  use 
for  it.  So  we  have  bought  it.  Look  if 
I  have  counted  the  money  right.  I 
knew  you  would  never  tell  me  the  truth 
about  the  cost,  so  I've  been  to  the 
maker,  and  asked  him  a  civil  question. 
No  dodging,  Mr.  Scheffer.' 

Mr.  Scheffer  did  not  'dodge.'  He 
emptied  the  purse,  counted  the  bUls, 
put  them  into  his  own  leather  pocket- 
book;  then  he  handed  the  purse  to 
Paul. 

Paul  did  not  expect  this.  It  was 
plain  that  ho  did  not.    He  thought  that 
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8ch6£ES9r  w<mld  have  ^  stood '  against  re- 
odviDg  the  pajment  for  his  gift.  He 
had  said  so  to  Josephine ;  bat  Josephine 
had  replied,  'Yon  are  mistaken,  PanL 
Ton  don't  know  him,  after  all.  Bat,  if 
you  ore  right,  insist  on  his  taking  the 
money.  Do  not  go  too  far,  however. 
If  he  shoold  seem  to  be  offended,  bring 
it  back  to  me,  and  I  will  attend  to  it' 

Was  he  offended  ?  Panl  was  in  doabt 
The  doubt  made  him  desperate,  and  he 
exclaimed : 

'I  meant  that  for  a  present  Jose- 
I^iine  worked  it.' 

Soheffer's  eye  fell  on  the  light  and 
pretty  trifle ;  a  change  came  over  him. 
He  woald  haye  straggled  hard  and  long 
before  he  woold  have  surrendered  that 
little  tissae  of  floss,  but  now  less  than 
vanity  to  him.  *  Josephine  worked  it' 
What  are  words  ? 

^  I  Boppose,'  he  began ;  bat  he  did  not 
oonclade  what  he  had  on  his  tongue; 
he  did  not  say  to  Paul  that  he  supposed 
It  was  Josephine's  money  too— her  earn- 
ings— ^that  paid  for  the  chest. 

There  came  an  awkward  silenoe  into 
the  confused  and  dismal  room.  Soheffor 
stood  among  his  ruins,  not  like  a  ruined 
man:  he  could  not  talk,  however.  He 
could  say  nothing  whatever  in  continu- 
ance, about  the  fire.  It  was  never  his 
habit  to  boast ;  as  little  his  practice  to 
lament 

'  Paul,'  he  said  at  last,  resuming  his ' 
dismal  endeavor  to  arrange  and  assort 
the  chaotic  remnant  of  his  goods,  *I 
got  your  box  under  weigh  last  night. 
There's  a  friend  of  mine  going  to  see  it ; 
and  yon  needn't  be  worrying  on  account 
of  tldfl — this  fire ;  for  I  shall  have  money 
enough  to  push  your  business  pretty 
soon;  and  there  are  two  good  fellows 
standing  ready  to  buy  your  rights  to  the 
patent  in  this  State,  on  your  own  terms, 
I  guess,  if  you  are  tolerably  reasonable. 
Ton  can  have  five  thousand  dollars,  if 
you  will  be  easy  with  them  about  the 
payments.  They  are  as  safe  as  the  best 
in  town.  I  setded  all  that  last  night 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  come  to  an 
agreement.' 


Paul's  heart  beat  as  fast  as  any  young 
man's  heart  beats  when  the  result  of 
secret  toil,  of  wakeful  nights,  and  pa- 
tient endurance  of  home  misconception, 
is  before  him  in  the  form  of  honorable 
success.  But  instead  of  thanks,  these 
words  escaped  him  in  a  tumult : 

'  Scheffer,  have  you  heard  the  n^ws 
from  Cromwell  ? ' 

Scheffer  considered  ere  he  answered ; 
he  was  puzzled,  looking  at  Paul,  such  a 
contradiction  and  confosion  of  signs  he 
read  in  the  lad's  face. 

*  I  heard  that  your  family  had  great 
tidings  from  him,'  he  answered  finally. 

'  He  is  dead ! ' 

'  Poor  Josephine  1 ' 

What  was  it  that  brought  so  low  the 
head  of  the  man  who  had  stood  all  day 
bravely  erect,  enduring  the  condolence 
of  people,  sustaining  himself  in  the 
shock  of  integrity  ?  Scheffer  sat  down 
when  he  heard  this  news,  and  wept. 

And  Paul  wept  with  him.  There,  in 
that  chamber  of  ruins,  they  deplored  the 
loss  of  the  proud,  ambitious^  brilliant, 
and  dishonest  wordling,  who  had  long 
ago  gone  out  of  their  world  with  a  lie  on 
his  soul. 

Then  Paul  produced  the  foreign  letter 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  mail, 
as  he  came  in  his  search  for  Scheffer. 
The  letter  he  read  aloud.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  one  of  Harry's  fellow  students, 
his  companion  in  that  notable  journey 
Oromwell  made  to  the  Ural,  and  the 
Zavods  of  Siberia.  He  had  returned  to 
Paris,  and  thence  had  written  of  his  va- 
rious successes  to  his  friends:  they 
knew  it  was  his  purpose  to  sail  at  once 
for  Alexandria.  His  preparations,  wrote 
this  correspondent,  were  complete ;  but, 
on  the  day  when  the  vessel  sailed,  he 
^ed — sickened  and  died  in  one  mom-  ' 
ing ;  his  disease  was  of  the  heart 

*Poor  Josephine  I'  groaned  August 
again ;  this  time  his  pity  had  comment. 

*  It's  awful ! '  said  Paul  '  Josephine 
cried  when  she  heard  of  your  mipfor- 
tune.  She  won't  do  more  when  she 
sees  this  letter.'  Paul  was  entirely 
reckless  of  consequences.    He  was  de- 
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termined  6oheffw^8  fire  shoald  serve  a 
private  purpose  of  iUanuDation.  ^  It  is 
80  rare  a  thing,  her  crjing,'  he  contin- 
ned,  'I  should  have  tiionght  the  fire 
would  have  been  pot  out  by  it' 

Scheffer's  tears  ceased  faliiog.  Bat 
he  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  somewhat 
broken,  too : 

*  It's  enough  to  wipe  out  my  regrets. 
If  she  cared  that  much,  I  don't  con- 
sider it  a  misfortune.  Tell  her  so, 
Paul.' 

•  I  will,  after  you  have  told  her  your* 
sell;  Scheffer,'  said  Paul.  Then  easting 
all  their  fortunes  on  a  word,  speaking 
hurriedly,  impetuously,  driven  on  by 
admiration  and  gratitude  toward  Schef- 
fer,  and  a  determination  to  end  all  mis- 
understandings at  once  and  forever,  he 
continued :  *  I  found  it  all  out,  myself, 
without  prying.  The  young  fellow  in 
the  bank  told  me.  I  knew  that  you 
never  would.  It  made  me  love  you, 
that  did.  I  told  Josephine,  but  not  till 
I  thought  I  might  safely.  He  didn't  get 
that  money  from  the  bank  till  Jose- 
phine had  told  him  she  could  not 
promise  herself  to  him  before  he  went 
away.  Poor  fellow!  It  made  him 
mad,  I  think.' 

*Paul,'  said  Bcheffer,  with  reproof, 
and  yet  the  mildest,  in  his  voice,  *  he  is 
dead.  That  was  an  ugly  twist,  but  it 
wasn't  his  nature  to  grow  in  a  crooked 
fashion.  Harry  will  come  out  straight 
yet.  He  is  in  better  circumstances  now 
than  ever  before.  I  could  forgive  a 
man  for  worse  things  than  he  bad  the 
wit  to  do,  if  he  loved  Josephine.' 

'There!  I'm  glad  we  are  back  on 
that  ground!  I  hate  mysteries,'  ex- 
claimed Paul. 


'  Except  in  locks,'  said  Soheffer. 

'Why  wouldn't  she  promise  Hanyt 
It  is  what  mother  expected.  And  I 
was  fool  enough  to  wonder.  Ton  are 
wiser  than  we;  so  tell  me,  Scheffer,  did 
anything  ever  happen  in  old  times  that 
binds  her  yet?  Do  you  suppose  she 
ever  loved  a  lad  when  she  was  a  diUd  t ' 

'  I  know  she  did,'  said  Scheffer,  look- 
ing not  away  firom  Paul,  neither  busy- 
ing himsdf  any  longer  with  the  endeav- 
or to  bring  order  out  of  diaos.  '  I  know 
she  did.' 

Then  Paul  laughed  again,  as  he  had 
not  laughed  in  many  a  day ;  but  it  was 
laughter  that  did  not  Jar  the  silenoe  of 
the  room-— such  laughter  as  formed  a  fit 
prelude  for  words  like  these : 

'Find  out  if  the  lad  is  alive  yet 
There  is  a  piece  of  business  worthy  of 
Scheffer  himself  I  Fm  tired  of  hunting 
out  secrets.  Promise  me,  August — 
promise  before  you  leave  this  room- 
before  you  breathe  agam.' 

Scheffer  did. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  wuted  tea  that  evening 
for  at  least  an  hour.  Josephine  was 
sure  that  if  August  could  be  found, 
Paul  would  bring  him  home.  At  last 
they  came.  Home  at  last!  The  dark- 
ness might  besiege  the  house,  it  could 
not  enter  the  hearts  there;  rain  mi^t 
fall  on  Scheffer's  ruins,  it  could  not  pre- 
vent the  rising  of  the  Phosnix.  Kot 
recognized  altogether  as  ihe  household's 
eldest  son,  he  stood  under  the  roof  oi 
the  little  house  on  Oottage  Bow.  But 
enough !  he  was  satisfied :  he  saw  two 
women  smiling  on  him— one  from  her 
heart  And  fh>m  iAxe  cirde  tiiat  ni^ 
Paul,  triumphant  and  joyfol,  excluded 
the  vision  of  death. 
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LAS    ORAOIONES. 

I  xoTBD  among  the  moviDg  mnltitade 

In  old  Manila,  when  the  afternoon 

Releases  labor,  and  the  scorching  skies 

Are  tempered  with  the  coming  on  of  night. 

Above  the  '  ever  loyal  citj,'  rose 

The  surging  sound  of  unloosed  tongues  and  feet. 

As  the  encompassed  town  and  suburbs  vast, 

The  boated  river  and  the  sentinelled  bridge 

Swarmed,  parti-colored,  with  the  populace. 

The  sovereign  sun,  that  through  the  toUsome  day 

No  eye  had  seen  for  brightness,  now  subdued. 

Stepping,  like  Holy  Pontiff  from  his  throne, 

Neared  to  the  people,  and,  with  level  rays. 

As  hands  outstretching,  benedictions  shed. 

Full  the  effulgence  flashed  upon  the  walls 

Which  girt  the  city  with  a  strength  renowned, 

Bimming  them  with  new  glory :  bright  it  gleamed 

Upon  the  swarthy  soldiery,  as  they  filed 

A  dazzling  phalanx  through  the  gaping  crowd 

With  martial  intonation,  and  it  played 

SofUy  upon  the  evening-breathing  throng 

On  the  Calsada's  broad  and  dashing  drive, 

On  gay,  armorial  equipage,  wherein 

Dozed  dowagers :  on  unbonneted  dames 

In  open  chariots,  toying  daintily 

With  dark  hidalgos,  as  they  sipped  the  scene 

In  languishing  contentment,  and  between 

Besponsive  glances,  showing  hidden  fire, 

With  fluent  breath  of  Spanish  repartee. 

There  lounged  senoras,  fat  officials'  wives. 

From  their  soft  cushions  casting  cool  disdain 

On  the  mestiza,  who,  in  hired  hack, 

Blooming  in  beauty  of  commingled  blood, 

And  robed  in  slippery  tissue,  rainbow-bright, 

Sat,  in  her  sandal-footed  grace,  a  queen 

Among  her  fellows,  they  who  yesterday 

Whirled  her  lithe  flgure  in  the  tireless  dance, 

And  now,  with  airy  compliment,  kept  bright 

The  flame"  she  yet  may  quench  in  wedlock  dull. 

Thus  rolled  the  wealthy  in  their  liveried  ease, 

'Mid  walking  peasantry  and  pale  Chinese, 

And  curious-shirted  Creole ;  while,  tight  swathed 

Up  to  their  shrivelled  features,  mummy  like, 

The  Indian  women  filled  the  motley  scene. 

Meanwhile,  the  sovereign  sun  had  crowned  the  palms 

Standing  in  stately  clusters ;  and  from  thence 
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Scaled  the  high  walls  and  dimbed  the  citadel, 
Ponring  a  parting  radiance  on  the  tower 
Of  San  Sebastian :  monntiog  to  its  goal, 
It  swept  the  pnblio  dial  plate  and  lay, 
E^en  in  the  face  of  stem  recording  time 
Smiling  significance ;  thence  slowly  crept 
Up  to  the  tnrret,  blazing,  momently, 
Thence  reached  the  dizzy  ball ;  and,  last  of  all. 
Kissed  with  its  dying  lips  the  sacred  cross. 

Then  pealed  the  solenm  vesper  bell  to  prayer, 
And  suddenly— completely— with  a  hush. 
As  if  a  god-like  voice  had  stricken  it  dead, 
Stood  still  the  city  1 

Motionless  the  life 
That  but  an  instant  off  stirred  the  warm  air 
With  murmurs  multifarious,  and  the  waves 
Of  great  humanity,  sunk  silenced  there. 
With  stillness  so  supreme,  that  pulses  beat 
More  quickly  from  the  contrast,  and  the  soul 
Hearkened  to  listen,  humbled  and  subdued 
As  when  the  Saviour  uttered  *  Peace,  be  still.' 
The  tardy  laborer,  walled  within  the  town. 
Brought  the  uplifted  hammer  noiseless  down, 
And  stood  in  meek  confession,  tool  in  hand. 
The  mother  hushed  the  baby  lullaby. 
And  o^er  her  sleeping  innocence  exhaled 
Voiceless  thanksgiving.    Children  ceased  to  play. 
Feeling  an  awe  they  comprehended  not, 
And  stood,  unconscious  of  their  beauty's  pose, 
As  those  Murillo's  pencil  glorifies. 
Upon  the  airy  esplanade  the  steed 
Ko  longer  pawed  the  air  in  wantonness, 
But,  like  his  compeer  of  the  fabled  song, 
Stood  statued  with  his  rider,  while  below 
The  beggar  ceased  his  cry  importunate, 
And  to  a  Higher  Almoner  than  man 
Sent  up  a  dumb  appeal.    In  folly's  court 
The  laugh  was  hushed,  and  the  half-uttered  jest 
Fell  witless  into  air,  and  burning  thought 
Gooled,  as  it  flowed,  unmoulded  into  speech. 
As  throbbed  the  distant  bell  with  serious  pause,-— 
Standing  bareheaded  in  the  dewless  air. 
Or  prostrate  in  their  i>enitence  to  earth. 
Or  bending  with  veiled  lids, — the  people  prayed* 
Then  was  that  moment,  in  its  muteness,  worth 
The  laboring  day  that  bore  it,  for  all  sense 
Seemed  filtered  of  its  grossness ;  what  was  eilrth 
Sunk  settling  with  the  dust  to  earth  agdn. 
As  through  the  calm,  pure  atmosphere,  arose 
One  mingling  meditation  unto  Heaven. 
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Oh,  beautifol  is  silence,  when  it  falls 

On  housed  assemblies  bowed  in  voiceless  prayer : 

But  when  it  lays  its  finger  on  the  heart 

Of  a  great  city,  stilling  all  the  wheels 

Of  life's  employment,  that  to  Heaven  may  turn 

Its  many  thousand  reverend  breathing  souls 

With  gesture  simultaneous ;  when  proud  man 

like  multitudinous  marble,  moveless  stands 

"With  God  communing,  then  does  silence  seem, 

In  its  unworded  eloquence,  sublime. 

Therein,  doth  Romish  worship  point  rebuke 

To  him  who  doth  ignore  it,  for  therein 

It  rises  to  a  m^'esty  of  praise 

O'erspanning  huge  cathedrals,  for  it  makes 

The  censer,  candle,  rosary,  and  book 

But  senseless  mockeries. 

So  sunk  the  sun 
Till  on  its  amber  throne,  like  drapery  doffed, 
Lay  piled  th'  imperial  purple.    Then  the  stir 
Of  an  awakened  world  swept  through  the  crowd, 
As  forest  leaves  are  wind-swept  after  lulls, 
And,  with  the  sense  of  a  renewing  joy. 
The  murmurous  people  turned  them  to  their  homes. 


Makila,  1894^ 


MY  MARYLAND  I 

THE     6BPTEMBBB     BAID, 

They  took  thy  boots,  they  took  thy  coats, 

My  Maryland  I 
And  paid  for  them  in  *  Oonfed '  notes, 

My  Maryland  I 
They  gobbled  down  thy  com  like  goats, 
And  rooted  up  thy  truck  like  shoats, 
But  then— they  didn't  get  thy  votes 

Or  volunteers— my  Maryland  1 
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A    MERCHANT'S    6T0EY. 
'  All  of  which  I  taw,  and  part  of  which  I  was.* 


OHAPTEB  V. 

On  the  cleared  plot  in  front  of  the 
•tore  were  assembled,  as  I  have  said, 
about  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, witnessing  a  ^  turkey  match/  It 
was  a  motley  gathering.  All  classes  and 
colors  and  ages  were  there.  The  young 
gentleman  who  boasted  his  hundred 
darkies,  and  the  small  planter  who 
worked  in  the  field  with  his  five  ne- 
groes ;  the  *  poor  trash  *  who  scratched 
a  bare  subsistence  from  a  sorry  patch 
of  beans  and  *  collards,'  and  the  swear- 
ing, staggering  bully  who  did  not  con- 
descend to  do  anything;  the  young 
child  that  could  scarcely  walk  alone, 
and  the  old  man  who  could  hardly  stand 
npright;  the  brawny  field  hand  who 
bad  toiled  over  night  to  finish  his  task 
in  time  for  '  de  shootin ; '  and  the  well- 
dressed  body  servant  who  had  roused 
*  young  massa  oncommon  airly  *  for  the 
same  purpose;  aU,  white,  black,  and 
yellow — and  some  neither  white,  black, 
nor  yellow — were  there ;  scattered  over 
various  parts  of  the  ground,  engaged  in 
lounging,  playing,  drinking,  smoking, 
chewing,  chatting,  swearing,  wrangling, 
and  looking  on  at  the  turkey  match. 

A  live  turkey  was  fastened  to  an  or- 
dinary bean  pole,  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  the  ground,  and  when  I  emerged 
from  the  cabin,  seven  or  eight  *  natives ' 
had  entered  for  ^  a  shot.'  The  payment 
of  a  *bit,'  *ca3h  down,'  to  Tom,  who 
ofiSciated  as  master  of  ceremonies,  se- 
cured a  chance  of  hitting  the  turkey's 
head  with  a  rifle  bullet  at  ^long  dis- 
tance.' Any  other  *hit'  was  consid- 
ered ^foul,'  and  passed  for  nothing. 
Whoever  shot  the  mark  took  the  prize, 
and  was  expected  to  *  treat  the  crowd.' 
As  ^  the  crowd '  seemed  a  thirsty  one,  it 
struck  me  that  turkey  would  prove  ex- 
pensive eating  to  the  fortunate  shots; 
but  they  were  oblivious  to  expense,  and 


in  a  state  of  mind  that  unfitted  them 
for  dose  financial  calculaticms. 

Kearly  every  marksman  present  had 
*  carried  off  his  poultry,'  and  Tom  had 
already  reaped  a  harvest  of  dimes  from 
the  whiskey  drinking.  *  Why,  bless  ye,' 
he  said  to  me,  *  I  should  be  broke,  clean 
done  up,  if  it  wam't  fUr  the  drinks ;  I 
haint  got  more'n  a  bit,  or  three  fips, 
fur  nary  a  fowl ;  the  fust  shot  allere 
brings  down  the  bird ;  they're  all  cock- 
sure on  the  trigger — ary  man  on  'em 
kin  hit  a  turkey's  eye  at  a  hundred 
paces.'  This  was  true;  and  in  such 
schools  were  trained  the  unerring 
marksmen  who  are  now  *  bringing 
down '  the  bravest  youth  of  our  coimtry, 
like  fowls  at  a  tnrkey  match. 

A  disturbance  had  broken  out  on  a 
remote  part  of  the  ground,  and,  noticing 
about  twenty  negro  men  and  women 
seated  on  a  log  near  by,  I  went  in  that 
direction,  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  ne- 
gro trader.  It  was  a  dog  fight  Inside 
an  imaginary  ring  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  two  dogs  were  clenched  in 
what  seemed  a  life-and-death  struggle. 
One  was  holding  the  other  down  by  the 
lower  jaw,  while  a  man,  evidently  the 
owner  of  the  half-vanquished  brute, 
was  trying  to  separate  tiiem.  Outside 
this  ring  about  twenty  other  brutes 
— men,  women,  and  children — were 
cheering  the  combatants,  and  calling  on 
the  meddler  to  desist  It  was  strange 
how  the  peacemaker  managed  to  stand 
up  against  the  volleys  of  oaths  they 
showered  on  him ;  he  did,  however,  and 
persisted  in  his  laudable  efforts,  till 
a  tall,  rawboned,  heavy-jawed  fellow 
stepped  into  the  ring,  and,  taking  him 
by  the  collar,  pulled  him  away,  saying : 
*Let  'em  be— it's  a  faur  fight;  d—  yw 
pictur — let  'em  alone.' 

*Take  thetl  you  whelp,'  said  the 
other,  planting  a  heavy  blow  between 
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the  intrader's  eyes.  Blow  followed 
blow ;  they  clenched ;  went  down ;  rose 
np ;  fought  on — at  one  end  of  the  ring 
the  canines,  at  the  othw  the  humans ; 
while  the  rest  looked  on,  shouting,  *  Let 
»er  rip  I  Go  in,  "Wade  1  Hit  'im  agin  I 
Smash  his  mngt  Flack  the  grizzly  1 
Hurrah  fur  Smith !  Brown  his  peepers  1 
Never  say  die!  Go  in  agin  I'  till  the 
blood  flowed,  and  dogs  and  men  rolled 
over  on  the  ground  together. 

Disgusted  with  this  exhibition  of 
niueteenth-century  civilization,  I  turn- 
ed and  walked  away.  As  I  did  so,  I 
noticed,  following  me  at  a  short  distance, 
a  well-dressed  man  of  about  thirty-five. 
He  wore  a  slouched  hat,  a  gray  coat  and 
lower  garments,  and  enormous  high-top 
boots,  to  one  of  which  was  affixed  a 
brass  spur.  Over  his  shoulder,  holding 
the  two  ends  in  his  hands,  he  carried  a 
strong,  flexible  whip,  silver  mounted, 
and  polished  like  patent  leather.  He 
was  about  six  feet  high,  stoutly  built, 
with  a  heavy,  inexpressive  face,  and  a 
dear,  sharp  gray  eye.  One  glance  sat- 
isfied me  that  he  was  the  negro  trader. 

As  he  approached  he  held  out  his 
hand  in  a  free,  hearty  way,  saying: 
*  Cannel,  good  evenin\* 

*Gkx)d  eveninV  I  replied,  intention- 
ally adopting  his  accent;  *but  yer 
wrong,  stranger ;  I'm  nary  cunneL' 

♦Well,  Major,  then?' 

*  No,  Gin'ral ;  not  eyen  a  sargint.' 

*  Then  ye're  Squire ,'  and  he  hes- 
itated for  me  to  fill  up  the  blank. 

*  No ;  not  even  Squire ,'  I  added, 

laughing.  ^IVe  nary  title;  Tm  plain 
Muter  Kirke ;  nothin'  else.' 

*Well,  Muter  Kirke,  ye're  the  fast 
man  I've  met  in  the  hull  Suthem  coun- 
try who  wus  jest  nobody  at  all;  and 
drot  me  ef  I  doan't  like  ye  for't.  Ev'ry 
d — d  little  upstart,  now-a-days,  has  a 
handle  ter  his  name — they  all  b'long  ter 
the  nobility,  ha !  ha  1 '  and  he  again 
brought  his  hand  down  upon  mine  with 
a  concussion  that  made  the  woods  ring. 

'Come,'  he  added;  Met's  take  a 
drink.'    • 

'  Glad  ter  drink  with  ye,  8trai^;er ;  bat 
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I  kam't  go  Tom's  sperrets— it's  hard  ter 
take.' 

*  That's  a  fact,  but  I  keeps  the  raal 
stuff.  That's  the  pizen  fur  ye ; '  he  re- 
plied, holding  up  a  small  willow  flask, 
and  starting  toward  the  l)ar.  Entering  a 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  groping  our 
way  over  groups  of  drunken  chivalry, 
who  lay '  loosely  around,'  we  approached 
the  counter. 

*  Har,  you  lousy  sorrel-top,'  said  the 
trader  to  the  red-faced  and  red-headed 
bar  tender;  'har,  give  us  some  mugs.' 

'  Sorrel-top '  placed  two  glasses  on  the 
counter,  and  my  new  acquaintance  pro- 
ceeded to  rinse  them  thoroughly.  They 
were  of  a  clear  grass-green  color,  and 
holding  one  up  to  the  light,  the  trader 
said :  '  Now  Ink  a'  them.  Them's  'bout 
as  green  as  the  fellers  that  drink  out  on 
'em — a  man's  stumac's  got  ter  be  of  oast 
iron  ter  stand  the  stuff  they  sell  bar.' 

*It's  better'n  you  kin  'ford  ter  drink,' 
exclaimed  the  bar  tender,  in  high  dud- 
geon. ^ 

'  Who  spoke  ter  ye— take  thet ! '  re- 
joined the  trader,  discharging  the  con- 
tents of  the  glass  full  in  the  man's  face. 
The  sorrel-crowned  worthy  bore  the  in- 
dignity silently,  evidently  deeming  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valor. 

*Buy'n  ony  nigs,  Kirke?'  said  the 
trader,  inserting  his  arm  in  mine,  and 
leading  me  away  from  the  shanty: 
*I've  got  a  prime  lot,— prime  ;^  and  he 
smacked  his  lips  together  at  the  last 
word,  in  the  manner  that  is  common  to 
professional  liquor  tasters.  He  scented 
a  trade  afar  off,  and  his  organs  of  taste, 
sympathizing  with  his  olfactories,  gave 
out  that  token  of  satisfaction. 

'  Well,  I  doan't  know.  What  ye  got  ? ' 

*Some  o'  the  likeliest  property  ye 
ever  seed — ^men  and  wimmin.  AH 
bought  round  har;  haint  ben  ter  Yir- 
ginny  yit  Come  'long,  I'll  show  ye ; ' 
and  he  proceeded  toward  the  group  of 
chattels.  He  was  becoming  altogether 
too  familiar,  but  I  called  to  mind  a  fa- 
vorite maxim  of  good  old  Mr.  Rusaell — 
Necemtue  non  arbU  legum — and  quietly 
submitted. 
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The  negroes  were  seated  on  a  fallen 
pine,  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  ground, 
and  were  chained  together  bj  the  wrists, 
in  gangs  of  four  or  five,  the  outside  one 
baring  one  hand  secured  bj  a  cord 
boond  aboat  tl^  waist.  The  men  wore 
woollen  hats,  and  the  women  neat  Ma- 
dras torbans,  and  both  had  thick  linse  j 
dothing,  warm  enoagh  for  any  weather. 
Their  dnskj  faces  were  sleek  and  oily, 
and  their  kinky  locks  combed  as  straight 
as  nature  would  permit.  The  trader 
bad  *  rigged  them  up,*  as  a  jockey  *  rigs 
np '  his  horses  for  market 

Pausing  before  a  brawny  specimen 
of  t^e  yellow  species,  he  said :  ^  Thar, 
Xirke,  luk  o'  thar ;  thar^s  a  boy  fur  ye 
—a  nig  thet  kin  work — 'tend  ten  thou* 
sand  boxes  (turpentine)  easy.  He's  the 
sort  Prime  stuff  rA«e— (feeling  of  his 
arms  and  thighs) — hard — hard  as  rock— 
slners  like  rope.  Come  o'  good  stock,  he 
did — the  old  Devereauz  blood — (a  high- 
ly respectable  family  in  those  parts)— « 
tbey's  the  raal  quality — ^none  on  yer 
■hams  or  mushrooms;  but  genuwine 
'stockracy— blamed  if  they  haint.  What 
d'ye  say  ter  him  ? ' 

^Well,  he  moight  do,  p'raps — ^but  I 
rather  reckon  ye've  done  him  up  sum ; 
'iled  his  face,  greased  his  wool,  and  secb 
like.  It's  all  right,  ye  know— onything's 
far  in  trade ;  but  ye  karn't  come  it  over 
me,  ole  feller.    I'm  up  ter  sech  doin'a. 

I  am,  Mr. ^,'  and  I  paused  for  him 

to  finish  the  sentence. 

*  Larkin,'  he  added  quickly  and  good- 
bumoredly;    ^Jake  Larkin,  and  yours, 

by ,'  and  he  gave  my  hand  another 

shake.  *  Yer  one  on  'em,  I  swar,  and  I 
own  up ;  I  Am  'iled  em'  a  trifle— jest  a 
trifle ;  but  ye  kin  see  through  thet ;  we 
bey  ter  do  it  ter  fix  the  green  'uns,  ye 
knows.' 

'Tes,  I  knows— 'iled  'em  inside  and 
(mt,  haint  ye  ? ' 

*  No,  on  my  soul— only  one  glass  ter 
day — true  as  preaohin'.' 

^Boy,'  I  said  to  the  yellow  man, 
^  how  much  whiskey  hev  ye  drunk  ter 
day?    Now,  tell  the  truth.' 

*  Nary  drop,  massa ;  bed  a  moufitd  o' 


$pmreU'-h  berry  little  monflPtd— dai't 
all.' 

*  'Taint  'nough,  Larkin !  Come,  now, 
doan't  be  mean  with  nigs.  Give  'em  sum 
more — sum  o'  thet  tall  brandy  o'  your'n ; 
a  good  swig.  They  karn't  stand  it  out 
bar  in  the  cold  without  a  little  warmin' 
up.' 

'  WeU,  I'm  blamed  ef  I  won't.  Har, 
you,  Jim,'  speaking  to  a  well-dressed 
darky  standing  near.  ^Har,  go  ter 
thet  red-headed  woodpecker,  thar  at  the 
cabin,  and  tell  him  I'll  smash  his  peepers 
if  he  doan't  send  me  sum  glasses  ter 
oust— d'ye  bar  ?    Go. ' 

The  gentlemanly  darky  went,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  glassware ;  and 
meanwhile  Larkin  directed  another  well- 
clad  negro  man  to  *  bring  the  jugs.' 
They  were  strung  across  the  back  of  a 
horse  which  was  tied  near,  and,  uncork- 
ing one  of  them,  the  \;rader  said :  ^  I  al- 
lers  carry  my  own  pizen.  'Taint  right 
to  give  even  nigs  sech  bell-fire  as  they 
sell  round  bar ;  it  git's  a  feller's  stumao 
used  ter  tophet  'fore  the  rest  on  him  is 
'dimated.' 

'Well,  it  does,'!  replied;  'it's  the 
devil's  own  warming  pan.' 

Each  negro  received  a  fair  quantity 
of  the  needed  beverage,  and  seemed  the 
better  for  it.  A  little  brandy,  '  for  the 
stomach's  sake,'  is  enjoyed  by  those 
dusky  denizens  of  the  low  latitudes. 

When  they  were  rU  supplied,  the 
trader  said  to  me :  '  Now,  what  d'ye  say, 
Ku-ke  ?    What'll  ye  give  fur  the  boy  ? ' 

*  WeU,  I  reckon  I  doan't  want  no  boys 
jest  now ;  and  I  doan't  know  as  I  wants 
ary  'ooman  nother ;  but  if  ye've  got  a 
right  likely' gal— one  thet'll  sew,  and 
nuss  good — I  moight  buy  her  fur  a 
friend  o'  mine.  His  wife's  hed  twins, 
and  he  moight  use  her  ter  look  arter  the 
young  'uns.' 

'  Young  or  old  ? ' 

'  Young  and  sprightly.' 

*  They  is  high,  ye  knows— but  tbar'a 
a  gal  that'll  suit.  Git  up  gals ; '  and  a 
row  of  five  women  rose :  '  No ;  git  up 
thar,  whar  we  kin  see  ye.'  %ey  step- 
ped up  on  the  log.    '  Now,  thar's  a  gal 
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fax  je,'  he  oontinued,  pointing  to  a 
clean,  tidj  mulatto  woman,  not  more 
than  nineteen,  with  a  handsome  hnt 
meek,  sorrow-marked  face:  ^Lnk  at 
thet ! '  and  he  threw  up  her  dress  to  her 
knees,  while  the  poor  girl  reached  down 
her  shackled  hands  in  the  vain  effort  to 
prevent  the  indignity.  He  was  about  to 
show  off  other  good  points,  when  I  said : 
*  Never  mind — ^I  see  what  she  is.  Let 
'em  git  down.* 

Thej  resumed  their  seats,  and  he 
continued :  *  Thet's  Jest  the  gal  ye  wants, 
Kirke — good  at  nussin',  wet  or  dry; 
good  at  breeding  too ;  hed  two  young 
•uns,  a'ready.  Yekin  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  ♦» 
[The  rest  of  this  discourse  will  not  bear 
repeating.] 

*  No,  thank  you.' 

*  Well,  jest  as  ye  say.  She's  sound, 
though ;  sold  fur  no  fault  Har  young 
massa's  ben  a-usin'  on  har— young  'uns 
are  his'n.  Old  man  got  pious ;  couldn't 
stand  sech  doin's  no  how— ter  home— so 
he  says  ter  me,  *  Jake,  says  he,  take  har 
ter  Orleans — she's  jest  the  sort — ^ye'U 
make  money  sellin'  har  ter  some  o'  them 
young  bloods.  Ha  I  ha  I  thet's  religion 
for  ye  1  I  doan't  know,  Kirke,  mebbe 
ye  b'long  ter  the  church,  and  p'raps 
yer  one  o'  the  screamin'  sort;  but 
any  how,  I  say,  d —  sech  religion  as 
thet.  Jake  Larkin's  a  spec'lator,  but 
he  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  thet— ef  he 
would,  d —  him.' 

[The  dealer  in  negroes  never  applies 
the  term  *  trader '  to  himself;  he  prefers 
the  softer  word,  *  speculator.'  The 
phrase  *  negro  trader '  is  used  only  by 
the  rest  of  the  community,  who  are 
'  holier  than  he.'] 

'  I  doan't  blieve  ye  would,  Larkin ; 
yer  a  good  fellow,  at  bottom,  I 
reckon.' 

'Well,  Kirke,  yer  a  trump.  Come, 
hev  another  drink.' 

*  No ;  excuse  me ;  kam't  stand  more'n 
one  horn  a  day :  another'd  lay  me  out 
flatter'n  a  stewpan.'  But  ter  business. 
How  much  fur  thet  gal — cash  down? 
Come,  talk  it  out.' 

*  Well,  at  a  word— twelve  hun'red.' 


*Too  much;  bigger*!!  my  pile; 
oouldn^t  put  so  much  inter  one  gal,  no- 
how. Wouldn't  give  thet  mcmey  fiir 
ary  nig  in  Oarlina.' 

*0h,  buy  me,  good  massa.  Ifister 
Lsrkin  '11  take  less'n  dat,  I  reckon  | 
do  buy  me,'  said  the  girl,  who  had  beaa 
eying  me  very  closely  during  the  pre- 
ceding dialogue. 

*  I  would,  my  good  gbl,  if  I  could ; 
but  you^U  not  exactly  suit  my  Mend.' 

'  Buy  bar  fur  yourself^  then,  Kirke.' 
She^d  suit  you.  She's  sound,  I  tell  y^— 
ye'd  make  money  on  bar.' 

'  Not  much,  I  reckon,*  I  replied,  dryly. 

*  Why  not  ?  She'll  breed  like  a  rab- 
bit   ♦       *       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

'I  wouldn't  own  her  for  the  whole 
State :  if  I  had  her,  I'd  free  her  on 
the  spot  I '  The  cool  bestiality  of  the 
trader  disgusted  me,  and  I  forgot  my- 
self. 

He  started  back  surprised ;  then  quiet- 
ly remarked:  *Ye're  a  Nuthemer,  I 
swar;  no  comcracker  ever  held  sech 
doctrines  as  them.' 

'  Yes,'  I  replied,  dropping  the  acoent, 
which  my  blunder  had  rendered  useless; 
'I  am  a  Northerner;  but  I  want  a 
nurse,  notwithstanding,  for  a  friend.' 

*  Whar  d'ye  live  ? '  asked  the  trader, 
in  the  same  free,  good-natured  tone  as 
before. 

*  In  New  York.' 

*In  Yorkl  What  I  Yer  not  Mr. 
Kirke,  of  Randall,  Kirke  &  Co.! 
But,  blamenation,  ye  ar  !  How  them 
whiskers  has  altered  ye  I  I  thort  I'd 
seed  ye  afore.  Haint  ye  come  it  over 
me  slick?  Tnk  in  clean,  swallered 
hull.  But  thar's  my  hand,  Mr.  Kirke ; 
I'm  right  glad  ter  see  ye.' 

*  Where  have  you  met  me,  my  good 
fellow  ?    I  don't  remember  you? 

*Down  ter  Orleans.  Seed  ye  inter 
Roye,  Struthers  &  Oo.'s.  The  ole  man 
thinlcs  a  heap  o'  you ;  ye  give  'em  a  pile 
of  business,  doan't  ye.' 

*No,  not  much  of  our  own.  They 
buy  cotton  for  our  English  correspond- 
ents, and  negotiate  through  us,  that  is 
all.    Roye  is  a  fine  oldgentleman.' 
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*  Yes,  he  ar ;  Tm  in  with  him.' 

*  How  in  with  him  f ' 

*Why,  in  this  hosiness — ^we  go 
snAcks;  I  do  the  bayin*,  and  he  finds 
the  rooks.  We  nse  a  pile— sometimes 
a  hnu'red,  som^imes  two  hmi'red 
tfaoQsand.' 

*  Is  it  possible  I  Then  yon  do  a  large 
business?' 

^  Tes,  right  smart ;  I  handle  'bout  a 
thousand— big  and  little— ev'ry  year.' 

^  That  u  large.  Yon  do  not  buy  and 
sell  them  all,  yourself,  do  yon  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no  ?  I  hardly  ever  sells ;  once 
in  a  while  I  run  agin  a  buyer — like  you 
— hal  ha  t— and  let  one  drap ;  but  gin'- 
rally  I  cage  'em,  and  when  I  git  'bout  a 
hundred  together,  I  take  'em  ter  Orleans, 
and  auction  'em  off.  Thar's  no  fuss  and 
dicker  'bout  thet,  ye  knows.' 

*Yes,  I  know  I  But  how  do  yon 
manage  so  large  a  gang?  I  should 
think  some  would  get  away.' 

'  No,  they  doan't.  I  put  the  ribands 
on  'em ;  and,  'sides,  ye  see  them  boys, 
thar  ? '  pointing  to  three  splendid  speci- 
mens of  property,  loitering  near ;  ^  I've 
hed  them  boys  nigh  on  ter  ten  year,  and 
I  haint  lost  nary  a  nig  sense  I  had  'em. 
They're  cuter  and  smarter  nor  I  am, 
any  day.' 

^  Then  you  pick  the  negroes  up  round 
the  country,  and  send  them  to  a  rendez- 
vous, where  you  put  them  in  jail  till 
you  make  up  your  number  ? ' 

*  Yes,  the  boys  takes  'em  down  ter  the 
pen.  I'm  piokin'  sum  up  round  bar, 
now,  ye  see,  and  I  send  'em  ter  Qolds- 
boro'.  When  I've  toted  these  down 
thar,  the  boys  and  PU  go  up  ter  Yir- 
gmny.' 

'Why  don't  you  send  them  on  by 
ttage?  I  should  think  it  would  hurt 
them  to  camp  out  at  this  season.' 

'  Hurt  'em  I  Lord  bless  ye,  fresh  air 
sever  hurt  a  nig ;  they're  never  so  hap- 
py as  sleepin'  on  the  groun',  with  noth- 
in'  over  'em,  and  thar  heels  dose  ter  a 
light-wood  fire.' 

'  But  the  delicate  house  women  and 
the  children,  can  they  bear  it  ? ' 

'  It  do  oome  a  trifle  hard  on  them,  but 


it  doan't  last  long.  I  all^rs  takes  ter  the 
ndlroad  when  I  gets  a  gang  togeth^.' 

'  Well,  come ;  I  want  a  woman.  Show 
me  all  you  have.' 

'Do  ye  mean  so,  raally,  Mr.  Kirkef 
I  thort  ye  wus  a  comin'  it  on  me,  and 
I  swar  ye  does  do  the  Suthem  like  a 
native.  I'm  blamed  ef  I  didn't  s'poee  ye 
b'longed  round  bar.  Hal  hal  How 
the  ole  man  would  larf  ter  hear  it  1 ' 

'But  I  am  a  native,  Larkin;  bom 
within  sight  of  Bunker  HilL' 

'  Yes,  thet  kind  o'  native ;  and  themes 
the  sort,  too.  They  make  all-fired 
smart  spec'lators.  I  knows  a  dozen 
on  'em,  thet  hev  made  thar  pile,  and 
haint  older'n  I  am,  nother.' 

'  Is  it  possible  I  Yankees  in  this  bus- 
iness?' 

'  Yes,  lots  on  'em.  Some  on  yer  big 
folks  up  ter  York  and  Bostln  are  in  it 
deep;  but  they  go  the  'portin'  line, 
gin'rally,  and  thet — d— d  if  Fd  do  it, 
anyhow.' 

*  Well,  about  the  woman.  None  of 
these  will  do ;  are  they  all  you  have  ?  ' 

'  No,  I've  got  one  more,  but  I've  sort 
o'  'lotted  bar  ter  a  young  feller  down  ter 
Orleans.  He  told  me  ter  git  him  jest 
sech  a  gal.  She's  'most  white,  and 
brought  up  tender  like,  and  them  kind 
is  high  prized,  ye  knows.' 

'  Yes,  I  know ;  but  where  is  she — ^let 
me  see  her  ? ' 

'  She^s  in  the  store ; '  and  rising,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  shanty. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  part  of  the 
ground  where  the  marksmen  were  sta- 
tioned, we  found  an  altercation  going  on 
between  Tom  and  a  young  planter.  It 
appeared  that  the  young  man  had  paid 
for  a  shot,  and  insisted  on  his  body  ser- 
vant taking  his  place  in  the  lists.  To 
that  Tom,  and  the  stout  yeomen  who 
had  entered  for  the  turkey,  objected,  on 
account  of  the  yellow  man's  station  and 
complexion. 

The  young  gentleman  was  dressed  in 
the  highest  style  of  fashion,  and,  though 
not  more  than  nineteen,  was  evidently 
a  '  blood '  of  ♦  the  very  first  water.'  The 
body  servant  was  a  good-looking  quad- 
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roon,  and  sported  an  enormoiis  dia* 
mond  pin  and  a  heavy  gold  watch 
chain.  In  his  deek  beaver  hat,  and 
nicelj-brosbed  suit  of  black  broaddoth, 
he  looked  a  much  better-dressed  gentle- 
man than  any  one  on  the  ground. 

As  we  approached,  Tom,  every  pimple 
on  his  red  face  swelling  with  virtnons 
indignation,  was  delivering  himself  of 
the  following  harangne : 

*  We  doan^t  pnt  onrsd^  on  a  futtin' 
with  Diggers,  Mr.  Qaston.  We  doan^t 
keer  if  thej;  do  b*long  ter  kid-gloved 
'ristocrats  like  ye  is ;  they  kam't  come 
in  bar,  no  how  I  Te^d  better  go  home. 
Ye  orter  be  in  better  business  then 
prowlin*  rouud  shootin'  matches,  with 
yer  scented,  bedeviUed-up  buck  niggers. 
Go  home,  and  wash  the  smell  out  o'  yer 
does.  Yer  d— d  mnskmelon  (Tom's 
word  for  musk)  makes  ye  smell  Jest 
like  hurt  skunks ;  and  ye  ar  skunks,  clar 
through  ter  the  innards.  Whewl 
Clar  eOut,  I  tell  ye  t  * 

The  young  man's  face  reddened.  The 
blood  of  the  chivalry  was  rising.  He 
replied : 

*Eeep  a  civil  toogue  in  your  head, 
you  thieving  scoundrel;  if  you  don't, 
the  next  time  I  catch  you  trading  with 
my  nigs,  I'll  see  you  get  a  hundred 
kshes;  d^d  if  I  don't' 

Tom  bade  him  go  to  a  very  warm  lat- 
itude, and  denied  trading  with  negroes. 

*  You  lie,' you  sneaking  whelp ;  you've 
got  the  marks  on  your  back  now,  for 
dealing  with  Pritdiett's.' 

Tom  returned  the  lie,  when  the  youog 
man's  face  grew  a  trifle  redder,  and  his 
whip  rising  in  the  air,  it  fell  across 
Tom's  nose  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
manner— -for  Tom.  The  liquor  vender 
reeled,  but,  recovering  himself  in  a  mo- 
ment, he  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
young  gentleman's  frontispiece.  That 
'parior  ornament'  would  have  been 
sadly  disfigured,  had  not  the  darky 
caught  the  stroke  on  his  left  arm,  and  at 
the  same  moment  planted  what  the 
'profession'  call  a  *  wiper,'  Just  behind 
Tom's  left  ear.  Tom's  private  dram 
diop  went  down—*  cavod  in  '—was  *■  laid 


out  sprawling; '  and  two  or  three  min- 
utes elapsed  before  it  got  on  its  legs 
again.  When  it  did,  it  frothed  at  the 
mouth  like  a  mug  of  ale  with  too  much 
head  on  it. 

They  were  not  more  than  six  paces 
apart,  when  Tom  rose,  and  drawing  a 
double-barrelled  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
aimed  it  at  the  planter.  The  latter  was 
in  readiness  for  him.  His  six-shooter  was 
level  with  Tom's  breast,  and  his  hand 
on  the  trigger,  when,  just  as  he  seemed 
ready  to  fire,  the  negro  trader  coolly 
stepped  before  him,  and  twisted  the 
weapon  from  his  hand.  Turning  then 
to  Tom,  Larkm  said,  •  Now,  you  dar 
out  Make  tracks,  or  m  lamm  ye  like 
blamenation.  Be  off,  I  tell  ye,'  he 
added  as  Tom  showed  an  unwilling- 
ness to  move.  *  A  sensible  man  like  ye 
arn't  a  gwine  ter  waste  good  powder 
on  sech  a  muskrat  sort  of  a  thing  as 
this  is,  is  ye  ?  Oome,  dar  I '  and  he  placed 
his  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder,  and  acceler- 
ated his  rather  dow  movements  toward 
the  groggery.  Retun^g  then  to  the 
young  man,  he  said : 

*  And  now  you,  Mr.  Gustavus  Add- 
phus  Pocahontas  Powhatan  Gaston, 
s'pose  you  dar  out,  too  ? ' 

*  I  shall  go  when  I  please— not  before,' 
said  Mr.  Gaston. 

*  You'll  please  mighty  sudden,  then,  I 
reckon.  A  young  man  of  your  edication 
should  be  'bout  better  business  than 
gittin'  inter  brawls  with  low  groggery 
keepers,  and  'sultin'  decent  white  folks 
with  your  soented-up  niggers.  Yer  a 
disgrace  ter  jet  good  ole  father,  and 
them  as  was  afore  him.  With  yer  lam- 
in'  and  money  ye  moight  be  doin'  suth- 
in'  fur  them  as  is  below  ye ;  but  instead 
o'  thet,  yer  doin'  nothin'  but  hangin' 
round  bar  rooms,  gittin'  drunk,  playin' 
cards,  drivin'  fost  bosses,  and  keepin* 
nigger  wimmin.  Pm  ashamed  o'  yet. 
Yer  gwine  straight  ter  hell,  ye  is ;  and 
the  hull  country's  gwine  thar,  too, 
'cause  it's  raisin'  a  crap  of  Jest  sechidle^ 
no-account,  blusterin',  riproaring  young 
fools  as  you  is.  Now,  go  home.  Mak» 
tracks  ter  onst,  or  111  her  thet  d— d 
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Bigger^s  neok  o*  yonr'n  stretohed  for 
strikia'  a  white  maD,  I  will  I  Te 
knows  me,  and  V\\  do  it,  aa  snre's  mj 
name^s  Jake  Larkin.' 

The  jonDg  planter  listened  rather  im- 
patientjj  to  this  harangue,  but  said 
nothing.  When  it  was  concluded,  he 
told  his  servant  to  bring  up  the  horses ; 
and  then  taming  to  the  trader,  sidd : 

'Well,  Bight  Beverend  Mr.  Larkin, 
yon'll  please  to  make  jourself  scarce 
aronnd  the  plantation  in  future.  If  you 
oome  near  it,  just  remember  that  we 
iBeep  dogi,  and  that  we  use  them  for 
ehasing~ni^^er«.'  The  last  word  was 
emphasized  in  a  way  that  showed  he 
classed  Larkin  with  the  wares  he  dealt 
in. 

*  Ter  father,  young  man,  is  a  honest 
man,  and  a  gentleman.  He  knows  I'm 
one,  if  I  ^  trade  in  niggers ;  and  he'll 
want  ter  see  me  when  I  want  ter  come.' 

The  negro  bj  this  time  had  brought 
up  the  horses.  'Good  evening,  Mr. 
Larkin,'  said  young  Hopeful,  as  he 
mounted  and  rode  off. 

^Good  evenin',  replied  the  trader, 
coolly,  but  respectftilly. 

^Qood  evenin',  Muter  Larkin,'  said 
the  gentleman's  gentleman,  as  he  also 
mounted  to  ride  off.  The  emphasis  on 
the  'Mister'  was  too  much  for  the 
trader,  and  taking  one  spring  toward 
the  darky,  he  laid  his  stout  whip  across 
his  face.  The  scented  ebony  roared, 
and  just  Uien  his  horse,  a  high-blooded 
animal,  reared  and  threw  him.  When 
he  had  gathered  himself  up,  Larkin 
made  several  warm  applications  of  his 
thick  boot  to  the  ioezpressible  part  of 
the  da^'s  person,  and,  roaring  with 
pain,  that  personage  made  off  at  a  gait 
Caster  than  that  of  his  runaway  horse. 

During  the  af&ay  the  occupants  of 
the  ground  gathered  around  the  belliger- 
ttits ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  they 
went  quietly  back  to '  old-sledge' '  seven- 
np,'  '  lAtclh-and-toss,'  '  ohuck-a-luok,' 
and  the  '  turkey  match.' 

As  we  walked  toward  the  shanty,  the 
trader  said:  * Thet  feller's  a  fooL  What 
ft  ohanoe  he's  throwin' away  t   Heam't 


of  no  more  use  than  a  rotten  coon  akin 

or  a  dead  henin',  he  am't.     All  on 

our  young  bucks  is  jest  like  him.    The 

country's  going  to  the  devil,  sure ; '  and 

with  this  chc^ce  bit  of  moraliang,  he 

entered  the  cabin. 
I 

OHAFTEB  VI. 

The  Squire  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  the 
woman  and  children  were  seated  on  the 
low  bench  near  the  counter.  PbyUis 
lifted  her  eyes  to  my  face  as  I  entered, 
with  a  hopeful,  inquiring  expression,  but 
they  fell  again  when  the  trader  said: 
'  Thet's  the  gal  fur  ye,  Mr.  Kirke ;  the 
most  perfectest  gal  in  seven  States; 
good  at  onything,  washin',  ironin',  nns- 
sin',  breedin';  rig'larly  fetched  up; 
worth  her  weight  in  gold ;  d— d  if  she 
haint.'  Turning  then  to  Preston,  he 
exclaimed :  *  Why,  Squire,  how  ar  ye  ? ' 

'  VeiT^  well,'  replied  my  fnend,  coolly. 

*  How's  times? '  continued  the  trader. 
'  Very  well,'  said  Preston,  in  a  tone 

which  ^owed  a  dedded  distaste  for  con- 
versation. 

♦  Well,  glad  on  it  I  heerd  ye  were 
hard  put    Glad  on  it.  Squire.' 

The  Squire  took  no  farther  notice  of 
him ;  and,  turning  to  his  property,  the 
trader  said :  '  Stand  up,  gal,  and  let  me 
show  the  gentleman  what  yer  made  of. 
Doan't  look  so  down  in  the  mouth,  gal ; 
this  gentleman's  got  a  friend  thet'U  keep 
ye  in  the  style  ye's  fetched  up  ter.' 

Phyllis  rose  and  made  a  strong  effort 
to  appear  composed. 

'Now,  Mr.  Kirke,  luk  at  thet  rig,' 
said  Larldn,  seiaug  her  rudely  by  the 
arm  and  turning  her  half  around; 
^  straight's  a  rail.  Luk  at  thet  ankle 
and  fnt — ^nimble's  a  squirrel,  and  healthy  I 
— why,  ye  couldn't  sicken  har  if  ye  put 
har  ter  bosspetal  work.' 

'Well,  nevOT  mind.  I  see  what  she 
is.    What's  your  price  t ' 

'But  ye  haint  seed  har,  yitl  She^s 
puny  like,  I  knows,  but  she's  solid,  1 
reckcm;  thar  haint  a  pound  of  loose 
staff  on  har— it's  all  musde.  See  thar 
^est  lode  o'  thet,'  and  he  stripped  the 
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deeve  of  ber  dress  to  the  elbow ; '  tbar's 
A  arm  far  ye — whiter'n  bnttermilk,  and 
barder^n  cheese.    Feel  on't.' 

The  poor  woman  submitted  meekly 
to  this  rongb  handling  of  her  person,  bnt 
I  said  impatiently : 

'I   tell   yon,  Larkin,  Fm   satisfied. 

Kame  your  price.    IVe  no  time  to  lose : 

'  the  stage  will  be  along  in  five  minutes.' 

'The  stage!  Lord  bless  ye,  Mr. 
Kirke,  it's  broke  down — ^*t  won't  be  bar 
ftar  an  hour— I  knows.  19  ow  look  o* 
thet,'  he  continued,  drawing  the  poor 
woman's  thin  dress  tightly  across  her 
limbs,  while  he  proceeded,  despite  my 
repeated  attempts  to  interrupt  biro,  with 
his  disgusting  exhibitions,  which  it 
would  be  disgraceful  even  to  describe. 
*  Ye  doan't  mind,  do  ye,  gal  ? '  he  added, 
chucking  her  under  the  chin  in  a  rude, 
familiar  way,  and  giving  a  brutal  laugh. 
Phyllis  shrank  away  from  him,  but  made 
no  reply.  She  had  evidently  braced  her 
mind  to  the  ordeal,  and  was  prepared  to 
bear  anything  rather  than  offend  him. 
I  determined  to  stop  any  further  pro- 
ceeding, and  said  to  him  : 

*  I  tell  yon,  Larkin,  Fm  satisfied.  I 
cannot  waste  more  time  in  this  manner. 
Name  your  price  at  once.' 

*  Time  I  Mr.  Kirke?  why  yer  time 
am't  worth  nothin'  jest  now.  The 
stage  won't  be  'long  till  dark.  Te  haint 
seed  half  on  bar,  yit.  I  doan't  want  ter 
sell  ye  a  damaged  article.  I  want  ter 
show  ye  she's  sound's  a  nut — pe  wonH 
pay  my  price  rf  I  doav^t.  Look  a  thar, 
now,'  and  with  a  quick,  dexterous 
movement,  he  tore  open  the  front  of  her 
dress.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  poor  girl,  unable  to  use  her  hands, 
bent  over  nearly  double,  and  strained 
the  children  to  her  breast  to  hide  her 
shame.  A  movement  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  made  me  look  at  the 
Squire.  With  his  jaws  set,  his  hands 
olenched,  and  his  face  on  fire,  he  bound- 
ed toward  the  trader.  In  a  moment  he 
would  have  been  upon  him.  My  own 
blood  boiled,  but,  knowing  that  an  out- 
break would  be  fatal  to  our  purpose,  I 
planted  myself  firmly  in  his  way,  and 


said,  as  I  took  him  by  the  arm  and  held 
him  by  main  force : 

*  Stand  back,  Preston;  this  is  my 
affair.' 

*  Yes,  Squire,'  added  the  trader,  *  ye'd 
better  be  quiet  Ye'll  turn  trader,  yer* 
self,  yit  If  things  is  true,  ye'll  have  ter 
begin  on  yer  own  nigs,  mighty  sudden.' 

*  If  I  am  brought  to  that,'  replied  the 
Squire,  with  the  calm  dignity  which 
was  natural  to  him,  *  I  shall  treat  them 
like  human  beings — not  like  brutes.' 

*  Ye'll  show  'em  off  the  best  how  ye 
khi ;  let  ye  alone  fur  thet ;  I  know  yer 
hull  parson  tribe ;  thar  haint  nary  a  hon* 
est  one  among  ye.' 

Preston  turned  silently  away,  as  if 
disdaining  to  waste  words  on  such  a 
subject;  and  I  said  to  the  trader : 

*Mr.  Larkin,  I've  told  you  Pve  no 
time  to  lose.  Name  your  price  at  once, 
or  I'll  not  buy  the  woman  at  alL' 

*Well,  jest  as  ye  say,  Mr.  Kirke. 
But  ye  see  she's  a  rare'un ;  would  bring 
two  thousand  in  Orleans,  sure's  a  gun.' 

*  Pshaw  I  you  know  better  than  that; 
but,  name  your  price.' 

*What,  ftur  the  hull,  or  the  'oomaa 
alone?' 

*  Either  way;  I've  no  particular  use 
for  the  children,  but  I'll  buy  them  if 
cheap.' 

^0\i\  do  buy  us,'  cried  the  little  girl, 
taking  hold  of  my  coat ;  *  do  buy  us — 
please  do,  good  massa.' 

'  Shet  up,  ye  young  whelp,'  said  the 
trader,  raising  his  whip.  The  little 
thing  slunk  back  affHghted,  and  com- 
menced sobbing,  but  said  no  more. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Kirke,  the  lot  cost  me  six- 
teen fif^,  hard  rocks,  and  'twas  dirt 
cheap,  'cause  the  'ooman  alone'll  bring 
more'n  thet  I  couldn't  hev  bought 
bar  ftar  thet,  but  bar  owner  wus  hard 

up.    Ye  see  he's  Gin'ral ^  down  ter 

Newbem,  one  of  yer  rig'lar  'ristocrata, 
the  raal  ole-fashioned  sort— keeps  a  big 
plantation,  house  in  town ;  fine  winee ; 
fine  wimmm ;  fast  bosses ;  and  goes  it 
mighty  strong.  WeU,  he's  allers  a  trifle 
nnder--ev'ry  year  1>out  two  thousand 
ibc»rt ;  and  ev'ry  year  I  buy  a  ooiqil«  w 
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00  of  nigs  on  him  ter  make  it  up.  He^s 
a  pertickerler  friend  o'  mine,  ye  see ;  he 
thinks  a  heap  o'  me — ^he  does.  Well, 
when  I  gets  'long  thar  t'other  day,  he 
says  ter  me,  says  he :  '  Lark,'  (he  allers 
calls  me  Lark ;  ihet's  the  name  I  goes  hy 
'mong  my  intimate  'qnaintance),  well, 
says  he ;  *  Lark,  thar's  Phylly.  I  want 
ye  ter  take  har.  She's  the  likeliest  gal 
in  the  world — good  old  "Virginny  blood, 
father  one  of  the  raal  old  stock.  Te 
knows  she's  right,  good  ev'ry  way,  prays 
like  a  camp  meetin',  and  yirtnous  ter 
kill;  thar  ain't  none  round  har  thet's 
op  to  har  at  thet— tried  ter  cum  ronnd 
har  myself^  bat  couldn't  git  nigher'n  a 
rod — won't  hev  but  one  man,  and'll 
stick  ter  him  like  death ;  jest  the  gal  for 
one  o'  them  New  Orleans  bloods  as 
wants  one  thet'U  be  true  ter  'em.  Do 
ye  take,  Lark?'  says  he.  'Well,  I 
do,  says  I,  and  I  knows  just  the  feller 
far  har;  one  of  yer  raal  high-flyers 
— rich's  a  Jew— twenty  thousand  a 
year— lives  like  a  prince^ — ^got  one  or 
two  on  'em  now;  but  he  says  to  me 
when  I  comes  off,  *  Lark,'  says  he,  '  find 
me  a  gal,  raather  pale,  tidy,  hard's  a 
nut,  and  not  bigger'n  a  cotton  bale.' 
Wall,  says  I,  *I  will,' and,  Gin'ral,  Phyl- 
ly's  the  gal !  She'll  hev  good  times,  live 
like  a  queen,  hev  wines,  dresses,  bosses, 
operas,  and  all  them  sort  o'  things — ye 
Imows  them  ar  fellers  doan't  staud  fdr 
trifles.'  *  Yes,  I  knows,  Lark,'  says  the 
Gin'ral, '  and  bein'  it's  so,  ye  kin  take 
har,  Lark ;  but  I  wouldn't  sell  har  ter 
ary  nother  man  livin' — if  I  would,  d — ^n 
me.  Te  kin  hev  har.  Lark,  but  ye  must 
take  tbe  young  'uns ;  she's  got  two,  ye 
knows,  and  it  hain't  Christian-like  ter 
sen  'em  apart.'  '  D — n  the  young  'uns, 
GKn'ral,'  says  I, '  I  karn't  do  nary  a  thing 
with  them.  What'll  one  o'  them  young 
bloods  want  o'  them?  They  goes  in 
fur  home  manufactures.'  'Yes,  I  knows. 
Lark,'  says  he,  '  but  ye  kin  sell  'em  off 
thar— ony  planterll  buy  'em— they'll  pay 
ter  raise.  They're  two  likdy  little  j^s, 
ye  knows;  honest  bom,  white  father, 
and'll  make  han'some  wimmin — han'- 
•omer'n  thar  mother,  and  sell  higher 


when  they's  grow'd;  ye'd  better  take 
'em.  Lark.  If  ye  doan't,  I'm  d— d  if  IH 
sell  ye  tbe  mother ;  fur,  ye  see,  I  muMi 
have  the  hull  vally,  now,  that's  honeet.* 
'Wall,  Gin'ral,'  says  I,  'ye  allers  talks 
right  out,  that's  what  I  likes  in  ye. 
What's  the  price?'  'Wall,'  says  he, 
'  bein'  it's  ye,  and  ye've  a  good  master 
in  yer  eye  for  PhyUy,  I'll  say  two  thou- 
sand fur  the  lot— the  gal  alonell  fetch 
twenty-five  hun'red  down  ter  Orleans.' 
'  Whew  I '  says  I,  '  Gin'ral,  ye've  been  a 
takin'  suthin'.  (But  he  hadn't ;  he  war 
soberer  than  a  church  clock;  'twam't 
more'n  'lev'n,  and  he's  never  drunk  'fore 
evenin'.)  Wall,'  says  I,  'karn't  think 
of  it,  nohow,  Gin'ral.'  Then  he  come 
down  ter  eighteen,  but  I  counted  out 
sixteen  fifty — good  rags  of  the  old  State 
Bank— and  Fm  blamed  if  he  didn't  take 
it  I'd  no  idee  he  wud ;  but  debt,  Mr. 
Eirke,  debt's  the  devil — but  it  helps  us, 
'cause,  I  s'pose  (and  he  laughed  his 
hardened,  brutal  laugh),  we  do  the  dev- 
il's own  work.  But  be  thet  how  it  may, 
if  these  high  flyin'  planters  didn't  ma 
inter  it,  and  hev  ter  pay  up,  nigger 
spec'latin'  wouldn't  be  worth  follerin*. 
Well,  I  took  the  nig's,  and  thar  they  is; 
and  bein'  it's  you,  Mr.  Eirke,  and  ye? 
a  friend  of  the  ole  man,  you  shill  hev 
the  lot  fur  a  hun'red  and  fifty  more, 
or  the  'ooman  alone  fur  fifteen  hun'red ; 
but  ary  nother  white  man  couldn't  toch 
'em  fur  less'n  two  thousand — if  they 
could,. d — ^n  me.' 

The  stage  had  not  arrived,  and  I  had 
submitted  to  this  lengthy  harangue^ 
because  I  saw  I  could  more  certainly 
accomplish  the  purchase  by  indulging 
the  humor  of  the  trader.  The  8uq>ense 
was,  no  doubt,  agony  to  Phyllis,  and 
the  Squire  manifested  decided  impa- 
tience, but  the  delay  seemed  unavoid- 
able. It  was  di£Qcult  for  Preston  to 
control  himself.  He  chafed  like  a 
diained  tiger.  At  first  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  farther  side  of  the  apartment, 
then  sat  down,  then  rose  and  pa^  the 
room  again,  and  then  again  sat  down, 
every  now  and  then  faring  upon  Lar^ 
kin  with  a  look  of  samge  feroci^  that 
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diowed  th6  wM  beast  waa  rising  in 
him.  The  trader  once  in  a  while  looked 
toward  him  with  a  cool  anconoern  that 
indicated  two  things:  nerves  of  iron, 
and  perfect  familiarity  with  such  dem- 
onstrations. 

Fearing  an  explosion,  I  at  last  stepped 
op  to  the  Squire,  and  said  to  hun  in  a 
low  tone :  '  Let  me  beg  of  jon  to  leave 
the  room— {fo — you  may  spoil  all.'  He 
made  no  reply,  bnt  did  as  I  requested. 

When  he  had  gone,  Larkin  remarked, 
in  an  indifferent  way,  *  The  Squire's  got 
the  devil  in  him.  He's  some  when  his 
blood's  up— edged  tools,  dangerous  ter 
handle— he  is— I  knows  him.'  Pd  ruther 
have  six  like  Tom  on  me,  ony  time,  than 
one  like  him.  But  he  kam't  skeer  me. 
The  man  doan't  breathe  thet  kin  turn 
Jake  Larkin  a  hair.' 

*I  see  he's  excited,'  I  replied;  *but 
why  is  he  so  interested  in  this  woman  ? ' 

'Why?  She  was  fotched  up  'long 
with  him  — children  together.  He 
owned  har  till  he  got  in  the  nine- 
holes  one  day,  and  sold  har  ter  the 
Gin'ral.  I'd  bet  a  pile  the  young  'una 
ar  his'n.  He  knows  har  as  he  do 
the  psa'm  book.  Ha !  ha  I '  and  he 
laughed  his  brutal  laugh,  as,  chucking 
Phyllis  again  under  the  chin,  he  asked, 
< Doan't  he,  gal?' 

She  shrank  away  from  him,  but  said 
nothing. 

*  Doan't  be  squeamy,  gal ;  out  with  it ; 
we'll  think  the  more  on  ye  far't.  Am't 
the  young  'uns  his'n  ?  Didn't  ye  blong 
ter  the  Squire  tiU  he  got  so  d—d  pious 
five  year  ago  ? ' 

^Tes,  master;  I  belonged  to  him; 
Master  Bobert  wus  allers  pious.' 

*•  Tea,  I  knows ;  he  wus  allers  preach- 
in'  pious.  But  didn't  ye  b'long  ter  him 
—ye  knows  what  I  means — till  he  got 
io  d—d  camp-meetin'  pious  five  year 
igof' 

'  Master  Bobert  was  allers  camp-meet- 
in'  pious,'  replied  the  woman,  looking 
down,  and  drawing  her  thin  shawl  more 
okMely  over  her  open  bosom. 

'Well,'  said  Larkin,  'ye  kam't  git 
Bothin'  oBt  o'  har,  bnt  it's  so-— sartin  I 


Ev'ry  hin  says  so ;  and  what  ey'^rj  'un 
says  am't  more'n  a  mile  from  the  truth. 
Jest  look  o'  that  little  'un.  Doan't  ye 
see  the  Squire's  eyes  and  forrerd  thar  ? ' 
and  ho  took  the  little  girl  ronghly  by 
the  arm,  and  turned  her  face  toward 
mine.  The  lower  part  of  her  features 
were  like  her  mother's,  but  her  eyes, 
hair,  and  forehead  were  Preston's  t 

*  Yes,  I  see,'  I  said ;  *  but  you  spoke  of 
two  little  girls ;  where  is  the  other? ' 

'Well,  you  see,  I  bought  'em  both, 
and  the  Gin'ral  give  me  a  bill  o'  sale  on 
'em ;  but  when  we  come  to  look  arter 
the  young  'un  in  the  morain',  she 
wam't  thar.  The  Gin'ral's  'oonum — 
she's  a  'ooman  fur  me — a  hull  team — 
she  makes  him  stan'  round,  /  reckon. 
Well,  she'd  a  likin'  for  the  little  'un,  and 
she  swoore  she  shouldn't  be  sold.  She 
told  me  ter  my  face  she'd  packed  har 
off  whar  I  couldn't  git  har,  nohow ;  and 
she  said  she'd  nuse  the  town,  and  hev 
me  driv'  out  if  I  'tempted  it.' 

'  What  did  you  do  then  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Well,  ye  knows  the  Gin'ral's  a  hon- 
erubble  man;  so,  when  he  seed  his 
'ooman  was  sot  thet  way,  he  throw'd  in 
the  yaller  boy— and  he's  wuth  a  him'red 
more'n  the  gal,  ony  day.  His  mother 
took  on  ter  kill,  'cause  the  Gin'nd'd  sort 
o'  promised  him  ter  har,  and  she'd  been 
a  savin'  up  ter  buy  him.  But  the  Gin'- 
ral's a  honerabble  man,  and  he  didn't 
flinch  a  hair — not  a  hair.  That's  the 
sort  ter  deal  with,  I  say.  I  stuck  fhr 
the  little  gal,  though — 'cause,  ye  see,  I'd 
toMn'  a  likin'  ter  har  myself— she's  the 
pootiest  little  thing  ye  over  seed,  she 
is ;  but  the  Gin'ral  he  said  'twarn't  no 
use,  fur  his  'ooman  would  have  bar  way, 
and  finaUy  I  guv  in,  and  took  another 
bill  o' sale.  And  what  d'ye  think  I  Pd 
no  more'n  got  it  inter  my  pocket,  'fore 
the  Gin'ral^s  'ooman  pulled  out  a  gold 
watch,  two  or  three  diamond  pins,  a 
ring  or  two,  and  some  wimmin's  fixin's, 
and  says  she,  '  See  thar,  MUter  Larkin, 
them's  what  I  got  fur  the  little  gal.  /'€« 
sold  har — sold  har  this  morain',  and 
guv  the  bill  o'  sale ;  and  if  the  Gin'ral 
doan't  cartify  it,   he   woan't  git  no 
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peace,  I  reckon.  I  was  bound  ter  see 
one  on  'em  done  right  bj,  I  was.' 
WeU,  I  told  bar  she  wus  ahead  o'  mj 
time,  and  I  pnt  out  raather  sadden,  I 
did.  A.  'ooman's  the  devil ;  I'd  mther 
trade  with  twenty  men  than  one  'ooman, 
I  swar.' 

When  he  spoke  of  her  child,  the  slave 
woman  burst  into  tears.  Her  emotion 
drowned  the  cariosity  which  had  made 
me  a  patient  listener  to  the  trader's  sto- 
ry, and  recalled  me  to  the  business  in 
band.  With  some  twinges  of  conscience 
for  having  kept  the  wretched  girl  so 
long  on  the  rack,  I  said  to  him,  *•  Well, 
Larkin,  let's  get  through  with  this. 
Kame  your  lowest  price  for  the  lot.' 

*  P'raps  you'd  as  lief  throw  out  the 
boy.  I'll  take  off  three  hundred  fiir 
him.' 

^Ohl  doan't  ye  leab  Ally,  maasa; 
buy  Ally  too,  massa ;  oh  do,  good  mas- 
sa  I '  he  cried,  with  an  expression  of  keen 
agony  such  as  I  had  never  till  then  seen 
in  a  child.  He  was  a  Mikely'  lit- 
tle fellow,  with  a  round,  good-natured 
face,  and  a  bright,  intelligent  eye ;  and 
though  I  presumed  Preston  felt  no 
particular  interest  in  him,  I  thought  of 
his  mother,  depriving  herself  of  sleep 
and  rest  to  save  up  the  price  of  her 
boy,  and  I  said:  *No,  I  have  taken 
a  liking  to  him ;  I'll  take  the  whole  or 
none.' 

*WeU,  then,  seventeen  fifty,  not  a 
dime  less.  Thet's  only  a  hun'red 
profit.' 

*  Will  a  hundred  profit  satisfy  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  bein'  as  you's  a  friend  of  the 
ole  man,  and  I  hain't  had  'em  only  four 
days.' 

I  quietly  sat  down  on  the  bench,  be- 
.side  the  little  girl,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  mine,  and  playing  with  her  small  fin- 
gers in  a  careless  way,  said:  *Well,  I 
will  give  you  a  hundred  profit;  but, 
Larkin,'  and  I  looked  him  directly  in  the 
eye  and  smiled,  *  you  cannot  intend  to 
come  the  Yankee  over  me  I  I  am  one 
of  them  myself,  you  know,  and  under- 
stand such  things.  These  people  oost 
you  twelve  hundred — not  a  mill  more.' 


<The  h— U  they  didi  P'raps  ye 
mean  ter  say  I  lie  ?'  he  replied,  in  an 
excited  tone,  his  face  reddeung  with 
anger. 

*•  No,  I  donl.  I  merely  state  a  fact, 
and  you  know  it.    So  keep  cooL' 

*•  It's  a  d— d  lie,  sir.  I  doan't  keer 
who  says  it,'  he  exclauned,  now  really 
excited. 

'  Come,  come,  my  fine  fellow,'  I  said^ 
rising  and  fadng  him ;  ^  skip  the  hard 
words,  and  don't  get  up  too  much 
steam— it  might  hurt  you,  or  your 
friends: 

'What  d'ye  mean?  Speak  out,  Kr. 
Eirke.  If  ye  doan't  want  ter  buy  'em, 
aay  so,  and  hev  done  with  it'  This 
was  said  in  a  more  moderate  tone.  He 
had  evidently  taken  my  meaning^  and 
feared  he  had  gone  too  far. 

*  I  mean  simply  this.  This  woman  and 
the  children  oost  you  twelve  hundred 
dollars  four  days  ago.  Preston  wants 
them — muMt  have  them — and  he  will  - 
give  thirteen  hundred  for  them,  and  pay 
you  in  a  year,  with  interest ;  that's  alL' 

'Well,  come  now,  Mr.  Kirke,  thet's 
liberal,  am't  it!  S'pose  I  doan't  taka 
it,  what  then?' 

'  Then  Roye,  Struthera  h  Ck>.  will  stop 
your  supplies,  or  Fll  Uop  tkeir*i — that^ 
*babtin','  and  I  laughed  good-humor- 
edly  as  I  said  it. 

*Well,  yer  one  on  'em,  Mr.  Kirke, 
thet's  a  fieict ; '  and  then  he  added,  seri- 
ously, '  but  ye  kam't  mean  to  saddle  ray 
doin's  outer  them.' 

'  Yes,  I  will ;  and  tell  them  they  haye 
you  to  thank  for  it' 

'What,'  and  ho  stmck  his  forehead 
with  his  hand;  'what  a  dangnation 
fool  I  wus  ter  tell  ye  'bout  them ! ' 
.  '  Of  course,  you  were ;  and  a  greater 
one  to  say  you  paid  sixteen  fifty  for  the 
property.  I'd  have  given  fifteen  hun- 
dred for  them  if  you  hJtl  told  the  truth,  i 
But  come,  what  do  you  say ;  are  thej 
Preston's  or  not  ? ' 

'No,  I  kam't  do  it;  kam't  take  Prea- 
ton's  note— 'tain't  wuth  a  hill  o'  beans. 
Give  me  the  money,  and  it's  a  trade.* 

'Preston  is  cranked,  and  cannot  psj 
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the  money  just  now.    T\\  give  yon  my 
note,  if  you  prefer  it' 

*  Payable  in  York,  interest  and  ex- 
change?' 

'Yes.' 

*WeU,  it's  done.  And  now,  d— n 
the  nigs.  Til  never  buy  ary  'nother 
good-lookin'  'nn  as  long's  I  live.' 

'  I  hope  you  won't,'  I  replied,  laugh- 
ing. 

He  then  produced  a  blank  note  and  a 
bin  of  sale,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  pen  and  a  small  ink  bottle,  s^d  to  me : 
'  Thar,  Mr.  Kirke,  ye  fill  up  the  note, 
and  I'll  make  out  the  bill  o'  sale.  I'm 
handy  at  such  doin's.' 

*  Give  me  the  key  of  these  bracelets 
first  Hake  out  the  bill  to  Preston — 
Bobert  Preston,  of  Jones  County.' 

He  handed  me  the  key,  and  I  un- 
locked the  shackles.  *  Now,  Phyllis,'  I 
said,  '  it  is  over.  Go  and  tell  Master 
Bobert.' 

She  rose,  threw  her  arms  wildly 
above  her  head,  and  staggering  weak- 
ly forward,  without  saying  a  word, 
left  the  cabin.  Yelping  and  leaping 
with  joy,  the  yellow  boy  followed 
her;  but  the  little  girl  came  to  me, 
and  looking  up  timidly  in  my  face, 
said :  '  O  massal  Rosey  so  glad  'ou  got 
mammy — Rosey  «9  glad.  Rosey  lub'ou, 
massa— Rosey  lub  -ou  a  heap.'  I  thought 
of  the  little  girl  I  had  left  at  home,  and 
with  a  sudden  impulse  lifted  the  child 
from  the  floor  and  kissed  her.  She  put 
her  little  arms  about  my  neck,  laid  her 
soft  cheek  against  mine,  and  burst  into 
tears.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  much, 
kindness. 

I  filled  out  the  note  and  gave  it  to  the 
trader ;  and,  with  the  biU  of  sale  in  my 
hand,  was  about  to  go  in  search  of 


Preston,  when  he  and  Phyllis  entered 
the  cabin.  I  handed  him  the  document, 
and  glancing  it  over,  he  placed  it  in  his 
pocket  book. 

^Now,  Larkin,'  I  said,  ^this  is  a 
wretched  business;  give  it  up;  there's 
too  much  of  the  man  in  you  for  this  sort 
of  thing.' 

*Well,  p'raps  yer  right,  Mr.  Kirke; 
but  Pm  in  it,  and  I  kam't  git  out ;  but 
it  seems  ter  me  it  tain't  no  wuss  dealin' 
in  'em  then  ownin'  'em.' 

^  I  don't  know.  Is  it  not  a  little  worse 
on  the  man  himself?  Does  it  not  sort 
of  harden  you — blunt  your  better  feel- 
ings, to  be  always  buying  and  selling 
people  that  do  not  want  to  be  bought 
and  sold?' 

'Well,  p'raps  it  do;  it's  a  cussed 
business  ony  how.  But  thar's  my  hand, 
Mr.  Kirke.  Yer  a  gentleman,  I  swar, 
if  ye  hev  come  it  over  me,  hal  ha  I 
How  slick  you  dcHie  it  1  I  likes  ye  the 
better  fur  it;  and  if  Jake  Larkin  kin 
ever  do  ye  a  good  turn,  he'll  do  it  I 
allers  takes  ter  a  man  thet's  smarter  nor 
I  am,  I  do,'  and  he  gave  my  hand  an- 
other of  his  powerful  shakes. 

*  I  thank  you,  Larkin ;  and  if  I  can 
ever  serve  you,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  do  so.' 

'I  doan't  doubt  it,  Mr.  Kirke,  I 
doan't ;  and  PU  call  on  ye,  sure,  if  ye 
ever  kin  do  me  ony  good.  Good-by; 
ye  want  ter  be  with  the  Squire ;  good- 
by  ; '  and  giving  my  hand  another  shake, 
he  left  the  cabin. 

Which  was  the  worse— that  coarse, 
hardened  man,  or  the  institution  which 
had  made  him  what  he  was? 

It  was  many  years  before  the  trader 
and  I  met  again.  When  we  did,  he  kept 
his  word! 
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II. 


BkYTsa  stated  the  course  of  England 
on  the  slaverj  question  and  the  rebel- 
lion, gladly  would  I  rest  h^e ;  bnt,  as  a 
Northern  man,  by  parentage,  birth,  and 
education,  always  devoted  to  the  Union, 
twice  elected  by  Mississippi  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  as  the  ardent 
opponent  of  nullification  and  secession, 
and,  upon  that  very  question^  having 
announced  in  my  first  address,  of  Janu- 
ary, 16S8,  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Government,  by  "owvion,"  if  neces- 
sary, to  suppress  rebellion  or  secession 
by  any  State,  truth  and  justice  compel 
me  to  say,  that  we  of  the  North,  next  to 
England,  are  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  South.  Upon 
a  much  smaller  scale  than  England,  but, 
under  her  flag,  which  was  then  ours, 
and  the  force  of  colonial  tradition,  we 
followed  the  wretched  example  of  Eng- 
land, and  Northern  vessels,  sailing  from 
Northern  ports,  and  owned  by  North- 
ern merchants,  brought  hack  to  our 
shores  from  AfHca  their  living  cargoes. 

Small  numbers  only  of  these  daves 
were  brought  from  their  tropical  Afri- 
can homes  to  the  colder  North,  where 
their  labor  was  unprofitable,  but,  were 
taken  to  the  South,  and  against  their 
earnest  protest,  forced  upon  them.  It 
was  not  the  South  that  engaged  in  the 
African  slave  trade.  It  was  not  the 
South  that  brought  slavery  into  Amer- 
ica. No,  it  was  forced  upon  the  South, 
against  their  protest,  mainly  by  England, 
but  partly,  idso,  by  the  North.  Believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  this  war  was  produced 
by  slavery,  we  should  still  remember  by 
whom  the  slaves  were  imported  here. 

Nor  should  we  forget  how  zealously, 
firom  first  to  last,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware,  in  framing  the  Federal 
Constitution,  sustained  by  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  and  by  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
opposed  the  continuance,  even  for  a 
day,  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  how 


they  were  overborne  by  the  unfortunate 
ooalition  of  the  Eastern  States  with 
Georgia  and  the  Oarcdinas,  legalizing 
the  execrable  traffic  for  twenty  years, 
and  how  fearfully  the  predictions  of 
those  great  prophet  statesmen,  George 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  Lnther  Martin, 
of  Maryland,  have  been  fulfilled,  that 
this  fotal  measure,  by  the  force  of  its 
moral  influence  in  favor  of  slavery,  and 
by  the  rapid  importation  of  negroes 
here,  would  menace  the  peace  and  safe- 
ty of  the  Union. 

Indeed,  when  the  Constitution  was 
framed,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Dela- 
ware, not  only  opposed  the  African 
slave  trade,  but  interdicted  the  inter- 
state slave  trade.  All  these  States  then 
regarded  slavery  as  a  great  evil,  destined 
soon  to  disappear,  and  the  &ilure  to 
adopt  gradual  emancipadon  arose,  mun- 
ly,  from  the  fact,  that  the  majority  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  practical  details  of 
the  measure.  In  Vi^nia,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  George  Mason,  Madison  and 
Monroe,  Marshall  and  St  George  Tuck- 
er, were  all  gradual  emancipationists. 
Even  as  late  as  1880,  the  measure  fiuled, 
only  by  a  single  vote  in  the  Virginia 
State  Convention ;  and  this  year.  West- 
em  Virginia  has  voted  for  manumission 
with  great  unanimity.  Let  ns  then,  as 
a  nation,  do  our  full  duty  on  this  quee- 
tion  to  all  loyal  citizens;  and  the  border 
States,  acting  by  compact  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  will  surely  adopt  the 
system  of  gradual  emancipation  and 
colonization.  The  failure  of  any  State 
to  adopt  the  measure  immediately,  al- 
though greatly  to  be  deplored,  is  no  in- 
dication as  to  what  their  course  will  be 
when  the  rebellion  shall  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  Congress  acted  definitelj 
on  the  subject. 

As  the  North,  next  to  England,  was 
mainly  responsible  for  forcing  slaveiy 
upon  the  South,  honor  demands  that  the 
whole  nation,  as  an  act  of  justice,  and 
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as  a  measure  that  would  greatlj  exalt 
the  character  of  the  conntrj,  should 
bear  any  loss  that  maj  arise  to  loyal 
eitizeus  from  a  change  of  system  in  any 
State.  Indeed,  under  all  the  circnm- 
stances,  the  nation  cannot  afford  to 
leave  all  the  sacrifice,  and  all  the  glorj 
of  such  an  achievement,  to  the  South 
only.  It  will  be  a  grand  historical  fkct 
in  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  must 
adorn  the  annals  of  the  nation. 

I  speak  now  of  the  slaves  of  the  loyaL 
What  course  should  be  pursued  with  the 
slaves  of  rebels,  is  a  very  different  ques- 
tion. As  regards  the  seceded  States,  it 
is  clear,  as  our  army  advances,  that  the 
slaves  of  the  dbloya],  wUed  or  coming 
voluntarilp  within  our  lines,  with  or 
without  previous  proclamation,  neces- 
sarily will  be,  and  ought  to  be  emancipat- 
ed, under  that  clause  of  the  Ck>nstitution 
authorizing  Ck>ngress  to  'make  rules 
oonceming  captures  on  land  and  wa- 
ter,' and  the  law  carrying  that  provi- 
sion into  effect  There  never  has  been 
a  war,  foreign  or  intestine,  in  which 
slaves  coming  within  the  lines  of  an  ar- 
my have  not  been  emancipated.  In  the 
case  of  Rose  vs.  Himly,  2d  Curtis,  8T, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declared  that,  in  case  of  rebellion,  '  bel- 
ligerent rights  may  be  superadded  to 
those  of  sovereignty,^  and  that  we  may 
punish  the  rebels  as  traitors,  or,  treat- 
ing them,  by  land  and  sea,  as  we  now 
do,  as  belligerents^  under  the  war 
power,  which  is  also  a  constitutional 
power,  we  may  enforce  the  same  mili- 
tary contributions,  or  make  the  same 
captures,  as  in  case  of  a  foreign  war. 
Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  our  Con- 
stitution, as  claimed  by  secessionists 
and  anti-coercionists,  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  have  been  a  miserable 
fiiilure,  and  would  have  invited  rebel- 
lion, by  depriving  us  of  the  power  to 
suppress  it  by  all  war  measures  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  nations.  Such  is 
the  law,  ancient  and  modem,  and  the 
uniform  practice  of  nations  in  suppress- 
ing rebellion.  Such  acts  are  not  bUls 
of  attainder,  operating   as  judgments 


without  war  or  capture,  but  the  exer- 
cise by  Congress  of  the  power  expressly 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  applicable, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared,  in 
case  of  rebellion,  to  'make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water.' 
But  this  provision  implies  capture  or 
conquest,  and  the  act  of  Congress  pro- 
poses no  mere  paper  edicts,  which,  with- 
out capture  or  conquest,  can  only 
operate  as  offers  of  conditional  amnesty 
to  rebels,  or  freedom  to  slaves.  This 
great  constitutional  war  power,  as  our 
army  advances,  should  be  clearly  pro^ 
claimed  and  exeretsed,  and  the  slaves  of 
the  disloyal,  used,  as  they  are,  to  supply 
the  means  of  support  to  the  rebel  ar- 
mies, should  be  emancipated,  as  required 
by  Congress,  and  employed,  at  reason- 
able wages,  in  some  useful  labor  in  aid 
of  the  Union  cause.  In  this  way,  the 
rebel  whites  and  masters  must  soon,  to 
a  vast  extent,  leave  the  army,  to  raise 
the  provisions  now  supplied  by  their 
slaves,  and  the  war  thus  much  more 
speedily  be  brought  to  a  successftd 
conclusion.  By  paper  edicts  I  mean 
those  designed  to  operate  as  judgments 
or  sentences,  without  capture  or  con- 
quest, and  not  those  announced  under 
the  acts  of  Congress,  in  advance,  but 
only  to  become  operative  and  consum- 
mated in  the  contingency  of  capture 
or  conquest.  The  unconditional  friends 
of  the  Union  should  not  only  adhere  to 
the  Constitution  as  the  bulwark  of  our 
cause,  but  will  find  in  that  great  instru- 
ment the  most  ample  power  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  It  is  the  rebels  who  are 
striving  to  overthrow  the  Constitution, 
and  we  who  are  resolved  to  maintain 
and  enforce  it,  in  war  and  in  peace,  as 
'  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,'  in  every 
State,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf;  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

It  is  vain  to  deny  the  prejudice  in  the 
North  against  the  negro  race,  constant- 
ly increasing  as  the  numbers  multiply, 
accompanied  by  the  stem  refusal  of  so- 
cial or  political  equality  with  the  negro, 
and  the  serious  apprehension  among 
their  working  classes  of  the  degradation 
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of  labor  by  negro  assodation,  and  the 
redaction  of  wages  to  a  few  cents  a  day 
by  negro  competLtion— all  demonstrat- 
ing, as  a  question  of  interest,  as  well  as 
of  humanity,  that  it  is  best  for  them,  as 
for  us,  that  the  separation,  though  ne- 
cessarily gradual  and  voluntary,  must  be 
complete  and  etemaL 

Wherever  the  vote  of  the  people  of 
any  State  of  the  North  has  been  taken 
on  this  question,  it  has  been  uniformly 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  free  negro  race. 
In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the 
slavery  question  in  Kansas,  when  the 
republicans  acted  alone  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  their  celebrated 
Topeka  constitution,  they  submitted  the 
free  negro  question  to  a  distinct  vote 
of  the  people,  which  was  almost  unani- 
mous for  their  exclusion.  The  recent 
similar  overwhelming  vote,  to  the  same 
effect,  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  is  an- 
other clear  test  of  the  present  sentiment 
of  the  nation.  That  sentiment  is  this : 
that  the  negro,  although  to  be  regarded 
as  a  man,  and  treated  with  humanity, 
belongs,  as  they  believe,  to  an  inferior 
race,  communion  or  association  with 
whom  is  not  desired  by  the  whites. 
Those  who  regard  the  slavery  question 
as  the  only,  or  the  principal  difficulty, 
are  greatly  mistaken.  The  negro  ques- 
tion is  far  deeper.  It  is  not  slavery,  as 
a  mere  political  institution,  that  is  sus- 
tained in  the  South,  but  the  greater 
question  of  the  intermingling  and  equal- 
ity of  races.  In  this  aspect,  it  is  far 
more  a  question  of  race  than  of  slavery. 
If,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Homans, 
the  white  race  were  enslaved  here,  the 
institution  would  instantly  disappear. 
Among  the  many  millions  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  South,  less  than  a  tenth  are 
slaveholders.  Why,  then,  is  it,  that 
the  non-slaveholding  masses  there  sup* 
port  the  institution  ?  It  is  the  instinct, 
the  sentiment,  the  prejudice,  if  you 
please,  of  race,  almost  universd  and  un- 
alterable. It  is  the  fear  that  if  the  slaves 
of  the  South  were  emancipated,  the 
non-^veholding  whites  would  be  sunk 
down  to  their  level.    But  let  the  non- 


slaveholders  of  the  South  know  thai 
colonization  abroad  would  oertainly  ac- 
company gradual  emancipation,  and 
they  would  support  the  measure.  They 
do  not  wish  the  Africans  among  them ; 
but  if  that  must  be  the  case,  then  they 
desire  them  to  remain  as  slaves,  and  not 
to  be  raised  to  their  own  condition  as 
freemen,  to  degrade  labor  and  reduce  its 
wages,  as  they  believe.  Abolition  alonoi 
touches  then  merely  the  surface  of  this 
question.  It  lies  far  deeper,  in  the  an- 
tagonism of  race,  and  the  laws  of  nar 
ture.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  union 
of  sentiment  between  the  masses.  North 
and  South,  both  opposing  the  introdao- 
tion  of  free  blacks. 

Should  the  slaves  be  gradually  manur 
mitted  and  colonized  abroad  witb  their 
consent,  and  the  North  be  thereafter 
reproached  with  aiding  to  force  slavey 
upon  the  South,  we  could  then  truly  say, 
that  we  had  finally  freely  united  with 
the  South  in  expending  our  treasure  to 
remove  the  evil.  The  offence  of  our 
forefiathers  would  then  be  gloriously  re- 
deemed by  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
their  children,  and  made  instrumental 
in  carrying  commerce,  civilization,  and 
Christianity  to  the  benighted  regions  of 
Africa.  Nor  should  the  colonization  be 
confined  to  Africa,  but  extended  to 
*  Mexico,  Central  and  Southern  Amer- 
ica\(as  proposed  in  my  Texas  letter  of 
the  8th  January,  1844),  and  to  the  West 
Indies,  or  such  other  homes  as  might  be 
preferred  by  the  negro  race. 

From  my  youth  upward,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  whether  re* 
siding  Nortli  or  South,  whether  in  public 
or  in  private  life,  I  have  ever  supported 
gradual  emancipation,  accompanied  by 
colonization,  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  evil  of  slavery.  In  my  Texas  letter, 
just  referred  to,  published  at  its  date 
over  my  signature,  being  then  a  senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing opinions  on  this  great  ques- 
tion: 

*  Again  the  question  is  asked,  is  sla- 
very never  to  disappear  from  the  Union  f 
This  is  a  startling  and  momentous  ques- 
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tion,  bat  the  answer  is  easy  and  the 
proof  is  dear — it  toill  ewrtainly  dUap- 
pear  \f  Texas  ia  reannexed  to  the  Union, 
not  by  abolition,  but  in  spite  of  all  its 
frenzy,  slowly  and  gradually,  by  diffu- 
sion, as  it  has  thus  nearly  receded  from 
several  of  the  more  Northern  of  the 
fllaveholding  States,  and  as  it  will  cer- 
tainly continue  more  rapidly  to  recede 
by  the  reannexation  of  Texas,  into  Mex- 
ieo  and  Central  and  Southern  America, 
Providence  *  ♦  *  thus  will 
open  Texas  as  a  safety-valve,  into  and 
through  which  slavery  will  slowly  and 
gradually  recede,  and  finally  disappear 
into  the  boundless  regions  of  Mexico, 
and  Oentral  and  Southern  America. 
Beyond  the  Del  Norte  slavery  will  not 
pass;  not  only  because  it  is  forbidden 
by  law,  but  because  the  colored  races 
there  preponderate  in  the  ratio  of  ten 
to  one  over  the  whites,  and  holding,  as 
they  do,  the  government  and  most  of 
the  offices  in  their  own  possession,  they 
will  never  permit  the  enslavement  of 
any  portion  of  the  colored  race,  which 
makes  and  executes  the  laws  of  the 
country.  In  Bradford's  Atlas  the  facts 
are  given  as  follows : 

'  Mexico,  area  1,690,000  square  miles ; 
population  eight  millions,  one  sixth 
white,  and  all  the  rest  Indians,  Afri- 
cans, Mulattoes,  Zambos,  and  other  col- 
ored races.  Oentral  America,  area 
186,000  square  miles ;  population  nearly 
two  millions,  one  sixth  white,  and  the 
rest  Negroes,  Zambos,  and  other  colored 
races.  South  America,  area  6,500,000 
square  miles;  population  fourteen  mil- 
lions, one  million  white,  four  mUions 
Indians,  and  the  remainder,  being  nine 

.  millions,  blacks  and  other  colored  races. 
The  outlet  for  our  negro  race  through 
this  vast  region  can  never  be  opened 
but  by  the  reannexation  of  Texas ;  but, 
in  that  event,  there,  in  that  extensive 
oonntry,  bordering  on  our  negro  popula- 
tion, and  four  times  greater  in  area  than 
the  whole  Union,  with  a  sparse  popula- 
tion of  but  three  to  the  square  mile, 
where  nine  tenths  of  the  people  are  of 

the  colored  races— there,  upon  that  fer- 


tile soil,  and  in  that  delicious  dimate, 
80  admirably  adapted  to  the  negro  race, 
as  all  experience  has  now  dearly  shown, 
the  free  black  would  find  a  home. 
There,  also,  as  the  slates,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  from  the  density  of  population  and 
other  causes,  are  emancipated,  they  will 
disappear,  from  time  to  time,  west  of  the 
Del  Norte,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  and  among  a  race  of  their  own 
color  will  be  diffused  through  this  vast 
region,  where  they  will  not  be  a  (2^ 
graded  caste,  and  where,  as  to  dimate 
and  social  and  moral  condition,  and  all 
the  hopes  and  comforts  of  life,  they  can 
occupy,  amid  equals,  a  position  they  can 
never  attain  in  any  part  of  thb  Union.' 

This,  it  is  true,  was  a  slow  process, 
but  it  was  peaceful,  progressive,  and 
certain,  especially  when  Texas  should 
have  been  checkered  by  railroads,  and 
her  system  connected  with  that  of  the 
South  and  of  Mexico.  I  desired  then, 
however,  to  accelerate  this  action,  by 
making  it  a  part  of  the  compact  of  Texas 
with  the  Federal  Government,  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  her  public  lands, 
exceeding  two  hundred  millions  of  acres, 
should  be  devoted  in  aid  of  the  coloniza- 
tion described  in  this  extract.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  was  adopted  of  State  ac- 
tion by  irrevocable  compact  with  the 
Federal  Government,  by  which,  provi- 
sion therein  was  made  for  abolishing 
slavery  in  all  such  States  north  of  a  cer- 
tain parallel  of  latitude  (embracing  a 
territory  larger  than  New  England),  as 
might  be  thereafter  admitted  by  subdi- 
vision of  the  State  of  Texas.  The  power 
of  action  on  this  subject,  by  compact  of 
a  State  with  the  General  Government^ 
was  then  clearly  established,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  repeated  previous  acta 
of  Congress,  then  cited  by  me.  The 
doctrine  rests  upon  the  demental  prin- 
ciple of  the  combined  authority  of  the 
nation,  and  a  State,  acting  by  compact 
within  its  limits. 

It  being  dearly  our  interest  and  duty 
to  adopt  this  system  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation in  the  loyal  States,  with  coloni- 
zation abroad,  aided  by  Oongress,  the 
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oonstitutional  power  being  nnqnestion- 
able,  and  the  expense  comparatively 
small  (less  than  a  few  months^  cost  of 
the  war,)  it  is  a  signal  mark  of  that  spe- 
cial Providence,  which  has  so  often 
shielded  our  beloved  country  from  im- 
minent peril,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  8tates  should  have  recommend- 
ed, and  Congress  should  have  adopted, 
by  so  lai'ge  a  minority,  this  very  system^ 
by  which  slavery  might  soon  disappear, 
at  least  from  the  border  States.  In  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  for  gradual  eman- 
cipation and  colonization,  so  much  of 
the  overture  as  embraced  colonization 
might  and  should  be  extended  to  the 
North,  as  well  as  the  South,  so  as,  with 
their  consent,  to  colonize  beyond  our 
limits  the  free  blacks  of  every  State, 

In  a  former  letter,  published  over  my 
signature,  of  the  80th  September,  1856, 
called  ^  Ah  Appeal  fob  the  Union,^  I 
said :  '  /  h<we  necer  believed  in  a  peaee- 
cMe  ditsoliition  of  the  Union,  *  * 
No ;  it  will  he  tear^  civil  war,  of  all 
others  the  most  sanguinary  and  fero- 
cious, *  "^  It  will  he  marked  *  * 
by  frowning  fortresses^  by  opposing  hat- 
terieSf  by  gleaming  sabres^  by  hristUng 
bayonets^  by  the  tramp  of  contending 
armies^  by  towns  and  cities  sacked  and 
pillagedj  by  dwellings  given  to  the 
flames,  and  fields  laid  waste  and  deso- 
late. It  will  be  a  second  fall  of  man- 
hind;  and  while  we  shall  he  performing 
here  the  bloody  drama  of  a  nation's  sui- 
eide^from  the  thbones  of  Ecbopb  wiU 
arise  the  exulting  shouts  of  despots,  and 
upon  their  gloomy  banners  shaU  be  in- 
sertbed,  as,  they  believe,  never  to  be 
^gfoiced,  their  motto,  Man  is  inoapablb 
OF  sBLF-GovERNsiENT.^  Alluding  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  discussion,  I  then 
also  said :  ^Isee,  too,  what,  in  this  prob- 
able crisis  of  my  country^s  destiny,  it  is 
my  duty  again  to  repeat  from  my  Texas 
letter:  *  ♦  Thb  Afbioan  bage,  ^ra^ 
tiaUy  disappearing  from  our  borders, 
pasting,  in  part,  out  of  our  limits  to 
MeoDieo,  and  Central  cmd  Southern 
America,  and  in  part  returning  to  the 
tikores  of  their  ancestors,  there,  it  is 


hoped,  to  carry  Christianity,  cknUsa^ 
tion,  and  freedom  throughout  the  be- 
nighted regions  qf  the  sons  of  EdmJ 
My  views,  then,  of  1844,  were  thus  dis- 
tinctly reiterated  in  1856,  in  favor  of  the 
gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  accom- 
panied by  colonization. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  view  of  the  limited  appropriation  by 
Congress,  and  the  economy  of  tihort 
voyages,  has  recommended  one  of  the 
great  interoceanic  routes  through  the 
American  isthmus  fur  a  new  negro  col- 
ony. It  is  a  great  object  to  secm-e  the 
control  of  this  isthmus  by  a  friendly 
race,  bom  on  our  soil,  and  the  selecdoa 
corresponds  with  the  views  expressed 
in  my  Texas  letter  of  1844.  As,  how- 
ever, the  negroes  can  only  be  colonized 
by  their  own  consent,  we  should  there- 
fore, and  as  an  act  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice, open  all  suitable  homes  abroad  for 
their  free  choice.  After  much  reflection, 
I  think  it  is  their  interest  and  ours 
(when  the  nation  shall  make  large  and 
adequate  appropriations),  mainly  to  seek 
Dberia  as  a  permanent  home,  establish- 
ing there,  among  their  own  race,  and  in 
the  land  of  their  ancestors,  a  great  re- 
public. Liberia  has  already  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  She  has  reclaimed  from 
barbarism,  for  civilization,  Christianity, 
liberty,  and  the  English  language,  700 
miles  of  the  coast,  running  far  into  the 
interior,  reaching  a  high,  healthy,  well 
watered,  rich,  and  beautiful  country. 
She  has  already  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized 800,000  native  Africans,  and 
brought  them  into  willing  obedience  to 
her  government  As  her  power  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  and  into  the  inte- 
rior, she  may  soon  extinguish  the  slave 
trade.  This  would  relieve  our  squadron, 
stationed  by  treaty  on  the  African  coast 
to  suppress  that  trafiSo,  and  leave  the 
large  sums,  annuaUy  expended  by  Con- 
gress for  that  pui-pose,  to  be  applied  ia 
further  aid  of  the  cause  of  colonization. 

Providence,  for  several  centuries,  has 
mysteriously  connected  our  destiny  with 
that  of  tiie  African  race.   This  rebellioa 
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deyelopes  that  purpose ;  the  ciyni2ation 
of  that  race  here,  and  their  transfer  to 
the  land  of  their  fiithers,  carrying  with 
them  onr  language,  laws,  religion,  and 
free  institntions,  i^eemed  from  the 
corse  of  slavery.  Now,  indeed,  we  see 
the  approaching  falfilment  of  prophecy, 
when  '£thiopia  shi^  stretch  forth  her 
hands  onto  God.'  We  have  jost  estab- 
lished commercial  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Dberia,  and,  in  separating 
fh>m  the  race  here,  let  ns  do  them  am- 
ple jastioe.  Let  ns  purchase  for  Liberia 
(which  can  be  done  for  a  small  sum), 
the  great  adjacent  coast  and  interior  of 
Africa,  and  thus  eventnally  evangelize 
and  civilize  that  whole  region.  Liberia 
would  thus  expand  and  become  the 
great  Afirio-American  republic,  and  the 
dominant  nation  of  that  immense  conti- 
nent Commerce,  the  first  great  mis- 
sionary—like St.  John  in  the  wUdemess, 
preceding  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer — 
would  penetrate  that  dark  region,  and 
the  execrable  trade  in  human  beings, 
give  way  to  the  interchange  of  products 
and  manufactures. 

The  We$tfMniUr  Beview  has  said, 
'The  Americans  are  planting  free  ne- 
groes on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  a  greater 
event,  probably,  in  its  consequences, 
than  any  that  has  occurred  since  Co- 
lumbus set  sail  for  the  New  World.*  Let 
ns  now  adopt  gradual  emancipation,  and 
the  colonization  of  Africa,  and  the  voy- 
age of  the  great  discoverer  will  have 
given  civilization  and  Christianity  to 
two  continents,  and  eventually,  we 
trust,  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  aU  man- 
kind. 

The  divers  products  and  &brics  of 
Africa  and  of  our  Union  invite  recip- 
rocal commerce.  We  want  her  gold, 
ooffee,  ivory,  dyestuf^  and  numerous 
raw  materials  of  manufiactures ;  and  she 
wishes  our  fabrics,  engmes,  agricultural 
implements,  breadstuffii,  and  provisions. 
The  trade  will  give  immense  and  profit- 
able employment  to  our  shipping.  From 
tiie  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red 
aeft  and  the  Indian  ocean,  Africa  is 
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tropical  or  semi-tropical.  Bhe  has  most 
of  the  products  of  the  East  and  West 
Lidies.  Bhe  can  produce  cheaper  and 
better  cotton  than  any  other  region,  ex- 
cept our  Southern  States,  to  which,  from 
their  fertile  soil,  and  climate  favored  by 
the  Qulf  Stream,  free  white  labor  will 
eventually  give  us,  substantially,  a  mo- 
nopoly of  that  great  staple.  She  equals 
any  country  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
ooffee,  and  cocoa.  In  palm  oil  and  ivory 
she  has  almost  a  monopoly.  Of  spices, 
she  has  the  dove,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
cinnamon.  Of  dyes  and  dyewoods,  she 
has  indigo,  camwood,  barwood,  and  the 
materials  for  the  best  blue,  brown,  red, 
and  yellow  colors.  In  nuts,  she  has  the 
palm,  the  ground,  the  cocoa,  and  the 
castor.  In  gums,  she  has  the  copal, 
Senegal,  mastic,  India  rubber,  and  gutta 
percha.  In  fruits,  she  has  the  orange, 
lime,  lemon,  citron,  tamarind,  papaw, 
banana,  fig,  grape,  date,  pineapple,  gua- 
va,  and  plantain.  In  vegetables,  she  has 
the  yam,  cassado,  tan  yan,  and  sweet 
potato.  She  has  beeswax  and  honey, 
and  most  valuable  skins  and  furs.  In 
woods,  she  has  the  ebony,  mangrove, 
silver  tree,  teak,  unevah,  lignumvitsa, 
rosewood,  and  mahogany.  She  has 
birds  with  the  sweetest  notes  and 
brightest  plumage,  and  fish  and  animals 
in  the  greatest  variety.  There  are  the 
giant  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopot- 
amus. There  the  lordly  lion  roams,  the 
monarch  of  his  native  forest,  as  if  con- 
scious of  fnrmshing  robes  for  royalty 
and  symbolizing  the  fiag  of  a  great  na- 
tion. Where  animals  of  such  sagacity, 
courage,  power,  and  majesty  are  found, 
why  should  not  man  be  great  also  9  Our 
ancestors,  the  Britons,  were  once  sav- 
ages; so  were  our  Celtic  and  Saxon 
forefathers,  and  most  of  them  were 
slaves.  What  are  theur  descendants 
now?  Let  Shakespeare,  Newton,  Fox, 
Burke,  Pitt,  Peel,  Washington,  Wel- 
lington, Fnmklin  and  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son and  Jefferson,  the  Adamses,  Web- 
ster, Clay,  and  Jackson  answer  the 
question.  I  am  hopeftd  of  complete 
success;  but  whatever  the  result  may 
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be,  we  owe  to  oonelYes,  to  our  moral 
and  material  progress,  bat,  above  aU,  to 
the  down-trodden  race  so  long  enslaved 
among  ns,  to  make  the  great  experi- 
ment. If  we  succeed,  it  will  be  a  mon* 
ttment  to  onr  glory,  that  will  endure 
when  time  shall  have  crumbled  the 
pyramids.  If  we  fail,  it  will  have  been 
a  noble  effort  in  the  cause  of  jusdoe  and 
humanity.  Here,  with  the  sentiment 
almost  universal  against  the  negro 
race,  indicated  by  the  votes  and  acts 
of  all  sections,  and  their  exdusion  eve- 
rywhere, North  and  South,  practically, 
from  all  social  or  political  equality  with 
the  whites,  they  can  never  have  among 
us  any  of  those  hopes,  aspirations,  ener- 
gy, or  opportunities,  enabling  them  to 
test  their  capacity  ifbr  great  improve- 
ment. It  is  only  where  thej  shall  be 
equals  among  equals,  that  they  can  ever 
attain  high  elevation.  I  take  the  facts 
as  they  are,  and  know  that  this  preju- 
dice of  race  here  is  ineradicable.  In 
making  the  vain  and  hopeless  eflBort  to 
change  it,  we  sacrifice  to  an  impractica- 
ble idea  our  own  good,  and  that  of  the 
race  wliose  welfare  we  seek  to  promote. 
Oolonization  has  heretofore  been  op- 
posed by  many,  because  they  believed  it 
hostile  to  manumission ;  but  now,  when 
emancipation  is  proposed,  with  appropri- 
ations to  enable  the  manumitted  to 
choose  freely  between  remaining  here 
and  homes  elsewhere  why  should  such 
a  system  encounter  any  hostility  9  Es- 
pecially, when  millions  will  vote  for 
emancipation,  if  connected  with  volun- 
tary oolonization,  why  continue  to  op- 
pose it  ?  "What  objection  is  there  to  fur- 
nishing the  means  to  enable  the  free  or 
forced  blacks  to  remain  or  to  emigrate, 
,and  why  should  any  of  their  Mends 
wish  to  deprive  them  of  such  a  privi- 
lege) Opposition  springs  also  tram 
confounding  the  border  with  the  se- 
ceded States — ^the  slaves  of  the  loyal 
with  those  of  the  didoyal,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  war ;  but  the  quesUoos  are 
different  and  independent. 

On  this  subject  of  what  is  oaDed 
abroad  the  prejudice  of  color,  the  North 


has  been  oensnr^  even  by  many  of  oar 
best  friends.  But  it  is  impoenble  for 
Europe,  where  the  AfHoan  race  are  no^ 
and  never  have  been,  either  as  slaves  or 
freemen,  to  solve  for  us  this  most  diffi- 
cult problem  of  the  social  equality  of  the 
white  and  black  races.  Where  marriage 
between  them  is  unknown,  such  social 
equality  cannot  exist  Europe  has  an 
idea  and  a  theory,  but  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  su^ect.  We  have  tbe 
facts  and  experience.  Efforts  have  been 
made  here  for  a  century  to  establish 
this  social  equality,  but  the  failure  is 
complete.  New  En^and  has  devoted 
years  of  toil  and  thousands  of  dollars  to 
accomplish  this  object,  and  the  Quakera, 
and  Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Bodety, 
spared  neither  time  nor  money.  States- 
men, philanthropists,  and  Ghristians  have 
labored  for  years  In  the  cause,  but  the 
case  grows  worse  with  each  succeeding 
census.  State  after  State,  including  now 
a  large  migority,  forbid  their  introdue- 
tion.  The  repugnance  is  invincible,  and 
the  census  of  1840  (as  shown  by  the  ta- 
bles annexed  to  my  Texas  letter  of  Jan- 
uary, 1844)  proved  that  one  sixth  of  the 
negroes  of  the  North  are  supported  by 
taxation  of  the  whites— a  sum  whidi 
would  soon  colonize  them  alL  The  free 
negroes,  regarded  here  as  an  inferior 
caste,  have  no  adequate  motive  for  in- 
dustry or  exertion.  Each  year,  as  their 
numbers  augment,  intensifies  the  pr^n- 
dice,  invites  collision  in  various  par- 
soits,  with  competition  for  wages,  and 
renders  colonizati<m  more  necessary. 
We  must  not  any  longer  keep  the  free 
negro  here  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  or 
mix  the  races,  as  chemical  ingredients 
in  a  laboratory,  for  the  edification  o# 
experim^it^l  philoaoph^^  Sueh  «n- 
piriciam  as  re^u^s  the  negro  race,  after 
oar  repeated  fiuluree,  is  cruel  and  unjust 
We  have  made  the  trial  here  for  neariy 
a  century,  and  the  race  continues  to  re- 
trograde. Compare  their  progress  and 
condition  in  America  and  Liberia,  and 
what  friend  of  the  race  or  of  humanity 
ean  desire  to  retain  them  among  nst 
The  voice  of  nature  and  of  expoienee 
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prodaima,  that  America  is  our  home 
and  Africa  is  theirs ;  and  let  as,  in  a 
spirit  of  true  kindness  and  s/mpathj 
for  them,  obe j  the  mandate. 

There  will  soon  be  a  great  change 
among  the  free  blacks  on  this  subject. 
When  Liberia  shall  expand  and  become  a 
considerable  power — when  she  shall  have 
great  marts  of  commerce,  and  her  flag 
ahall  float  in  our  harbors — when  the 
Messages  of  her  President,  the  reports 
of  her  Cabinet,  the  debates  in  her  Oon« 
gress  shall  be  read  here,  her  ministers 
and  consuls  be  foond  among  us,  and  the 
ambition  of  her  race  shall  thus  be 
aroused,  we  shall  probably  have  as  great 
a  negro  exodus  from  our  country  to 
Africa,  as  there  ever  was  from  Europe 
to  America. 

When  the  gold  so  profusely  scattered 
througli  Africa  shall  reach  our  shores, 
as  also  her  rich  and  varied  products, 
when  our  reciprocal  commerce  shall  be 
oonnted  by  millions  of  doUars,  the  home 
of  their  ancestors  will  present  irresistible 
attractions  to  the  negro  race.  Ceasing 
to  be  menials  and  inferiors,  they  will 
then  go  where  they  will  be  welcomed 
as  citizens  and  rulers  of  a  great  repub- 
lic. They  will  go  where  they  govern 
themselves,  and  not  where  they  are 
governed  or  enslaved  by  others.  They 
will  go  where  they  give  all  the  votes, 
and  hold  all  the  offices,  and  not  where 
their  exclusion  is  complete.  They  will 
go  where  the  flag,  the  army,  and  navy, 
and  government  are  theirs — antl  theirs 
also  the  social  position— equals  among 
equals,  peers  among  peers.  This  they 
can  never  attain  here:  indeed,  they 
will  continue  to  retrograde,  and  become 
a  mere  element  of  social  and  political 
agitation.  The  complete  success  of  Li- 
beria must  extingubh  African  slavery, 
here,  and  throughout  the  world.  Emi- 
gration there,  is  the  true  interest  and 
destiny  of  the  negro  race.  Let  us  aid 
them  to  fulfil  it  This  is  alike  our  inter- 
est and  our  duty.    If  they  have  been 


wronged  here,  let  us  pave  their  way 
with  kindness  and  with  gold  on  their 
return  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
Let  us  aid  them  in  building  up  there  a 
great  nation,  which  will  call  us  blessed. 
Let  the  curse  of  slavery  be  forgotten,  in 
the  prosperous  career  of  a  great  and 
free  Afric- American  republic.  Bom  on 
our  soil,  let  them  transfer  our  language 
and  institutions  to  Africa.  Our  material 
progress  has  been  marvellous ;  but  such 
an  act,  on  our  part,  would  indicate  a 
moral  advance^  that  would  greatly  exalt 
us  among  nations.  Every  dollar  thus 
expended,  would  come  back  to  us  with 
compound  interest,  giving  us  also  that 
which  money  cannot  purchase,  the 
consolation  of  good  deeds,  the  favor 
of  Heaven,  and  the  blessing  of  man- 
kind. 

I  have  stated  that  so  much  of  the 
overture  made  by  Congress  to  the 
States,  as  regards  appropriations  for 
coloniziDg  abroad  their  free  blacks, 
should  be  extended  to  the  free,  as 
well  as  the  slave  States.  Among  the  al- 
leged evils  of  emancipation  apprehended 
at  the  North,  is  the  belief  that  this  pol- 
icy would  fill  the  free  States  with  man- 
umitted slaves.  But,  by  extending  the 
proposed  compacts,  so  far  as  regards 
colonization,  to  the  free  as  well  as 
the  slave  States,  this  result  would  not 
only  be  arrested,  but  the  number  of  free 
blacks  in  the  North,  as  well  as  the 
South,  would  soon  be  greatly  diminish- 
ed. The  brutal  assaults  lately  made  by 
mobs  on  unofilbnding  blacks  in  some  of 
the  free  States  is  truly  disgraceful.  It 
is,  however,  a  warning  of  the  &tal  con- 
sequences of  retaining  the  free  blacks  in 
the  North,  especially  when,  from  in- 
creasing density  of  population,  or  other 
causes,  the  struggle  for  subsistence,  and 
competition  for  work  and  wages,  be- 
tween whites  and  negroes,  should  be- 
come general.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
surely  no  friend  of  the  negro  race  would 
persuade  them  to  remain  here. 


Kom— TbU  was  printed  befbra  the  Pr«Bld«iit*a  gamxttpttlon  prodamfttton,  but  is  not  lioetUe  to  It, 
wben  MOomiMDied  by  capture  or  conqoeet 
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THE     WOLF     HUNT. 

AiB — '  Una  DiAa  bonita  j  bermosa.' 

Ws  will  ride  to  the  wolf  hunt  together, 

Where  thouBands  must  yield  up  their  breath, 
By  the  night,  by  the  light^in  all  weather ! 
Then  horrah  for  the  wild  hont  of  death  I 
Where  the  deep  cannon  bays  for  oor  beagle, 

Over  mountain  and  valley  we  come. 
While  the  death-fife  now  screams  like  an  eagle 
To  the  roll 
and  the  roll 
and  the  roll 

and  the  roll  of  the  drum. 

Fatherland  I — ^how  the  wild  beasts  are  yelling  t 
Blood  drips  from  each  ravenous  month ; 

Blood  of  brothers,  each  torn  from  his  dwelling 
By  the  wild,  hungry  wolves  of  the  South. 
CnoBUS — Where  the  deep  cannon  bays  for  our  beagle,  ko. 

Let  them  rave  I  for  our  rifles  are  ready ; 

Let  them  howl !  for  our  sabres  are  keen ; 
And  the  nerve  of  the  hunter  is  steady 

When  the  track  of  the  w^re-wolf  is  seen. 
Ohobus— Where  the  deep  cannon  bays  for  our  beagle,  &c. 

Yes,  the  foul  wolves  have  been  o'er  the  border, 
But  the  fields  were  piled  high  with  their  slain, 

Till  we  drove  them,  in  frantic  disorder. 
To  their  dark  home  of  hunger  again. 
Ohortts— Where  the  deep  cannon  bays  for  our  beagle,  Ac. 

So  we'll  ride  to  the  wolf  hunt  together, 
Where  the  buUet  stops  many  a  breath. 
By  the  night,  by  the  light— in  all  weather, 

To  the  wild  Northern  wolf  hunt  of  deatii. 
Where  the  deep  cannon  bays  for  our  beagle, 

Over  mountain  and  valley  we  come ; 
While  the  death-fife  now  screams  like  an  eagle 
To  the  roll 
and  the  roll 
and  the  roll 

and  the  roll  of  the  dmm. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  NATURE. 


Anoiro  the  many  marvelloas  myths 
<rf  antiquity,  I  know  of  none  more  di- 
rectly applicable  to  Man  and  Art  than 
that  of  the  great  struggle  between  An- 
t»us  the  Earth-bom  and  Hercules. 

Lifted  on  high  by  brute  force,  Antaus 
is  stifled ;  but  falling  and  touching  Earth, 
he  rerives.  Man,  borne  by  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  circumstance,  may  become 
false,  fHvolous,  and  weak :  his  Art  may 
dwindle  to  mere  imitation,  his  Poetry 
torn  to  wailing  and  conyulsions:  but 
let  him  once  fall  back  to  Nature— to  the 
all-cherishing  Earth,  the  Mother  of  Beau- 
ty—and  all  his  Works  and  Songs  become 
as  seas,  rivers,  green  leaves,  and  the 
music  of  birds. 

We  have  too  long  needed  the  touch 
of  ft'esh  and  holy  Earth.  Too  long  has 
our  love  of  picture  and  poem,  and  of  all 
that  the  glorious  impulse  to  ereatsin 
beauty  achieves,  been  fickle  as  the  wind ; 
based  on  discordant  fancies  and  distort- 
ed tradition.  Symbolism  in  art,  at  pres- 
ent means  only  an  arbitrary  and  puerile 
substitution  of  one  object  or  caprice  for 
another.  The  most  successful  poetic  sim- 
ile is  often  as  thoroughly  convention- 
al, and  consequently  as  perishable,  as 
possible.  In  short,  we  are  not  in  an  age 
when  there  is  one  poetry  alike  for  all 
men ;  when  the  artist  and  bard  are  truly 
great  and  honored,  and  their  works  re- 
garded as  the  Best  that  man  can  do. 
The  few  who  comprehend  this  in  all  its 
sad  significance  look  from  their  towers 
tearfully  forth  into  the  dark  night,  and 
wwl,  '  Great  Pan  is  dead  I ' 

But  he  is  not  dead,  nor  sleepeth.  He 
will  yet  return  in  that  awfiil  dawn  of 
the  day  which  will  know  no  end.  Al- 
ready faint  gleams  of  its  glory  gild  the 
steep  hills,  the  high  places,  and  the 
groves  sacred  of  old  to  the  Starry  Queen, 
and  a  reviving  breath  sweeps  from  the 
blue  sea,  calling  up  in  ruined  fane,  and 
on  the  green  turf  where  once  stood  tem- 
ples in  the  olden  time,  fresh  ideals  of 


those  forms  of  ineffable  beauty,  faun 
and  fay,  bom  of  the  primeval  myth. 
There  is  already  a  <|uivering  in  the  an- 
cient graves,  and  strange  lights  flicker 
over  the  mighty  stones  consecrated  by 
tradition  to  incantations,  not  of  morbid 
fears,  but  of  the  strong  and  beautiful  in 
nature.  For  in  the  Utilitarianigm,  in  the 
steam  and  machinery  of  *  this  age  with- 
out faith,'  I  see  the  first  necessary  step 
of  a  return  to  real  needs,  solid  facts,  and 
natural  laws.^  It  is  the  first  part  of  the 
doing  away  with  rococo  sentimentalisma, 
mediesval  tatters,  and  all  wretched  and 
ragged  remainders  and  reminders  of 
states  of  society  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  our  present  needs.  And 
it  will  be  a  revival,  not  of  the  ancient 
adoration  of  Nature  as  a  mythology  and 
a  superstition,  but  as  a  heartfelt  love  of 
all  that  is  beautifhl,  and  joyous,  and 
healthy  in  itself.  Then  the  gods  will 
indeed  retum  and  live  again  among  us ; 
not  as  literal  beings,  however,  but  as 
blessings  in  all  that  is  best  for  man. 
Nor  will  *  Romance '  be  wanting — ^that 
influence  which  the  age,  without  defin- 
ing, still  declares  is  essential  to  poetry. 
In  Science,  in  Humanity,  and  in  perfect- 
ing human  ties  and  interests  by  the  in- 
fluence of  love,  there  exists  a  romance 
which  is  ezquisitdy  fascinating,  and 
which  lends  itself  to  tenderer  and  more 
graoefhl  dreams  than  Trouveur  or  Min- 
nesinger of  any  age  ever  knew— dreams 
the  more  delightftd  because  they  wQl 
not  fade  away  with  the  mists  of  morn- 
ing, but  be  fulfilled  in  clear  sunlight, 
line  by  line,  before  man. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  what  I  have 
here  asserted  of  this  tendency  toward 
the  Real  in  modem  literature  and  art. 
Within  twenty,  nay,  within  ten  years, 
men  of  genius  have  abandoned  the  Su- 
pernatural and  the  Gothic  as  affording 
fit  themes  for  creative  efforts.  That  un- 
fortunate creature  the  Ghost— especially 
the  Ghost  in  Amior— as  well  as  the  His- 
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torical  or  Sensational  personages  who  live 
only  in  the  superlative— are  at  present 
in  general  demand  only  hy  that  harmless 
class  who  read  *  for  entertainment,'  and 
even  they  are  beginning  to  nngratefnlly 
mock  their  old  friends.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee  that  the  Romance  so  dear  to 
the  last  generation  will  soon  become  the 
ezclnsive  heritage  of  the  vulgar.  Mean- 
while, genial  sketches  of  fresh,  nnafifect- 
ed  Nature,  draughts  from  real  life,  are 
beginning  to  be  loved  with  keen  zest. 
What  novels  are  so  successful  as  those 
in  which  the  writer  has  truthfully  mir- 
rored the  heart  or  the  home?  What 
pictures  are  so  loved  as  those  which  set 
before  us  the  Eeal,  or,  rather,  the  Ideal 
in  its  true  meaning — tiiat  of  Uie  perfect- 
ed essence  of  the  Heal  ? 

When  this  tendency  shall  have  fairly 
placed  man  on  the  right  road— when  we 
shall  have  learned  to  follow  and  set 
forth  Nature  as  she  is,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  the  great  cherishing  mother,  ever 
young,  ever  joyous,  of  all  beauty  and  all 
pleasure,  then  we  may  anticipate  the 
last  and  greatest  era  of  human  culture. 
Then  we  may  hope  for  a  more  than 
Greek  art— an  art  freed  from  every 
strain  of  oppression  and  injustice.  To 
effect  this  we  must,  however,  do  what 
the  earliest  founders  of  poetry  and  my- 
thology did :  search  Nature  closely,  bear 
constantly  in  mind  her  one  great  prin- 
ciple of*  potent  Being,  continually  dis- 
playing itself  in  all  things  as  life  and 
death,  mutually  creating  each  other,  and 
acthig  in  all  oi^ganic  life  by  the  mystery 
of  Love.  Then,  while  establishing  those 
affinities  and  correspondences  between 
natural  objects  which  constitute  Poetry, 
let  it  be  ever  present  to  the  mind  that 
each  is,  so  to  speak,  always  polarized 
with  its  positive  end  of  activity,  crea- 
tion or  birth,  and  its  negative  of  cessa- 
tion, decay  and  death.  It  is  by  the 
constant  realization  of  this  solemn  and 
beautiful  truth  in  all  things  that  Nature 
eventually  appears  so  strengthening  and 
cheerful.  The  flower  and  the  fruit,  the 
delight  of  anticipation  and  the  luxury 
of  realization,  are  the  delightful  culmi- 


nation of  every  natural  existence ;  and 
it  is  to  perfect  these  that  all  action  tends. 
Decay,  disease,  pain,  and  death,  are  only 
kindly  agencies  acting  more  effectually 
and  rapidly,  to  sweep  away  that  which 
is  fading,  and  hasten  it  into  new  foniM 
of  beanty  and  pleasure. 

'  Katnre  within  her  placid  breast  recdvet 
All  her  creation ;  and  the  body  pays 
Itself  the  due  of  nature,  and  its  end  ^ 

Is  self-consummated.'  * 

Birth  is  thus  an  essential  part  of 
death,  and  death  of  birth — both  form- 
ing, by  their  inseparable  action,  the 
highest  and  first  intelligible  stage  of  the 
inscrutable  mystery  of  the  active  power 
of  Nature.  *  This,'  the  reader  may  aay, 
*  is,  however,  only  the  old  theme,  worn 
threadbare  by  poet  and  moralist.'  Let 
him  look  more  earnestly  into  it — let 
him  master  it,  and  he  will  find  it  the 
germ  of  a  deeper,  a  bolder,  and  a  more 
genial  Art  than  the  world  has  known  fxx 
ages.  It  is  no  slander  on  the  intellect 
or  sensibility  of  this  day  to  say  that  its 
admiration  for  Nature  is  really  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  that,  with  thousands  even  of 
the  educated,  nothing  gives  so  little  sol- 
id satisfaction  as  lovely  scenery  or  other 
inartificially  beautiful  phenomena.  The 
reason  is  that  Poetry — ^the  hymn  which 
thould  elevate  the  soul  in  Natnre-w<»- 
ship— instead  of  reflecting  in  every 
simile,  every  image,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  deep  mystery  of  life  whi<di 
intuitively  associates  with  itself  that  of 
love  and  all  loveliness,  is  satisfied  with 
mere  compariwM  based  on  casual  and 
petty  resemblance.  The  reader  or  critio 
of  modem  times,  when  the  poet  speaks 
of  *  rosy-fingered  dawn,'  or  of  'cheeks 
like  damask  roses,'  is  quite  satisfied  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  simile  as  to  deli- 
cate color,  and  with  the  refined,  vague 
association  of  perfume  and  of  individual 
memories  attached  to  the  flower.  Bnt 
if  we  could  realize  by  even  the  dimmest 
hint  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  was  pene- 
trated and  fiUed  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  rose  was  a  flower-favorite  of  man  in 
all  lands  in  primeval  ages,  and,  as  Qec^ 
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egj  asserts,  litertllj  coeval  with  him ; 
that  its  points  of  resemblance  to  woman 
properly  gave  it  place  in  the  oldest 
mythology  as  the  floral  type  of  the  fe- 
male godhead;  that  it  was  the  earth- 
bom  reflection  of  the  morning  star,  and 
rose  from  the  foam  with  it  when  the 
Aphrodite  -  Astarte-Venus-Anadyomene 
came  to  life ;  that,  as  the  nearest  sym* 
bol  of  beantifol  virginity  expanding 
into  womanhood  and  maternity,  it  was 
appropriately  allied  to  dawning  life  and 
light,  and  consequently  to  the  rosy  Au- 
rora and  to  blushing  youth;  and  that 
finally,  in  withered  age,  set  around  by 
sharp  thorns,  it  is  a  striking  likeness  of 
wounding  death,  yet  ft-om  which  new 
roses  may  spring — we  should  find  that 
in  a  knowledge  of  all  these  interchang- 
able  embolisms  lies  a  music  and  a  col- 
or, a  perfume  and  a  feeling,  as  of  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  Thought  Let  it  be 
observed  that  each  of  these  rose-corre- 
spondences is  directly  based  on  Nature, 
and  that,  to  a  mind  familiar  with  the 
antithetic  identity  of  life  and  death,  all 
are  promptly  soluble  and  mutually  con- 
vertible, as  by  mental-magic  alchemy. 
There  is  a  truth  and  earnestness  in  them 
which,  while  stimulating  the  joyous  sen- 
timent, gives  to  every  allusion  to  the 
rose  the  value  of  genius,  and  not  of  ac- 
cident or  the  chie  of  a  '  happy  idea.' 

But  with  the  rose  there  are  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  objects  all  consecrated  by 
myth  and  legend,  based  on  deeply-seat- 
ed aflinities,  all  reflecting  the  solenm 
mystery  of  birth  and  death  in  unity,  all 
expressing  love  and  pleasure,  and  all 
mutually  convertible  one  into  the  other. 
All  the  differently-named  Yenuses,  yes, 
all  the  goddesses  of  ancient  mythology, 
are  but  <me  Venus  and  one  goddess — all 
gods  blend  in  one  Arch-Bel,  or  *  Bele- 
rus  old,'  of  myriad  names — ^he,  the  in-' 
scmtable  Abyss,  self-developing  into 
male  and  female— who  is  reflected  again 
in  every  object  which  springs  from  them. 
All  mountains  meet  in  'the  solemn 
mystery  of  the  guarded  mount'— the 
lily  teaches  the  same  lessons  as  the  rose 
and  the  sea  shell — each  and  all  are  seen 


in  the  light  ark  which  skhns  the  waves, 
or  floats  high  in  heaven  as  the  pearly- 
homed  moon;  and  then  the  dew  of 
the  morning  and  the  foaming  sea  become 
the  wine  of  life  and  the  honey  of  the 
flower,  and  they  are  found  again  in  the 
GUP.  So  on  through  all  beautiful  forms, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  the  simpler 
creations  of  man — wherever  we  meet 
one,  there,  to  the  eye  of  him  who  has* 
studied  the  purely  natural  science  of 
symbolism,  is  a  full  garden  of  flowers  of 
thought.  Once  master  the  primary  so- 
lution of  the  great  problem,  once  leam 
the  method  of  its  application,  and  every 
flower  and  simple  attribute  of  life  be- 
comes invested  with  deep  significance 
and  earnest,  passionate  beauty.  Bnttliis 
can  be  no  half-way  study,  to  be  modi- 
fied or  qualified  by  pr^udices.  Do  you 
seek,  thirst  for  Truth,  O  reader  ?  Dare 
you  grasp  it  without  blanching,  without 
blushing)  Then  cast  away  all  the 
loathsome  littleness  which  has  msted 
and  fouled  around  ypu,  and  look  at  Na- 
ture as  she  literally  is,  in  her  naked 
beauty,  conceiving  and  forming,  quick- 
ening and  warming  into  infinitely  varied 
and  lovely  life,  and  then  forminp  once 
agun  with  the  strong  and  harsh  influ- 
ences of  death,  pain  and  decay.  It 
avails  nothing  to  be  squeamish  and 
timid  in  the  tremendous  laboratory  of 
Truth. .  There  is  but  little  account  taken 
of  yonr  parlor-propriety  in  the  depths 
of  ocean,  where  wild  sea-monsters  en- 
gender, where  the  million-tonned  coral- 
rock  rises  to  be  crowned  with  palms, 
amid  swaying  tides  and  currents  which 
cast  up  in  a  night  leagues  of  sandy 
peninsulas.  Littie  heed  is  taken  of  your 
prudish  scmples  or  foul  follies,  where 
the  screaming  eagle  chases  his  mate  on 
the  road  of  the  mad  North-wind ;  little 
care  for  your  pitiful  perversions  of 
health  and  tmth  into  scurvy  jests  or 
still  scurvier  blushes,  wherever  life  takes 
new  form  as  life,  ever  begetting  through 
the  endless  chain  of  being.  There  is  no 
learning  a  little  and  leaving  the  rest,  for 
him  who  would  explore  the  fountain- 
brings  of  Poetry  and  of  Nature.    The 
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trae  poet,  like  the  true  man  of  science, 
cannot  limit  vision  and  thought  to  a 
handful  of  twigs  or  a  cluster  of  leaves. 
In  the  minutest  detail  he  recalls  the 
roots,  trunk,  and  branches — the  smallest 
part  is  to  him  a  reflection  of  the  whole, 
and  formed  by  the  same  laws. 

The  great  minds  of  the  earlj  mytho- 
logic  and  hitherto  Unknown  Age  had 
this  advantage  in  shaping  that  stupen- 
dous Lehre  or  lore  which  embraced  un- 
der the  same  laws,  mythology,  language, 
scienoe,  poetry,  and  art— they  modified 
nothing  and  avoided  nothing  for  fear  of 
ahocking  conventional  and  artificial  feel- 
ings. Nature  was  to  them  what  she 
was  to  herself-^^Y^aZ.  The  great  law 
of  reproduction,  around  whose  primary 
stage  gathers  all  that  is  attractive  or 
beautiful  in  organic  life ;  the  *  moment  * 
toward  which  everything  blossoms,  and 
from  which  everything  fades,  was  not 
by  them  ignored  as  non-existent,  or 
treated  in  paltry  equivoque,  as  though 
it  were  a  seconda^r  consequence  and 
a  vile  corruption,  instead  of  a  healthy 
cause.  Their  science  was,  it  is  true, 
only  founded  on  observation  (and  there- 
fore easily  warped  to  error  by  appartnt 
analogies)  instead  of  induction,  while 
their  esthetics  had  the  same  illusive  ba- 
sis ;  and  yet,  by  fearlessly  following  the 
great  man\fe$t  laws  of  organic  life,  they 
were  enabled  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
all  which  in  later  ages  came  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  Hindu  Mahabarata,  and 
Saorintala— in  Greek  statues,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  Greek  humanity — in  Norse 
Eddas,  and  Druidio  mysteries.  All  of 
these,  and,  with  them,  all  that  Phoeni- 
dan,  Etruscan,  and  Egyptian  gave  to 
beauty,  owe  their  origin  to  the  fearless 
incarnation  in  early  times  of  the  mani- 
fest laws  of  Nature  in  myth,  song,  and 
legend.  He  who  would  feel  Nature  as 
they  felt  it — a  real,  quickening  presence, 
a  thrilling,  wildly  beautiful  life,  inspir- 
ing the  Moerad  to  madness  by  the  in- 
tensity of  rushing  mountain  torrent  and 
passionately  rustling  leaves,  a  spirit 
breathing  a  god  into  every  gray  old 
rock  and  an  exquisite  lave  into  every 


fiower— should  take  up  the  due  which 
these  old  myths  afford,  and  follow  it  to 
the  end.  Then  the  Hidden  in  forgotten 
lore  will  be  revealed  to  him,  the  Orgie 
and  Mystery  will  yield  to  him  all,  and 
more  than  all,  they  gave  to  Pythagoras 
of  old.  He  will  hold  the  key  to  every 
faith — nay  more,  he  will  form  and  feel 
new  Mths  for  himself  in  studying  moun- 
tains and  seas.  To  him  the  diff,  high* 
rising  above  the  foaming  tide,  the  ser- 
pent gliding  through  the  BUDuner  grass, 
the  cool  dark  woodland  path  winding 
into  arching  leafy  shadows,  the  brook 
and  the  narrow  rocky  pass,  the  red 
sunset  and  the  crimson  fiower,  gnarled 
roots  and  caverns,  lakes,  promontories, 
and  headlands,  will  all  have  a  strange 
meaning — not  vague  and  mystical,  but 
literal  and  expresdve— a  mutual  and 
self-reflecting  meaning,  embodying  all 
of  the  Beautiful  that  man  loves  best  in 
life,  and  consecrated  by  the  exquisite 
fables  of  a  joyous  mythology. 

I  have  long  thought  that  a  work  de- 
voted to  the  natural  poetry  and  antique 
mystery  of  suob  objects  as  occur  most 
prominently  in  Nature  would  be  accept- 
able to  all  lovers  of  the  BeantifuL  It 
would  be  worth  the  while,  I  should 
think,  to  all  such,  to  know  that  every 
object,  by  land  or  sea,  was  once  the 
subject  of  a  myth,  that  this  myth  had  a 
meaning  founded  in  the  deepest  laws  of 
life,  and  that  all  were  curiously  connect- 
ed and  mutually  reflected  in  one  vast 
system.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
know,  not  only  that  dove  and  goblet, 
flower  and  ring  were  each  the  *•  motive ' 
of  a  graceful  fable,  but  also  that  this 
fable  was  something  more  than  merdy 
fanciful  or  graoefdl — that  it. had  a  deep 
meaning,  and  that  each  and  all  were  es- 
sential parts  of  one  vast  whole.  And  it 
would  be  pleasant,  I  presume,  to  see 
these  myths  and  meaning  somewhat 
illustrated  by  poem  or  proverb,  or  other 
literary  ornament.  What  is  here  offered 
is,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  be^nning 
— for  the  actual  completion  of  such  a 
work  would  involve  the  learning  and 
labor^  not  of  a  man,  but  of  an  age.    I 
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ferosfc,  howeyer,  that  these  chapters  maj 
indaoe  some  cariosity  and  research  into 
the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  antique 
aymholism,  and  perht^s  invest  with  a 
new  interest  many  objects  hitherto  val- 
ued more  for  their  external  attractions 
than  for  their  associations. 

The  reading  world  has  for  many  years 
received  with  favor  wqrks  purporting  to 
teach  with  poetic  illustration  the  Lan- 
guage of  Flowers.  But  we  learn  fh>m 
ancient  lore  that  there  is  a  secret  lan- 
guage and  a  symbolism,  not  only  of 
flowers,  but  of  all  natural  objects. 
These  objects,  on  one  side,  or  from  one 
point  of  view,  all  stand  for  each  other, 
and  are,  in  fact,  synonymes— the  whole 
representing  singly  the  Venus-mystery 
of  love  and  generation,  or  life.  That  is 
to  say,  this  is  what  they  do  poiitivelp 
— ^for  negatively,  at  the  same  time,  and 
under  the  same  forms,  they  also  typify 
death,  repulsion,  darkness— even  as  the 
same  word  in  Hebrew  often  means  unity 
or  harmony  when  read  backward,  and 
the  reverse  when  taken  forward.  Why 
they  represent  oppoHtes  (the  great  op- 
posites  of  existence,  life  and  death,  lust 
and  loathing,  darkness  and  light)  is  evi- 
dent enough  to  any  one  who  will  reflect 
that  each  was  intended  to  represent  in 
itself  all  Nature,  and  that  in  Nature  the 
great  mystery  of  mysteries  is  the  spring- 
ing of  death  from  life  and  of  life  from 
death  by  means  of  the  agency  of  sexual 
action  through  vitality  and  light. 

I  would  beg  the  reader  to  constantly 
bear  in  mind  this  fact  when  studying 
the  symbolism  and  mythology  of  Nature 
— ^that  among  the  ancients  every  object, 
beginning  with  the  serpent,  typified  cUl 
that  is,  or  all  Nature,  and  consequently 
the  oppoeites  of  Death  and  Life,  united  in 
one,  as  also  the  male  and  female  prin- 
ciple, darkness  and  light,  sleep  and  wak- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  (iU  antagonisms.  Even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  goat,  the 
wild  boar,  or  the  Typhon  serpent  of  the 
waters,  destruction  is  more  peculiarly 
implied,  the  fact  that  destruction  is  sim- 
ply a  preparation  for  fresh  life  was 
never  forgotten.    The  destroying,  un- 


dulating, wavy  serpent  of  the  waters 
was  also  the  type  of  life,  and  wound 
around  the  staff  of  Esculapius  as  a  heal- 
ing emblem,  recalling  the  brazen  serpent 
of  Moses.  In  like  manner  the  Tree  of 
Life  or  of  Knowledge  was  the  tree  also 
of  Death,  or  of  Good  and  of  Evil,  arbor 
eogniti  loni  et  mali,  and,  according  to 
the  Rabbis,  of  sexual  generation,  from 
eating  of  which  the  first  parents  became 
self-conscious.  Beans,  which  were  sym- 
bols of  impurity  and  peculiarly  identi- 
fied with  evil  (Me^ks,  De  Lsgumimbvs 
Vetsrum,  Grdttingen,  1814),  were  also 
typical  of  supporting  life  and  of  reviv- 
ing spring  and  light.  To  see  aU  reflect- 
ed in  each,  and  each  in  all,  is,  in  fact, 
the  key  to  all  the  mysteries  of  symbol- 
ism and  the  due  to  the  whole  poetry  of 
Nature. 

I  propose  in  the  following  chapters  to 
discuss  the  poetry  and  mystery  of  flow- 
ers, herbs,  and  other  objects,  and  give 
not  only  their  ancient  signification,  but 
also  their  more  modem  meaning,  as  set 
forth  in  song  and  in  tradition. 

THE  B08E. 

*  I  felix  Bosft,  moUlbnaqoe  aertls 
Nostri  dnge  comM  ApoIIiiuuis. 
Quas  ta  nectere  csndldu,  eed  olim, 
8io  te  aemper  mmet  Y ^noa,  DMiiMnto  I  * 
ILlstial,  Eplg.  88,  Ub.  T. 

Amono  the  most  exquisite  outbreath- 
ings  of  feeling  in  Nature  we  have  the 
Rose.  Many  flowers  are  in  certain  senses 
more  beautiful,  but  as,  among  women, 
she  who  charms  is  not  always  the  most 
highly  gifted  with  conventional  attrac- 
tions, so  it  is  with  the  Queen  of  the  Gar- 
den, whose  proud  simplicity  is  delicately 
blended  with  a  familiar,  friendly  grace, 
which  wins  by  the  tenderest  spell  of  as- 
sociation. 

Of  all  flowers,  of  all  ages,  in  every 
land,  the  Rose  has  ever  been  most  in- 
timately connected  with  humanity — a 
sentiment  so  earnestly  expressed  and  so 
lovingly  repeated  in  the  poetry,  art^  and 
myths  of  the  olden  time,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  tradition  had  once  recorded 
what  science  has  only  recently  discov- 
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ered,  that  this  plant  was  ooeral  with 
Man.  Inferior,  indeed,  to  the  sacred 
Lotns  as  a  religions  symbol,  the  Rose  has 
always  been  superior  to  her  sister  of  the 
silent  waters  as  expressing  the  most  deli- 
cate mysteries  of  Beauty  and  of  Love. 
The  Lotns,  the  only  rival  of  the  Bose  in 
the  early  Nature-worship,*  Aimished 
indeed  in  its  name  alone  a  solemn  for- 
mula of  faith  which  has  been  more  fre- 
quently repeated  than  any  other  on 
earth.  It  was  the  flower  of  mystery, 
the  primeval  emblAn  of  Pantheism  in 
beauty,  the  blossom  of  the  Morning 
Land.  But  the  Rose  belongs  to  the  rev- 
ellers and  lovers  in  Persia,  to  the  wor- 
ship and  banquets  of  the  joyous  Greeks, 
to  those  who  meet  in  gardens  by  moon- 
light beside  fountains,  the  children  of 
Aphrodite  the  Foam-bom. 

From  the  earliest  age  the  World  of 
Thought  has  been  disputed  by  two  Bpirits, 
and  none  are  mightier  than  they.  One, 
fearM  in  mysterious  beauty,  the  Queen 
(tf  all  that  is  occult  and  inscrutable,  rises 
in  cloudy  state  from  the  antique  Orient 
— from  the  Egypt  of  the  Only  Isis,  and 
fix)m  the  Avatar  land  of  Brahma — sol- 
emnly breathing  the  love  of  the  All  in 
One.  Infinitely  lovely  is  the  dark- 
browed  Queen,  and  she  bears  in  her 
hand  the  lotus.  Against  her,  in  laugh- 
ing sunlight,  amid  green  leaves  and  bird- 
song,  waving  merry  warning,  stands  a 
brighter  form— the  incarnation  of  purely 
earthly  beanty— for  she  is  all  of  earth  and 
life ;  the  Spirit  of  the  Actual  and  Mate- 
rial; and  G^e  is  crowned  with  roses. 

*  The  Lotns  wm  to  the  Egyptian  uid  Hindn  not 
only  an  image  of  physical  lifo,  bat  of  life  in  all  itH 
■trragth  and  splendor,  the  type  of  the  generating 
and  forming  force  of  Nature  in  itseU;  expressing  the 
Idea  of  *  water,  health,  life.*  The  Hindu  Imagined 
la  Its  form  the  whole  earth,  swimming  like  the 
lotos  on  water ;  the  pistils  represent  Mount  Meru 
(the  world's  central  point  and  the  Indian  Olym- 
pus), the  stamens  are  the  peaks  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  the  four  central  leaves  of  its  crown  are 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  aooordlng  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  while  the  other 
leaves  represented  the  circles  of  the  earth  sur- 
rounding India.  On  the  lotus  is  throned  Brahma 
tbe  ereator,  and  T«akshmi,  the  goddess  of  all  blesa- 
tngSL 

JHe  Symbotik  und  MythologU  der  Katu/t^ 
von  J.  B.  FuBDKEioH,  WUxxburg,  VSSk 


These  are  the  Thou^t-Qneens  of 
Greece  and  India,  of  France  and  of  Ger- 
many. But  the  Ohrbtianity  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  declared  that  the  flower  was 
neither  a  Bose  nor  Lotus,  and  placed  in 
the  hand  of  its  Queen  of  Heaven  the  lily 
of  Martyrdom  1 

Dear  reader,  sit  among  green  leaves 
until  the  birds  no  longer  fear  you ;  or 
else  peer  from  some  quiet  corner  into 
your  June  garden,  so  that  you  may 
watch  its  blossoms  unobserved — as  the 
little  damsel  in  the  Danish  tale  did  the 
dancing  lilies.  When  the  fever  ol  life 
and  self  grows  calm,  a  feeling  will  .steal 
over  yon,  as  of  wonder,  that  the  flowers 
seem  to  be  breathing  and  beautying  for 
themselv€$^  and  not  for  man.  A  pure, 
holy  life,  quite  apart  from  all  ultimate 
destinies  of  bouquets*  and  wreaths  and 
human  uses,  seems  to  prevail  among 
them.  Each  has  its  expression,  its  in- 
effably tender  idea,  not  more  clearly 
f  ormulized,  it  is  true,  than  those  which 
music  conveys,  yet  quite  as  delicious. 
One  might  say  that  they  seem  to  talk 
together ;  but  they  do  not  think  as  we 
think  or  dream  as  we  dream — not 
even  symbolically.  It  will  be  long  ere 
you  appreciate  more  than  their  fresh 
joy  of  existence.  But,  little  by  little 
one  herb  and  flower  after  the  other  be- 
comes individualized— they  are  artists 
living  themselves  out  into  hues  and  lines 
and  parts  of  a  tableau ;  the  vine  draws 
itself  in  an  arabesque  which  is  perfect  id- 
ecnise  self-forming ;  and  the  whole  har- 
monize with  the  sway  of  sunlight  and 
shadow,  with  rustling  breeze  and  hur- 
rying ant  on  the  footpath,  and  chirping 
birds,  so  exquisitely  that  you  maj  fed,  as 
you  never  have  in  studying  human  art 
or  in  poetry,  that  tones,  colors,  curves^ 
organisms  form  altogether,  or  separate- 
ly, the  effect  of  each  other.  If  among 
them  all  there  be  a  Rose,  you  will  then 
find  why  it  was  that  she  was  Flower 
Queen  in  Eden,  and  in  all  ages.  Ko 
matter  what  rivals  are  present,  the  Rose 
will  first  suggest  Worrum — ^Woman  in 
her  most  exquisite  loveliness. 

We  find,  indeed,  in  detail,  that  no 
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flower  fbrDishes  so  many  ol>Tiotis  points 
of  comparison  to  a  fair  girL  Its  delicate 
tints  of  wLite  and  red  are  suggestive  of 
her  complexion,  the  bad  is  like  prettily 
pouting  lips,  while  the  ezqnisite  per- 
fume is,  especiall/  among  the  excitable 
children  of  the  East,  the  most  daintilj 
piqnant  of  exotic  stimulants.  The  Na- 
ture-worship of  the  early  ages,  which 
saw  in  all  things  the  action  of  the  male 
and  female  principles  of  generation,  did 
not  fail  to  discover  in  the  mossy  rose  (as 
it  had  done  in  the  cup,  the  ring,  the 
gate,  the  mountain-path,  and  every 
other  imaginable  type  of  opening,  pass- 
ing through,  and  receiving)  a  striking 
symbol  of  the  Queen  of  Love,  and  of  her 
chief  attribute.  In  accordance  with  the 
first  rule  of  the  first  religion,  which  was 
to  identify  the  male  and  female  god- 
heads in  the  Producer,  they  also  discov- 
ered in  the  Rosebud  a  symbol  of  the 
male  principle,  or  of  germioating  lifOi 
from  which  unchanged  word,  as  has  been 
thought,  the  name  of  Buddh'  or  Buddha 
was  given — or  taken. 

As  the  fiower  dearest  to  Venus  and 
the  Graces — ^nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
very  Venus  herself^  dew-dripping  and 
odorous,  the  Rose  soon  shed  the  Aurora 
light  to  which  it  was  compared,  and  its 
winning  perfume,  over  every  antique 
dream  of  love  and  beauty.  It  rises  with 
the  sea-foam  when  Aphrodite  comes  in 
pearly  whiteness  from  the  blue  waters; 
or  it  is  bom  of  the  blood  of  the  dying 
Adonis  when  he — the  type  of  summer 
beauty— dies  by  the  tusk  of  the  boar, 
the  emblem  of  winter,  of  Hestrnction, 
and  of  death ;  or  it  springs  from  the  ex- 
quisitely pure  and  sacred  drops  incar- 
nadine of  the  goddess  herself  when 
scratched  by  thorns,  in  pursuit  of  her 
darling.  And  as  among  the  ancients, 
whether  Etruscan  or  Egyptian,  it  was 
usual  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  Venus 
during  banquets,  the  rose,  with  which 
the  revellers  and  their  goblets  were 
crowned,  became  also  the  symbol  of 
Dionysus — or  of  Bacchus.  And  as  si- 
lence should  be  especially  kept  as  to  the 
secret  pleasures  of  love  and  the  favors  of 


fair  ladies,  as  well  as  to  what  is  uttered 
when  heated  by  wine,  the  rose  was  also 
hung  up  at  all  orgies  to  intimate  silenoe 
— whence  the  expression  tub  ratOy '  un- 
der the  rose.'  And  therefore  Harpo- 
crates,  the  god  of  silenoe  and  mystery 
(or  of  the  secret  productive  force  of  Na^ 
ture),  bears  this  flower— the  first  em- 
blem of  'still  life '—silence  as  to  tb« 
joys  of  love  and  wine. 

'  Let  as  the  Rose  of  Love  entwine 
Roand  the  cheek-flushed  god  of  wine : 
Ab  the  rose  its  gmadj  leaves 
Round  oor  twisted  temples  weaTes, 
Let  us  sip  the  time  awaj, 
Let  OS  laugh  as  blithe  as  they. 

<  Rose,  oh  rose,  the  gem  <^  flowers  I 
Rose,  the  care  of  vernal  hours  I 
Rose,  of  every  god  the  joy ! 
With  roses  Venus'  darling  boy 
Links  the  Oraces  in  a  round 
With  him  in  floweiy  fetters  bound. 

'  With  roses,  Bacchus,  crown  my  head : 
The  lyre  in  hand  thy  courts  1^11  tread. 
And,  with  some  fuU-bosomed  maid, 
Dance,  nodding  with  the  rosy  braid, 
That  veils  me  with  its  clustered  shade.' 
Akacbbov. 

The  study  of  mythologio  symbolism 
gives  a  thousand  indications  that  in  pre- 
historic ages,  among  the  worshippers  of 
the  Serpent  and  the  Fire,  all  the  deepest 
feelings  of  men,  whether  artistic,  reli- 
gious, or  sensual,  were  concentrated  on 
the  real  or  fancied  aflSnities  of  natural 
objects  with  an  earnestness  of  which  we 
of  the  present  age  have  no  conception. 
Poetry,  as  it  exists  for  us,  is  a  pretty 
rococo  fancy;  to  the  worshippers  and 
framers  of  myths  it  was  a  truth  of  tre- 
mendous significance.  To  such  minds  a 
Rose  freshly  blowing  was  a  symbol,  not 
merely  of  Divinity  in  a  barren,  abstract 
manner,  but  of  Divinity  in  Its  most  vivid 
and  fascinating  forms.  It  was  6rOD, 
male  and  female,  manifested  as  love,  as 
perfume,  and  as  light  Believing  that 
every  fiower  on  earth  was  the  reflection 
of  an  arch-typal  star  in  heaven,  they 
honored  the  Rose  by  holding  that  as  a 
fiower  it  was  generated  by  and  refiected 
the  sun,  and  the  morning  star,  and,  in 
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faet,  the  moon  also.    So,  in  a  poem  of 
the  Arab  Meflana  Dschelaledin : 

<  The  full  rose,  in  its  glorj,  is  like  the  stm, 
Thoa  seest  all  its  leares,  each  like  onto  the 
moon.' 

It  was  therefore  one  of  the  flowers  of 
light  Its  color  was  that  of  the  Aurora 
— 4iot  in  Homer  alone,  but  in  all  ancient 
S(H)g,  Dawn  is  rosj-fingered,  rosj-hned. 
This  resemblance  to  the  morning  is 
beaatifullj  set  forth  bj  Aosonlns : 

<  There  Pnstan  rosea  blnahed  before  m  j  Tiew, 
Bedropped  with  earij  morning's  freshening 

dew; 
,  ^Twere  doubtful  if  the  blossoms  of  the  rose 
Had  robbed  the  morning,  or  the  morning 

those: 
In  dew»  in  tint  the  same,  the  star  and  flower, 
For  both  confess  the  Queen  of  Beauty's  power. 
Perchance  their  sweets  the  same ;  but  this 

more  nigh 
Exhales  its  breath,  whfle  4hat  embalms  the 

sky: 
Of  flower  and  star  the  goddess  is  Uie  same, 
And  both  ahe  tinged  with  hues  of  roseate 

flame.' 

As  the  warmest  floral  type  of  love,  of 
light,  of  revelling,  and  of  the  glowing 
dawn,  the  Rose  became  naturally  the 
qrmbol  of  Touth.  Here  again,  some  de- 
cided res^nblance  was,  as  usual,  re- 
quired, and  it  was  found  in  the  Blush, 
the  most  characteristic,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful,  indication  of  affinity  in 
early  life  between  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal nature.  Youth  b  the  rose-time  of 
love,  the  June  of  its  summer ;  its  hours 
are  those  of  the  morning-star  of  life,  and 
of  its  dawn ;  the  lover  is  the  bud,  the 
bride  the  blushing  flower  expanding  in 
perfume.  Every  resemblance  in  it  re* 
fers  to  incipient  life.  The  Bud  is  God, 
or  Buddh\  as  the  procreating  deity,  while 
the  opening  flower  is  the  conceiving 
Aphrodite.  All  is  early  and  transitory. 
The  tendency  of  roses  to  quickly  fade 
has  given  the  poets  of  every  land  a  most 
obvious  simile  for  '  fleeting  youth.' 

<Go»loTdyrosef 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fkir  she  seems  to  be! 


<  Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fiUe  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee— 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  rare.' 

In  connection  with  youth,  freshneesi 
and  blushes,  the  rose  became,  natorall  j 
enough,  a  type  of  reality  and  of  natural 
truth.    So  in  Hafiz : 

*  Can  cheeks  wb««  living  roses  bk>w. 
Where  Nature  spreads  her  richest  tfyes. 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  Art ! ' 

The  deepest  and  most  solemn  mystery 
which  the  Nature-love  of  the  earliest 
times  attached  to  every  object^  was  that 
it  reflected  its  very  opposite,  and  must 
always  be  regarded  as  identifled  with  it 
in  a  primitive  origin,  in  which  both 
existed  undeveloped.  60  we  have  seen 
that  the  rose,  while  female  as  the  er- 
ponding  flower,  was  yet  male  as  the 
eontracUd  bud.  As  a  symbol  of  joyous- 
ness,  youth,  light,  beauty,  and  the  blush- 
ing dawn,  it  was  eminently  the  floral 
type  of  l\fe—9k  simile  which  has  been 
employed  by  the  poets  of  every  land, 
Spenser  among  others : 

*  The  whiles  some  one  did  chant  this  lovdy 

Uy: 
Ah  see,  who  so  fair  thing  dost  fidn  to  see. 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
All  see  thy  rirgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty. 
That  fairer  seems  the  less  you  see  her  may ; 
Lo  1  see  soon  after,  how  more  bdd  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 

Lo  I  see  soon  after,  how  she  f^es  and  falls 
away. 

<  So  passeih,  in  the  passing  of  a  day 
Of  mortal  lifc,  the  leaf,  the  bod,  the  flower, 
Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 
That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and 

bower 
Of  many  a  lady,  many  a  paramour : 
Gather  the  rose  of  lore  while  yet  in  time, 
Whilst  loving  thoa  may'st  loved  be  with  equal 
crime.' 
But,  as  implying  Life,  the  Bose  also 
reflected  Death,  and  this  seemed  to  ray 
from  the  cruel  thorns,  which,  as  the 
German  couplet  says,  remain  after  the 
leaves  have  vanished : 

*  The  rose  falls  away, 
But  the  thorns  ever  stay.' 
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And  a  hx  older  ffinda  prorerb  sol- 
emnly ezdaimB:  'Hast  thon  obtained 
tbj  wisb ;  exnlt  not:  canst  thon  not  see 
how  the  thorn  pierces  the  finger  at  the 
same  instant  when  the  rose  is  gath- 
ered?' 

Birth  and  Death,  as  typified  in  the 
Boee,  and  their  mntnal  production,  are 
beantifoUy  expressed  by  Ansonins  in  the 
remainder  of  the  poem  already  dted : 

'  I  mw  a  moments  interral  diride 

The  rose  that  blossomed  from  the  rose  that 

died. 
Tkit  with  its  cap  of  tufted  moss  looked 

green; 
Thaty  tipped  with  reddening  purple,  peeped 

between ; 
One  reared  its  obelisk  with  opening  swell, 
The  bad  unsheathed  its  crimson  pinnacle ; 
Another,  gathering  erery  purpled  fold, 
Its  foliage  multiplied ;  its  blooms  unrolled. 
The  teeming  cMtcs  shot  forth;  the  petals 

spread; 
The  bow-pofs  glory  reared  its  smiling  head ; 
While  this,  that  ere  the  passing  moment  flew 
Flamed  forth  one  blaae  of  scarlet  on  the  riew, 
Now  shook  from  withering  stalk  the  waste 

perfume, 
lis  Terdure  stript,  and  pale  its  faded  bloom. 
I  marvelled  at  the  spoiling  flight  of  time. 
That  roses  thus  grew  old  in  earliest  prime. 
Fen  while  I  speak,  the  crimson  leares  drop 

round, 
And  a  red  brightness   Tells   the   blushing 

ground. 
These   forms,  these  births,  these  changes, 

bloom,  decay. 
Appear  and  yanish  in  the  self-same  day. 
The  flower's  brief  grace,  0  Nature  I  moTes 

my  sighs. 
Thy  gifts,  Just  shown,  are  raTished  tfhmi  our 

eyes. 
One  day  the  rose's  age ;  and  while  it  blows 
In  dawn  of  youth,  it  withers  to  its  close. 
The  rose  the  glittering  sun  beheld  at  mom. 
Spread  to  the  light  its  blossoms  newly  bom. 
When  in  his  round  he  looks  from  erening 

skies 
Already  droops  in  age,  and  fades,  and  dies. 
Tet  blest  that,  soon  to  fade,  the  numerous 

flower 
Succeeds  herself;  and  still  prolongs  her  hour. 
0  Tirgins  I  roses  cull,  while  yet  ye  may ; 
So  bloom  your  hours,  and  so  shall  haste  away.' 

A  Jewish  legend  declares  that  a  famed 
eabalist  was  vainly  pursued  by  Death 
through  many  forms.  But  at  last  the 
grim  enemy  changed  himself  into  the 


perfhme  of  a  rose,  whioh  the  magidan 
— his  suspicion  lulled  for  the  instant- 
inhaled,  and  died.  In  many  German 
cities — HUdesheim,  Bremen,  and  Lftbeok 
among  othera— it  is  said  that  the  death 
of  a  prebend  is  heralded  by  the  discov- 
ery of  a  white  rose  under  his  seat  in  the 
oathedraL  'And,*  as  J.  B.  Friederioh 
states  (SymboUk  und  Mythologie  dmr 
NatuTy  p.  225),  'in  the  Tyrol  the  rose 
has  a  deathly  meaning,  since  it  is  there 
believed  that  whoever  wears  an  Alpine 
rose  in  his  hat  during  a  thunderstorm 
win  be  struck  by  the  lightning;  toft 
which  reason  it  is  called  the  thunder- 
rose— a  name  probably  derived  from  the 
consecration  of  that  flower  to  Donar,  the 
god  of  thunder.' 

The  fantastic  symbolism  of  the  middle 
ages  twined  the  Rose  into  innumerable 
capricious  formS)  few  of  which,  however, 
have  any  direct  derivation  from  N<Uwn. 
Thus  the  Rose,  fh>m  being  typical  of  lite- 
ral love,  became  that  of  Christ ;  fi^m 
symbolizing  the  light  of  Aurora,  it  was 
made  significant  as  the  rose-window 
bearing  the  cross.  The  five-leaved  rose 
indicated  the  love  of  Qod  for  Man,  as 
set  forth  by  His  five  wounds ;  while  the 
eig^t-leaved  typified  that  of  the  believer 
for  the  Lord.  The  Rose  also  emblemed 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ftrom  her  was  re- 
flected through  countless  works  of  art 
and  many  legends,  all  of  which  are '  ten- 
derly beantiftd,*  and,  it  may  be  added, 
generally  rather  silly— as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  holy  friar  Josbert  of  Doel, 
who  sang  daily  five  hymns  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin ;  in  reward  of  whioh,  imme- 
diately after  his  death,  there  grew  fi*om 
his  mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils,  five  roseSi 
each  marked  with  the  words  of  a  hymn. 
It  has  been  usual  to  say  much,  ai  late 
years,  of  the  'child-like  and  earnest,' 
'tender  and  trusting  *  spirit  which  in- 
spired these  saintly  legends,  and  to 
praise  with  them  the  morbid  delicacy 
of  a  Fra  Angelico.  Believe  me,  reader, 
when  I  say  that  no  vigorous  and  healthy 
mind  ever  passed  through  a  period  <k 
adoration  for  and  cultivation  of  medies- 
val  Roman  Catholic  Art^  who  did  not 
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eventiuQly  see  that  this  wOm  and  inao- 
oent  art-ezpre89ion  of  the  foolest,  dark- 
est, and  most  oppressiye  sta^  of  his- 
tory, had  precisely  the  same  foimdatioa 
in  tmth  as  the  love  of  the  French  court 
daring  the  days  of  the  Kegenoy  for  a 
shepherd^s  life  and  <diild-like  rural 
pleasures.  A  wicked  and  degraded  age 
seeks  for  relief  in  contemplating  its  op- 
posite; a  healthy  one— like  the  Greek 
— glories  in  itself  and  strives  to  rmse* 
self  to  the  highest  standard  of  truth  and 
beauty.  None  of  the  symbolisms  of  the 
middle  ages  grew  directly  from  Nature 
—it  was  based  on  second-hand  reveries, 
and  on  emblems  firom  which  all  juice 
and  lild  had  been  drained  ages  before  in 
the  East. 

Tes — ^look  at  the  beautiful  Rose,  radi- 
ant with  dewdrops,  ruddy  in  the  morning 
light,  or  dreamily  lovely,  with  the  moon- 
beams melting  through  her  moon-shaped 
petals.  Unchanged  since  that  primeval 
age  when  she  was  a  living  idol— a  vis- 
ible and  blest  presence  of  the  Great  God- 
dess of  beauty  and  love — ^whether  as 
Astarte  or  Ma  Nerf  Baaltis,  Ashtaroth 
Qt  Venus.  Let  her  breathe  in  her  fra- 
grance of  the  inx  times  when  millions 
in  a  strange  and  busy  age  now  forgot- 
ten thronged  rose-garlanded  to  the 
temples;  when,  bearing  roses,  they 
gathered  to  wild  worship  at  the  Feast 
of  the  New  Moon,  under  diady  groves 
or  in  picturesque  high  places- among  the 
ancient  rocks.  Bose-breathing,  rose- 
perfumed,  amid  sweetest  music  and 
black  Assyrian  eyes,  in  the  gliding 
dance  under  thousands  of  brazen  ser- 
pent lamps,  or  far  in  dusky  fragrant 
ISorests,  they  adored  the  Boee  Queen— the 
very  visible  spirit  and  incarnation  of  na- 
ture in  her  lov^iest  form.  Over  many 
a  fining  sea  passed  the  barks,  rose- 
wreathed,  to  the  far  isles  of  the  South : 
she— the  Rose— was  there  I  From  many 
a  steep  crag  looked  out  on  the  blue 
eoein  the  temple  of  the  Star  Queen,  the 
Heaven  and  Sea-bom  sister  of  the  Hose  : 
and  she  was  there.  Through  beautiful 
temples  the  lover  strayed  to  meet  his 
love,  and,  taking  the  rose  from  her  brow, 


won  ber  in  worship  of  the  Serpent-light 
of  Loveliness:  for  she,  the  Hose — the 
Mystery  of  all  Bapture — was  ever  there  I 
On  coin  and  jewel,  in  prayer  and  song 
they  bore  the  Rose- Venus  to  every  land 
in  a  living,  ever-thrilling  romannt — far 
goldener,  more  thrilling  with  poetry 
than  was  in  later  times  the  dull  lay  of 
De  Loris  and  Olopinel :  for  wherever 
xn9Si  found  joy  and  beauty  in  life,  feast^ 
and  song,  she — the  Rose  Incamate — ^was 
there.  In  the  Rose  was  the  twin  sister 
of  all  the  mysteries :  we  may  read  them 
as  clearly  in  her,  if  we  will,  as  ever  did 
rapt  Sidonian,  or  priest,  or  daughter  of 
the  Aryan,  or  whatever  the  early  un- 
known burning  race  may  have  been, 
which  built  fire-towers  in  melting  Les- 
bos, and  named  Oor-on,  the  crowned 
Oorinthos,  ere  yet  a  syllable  of  Greek 
had  ever  rung  on  earth.  She  is  the 
Cup ;  her  calyx  and  dew  reflect  the  gob- 
let of  life,  and  the  nectar-wine  of  life, 
typical  in  early  times  of  endless  gene- 
ration, in  later  days  of  r^-generatioii. 
Bom  of  the  sea,  she  recalls  the  Cor-olla 
'  Cup- Ark  in  which  Hercules — ^Arech  El 
Es — crossed  the  sea  between  the  rosy 
dawn  and  mddy  sundown,  *  strength  up- 
borne by  love  and  life.'  She  is  the  Morn- 
ing Star  which  hovered  over  Aphrodite 
when  the  Queen  rose  from  the  sea,  since 
each  was  either  in  that  Trinity ;  as  in 
later  days  the  star  shone  on  him  who 
rose  from  Maria  the  sea,  accompanied 
by  /ono,  the  dove.  She  is  the  Shell  and 
the  Ark  of  so  many  ancient  leg^idB — 
that  Ark  into  which  life  enters,  and  from 
which  it  is  born—the  Ark  of  Earth,  in 
which  Adon  and  the  flowers  sleep  till 
Spring— the  Axk  of  maternal  Being,  from 
which  man  is  bom — the  exquisite  and 
beautiful  Rose.  She  is  the  Door  or  Gate 
of  the  Transition  or  Passing  Through 
from  death  to  life :  wherever  man  en- 
ters, there  is  the  Rose,  and  with  her  all 
the  twin-symbols; — and  when,  bearing  a 
rose,  you  chance  to  pass  through  some 
antique  rock-gap,  far  inland,  near  a  run- 
ning stream,  start  not,  reader,  should  a 
strange  thrill,  as  of  a  solemn  vanished 
life,  swe^  over  you;  for  so  surely  as 
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jon  liTB,  know  that  in  tneient  dajs  the 
footsteps  of  the  roee-bearing  worshipper 
went  before  jon  through  that  narrow 
pass,  performing,  by  so  doing,  the  rite 
typical  of  new  birth,  revival,  and  the 
Covenant  She  is  the  cavern,  the  secret 
lair  of  life  and  the  casket  in  which  that 
one  great  aroanom  and  impenetrable 
'  secret  of  motherhood  is  forever  con- 
cealed—  forever  and  forever.  They 
fonnd  it  hidden-^those  priests  of  old— in 
Woman  and  in  the  Rose,  in  fraits,  and  in 
all  that  lives  or  grows ;  they  traced  the 
mystery  up  to  godhood;  they  fonnd  it 
reflected  in  every  object  of  reception 
and  transit — in  the  temple,  and  honse, 
and  vase,  and  moon-like  horns;  they 
saw  it  in  the  woodland  path,  winding 
away  in  darkness  among  the  trees;  it 
Inrked  in  seeds  and  nnts:  man  conld 
cmsh  the  grape  and  bnm  the  flower, 
but  he  conld  not  solve  the  inscrutable 
mystery  of  generation  and  life ;  and  so 
he  hallowed  it.  Hail  to  thee,  thon,  its 
fairest  earthly  form,  O  Bose  of  sunlight 
and  luxury  and  love  I 
In  a  *  Floral  Dictionary '  at  hand,  I 


find  the  rose  means,  'genteel,  pretty.' 
In  another,  twenty-four  very  different 
interpretations  are  ascribed  to  as  many 
varieties  of  this  flower.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  modem  *  Lan- 
guage of  Flowers'  is,  for  the  greater 
part,  merely  the  arbitrary  invention  of 
writers  entirely  ignorant  of  the  signifi* 
caticm  anciently  attached  to  natural  ob- 
jects. The  prinuuy  meaning  of  the 
rose  is  love  ;  and  it  is  a  rose-garland,  and 
not  a  tulip,  which  should  stand  for  a 
'  declaration  of  passion,'  and,  at  the  same 
time,  for  a  pledge  of  secrecy.  Many  of 
these  modem  feaiciee  are,  however,  very 
beautiful ;  as,  for  instance,  in  that  Ger- 
man lyric  in  which  the  Angel  of  the 
Flowers  confers  a  fresh  grace  on  the  rose 
by  veiling  it  in  moss : 

'  And,  robed  in  Nature's  simplest  weed, 
Could  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed? ' 

But  our  task  is  to  investigate  those 
antique  meanings  of  flowers,  that  secret 
language  of  life  and  love  consecrated  to 
them  for  thousands  of  years,  and  now 
buried  under  forgotten  lays,  legenda, 
and  strange  relics  of  art 
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IX« 


SOMAN  FIBESIDES. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  October  when 
Caper  engaged  rooms  in  the  Babuino; 
the  sun  shone  cheerfully,  and  he  took 
no  heed  of  the  cold  weather  to  come : 
in  fact  he  entertained  the  popular  idea 
that  the  land  halfway  between  the 
tropics  and  paradise,  called  Italy,  stood 
in  no  need  of  pokers  and  coal  hods :  he 
was  mistaken.  Awaking  one  morning 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  cold,  he  began  an 
examination  of  his  rooms  for  a  fire- 
place: there  was  none.  He  searched 
for  a  chimney — in  vain.  He  went  to 
see  his  landlady  about  it :  she  was  stand- 


ing on  a  balcony,  superintending  the 
engineering  of  a  bucket  in  its  downward 
search  for  water.  The  house  was  five 
stories  high,  and  from  each  story 
what  appeared  to  be  a  lightning  rod 
ran  down  into  what  seemed  to  be  a 
well,  in  a  small  garden.  Up  and 
down  these  rod*',  tin  buckets,  fastened 
to  ropes,  were  continually  ranning,  rat- 
tling, clanking  down,  or  being  drawn 
splashing,  dripping  up ;  and  as  they  were 
worked  assiduously,  it  made  lively  mu- 
sic for  those  dwelling  in  the  back  part 
of  the  house. 
Having  mentioned  to  the  landlady 
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that  he  wanted  a  ftre,  the  good  woman 
reflected  a  moment,  and  then  directed 
the  servant  to  haul  out  a  sheet  inm 
vessel  mounted  on  legs :  this  was  next 
filled  with  charcoal,  on  which  was 
thrown  live  coals,  and  the  entire  ar- 
rangement heing  placed  outside  the 
door  on  the  haloony,  the  servant  hent 
over  and  fanned  it  with  a  turkej  feather 
fan.    Caper  looked  on  in  astonishment. 

^Are  you  going  to  embark  in  the 
roast  chestnut  trade  ? '  he  asked. 

^MackeP  answered  madame ;  ^that 
is  your  fire.' 

*  It  will  bring  on  asphyxia.' 

'We  are  never  asphyxied  in  Rome 
with  it.  You  see,  the  girl  fJEuis  all  the 
venom  out  of  it ;  and  when  she  takes  it 
into  your  room  it  will  be  Just  as  harm- 
less as-^let  me  see — as  a  baby  without 
teeth.' 

This  comparison  settled  the  question, 
for  it  proved  it  wouldn't  bite.  Caper 
managed  to  worry  through  the  cold 
weather  with  this  poor  consoler:  it 
gave  him  headaches,  but  it  kept  his 
head  otherwise  cool,  and  his  feet  warm ; 
and,  as  he  lived  mostly  in  his  studio, 
where  he  had  a  good  wood  stove,  he 
was  no  great  loser. 

'  But,'  said  he,  descanting  on  this  sub- 
ject to  Boqjean,  '  how  can  the  Romans 
fight  for  their  firesides,  when  they 
haven't  any  ? ' 

'They  wiU  fight  for  their  icaldine, 
especially  the  old  women  and  the  youDg 
women,'  answered  Roqjean,  *to  the 
last  gasp.  There  is  nothing  they  stick 
to  like  these :  even  their  husbands  and 
lovers  are  not  so  near  and  dear  to 
them.' 

'  What  are  they  ?  and,  how  much  do 
they  cost  ? '  asked  Caper,  artistically. 

'  Crockery  baskets  with  handles ;  ten 
haioechi,^  replied  Roqjean.  '  You  must 
have  noticed  them ;  why,  look  out  of 
that  window :  do  you  see  that  girl  in  the 
house  opposite.  She  has  one  on  the 
window  sill,  under  her  nose,  while  her 
hands  are  both  held  over  the  charcoal 
fire  that  is  burning  in  it.  K  there  were 
any  proof  needed  that  the  idea  of  a  fu- 


ture puni^ment  by  fire  did  not  originate 
in  Rome,  the  best  reply  would  be  the 
bitter  hatred  the  Romans  have  of  cold. 
I  can  fancy  the  income  of  the  chureh 
twice  as  large  if  they  had  only  thought 
to  have  filled  purgatory  with  icebergs 
and  a  corresponding  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer. A  Roman,  in  winter  time, 
would  pay  twice  as  many  haioeehi  for 
prayers  to  get  a  deceased  friend  out  of 
the  cold,  as  he  could  othowise  be  in- 
duced to.  The  English  and  other  for^ 
eigners  have,  little  by  little,  induced 
hotel  and  boarding  house  keepers  to  in- 
troduce grates  and  stoves,  with  good 
ooal  and  wood  fires,  wherever  they  may 
hire  lodgings ;  but  the  old  Romans  still 
stand  by  braseras  and  scaldinas.' 

'  I  caught  a  bad  cold  yesterday,  thanks 
to  this  barbarous  custom,'  said  Caper. 
*I  was  in  the  Vatican,  looking  at  a 
pretty  girl  copying  a  head  of  Raphael's, 
and  depending  on  imagination  and  char- 
coal to  warm  me :  the  results  were  chills 
and  the  snufl3es»' 

*•  Let  that  be  a  warning  to  you  against 
entering  art  galleries  during  cold  weath- 
er. To  visit  the  Borghese  collection  with 
the  thermometer  below  freezing  point, 
and  see  all  those  semi-nude  paintings, 
whether  of  saints  or  sinners,  chills  the 
heart;  not  only  that  they  have  no 
clothes,  but  that  the  artists  who  made 
the  pictures  were  so  radically  vulgar— 
because  they  were  affected  I ' 

*But,'  spoke  Ciq)er,  'they  probably 
pidnted  them  in  the  merry  spring  time, 
when  they  had  forgotten  all  about  fro- 
zen fountidns  and  oranges  iced ;  or,  it 
may  be,  in  their  day  wood  was  cheaper 
than  it  is  now,  and  money  plentier.' 

'  Yes,  in  the  days  when  ^ree  million 
pilgrims  visited  Rome  in  a  year.  But 
would  yoa  believe  it?  within  thirty « 
miles  of  this  city  I  have  seen  enough 
timber  lying  rotting  on  the  ground,  to 
hslf  warm  the  Eternal  City  ?  The  coun- 
try people,  in  the  commune  where  I  lived 
one  summer,  had  the  privilege  <^  gath- 
ering wood  in  the  forest  that  crowns  the 
range  of  mountains  backing  up  from 
the  sea,  and  separating  the  Pontine 
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ICtnhes  from  the  higher  lands  of  the 
Campagna :  bat  the  tranks  of  the  hewn 
treea,  after  such  light  branches  as  the 
women  could  hack  off  were  carried 
awaj,  were  left  to  rot;  for  there  was 
no  waj  to  get  them  to  Borne— an  hoards 
distance  hj  railroad.  Cold?  The  Ro- 
mans are  nambed  to  the  heart :  wait  nn- 
til  thej  are  warmed  up ;  wait  until  they 
have  a  chance  to  make  money — ^there 
will  be  no  poets  like  Oasti  in  those  days 
«— Oasti,  who  wrote  two  hundred  sonnets 
against  a  man  who  dunned  him  for — thir- 
ty cents  I  Talk  about  knowing  enough 
to  go  into  the  house  when  it  rains  I  Why 
the  Roman  shopkeepers  of  the  poorer 
dass  don't  know  enough  to  shut  their 
shop  doors  when  they  are  starved  with 
cold :  jou  will  find  this  to  be  the  fact. 
Look,  too,  at  the  poor  little  children  I 
do  thej  ever  think  of  playing  fire  engine, 
and  thus  warming  themselves  in  a  whole- 
some manner?  Kol  One  day  I  was 
painting  away,  when  I  heard  a  poor, 
thin  little  voice,  as  of  a  small  dinner  bell 
with  a  croup,  and  hoping  at  last  I  might 
Bee  the  little  ones  having  a  good  frolic, 
I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
What  did  I  see  ?  A  small  boy  with  a 
large,  tallow-colored  head,  carrying  a 
large  black  cross  in  the  pit  of  his  stom- 
ach ;  another  small  boy  ringing  a  bell ; 
and  five  others  following  along,  in  a 
crushed,  despondent  manner — ^inviting 
other  boys  to  hear  the  catechism  ex- 
plained in  the  parish  church.  Meat  for 
babes  I  I  don't  wonder  the  Roman 
women  all  want  to  be  men,  when  I  see 
the  men  without  half  the  spirit  of  the 
women,  and,  such  as  they  are,  loafing 
away  the  winter  evenings  for  warmth 
in  wine  shops  or  caf^  Poor  Roman 
women,  huddled  together  in  your  dark 
rooms,  feebly  lighted  with  a  poor  lamp, 
and  hugging  sealdine  for  better  comfort  I 
Would  that  the  American  woman  could 
see  her  Italian  sister,  and  bless  her  stars 
that  she  did  not  live  under  the  cap  and 
cross  keys.' 

'  The  cold  has  one  good  effect,'  inter- 
^pted  Gaper ;  '  the  forcible  gesticulation 
of  the  Italians,  which  we  all  admire  so 
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mncb,  arises  from  the  necessity  they 
have  to  do  so — in  order  to  keep  warm. 
I  have,  however,  an  idea  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  wood  sawyers  in  the 
Papal  States,  by  introducing  a  saw  buck 
or  saw  horse :  as  it  is^  they  hold  the 
wood  in  their  hands,  putting  the  saw 
between  their  knees,  and  then  fairly 
rubbing  the  wood  through  the  saw, 
instead  of  the  saw  through  the  wood. 
How,  too,  the  Romans  manage  to  cut 
wood  with  such  axes  as  they  have  is 
passing  strange.  It  would  be  well  to 
introduce  an  American  axe  here,  handle 
andalL' 

^  We  have  an  old,  old  saying  in  France,' 
spoke  Rocjean : 

*  Jamais  cAeval  n*y  homme 
S^amenda  pour  oiler  a  JSome,* 

*'  Never  horse  or  man  mended,  that  unto 
Rome  wended.'  Tour  American  axe  is 
useless  without  American  energy,  and 
would  not,  if  introduced  here,  mend  the 
present  shiftless  style  of  wood  chopping : 
evidently  the  people  will  one  day  take 
it  up  and  try  it — ^when  their  minds  and 
arms  are  free.  As  it  is,  the  genuine 
Romans  live  through  their  winters  with- 
out wood  in  a  merry  kind  of  humor-; 
taking  the  charcoal  sent  them  by  chance 
for  cooking  with  great  good  nature; 
and,  without  words,  blessing  God  for 
giving  them  vigorous  frames  and  sturdy 
bodies  to  withstand  cold  and  heat.  Af- 
ter all,  the  want  of  fixed  firesides  by  no 
manner  of  means  annoys  the  buxom 
Roman  woman  of  the  people :  she  picks 
up  her  moving  stove,  the  sealdijia^  and 
trots  out  to  see  her  nearest  gossip, 
knowing  that  her  reception  will  be 
warm,  for  she  brings  warmth  with  her. 
There  is  a  copy  of  Galignani,  a  round  of 
bull  beef,  and  a  dirty  coal  fire,  even  in 
Rome,  for  every  Englishman  who  will 
pay  for  tbera ;  but  why,  oh  why  I  forever 
hoist  the  banner  of  the  Blues  over  the 
gay  gardens  of  every  earthly  paradise  ? 
Why  hide  Psyche  under  a  hogshead  ? ' 

^  Are  you  asking  me  those  hard  ques- 
tions ?  For  if  you  are,'  said  Oaper,  *  I 
will  answer  you  thus:  A  fishwoman 
passing  along  a  street  in  Philadelphia 
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one  daj,  heard  from  aa  open  window 
fhe  Bilver-voiced  firignoli  practising  an 
aria,  possibly  from  the  Traviata:  '  That 
voice,'  qnoth  she,  '  would  be  a  fortune 
for  a  woman  in  shad  time  1 ' ' 

THS  TIOLETS  OF  THB  TILLl.  BOBGHSSB. 

'  It  is  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  lore 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new : ' 

hammed  James  Gaper,  as  he  sauntered, 
one  morning  early,  through  the  dewy 
grass  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  with  his 
nnde,  Bill  Browne,  leisurely  picking  a 
little  bouquet  of  violets — *dim,  but 
sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
or  Cytherea's  breath' — and  pleasantly 
thinking  of  the  pretty  face  of  his  last 
love,  the  blonde  Rose,  who  was  at  that 
moment  smiling  on  somebody  else  in 
Kaples. 

^  Tliere  is  nothing  keeps  a  man  out  of 
mischief  so  well  as  the  little  portrait 
a  pair  of  lovely  eyes  photographs  on 
his  heart ;  is  there  now.  Uncle  Bill  ? ' 

*  No,  Jim,  you  are  'bout  right  there : 
if  you  want  to  keep  the  devil  out  of  your 
heart,  you  must  keep  an  angel  in  it.  If 
you  can't  find  a  permanent  resident, 
why  you  must  take  up  with  transient 
customers.  First  and  last,  I've  had  the 
pictures  of  half  the  pretty  girls  in  Saint 
Louis  hanging  up  in  my  gallery :  as  one 
grows  dim  I  take  up  another,  and  that's 
the  way  I  preserve  my  youth.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  business,  I  should  have 
been  a  married  man  long  ago;  and 
my  advice  to  you,  Jim,  is  to  stop  off 
being  a  bachelor  the  instant  you  are 
home  agiuD.' 

'I  think  I  shall,  the  instant  I  find 
one  with  the  beauty  of  an  Italian,  the 
^ace  of  a  French  girl,  the  truth  and 
tenderness  of  a  German,  the  health  of 
an  Englishwoman,  and — ^ 

*  Draw  it  mild,  my  boy,'  broke  in  Un- 
do Bill :  '  here  she  comes  I ' 

Oaper  and  his  uncle  were  standing,  as 
the  latter  spoke,  under  the-group  of  stone 
pines,  from  whose  feet  there  was  a  love- 
ly view  of  the  Albanian  snow-capped 
moontains,  and  they  saw  coming  toward 


them  two  ladies.  There  was  the  fr^ah- 
ness  of  the  morning  in  their  cheeks,  and 
though  one  was  older  than  the  other, 
joy- bringing  years  had  passed  so  kindly 
with  her,  that  if  Oaper  had  not  known 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  younger  lady 
— they  would  have  passed  for  sisters. 
When  he  first  saw  them,  the  latter  was 
gathering  a  few  violets ;  when  she  rose, 
he  saw  the  face  of  all  others  he  most 
longed  to  see. 

He  had  first  seen  her  the  life  of  a  gay 
party  at  Interlachen;  then  alone  in 
Florence,  with  her  mother  for  compan- 
ion, patiently  copying  the  Bella  di  Tizi- 
ano  in  the  Pitti  palace ;  then  in  Venice, 
one  sparkling  morning,  as  he  stepped 
from  his  gondola  on  the  marble  stepa 
of  a  church,  he  met  her  again:  this 
time  he  had  rendered  himself  of  assist- 
ance to  the  mother  and  daughter,  in 
procuring  admittance  for  them  to  the 
church,  which  was  closed  to  the  public 
for  repairs,  and  could  only  be  seen  by  an 
especial  permit,  which  Oaper  fortunate- 
ly had  obtained.  They  were  gratefiil 
for  his  attention,  and  when,  a  few  days 
afterward,  he  met  them  in  companj 
with  other  of  his  American  friends,  and 
received  a  formal  introduction,  the  ao- 
quaintance  proved  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful he  had  made  in  Europe,  render- 
ing his  stay  in  Venice  marked  by  the 
rose-colored  light  of  a  new  love,  warm- 
ing each  scene  that  passed  before  his 
dreamy  gaze.  But  other  cities,  other 
faces:  memory  slept  to  awake  again 
with  renewed  strength  at  the  first  flash 
of  light  from  the  eyes  of  Ida  Boren, 
there,  over  the  spring  violets  of  the 
Villa  Borghese. 

The  meeting  between  Mrs.  Buren, 
her  daughter,  and  Oaper,  was  marked, 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  with  that  cor- 
diality which  the  truly  well  bred  show 
instinctively  to  those  who  merit  it— to 
those  who,  brave  and  loyal,  prove,  by 
word  and  look,  that  theirs  is  the  ri^t 
to  stand  within  the  cirde  of  true  polite- 
ness and  courtesy. 

^  And  so,'  Hrs.  Buren  ocmduded  h^ 
greeting,  *  we  are  here  in  Borne,  pick- 
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picking  Tiolets  with  the  dew  on  them, 
and  waiting  for  the  nightingales  to  dng 
before  we  leave  for  Naples.' 

'  And  forget,'  said  '  Oaper,  among  the 
violets  of  Pttstnm,  the  poor  flowers  of 
the  Borghese  %  I  protest  against  it,  and 
beg  to  add  this  little  boaqnet  to  yonrs, 
that  their  nnited  perfume  may  canse 
70T1  to  remember  them.' 

*  I  accept  them  for  yon,  mother,'  spoke 
Ida ;  '  and  that  they  may  not  be  forgot- 
ten, I  will  make  a  sketch  at  once  of  that 
fountain  under  the  Oex  trees,  and  Hr. 
Caper  in  classic  costume,  making  floral 
offerings  to  Bacchus — of  violets.' 

*  And  why  not  to  Flora? ' 

'  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  Flora  has  a 
shrine  at — Monte  Testaccio  1  where  the 
Signore  Gaper,  if  report  speaks  true, 
often  goes  and  worships.' 

^  That  shrine  is  abandoned  hereafter: 
where  shall  my  new  one  be  ? ' 

*  In  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  No. ,' 

sdd  Mrs.  Buren,  smiling  at  Caper's 
mournful  tone  of  voice.  'While  the 
violets  bloom  we  shall  be  there.  Good 
morning  I' 

^  The  ladies  continued  their  walk,  and 
although,  as  they  turned  away,  Ida 
dropped  a  tiny  bunch  of  violets,  hidden 
among  two  leaves.  Caper,  when  he 
picked  it  up,  did  not  return  it  to  her, 
but  kept  it  many  a  day  as  a  souvenir  of 
his  fair  countrywoman. 

•They  are,'  said  Unde  Bill,  dowly 
and  sdemnly,  '  two  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Englishwomen  I  ever  saw,  upon 
me  word,  be  gad ! ' 

*  They  are,'  said  Caper,  *  two  of  the 
handsomest  Americans  I  ever  met.' 

*  Americans  ? '  asked  Uncle  Bill,  em- 
phaticaUy. 

*  Americans ! '  answered  Caper,  tri- 
umphantly. 

*  Shut  up  your  paint  shop,  James,  my 
son,  call  in  the  auctioneer,  stick  up  a  bill 
*  To  Let.'  Let  us  return  at  once  to  the 
land  of  our  birth.  No  such  attractions 
exist  in  this  turkey-trodden,  maccaroni- 
eating,  picture-peddling,  stone-cutting, 
mass-singing  land  of  donkeys.  Let  us 
go.    Americans ! ' 


•  Yes,  Americans-— Bostonians.' 

'Farewell,  seventy-five  niggers — 
good-by,  my  ^)eculations  in  Lewsianny 
cotton  planting— depart  from  behind  me^ 
sugar  crops  on  Bayou  Fooshe !  I  am  of 
those  who  want  a  Mrs.  Browne,  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  elderly  lady  who  has  Just 
departed,  at  any  price.  James,  my  son, 
this  morning  shalt  thou  breakfast  with 
me  at  Nazzari's;  and  if  thou  hast  not  a 
bully  old  breakfast,  it's  because  the 
dimes  ain't  in  me — and  I  know  they 
are.  Nothing  short  of  cream  de  Boozy 
frappayed,  paddy  frog  grass  pie,  fill  it  (^ 
bee^  and  myonhays  of  pullits,  with  all 
kinds  of  saucy  sons  and  so  forth,  will 
do  for  us.  We  have  been  among  an- 
gels— ^shall  we  not  eat  like  the  elect? 
Forward  1 ' 

During  breakfast.  Caper  discoursed  at 
length  with  his  uncle  of  the  two  ladies 
tiiey  met  in  the  villa. 

Mrs.  Buren,  left  a  widow  years  since, 
with  a  large  fortune,  had  educated  her 
only  child,  Ida,  systematically,  solidly, 
and  healthily.  The  child's  mind,  vine- 
like, clings  for  support  to  something  al- 
ready firm  and  established,  that  it  may 
climb  upward  in  a  healthy,  natural 
growth,  avoiding  the  earth;  so  the 
daughter  had  found  in  her  mother  a 
guide  toward  the  clear  air  where  there 
is  health  and  purity.  Ida  Buren,  with 
dear  brown  eyes,  high  spirits,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  fall  perfected  form,  at  one 
glance  revealed  tiie  attributes  that  Un- 
cle Bill  had  claimed  for  her  so  quickly. 
With  all  the  beauty  of  an  Italian,  she 
had  her  perceptions  of  color  and  har- 
mony in  the  violets  she  gathered;  the 
truth  and  tenderness  of  a  German,  to 
appreciate  their  sentiment;  the  health 
of  an  Englishwoman,  to  tramp  through 
the  dewy  grass  to  pick  them ;  the  grace 
of  a  Frenchwoman,  to  accept  them  from 
Nature  with  a  mttci^  madarru  ! 

Caper  had  now  a  lovely  painting  to 
hang  up  in  his  heart,  one  in  nnison  with 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  violets  of 
the  Villa  Borghese. 
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THB  CABNITAL. 

There  is  lightness  and  brightness,  mn- 
bIc,  langhter,  meny  Jests,  masks,  bon- 
qnets,  flying  flowers,  and  confetti  aronnd 
yon ;  you  are  in  the  Corso,  no  longer 
the  sober  street  of  a  solemn  old  city,  bnt 
the  brilliant  scene  of  a  pageant,  iiTdling 
yonr  dreams  of  Fairy  land,  ezceUing 
them ;  for  it  is  fresh,  sparkling,  real  be- 
fore yonr  eyes.  From  windows  and 
balconies  wave  in  the  wind  all-colored 
tapestries,  flatter  red,  white,  and  golden 
draperies  ;  laugh  out  in  festal  garments 
gay  revellers;  fly  through  the  golden 
sunlight  showers  of  perfumed  flowers ; 
beam  down  on  you  glances  from  wild, 
loving  eyes,  sparkling  with  fun,  gleam- 
ing with  excitement,  thrilling  with 
witching  life. 

Hurrah  for  to-day !  Fiori^fiori^  eceo 
fiori  !  Baskets  of  flowers,  bunches  of 
flowers,  bouquets  of  flowers,  flowers 
natural  and  flowers  artificial,  flowers 
tied  up  and  flowers  loose.  Co7\fettiy 
confetti^  eeeo  confetti!  Sagar  plums 
white,  sugar  plums  blue,  bullets  and 
buckshot  of  lime  water  and  flour. 
Whiz !  down  comes  the  Carnival  show- 
er: ^  Bella  donulla,  this  bouquet  for 
thee  I '  Up  go  the  white  camellias  and 
blue  violets :  '  down  comes  a  rosebud  for 
me.'  What  wealth  of  loveliness  and 
beauty  in  thousands  of  balconies  and 
windows;  what  sheen  of  brilliance  in 
the  vivid  colors  of  the  varied  costumes ! 

The  Carnival  has  come ! 

Right  and  left  fly  flowers;  and  here 
and  there  dart  in  between  wheels  and 
under  horses'  legs,  dirty,  daring  Roman 
boys,  grasping  the  falling  flowers  orc^n- 
fetti.  From  a  balcony,  some  wealthy 
foreetiero  ('  Ugh  I  how  rich  they  are  I ' 
grumbles  the  coachman)  scatters  laioe- 
ehi  broadcast,  and  down  in  the  dirt  and 
mud  roll  and  tumble  the  little  raga- 
muffins, who  never  have  muffins,  and 
always  have  rags — and  '  spang  I '  down 
comes  a  double  handful  of  hard  confetti 
on  Caper's  head,  as  he  rides  by  in*  an 
open  carriage.  He  bombards  the  win- 
dow with  a  double  handful  of  white 
buckshot ;  but  a  woman  in  {oil  Albano 


costume,  crimson  and  white,  aims  di^ 
rectly  at  him  a  beautifal  bouquet  Not 
to  be  outdone,  Caper  throws  her  a  still 
larger  one,  which  she  catches  and  keep* 
— never  throwing  him  the  one  she 
aimed !  He  is  sold  1  But '  whiz,  whir ! ' 
right  and  left  fly  flowers  and  eoftfetti; 
and— oh,  joy  unspeakable  I— an  English- 
man's chimney-pot  hat  is  knocked  from 
his  head  by  a  strong  bouquet ;  and  we 
know 

<  There  is  a  noan  in  Hebrew  means  '  I  am,' 
The  Engliflh  always  use  to  goTem  d— n,' 

and  that  he  is  using  it  severelj,  and 
don't  see  the  fun,  you  know^of  throw- 
ing things!    Who  cares?    Ai>anti! 

Caper  had  filled  the  carriage  with 
loose  fiowers,  small  bouquets,  a  basket 
of  coT\fettij  legal  and  illegal  size,  for  the 
Carnival.  Edict  strictly  prohibited  per- 
sons from  throwing  large-sized  bouquets 
and  confetti;  consequently,  everybody 
considered  themselves  compelled  to  di9- 
obey  the  command.  Rocjean,  who  was 
in  the  carriage  with  Caper,  delighted 
the  Romans  with  his  ingenuity  in  at- 
taching bouquets  to  the  end  of  a  long 
fish  pole,  and  thus  gently  engineering 
them  to  ladies  in  windows  or  balconies. 
The  crowd  in  the  Corso  grows  larger 
and  larger— the  scene  in  this  long  street 
resembles  a  theatre  in  open  air,  with 
decorations  and  actors,  assisted  by  a 
large  supply  of  infantry  and  cavalry  sol- 
diers to  keep  order  and  attend  to  the 
scenes.  The  prosaic  shops  are  no  longer 
shops,  but  opera  boxes,  filled  with  ac- 
tors and  actresses  instead  of  spectators, 
wearing  all  varieties  of  costume;  tJie 
Italian  ones  predominant,  gay,  bright, 
and  beautifully  adapted  to  rich,  peadi- 
like  complexions.  Why  call  them  olive 
complexions?  For  all  the  olives  ever 
seen  are  of  the  color  of  a  sick  green 
pumpkin,  or  a  too,  too  ripe  purple  plum ; 
and  who  has  ever  yet  seen  a  beautifnl 
Italian  maiden  of  either  of  these  morbid 
colors? 

The  windows  and  balconies  of  the 
Corso  are  opera  boxes.  *  Whiz  I '  The 
flying  bouquets  and  white  pills  show 
j>lainly  that  the  prime  cUnme  are  making 
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tlieir  podtivelj  first  appearances  for  the 
season.  Look  at  that  French  soldier  in 
company  with  another,  who  is  passing 
under  a  balcony,  when  a  tiny  bunch  of 
flowers  falls,  or  is  thrown  at  him :  he 
stoops  to  grasp  it :  too  late,  mon  brave, 
a  Roman  boy  is  ahead  of  yon ;  no  use 
swearing ;  so  he  grasps  his  comrade  by 
the  arm,  and  points  to  the  balcony, 
which  is  not  more  than  six  feet  above 
his  head. 
*  Mon  Dieu,  qu^elle  est  gentille  ! ' 
And  there  stands  the  beanty,  a  thor- 
ongh  soldier^s  girl ;  weighs  her  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds,  has  cheeks  like 
new-cut  beefsteaks,  hair  black  as  char- 
coal, eyes  bright  as  fire,  and  an  arm 
capable  of  cooking  for  a  regiment.  She 
b  dressed  in  full  Albanian  costume,  has 
the  dew  of  the  fields  in  her  air,  and  oh, 
when  she  smiles,  she  shows  such  splen- 
did teeth! — ^the  eontadine  have  them, 
and  don^t  ruin  them  by  continual  eat- 
ing! The  soldier  stops,  *0h  lord,  she 
is  neat ! '  He  wants  to  return  her  flowery 
compliment  with  a  similar  one ;  but,  Tu 
hleuf  one  can't  buy  bouquets  on  four 
sous  a  day  income— even  in  Rome :  so 
he  looks  around  for  a  waif,  and  spies  on 
the  pavement  something  green ;  he  gal- 
lantly throws  it  up,  and  with  a  smile 
and,  wave  of  the  hand  like  a  Chevalier 
Bayard  on  a  bender,  he  bids  adieu  to  the 
fair  maiden.  He  threw  up  half  a  head 
of  lettuce. 

^Aeh  mein  Gottf  noollen  ne  nurf* 
and  in  return  for  a  double  handful  of 
confetti  flung  into  a  carriage  fcdl  of  Ger- 
man artists  ahead  of  him,  *  bang ! ' 
comes  into  Caper's  vehicle  a  shower  of 
lime  pills  and  other  stunners— not  in- 
duding  the  language — and  he  is  in  for 
it.  A  minute,  and  the  whole  Corso 
rains,  hails,  and  pelts  flowers  and  white 
pills ;  nothing  else  is  visible :  up  there 
laugh  down  at  them  whole  balconies, 
filled  with  delirious  men  and  women, 
throwing  on  their  devoted  heads,  Ameri- 
can, French,  German,  rattling,  tumbling, 
fistfdls  of  cor\fetti  and  wild  fiowers  :^ 
even  that  half  head  of  lettuce  was 
among  the   things  flyimgl      English, 


French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Germans,  Ital^ 
ians,  Americans,  and  those  wild  north** 
em  bloods — ^all  grit  and  game— the 
Russians,  are  down  on  them  like  a  thou- 
sand of  bricks.  Hurrah !  the  carriages 
move  on— they  are  safe.  Harrah  for  a 
new  fight  with  fresh  faces  I    Avanti  / 

Comes  a  carriage  load  of  wild  Rus- 
tians.  Ivan,  the  tnondjiky  fresh  from 
the  Nevskol  Prospekt,  now  drives  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Corso— i>am  na  vodia, 
Bdbakoutchelaeeh,  thinks  he.  Tes,  my 
sweet  son  of  a  dog,  thou  shalt  have 
fxpdia  to  drink  after  all  this  scrimmage 
is  over.  So  he  holds  m  his  horses  with 
one  hand,  crowds  down  his  fur  hat 
with  the  other,  so  that  his  eyes  will  be 
safe ;  and  then  bravely  faces  the  sting- 
ing shower  of  coj^etti  his  lord  and  mas- 
ter draws  down  on  him.  Up  on  the  back 
seat  of  this  carriage,  all  life  and  fire, 
stands  the  Russian  prince,  with  head- 
piece of  mail  and  red  surtout,  a  Carni- 
val Circassian,  *down  on'  the  alow- 
plodding  Italians,  and  throwing  himself 
away  with  fiowers  and  fun.  Isn't  he  a 
picture  ?  how  his  blue  eyes  gleam,  how 
his  long,  wavy  moustache  curls  with  the 
play  of  features !  how  the  flowers  fly — 
how  the  rubles  fly  for  them  I  Look  at 
the  other  Russians— there  are  beards  for 
you!  beards  grown  where  brandy 
freezes  1  but,  they  are  thawed  out  now. 
Look  at  these  men:  hear  their  wild 
northern  tongue,  how  it  rolls  out  the 
sounds  that  frighten  Italians  back  to 
sleepy  sonnets  and  voluptuous  songs. 
Hurrah,  my  RuseiansI  look  fate  in  the 
face.     Your  road  is— onward! 

*  Ah,  yes ;  and  really,  my  dear '— h»e 
ahandftd  of  white  pills  and  lime  dust 
breaks  the  sentence— *  really  my  dear, 
hadn't  we  better '— *  bang ! '  comes  a 
tough  bouquet,  and  hits  milady  on  that 
bonnet — '  better  go  to  the  hotd  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  now,'  milady  continues, 
*  they  don't  respect  persons,  these  low 
Italians.  They  haven't  the  faintest  idea 
of  dignity.' 

These  ^  low  Italians '  were  more  than 
probably  fellow  countrymen  and  womeQ 
of  the  speaker;   but  they  may  have 
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bMn  'low *  aU  the  0iizie  Sn  her  sodil 
barometer,  for  thej  pitched  and  flan|^ 
hurled  and  threw  all  the  missiles  they 
ooidd  laj  hands  on  into  the  earriage  of 
their  nnmistakable  compatriots,  with 
hearty  delight;  since  the  gentieman, 
who  was  not  gentle,  sat  npright  as  a 
ohnrch  steeple,  never  moving  a  mnsde, 
and  looking  angry  and  worried  at  being 
iong  at;  and  the  miladj  also  sat  a  2a 
mode  de  church  steeple — throwing  noth- 
ing bat  angry  looks.  They  went  to  the 
hotel.    Sorrow  go  with  them  I 

Gaper  and  Bo<gean  now  began  to 
throw  desperately,  for  they  had  a  large 
supply  of  flowers  and  eoi\fetti  on  hand, 
which  they  were  anxious  to  dispose  of 
suddenly—since  in  ten  minutes  the 
horses  would  run,  and  then  the  carriages 
must  leave  the  Corso.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  Oamival,  and  to-morrow — sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  How  the  masks  crowd 
around  them ;  how  the  beautifal  faces, 
unmaHked,  are  smiling  I  Look  at  them 
well,  stamp  them  on  your  heart,  for 
many  and  many  one  ^all  we  see  never 
again.  Another  Oamival  will  bring 
them  again,  like  s<M)g  birds  in  summer; 
but  a  long,  long  winter  will  be  between, 
and  wx  win  be  far,  far  away. 

The  Oorso  is  cleared,  the  infantry 
half  keeps  the  crowd  within  bounds,  a 
charge  of  cavalry  sweeps  the  street,  and 
then  come  rattUng,  clattering,  rucking 
on  the  bare-backed  horses,  urged  on  by 
cries,  shouts,  yells ;  and  frightened  thus 
to  top  speed,  while  the  Dutch  metal, 
tied  to  their  sides  increases  their  alarm 
— whir!  they  are  past  us,  and — the 
bay  horse  is  ahead. 

Again  the  carriages  are  in  the  Oorso ; 
here  and  there  a  few  bouquets  are 
thrown,  floral  farewells  to  the  merry 
•eason :  then  as  dusk  comes  on,  and  red 
and  golden  behind  Ban  Angelo  flames 
tiie  funeral  pyre  of  the  sun,  and  through 
the  blue  night  twinkles  the  evening 
atar,  see  down  the  Oorso  a  faint  light 
gleaming.  Another  and  another  light 
ahines  from  balcony  and  window,  flashes 
from  rolling  carriage,  and  flames  wit 
from  akMBg  the  dusky  walls,  till,  j>f«Mo  / 


joQ  turn  your  head,  and  up  the  Oorso, 
and  down  the  Oorso,  there  b  one  burst 
of  trembling  light,  and  ten  thousand 
timers  are  brightly  gleaming,  madly 
waving,  brilliantly  swaying  to  and  fro. 

MoeeoUI  eceo^  moeeolil 

Along  roll  carriages;  high  in  air 
gleam  tapers,  upheld  by  those  within ; 
from  every  balcony  and  window  shine 
out  the  swaying  tapers.  Hurrah  I  here, 
there,  hand  to  hand  are  contests  to  put 
out  these  shining  lights,  and  Sxnza  moc- 
oou  I  '  Out  with  the  tapers  1 '  rings 
forth  in  trumpet  tones,  in  gay,  laugh- 
ing tones,  in  merry  tones,  the  length 
of  the  whole  glorious  Oorso. 

Darings  beauty,  wild,  lovely  bacchante, 
with  black,  beconing  eyes,  tempt  us  not 
with  that  bright  flame  to  destruction! 
Look  at  her,  as  she  stands  so  proudly 
and  erectly  on  the  highest  seat  in  the 
carriage,  her  arms  thrown  up,  her  wild 
eyes  gleanung  from  under  jet  black,  dis- 
hevelled locks,  while  the  night  breeze 
flutters  in  wavy  folds  the  drapery  of  her 
classic  dress.  Senza  moccoli!  she  sends 
the  challenge  ringing  down  through  fif- 
teen centuries.  He  braves  all ;  the  car- 
riage is  dimbed,  the  taper  is  within  his 
reach. 

*  To-morrow  I  leAve  I ' 

She  flings  the  burning  ti^r  away 
from  her. 

'Then  take  this  kiss!' 

'Senzjl  Moocoul*  black,  witching 
eyes— farewell  I 

'Boom! '  rings  out  the  dosing  bell; 
fast  fEides  the  light.  'Out  with  the 
tapers  I '  the  shout  swells  up,  up,  up, 
then  slowly  diesi  as  die  an  organ's  tones 
— and  Oamival  is  ended. 

A  handful  of  beautifal  flowers,  found 
among  gray,  cmmbling  ruins;  a  few 
notes  of  wild,  stirring  music,  suddenly 
heard,  then  quickly  dying  away  in  the 
lone  watches  of  the  night :  these  are  the 
hours  of  the  Boman  Oamival. 
*  PUyed  is  th«  oomedy^  dsserted  now  the  i 


THE  VEBMIUON  MIBACLB. 

Mirades  are  no  longer  performed  in 
Borne.    As  scym  as  the  police  are  offi- 
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dilly  informed,  tiie  j  prerent  their  being 
worked  even  in  the  Ounpagna :— official 
inf<HTnation,  however,  alwajB  travels 
■inch  fitfter  when  the  spnrs  of  heretioid 
IncrednHtj  are  applied— otherwise  it 
lags ;  and  the  performances  of  miracle- 
mongers  insure  crowded  houses,  some- 
times for  years. 

^  Among  Caper's  artist  friends  was  a 
certain  Blaise  Monet,  French  by  nature, 
Paridan  by  birth,  artist  or  writer  ac- 
cording to  circnmstances.  Oircum- 
stances— that  is  to  say,  two  thousand 
francs  left  him  by  a  deceased  relation — 
oreated  him  a  temporary  artist  in  Rome. 

*"  When  the  money  is  gone,'  sdd  he,  ^  I 
shall  endow  8<nne  barber  with  my  goat's 
hair  brushes,  and  resume  the  stylus: 
tile  first  have  attractions— capillary — for 
me ;  the  latter  has  the  attraction-gravi- 
tation of  fhmcs — still  moro  interesting 
— that  is  to  say,  more  stylish.' 

Blaise  Monet  with  the  May  breezes 
fled  to  a  small  town  on  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  in  order  to  enjoy  them  until 
autumn :  with  the  rains  of  October  he 
descended  on  Rome. 

*How  did  you  enjoy  yourself  up  in 
tliat  hawk's  nest?'  Caper  asked  him, 
when  he  first  saw  him  after  his  return 
to  the  city. 

*  Like  the  king  DTv^tot  My  house 
was  a  castle,  my  drink  good  wine,  my 
food  solid— ^the  cheese  a  little  too  much 
80,  and  a  little  too  much  of  it:  no 
matter— the  views  made  up  for  it. 
Gr-r-rand,  magnificent,  splendid  —  in 
fact,  paradise  for  twenty  baiocchi  a 
day,  all  told.' 

*  And  as  for  affiurs  of  the  heart! ' 

^  My  friend,  mourn  with  me :  that  hole 
was — so  to  speak  in  regard  to  that  mat- 
ter— a  monastery,  without  doors,  win- 
dows, or  holes ;  and  a  wall  around  it,  so 
high,  it  shut  out— hope  I  I  wish  you 
oonld  have  seen  the  camel  who  was  my 
monastic  jailer.' 

'That  is,  when  you  say  camel,  you 
Biean  jackass  ? ' 

'Precisely I  Well,  my  friwid,  his 
name  was  Father  Cipriano ;  though  why 
they  caQ  a  man  flather  who  has  no  legal 


ohildren,  I  can't  conceive,  though  prob* 
ably  many  of  his  flock  do.  He  prejudiced 
the  minds  of  the  maidens  agdnst  me,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  injure  my  reputa* 
tion  among  the  young  men  and  elders— 
in  vidn.  The  man  who  could  paint  a 
scorpion  on  the  wall « so  naturally  as 
even  to  delude  Father  Oiprian  into  beat- 
ing it  for  ten  minutes  with  that  bundle 
of  sticks  they  call  a  broom;  the  man 
who  could  win  three  races  on  a  bare- 
backed horse,  treat  all  hands  to  wine, 
ahd  even  bestow  segars  on  a  few  of  the 
dders ;  win  a  temo  at  the  Timbola,  and 
give  it  back  to  the  poor  of  the  town ; 
catch  hold  of  the  rope  and  help  pull  by 
the  horns,  all  over  town,  the  oz,  thus 
preparatorily  made  tender  before  it  was 
slaughtered :  such  a  man  could  not  have 
the  ill  will  of  the  men. 

'  Believe  me,  I  did  all  my  possible  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  maidens.  I 
serenaded  them,  learning  fearful  randi- 
nelUy  so  as  to  be  popular;  I  gathered 
flowers  for  them ;  I  volunteered  to  help 
them  pick  chestnuts  and  cut  firewood ; 
I  helped  to  make  fireworks  and  fire  bal- 
loons for  the  festivals;  I  drew  their 
portraits  in  charcoal  on  a  white  wall, 
along  the  main  street;  and  when  they 
passed,  with  copper  water  jars  on  their 
heads,  filled  with  water  from  the  foun- 
tain, they  exclaimed : 

^^Eeco!  thatisEliAa,thatisMaricuc- 
da,  that  is  Francesca.' 

*  But  I  threw  my  little  favors  away : 
there  was  a  bkck  doud  over  all,  in  a 
long  black  robe,  called  Padre  Cipriano ; 
and  their  hearts  were  untouched. 

'I  made  one  good  friend,  a  widow 
lady,  the  Signora  Margarita  Baodo:  she 
was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and 
was  mourning  for  a  second  husband— 
who  did  not  come;  the  first  one  having 
departed  for  Cieh  a  few  months  past, 
as  she  told  me.  The  widow  having  a 
fflnall  farm  to  hoe  and  dig,  and  about 
twelve  miles  to  walk  daily,  I  had  but 
limited  opportunities  to  study  her  char- 
acter; but  I  believe,  if  I  had,  I  shoold 
not  have  discovered  much,  since  the 
had  very  litUe:  she  was  dei^otaUj  1g- 
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norant,  and  excessively  snperstitions — 
bat  good  natured  and  hopefal— looking 
out  for  hosband  No.  2.  She  it  was  that 
infonned  me  that  Padre  Cipriano  had  set 
the  faces  of  the  maidens  against  me, 
and  for  this  I  determined  to  be  re- 
venged. • 

*  A  short  time  before  I  left  the  town, 
mj  oil  colors  were  about  nsed  np.  I  had 
made  nearly  a  hundred  sketches,  and 
not  caring  to  send  to  Rome  for  more 
paints,  I  used  my  time  making  pencil 
sketches.  Among  the  tubes  of  oil  col- 
ors left,  of  course  there  was  the  vermil- 
ion, that  will  ontlast  for  a  landscape 
painter  all  others.  I  managed  to  paint 
a  jackasses  head  for  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  where  I  boarded,  with  my  refuse 
colors : — after  all  were  gone,  there  still 
remained  the  vermilion.  One  day,  out 
in  the  fields  sketching  an  old  tower, 
and  watching  the  pretty  little  lizards 
darting  in  and  out  the  old  ruins,  an  idea 
struck  me.  The  next  day  I  commenced 
my  plan. 

*I  caught  about  fifty  lizards,  and 
painted  a  small  vermilion  cross  on  the 
head  of  each  one,  using  severe  drying 
oil  4nd  turpentine,  in  order  to  insure 
their  not  being  rubbed  off. 

*The  next  dark  night,  when  Padre 
Cipriano  was  returning  from  an  excur* 
sion,  he  saw  an  apparition :  phosphorus 
eyes,  from  the  apothecary;  a  pmr  of 
horns,  from  the  butcher;  a  tall  form, 
made  from  reeds,  held  np  by  Blaise 
Monet,  and  covered  with  his  long  doak, 
made  in  the  Rue  Cadet— strode  before 
him  with  these  words : 

*  *  I  am  the  shade  of  Saint  Inanimus, 
boiled  to  death  by  Roman  legions,  for 
the  sake  of  my  religion — ^in  oiL  My 
bones  long  since  have  mouldered  in  the 
dnst,  but,  where  they  lie,  the  little  liz- 
ards bear  a  red  cross  on  their  heads. 
Seek  near  the  old  tower  by  the  old  Ro- 
man road,  here  at  the  foot  of  this  moun- 
tain, and  over  it  erect  a  chapel,  and 
cause  prayers  to  be  said  for  Saint  Inani- 
mus: I,  who  was  boiled  to  death  for 
the  sake  of  my  religion — ^in  oil.' 

*'  ^  Sh-sh-shade  of  S-s-saint  Ann-on-ar 


muss,  w-w-what  k-kind  of  oi-oil  was  it  t ' 
gasped  Padre  Cipriano. 

'  The  shade  seemed  to  collect  himsdf 
as  if  about  to  bestow  a  kick  on  the  padre, 
but  changed  his  mind  as  he  screamed : 

**HogoU.    Go!' 

^The  priest  departed  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  the  next  day  the  whole 
town  rang  with  the  news  that  an  appa- 
rition had  visited  Padre  Cipriano,  and 
that  a  procession  for  some  reason  was 
to  be  made  at  once  to  the  old  tower. 
Accordingly  all  the  population  that 
could,  set  forth  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  the  padre  first  informing 
them  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
the  ghostly  visitor,  the  red-headed  cross 
lizards  by  no  means  omitted.  Arrived 
at  the  tower,  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  red-cross  lizard,  then 
another,  and  another;*  and  it  being 
buzzed  about  that  one  of  them  was 
worth,  I  don't  know  how  many  gallons 
of  holy  water — ^the  inhabitants  moreover 
believing,  if  they  had  one,  they  could 
commit  all  kinds  of  sins  free  gratis, 
without  confession,  &c., — ^there  at  once 
commenced,  consequently,  a  most  indec- 
orous riot  among  those  in  the  proces- 
sion ;  taking  advantage  of  which,  the 
lizards  made  hurried  journeys  to  other 
old  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  another 
small  town,  having  heard  of  the  J/ira- 
eolo  dells  hic&rtoU^  came  up  in  force  to 
secure  a  few  lizards  for  their  house- 
holds: then  commenced  those  exquisite 
battles  seen  nowhere  else  in  such  per- 
fection as  in  southern  Italy. 
.  *  His  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head,  his 
hands  and  legs  shaking  with  excitement, 
one  man  stands  in  front  of  another  so 
^  hopping  mad '  that  you  would  believe 
them  both  dancing  the  tarantella,  if  yon 
did  not  hear  them  shout — sudi  voices 
for  an  opera  chorus!— 

**You  say  that  to  m^/  to  mb!  to 
ME  I '    Hands  working. 

**Ido,  toyott/' 

*  *  To  me,  fTitf,  MS? '  striking  himsdf  oa 
his  breast. 

**Yes,yes,Ido,  Idol' 

''What,  to  Mx!  Mxl  //'  boOi  hands 
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pointing  toward  his  own  bodjr,  as  if 
to  be  sore  of  the  identitj  of  the 
person;  and  that  there  might  not  be 
the  possibility  of  any  mistake,  he 
again  shouts,  screams,  yells,  shrieks: 
'To  me?  What,  that  to  he  I  to  MEl ' 
hands  and  arms  working  like  a  crab^s. 

'Then  the  entire  population  rush  in 
with,  'Bravo,  Johnny,  bravo  I '  At  last, 
after  they  have  screamed  themselves 
black  in  the  face,  and  swung  their  arms 
and  legs  until  they  are  ready  to  drop  off, 
both  combatants  coolly  walk  off;  and  a 
couple  of  fresh  hands  rush  in,  assisted 
by  the  splendid  Roman  chorus,  and  be- 
gin: 

*' What,  ME?  MB?' Ac. 

*  But  the  battle  of  the  lizards  was  con- 
docted  with  more  spirit  than  the  gener- 
al run  of  quarrels,  for  the  people  were 
fighting  for  remission  of  their  bids  as  it 
were — the  possession  of  every  sanctified 
red-headed  lizard  being  so  much  money 
saved  from  the  church,  so  many  years 
out  of  purgatory. 

*  The  gendarmerie  heard  the  row,  and 
at  once  rushed  down^four  soldiers 
comprised  the  garrison — ^to  dissipate  the 
crowd:  this  they  managed  to  do  in  a 
peaceable  way.  There  happened  to  be 
a  heretical  spur  in  the  town,  in  the 
shape  of  three  German  artists,  and  this 
incited  the  bishop  of  the  province,  who 
was  at  once  informed  of  the  miracle- 
working  doings  of  Father  Oiprian,  to 
displace  him. 

*  Thus,  my  dear  friend,  I  was  left  to 
make  love  to  the  girls  until  I  had  to  re- 
turn to  Rome — ^unfortunately  only  two 
weeks'  time — ^for  the  newly-appointed 
priest  had  not  the  opportunity  to  set 
them  against  me. 

'  The  moral  of  this  long  story  is :  that 
even  vermilion  can  be  worked  up  in  a 
miraculous  manner — if  you  put  the 
powerful  refiective  faculty  in  motion; 
and  doing  so,  you  can  have  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  knowing  that  by  its  means  you 
can  cause  an  invisible  sign  to  be  stuck 
up  over  even  a  country  town  in  Italy : 
^AU  Penons  are  Forbidden  to  W<yrh 
MiradeeHere!'^' 


THE  POPOLO  EXHIBITION. 

The  government,  aware  of  its  foreign 
reputation  for  patronizing  the  Belle 
Arti,  has  an  annual  display  of  such 
paintings  and  sculpture  as  artists  may 
see  fit  to  send,  and — ^the  censor  see  fit  to 
admit :  for,  in  this  exhibition,  '  nothing 
is  shown  that  vrill  shock  the  most  fastid- 
ious taste ' — and  it  can  be  foxmd  thus, 
in  a  building  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 

Caper's  painting  for  the  display  was 
rejected  for  some  reason.  It  represent- 
ed a  sinister-looking  brigand,  stealing 
away  with  Two  Keys  in  one  hand  and 
a  split  cap  in  the  other,  suddenly  kicked 
over  by  a  large-sized  donkey,  his  mane 
and  tail  fiying,  head  up,  and  an  air  of 
liberty  about  him  generaUy,  which  prob- 
ably shocked  Antonelli's  tool  the  cen- 
sor's sense  of  the  proprieties. 

Rocjean  consoled  Oaper  with  the  re- 
flection that  his  painting  was  refused 
admittance  because  the  donkey  had 
gradually  grown  to  be  emblematical  of 
the  state — ^in  fact,  was  so  popularly 
known  to  the  forestieri  as  the  Roman 
Locomotive,  with  allusions  to  its  steam 
whistle,  &c.,  highly  annoying  to  the 
chief  authorities — and  therefore,  its  in- 
troduction in  a  painting  was  intolerable^ 
and  not  to  be  endured. 

The  works  of  art  included  contribu- 
tions from  Americans,  Italians,  Belgians, 
Swiss,  English,  Hessians,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  Bavarians,  Spaniards,  Norwe- 
gians, Prussians,  Russians,  Austrians, 
Finns,  Estlionians,  Lithuanians,  Lap- 
landers, and  Samoyedes.  There  was 
little  evidence  of  the  handiwork  of  ma- 
ture artists :  they  either  withheld  their 
productions  from  dislike  of  the  mana- 
gers, or  through  determination  of  giving 
their  younger  brethren  a  fair  field  and 
a  dear  show.  A  careful  observer  could 
see  that  these  young  artists  had  not 
profited  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  ad- 
vantages held  out  to  them  through  a 
residence  in  the  Imperial  City.  There 
was  a  wine-yness,  and  a  pretty-girl- 
yness,  and  tobacco-ness,  about  paintings 
and  sculpture,  that  could  have  been 
picked  up  just  as  well  in  Copenhagen  or 
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Madrid  or  New  Toric  as  in  Rome. 
Michael  ADgelo  evidently  bad  not 
'struck  in '  on  their  canvases,  or  Prax- 
iteles struck  out  from  their  marbles. 
Theirs  was  an  nnrevealed  religion  to 
these  neophytes. 

The  study  of  a  piece  of  old  Turkey 
carpet,  or  a  camePs  hair  shawl,  or  a 
butterfly's  wing,  or  a  bouquet  of  many 
flowers  would  have  taught  the  best  art- 
ist in  the  exhibition  more  concerning 
color  than  he  would  ]eam  in  ten  years 
simply  copying  the  best  of  the  old  paint- 
ers, who  had  themselves  studied  direct- 
ly from  these  things  and  their  like. 

In  sculpture,  as  in  painting,  the  artists 
showed  the  same  tame  following  other 
sculptors ;  the  same  fear  of  fisioing  Na- 
ture, and  studying  her  face  to  face.  A 
pretty  kind  of  statue  of  Modesty  a  man 
would  make,  who  would  take  the  legs 
of  a  satyr,  the  body  of  a  Venus,  the  head 
of  Bacchus,  the  arms  of  Eros,  and  thus 
construct  her;  yet  scarcely  a  modem 
statue  is  made  wherein  some  such  incon- 
gruous models  do  not  play  their  part. 
Go  wiih  a  clear  head,  not  one  ringing 
with  last  night's  debauch,  and  study  the 
Dying  Gladiator  I  That  will  be  enough — 
something  more  than  flve  tenths  of  you 
young  Popolites  can  stand,  if  you  catch 
but  the  faintest  conception  of  the  mind 


onoe  moving  the  sculptor  of  sooh  a 
statue.  After  yon  have  earnestly 
thought  ovei;  subh  a  masterpieee,  go 
back  to  your  studio:  break  up  your 
models  for  legs,  arms,  bodies,  and 
heads:  take  the  scalpel  in  hand,  and 
study  anatomy  as  if  your  heart  was  in ' 
it.  Have  the  living  model  nude  before 
you  at  all  times.  Close  your  studio 
door  to  all  *  orders,'  be  they  ever  so 
tempting:  if  a  fastidious  world  will 
have  you  make  'nude  statues  dressed 
in  stockinet,'  tell  it  to  get  behind  yon ! 
After  long  years  of  earnest  study  and 
labor,  carve  a  hand,  a  foot :  if,  when 
you  have  flnished  it,  one  living  soul 
says,  with  truth,  'Blood,  bones,  and 
muscles  seem  under  the  marble  I '  be- 
lieve that  you  are  not  far  off  from  ex- 
ceeding great  reward. 

In  the  Popolo  exhibition  for  1858  was 
a  marble  statuette  of  Daphnisand  Chloe, 
by  Luigi  Guglielmi,  of  Rome. 

Ohloe  had  a  low-nedced  dress  on. 

The  Roman  censor  disapproved  of  this. 
In  a  city  claiming  to  be  the '  HOME  OF 

ART  ' — THBT  FIKNED  ▲  PIBCX  OT  FOOLfl- 
OAP      PAPSB    ABOUVD      THX     KSOK      OF 

Chlob. 

Rome  is  the  cradle  of  art :— if  bo,  the 
sooner  the  world  changes  its  nnrae,  the 
better  for  the  babel 


'MISSED     FIREP 

Oh  not  in  Independence  Hall 

Will  ye  proclaim  your  will ; 
Nor  read  idoud  your  negro  call, 

As  yet,  on  Bunker  Hill. 

He  said  he  Would,  and  thought  he  oonld, 
And  tried— and  missed  it  dean  ;^ 

Now  he's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa', 
Weel  thrashed  and  unco'  mean. 
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THE  PROCLAMATION. 


[Sbptembeb  22, 1862.] 

Kow  who  has  done  tho  greatest  deed 

Which  History  has  ever  known, 
And  who,  in  Freedom^s  direst  need, 

Became  her  bravest  champion  ? 
Who  a  whole  continent  set  free  ? 

Who  kilkd  the  corse  and  broke  the  ban 
Which  made  a  lie  of  liberty  ? 

You— Father  Abraham— youVe  the  man! 

The  deed  is  done.    Hillions  have  yearned 

To  see  the  spear  of  Freedom  cast : — 
The  dragon  writhed  and  roared  and  burned : 

YouVe  smote  him  ftiU  and  square  at  last. 
O  Great  and  True  I    You  do  not  know, 

You  cannot  tell,  you  cannot  feel 
How  far  through  time  your  name  must  go, 
Honored  by  all  men,  high  or  low. 

Wherever  Freedom's  votaries  kneel. 

This  wide  world  talks  in  many  a  tongue— 

This  world  boasts  many  a  noble  state- 
In  aXLy  your  praises  will  be  sung. 

In  all  the  great  will  call  you  great. 
Freedom !    Where'er  that  word  is  known 

On  silent  shore,  by  sounding  sea, 
*Mid  millions  or  in  deserts  lone. 

Your  noble  name  shall  ever  be. 

The  word  is  out— the  deed  is  done ;  . 

Let  no  one  carp  or  dread  delay : 
When  such  a  steed  is  fairly  on, 

Fate  never  fails  to  find  a  way. 
Hurrah!  hurrah  I    The  track  is  dear, 

We  know  your  policy  and  plan ; 
Well  stand  by  you  throagh  every  year : 

Now,  Father  Abraham,  y^ra  our  mant 
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^THE    PRESS    IN    THE    UNITEI^  STATES. 


Thb  unexampled  extent  of  newspaper 
iflsnes  in  the  United  States  has  often  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  intelligent  ob< 
servers ;  but  it  is  doubtftil  whether  the 
whole  of  the  enormous  truth  could  have 
been  ftillj  appreciated  without  the  ac- 
tual figures  which  reveal  it  According 
to  the  "  preliminary  report"  of  the  8th 
census,  1860,  recently  published  by  the 
Hon.  J.  0.  G.  Kennedy,  the  superinten- 
dent, it  appears  that  the  annual  circula- 
tion of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  no 
less  than  927,951,548,  or  at  the  rate  of 
84.86  for  every  white  man,  woman,  and 
child'  of  our  population.  The  annual 
value  of  all  the  printing  done  in  the 
United  States,  for  that  year,  is  stated  at 
a  fraction  less  than  thirty  nine  and  three 
quarters  millions  of  dollars. 

These  numbers  are  sufficiently  as- 
tounding ;  but  the  rate  of  increase  since 
1850,  is,  if  possible,  even  more  so.  In 
that  year,  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  whole 
circulation  amounted  to  426,409,978  cop- 
ies ;  and  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  de- 
cade is  117.61  per  cent.,  while  the  in- 
crease of  the  white  population  during  the 
same  period  was  only  88.12  per  cent.  If 
the  circulation  should  continue  to  grow 
in  the  same  proportion  for  the  next  ten 
years,  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  issued  in  1870  will  be  a  little 
over  two  billions. 

In  addition  to  these  domestic  publica- 
tions, no  inconsiderable  ntunber  of  for- 
eign journals  is  introduced  into  the  Unit- 
ed States.  "The  British  Almanac  and 
Companion"  forl862  states  the  number  in 
1860  to  have  been  as  follows:  from  Great 
.  Britain,  1,557,689 ;  from  France,  270,- 
655 ;  from  Bremen,  41,171 ;  from  Prus- 
sia, 88,849.  These  figures  comprehend 
only  the  foreign  newspapers,  and  not  the 
periodicals,  some  of  which  are  repub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

Persons  competent  to  form  a  correct 
Judgment,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
number  of  newspi4>er8  taken  in  this 


country,  exceeds  that  in  all  the  world 
beside.  So  vast  an  amount  of  reading 
matter,  voluntarily  sought  for  and  con- 
sumed by  the  people,  at  a  cost  of  so 
many  millions  of  dollars,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  pres- 
ent age  of  wonders,  and  proves  the  avid- 
ity with  which  information  is  received,  as 
well  as  the  incalculable  influence  which 
the  press  must  have  on  the  public  mind. 
The  popular  new^mper,  issued  in  im- 
mense numbers,  is  in  truth  emphatically 
an  American  institution.  Nowhere  else 
could  an  audience,  capable  of  reading, 
be  found  sufficiently  numerous  to  absorb 
the  issues  of  our  teeming  press.  It  is 
the  offspring  and  indispensable  accom- 
paniment of  universal  education  and  iK>p- 
ular  representative  government.  These 
could  scarcely  be  maintained  without  it. 
Everywhere  in  Europe,  except  perhaps 
in  England,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  the 
press  is  little  more  than  an  engine  of  the 
government,  used  chiefly,  or  only,  for 
its  own  political  purposes.  Here  it  en- 
joys absolute  freedom,  being  responsi- 
ble only  to  the  laws  for  any  abuse  of  its 
high  privilege. 

This  entire  freedom  promotes  un- 
bounded growth  in  journalism,  and 
gives  a  circulation  to  the  remotest  cabin 
in  the  land.  And  if  the  unrestricted  ener- 
gies of  the  system  produce  fruits  some- 
what wild,  not  imbued  with  the  re- 
fined flavor  of  better-cultivated  pro- 
ductions, their  universal  distribution 
and  bounteous  fulness  of  supply  make 
up  somewhat  for  the  deficiency  in  qual- 
ity, and  give  promise  of  a  future  im- 
provement, which  will  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  If  every  leaf  of  the  forest 
were  a  sibylline  record,  and  every  month 
of  the  year  should  bring  round  the  de- 
ciduous influences  of  autumn,  the  leaves 
that  would  then  "  strew  the  vales"  of 
our  country  would  give  some  adequate 
idea  of  the  immense  shower  of  these 
printed  missiles  which  falls  every  iday, 
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every  week,  and  every  month,  into  the 
handB  of  the  American  people.  Do  they 
come  as  *'  a  kindly  larg^  to  the  soil 
they  grew  on,"  or  do  they  scatter  mis- 
chief where  they  fell  ?  Of  the  power, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  of  this  vast  intellec- 
tual agency,  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  influence? 
How  does  it  affect  the  character  and 
welfere  of  the  community  in  which  its 
unregulated  and  unlimited  authority 
prevails  ? 

The  dafly  papers  of  New  York,  and 
of  some  other  cities,  contain,  in  each 
sheet,  an  amount  of  printed  matter  equal 
to  sixty-four  pages  of  an  ordinary  octavo 
volume.  The  scope  and  variety  of  the 
information  embodied  in  them,  and  the 
uniformity  with  which  they  are  main- 
tained from  year  to  year,  give  evidence 
of  wonderful  enterprise,  mechanical 
skill,  and  intellectual  ability.  Concen- 
trating news  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
by  means  of  a  vast  and  expensive  or- 
ganization, and  discussing,  with  more  or 
less  profound  learning  and  logic,  all  the 
important  questions  of  the  day,  they 
have  established  an  immense  spiritual 
power  in  the  bosom  of  modem  society, 
such  as  was  not  known  to  the  nations  in 
past  ages. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  space  in 
the  great  dailies,  so  voluminous  as  has 
been  stated,  is  occupied  in  mere  business 
notices  and  individual  advertisements; 
and  such  is  the  case,  generally,  with  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  throughout  the 
country.  But  even  this,  the  humblest  de- 
partment of  the  newspaper,  may  justly 
be  considered  an  invaluable  instrument 
of  civilization.  It  multiplies  to  an  un- 
limited extent  the  means  of  communioa^ 
tion  among  men,  and  is,  therefore,  a  la- 
bor-saving invention  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  the  railroad  and  the  steam 
engine.  In  a  few  brief  phrases,  made  ex- 
pressive by  conventional  understanding, 
every  man  can  converse  with  thousands 
of  his  neighbors,  and  even  of  distant 
strangers.  Without  change  of  place, 
without  labor  of  limbs  or  of  lungs,  the 
man  of  business  can,  in  a  single  day,  and 


every  day,  if  he  wiU,  inform  a  whole 
eonmmnity  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  meet  the  wants  of  others. 
The  newspaper  performs  the  work  of 
thousands  of  messengers,  and  saves 
countless  hours  of  labor  to  the  whole 
community  in  which  it  circulates.  In 
some  sense,  every  man  is  brought  nearer 
to  every  other.  Each  hears  the  innu- 
merable voices  which  address  him,  and 
is  able  to  distingubh  the  individual  mes- 
sage which  each  one  has  sent. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
this  simple  agency  in  its  social  aspect 
Its  material  saving  is  plain  to  the  most 
cursory  thought;  but  its  higher  in- 
fluence in  binding  society  together  and 
making  it  homogeneous,  if  not  equally 
apparent,  is  at  least  quite  as  indisputfi- 
ble.  Civilization  is  the  direct  result  of 
bringing  mankind  into  cooperation  and 
combined  effort,  so  that  the  whole  power 
of  mind  and  body  of  whole  communi- 
ties is  brought  to  bear  in  unison  for  the 
accomplishment  of  social  ends.  There- 
fore, as  a  mere  instrument  of  intercom- 
munication, rendering  more  direct  and 
intimate  the  relations  of  individuals, 
and  promoting  ease,  eelerity,  and  har- 
mony in  their  combined  movements,  the 
power  of  the  press  is  prodigious  and  in- 
valuable. But  when  this  power  is  ex- 
tended beyond  the  bounds  of  mere  ma- 
terial interests  and  the  relations  of  or- 
dinary business — when  it  appeals  to  the 
intellect  and  enters  the  domain  of  art, 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  em- 
bracing politics,  morality,  and  all  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind,  its  capacity 
for  good  would  seem  to  be  illimitable. 

In  future  ages,  these  innumerable 
sheets,  which  float  so  lightly  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  civilization,  will  form  im- 
perishable records  of  the  manners, 
habits,  occupations,  and  the  whole  in- 
tellectual existence  of  our  people.  They 
are  so  numerous  that  no  accident  can 
destroy  them  all ;  and  they  will  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  ftiture  student  of  his- 
tory the  most  lively,  natural,  and  per- 
fect picture — the  very  moving  panora- 
ma—of  the  busy  and  teeming  life  <Jf  the 
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present  generataon.  No  exhumed  relicB 
of  baried  cities,  no  hieroglyphio  insorip- 
tions  upon  ancient  monoments,  with 
whatever  skill  and  genius  deciphered, 
nor  even  any  labored  descriptions  of 
past  ages,  which  maj  have  survived  the 
ravages  of  time,  will  be  equal  to  these 
memorials,  in  their  power  to  recall  the 
daily  work,  the  amusements,  the  busi- 
ness, and,  in  short,  the  whole  material, 
intellectual,  and  social  being  of  our 
people. 

The  types  and  footprints  of  creation, 
imprinted  on  the  rocks  and  imbedded  in 
the  strata  of  the  earth,  giving  knowledge 
of  the  existence  and  habits  of  extinct 
species  of  animals,  and  teaching  how 
geological  periods  have  succeeded  each 
other,  with  their  causes  and  concomi- 
tants, are  not  so  plain  and  distinct  to  us, 
as  will  be  these  daily  effusions,  adver- 
tisements, and  business  notices  of  all 
kinds  in  the  ordinary  newspapers  of  the 
country,  to  future  generations  of  men, 
who  shall  there  seek  to  learn  the  suc- 
cessive and  gradual  steps  by  which  the 
social  fabric  shall  be  built  up  on  the 
foundations  of  human  thought  and  ac- 
tion. Like  the  worm  that  crawls  over 
the  nmd  ere  it  hardens  into  rock;  or 
the  leaf  that  fixes  its  form  and  impress 
in  the  bed  of  coal ;  or  like  the  bowlder 
that  forms  the  pencil  point  of  a  mighty 
iceberg,  scratching  the  rocks  in  its  move- 
ment across  a  submerged  plain,  destined 
to  be  upheaved  as  a  continent  in  some 
future  convulsion ;  or  like  the  coral  in- 
sect, which,  in  forming  his  separate  cell, 
unconsciously  assists  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  islands  and  vast  regions  of 
solid  earth;  we,  the  creatures  of  the 
hour,  all  unconscious  of  the  record  we 
are  making,  leave  imperishable  memori- 
als of  our  existence  and  works,  in  the 
apparently  petty  and  fugitive  contents 
of  the  journals  which  we  read  daily, 
and  in  which  we  make  known  our  busi- 
ness and  our  wants.  Narratives  and 
formal  descriptions  may  be  one-sided, 
and  may  easily  deceive  and  midead; 
bat  these  indications,  which  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  social  strata  as  they  slow- 


ly  subdde  in  the  ooean  of  homanitj, 
carry  in  themselves  perfect  ftalnesB  and 
absolute  verity. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  infin* 
ential  results  of  the  wide  and  rapid  dr- 
culation  of  newspapers  is  to  be  found  in 
the  simultaneous  impressicm  made  <m 
the  popular  mind  throughout  the  vast 
extent  of  our  country.  Flashed  on  the 
telegraph,  daguerreotyped  and  made 
visible  in  the  newspaper,  every  event 
of  any  importance,  occurring  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  is  communicated,  al- 
most at  the  same  moment,  to  many  mil- 
lions of  people.  All  are  impressed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  same  thoughts, 
or  with  such  kindred  ideas  as  will  nat- 
urally arise  from  reflection  upon  the 
same  feu^ts.  Rumor,  with  its  thousand 
tongues,  is  hushed;  and  the  telegraph, 
under  control  of  agents  employed  to  sift 
the  truth,  and  responsible  for  it,  takes  its 
place.  Falsehood  still  may,  and,  indeed, 
often  does  tamper  with  this  mighty  in- 
strument ;  but  its  speed  is  so  great  that 
it  can  overtake  even  falsehood,  and  soon 
counteract  and  correct  the  mischief. 
What  is  the  import  of  this  momentous 
fact, — the  instantaneous  communication 
of  information  over  a  continent,  and  the 
participation  of  all  minds,  in  the  same 
thoughts,  virtually  at  the  same  time? 
Undoubtedly  the  result  must  be  a  close- 
ness of  intercourse  and  a  completeness 
of  cooperation,  which  will  give  to  the 
social  organization  a  power  and  efficien- 
cy in  accomplbhing  great  ends,  such  as 
no  human  thought  has  ever  heretofore 
conceived.  Society  becomes  a  unity  in 
the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  that 
term ;  like  the  bodily  frame  of  the  in- 
dividual man,  it  is  connected  through- 
out all  its  parts  by  a  network  of  nerves, 
every  member  sympathizing  with  every 
other,  feeling  the  same  impulses,  having 
the  same  knowledge,  and  forming  judg- 
ments upon  the  same /acts.  When  sen- 
timents are  perfectly  harmonious  among 
men,  the  increase  of  power  is  not  mere- 
ly in  proportion  to  numbers.  It  grows 
in  a  much  higher  ratio.  The  effect  is 
something  like  that  of  multiplying  the 
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m&oM  in  a  galranio  battery  ,<»!  inereas* 
ing  the  coils  in  an  eleotro-magnetio  ap- 
paratasw  Pasaion  in  a  multitnde  becomes 
a  tornado.  Eloquence  moves  a  large 
audience  with  a  power  vastly  greater 
than  when  the  listeners  are  few.  Simi^ 
lar  is  that  strange  influence  which  fash- 
ion exerts  in  all  societies.  Nor  is  this 
■ympathetic  multiplication  of  power  lim- 
ited to  passion  or  artistic  sentiment:  it 
extends  to  opinions  and  all  intellectual 
phenomena.  A  person  feeling  strong 
emotions  or  having  profound  convic- 
tions, and  knowing  them  to  be  shared 
by  millions  of  others,  inevitably  expe- 
riences a  strengthening  and  intensifying 
influence  from  the  sympathy  of  his  fel- 
lows. If  he  knew  himself  to  be  solitary 
and  alone  in  his  opinions,  unsupported 
by  that  human  sympathy  which  every 
one  craves,  his  ideas  would  languish, 
and  be  greatly  diminished  in  their  pow- 
er. It  is  only  great  minds,  of  excep- 
tional character,  which  can  do  battle, 
single-handed,  against  the  world.  Host 
men  require  to  be  propped  and  support- 
ed on  all  sides,  by  the  great  power  of 
public  opinion.  The  approach  to  una- 
nimity of  thought  promoted  by  the  gen- 
eral drcnlation  of  newspapers,  has  some- 
thing of  the  marvellous  effects  seen  in 
other  cases,  in  enhancing  the  moral  and 
intellectual  power  of  the  community. 

The  telegraph  is  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  newspaper.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  there  would  have 
been  comparatively  little  use  for  the 
former.  Without  the  almost  universal 
distribution  of  the  newspaper,  instanta- 
neous communication  of  news  would  not 
have  been  so  much  required,  and  the 
.  invention  for  that  purpose  would  hardly 
have  been  made.  It  is  probably  in  the 
United  States  alone,  with  its  unlimited 
circulation  of  newspapers,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary application  of  natural  forces 
could  have  been  conceived.  It  is  here 
those  wonderful  lightning  presses  have 
been  constructed,  under  the  stimulus  of 
that  vast  demand  for  daily  pikers  which 
arises  from  the  general  education  of  the 
people  and  their  avidity  for  information. 


In  no  other  state  of  things  could  sudi 
combinations  have  been  imagined,  be* 
cause  there  would  have  been  no  occa- 
sion for  the  inventive  effort,  and  even 
the  very  idea  would  not  have  occurred. 
Although  the  wide  extent  of  our  coun- 
try, the  vast  distances  separating  impor- 
tant centres  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  the  general  activity  and  energy  of 
men  in  this  firee  government,  all  con- 
curred in  enforcing  the  necessity  of  this 
latest  wonder  of  human  ingenuity — ^the 
telegraph, — yet  the  newspaper,  with  its 
boundless  circulation  and  power  of  dis* 
tribution,  was  indispensable  to  make  it 
available  and  to  give  it  all  its  inestima- 
ble value. 

But,  after  all,  the  prodigious  influence 
of  the  press,  aided  by  its  great  instm- 
ment,  the  telegraph,  derives  its  moral 
and  political  value  chiefly  from  the  les- 
sons it  teaches,  and  the  good  purposes 
it  aims  to  accomplish.  Unhappily,  if 
tne  newspaper  may  be  the  means  of 
doing  incalculable  good,  it  may  also  be 
instrumental  in  doing  infinite  mischief. 
If  it  may  multiply  the  x>ower  of  the  com- 
munity, by  promoting  harmony  of 
thought  and  feeling,  it  may  direct  this 
concentrated  energy  to  the  wrong  end, 
as  well  as  to  the  right.  Being  a  great 
vehicle  for  the  communication  of  ideas 
on  all  subjects,  it  becomes  a  mighty  in- 
strument of  education ;  entering  almost 
every  house  in  the  land,  and  reaching 
the  eye  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  can  read,  it  exercises  almost  su«> 
preme  control  over  the  sentiments  of 
the  masses.  It  is  a  tremendous  intel- 
lectual engine,  radiating  the  light  of 
knowledge  to  the  extremities  of  the 
land,  and,  in  its  turn,  wielding,  to  some 
extent,  the  incalculable  power  which 
that  knowledge  imparts  to  its  recipi- 
ents. 

like  every  other  human  agency,  the 
press  is  liable  to  be  controlled  by  sinis- 
ter influenoea  Perhaps,  from  the  en- 
tire absence  of  all  direct  re^>onsibility, 
from  its  usual  entire  devotion  to  public 
aflQurs,  and  the  acknowledged  influence 
of  its  representations  on  the  popular 
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mind,  it  is  pecnliarl  j  exposed  to  the  se- 
dactions  of  patronage,  and  to  the  temp- 
tations of  personal  and  mercenary  inter* 
ests.  A  mere  partj  jonmal,  inrolved 
in  a  perpetual  conflict  for  power,  and 
for  the  accompanying  spoils,  is,  of  all 
the  depositaries  of  moral  power,  at  once 
the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  con- 
temptible. To  it,  tmth  is  of  secondary 
importance ;  having  satisfied  itself  that 
no  prosperity,  or  even  liberty,  can  exist 
without  the  success  of  its  men  and 
measures,  it  makes  everything  bend  to 
this  purpose.  The  end  justifies  the 
means.  Impartial  statement  or  rational 
investigation  is  seldom  to  be  found  in 
its  columns.  Nevertheless,  in  the  gen- 
eral competition  which  arises  where  the 
press  is  free,  the  tendency  will  always 
be  toward  the  true  and  the  good.  Rival 
Journals  will  advocate  different  theories 
and  maintain  opposite  systems;  but  free 
discussion  will  gradually  eliminate  error, 
and  out  of  the  multitudinous  rays  of 
different  colors,  diffused  throughout 
society,  will  eventually  come  that  per- 
fect combination  whidi  constitutes  the 
clear,  pure,  homogeneous  light  of  truth. 
And  even  pending  the  early  struggle 
and  confusion  which  attend  the  inau- 
guration of  a  free  press,  divergencies  of 
opinion,  ever  tending  to  harmony,  can- 
not become  so  great  as  to  produce  fatal 
effects.  The  rebellion  of  the  Southern 
States  of  this  Union  could  never  have 
happened,  in  the  presence  of  universal 
education  and  of  a  free  press,  whose 
emanations  could  have  penetrated  as 
widely  as  those  which  reach  the  people 
of  the  opposite  section. 

In  view  of  the  high  functions  of  the 
press  and  its  immense  influence  in  the 
nation, — ^its  perpetual  daily  lessons,  fall- 
ing on  the  public  mind  like  drops  that 
wear  away  the  hardest  rock  and  work 
their  channel  where  they  will, — ^it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  comprehend  the 
power  behind  this  imperial  throne,  which 
directs  and  controls  it.  Does  it  assume 
to  originate  and  establish  principles  in 
government  and  morals?  Or  does  it 
aspire  only  to  the  humbler  office  of 


propagating  such  ideas  as  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  best  judgment  of  the 
age,  of  illustrating  their  operation,  and 
making  them  acceptable  to  the  people  f 
The  ftigitive  essays  and  hurried  oom- 
ments  on  passing  events,  which  fill  the 
columns  of  newspapers,  do  not  ordinari- 
ly constitute  solid  foundations  on  which 
the  prineiples  of  social  or  political  action 
can  be  safely  established.  The  men 
usually  employed  in  this  work  of  dis- 
tributing ideas,  are  not  they  who  are 
capable  of  building  up  substantial  sys- 
tems by  the  slow  process  of  induoti<Hi, 
or  who  can,  by  the  opposite  system,  ap- 
ply great  general  truths  to  the  purposes 
of  national  prosperity  and  happiness. 
They  are  far  too  much  engaged  in  the 
active  business  of  life, — too  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  strifes  and  turmoils  of  man- 
kind,— ^too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  passing  hour,  with  all  its 
passions  and  prc|judices — to  be  the  phil- 
osophic guides  of  humanity,  and  to  lay 
down,  with  the  serene  logic  of  truth, 
the  bases  of  moral  and  political  progress. 
The  inevitable  sympathy  between  the 
editor  and  his  daily  readers — the  action 
and  reaction  which  constantly  take  place 
and  insensibly  lead  the  journalist  into 
the  paths  of  popular  opinion  and  passion 
— ^these  are  too  i^t  to  render  him  alto- 
gether unfit  to  be  an  oracle  in  the  great 
work  of  social  organization  and  govern- 
ment. The  common  sense  of  the  mul- 
titude is  often  an  invaluable  corrective 
of  speculative  error ;  but  the  impulses 
and  strong  prejudices  of  communities, 
though  calculated  to  sweep  along  with 
them  the  judgments  of  all,  are  mostly 
pernicious,  and  sometimes  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  The  true  remedy  for  these 
evils  and  dangers  is,  to  employ  in  the 
management  of  the  daily  press,  the 
noblest  intellect,  combined  with  the 
most  incorruptible  purity  of  motive. 
Oommanding  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  nation,  and  worthy  of  it,  the  lessona 
of  this  great  teacher— the  central  light- 
giving  orb  of  civilization — will  be  re- 
ceived with  reverence  and  gratitude, 
and  with  a  benign  and  fructifjring  in- 
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flnence,  sometbing  like  that  which  the 
sun  sheds  on  the  world  of  nature. 

A  French  philosopher,  writing  in 
1840,  says  of  us: 

'This  unirersal  colon j,  notwithstanding 
the  eminent  temporal  adrantages  of  its  pres- 
ent position,  must  be  regarded  as,  in  fact, 
in  all  important  respects,  more  remote  from  a 
tme  social  reorganization  than  the  nations  fh>m 
whom  it  is  derived,  and  to  whom  it  will  owe, 
in  course  of  time,  its  final  regeneration.  The 
philosophical  induction  into  that  ulterior  state 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  America — whatever 
maj  be  the  existing  illusions  about  the  politi- 
cal superioritj  of  a  society  in  which  the  ele« 
ments  of  modem  civilization  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  industrial  activitj,  most  imperfectly 
developed.' 

It  may  be  admitted  that  we  are  yet 
somewhat  behind  the  foremost  nations 
of  Europe  in  tho  higher  walks  of  philoso- 
phy, and  certainly  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  true  social  principles,  which, 
as  yet,  we  do  not  fully  comprehend, 
even  if  they  do.  But  the  conclusion  of 
this  author  cannot  be  sound.  However 
moderate  may  be  our  standard  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  United  States,  this  knowl- 
edge, such  as  it  is,  is  more  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  people  who  are  to  profit 
by  it,  than  in  any  other  country.  If  our 
attainments  be  comparatively  small  in 
philosophic  statesmanship,  the  whole 
population  partakes  more  or  less  in  such 
progress  as  we  have  made ;  for  education 
is  universal,  and  whatever  ideas  are 


generated  in  the  highest  order  of  minds, 
soon  become  the  familiar  possession  of  all 
to  the  extremities  of  the  land.  Govern- 
ment yields  with  little  opposition  or  de- 
lay to  the  interests  and  intelligence,  and 
it  may  be,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple: there  is  no  other  nation  on  the 
globe  in  which  social  forms  and  institu- 
tions are  so  plastic  in  the  hands  of  wise 
and  energetic  men.  By  means  of  uni- 
versal education  and  the  perfect  distri- 
bution of  knowledge,  we  are  laying  the 
broadest  possible  basis  on  which  the  no- 
blest structure  may  be  raised,  if  we  can 
only  command  the  wisdom  to  build 
aright.  The  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  a  whole  people  tluffoughly  ed- 
ucated and  with  the  most  perfect  ma- 
chinery for  the  diffiision  of  knowledge, 
though  starting  from  a  moderate  condi- 
tion of  enlightenment,  will  outrun  or 
fall  behind  other  nations  in  which  the 
few  may  be  wiser,  while  the  multitude 
is  greatly  more  ignorant,  and  in  which 
the  forms  of  government  and  of  social 
organization  are  more  ri^d,  and  inac- 
cessible to  change  or  improvement.  To 
answer  this  question  will  not  cause 
much  hesitation,  at  least  in  the  mind  of 
an  American ;  and  if  we  are  not  alto- 
gether what  we  think  ourselves,  the 
wisest  and  best  of  mankind,  we  may  at 
least  claim  to  be  on  the  way  to  the  high- 
est improvement,  with  no  serious  ob- 
stacles in  our  path. 


OUR    FRIENDS    ABROAD. 


TOL.  n. 


Two  souls  alone  are  fHends  of  ours 

In  all  the  British  isles; 
Who  sorrow  for  our  darkened  hours 
And  greet  our  luck  with  smiles. 
^  And  who  may  those  twain  outcasts  be 
Whose  favor  ye  have  won?" 
The  first  is  Queen  of  England's  realm, 
The  other  that  good  Queen's  son, 
89 
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"^ tL%    HE    SUOGESSFULf 

*  Do  but  graip  iato  the  thick  of  human  Ufe  1    ETOxy  ooe  lizf  It— to  xK)t  mmy  to  It  Jbioini ;  md 
Im  it  where  yon  will,  it  !•  intereeting.*— OoelAe. 

*  SuooBMruL.— Terminating  in  aeoompliahing  what  U  wiahed  or  Inimded.*— ITaAeter'*  Dtetiomary, 


OHAFTXB  EC 
DXAJIOVD  OUT— Fltn. 

Elihu  J08LIN  belonged  to  that  class 
of  knaves  who  are  cowardly  as  well  as 
nnscmpuloas.  He  never  hesitated  to 
cheat  where  he  had  an  opportunity, 
trosting  to  his  powers  of  blastering  and 
browbeating^  to  sustain  him.  When 
these  failed,  that  is,  when  he  encoon- 
tered  persons  who  were  not  imposed  on 
nor  intimidated  by  his  swaggering,  bul- 
lying mien,  he  showed  his  craven  nature 
by  an  abject  snbmission.  From  being 
an  errand  boy  in  an  old-established  pa- 
per house  in  the  city,  he  had  himself 
become  the  proprietor  of  a  large  busi- 
ness in  the  same  line.  He  had  but  a 
single  idea — to  make  money.  And  he 
did  make  it.  His  reputation  among  the 
trade  was  very  bad.  But  this  did  not, 
as  it  ought  to  have  done,  put  him  out 
of  the  pale  of  business  negotiations. 
Every  merchant  knows  that  there  are 
many  rich  men  in  business,  whose  acts  of 
dishonesty  and  whose  tricks  form  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  and  anecdote  with 
their  associates  in  trade,  yet  who  are 
-not  only  tolerated,  but  are  by  some  ac- 
tually courted.  Joslin,  when  quite  a 
young  man,  had  been  the  assignee  of  his 
employer,  who  hoped  to  find  in  him  a 
pliant  tool  He  soon  found  his  mistake. 
He  had  put  himself  completely  in  the 
power  of  his  derk,  and  the  latter  took 
fhll  advantage  of  it.  The  result  was,  his 
principal  was  beggared,  and  Joslin  rose 
on  his  ruins. 

It  was  a  favorite  practice  with  Joslin 
to  discover  men  who  were  riwrt  of 
money,  lend  them  what  they  wanted, 
and  thus,  after  a  while,  get  control  of 
an  they  possessed.  When  Joslin  first 
met  ^T,  Bums,  he  hoped  to  Anta"g1i^ 


him  as  he  had  his  firiend.  But  the  for- 
mer was  too  good  a  merchant  and  in  too 
sound  a  position  to  be  brought  in  thia 
way  into  his  toils.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  sheer  knavery 
to  compass  his  object  The  £ftct  of  Mr. 
Bums  living  so  Ur  from  the  city,  tiie 
great  expense  which  would  be  entaUed 
on  him  by  a  litigation,  and  the  natural 
repugnance  he  thought  Mr.  Bums  would 
have  to  a  lawsuit,  emboldened  him  to 
employ  the  most  high-handed  measnret 
to  cheat  hioou  The  fact  was,  Mr.  Bums's 
paper  had  become  well  known  in  the 
market,  and  commanded  a  ready  sale. 
The  manufacture  was  even — the  texture 
firm  and  hard.  There  was  a  continually 
increasing  demand  for  it  Joslin  deter- 
mined on — even  for  him — some  audaciooa 
strokes.  He  sent  a  lot  of  the  paper  to 
an  obscure  auctioneer,  one  of  his  toda, 
and  had  it  bid  off  in  the  name  of  m 
young  man  in  his  store.  He  thereupon 
repcNted  the  entire  consignment  to  be 
unsalable,  and  credited  Mr.  Bums  with 
the  whole  lot  at  the  auction  pricea, 
less  expenses.  In  this  way  he  dJumed 
to  have  no  funds  when  Mr.  Bums's  drafts 
became  due,  and  called  on  the  latter  for 
the  ready  money.  The  previous  consign- 
ment he  pretended  to  have  sold  in  the 
city,  at  a  time  when  paper  was  much 
lower  than  usual,  but  he  had  retumed 
for  this  the  then  market  price.  Really 
he  had  not  sold  the  paper  at  all.  Know- 
ing it  was  about  to  rise,  he  simply  re- 
ported a  sale,  and  kept  the  paper  on 
hand  to  take  advantage  of  the  market, 
and  he  was  now  selling  it  at  an  ad- 
vance of  ten  per  cent  on  the  previous 
ratesL 

Mr.  Bums  had  never  befbre  encoun- 
tered 00  desperate  a  knave.    A»  we 
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have  said,  the  aflliiir  tronhldd  hhn  great- 
\j.  True,  he  was  determined  to  inyesti- 
gate  it  thoroQghlj,  hat  he  coald  Dot  well 
afford  the  time  to  go  himself  to  New 
York.  His  chief  man  at  the  paper  mill 
had  failed  to  accomplish  anything;  so  it 
was  a  great  relief  when  Hiram  volnn- 
teered  his  services.  Mr.  Barns  coold 
not  tell  why,  bat  he  had  a  singolar  con-  - 
fidence  that  Hiram  would  bring  the 
matter  ont  right.  He  was  ap  to  see  his 
confidential  clerk  off  in  the  stage,  which 
I>a88ed  through  Burnsville  before  day- 
light, and  which  was  to  call  at  the  office 
for  its  passenger.  From  that  office  a 
light  ooold  be  seen  glinunering  as  early 
as  three  o^dock.  Hiram,  after  an  hour 
or  two  in  bed,  where  he  did  not  close 
his  eyes,  had  risen,  and  taking  his  valise 
in  his  hand,  had  gone  to  the  office,  and 
was  again  deep  in  the  accounts.  He 
would  make  memorandums  ^m  time 
to  time,  and  at  last  wrote  a  brief  note 
to  Mr.  Bums,  asking  him  to  send  for- 
ward by  the  first  mail  a  ftill  power  of 
attorney.  At  length  the  stage  horn 
was  heard.  Hiram  rose,  opened  his  va- 
lise, and  placed  his  papers  within  it. 
The  stage  wheeled  rapidly  round  the 
comer,  and  drew  up  at  the  office  door ; 
Hiram  extinguished  the  light,  seized  his 
Talise,  stepped  quietly  out,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  turning  the  key— he  had  a 
duplicate — when  Mr.  Bums  arrived. 

*  I  thought,'  he  said, '  I  would  see  you 
off  Tou  will  have  a  fine  day,  and  reach 
Kew  Haven  in  ample  time  for  the  boat' 

'  I  have  left  a  brief  note  on  your  ta- 
ble,' responded  Hiram,  *to  ask  for  a 
power  of  attorney.  I  think  it  may  be 
important' 

*'  Tou  shall  have  it.  Good  luck  to  you. 
Write  me  how  you  get  along.  Gk>od-by.' 

Ho  shook  Hiram's  hand  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  belonged  to  his  nature. 
The  latter  extended  his  cold,  dry  palm 
to  his  employer,  and  said,  *  Good  morn- 
ing, sfar,'  and  got  inside.  He  did  not  in 
the  least  enter  into  Mr.  Bums's  cheerful, 
sympathizing  spirit  If  the  trath  must 
be  tdd,  he  had  not  the  slightest  sympa- 
thy for  him ;  neither  did  any  desire  to 


extricate  him  from  this  awkward  bosl* 
ness  induce  the  present  adventure.  He 
oared  no  more  for  Mr.  Burns  than  he  did 
for  Mr.  Joslin.  But  he  did  ei\joy  the 
idea  of  meeting  that  knave  and  circum- 
venting him.  It  was  the  pleasantest 
*  duty '  he  ever  had  undertaken.  On  it 
his  whole  thoughts  were  centred.  What 
did  he  care  whether  the  day  was  fair 
or  foul — whether  the  roads  were  good 
or  bad  ?  He  longed  to  get  to  work  at 
Joslin. 

The  stage  door  closed,  and  the  vehicle 
rolled  swiftly  away.  Mr.  Burns  stood  a 
moment  looking  after  it  He  had  felt 
the  entire  absence  of  responsive  sympa- 
thy in  his  clerk,  and  his  old  feeling  re- 
turned, as  it  invariably  did  at  times. 
He  walked  slowly  towiud  his  house. 

*•  Why  is  it  that  I  so  often  wish  I  was 
rid  of  that  fellow,  when  he  serves  me 
so  effectually?' 

Mr.  Barns  turned  before  entering,  and 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  horizon.  Day- 
light was  jast  streaking  the  sky  from 
the  east  Joel  Burns  paused,  and  direct- 
ed his  glance  over  the  town — ^the  town 
he  had  founded  and  made  to  flourish. 
Tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Wherefore? 
He  was  thinking  of  the  time  when,  after 
Mr.  Bellows's  death,  he  had,  step  by 
step,  carefully  travelled  over  this  local- 
ity, while  laying  plans  for  his  future 
career.  Here— just  here — ^he  had  mark- 
ed four  trees  to  indicate  the  site  for  his 
house,  and  here  he  had  built  it 

'Oh,  Sarah,  why  had  you  to  leave 
me?' 

The  words,  uttered  audibly,  recalled 
him  to  himself.  He  opened  and  passed 
through  the  gate,  and  stepped  on  the 
piazza. 

'Is  that  you,  fieither?'  It  was  his 
daughter's  voice.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  her  at  the  window.  '  I  heard  you 
go  out,  and  I  have  been  watching  for 
you  ever  since.  Did  Mr.  Meeker  get 
off?' 

*Yes.' 

'  Wait,  father,  and  I  will  come  down 
and  take  a  walk  with  yon.  Wouldn't 
you  like  it  ? '     ^ 
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*  Yes,  dear,  yeiy  nmoh.^ 

They  walked  on  together  in  silence. 
Presently  Sarah  perceived  they  were 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  hurying 
ground.  Mr.  Boms  entered  it  with  his 
daughter,  and  soon  stood  by  hb  wife's 
grave. 

*8he  left  ns  early,  my  child.  You 
do  not  forget  her  ?  * 

'Oh  no,  father  I' 

*Do  you  remember  all  about  her — 
aUt' 

*Yes,  everything.' 

*  I  know  it — I  know  you  do.  Why  is 
it,  Sarah,  that  lately  I  feel  more  solitary 
than  usual  ? ' 

*  Do  you,  father?' 

*  Yes,  since—'  He  paused,  unwilling,  it 
would  seem,  to  finish  the  sentence. 

*  You  know,  father,  I  have  not  been 
quite  so  much  with  you  since  Mr.  Mee- 
ker came.    You  are  more  in  the  office.' 

*So  I  am.  I  wish — '  He  hesitated 
again.  Evidently  something  oppressed 
him.  * 

Just  then  the  first  slanting  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  gleamed  over  the  place 
—pleasant  rays,  which  seemed  to  change 
the  current  of  Mr.  Bums's  thoughts, 
lighting  up  his  soul  as  they  were  light- 
ing the  universe. 

He  spoke  cheerfully:  *Let  us  run 
home,  now.  And,  Sarah,  won't  you  see 
that  we  have  a  very  nice  breakfast? 
Early  rising  has  given  me  an  appetite.' 

OnAPTBB  Z. 

All  this  time,  the  stage  was  conveying 
Hiram  Meeker  toward  his  goal — toward 
Elihu  Joslin.  He  reached  New  Haven 
in  time  f^r  the  boat,  and  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  in  New  York.  At 
this  date  the  town  had  not  assumed  its 
present  magnificent  proportions.  Broad- 
way, above  Canal  street,  was  lined  with 
private  residences  instead  of  stores,  and 
Bleecker  street  was  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  in  the  city.  Nevertheless 
it  was  already  imposing,  especially  to 
a  young  man  firom  the  country. 

Hiram  had  visited  New  York  on  two 
•everal  occanons  when  a  boy,  in  com- 


pany with  his  mother,  but  latterly  had 
not  found  any  opportunity  to  do  sou 
Landing  from  the  boat,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  then  leading  hotel,  'The 
Franklin  House,'  and  entered  his  name, 
and  presently  went  in  to  breakfast.  Af- 
ter he  had  finished,  he  stepped  out  on 
the  sidewalk.  He  beheld  a  cxmtinuoua 
stream  of  human  beings  pouring  along 
this  extraordinary  thoroughfare.  Om- 
nibuses, carts,  wagons,  and  vehicles  of 
every  description  already  filled  the 
way. 

Hiram  stood  and  regarded  the  scene. 
'  What  a  field  here  I '  he  said  to  himselt 
'Look  at  this  mass  pf  people.  Every 
other  roan  an  idiot — and  of  the  rest,  not 
one  in  a  thousand  has  more  than  a  me- 
dium share  of  brains.  What  a  field,  in- 
deed, to  undertake  to  manage  and  di- 
rect and  control  these  fellows  1  What 
machinery  though  1  Not  too  £Eist  This 
is  the  place  for  me.  Bumsville — pho  I 
Now,  friend  Joslin,  *    *    *    * 

Hiram  made  his  way  to  the  store  of 
H,  Bennett  &  Co.,  in  Pearl  street  Mr, 
Bennett  was  in ;  glad  to  see  Hiram,  but 
wonderfiilly  busy.  He  invited  his  rela- 
tive to  dinner — indeed,  asked  him  why 
he  had  not  come  direct  to  his  houae. 
Then  he  turned  away  to  business. 

All  this  did  not  fluster  Hiram  in  the 
slightest.  He  waited  a  few  minutes; 
then  took  occasion  to  interrupt  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  say  he  wished  to  speak 
with  him  on  something  of  importance. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  the  other.  '  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

'  I  come  to  New  York  on  special  bud- 
ness,'  said  Hiram.  '  It  is  necessary  I 
should  know  just  what  kind  of  a  person 
Elihu  Joslin  is — the  large  paper  dealer  in 
Nassau  street.  I  have  not  your  facili- 
ties for  ascertaining,  and  I  a^  you,  as  a 
particular  favor,  to  find  out  for  me.' 

'  Joslin  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Bennett  '  I 
hope  none  of  your  people  are  in  hia 
clutches.  He  is  a  very  hard  case  to 
deal  with,  so  they  say.' 

'Is  he  rich?' 

'Yes,  worth  a  coople  of  himdred 
thousand,  easy.' 
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*  How  does  be  stand  with  the  trade  t ' 
*0h,    unpopular   enongh,    I   should 

imagine.  Oan't  tell  you  particularly — 
is  not  in  my  Kne,  you  know ;  but  if  the 
matter  is  really  pressing,  you  shall 
learn  all  you  wish  to  in  an  hour.' 

^  Thank  you.  I  must  know  all  about 
him  prior  to  a  personal  interview,  which 
I  am  to  have.' 

*  I  see.  Oall  in  at  twelve  o^clock,  and 
the  information  will  be  ready  for  you.' 

*  One  word  more.  Do  you  know  the 
house  of  Orris  &  Tweed,  auctioneers  ? ' 

*  Orris  &  Tweed  ?  Never  heard  their 
name  before.' 

*  It  is  in  the  directory.' 

*•  I  dare  say.  That  don't  amount  to 
anything.' 

'Please  let  me  know  something  of 
them,  too.  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  this 
trouble;  but  I  am  a  greenhorn  in  New 
York,  and  have  a  difficult  matter  on 
my  hands.' 

*  No  trouble— at  least,  I  don't  count  it 
such  to  help  a  friend  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness. Besides,  if  you  are  a  greenhorn, 
you  act  as  if  you  know  what  you  are 
about.' 

H.  Bennett,  of  the  prosperous  house 
of  Bennett  &  Co.,  would  not  have  de- 
voted five  minutes  extra  to  his  name- 
sake in  the  way  of  social  chat ;  regard- 
ing such  conduct  in  business  hours,  and 
in  the  busy  season,  as  worse  than  super- 
fluous; but  as  a  matter  of  business, 
though  purely  incidental  and  profitless, 
he  would  have  given  the  whole  day  to 
Hiram's  affair,  if  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Pennett  here  gave  some  special 
directions  to  one  of  his  numerous  clerks,  a 
sharp,  active-looking  fellow,  with  a  keen 
eye  and  an  air  like  a  game  cock,  who 
vanished  as  soon  as  they  were  received. 

Hiram  left  the  store,  and  turning  into 
Wall  street,  walked  on  till  he  reached 
Nassau  street,  in  which  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Elihu  Joslin.  He  strolled 
on  without  any  special  purpose,  till  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  an  obstruc- 
tion on  the  sidewalk.  It  was  simply 
the  ordinary  circumstance  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  goods.    In  this  instance  a  dray 


was  backed  up  to  the  curbstone,  loaded 
with  paper.  Hiram  looked  at  it  care- 
fully. It  was  of  Mr.  Bums's  manufac- 
ture. He  glanced  up  to  see  the  name 
of  the  house.    It  was  not  Joslin. 

A  new  thought  flashed  on  him.  Ac- 
tuated by  it,  he  commenced  to  speak 
with  the  carman,  but  checked  himself^ 
and  walked  boldly  into  the  store,  and 
back  to  the  counting  room. 

*I  see  you  have  Bums's  paper.  I 
want  to  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  it' 

'We  couldn't  supply  you,  to-day — 
have  just  got  this  in  to  fill  an  order. 
His  paper  stands  so  high  that  it  is  scarce 
in  the  market.  How  much  do  you 
want  ?  We  may  get  some  more  in  by 
Thursday.' 

*  Only  a  few  reams  to  make  out  an 
assortment.  I  suppose  I  can  buy  of  you 
on  as  good  terms  as  of  Joslin.' 

'  For  a  small  lot,  I  am  sure,  better ; 
indeed,  I  have  this  direct  from  him, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  if  sent  from 
the  mill.  You  know  the  manufacturers 
will  sell  only  to  jobbers.  You  are  in  the 
retail  line,  I  presume  ? ' 

*  I  am ;  and  I  wish  you  would  spare  me 
a  couple  of  reams  out  of  this  lot,  and  send 
them  round  to  H.  Bennett  &  Oo.'s,  Pearl 
street.' 

The  merchant  recognized  in  Hiram  a 
young  country  storekeeper,  and,  desir- 
ous as  all  merchants  are  to  make  new 
acquaintances,  was  willing  to  accommo- 
date him.  H.  Bennett  &  Co.  was  a  first- 
class  name,  and  this  decided  him  to 
break  into  the  lot,  which  was  already 
sold  to  somebody  else. 

Hiram  paid  for  his  purchase,  called  up 
a  carman  instanter,  and  never  took  his 
eye  off  the  paper  till  it  was  delivered  at 
Mr.  Bennett's  store. 

That  gentleman  was  standing  at  the 
door,  saying  good-by  to  a  first-rate  cus- 
tomer, when  Hiram  came  up  with  his 
cart,  and  directed  his  two  reams  of  pa- 
per to  be  deposited  inside. 

'Well,  youngster,  what's  all  this? 
said  Mr.  Bennett,  good  humoredly. 

'  A  little  speculation  of  mine,'  quoth 
Hiram,  quietly. 
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*Well,  men  do  sometimes  buj  thefr 
own  paper ^  I  know — ^that  is,  when  tliere 
is  a  promise  to  pay  written  on  it ;  bat 
this  is  a  blank  lot.' 

'  It  win  prove  a  prize  to  me,  nnless  I 
am  mistaken.' 

Mr.  Bennett  canght  the  general  idea 
on  the  instant  The  two  exchanged 
looks,  sncb  as  are  only  current  between 
very  'cute,  knowing,  sharp-witted  men. 
Biram  was  betrayed  into  returning  Mr. 
Bennett's  leer  before  he  was  aware  of 
it.  It  was  a  spontaneous  recogni- 
tion, and  he  felt  ashamed  at  being  thus 
thrown  off  his  guard.  He  colored  slight- 
ly, and  said  something  about  his  duty  to 
his  employer. 

*  There's  where  you're  right,'  replied 
Mr.  Bennett  *A  man  who  does  not 
serve  his  employer  well  will  not  serve 
himself  well  in  the  long  run ;  that  you 
may  be  sure  of.' 

The  conversation  ended  here.  Hiram 
strolled  out  again  for  half  an  hour ;  and 
when  he  returned,  Mr.  Bennett  was  able 
to  give  him  a  daguerreotype  of  Elihu 
Joslin^e  character,  which  agreed  with 
that  with  which  we  have  already  favored 
the  reader.  As  to  *  Orris  &  Tweed,  auc- 
tioneers,' they  were  not  much  better 
than  Peter  Funks — lived  by  acting  as 
stool  pigeons,  and  cheating  generally. 

Hiram  left  the  store  rejoicing  at  this 
intelligence,  and  took  his  way  direct  to 
Joslin's  place.  Inquiring  if  that  person- 
age was  in,  he  was  told  yes,  but  q>ecial- 
ly  engaged.  Hiram  sat  for  a  full  hour, 
waiting  patiently  :  then  he  was  told  to 
go  into  the  private  counting  room. 

Entering,  he  beheld  a  large,  over- 
grown, rough-looking  man,  about  five 
and  thirty,  with  black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  a  coarse,  florid  complexion,  who 
looked  up  and  nodded  carelessly  on  his 
entering. 

*  This  is  Mr.  Joslin,  I  presume  ?  * 
Yes.' 

'My  name  is  Meeker.  I  come  from 
Bumsville — am  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Bums.' 

*Well?' 

*  I  have  come  down  to  take  a  look  at 


Tork,  and  knowing  you  owned  half  the 
paper  mill,  guessed  you  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Bums,  and  might  not  object  to  let 
some  of  your  folks  show  me  about  a 
Tittle.' 

'  You  don't  belong  in  the  mill,  then  ? ' 

*  No ;  but  Tve  been  all  over  it  It's 
curious  work — ^paper  making.' 

*How  long  are  you  gcnng  to  stay 
here?' 

*  Well,  I  want  to  make  a  little  visit 
and  see  the  place.  In  fact,  Fve  a  noticm 
to  come  here  by-and-by,  and  I  would 
like  to  look  about  first  Don't  yon  want 
a  clerk  yourself? ' 

*  What  can  you  do  ?  * 

'  I  can  tend  store  first  rate.' 
'  What  do  you  want  to  leave  Boms 
for?' 

*  I  didn't  say  I  wanted  to  leave  him. 
He's  a  first-rate  man,  if  he  was  only  a 
little  sharper— got  too  many  soft  spots : 
that's  what  I  hear  folks  say.  But  I  think 
I  should  like  New  York.' 

*Well,  Nicker— ' 

*  Meeker,  if  you  please.' 

*•  All  right,  I  say,  Meeker ;  we  are  pret- 
ty busy  now,  but  if  you  want  to  see  the 
elephant — and  I  suppose  you  do — I  will 
introduce  you  to  one  of  my  boys,  who 
will  give  you  a  chance.' 

He  stepped  out,  beckoning  Hiram  to 
follow. 

*  Hill  I  Tell  Hill  to  oome  here,  some 
of  you.  Hill,  this  is  Mr.  Meeker,  in  the 
employ  of  our  particular  friend,  Mr. 
Bums,  of  Bumsville.  He  wants  to  see 
something  of  the  city.  You  must  do 
what  you  can  for  him.  I  would  not 
wish  to  slight  any  one,  yon  know,  who 
belongs  with  Mr.  Bums.' 

*A11  right,  sir,'  said  Hill,  a  jaunty, 
devil-may-care  looking  fellow,  with  a 
sallow,  sickly  face,  evidently  the  result 
of  excess  and  dissipation.  *  If  the  yoong 
gentleman  will  tell  me  where  he  stops. 
I  will  call  for  hun  this  evening.' 

*At  the  Franklin  House,'  req;>onded 
Hiram. 

'The  devil  I 'exclaimed  Joslin.  'Tall 
quarters,  I  should  say.' 

'Ain't  it  a  good  place,  or?  I  was  told 
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it  was  a  good  hoii90  on  board  the 
boat.' 

*Good !  I  should  thkik  it  was.  The 
best  in  New  York.  A  dollar  and  a  half 
a  daj:  did  you  understand  that? ' 

*  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  ask  the  price.' 

*  Green,  that's  a  fact,'  said  Joslin  to 
himself.  *  Never  mind,'  he  continned, 
*  Hill  will  recommend  yon  to  his  board- 
ing place,  if  yon  like.  GK)od  day ; '  and 
Hiram  took  his  leave. 

*I  say.  Hill,  I  want  to  find  out  how 
matters  stand  with  Bums.  You've  got 
jnst  the  chance  now.  Put  this  chap 
through  generally.  His  mother  don't 
seem  to  know  he's  out.  Don't  mind  a 
few  dollars :  yon  understand  ?  And  reo- 
oQeot,  pump  him  dry.' 

'  Dry  as  a  sandbank,'  said  Hill,  who 
was  already  chuckling  over  the  sport  in 
prospect. 

Mr.  Jostin  continued  his  instructicMis, 
which,  as  they  were  of  a  strictly  private 
nature,  we  isJiould  be  violating  confi- 
dence to  record. 

Hiram  occupied  himself  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  looking  about  the  town. 
He  took  one  of  Brewer's  omnibuses 
and  rode  to  the  end  of  the  route  in 
Broadway,  opposite  Bond  street.  Here 
he  descended  and  retraced  his  steps. 
Broadway  was  then  the  general  prom- 
enade. Hiram's  pulse  beat  quick  as 
be  gazed  on  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  metropolis  moving  magnificently 
along.  Susceptible  as  he  was,  he  had 
never  before  been  so  impressed  with  fe- 
male charms.  He  thought  of  the  belles 
of  Hampton  and  Bumsville  with  a  spe- 
des  of  disgust.  His  own  costume,  which 
he  regarded  as  so  perfect,  he  perceived 
had  a  provincial,  country  look,  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  gentlemen  he 
encountered.  Now  in  business  matters, 
Iffiram  was  as  much  at  home  and  as  self- 
possessed  in  New  York  as  in  Oonnecti- 
out  But  when  it  came  to  the  display 
he  now  beheld,  he  felt  and  acknowledg- 
ed his  inferiority. 

Here  Hiram  «mw  green.  He  did  not 
stop  to  reflect  that  fine  feathers  make 
fine  birds,  so  suddenly  was  he  oonfront- 


ed  with  the  glittering  panorama.  He 
oontinued  to  mingle  with  the  crowd 
which  swept  along,  and  sometimes  the 
blood  would  rush  swiftly  to  his  brain, 
causing  him  to  reel,  as  dark  eyes  would 
be  turned  languidly  on  him,  exhibitmg, 
as  he  was  ready  to  believe,  an  incipient 
interest  in  his  destiny. 

Below  Oanal  street  the  character  of 
the  current  began  to  change,  till  gradu- 
ally Hiram  was  freed  from  the  exciting 
trial  he  had  been  subjected  to.  He  col- 
lected his  thoughts  and  brought  his 
mind  back  to  his  work — and  his  work 
Hiram  Meeker  never  neglected.  Slowly 
the  old  current  drove  out  the  new. 
Gradually  his  mind  returned  to  its  evoi 
tenor.  He  walked  through  the  custom 
house.  He  entered  the  exchange.  He  vis- 
ited the  shipping ;  and  when  he  got  back 
to  the  hotel,  he  was  tired  and  hungry 
enough.  But,  tired  and  hungry  as  he 
was,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  open  his 
valise  and  take  out  a  bundle  of  papers. 
Glancing  over  certain  account  sales,  hia 
eye  fell  on  the  name  of  Hill  as  pur- 
chaser. A  peculiar  gleam  of  satisfoo- 
tion  passed  over  his  face  as  he  replaced 
the  papers  in  his  valise  and  went  down 
to  dinner. 

CHA.PTKB  ZI. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  young 
gentleman  whom  Mr.  Joslin  had  ad- 
dressed as  *Hiir  wiuted  on  Hiram  at 
the  Franklin  House.  He  sent  up  his 
card,  and  ffiram  descended  to  meet  him. 
He  could  scarcely  recognize  the  young 
man  before  him,  dressed  in  a  ridiculous 
extreme  of  fkshion,  and  covered  with 
rings,  pins,  and  gold  chains,  as  the  clerk 
hard  at  work  with  coat  oflT,  superintend- 
ing the  stowing  away  of  a  lot  of  mer- 
chandise. But  Hiram  was  in  no  way 
deceived  or  taken  in  by  the  imposing 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Hill  had  got  him- 
self up.  He  saw  quickly  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  fiash  fashion- 
able. But  he  did  not  betray  this  by 
word  or  sign,  and  continued  to  m^fatain 
the  character  he  had  assumed  of  an  un- 
sophisticated, verdant  country  youth. 
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Mr.  Hill  ftfc  the  outset  proposed  thej 
•hould  take  a  drink,  to  which  Hiram 
readily  assented.  They  proceeded  to 
the  bar,  when  the  young  man  asked  his 
companion  what  he  would  have. 

^  A  glass  of  lemonade,*  replied  Hiram. 

'Lemonade!'  exclaimed  the  other. 
'You  don^t  call  that  drinking  with  a 
fellow,  do  you  ? ' 

'  I  can't  take  anything  stronger,'  an- 
swered Hiram.  '  I  belong  to  the  tem- 
perance society.' 

'  Temperance  society  1 '  retorted  Hill, 
a  good  deal  ohapfallen  that  he  was 
to  lose  his  chief  weapon  of  attack.  '  I 
tiiought  the  pledge  didn't  hold  when 
you  were  away  from  home  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes  it  does ;  our  minister  says 
it  holds  everywhere.  Btill,  I  wouldn^t 
mind  taking  some  soda  and  sarsaparilla, 
though  Dr.  Stevens  says  there^s  alcohol 
in  the  sarsaparilla.' 

Hiram  was  impracticable.  Hill  could 
not  induce  him  even  to  take  a  little 
wine.  He  was  so  much  chagrined  that 
he  poured  out  for  himself  a  double  por- 
tion of  brandy,  and,  before  he  had  fin- 
ished it,  regained  his  good  humor. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  another 
glass?  I  think  I  can  stand  the  brandy, 
if  you  can  the  lemonade.' 

Hiram  had  no  objections. 

Hill  lighted  a  segar.  Hiram  did  not 
smoke. 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  refuse 
my  next  invitation,'  said  Hill.  *  I  have 
got  tickets  for  the  theatre :  what  do  you 
say?' 

Hiram  had  often  discussed  the  theatre 
question,  both  at  the  lyceum  and  on 
other  occasions.  It  was  to  be  condenm- 
ed — ^no  doubt  about  it  But  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Goddard  had  once  remarked  in  his  hear- 
ing that  he  thought  if  a  good  opportu- 
nity was  presented  for  a  young  man  to 
visit  the  theatre,  he  had  perhaps  better 
do  so,  than  feel  an  irritating  curiosity  all 
ills  life  about  it. 

Seeing  Hiram  hesitate,  Hill  proceed- 
'Od  to  urge  him.  *  You  had  better  go,' 
he  said.  '  Lots  to  be  seen.  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  losing,  I  teU  you.' 


Hiram  was  not  influenced  by  his  com* 
panion's  importunity,  but  he  decided  to 
go,  nevertheless.  The  elder  Eean  was 
then  in  Kew  York,  and  the  old  Park 
Theatre  in  all  its  glory.  That  evening 
Xean  was  to  play  Shylock  in  the  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.'  Hill,  greatly  pleased 
that  at  last  he  had  made  some  headway, 
took  another  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
and  the  young  men  preceded  to  tlie 
theatre.  The  house  was  crowded  from 
galleries  to  pit.  The  orchestra  was 
playing  when  they  entered. 

Hiram  was  blinded  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  gaslights.  His  heart  beat  fast  in 
spite  of  his  effort  to  be  composed. 

The  play  began  with  some  second-rate 
actors,  who  went  through  the  first  scene 
with  the  usual  affected  stage  strut  and 
tone.  Hiram  thought  he  never  wi^ 
nessed  anything  more  unnatural  and  ri- 
diculous. Even  in  the  second,  where 
Portia  and  Nerissa  hold  a  dialogue,  he 
was  rather  disgusted  than  otherwise. 
The  machinery  had  scarcely  been  ad- 
justed for  the  third  scene,  when  a  storm 
of  applause  burst  from  all  parts  of  the 
house ;  clapping  of  hands,  stamping  of 
feet,  bravos,  and  various  noises  of  wel- 
come commingled,  and  Hiram  beheld 
an  old  man  enter,  somewhat  bent,  dress- 
ed in  a  Hebrew  cap  and  tunic,  having  a 
short  cane,  which  would  serve  either  for 
support  or  as  a  means  of  defence.  As 
he  advanced,  he  cast  sidelong,  suspicious, 
and  sinister  glances  from  beneath  bushy, 
beetling  eyebrows. 

At  first  Hiram  was  inclined  to  believe 
it  was  a  real  personage,  so  natural  was 
his  entrance — so  destitute  of  all  trick, 
or  of  anything  got  up. 

*  That's  Kean,'  whispered  Hill. 
Hiram  held  hb  breath  as  the  worda 

of  the   Jew  broke  distinctly  on  the 
house: 

*  Three  thousand  dueaU—weiV 

He  entered  at  once  with  the  deepest 
interest  into  the  play.  Tf^ith  head  lean- 
ing forward,  eyes  open  wide  and  fixed 
on  the  speaker,  he  drank  in  every  word. 
From  the  first  he  sympathized  with  the 
nuun  character.    When  ffiiylook  went 
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cm  to  saj:  'Tet  bis  means  are  in  snppo- 
dtion:  he  hath  an  argoej  bound  to 
Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies.  I  un- 
derstand, moreover,  upon  the  Rialto, 
be  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for 
England ;  and  other  ventures  he  hath, 
squandered  abroad.  But  ships  are  but 
boards,  sailors  but  men.  There  be  land 
rats  and  water  rats,  land  thieves  and 
water  thieves — ^I  mean  pirates ;  and  there 
is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks. 
The  man  is  notwithstanding  sufficient : ' 
— Hiram  unconsciously  shook  his  head, 
as  if  he  doubted  it. 

His  whole  soul  was  now  centred  in 
the  performance.  When  it  came  to  the 
trial,  in  the  fourth  act,  he  turned  and 
twisted  his  body,  as  if  he  could  with  dif- 
ficulty abstiUD  from  advising  Shylock  to 
aci^pt  the  offer  of  Bassanio :  ^  For  the 
three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Hiram  felt 
any  sympathy  for  the  merchant  who 
was  to  lose  the  pound  of  flesh ;  but  for 
Shylock,  when  turned  out  of  court  strip- 
ped of  all  he  had,  it  was  intense.  When 
at  last  he  exclaims: 

*  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that  : 
Yon  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  jou  take  my  life 
When  yea  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  Uto  : ' 

Hiram  leaned  back,  and  exclaimed 
audibly :  *  It's  too  bad,  I  declare  I ' 

All  this  time.  Hill  sat  as  quietly  as  he 
could.  He  laughed  whenever  Launcelot 
Gobbo  appeared ;  and  tried  hard  to  get 
Hiram  to  go  out  and  take  more  lemon- 
ade between  the  acts.  Hiram  would 
not  move.  He  offered  to  introduce  him 
to  lots  of  pretty  girls  whom  he  pointed 
out  in  the  distance ;  but  it  was  useless. 
Hill  began  to  think  he  would  not  make 
much  of  Hiram,  after  all.  The  evening 
was  past,  and  he  had  as  yet  accomplish- 
ed just  nothing. 

The  play  was  over.  The  farce  had 
been  performed.  It  did  not  interest 
Hiram.  He  thought  everything  over- 
strained and  unnatural.  It  was  now 
late.  Hiram  had  declined  various  se- 
dootive  invitations  of  Hill,  when  the  lat* 


ter  finally  insisted  they  should  have 
some  oysters.  Hiram  assented,  and  the 
two  descended  into  Windust's. 

'  Well,  old  fellow,  what  are  you  doing 
here?'  was  Hill's  exclamation  to  a 
young  man  with  notebook  and  pencil, 
seated  at  one  of  the  small  tables,  on 
which  dready  smoked  an  oyster  stew 
and  some  brandy  toddy. 

'  Hallo,  Hill,  is  that  you  ?  Sit  down. 
What  will  you  have? '  was  the  reply. 

Hiram  regarded  the  speaker  curious- 
ly. He  was  twenty-two  or  three  years 
old — serious  looking,  with  black  hair, 
dark  eyes,  and  pale,  bony  features.  He 
had  the  easy,  indifferent  air  of  one  care- 
less of  opinion,  or  independent  of  it. 

*  My  friend,  Mr.  Meeker,  from  Oon- 
necticnt' 

*  Mr.  Meeker,  Mr.  Innis.' 

After  these  salutations,  the  parties 
sat  down,  and  orders  were  given. 

*  Excuse  me,'  said  Innis;  ^I  am  not 
quite  through  my  work.' 

^Go  ahead,'  replied  Hill;  whereat 
the  other  proceeded  with  his  pencil  and 
notebook,  scratching  away  in  a  jnost 
rapid  manner. 

Seeing  Hiram  look  as  if  he  did  not 
exactly  comprehend  the  employment, 
Hill  remarked,  *  Innis  is  iUm  man  and 
reporter  for  the  Clarion,  and  you  wiU 
see  his  notice  of  Kean's  performance, 
which  he  is  just  finishing,  in  to-morrow 
morning's  paper.' 

This  struck  Hiram  as  rapid  work, 
considerably  increasing  hb  respect  for 
the  stranger,  and  led  him  to  regard 
Innis  still  more  critically.  His  appear- 
ance had  hnpressed  him  fstvorably  firom 
the  first. 

Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  *  Wem't  you 
at  Newton  Academy  ? ' 

'  Tes ;  and  so  were  you.  I  remember 
now.  You  were  a  little  fellow.  Yon 
took  the  first  prize  in  bookkeeping.' 

'And  you  learned  shorthand  of 
Chellis.' 

'  Which  counts  now,  at  any  rate.  I 
should  starve  without  it.' 

During  this  colloquy  Hill  sat  in  utter 
amazement. 
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^ToQ  a  Kewton  Ix^f '  he  exclaimed 
at  last. 

*  Yea,'  said  Hiram. 

*Asd  yoQ  know  him,  and  no  mis- 
take?'to  Innis. 
Innis  nodded. 

*  Then  old  Joslin  may  go  to  the  deyiL 
I—' 

'  He'll  go  soon  enongh,  and  without 
your  permission;  and  if  you  are  not 
carefli],  yon'll  go  with  him,'  interrupted 
Innis,  rising.  *  I  am  all  right  now,'  he 
continued.  '  I've  but  to  step  a  block  and 
a  half  and  back.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  three  minutes ; '  and  he  darted 
off  to  hand  in  his  evening's  report. 

Hill  sat  looking  at  £[iram,  who,  with 
an  his  impenetrability  wore  a  surprised 
<^ftnd  puzzled  expression. 
"^    '  Yon  don't  remember  me,'  he  said. 

*No.' 

*Why,  I  am  Deacon  HOl's  son,  of 
Newton.  I  quit  the  academy,  I  guess, 
Just  about  the  time  you  came.  Innis 
and  I  were  there  together.  Well,  I  de- 
clare, your  innocent  look  threw  me  off 
the  track;  but  I  have  seen  you  many  a 
time  in  Hampton.  You  used  to  be  with 
Jessup,  didn't  you  ? ' 

'Yes.^ 

*  You've  been  coming  possum  over 
Joslin;  isn't  it  so?' 

'  I  don't  understand  you.' 

'Oh,  never  mind;  he's  a  cursed 
knave,  anyway.  I  shall  quit  him  first 
of  January — ^keeps  me  on  promises  and 
the  lowest  kind  of  a  salary,  and  no  end 
of  the  dirty  work  — ^ 

'  Such  as  sham  sales  of  my  employ- 
er's paper  sold  A.  H.  Hill,'  interrupted 
Hiram,  dryly. 

*  Hallo  I  where  did  you  get  hold  of 
that?'  said  Hill,  laughhig. 

Hiram  made  no  reply ;  and  Innis  en- 
tering at  this  moment,  the  subject  was 
changed. 

Hill,  who  had  already  imbibed  more 
than  was  good  for  him,  ordered  a  bran- 
dy toddy ;  and  Hiram,  true  to  his  tem- 
perance principles,  partook  of  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee.  Before  the  toddy  was  half 
finished.  Hill,  who  was  already  illustrat- 


ing the  proverb  that  'children,  foobi 
and  drunken  men  speak  truth,'  com- 
menced again  about  his  employer,  Joslin. 

'Really,  Mr.  Hill,  I  don't  think  yoa 
ought  to  refer  to  your  confidential  re- 
lations with  your  principal,'  said  Hi- 
ram, gravely.  He  knew,  cunning  fel- 
low, it  would  only  be  adding  fuel  to 
the  fire. 

» Yon  be ,'6aidHilL    'Itellyou 

what  it  is,  Innis:  here's  a  selL  Fm 
fairly  come  over.  He  is  on  Joslin^a 
track — ^I  know  it,  and  Fll  own  up.'  He 
thereupon  proceeded  to  give  a  general 
account  of  Joslin,  and  how  he  did  busi- 
ness, and  what  a  cowardly,  lying  knave 
he  was. 

Innis  laughed.  HSram  was  quiet,  but 
he  did  not  miss  a  word.  The  little  sup- 
per was  finished,  and  the  trio  roe^  to 
depart 

'  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,'  aa^ 
Innis. 

' Have  you  &r  to  go? '  said  Hiram. 

'  Yes,  to  Ohelsea ;  and  the  onmibuaes 
have  stopped.' 

'Gome  and  stay  with  me:  I  have  a 
very  nice  room.' 

Innis  saw  Hiram  was  in  earnest,  and 
after  a  little  hesitation  he  assented. 
HUl  bid  them  good  night,  and  hio- 
coughed  off  toward  his  own  quarters; 
and  Hiram  with  Innis  went  to  the 
Franklin  House. 

When  these  young  men  reached  their 
room,  they  did  not  go  to  bed.  Thej 
sat  up  for  an  hour  or  two.  What  this 
conference  led  to  we  shall  see  bj- 
and-by. 

OHAPTEB  XII. 

Hiram  rose  early,  notwithstanding  the 
late  hours  of  the  previous  night.  Innis 
break&sted  with  him  and  then  took  his 
departure.  On  going  to  the  poet  office, 
Hiram  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Boms, 
enclosing  a  fhll  power  of  attorney,  as  he 
had  requested.  He  then  went  to  H. 
Bennett  &  Co.,  where  he  took  up  at 
least  an  hour  of  that  gentleman's  time^ 
apparently  quite  to  that  gentleman^ 
satis&ctiioiL    Thence  Hiram  proeeeded 
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to  the  office  of  a  well-known  oonnsellor 
at  law,  who  had  been  reoommended  to 
him  hj  Mr.  Bennett. 

The  day  wa8  spent  in  preparing  cer- 
tain ominous-looking  documents.  I  am 
told  that  on  the  occasion  Hiram  exhibit- 
ed a  breadth  and  clearness  of  compre- 
hension which  astonished  the  coimsellor, 
who  could  not  help  suggesting  to  the 
young  man  that  he  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent lawyer,  which  compliment  Hiram 
received  with  something  yery  like  a 
sneer.  That  evening  Hiram  went  to 
bed  early.  He  slept  well.  His  plans 
were  perfected — ^his  troops  in  order  of 
battle,  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  be 
^yen. 

He  awoke  about  sunrise,  and  rang  his 
bell.  A  sleepy  servant  at  length  replied 
to  it. 

^  Bring  me  a  Clarion^''  said  Hiram. 

*The  papers  won't  be  along,  sir,  for 
half  an  hour.' 

*•  Well,  let  me  have  one  the  moment 
they  come.  Here's  a  quarter;  bring 
a  Clarion  quick,  and  I  shall  ask  no 
change.' 

I  record  this  instance  of  an  impatient 
spirit  in  Hiram,  as  probably  the  last  he 
ever  exhibited  through  his  whole  life. 
What  could  cause  it? 

Presently  the  waiter  came  back.  The 
Clarion  was  in  his  hand.  Hiram  took  it 
eagerly,  turned  swiftly  to  the  *Oity 
Items,'  and  nodded  with  intense  satis- 
fkction  as  his  eye  rested  on  one  para- 
graph. 

*        *         *         «         * 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  Hiram  pre- 
sented  himself  at  the  counting  room  of 
Elihu  Joslin.  Again  he  was  forced  to 
wait  some  time,  and  again  he  waited 
most  patiently. 

[I  ought  to  state  that  Hill,  in  order  to 
keep  up  his  credit  with  his  employer, 
his  bravado  being  sensibly  cooled  the 
following  morning,  had  made  up  all 
sorts  of  stories  about  Mr.  Burns's  aflTairs, 
which,  as  he  reported,  had  been  pumped 
ft*om  ffiram,  whom  he  profbssed  to  have 
left  in  a  most  dilapidated  state  at  the 
hotel.] 


At  length  Mr.  Joslin  would  see  Hiram. 
The  latter  entered  and  sat  down. 

'Well,  my  young  friend,'  said  the 
merchant)  <^hat  do  you  think  of  New 
York?  Equal  to  Bumsville,  eh?  Did 
Hill  do  the  polite  thing  by  you  ? ' 

'Mr.  Joslin,'  said  Hiram,  seriously, 
and  quite  in  his  natural  manner,  while 
he  fixed  his  quiet  but  strangely  search- 
ing eyes  on  him, '  I  have  an  importai^ 
communication  to  make  to  you  ? ' 

'Well?' 

'  I  am  not  what  I  appear  to  be ! ' 

'  No  ?  What  the  devil  are  you  then  f ' 

'  I  am  the  oontidbntiai.  olxbk  of  Joel 
Bums,  sent  here  by  him  to  ferret  out 
and  punish  your  rascalities.  Stay,'  con- 
tinued Hiram — perceiving  Joalin  was 
about  to  break  forth  in  some  violen' 
demonstrations.  '  Sit  down,  sir,  and  heai* 
me  through  quietly.  It  is  your  best 
course.  It  is  your  only  course.  Now 
listen.  You  have  undertaken  to  cheat 
my  employer.  You  have  rendered  false 
accounts  of  sales,  using  your  own  clerks 
for  sham  purchasers,  and  employing 
stool-pigeon  auctioneers.  You  have  at- 
tempted to  swindle  him  generally.  I 
have  the  whole  story  here.  You  are  ia 
my  power,^ 

'  By 1  that's  more  than  TU  stand,' 

shouted  Joslin,  'from  any  d— d  Oon- 
necticut  Yankee.' 

'Stop,'  said  Hiram,  authoritatively. 
'  A  word  more,  and  you  are  ruined  past 
all  redemption.  Bead  that,'  and  he 
handed  him  the  Clariony  placing  his  fin- 
ger on  a  particular  paragraph.  Joslin 
took  the  paper.  His  hand  trembled, 
but  he  managed  to  read  as  follows : 

'Some  eztraordinaiy  disolosores  hare 
roaohed  qb,  iovolring  a  wholesale  paper  house 
in  Nassaa  atreet  in  large  swindling  transac- 
tions. We  forbear  to  give  the  name  of  the 
party  implicated,  bnt  understand  that  the 
police  to-morrow  will  be  in  possession  of  the 
facts.' 

'  Here,'  said  Hiram,  showing  a  bundle 
of  papers, '  are  the  documents.  '  Out- 
side ^ere  on  the  curbstone  stands  an 
officer.  I  mean  to  make  short  work 
of  it.  Will  yon  behave  rationally  or 
not?' 
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Jofilin  sat  down. 

'Wliat  do  you  want?'  he  said  at 
length. 

*  I  want  nothing  but  what  is  honbst, 
sir — that  I  mean  to  have,*  said  Hiram, 
in  a  mild,  but  very  firm  tone.  *  Here  is 
the  account  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered. 
Look  it  over,  and  put  your  name  to  it.' 

*  Really,  this  will  take  time—a  good 
deal  of  time,'  said  Joslin,  recoveriDg 
from  his  stupor.  ^I  must  consult  my 
bookkeeper.' 

*You  will  consult  nobody,  and  you 
will  settle  this  account  before  I  leave 
the  room.' 

Joslin  took  the  document  He  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot.  He  saw  him- 
sdf  completely  circumvented. 

Hirajn  proceeded  to  show  him  just 
how  the  account  ought  to  stand.  Very 
coolly  and  very  accurately  he  went 
through  the  whole. 

'  I  suppose  you  are  right,'  said  Joslin, 
moodily,  and  he  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  paper,  and  began  to  think  he  was 
getting  off  easy.  '  Now,  do  you  want 
anything  more  of  me  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Hiram,  'considerably 
more.  You  own  one  half  of  the  paper 
mill  with  Mr.  Burns.  You  must  sell 
out  to  him.  Here  is  an  agreement  to 
sell,  drawn  ready  for  your  signature.' 

'  D— d  if  I  will  do  it  for  aU  Bums- 
ville  I  You've  settled  with  me,  and  you 
can't  stir  a  peg  further.  Outwitted 
yourself  this  time! '  said  Joslin,  trium- 
phantly. 

'  Not  quite  so  fast.  Tou  have  settled 
with  Mr.  Burns  by  signing  that  paper, 
which  gives  the  lie  to  your  other  ac- 
counts, and  is  so  much  evidence  for  me 
before  a  police  court;  but  Mr.  Burns 
has  not  settled  with  you,  and  wonH  set- 
tle with  you  till  you  bind  yourself,  by 
signing  this  document,  to  sell  out  to 
him,  on  reasonable  terms.' 

Joslin  was  again  struck  dumb. 

'  You  will  receive,'  coDtinued  Hiram, 
'just  what  you  paid  for  it,  less  my  ex- 
penses, and  charges  for  my  time  and 
trouble  in  coming  to  New  York,  coun-. 
sel  fees,  and  so  forth;  and  you  may 


think  yourself  fortunate  in  falling  into 
conscientious  hands ! ' 

Not  to  pursue  the  interview  farther, 
Hiram  accomplished  just  exactly  what 
he  undertook  to  do  before  he  entered 
Joslin's  store  that  morniug.  The  ac- 
counts were  made  right,  and  Hiram 
turned  to  leave  the  store  with  the 
agreement  to  sell  in  his  pocket.  He 
stopped  before  going  out. 

*  Mark  you,'  he  said ; '  when  Joel  Bums 
gets  a  dean  deed  of  your  half  the  paper 
mill,  according  to  this  agreement,  I  will 
tear  up  these  little  documents' — exhib- 
iting some  law  papers.  'Don't  forget. 
You  have  undertaken  to  settle  with  me. 
I  shan't  have  settled  with  you  till  I  get 
the  deed.    Good  morning.' 

It  was  only  twelve  o'clock  when  aU 
this  was  concluded.  Hiram  marched 
out  of  the  store  triumphant.  His  im- 
pulse on  touching  the  pavement  was  to 
jump  up  and  down,  run,  kick  up  his 
heels,  and  shout  all  sorts  of  huzzas. 
He  did  none  of  these,  but  walked  up  to 
the  Park  very  quietly,  and  then  into 
Broadway.  But  his  heart  beat  exult- 
antly. A  glow  of  absolute  satisfaction 
suffused  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
system.  It  was  just  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  his  life.  The  day  was  fine — 
the  air  clear  and  bracing.  Broadway 
was  filled  to  overflowng.  How  he  en- 
joyed the  promenade  I  It  was  when 
turning  to  retrace  his  steps,  after  reach- 
ing tbc  limits  of  fashionable  resort,  that 
his  feelings  became  so  buoyant  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  find  some  outlet 
for  them.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
ladies,  the  richness  of  their  dresses,  and 
the  air  and  style  with  which  they  glided 
along,  put  new  excitement  into  his  souL 

'  One  of  these  days  I  shall  make  their 
acquaintance.  Oh  1  what  a  place  this  is,' 
he  muttered. 

Unconsciously  he  stopped  quite  still, 
almost  in  an  ecstacy. 

At  that  mmnent  his  attention  was  at^ 
tracted  by  a  hearse,  which,  having  ac- 
complished its  task,  was  proceeding  at 
a  rapid  rate  up  Broadway.  Oareemng 
this  way  and  that,  it  jolted  swiftly  over 
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the  pavement.  The  driver,  either  hard- 
ened by  habit,  or,  it  may  be,  a  little 
tipsj,  exhibited  a  rollicking,  reckless 
ur,  as  he  urged  his  horse  along.  As  he 
came  opposite  Hirain,  their  eyes  met. 
Influenced  by  I  know  not  what,  per- 
haps for  a  joke,  perhaps  to  give  the 
young  fellow  who  was  so  verdantly 
staring  at  him  a  start,  he  half  checked 
the  animal,  as  if  about  to  pull  up,  and 
gesturing  to  Hiram  in  the  style  of  an 
omnibus  driver,  motioned  him  to  get 
inside  I 

Never  before,  never  afterward,  did 
Hiram  receive  such  a  shock.  Dismay 
was  so  evident  on  his  face,  that  the  man 
gave  vent  to  a  coarse  laugh  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  experiment,  applied  the  lash 
to  his  brate,  and  dashed  furiously  on. 

What  sent  that  hearse  along  just  then 
and  there  ?  It  gave  you  a  ghostly  re- 
minder, Hiram.  It  made  you  recollect 
that  you  were  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
other  side. 

That  morning  Hiram  forgot,  yos^  for- 
got to  say  his  prayers.  So  entirely  was 
he  carried  away  by  the  Joslin  business, 
that  for  once  he  neglected  this  invaria- 
ble duty.  Now  this  was  not  singular 
under  the  circumstances.  To  a  genuine 
spirit  the  omission  would  have  been 
followed  by  no  morbid  recollections.  As 
Hiram,  after  the  affair  of  the  hearse, 
took  his  way  to  the  hotel,  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  sought  God's  blessing  on 
his  morning's  work  suddenly  presented 
itself.  He  was  persuaded  the  shock  he 
received  was  providental.  Arrived  at 
the  Franklin,  he  mounted  to  his  room, 
and  read  three  or  four  times  the  cus- 
tomary amount  in  the  Bible,  and  prayed 
longer  and  more  energetically  than  he 
ever  did  before  in  his  life.  He  was 
now  much  more  calm,  but  still  a  good 
deal  depressed.  It  was  not  till  after  he 
had  partaken  of  an  excellent  dinner  that 
he  felt  entire  equanimity. 

That  evening  Hiram  was  to  spend 
at  Mr.  Bennett's.  True  to  his  rule,  which 
be  applied  with  severity,  not  to  let  pleas- 
ure interfere  with  business,  he  had  de- 
clined all  Ids  ooiisin's  invitatioiia.    Now 


he  was  at  liberty  to  go  and  ei\}oy  him- 
self. Mr.  Bennett  lived  in  a  very  hand- 
some house  in  a  fashionable  street.  His 
daughters  were  all  older  than  Hiram, 
but  still  they  were  very  pretty,  and  by 
no  means  pcusee.  Mrs.  Bennett  was 
quite  a  grand  lady.  Mr.  B.  received 
Hiram  very  cordially,  and  asked  immedi- 
ately how  he  had  got  along.  Hiram  re- 
plied briefly.  Mr.  B.  was  delighted.  Mrs. 
B.  received  Hiram  very  graciously,  but 
with  something  of  a  patronizing  manner, 
very  diflerent  from  what  she  exhibited 
when  spending  several  weeks  at  Hamp- 
ton. The  two  girls  were  more  cordial. 
Hiram's  country-bred  politeness,  which 
omitted  not  the  least  point  required  by 
books  of  etiquette,  amused  them  much  as 
the  vigorous  and  very  scientific  dancing 
of  a  country  belle  amuses  the  city-bred 
girl  who  walks  languidly  through  the 
measure.  Notwithstanding,  Hiram  man- 
aged to  make  himself  agreeable.  It  was 
not  till  two  or  three  young  gentlemen 
of  the  city  came  in  that  they  showed 
slight  signs  of  weariness,  and  Hiram  was 
transferred  to  mamma.  Our  hero  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  disadvantage 
under  which  he  labored.  He  was  not 
one  whit  discouraged.  He  watched  his 
rivals  closely.  He  smiled  occasionally  in 
disdain  while  listening  to  some  of  the 
conversation.  ^  They  are  almost  fools,'  he 
said  to  himself.  ^  The  tailor  has  done  the 
whole.'  Never  mind,  I  can  afford  to 
wait.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  next  morning  Hiram  took  the  boat 
for  New  Haven,  and  on  the  following 
morning  reached  Bumsville.  He  had 
written  but  a  line  to  Mr.  Bums,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  power  of 
attorney,  and  had  given  his  employer 
no  inkling  of  what  he  was  attempting 
to  do. 

As  the  stage,  a  little  after  sunrise, 
drove  into  that  beautiful  village,  Hi- 
ram felt  glad  to  get  back  to  its  quiet, 
charming  repose.  He  thought  of  the 
glare  and  bustle  and  excitement  of  New 
York  with  no  satisfaction,  contrasted 
with  the  placid  beauty  of  the  scene  he 
now  witnessed.    The  idea  of  being  wel- 
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0(mied  by  Loaifa  and  Charlotte  Hawkinfl 
filled  his  mind  with  pleasure,  and  Sarah 
Bums  did  not  at  that  moment  suffer  in 
comparison  with  the  Mibs  Bennetts. 

*  It  if  a  happj  spoti'  said  Hiram. 
*  Can  I  do  better  than  stay  in  it  ?  ^ 

It  was  an  instinct  of  his  better  nature 

which  spoke.    He  had  given  waj  to  it 

for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

The  next,  the  old  sense  returned  and 

was  triumphant. 

♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         * 

The  stage  whirled  on,  and  soon  Hiram 
was  driven  up  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  How  rejoiced  they  all  were 
to  see  him!  The  widow  Hawkins  had 
missed  him  so  much  1  Aa  for  Louisa  and 
Charlotte,  they  were  ready  to  devour 
him. 

Hiram  hurried  through  his  breakfast, 
hastily  adjusted  his  toilette,  and  walked 
over  to  Mr.  Bums^s  house.  He  rang  the 
belL     The  door  was  opened  by  Mr. 


BnmshhnselE   He  greeted  Hiram  mort 
cordially. 

^  I  did  not  expect  you  back  so  soon. 
Come  in ;  we  are  just  sitting  down  to 
breakfast.' 

^  I  have  already  break&sted,'  said  Hi* 
ram,  ^  and  am  going  to  the  office.  Please 
look  these  papers  over,'  he  continued. 
<  By  them  you  will  see  precisely  what  I 
have  been  able  to  do.' 

Mr.  Bums  took  the  pi^rs  and  turned 
to  go  in.  He  thought  Hiram  had  ac- 
complished little,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  mortify  him  by  asking  what. 

Just  then  Sarah  Bums  came  tripping 
down  stairs,  and,  passing  her  father^ 
extended  her  hand  to  Hiram,  and 
said: 

'Welcome  back!     What  have  you' 
done?' 

*  Do  not  forget  your  promise,'  replied 
Hiram,  in  a  low,  distinct  tone.  'I  have 
wok!' 


A  U  K  0  K  A. 


<  For  Waterloo,*  nys  Viotor  Hugo,  *  was  not  a  battle :  It  was  »  obasge  of  fttmt  of  the  mdrene.* 


Great  events  are  developed  by  near- 
ness. "To-day,"  says  Emerson,  "is  a 
king  in  disguise."  Probably  half  the 
soldiers  of  Conatantine's  army  regarded 
their  leader's  adoption  of  the  Cross  as 
his  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  as  of  small 
account  Their  pay  and  rations,  their 
weapons,  their  officers,  were  the  same 
as  before ;  the  enemy  before  them,  their 
duty  to  beat  him,  were  unchanged. 
What  availed  a  symbol  more  or  less  on 
the  imperial  banner?  Even  admit  that 
it  indicated  the  emperor's  personal  re- 
jection of  the  (dd  and  adoption  of  the 
■ewer  faith,  what  of  that  ?  Would  not 
everybody  else  abide  by  the  rdigion  of 
his  own  ehoioe,  whatever  that  might 
be?  Away,  then,  with  all  theological 
babble,  which  plain  people  oan  never 


half  understand!  Rome  and  the  em* 
peror  for  ever!  Yet  in  that  deapised 
symbol,  announcing  that  the  Empire 
had  become  the  protector  instead  of  the 
persecutor  of  the  Christian  £uth,  was 
the  germ  of  a  greater  transformation 
than  was  wrought  by  the  Deluge. 

The  Proclamation  of  Freedom  by 
President  Lincoln  is  doubtiess  open  to 
criticism.  Why  did  he  not  declare  all 
slaves  emancipated?  Why  not  make 
such  legal  manumission  operative  at 
once?  Why  intimate  that  certain  States 
should  (or  might)  be  excepted  from  its 
operation  ?  Why  not  declare  the  slaves 
liberated  because  of  the  essential,  inevit- 
able wrong  of  hdding  thcsn  in  bondagef 
Why  not  appeal  to  God  for  His  blessiiig 
on  the  oaose  henoefonrard  inseparably 
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klezitifled  wiOi  that  al  Big^t  and  Uber- 
tj?  Saoh  questions  maj  be  multiplied 
indefinitelj;  bat  to  what  end?  What 
matters  that  the  Proclamation  might  <A 
should  be  different,  sinoe  we  have  prac- 
tical concern  only  with  the  Proolama- 
^n  as  it  is? 

For  more  than  a  lifetime,  slayerj  has 
been  accepted  and  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional institution.  The  American  in 
Europe  was  *'  perplexed  in  the  extreme^' 
hj  the  questionings  and  criticisms  of 
humane,  intelligent  observers,  who  could 
not  comprehend  how  a  country  should 
contain  Four  Millions  of  slaves  by  the 
official  census,  yet  not  be  a  slave- 
holding  country.  With  our  capital  a 
slaveholding  city;  with  our  fortresses 
in  good  part  constructed  by  the  labor 
of  slaves ;  with  our  flag  the  chief  shelter 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  and  our 
statute  book  disgraced  by  the  most  ar- 
bitrary and  inhuman  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
ever  devised,  it  ieoi  a  nice  operation  to 
prove  this  no  slaveholding  country, 
but  only  one  wherein  certain  citizens, 
by  virtue  of  local  laws,  over  which  we 
had  no  control,  were  permitted  to  hold 
Blacks  in  slavery.  And,  when  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  active  partisans  of 
slavery  filled  every  Federal  office,  even 
in  the  nominally  ft*ee  States,  and  ex- 
cluded rigorously  from  office  every  op- 
ponent of  the  baleftil  system,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  shrug  of  the  polite  French- 
man who  listened  to  our  demonstration 
that  ours,  affcer  all,  was  not  a  slave- 
holding  country,  was  an  indication  of 
complaisance  rather  than  of  conviction. 
To  prove  this  nothing  of  the  sort,  while 
Brazil  was  placed  at  the  head  of  mod- 
em slaveholding  countries,  was  to  ovei^ 
tax  the  resources  of  human  sophistry. 

The  Proclamation  is  an  immense  fact. 
]ffitwere  no  more  than  a  recognition 
from  the  highest  quarter  of  the  deadly 
antagonism  between  slavery  and  the 
Union,  it  would  have  inexhaustible  sig- 
nificance. The  American  republic, 
bleeding  at  every  pore  while  fighting 
desperately  for  life,  arraigns  slavery  as 
her  chief  enemy  and  [peril.    The  truth 


was  long  shioe  clear  to  every  cai^id 
mind ;  but  truth  gains  force  by  recogni* 
tion.  Thousands  realize  a  fact  thus  pro- 
claimed, who  have  hitherto  ignored  and 
resisted  it 

For  thirty  years,  the  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty has  borne  heavily  on  the  Amer- 
ican champion  of  Universal  Dberty. 
True,  as  to  a  very  few,  who  could  not 
obtain  the  assent  of  their  consciences  to 
compacts  which  bound  them  to  aid  the 
oppressor  against  his  victim,  they  were 
made  a  weapon  of  offense  against  alL 
Abolitionists  were  execrated  and  hooted 
by  the  mob  as  champions  at  once  of 
Negro  Equality  and  of  National  disso- 
lution. 

The  times  are  bravely  altered.  The 
partnership  between  Slavery  and  Union- 
ism is  absolutely  dissolved.  like  most 
divorces,  this  involves  a  deadly  quarreL 
Not  even  the  soaring  platitudes  of 
George  Francis  Train  can  longer  evoke 
cheers  for  the  Union  blent  with  curses 
on  Abolition.  In  a  strictly,  sternly  real 
sense,  "Liberty  and  Union"  are  hence- 
forth "one  and  inseparable!^' 

For  thirty  years,  our  great  seaboard 
merchants,  our  shippers,  our  factors, 
have  given  their  patronage  to  pro-sla- 
very journals  and  their  votes  to  pro- 
slavery  politicians,  with  intent  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  lay  the  red  spectre 
of  civil  war.  Their  recompense  is  found 
in  the  repudiation  of  the  inmiense  debts 
for  merchandise  due  them  from  the 
South,  and  a  gigantic  war  waged  by  the 
Slave  Power  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Union.  The  profits  of  a  lifetime  of  ob- 
sequious pandering  to  the  master  crime 
of  our  era  are  swept  away  at  a  blow, 
and  the  arm  that  strikes  it  is  that  of  the 
monster  they  have  made  such  sacrifices 
of  conscience  and  manhood  to  conciliate. 
Was  ever  retribution  more  signal? 

To-day,  the  American  Union,  throng 
the  official  action  of  its  President  and 
Congress,  stands  distinctly  on  the  side 
of  Liberty  for  All.  Its  success  in  the 
fearfiil  struggle  forced  upon  it  involves 
the  overthrow  and  extinction  of  Amerir 
can  slavery.    The  sentiment  of  nation- 
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alitj,  the  instinct  which  impelfl  every 
people  to  deprecate  and  resist  the  dia- 
memberment  and  degradation  of  their 
country,  the  impulse  of  loyalty,  are  all 
arrayed  against  the  traitorous  "  institu- 
tion" which,  after  having  so  long  bent 
the  Union  to  its  ends,  now  seeks  its  de- 
struction. It  once  seen^ed  to  the  ma- 
jority patriotic  to  champion  slavery ;  it 
is  now  a  sacred  duty  to  resist  the  bloody 
Moloch  unto  death. 

The  very  hesitation  of  the  President 
to  take  the  decisive  step  gives  weight  to 
his  ultimate  decision.  The  compromi- 
sers have  never  tired  of  eulogizing  his 
firmness,  hb  candor,  his  patience,  his 
clearness  of  vision,  his  independence, 
and  his  unsectional  patriotism.  His  as- 
sociations were  largely  with  the  Border 
State  school  of  conservatives.  His  fa- 
vorite counsellor  was  the  most  eminent 
and  sturdy  Republican  opponent  of  an. 
emancipation  policy.  His  decision  in 
favor  of  that  policy,  like  the  Proclama- 
tion which  announces  it,  is  entirely  his 
own.  The  "  pressure"  to  which  he  de- 
ferred was  that  of  an  urgent  public  ne- 
cessity and  the  emphatic  conviction  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  loyal  citizens. 

And,  though  few  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  Proclamation  was  uttered,  the 
evils  predicted  by  its  opponents  are  al- 
ready banished  to  the  limbo  of  chimera. 
Those  officers  who  threatened  to  resign  in 
case  an  emancipation  policy  were  adopt- 
ed make  no  haste  to  justify  dieir  menaces. 
As  yet,  not  one  of  them  has  done  so ; 
in  time,  a  few  may  screw  their  courage 
to  the  sticking-point  There  are  enough 
who  can  be  spared ;  and  they  are  gen- 
erally those  who  deprecate  and  denounce 
an  "Abolition  war."  May  they  yet 
prove  men  of  their  word ! 

Outside  of  the  army,  the  general  feel- 
ing is  one  of  wonder  that  this  act  of 
direst  portent  to  the  rebellion  has  been 
so  long  delayed.  Even  the  rebels  share 
in  this  amazement  When  secession  was 
first  openly  mooted  at  the  South,  every 
Unionist  argued  that  secession  was  prac- 
tical abolition.  It  has  puzzled  them  to 
oomprehend  the  weary  months  through 


which  their  prophecies  were  left  nnfol- 
fiUed.  They  will  be  perplexed  no  longer. 
The  Opposition  in  the  loyal  States  is 
manifestly  weakened  by  the  Proclama- 
tion. Their  dream  is  of  wearing  out  the 
Unionists  by  disappointments  and  de- 
lays, restoring  a  Democratic  ascendency 
in  the  government,  and  then  buying 
back  the  rebels  to  an  outward  loyalty 
by  new  concessions  and  guaranties  to 
slavery.  Hence  torpid  campaigns,  lan- 
guid strategy,  advances  without  pur- 
pose, and  surrenders  without  necessity. 
But  the  policy  of  emancipation  brings 
the  quarrel  to  a  speedy  decision.  The 
rebel  States  must  promptly  triumph  or 
brave  a  social  dissolution.  Every  Union 
advance  into  a  rebel  region  henceforth 
clears  a  broad  district  of  slaves.  The 
few  are  hurried  off  by  tiieir  masters; 
the  many  escape  to  a  land  of  freedom. 
How  signally  this  process  will  be  accel- 
lerated  after  the  first  of  January,  few 
will  yet  believe.  Let  the  war  simply 
go  on,  with  fluctuating  fortunes,  for  a 
year  or  two  longer,  and  the  new  slave 
empire  will  be  nearly  denuded  of  slaves. 
The  process  is  at  once  inevitable  and 
irresistible.  Whether  the  able-bodied 
slaves  thus  escaping  to  the  loyal  States 
shall  or  shall  not  be  used  in  whatever 
way  they  may  be  found  most  service- 
able against  the  cruel  despotism  which 
so  long  robbed  them  of  their  earnings 
while  crushing  out  their  manhood,  is 
purely  a  question  of  time.  There  are 
thousands  who  would  last  year  have  re- 
volted against  the  employment  of  Blacks 
in  any  way  in  our  struggle,  who  are  now 
ripe  for  it :  every  week,  as  it  transpires, 
adds  to  their  number.  Loyal  men  hesi- 
tated at  first,  believing  that  the  rebel- 
lion would  easily  and  speedily  be  put 
down.  These  have  now  discovered 
their  mistake  and  amended  it  An  aris- 
tocracy of  three  hundred  thousand  gen- 
erally capable,  energetic  persons,  accus- 
tomed to  rule,  and  recognizing  a  deadly 
foe  in  every  opponent  of  their  wishes, 
surrounded  by  twice  so  many  shrewd 
and  skilful  parasites,  and  wielding  the 
entire  resources  of  ten  millicms  of  peo- 
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pie,  are  not  eadlj  oonqnered.  The 
poor  Whites  fill  the  ranks  of  their  ar- 
mies ;  the  Blacks  grow  the  food  and 
perform  the  labor  essential  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  those  armies  and  of  their 
fiEimilies.  Slavery  nnassailed  is  the 
strongest  natural  base  of  a  gigantic  re- 
bellion: it  easily  adapts  all  the  re- 
sources  of  a  people  to  the  stern  exigen- 
cies of  war.  Slavery  resisted  and  un- 
dermined is  a  very  different  affair,  as 
the  annals  of  this  struggle  are  destined 
to  prove. 

Let  no  doubts,  then,  vex  the  mind  of 
a  single  hearty  Unionist  as  to  the  issue 
our  great  contest.  The  Proclamation 
has  not  added  a  thousand  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  enemies,  while  it  has  supplied 
four  millions  with  the  most  cogent  rea- 
sons for  being  henceforth  our  friends. 
These  millions  are  humble,  ignorant, 
timid,  distrustful,  and  now  grinding  in 
the  prison-house  of  the  traitors.  They 
are  not,  let  us  frankly  admit,  the  equals 
in  prowess,  capacity,  or  opportunity,  of 
four  millions  of  Whites ;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  human  beings;  they  have 
human  affections  and  aspirations,  and 
they  feel  the  stirrings  of  the  universal 
and  indestructible  human  longing  for 
liberty.  *^ Breaking  in  a  nigger"  is  a 
rough  and  pretty  effectual  process:  it 
erushes  down  the  manhood  of  its  sub- 
ject, but  does  not  crush  it  out  Should 
the  republic  say  to-morrow  to  its  Black 
step-children,  ^'We  want  one  hundred 
thousand  of  you  to  aid  in  this  struggle 
agdnst  the  slaveholding  rebels,  and 
will  treat  you  in  every  respect  as  hu- 


man beings  should  be  treated,^'  it  would 
not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  full  num- 
ber. Hitherto  a  low  prejudice,  studi- 
ously fostered  by  Democratic  politioians 
for  the  vilest  party  ends,  has  repelled 
and  expelled  this  abused  race  fh>m  the 
militia  service  of  the  Union.  The  ex- 
clusion is  absurd  where  its  impulse  is 
not  treasonable,  and  must  share  the 
fate  of  all  absurdities.  "  Would  you," 
asked  a  Unionist  of  a  Democrat,  "  re- 
fhse  the  aid  of  a  negro,  if  you  were 
assailed  and  your  life  threatened  by  an 
assassin?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  Demo- 
crat ;  "  I  would  rather  be  killed  by  a 
White  man  than  saved  by  a  nigger." 
Who  does  not  Icnow  that  this  man  at 
heart  sympathizes  with  the  rebellion, 
and  deprecates  the  War  for  the  Union  as 
unnecessary  and  ruinous? 

That  war  will  go  on.  Our  new  and 
vast  levies,  our  new  iron-dads,  our  new 
policy,  will  add  immensely  to  the 
strength  already  put  forth  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
Federal  government  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.  Yet  a  little  while,  and 
the  immense  superiority  in  every  re- 
spect of  the  moral  and  material  forces 
of  the  loyal  States  will  make  themselves 
felt  and  respected.  Yet  a  littie  while, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Nation  will  be 
acknowledged  by  its  now  revolted  citi- 
zens, and  the  rebellion  will  subside  as 
suddenly  as  it  broke  upon  us.  Yet  a  lit- 
tle while,  and  ours  will  again  be  a  land 
of  peace,  returning  joyfully  to  the  pur- 
suits of  productive  industry  and  radiant 
with  the  sunlight  of  Universal  Liberty. 


HOW  THEY   DID  IT. 


TOL,  n. 


Thb  magnates  of  Richmond  all  swore  out  of  hand, 
That  the  war  must  go  in  the  enemies'  land ; 
And  it  did :  when  they  crossed  to  the  Maryland  shore 
They  turned  all  into  foes  who  were  friendly  before  1 
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FROM  MOUNT  LAFAYETTE,  WHTTE  MOUNTAIN& 

SiLKKOB  and  light  ftnd  scenes  stnpendons  greet 
Mj  wondering  sense  ftnd  sight  1    Here  midwAj  meet 
Those  rockj  splendors  where  th^  embracing  doadf 
AboYe,  below,  wrap  them  in  mister  shronds. 

Onr  males  with  cantlons  feet  the  sharp  ascent 
Accomplish ;  and,  the  steep  overtopped,  all  spent 
Car  strength,  we  look  wild  nature  in  the  face, 
Some  features  of  the  human  soul  to  trace. 

A  phantom  drapVy  betwixt  skj  and  earth. 
Of  blending  tints,  spans  in  impulsive  birth 
Th*  entranced  view  I    A  heavenly  arch  it  forms- 
It  seems  suspended  hj  some  seraph's  arms ! 

Ethereal  Rainbow  I  Daughter  of  the  Shower  I 
Thj  beauty  lends  enchantment  to  the  hour. 
The  seraph  arm  grows  weary — now  is  furled 
The  gleam  in  dreamy  vapor  from  the  world! 

And  now  in  purple  shadows  stand  the  hills : 
The  night  winds  beat  their  stony  sides,  and  trills 
From  hidden  rivulets,  and  stealthy  creep 
Of  some  lone  reptile  down  the  grooved  steep, 

Divert  the  eye  and  ear— th'  restricted  breath 
Of  each  rapt  soul  is  heard — and  still  as  death 
Stand  the  dumb  mules.    Homeward  we  turn  onr  eyei^ 
And  leave  the  region  of  the  naked  skies. 


INDEPENDENCE. 

[1776.] 

FBEEMKfl  if  you  pant  for  glory, 
If  you  sigh  to  live  in  story. 

If  you  bum  with  patriot  zeal ; 
Seize  this  bright,  auspicious  hour, 
Chase  those  venal  tools  of  power, 

Who  subvert  the  pnblic  weaL 
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Aftbb  a  severe  straggle  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  March, 
1386,  to  May,  1862,  the  Homestead  bill 
has  become  a  law.  We  quote  its  main 
provisions,  as  follows : 

'  That  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a 
Ikmily  or  arrired  at  the  age  of  tweDty-ooe 
yean,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
shall  hare  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  snch,  as  required  by  the  naturalization 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  has  never 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies, 
ftt>m  and  after  the  1st  January,  1868,  shall 
be  entitled  to  enter  one  quarter  section  or  a 
less  quantity  of  unappropriated  public  land, 
upon  which  said  person  may  have  filed  a  pre- 
emption claim,  or  which  may  at  the  time  the 
application  is  made  be  subject  to  preemption 
at  $1.25  or  less  per  acre,  or  eighty  acres  or  less 
of  such  unappropriated  land  at  $2.50  per  acre, 
to  be  located  in  a  body  in  conformity  to  the 
legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands,  and 
alter  the  same  shall  have  been  surveyed,  Ac 

'  Sec.  2.  That  the  person  applying  for  the 
benefit  of  this  act  shall,  upon  application  to 
the  register  of  the  land  office  in  which  he  or 
she  is  about  to  make  such  entry,  make  afflda- 
Tit  before  the  said  register  or  receiver  that  he 
or  she  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  more,  or  shall  have  per- 
formed service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  has  never  borne 
arms  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  its  ene- 
mies, and  that  such  application  is  made  for 
his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  that 
said  entry  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  actual 
aettlement  and  cultivation,  and  not  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever: 
and  upon  filing  the  said  affidavit  with  the 
register  or  receiver,  and  on  the  paymerU  of 
ten  dollars,  he  or  she  shall  thereupon  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  quantity  of  land  speci- 
fied,' Ac. 

Settlement  and  cultivation  for  five 
years  required,  when  the  patent  issues 
— ^the  land  secured  in  case  of  the  set- 
tlor's death,  to  the  widow,  children,  or 
heirs — the  settler  must  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  before  the  patent  is 
given — ^e  land  is  subject  to  no  debt  in- 
oorred  before  the  emanation  of  the  pat- 


ent As  the  title  remains  for  five  years 
in  the  government,  and  until  the  patent 
issues,  the  land,  in  the  meantime,  could 
scarcely  be  subject  to  taxation.  The 
land  is  substantially  a  gift,  the  $10  (£2. 
0. 16.)  being  only  sufl&cient  to  pay  for  the 
survey  and  incidental  expenses. 

Whilst  natives  are  included  in  this 
act,  Europeans  already  here,  or  who 
may  come  hereafter,  participate  alike  in 
its  benefits.  The  emigrant  can  make 
the  entry  and  settle  upon  the  land 
merely  on  filing  the  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen,  and  it  is 
only  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  there- 
from, that  he  nmst  be  naturalized. 

This  law  should  be  widely  circulated, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially  in 
Ireland  and  Germany.  It  should  be 
published  in  all  leading  presses,  and  dis- 
tributed in  printed  circulars.  By  law, 
two  sections  (1,280  acres)  are  reserved 
in  each  township  of  six  miles  square, 
from  the  sale  of  which  to  establish  fVee 
schools,  where  all  children  can  be  in- 
structed, so  that  our  material  progress 
may  be  accompanied  by  universal  edu- 
cation and  intellectual  development 

This  great  domain  reserved,  as  farms 
and  homesteads  for  the  industrious 
masses  of  Europe  and  America,  is  thus 
described  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  8.  Wilson, 
in  his  great  historical  and  statistical  re- 
port, as  commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  of  Nov.  29,  1860  : 

'  Of  the  8,250.000  of  square  miles  which  con- 
stitute the  territorial  extent  of  the  Union,  the 
public  lands  embrace  an  area  of  2,265,625 
square  miles,  or  1,450,000,000  of  acres,  being 
more  than  two  thirds  of  our  geographical  ex- 
tent, and  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the 
United  States  at  the  ratification  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  in  1783  with  Great  Britain. 
This  empire  domain  extends  from  the  northern 
line  of  Texas,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  reaching  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  northwesterly  to  the  Can- 
ada line  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  Erie, 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  extending 
westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  Puget's 
sound  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  sea 
of  our  extreme  northwestern  poastattoiuk 
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*  It  indudea  fifteen  ■orereignties  known  as 
the  *  Land  States/  and  an  extent  of  territory 
■nfficient  for  tbirtj-two  additional,  each  equal 
to  the  great  central  land  State  of  Ohio. 

*  It  embraces  soils  citable  of  abundant  yield 
of  the  rich  productions  of  the  tropics,  of  sugar, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  com,  and  the  grape,  the 
vintage,  now  a  staple,  particularly  so  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  of  the  great  cereals,  wheat  and  com, 
in  the  westem,  northwestern,  and  Pacific 
States,  and  in  that  vast  interior  region  from 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Rocky 
mountains;  and  thence  to  the  «hain  formed 
by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascades,  the  east- 
em  wall  of  the  Pacific  slope,  every  variety  of 
■oil  is  found  revealing  its  wealth. 

« Instead  of  dreary  inarable  wastes,  as  sup- 
posed in  earlier  times,  the  millions  of  buffalo, 
elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  the  soil,  fed  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, attest  its  capacity  for  the  abundant  sup- 
port of  a  dense  population  through  the  skilful 
toil  of  the  agriculturist,  dealing  with  the  earth 
under  the  guidance  of  the  science  of  the  pres- 
ent age. 

*  Not  only  is  the  yield  of  food  for  man  in 
this  region  abundant,  but  it  holds  in  its  bosom 
the  precious  metals  of  gold,  silver,  with  cin- 
nabar, the  useful  metals  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
interspersed  with  immense  belts  or  strata  of 
that  propulsive  element  coal,  the  source  of 
riches  and  power,  and  now  the  indispensable 
agent  not  only  for  domestic  purposes  of  life, 
but  in  the  machine  shop,  the  steam  car,  and 
steam  vessel,  quickening  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  being  the  agent  of  active  and 
constant  intercommunication  with  every  part 
of  the  republic' 

Kansas  having  been  admitted  since 
the  date  of  this  report,  our  public  do- 
main, thus  described  oflScially,  now  in- 
dades  the  sixteen  land  States,  and  all 
the  Territories. 

Of  this  vast  region  (originally  1,460,- 
000,000  acres),  there  was  surveyed  up  to 
September,  1860,441,067,915  acres,  and 
894,088,712  acres  disposed  of  by  sales, 
grants,  &c.,  leaving,  as  the  commissioner 
states,'  the  total  area  of  unsold  and  unap- 
propriated, of  offered  and  unoffered  lands 
of  the  public  domain  on  the  80th  Sep- 
tember, 1860, 1,055,911,288  acres.*  This 
is  *land  surface,'  exclusive  of  lakes, 
bays,  rivers,  &c.,  1,065,911,288  acres,  or 
1,649,861  square  miles,  and  exceeds  one 
half  the  area  of  the  whole  Union.  The 
area  of  New  York  being  47,000  square 


miles,  is  less  than  a  thirty-fifth  part  of 
our  public  domain.  England  (proper) 
has  60,922  square  miles,  France  208,786, 
Prussia  107,921,  and  Germany  80,620 
square  miles.  The  area  then  of  our  publio 
domain  is  more  than  eight  times  as  large 
as  France,  more  than  fifteen  times  aa 
large  as  Prussia,  more  than  twenty  times 
as  large  as  Germany,  more  than  thirty- 
two  times  as  large  as  England,  and 
larger  (excluding  Russia)  than  all  Eu- 
rope, containing  more  than  200  milliona 
of  people. 

As  England  (proper)  contained  in 
1861,  18,949,916  inhabitants,  if  our  pub- 
lio domain  were  as  densely  settled,  its 
population  would  exceed  606  millions, 
and  it  would  be  260,497,661,  if  number 
ing  as  many  to  the  square  mile  as  Ma»- 
sachusetts.  But  if,  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion before  quoted  of  the  commissioner, 
one  fourth  of  this  domain  was  unfit  for 
agriculture,  grazing,  mining,  conmierce, 
or  manufactures,  the  remainder  would 
still  contain  195,873,171  inhabitants  (if 
as  densely  settled  as  Massachusetts),  and 
with  every  variety  of  soil,  climate,  min- 
eral and  agricultural  products.  Its 
average  fertility  far  exceeds  that  of  Eu- 
rope, as  does  also  the  extent  of  its  mines, 
especially  gold,  silver,  coal,  and  iron. 

These  lands  are  surveyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government  into  town- 
ships of  six  miles  square,  subdivided  in- 
to sections,  and  these  into  quarter  sec- 
tions (160  acres),  set  apart  for  home- 
steads. Our  system  of  publio  surveys 
into  squares,  by  lines  running  due  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  is  so  simple 
as  to  have  precluded  all  disputes  as  to 
boundary  or  title.  This  domain  reaches 
from  the  24th  to  the  49th  parallel,  firom 
the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Its  isothermes 
(the  lines  of  equal  mean  annual  temper- 
ature) strike  on  the  north  the  coast  of 
Norway  midway,  touch  St  Petersburg 
in  Russia,  and  pass  through  Mancbooria 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  about  three  degrees 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amour  river. 
On  the  south,  these  isothermes  run 
through  northern  Afiica,  and  nearly  the 
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emtre  of  Egypt  near  Thebes,  cross 
northern  Arabia,  Persia,  northern  Hin- 
dostan,  and  southern  China  near  Canton. 
No  empire  in  the  world  of  contigaons 
territory  possesses  such  a  variety  of 
olimate,  soil,  forests,  and  prairies,  fraits, 
and  fisheries,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  agricnltoral  prodacts.  It  has  all 
those  of  Europe,  and  many  in  addition, 
with  a  olimate,  as  shown  by  the  interna- 
tional census,  far  more  salubrious,  with 
a  more  genial  sun,  and  millions  in  other 
countries  are  already  fed  and  dothed  by 
our  surplus  products. 

Of  this  vast  domain,  less  than  two  per 
cent,  is  cursed  by  slavery,  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  ten  of  these  land 
States,  and  in  aU  the  Territories.  In- 
deed, when  the  present  rebellion  shall  be 
crushed,  and  this  vast  territorial  region 
(accelerated  by  the  Homestead  bill)  shall 
^  be  settled  and  admitted  as  States,  three 
fourths  of  the  States  will  then  be  free 
States,  and  thus  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  anlend  that  instrument. 
Thus  we  can  by  just  and  lawful  meas- 
ures make  emancipation  universal. 
From  the  progress  of  events,  we  shall 
probably  celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  1876, 
our  first  centennial,  now  less  than  four- 
teen years  distant,  as  a  nation  of  ft'ee- 
meiiy  with  slavery  abolished  or  rapidly 
disappearing.  State  will  then  have 
BQCceeded  State  in  unbroken  column, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  united 
by  imperial  rdlroads  traversing  the 
continent.  A^acent  regions,  geograph- 
ically connected  with  us,  will  then  con- 
aommate  the -political  union  designed 
by  Providence.  The  Homestead  bill, 
having  accomplished  its  great  work 
within  our  present  limits,  will  then 
commence  a  new  career,  and  carry  our 
banner  in  peaceful  triumph  over  the 
continent.  Our  Review,  then,  is  called 
OoNTiNSNTAL,  as  prefiguring  the  destiny 
of  our  country. 

Kow,  however,  within  our  present 
Taat  domain,  not  only  the  poor,  but  our 
own  industrious  classes  and  those  of 
Snropc  may  not  only  find  a  home,  but 
aHum  for  eadi  setUer,  substantially  as 


a  free  gift  by  the  government.  Here  all 
who  would  rather  be  owners  than  ten- 
ants, and  wish  to  improve  and  cultivate 
their  own  soil,  are  invited.  Here,  too, 
all  who  would  become  equals  among 
equals,  citizens  (not  subjects)  of  a  great 
and  free  country,  ei^oying  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  eligible  to  every  office  ex- 
cept the  presidency,  can  come  and  oc- 
cupy with  us  this  great  inheritance. 
Here  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
reign  supreme,  not  in  theory  or  in  name 
only,  but  in  truth  and  reality.  This  is 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  secured  and 
protected  by  our  organic  law.  Here 
the  Constitution  and  Uie  people  are  the 
only  sovereigns,  and  the  government  is 
administered  by  their  elected  agents,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Those 
toiling  elsewhere  for  wages  that  will 
scarcely  support  existence,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  whose  children  no  provision  is 
made  by  law,  who  are  excluded  from 
the  right  of  sufihige,  may  come  here 
and  be  voters  and  citizens,  find  a  farm 
given  as  a  homestead,  free  schools  pro- 
vided for  their  children  at  the  publio 
expense,  and  hold  any  office  but  the 
presidency,  to  which  their  child ren, 
bom  here,  are  eligible.  What  does  Eng- 
land for  any  one  of  its  toiling  millions 
who  rejects  this  munificent  offer  ?  He 
is  worked  and  taxed  there  to  his  utmost 
endurance,  or  pressed  into  military  ser- 
vice. He  has  the  right  to  worlc^  to  Jightj 
and  p(iy  taxe$y  but  not  to  vote.  Un- 
schooled ignorance  is  his  lot  and  that 
of  his  descendants..  If  a  farmer,  he 
works  and  improves  the  land  of  others, 
in  constant  terror  of  rent  day,  the  land- 
lord, and  eviction.  Indeed,  the  annual 
rent  of  a  single  acre  in  England  exceeds 
the  price— $10  (£2.  0. 16)— payable  for 
the  ownership  in  fee  simple  of  the  en* 
tire  homestead  of  160  acres,  granted 
him  here  by  the  government.  For  cen- 
turies  that  are  past,  and  for  all  time  to 
come,  there^  severe  toil,  poverty,  ig- 
norance, the  workhouse,  or  low  wagea^ 
impressment,  and  disfranchisement^ 
would  seem  to  be  his  lot  Here,  free- 
dom, competence,  the  right  of  sufEVage, 
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the  homestead  farm,  and  free  schools 
for  his  children. 

In  selecting  these  homestead  fanns, 
the  emigrant  can  have  any  temperature, 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Canton.  He 
can  have  a  cold,  a  temperate,  or  a  warm 
climate,  and  farming  or  gardening, 
grazing  or  vintage,  varied  by  fishing  or 
hunting.  He  can  raise  wheat,  rye,  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, cane  or  maple  sugar  and  molas- 
ses, sorghum,  wool,  peas  and  beans, 
Irish  or  sweet  potatoes,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, wine,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  clover, 
and  all  the  grasses,  hemp,  hops,  flax  and 
flaxseed,  silk,  beeswax  and  honey,  and 
poultry,  in  uncounted  abundance.  If  he 
prefers  a  stock  farm,  he  can  raise  horses, 
asses,  and  mules,  camels,  milch  cows, 
working  oxen  and  other  cattle,  goats, 
sheep,  and  swine.  In  many  locations, 
these  will  require  neither  housing  nor 
feeding  throughout  the  year.  He  can 
have  orchards,  and  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  Europe,  and  many  in  ad- 
dition. He  can  have  an  Irish  or  German, 
Scotch,  English,  orWelsh,  French,  Swiss, 
Forwegian,  or  American  neighborhood. 
He  can  select  the  shores  of  oceans, 
lakes,  or  rivers;  live  on  tide  water  or 
higher  lands,  valleys  or  mountains.  He 
can  be  near  a  church  of  his  own  denom- 
ination; the  freedom  of  conscience  is 
complete ;  he  pays  no  tithes,  nor  churcJi 
tax,  except  voluntarily.  His  sons  and 
daughters,  on  reaching  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  or  sooner,  if  the  head  of  a  family, 
or  having  served  in  the  army,  are  each 
entitled  to  a  homestead  of  160  acres; 
and  if  he  dies,  the  title  is  secured  to  his 
widow,  children,  or  heirs.  Our  flag  is 
his,  and  covers  him  everywhere  with 
its  protection.  He  is  our  brother,  and 
he  and  his  children  will  eijoy  with  us 
the  same  heritage  of  competence  and 
freedom.  He  comes  where  labor  is  king, 
and  toil  is  respected  and  rewarded.  If 
before,  or  instead  of  receiving  his  home- 
stead, he  chooses  to  pursue  his  profes- 
sion, or  business,  to  work  at  his  trade, 
or  for  daily  wages,  he  will  find  them 
double  the  European  rate,  and  subsist- 


ence cheaper.  From  whatever  part  of 
Europe  he  may  come,  he  will  meet  bis 
countrymen  here,  and  from  them  and  us 
receive  a  cordial  welcome.  A  govern- 
ment which  gives  him  a  farm,  the  right 
to  vote,  and  free  schools  for  his  chil- 
dren, must  desire  his  welfare.  And 
well  has  this  been  merited  by  our  immi- 
grants, for,  side  by  side  with  our  native 
sons,  have  they  ever  upheld  our  banner 
with  devoted  courage. 

Of  all  the  epidemic  insanities  which 
occasionally  aflSict  nations,  none  exceed- 
ed in  folly  the  recent  frenzy,  which,  by 
diminishing  immigration,  would  have 
retarded  our  progress  in  wealth,  power, 
and  population.  Nearly  all  our  rail- 
roads and  canals  have  been  constructed 
mainly  by  immigrants,  thus  rapidly  im- 
proving our  whole  country,  and  furnish- 
ing profitable  business,  employment,  and 
augmented  wages  in  all  the  pursuits  of  , 
industry.  Simultaneously  with  the 
homestead,  Congress  has  provided  the 
means  for  constructing  tbe  imperial 
railway  which  will  soon  unite  the  At- 
lantic with  the  Pacific  Passing,  aa  it 
will,  for  several  thousand  miles,  through 
our  public  domain,  it  will  add  mnoh  to 
the  value  of  the  homestead  lands.  It 
should  be  remembered,  especially  by  the 
Irish  and  Germans,  who  are  asked  in 
the  South  to  fight  the  rebel  battles,  that, 
but  for  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Calhoiin 
and  the  secession  leaders,  this  bill  would 
long  since  have  been  a  law. 

It  was  first  prop6sed  by  Robert  J. 
Walker,  in  October,  1880,  and  again,  in 
a  speech  made  by  him  against  nullifiooc 
tion  and  secession,  at  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  first  Monday  of  January, 
1888,  and  then  published  in  the  Mmi^- 
gijppi  Journal,  From  that  speech  we 
make  the  following  extract :  *•  The  pub- 
lic lands  are  now  unincumbered  by  the 
public  debt :  no  more  sales  are  neoeasarx, 
unless  (to  setUers)  at  a  prioe  required  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  survey  and  sale. 
This  is  the  period  for  the  new  States  to 
produce  this  beneficial  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  (instehd  oQ 
the  present  oaeroos  system,  whioli.  ap*> 
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Mtts  tht  oi^Tatlon  of  our  toil,  and 
growth  of  oar  country.^  Here  the 
Homettead  bill  was  reoommended  bj  a 
Uhion  man,  In  a  speech  against  seoea- 
rion ;  and  aa  the  opponent  of  tbat  heresj, 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Mississippi,  on  the  8th  of 
Jannary,  1886. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  Jonmal, 
of  81st  March,  1886,  will  be  found  the 
following  entry :  '  Agreeable  to  notice, 
Mr.  Walker  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  and  graduate 
the  price  of  the  public  lands  in  favor  of 
actual  settlers  only,  to  provide  a  standing 
preemption  law,  to  authorize  the  sale 
and  entry  of  all  the  public  lands  in  for- 
ty acre  lots,  &c.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Oal- 
houn,  tbat  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Public  Lands,  ayes  19, 
nays  25.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Walker, 
ordered  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  fiYQ^  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Vice-President.  Mr.  Walker 
(chairman),  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Linn,  Pren- 
tiss, and  Ewing  of  Illinois,  are  appoint- 
ed the  committee.*  And  now,  that  we 
may  understand  the  motive  of  the  hos- 
tile motion  made  by  Mr.  Oalhoun,  I 
make  the  following  extract  from  Qales 
&  Seaton's  Oongremonal  Register^  vol. 
xiL,  part  1,  page  1037,  March  81, 1886, 
containing  the  debate  on  this  bill: 
*  Mr.  Walker  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  reduce  and  grad- 
uate the  price  of  public  lands  to  actual 
settlers  only,  &c.  The  bill  having  been 
read  twice,  Mr.  Walker  moved  that  it 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five.  Mr. 
Oalhoun  opposed  the  bill,  and  moved  a 
reforence  to  the  Oommittee  on  Public 
Lands.    Mr.  Walker  rose  and  said : 

♦  ♦  *  He  had  heard  with  regret  the 
actual  settlers  denounced  in  the  Senate 
as  squatters,  as  if  that  were  a  term  of 
reproach.  Our  glorious  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry,  the  pilgrims  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  rook,  the  early  settlers  at 
Jamestown,  were  squatters.  They  set- 
tled this  continent  with  less  pretension 
to  title  than  the  settlers  on  the  public 
lands.    Daniel  Boone  was  a  aqoatter; 


Ohrlatopher  Oolumbus  was  a  squatter. 
*  *  They  are  the  men  who  culti- 
vate the  soil  in  peace,  and  defend  your 
country  in  war,  when  those  who  de- 
nounce them  are  reposing  upon  beds  of 
down.  These  are  the  men  who,  in  the 
trackless  wilderness  and  upon  the  plains 
of  Orleans,  carried  forward  to  victory, 
the  bannered  eagle  of  our  great  and  glo- 
rious Union.  These  are  the  men  with 
whom  the  patriot  Jackson  achieved  his 
great  and  glorious  victories ;  and  if  but 
one  thousand  of  these  much  abused  squat- 
ters, these  Western  riflemen,  had  been 
at  Bladensburg  beneath  their  great  com- 
mander, never  would  a  British  army 
have  polluted  the  soil  where  stands  the 
capitol  of  the  Union.  They  would  have 
driven  back  the  invader  ere  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary  had  reached  the  capi- 
tol, or  they  would  have  left  their  bones 
bleadiing  there  (as  did  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylad),  alike,  in  death  or  victory, 
the  patriot  defenders  of  their  country's 
soil,  and  fame,  and  honor.  [Here  Mr. 
Walker  was  interrupted  by  warm  ap- 
plause from  the  crowded  galleries.]  It 
is  proposed  to  send  this  bill  to  the  Oom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  that  has  al- 
ready reported  against  reducing  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  against  grant-^ 
ing  preemptions  to  settlers,  against 
every  other  material  feature  of  this  bUl 
— to  send  this  bill  there,  to  have  another 
report  against  us.  No,  said  Mr.  Walker;; 
we  have  had  one  report  against  the  new^ 
States,  and  the  settlers  in  them,  and  now 
let  them  be  heard  through  the  report 
of  a  select  committee :  let  a]^;ument  en^ 
counter  argument,  and  the  question  be 
decided  on  its  real  merits.' 

The  oppositicm  of  Mr.  Oalhoun  to  this 
measure,  was  based  upon  the  idea, 
originating  with  Mm^  that,  selling  the 
public  lands,  only  in  small  tracts,  and^ 
at  reduced  prices,  exohisively  to  actual 
settlers,  would  be  hostile  to  large  plan>^ 
tations,  prevent  the  transfer  of  slavery 
to  new  Territories,  and  tfie-  nmltipliba- 
tion  of  slave  States.  Tbi^  view  was 
gradually  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  ad<- 
▼ocateo  of  aeoeaiion,  and  dallied  tot 
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yean  the  snooess  of  the  homestead  pol- 
ioj.  The  measnre  also  encomitered  then 
serious  opposition  from  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  (opposed  hj  Mr.  Oalhoun), 
distribndng  among  the  States  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  pnblio  lands. 
A  migoritj  of  the  Committee  of  Pablic 
Lands  of  the  Senate  favored  then  the 
distribntion  policy,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Calhonn^s  motion  to  refer  the  Home- 
stead bill  to  that  committee  was  designed 
to  defeat  the  measnre. 

Mr.  Walker's  bill  granted  a  home- 
stead of  a  quarter  section  to  every  set- 
tler on  payment  of  twenty  dollars,  after 
three  years^  occnpancy  and  possession. 

The  special  committee,  to  which  this 
bill  was  referred,  would  not  go  so  far, 
but  authorized  Mr.  Walker  to  report  *A 
bill  to  arrest  monopolies  of  the  public 
lands  and  purchases  thereof  for  specula- 
tion, and  substitute  sales  to  actual  set- 
tlers only,  in  limited  quantities,  and  at 
reduced  prices,*  &c.  This  report  will  be 
found  in  vol.  5,  Sen.  Doc,  1st  session, 
24th  Congress,  No.  402.  '  In  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  June  15,  1686,  Mr. 
Walker  made  the  following  report : ' 

Extracts, — *  The  committee  have 
adopted  the  principle  that  the  public 
lands  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  reserve 
for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil;  that  mo- 
nopolies by  individuals  or  companies 
should  be  prevented ;  that  sales  should 
be  made  only  in  limited  quantities  to 
tietuaZ  settlers,  and  the  price  in  their 
favor  reduced  and  graduated.'  ♦  *  The 
old  system  *  is  throwing  the  public  do- 
midn  into  the  hands  of  speculating  mo- 
nopolists. It  is  reviving  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  old  feudal  system  of  Europe. 
jUnder  that  system,  the  lands  were 
jewned  in  vast  bodies  by  a  few  wealthy 
'barons,  and  leased  by  them  to  an  im- 
poverished and  dependent  tenantry.' 

A  bill  based  on  this  principle,  and  re- 
■ported  by  Mr.  Walker  at  a  succeeding 
fessioB,  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  House.  In  each  of  his  an- 
imal reports  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Walker  strongly  recommended 
ibe  liomestead  policy,  which  enoonn- 


tered  the  continiial  opposition  of  Mir. 
Calhoun. 

In  his  inaugnral  addresa  as  Governoir 
of  Kansas,  of  the  2nh  May,  1857,  Mr. 
Walker  thus  strongly  advocated  the 
Homestead  policy : 

'  If  my  will  oonld  bare  prevailed  as  regards 
the  public  lands,  as  indicated  in  my  pabKc 
career,  and  especially  in  the  bill  presented  by 
me,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  passed  that  body  but  failed  in  the 
House,  I  woold  authorize  no  sales  of  these 
lands  except  for  settlement  and  cultivatioii, 
reserving  not  merely  a  preemption,  but  a 
Homestead  of  a  quarter  section  of  land  in 
faror  of  every  actual  siUler,  whether  coming 
from  other  States  or  emigrating  from  Europe, 
Great  and  populous  States  would  thus  be  add- 
ed to  the  Confederacy,  until  we  should  soon 
have  one  unbroken  line  of  States,  from  tbe 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  giving  immense  addi- 
tional  power  and  security  to  the  Union,  and 
facilitating  intercourse  between  all  its  parts. 
This  would  be  alike  beneficial  to  the  old  and 
to  the  new  States.  To  the  working  men  of 
the  old  States,  as  well  as  of  the  new,  it  would 
be  of  incalculable  advantage,  not  merely  by 
afibrding  them  a  home  in  the  West,  but  by 
maintaining  the  toages  of  labor,  by  enabling 
the  working  classes  to  emigrate  and  become 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  when  the  rewards  of 
daily  toil  should  sink  below  a  fiur  remunera- 
tion. Every  new  State,  beside,  adds  to  ttie 
customers  of  the  old  States,  consuming  their 
manufactures,  employing  their  merchants,  giv- 
ing business  to  their  vessels  and  canals,  their 
railroads  and  cities,  and  a  powerful  impulse 
to  their  industry  and  prosperity.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  growth  of  the  mighty  West  which  has 
added,  more  than  all  other  causes  combined^ 
to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  wb<4e 
country;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  channels  of  business  and  commerce,  it  baa 
been  building  up  immense  cities  in  the  East- 
ern Atlantic  and  Middle  States,  and  replenish- 
ing the  Federal  treasury  with  large  payments 
from  the  settlers  upon  the  pnblio  lands,  ren- 
dered of  real  value  only  by  their  labor,  and 
thus,  from  increased  exports,  bringing  ba^ 
augmented  imports,  and  soon  largely  increas- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  Government  from  tbst 
source  also.'— ,Sm  Doe.  VoL  /.,  No.  8,  Ut  Sem. 
XXXVth  Congrtm, 

It  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  how 
much  this  address  was  denounced  by  the 
secession  leaders,  and  with  what  fuiy 
Mr.  Walker  was  assailed  by  them  for  in- 
aistiiig  on  the  reflection  of  Ibe  Leoompitom 
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Oonstitnticm,  by  which,  it  was  attempted, 
by  fraud  and  forgery,  to  force  slavery  up- 
OD  Kansas,  agdost  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  Jane,  1860,  a  Homestead  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress,  secnring  to  actual 
settlers  a  quarter  section  of  the  public 
lands,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre, 
which  was  vetoed  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 
The  veto  message  says :  '  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  estimated  the  revenue 
from  the  public  lands  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  at  $4,000,000,  on  the  presumption 
that  the  present  land  system  would  re-- 
main  unchanged.  Should  this  bill  be- 
come a  law,  he  does  not  believe  that 
$1,000,000  will  be  derived  from  this 
source.'  It  would  thus  seem  that  Jacob 
Thompson,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, was  permitted  to  dictiite  the  financial 
portion  of  this  veto.  He  is  now  in  the 
traitor  army;  but  before  leaving  the 
Cabinet,  he  communicated  to  the  enemy 
at  Charleston  important  information  he 
had  received  officially  and  confidentially. 
Whilst  still  Secretary,  he  was  permitted 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  accept  from  Missis- 
sippi, c^fter  she  had  seceded,  the  post  of 
her  ambassador  to  North  Caroina,  to 
induce  her  to  secede;  which  public 
mission  he  openly  fulfilled,  still  remain- 
ing a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Such  was 
the  abyss  of  degradation  to  which  the 
late  Administration  Lad  then  fallen. 
Indeed,  Thompson  Qike  Floyd  and 
Cobb),  was  never  dismissed  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, but  resigned  his  office,  receiv- 
ing then,  after  all  these  treasonable  and 
perfidious  acts,  a  most  complimentary 
letter  from  the  late  President. 

Mr.  Thompson's  financial  argument 
against  the  Homestead  bill  is  most  fal- 
lacious. Our  national  wealth,  by  the 
last  census,  was  $16,169,616,068,  and 
its  increase  during  the  last  ten  years 
$8,925,481,011,  or  126.45  per  cent 
Now  if,,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Home- 
stead bill,  there  should  be  occupied, 
improved,  and  cultivated,  during  the 
next  ten  years,  50,000  additional  farms 
by  settlers,  or  only  5,000  per  annum,  it 
woiald  make  an  aggregate  of  8,000,000 
a^irea.     I^   inchiding   hoofles^   fences, 


bams,  and  other  improvements,  we 
should  value  each  of  these  farms  at  ten 
dollars  an  acre,  it  would  make  an  aggre- 
gate of  $80,000,000.  But  if  we  add  the 
products  of  these  farms,  allowing  only 
one  half  of  each  (80  acres)  to  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  average  annual  value  of 
the  crops,  stock  included,  to  be  only  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  it  would  give  $40,000,- 
000  a  year,  and,  in  ten  years,  $400,000,- 
000,  independent  of  the  reinvestment  of 
capital.  It  is  clear  that,  thus,  vast  addi- 
tional employment  would  be  given  to  la- 
bor, freight  to  steamers,  railroads,  and 
canals,  and  markets  for  manufactures. 

The  homestead  privilege  will  largely 

increase  immigration.    Now,  beside  the 

money  brought  here  by  inmiigrants,  the 

census  proves  that  the  average  annual 

value  of  the  labor  of  Massachusetts  per 

capita  was,  in  1860,  $220  for  each  man, 

woman,  and  child,  independent  of  the 

gains  of  commerce — very  large,  but  not 

given.  Assuming  that  of  the  immigrants 

at  an  average  annual  value  of  only  $100 

each,  or  less  than  83  cents  a  day,  it  would 

make,  in  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of  100,000 

each  year,  the  following  aggregate : 

1st  year      100,000     =      $10,000,000 

2d      "         200,000      "        20,000,000 

8d     "         800,000       «         80,000,000 

4th    "         400,000      "        40,000,000 

5th    "         500,000       "        50,000,000 

6th    "         600,000       "         60,000,000 

7th    "         700,000      "        70,000,000 

8th    "         800,000      "        80,000,000 

9th    "         900,000       "        90,000,000 

10th    "      1,000,000      "      100,000,000 

Total,  $550,000,000 
In  this  table,  the  labor  of  all  immi- 
grants each  year  is  properly  added 
to  those  arriving  the  succeeding  year, 
so  as  to  make  the  aggregate,  the  last 
year,  one  million.  This  would  make 
the  value  of  the  kbor  of  this  million  of 
immigrants,  in  ten  years,  $550,000,000, 
independent  of  the  annual  accumulation 
of  capital,  and  the  labor  of  the  children 
of  the  immigrants  after  the  first  ten 
years,  which,  with  their  descendants, 
would  go  on  constantly  increasing. 

But,  by  the  actual  official  returns  (see 
page  14  of  Censqs),  the  number  of  aU^ 
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immigrants  to  the  United  States,  from 

December,  1850,  to   December,  1860, 

was  2,698,216,  or  an  annual  average  of 

259,821,  say  260,000.    The  efifect,  then, 

of  this  immigration,  on  the  basis  of  the 

last  table,  npon  the  increase  of  national 

wealth,  was  as  follows : 

Istjear      260,000      =«:      $26,000,000 

2d     "         520,000      **        52,000,000 

8d     "         780,000      "        78,000,000 

4th    "      1,040,000      "      104,000,000 

5th    "      1,800,000      *•      180,000,000 

6th    "      1,560,000      "      156,000,000 

Yth    "      1,820,000      "      182,000,000 

8th    "     2,080,000      "      208,000,000 

9th    "      2,840,000      "      234,000,000 

10th    "     2,600,000      «      260,000,000 

Total,  $1,430,000,000 
Thus  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the 
immigrants  from  1850  to  1860,  was 
fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  making  no  allowance  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  by  annual  rein- 
vestment, nor  for  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  amounting  by  the  census 
in  ten  years  to  about  twenty-four  per 
cent.  This  addition  to  our  wealth  by 
the  labor  of  the  children,  in  the  first  ten 
years,  would  be  small;  but  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  each  succeeding  decennium, 
when  we  count  children  and  their  de- 
scendants, it  would  be  large  and  con- 
stantly augmenting.  But  the  census 
shows,  that  our  wealth  increases  each 
ten  years  at  the  rate  of  126.45  per  cent. 
Now  then,  take  our  increase  of  wealth 
in  consequence  of  immigration  as  before 
stated,  and  compound  it  at  the  rate  of 
126.45  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  and 
the  result  is  largely  over  three  billions 
of  dollars  in  1870,  and  over  seven  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  1880,  independent  of 
the  effect  of  any  immigration  succeed- 
ing 1860.  If  these  results  are  astonish- 
ing, we  must  remember  that  immigration 
here  is  augmented  population,  and  that 
it  is  population  and  labor  that  create 
wealth.  Capital,  inde^  is  but  the  ac- 
cumulation of  labor,  finmigration,  then, 
ham  1850  to  1860,  added  to  our  na- 
tional wealth  a  sum  more  than  double 
oar  whole  debt  on  the  first  of  July  last, 
and  augmenting  in  a  ratio  much  more 


rapid  than  its  increase,  and  thoa  eiu^ 
bling  us  to  bear  the  war  expenses. 

As  the  homestead  privilege  must 
largely  increase  immigration,  and  add 
especially  to  the  cultivation  of  our  soil, 
it  will  contribute  more  than  any  other 
measure  to  increase  our  populatioD| 
wealth,  and  power,  augment  our  revenue 
from  duties  and  taxes,  and  soon  enable 
us  to  repeal  the  tax  bill,  or,  at  least| 
confine  it  to  a  few  articles  of  luxury. 

Nor  has  this  immigration  merely  in- 
creased our  wealth ;  but  it  has  filled  our 
army  with  brave  volunteer  soldiers,  Irish, 
Germans,  and  of  other  nationalities,  wbo^ 
side  by  side  with  our  native  sons,  are 
now  pouring  out  their  blood  on  every 
battle  field  in  defence  of  our  flag  and 
Union.  Thousands  of  them  have  suf- 
fered in  rebel  dungeons,  where  many 
are  still  languishing — thousands  are 
wounded,  disabled  for  life,  or  filling  a 
soldier^s  grave. 

Thus  has  the  immigrant  proved  him- 
self worthy  to  participate  with  our  na- 
tive sons  in  the  homestead  privilege. 
He  fights  our  batUe,  and  dies,  that  the 
Union  may  live. 

Oome,  then,  our  European  brother, 
and  ei\joy  with  us  every  privil^^  of  an 
American  citizen.  The  altar  of  freedom 
is  consecrated  by  the  sacrament  of  oar 
commingled  blood.  Oountrymen  of  La- 
fayette and  Montgomery,  of  Steuben  and 
DeEalb,  of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  I  yon 
are  fighting,  like  them,  in  the  same  great 
cause,  under  the  same  banner,  and  for 
the  same  glorious  Union,  and,  like  them, 
you  will  reap  an  immortality  of  glory, 
and  the  gratitude  of  our  country  and  of 
mankind.  As  century  shall  follow  cen- 
tury, in  marking  this  crisis  of  human 
destiny,  history  will  record  the  stupen- 
dous fact,  that  the  blood  of  all  Europe 
commingled  freely  with  our  own  in  the 
mighty  contest,  the  pledges  of  the  free- 
dom and  brotherhood  of  man  I 

We  have  seen  that  the  Homestead  bill 
was  of  Union  origin,  exposed  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  the  pro-slavery  party*  We 
have  seen  that  the  bill  was  vetCT^J>y 
Mr.  Buchanan,  quoting  the  opposing  ^ 
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gnment  of  a  trkitor  member  of  his  Oabi- 
net,  now  in  the  rebel  army.  The  vote 
in  the  Senate  after  the  veto,  was,  yeas 
28  (not  two  thirds),  and  nays  18.  (Sen. 
Journal,  757,  June  28,  1860.)  Of  the 
yeas,  all  but  three  were  from  the  free 
States ;  and  of  the  nays,  aU  were  from 
the  slave  States.  The  opposition,  then, 
ap  foreshadowed  by  "iAx,  Oalhonn  in 
1886,  was  exehmoely  Beetional  and  pro- 
slavery.  As  Mr.  Buchanan  changed  his 
policy  as  to  Kansas  upon  the  threats  of 
the  secession  leaders  in  1857,  so  he 
sacrificed  upon  their  mandate  the  Home- 
stead bin  in  1860. 

Most  of  the  eighteen  Southern  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  this  bill,  are 
now  in  the  rebel  service.  Among  these 
eighteen  nays,  are  Jefferson  Davis, 
Bragg,  Mason,  Hunter,  Mallory,  Ches- 
nut,  Yulee,  Wigfall,  Fitzpatrick,  Iveson, 
Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Hemphil],  and  Se- 
bastian. Now,  then,  when  Irish  and 
Germans  in  the  South  are  asked  to  fight 
for  the  pro-slavery  rebellion,  let  them 
remember  that  the  secession  leaders 
voted  unanimously  against  the  home- 
stead bill,  whilst  the  North  then  gave 
its  entire  vote  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  have  now  made  it  the  law  of 
the  land. 

As  it  is  a  blessed  thing  for  the  poor 
and  landless  to  receive,  substantially  as 
a  gift,  a  farm  from  the  Qovemment, 
where  they  and  their  children  may  till 
their  own  soil,  and  enjoy  competence, 
freedom,  and  free  schools,  let  them 
never  forget,  that  this  was  the  act  of  the 
North,  and  opposed  by  the  South.  If 
the  rebels  succeed,  they  will  hold  the 
public  domain  in  their  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  large  plantations,  to  be  culti- 
vated by  slaves,  and  sink  their  'poor 
whites,^  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  the 
level  of  their  slaves,  in  accordance  with 
their  theory,  that  capital  should  own 
labor. 

Texas  is  very  nearly  six  times  as  large 
as  New  York,  and  more  than  one  half 
the  area  is  public  domain  of  the  State, 
with  a  most  salubrious  climate,  with  all 
the  produota  of  the  North  and  South,  as 


shown  by  the  census,  and  with  three 
times  as  many  cattle  (2,788,267)  as  in  any 
other  State.  This  vast  domain,  if  the 
South  succeeds,  will  be  cultivated  in 
large  tracts  by  slaves;  but  with  our  suc- 
cess, the  State  title  will  be  forfeited  to 
the  Government,  and  the  land  colonized 
by  loyal  freemen,  and  subjected  to  the 
Homestead  law,  so  that  educated  free 
white  labor  can  raise  there  sugar,  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  as  well  as 
the  crops  of  the  North.  It  appears  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  H., 
that  Ireland  (in  the  year  1102)  was  the 
Jlrat  country  tohich  abolished  slavery^ 
England  still  retaining  it  for  many 
centuries;  and  Germany  scarcely  par- 
ticipated in  the  African  slave  trade. 
And  now  those  two  brave  and  mighty 
races,  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  so  de- 
voted to  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man, 
will  never  erect  the  temple  of  their  fSedth 
upon  the  Oonfederate  comer  etone,  the 
ownership  of  man  by  man,  and  of  la- 
bor by  capital.  No— they  are  fighting 
in  the  great  cause,  (now,  henceforth, 
and  forever  inseparable,)  of  libebtt  and 
uinoN.  And  when,  as  the  result  of  this 
rebellion,  slavery  shall  disappear  from 
our  country,  the  words  of  ^e  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  announcing  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  adopted  by  our  fathers 
in  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, may  be  inscribed  on  our  ban- 
ner, 'that  all  men  are  created  bqfal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crsatob 
with  inalienable  bights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  libebtt,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.^  Such  was  the  faith 
plighted  to  God,  our  country,  and  hu- 
manity, on  the  day  of  the  nation^s  birth ; 
in  crashing  this  rebefiion,  and  inaugurat- 
ing the  reign  of  universal  freedom,  we 
are  now  ftilfiUing  that  pledge.  SUvery 
having  struck  down  our  flag,  having 
dissevered  onr  States,  having,  with  sac- 
rilegious steps,  entered  our  holy  temples, 
separated  churches,  and  erected  a  gov- 
ernment based  on  dehumanizing  man, 
under  the  Union  as  it  ieas:  liberty  will 
reunite  us  by  fhiternal  and  indissoluble 
ties,  under  the  Union  as  it  will  bb. 
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The  Patiwoi  of  Hope.  By  the  Author  of 
A  P&iSKMT  Hbaykk.  With  an  Introdao- 
tion  by  Johm  G.  Whittieb,  *  Et  teneo  et 
teneor.^  Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields. 
A  WORK  leae  remarkable  for  talent  than 
for  tender,  pious  feeling— leaa  marked  by 
genius  than  goodness,  yet  of  a  kind  which 
the  impartial  critic  will  still  sincerely  com- 
mend, simply  because  its  defects  are  nega- 
tiTe  while  its  merits  are  positive  and  apparent 
to  all  who  will  read  only  a  few  pages  in  it. 
The  author  seems  to  us  as  one  who  has 
gleaned  the  beet  from  mystical  Christianity 
or  Quietism,  without  having  taken  up  its  de- 
fects—one who  has  found  in  Tauler  or 
GuTON,  or  perhi^M  still  more  in  FixiLON, 
something  to  love,  and  has  loved  it  without 
effort  We  are  certain  that  the  work  is  one 
which  will  enjoy  a  very  extensiye  popularity 
among  all  liberal-minded  yet  truly  devout 
Christians. 

HisTORT  or  Friedrich  the  Second,  called 
Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Car- 
LTLE.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  IIL  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Boston:  A. 
K.  Loring.     1862. 

To  judge  Carltle  well,  one  should  have 
outgrown  a  love  for  him.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  reader  see  him  as  he  is — a  ge- 
nius obscured  and  belittled  by  eccentricity 
in  judgment  and  grotesqueness  in  literary 
art ;  a  man  who  must  be  seen,  out  of  whom 
much  may  be  taken,  but  not  with  profit  un- 
less we  leave  much  behind;  a  writer  who 
was  ahead  of  his  age  in  18S0,  but  who  is 
wellnigh  thirty  years  behind  it  now;  one 
itm  worshipping  heroes,  and  quite  ignorant 
that  great  ideas  are  taking  for  the  world- the 
place  of  great  men.  It  is  curious  to  consider 
that  Carltle,  without  understanding  the 
iint  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
should  have  written  most  readably  on  it,  and 
that,  still  more  blind  to  the  manifest  path  of 
free  labor  and  of  utility,  he  should  still  have 
assumed  a  pseudo-radical  position.  Yet» 
after  all,  noUiing  is  strange  irhm.  a  man  Is 


wrong  in  his  premises.  Ovp  at  them  as  l^s 
may,  Carltle  is  of  the  destatictives  ratbir 
than  the  buildeis,  and,  like  all  literary  de- 
structives, continually  flies  for  shelter  to  the 
conservatives,  even  as  Rabelais  fled  for 
safety  to  the  Pope. 

In  this  third  volume  of  Friedridi  the  Sec- 
ond, he  who  neither  overrates  nor  under- 
rates Carltle  may  read  with  great  profit. 
In  it  one  sees,  as  in  a  brilliant  series  of 
highly-colored  views— overcolored  very  of- 
ten— shiftmg  with  strange  rapidity  and  in 
wild  lights,  how  from  June,  1740,  to  August, 
1744,  King  Frederick  lived  his  own  life, 
and  incidentally  that  of  Prussia  and  a  good 
part  of  the  civilized  worid  with  it,  as  all  ac- 
tive and  earnest  monarchs  are  wont  to  do. 
That  it  is  piquant  and  interesdng — to  the 
well-educated  taste  more  so  than  any  novel 
— is  true  enough ;  and  if  the  author  acts 
despotically  and  talks  arbitrarily,  we  may 
snule,  and  leave  him  to  settle  it  with  his 
dead  men.  He  must  be  dumb  indeed  who 
can  read  it  and  not  feel  his  thinking  powers 
greatly  stimulated,  and  with  it,  if  he  be  a 
writer,  his  faculty  of  creating. 

Jenkinses  YEffr-PocKST  Lkxiooh.  BtJabei 
Jenkins.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippmoott 
&  Co.    Boston :  A.  K.  Loring.     1862. 

A  DicnoHART  is  generally  referred  to  for 
unfamiliar — ^not  for  well-known  words ;  but  it 
is  in  laige  and  copious  ones  only  that  sudi 
words  are  given,  and  every  one  has  not  always 
at  hand  his  Webster  and  Worcester  *  una- 
bridged.* In  view  of  this  want,  Jabbz  Jbh- 
KiNS  has  compiled  an  admirable  little  two- 
and-a-half-inch  square  English  '  Lexicon  of 
all  txcept  familiar  words,  including  the  prin- 
cipal sdentifio  and  technical  tenns,  and  for- 
eign moneys,  weights,  and  measures.'  The 
common  Latin  and  French  phrases  of  two 
and  three  words,  and  the  principal  names  of 
dasrical  mythology,  are  also  given;  *onHr 
ting,'  says  J.  J.,  *  what  everybody  knoirii 
and  containing  idiat  everybody  wants  to 
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know,  and  eannot  readflj  find.'  It  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  great  practical  util- 
ity of  this  admirable  little  book,  hi  which  we 
haTe,  80  to  speak,  the  yerj  quinteasence  of  a 
dictionarj  given  in  poeo.  We  should  not  have 
looked  for  a  joke,  however,  in  an  abridged 
dictionary — but  there  is  one.  *  This  Lexi- 
con,* says  its  author,  ^  will  be  found  a  conve- 
nient, and,  it  is  hoped,  a  valuable  vade 
mteum;  and,  though  not  inspiring  the  same 
degree  of  veneration  as  some  of  its  leviathan 
contemporaries,  may  possibly  occupy  a  place 
nmoh  nearer  the  heart,  viz.,  in  the  heart- 
pocket'  Let  us  not  forget,  by  the  way,  to 
mention  that  S.  Austin  Alliboni  has  in- 
dorsed this  little  work  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  publications  of  the 
day. 

Ihsidi  Out.  A  Curious  Book  by  a  Singular 
Man.  New  York:  Miller,  Mathews  & 
Clasbadc,  767  Broadway.  Boston :  A.  K. 
Loring. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  promised  oddity 
of  this  work  occurs  in  the  first  page — in 
fiict,  several  pages  before  it — ^in  the  assertion 
that  *  this  work  is  respectfully  dedicated  to 
the  first  young  lady  who  can  truthfully  assert 
that  she  has  read  from  title  page  to  colophon 
WITHOUT  SKIPPING.  Such  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  author.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  determined 
author  has  hit  upon  a  tolerably  effectual 
means  of  securmg  a  few  lady  readers.  As 
for  the  work  itself,  it  is,  with  more  eccen- 
tricity of  thought  and  less  familiarity  with 
composition  than  we  should  anticipate  in 
such  a  work,  a  novel,  and  not  by  any  means 
a  bad  one.  It  is  bold,  rather  sensational,  in- 
Tolvmg  a  high-pressure  murder  and  the 
somewhat  connu  father-in-difficulties  with  a 
daughter,  but  interesting,  and  on  the  whole 
likely  enough — in  New  York,  where  any 
amount  of  anything  may  be  supposed  to 
take  place  at  any  time  without  in  the  slight- 
est degree  violating  the  conditions  of  proba- 
bility. For  his  hete  noir  or  grand  villain, 
the  Singular  Man  seems  to  have  studied  very 
carefblly  the  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have 
po4d  for  *  Dens-death'  in  *  Cecil  Dreeme,' 
and  has  to  our  mind  approached  him  more 
dosely  even  than  Winthrop  has  done. 
Among  the  characters  one — *  Charles  Tew- 
phunny'— strikes  us  as  a  reality;  a  vigorous, 
earnest,  cheerful  nature,  dear  and  fine  even 
through  the  obscurity  and  occasional  crudity 


of  his  word-painter.  We  like  Quurlee— 4e 
should  have  been  the  favored  one  by  love, 
as  he  is  in  being  the  true  hero  of  the  tale. 

The  work  is  in  fact  crude,  as  though  has- 
tQy  written  and  had  not  been  at  all  reviewed 
— at  least  by  an  experienced  writer.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  author  is  evidently  a  gentle- 
man, one  widely  familiar  with  life— even  a 
town  life  in  many  details — and  is  most  un- 
mistakably a  scholar  of  rare  ripeness.  So 
manifest  is  his  ability,  and  so  remarkable  the 
varied  learning  and  experience  which  gleam 
(unknown  to  the  author  himself)  through 
many  unconscious  allusions,  that  we  wonder 
at  finding  such  peculiar  gifts  turned  to  illus- 
trate a  tale,  above  alV  one  so  carelessly  con- 
structed as  this  is.  We  find  fault  with  the 
names :  *  Malfaire,'  *  Tewphunny,'  *  Mrs. 
EairfuU,'  are  not  well  devised;  and  yet 
again  we  at  once  regret  all  harsher  judgment 
in  some  truly  human,  refined,  and  delicate 
passage,  which  is  as  creditable  to  the  author's 
taste  as  heart  Taking  it  altogether,  *  Inside 
Out'  is,  according  to  promise,  a  very  curious 
book  indeed.  In  justice  to  the  publishers, 
we  must  say  a  word  in  favor  of  its  neat  bind- 
ing and  very  attractive  typogn^hy. 

Country  Living  and  Country  Thinking. 
By  Oail  Hamilton.  Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     1862. 

The  Essay,  after  long  years  of  deep,  has 
sprung  up  of  late  to,  at  least,  popuUirity, 
and  from  the  pens  of  the  Country  Parson 
and  his  disciples  has  sent  word-pictures  and 
personal  experiences  well  through  the  coun- 
try. Among  the  most  promising  of  the 
American  members  of  the  *  Parson's*  flock 
is  Gail  Hamilton,  a  lively,  well-writing,  in- 
tensely-Yankee woman;  that  is  to  say,  a 
bird  who  would  fiy  far  and  fiist  indeed  were 
she  not  well  bound  down  by  Puritanical 
chains,  and  who,  in  default  of  other  experi- 
ence-means of  expression,  clinks  her  fetters 
in  measures  which  are  merry  enough  for  the 
many,  albeit  somewhat  sorrowful  at  times  to 
those  who  feel  how  much  more  she  might 
have  done  under  more  genial  influences  and 
in  a  freer  field.  We  could  also  wish  a  little 
less  of  the  endless  I  and  Me  and  Mine  of  the 
Essays,  and  wonder  if  the  author  will  never 
dre  of  her  intense  self-setting  forth.  But 
this  is  the  constant  fault  of  the  perscmal  es- 
say, let  who  will  write  it ;  and  since  it  hai 
great  names  to  sanction  it,  we  may  peilM^t 
let  it  pass. 
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Thi  Preddenf  fl  Prodamitioa  is  based  main- 
ly on  the  act  of  Congress  to  which  he  refers. 
That  act  was  passed  with  great  approach  to 
unanimity  among  unconditional  Unionists, 
and  met  their  approbation  throughout  the 
country.  That  the  rebel  States,  as  a  military 
question,  must  be  deprived  of  the  *  sinews 
of  war,*  which,  with  them,  are  the  sinevft  of 
tlavea^  is  quite  certain.  They  have  boasted, 
as  well  before  as  nnce  the  rebellion,  that 
their  great  strength  in  war  consisted  in  their 
ability  to  send  all  the  whites  to  battle,  whilst 
the  slaves  were  retained  at  home  to  cultivate 
the  lands  and  provide  subsistence  for  armies. 
Take  from  the  South  its  slaves,  and  the 
necessary  supplies  must  cease  for  want  of 
laborers  in  the  field,  or  the  whites  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  armies  to  raise  provi- 
sions. In  either  event,  the  rebellion  must 
terminate  in  defeat  There  are  thousands 
then,  who,  under  ordinary  drcumstances, 
would  oppose  emancipation,  yet  who  will 
support  this  measure  as  a  military  necessity. 
As  regards  the  Border  States,  the  President 
■tiU  adheres  to  his  original  programme: 
emancipation  with  their  consent,  compensa- 
tion by  Congress,  and  colonization  beyond 
our  limits. 

As  regards  the  seceded  States,  the  procla- 
mation only  applies  to  such  of  them  as  shall 
persist  in  rebeUion  after  the  first  of  January 
next,and  even  in  those  States  compensation  for 
their  slaves  is  to  be  made  to  all  who  are  loyaL 

The  friends  of  Secession  in  Europe,  and 
especially  in  France  and  England,  have  con- 
tended that  slavery  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  rebels  would  themselves  adopt  a  system 
of  gradual  emancipation.  Even  now  it  is 
alleged  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  issued 
tiiis  proclamation,  we  should  have  had  some- 
thing very  similar  from  JirFSRSON  Davis. 

However  this  may  be,  these  professions  of 
tiie  friends  of  the  South  in  Europe,  and  par- 
ticnlariy  of  their  friends  ia  Franoe  and  Eng- 
land, will  soon  be  tested. 

If  the  South  okjeots  to  emancipation^  and 


denounces  this  prodamation,  they  wfli 
this  contest,  on  their  part,  ^ill  more  deaily 
a  war  for  the  maintenance,  peipetnity,  and 
nnlimited  extension  of  slavery. 

If,  under  such  circumstances,  England  oott- 
tinues  to  support  the  rebellion,  she  must  do 
so  as  the  open  and  avowed  advocate  of  sla- 
very. What  is  to  be  done  with  the  slaves 
when  they  are  emancipated  ?  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, which  we  shall  discuss  at  a  fhtare 
period.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  emancipation,  on  a  scale  so  extenave, 
would  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
colonization. 

There  are,  however,  three  dasses  of  States 
hi  which  this  proclamation  will  have  no  effoet 
on  the  Ist  of  January  next : 

Ist.  The  Border  States. 

2d.  Such  of  the  rebel  States,  and  sudi 
parts  of  them,  as  shall  return  to  their  alle- 
giance before  that  date. 

8d.  Such  of  the  rebel  States,  and  such 
parts  of  them,  as  shall  not  then  have  been 
conquered. 

In  the  mean  time  there  may  be  rd)d 
States,  or  portions  of  them,  where  the  appre- 
hended loss  of  their  slaves,  as  a  consequence 
of  persisting  in  the  rebellion,  may  induce  a 
return  to  the  Union,  and  thus  hasten  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  war. 

How  far  this  prodamation,  merdy  as  such, 
would  avail  to  change  the  status  of  skves  in 
such  seceded  States  as  may  not  be  occupied 
by  us  and  conquered  before  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary next,  may  be  more  appropriately  dis- 
cussed when,  if  ever,  such  a  contingency 
shall  happen. 

In  the  mean  time,  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  this  proclamation  upon  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
war,  let  us  all  unite  in  its  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion, and  in  carrying,  promptly  and  trium- 
phantly, the  flag  of  the  Union  throughout 
every  State,  from  Richmond  and  Charleston 
to  Mobile  and  Savannah.  Our  next  cam- 
paign must  witness  the  final  overthrow  of  tba 
rebellion. 
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THE  BTP^TL  HUMBEBS. 

Thi  whole  number  of  males  in  the  rebel 
States,  by  the  census  of  1860,  between  15 
and  50  jeais  of  age  (excepdng  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Western  Yii^giniaX  is  less  than 
one  million ;  of  whom,  from  physical  disabil' 
ity,  sickness,  alienage,  Ac,  at  least  100,000 
are  not  araOable.  Of  the  remaining  900,000, 
ai  least  200,000  have  been  withdrawn  by 
death,  wounds,  sickness,  parole,  capture,  &c., 
reducing  the  number  to  700,000;  of  whom, 
for  indispensable  pursuits,  at  least  one  third 
must  remain  at  iKHne,  reducing  their  present 
maximum  foroes  to  466,000.  Now,  if  these 
disappear  no  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past  (ahhougfa  the  war  will  be  prose- 
euted  with  mudi  more  vigor),  their  numbers 
would  be  diminished  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
12,000  a  month.  Therefore,  as  there  are  no 
means  of  obtaining  new  recruits,  it  is  dear 
that  the  rebellion  must  soon  ful  for  want  of 
troops  to  meet  our  immense  armies.  It  is 
true  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  recruits 
from  the  Border  States;  but  these  (greatly 
OTerestimated)  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  inability  to  obtun  troops 
from  that  large  portion  of  the  Rebel  States 
occupied  by  our  forces,  such  as  all  the  coast 
from  New  Orleans  to  Norfolk,  nearly  all  the 
Hissiasippi  River,  and  considerable  sections 
of  West  and  Middle  Tennessee,  North  Ala- 
bama, North  Misdsnppi,  and  Arkansas.  The 
days  of  the  rebellion,  then,  are  numbered. 


Our  fiUhen  fimght  at  SuAxnanwo,  wbar« 

they  feU— 
They  brwtlyfcfught,  as  history's  pages  telL' 
Not  for  the  fallen  toll  the  funeral  bell,— 
Their  rest  is  peaceM— M^  the  goal  have 

won. 
Let  the  thinned  ranks  be  filled,  and  lot  us 

Complete  the  glorious  work  by  them  begun. 

Yes — ^forward!  onward t  Let  it  be  com- 
plete. Scripta  eii — it  is  written,  and  it  will 
be  done.  After  going  so  far  in  the  great 
cause  which  has  become  our  religion  and  our 
life,  it  were  hardly  worth  while  to  retreat 
Life  and  fortune  are  of  small  account  now 
in  this  tremendous  opening  of  new  truths 
and  new  interests.  And  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning !  With  every  new  death  the  cause 
grows  more  sacred,  and  the  North  more 
grandly  earnest  *  Hurrah  for  the  faithful 
dead!' 


Sharpsburo  is  a  name  which  will  be 
long  remembered,  and  is  destined  to  be 
found  in  many  a  lay  and  legend.  Among 
tiie  earliest  written  commemorathig  it,  we 
have  the  following,  from  one  whose  lyrics  are 
well  known  to  our  readers: 

THE  POTOMAO  AT  SHABPSBUBO. 

BT  H.  If  tCPKiCEE. 

Once  smiling  fields  stretched  ikr  on  either 
side, 
Where  bowed  to  every  breeze  the  ripening 
grain; 
But  now  with  carnage  are  those  waters  dyed, 
And  all  around  are  slumbering  the  slain. 
Patriots  and  heroes!  unto  whom  in  vain 
Ne'er  cried  the  voice  of  Right,— their  names 

shall  be 
Qraved  on  a  million  hearts,  and  with  Just 
pride 
Shall  diildren  say,  <For  Truth  and Liberfy 


MB8.  H.  BEECHEB  STOWE   AND  THE 
DUCHESS  OF  SUTHEBLAND. 

Ht  Dear  Mrs.  Stowi: 

Your  great  work,  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,* 
will  no  longer  circulate  hi  England.  Mr. 
Mason,  the  Southern  ambassador,  has  con- 
vinced us  all  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institu- 
tion, that  whipping  and  branding  are  really 
good  for  the  negro,  and  education  dangerous. 
Indeed,  we  dare  not  educate  our  own  work- 
ing classes.  We  begin  to  perceive  the  truth 
of  the  comer  etone  principle  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  that  capital  should  always  own 
labor,  whether  white  or  black.  Then  we 
would  have  no  more  strikes,  or  riots,  or 
daims  for  higher  wages,  or  for  the  right  of 
suflfV-age,  and  all  would  be  peace.  You  see 
my  opinion  of  slavery  has  cnanged ;  and  so 
has  that  of  England  hi  church  and  state,  ex- 
cept the  working  classes,  who  wish  to  vote, 
and  such  pestiferous  democrats  as  Bright 
and  Cobden. 

This  rebellion  came  Just  in  the  right  time 
for  u&  In  a  few  years  more  of  your  suc- 
cess, we  should  have  been  compelled  to  es- 
tablish free  schools,  give  the  vote  by  ballot, 
and  extend  the  suffrage,  until  the  people 
should  rule  here,  as  with  you.  But  now  that 
your  rebellion  has  proved  the  failure  of  re- 
publicSf  we  shall  yield  no  more.  Slavery,  in 
dissolving  your  Union,  has  accomplished  all 
this  for  us,  and  therefore  must  be  a  good  in- 
stitotion.  Some  one  has  sent  me  one  Edmund 
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Kirk6*8  anti-fllaTeiy  novel,  entitled,  *  Among 
the  Pines.'  Your  people  seem  to  have  gone 
crazy  over  it ;  but  it  will  have  no  readers 
here.  Is  this  Eirke  a  Scotchman  t  I  had  a 
tenant  called  Kirke,  who  was  evicted  for 
avowing  republican  opinions.  Can  this  be 
the  same  man?  I  told  the  Ck>nfederate  min- 
ister, Mr.  Mason,  that  if  some  Southron 
would  write  a  good  novel  in  favor  of  slavery, 
it  would  have  a  great  circulation  here ;  and 
he  said  he  would  name  this  in  his  next 
de^Mitch  to  his  Government  He  has  a  fine 
aristocratic  air,  and  could  scarcely  be  de- 
scended from  the  women  (imported  and  sold 
as  wives  for  a  few  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the 
Virginians)  who  were  the  mothers  of  the  F. 
F.  V.*s.  But  Mr.  M.  says  slavery  will  soon 
build  up  a  splendid  nobility  in  the  South. 

Jefferson  Davis  is  very  popular  here,  and 
was  lately  cheered  in  Exeter  Hall ;  but  Yan- 
cey and  Wigfall  are  idolized.  Our  great 
favorite  in  the  North  is  Ex-President  Bu- 
chanan. When  did  the  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment ever  before  have  the  courage  to  aid  a 
rebellion  against  it,  so  gracefully  yielding  it 
the  national  forts,  ships,  mints,  guns,  and 
arsenals  ?  But  what  we  most  admire  is  his 
message,  in  which  he  proved  you  have  no 
right  to  coerce  the  South  or  suppress  rebel- 
lion. This  was  a  splendid  discovery  for  us, 
as  it  demonstrated  how  superior  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  yours.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  would 
come  here,  we  would  raise  him  to  the  peer- 
age, and,  in  commemoration  of  his  two  great 
acts,  would  give  him  the  double  title  of  the 
Duke  of  Lecompton  and  Disunion.  Floyd, 
Cobb,  and  Thompson  should  each  be  earls. 
Thompson  should  be  called  Earl  Arnold,  in 
gratitude  for  the  services  to  us  of  the  cele^ 
brated  Benedict  Arnold. 
•  I  told  Mr.  M.  how  much  we  had  condemned 
his  fugitive  slave  law ;  but  he  convinced  me 
that  it  was  a  most  humane  and  excellent 
measure.  Fugitives  from  the  kindest  mas- 
ters, and  ungrateful  for  all  the  blessings  of 
davery,  why  should  they  not  be  brought 
back  in  chains  ?  He  reminded  me  of  Gen- 
erals Shields,  Corcoran,  and  Meagher,  Irish- 
men commanding  Irish  troops  for  the  North, 
and  said  they  should  be  brought  back  to  Ire- 
land and  hung  on  Enmiet's  scaffold.  You 
know  we  keep  that  scaffold  stiH  standing,  as 
a  terror  to  Irish  rebels,  although  we  admire 
00  much  rebeUlon  in  America.  Mr.  M.  spoke 
also  of  Sigel,  Heintzelman,  Rosecrans,  As- 


both,  and  expressed  his  snrprbe  tiiat  tiie 
Bourbon  princes  would  fight  side  by  side 
with  the  mudtilU  of  the  North. 

In  a  few  years,  Mr.  M.  said,  the  South 
would  establish  a  monarchy,  and  that  a  son 
of  the  Queen  should  marry  a  daughter  of 
Jefferson  Davie,  and  thus  unite  the  two  dyn- 
asties by  kindred  ties.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  South  would  limit  the  ri^t  of  suf- 
frage to  slaveholders,  numbering  about  two 
hundred  thousand ;  that  they  would  have  a 
house  of  peers,  lords  temporal  and  spiritual,' 
composed  (including  bishops)  of  all  who 
held  over  five  hundred  slaves ;  but  that  thdr 
Archbishop  of  Can^tn^bury  should  own  at 
least  one  thousand.  He  thought  the  number 
requisite  for  the  peerage  would  be  enlarged 
after  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  which  would  soon  furnish  England 
cheap  cotton.  His  remarks  on  this  subject 
reminded  me  how  lai*ge  a  portion  of  my  for- 
tune was  accimiulated,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  the  profits  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  Mr.  M.  told  me  the  King  of  Dahomey 
would  furnish  the  South  one  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves  a  year,  for  twenty  dollars  each, 
and  that  England  should  have  the  profits  of 
the  trade  as  before,  and  Liverpool  again  be 
the  great  slave  port.  He  alluded  to  the 
Continental  Monthlt,  which  he  said  was 
an  abolition  journal,  and  denounced  Kii^e, 
Kimball,  Leland,  Henry,  Greeley,  Stanton, 
and  Walker.  He  was  ^ecially  severe  on 
Walker  and  Stanton,  charging  them  with  the 
defeat  of  the  pro-slavery  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution, and  the  consequent  accession  of 
Kansas  and  all  the  Territories  to  the  free 
States.  He  said  Walker  and  Stanton  had  no 
right  to  reject  the  Oxford  and  McGee  re- 
turns, althou^  they  were  foiged.  And 
now,  dear  Mrs.  Stowe,  if  you  would  only 
change,  as  we  all  have  here,  and  write,  as 
you  only  can,  a  great  novel  to  prove  the 
beauties  of  slavery,  its  circulation  here 
would  be  enormous,  and  we  would  make  yoa 
a  duchess.    Adieu  until  my  next 

P.  a— I  have  invested  all  my  United  States 
stock  in  Confederate  bonds. 

The  style  of  the  foregoing  letter  would 
point  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  as  the 
author,  but  such  a  change  would  be  miracu- 
lous. Was  the  copy  of  the  letter  found  in 
an  intercepted  despatch  from  Mr.  Mason  to 
Jefferson  Davis? 
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On  the  10th  of  April  last,  upon  the 
reoommendation  of  the  Preeident  of  the 
United  States,  Oongresa  offered  pecimi- 
ar7  aid  to  sadi  States  as  would  gradual- 
ly abolish  slavery  within  their  limits. 
The  colonization,  firom  time  to  time,  of 
the  manumitted  slaves,  with  their  con- 
sent, by  the  Government,  beyond  our 
boundaries,  was  also  contemplated  as 
a  part  of  the  system.  By  the  Presi- 
dent's proolamation  of  September  last, 
tUs  oflGer  is  still  made  to  loyal  States,  and 
practical  measures  suggested  for  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  As  to  the  States  per* 
sistlng  in  rebellion  after  the  close  of  this 
year,  the  President,  as  a  military  neces- 
sity, has  announced  a  different  measure, 
that  is,  general  emancipation  in  all  such 
States,  with  compensation  only  to  loyal 
masters.  Immediate  emancipation  of 
all  slaves,  with  compensation  for  all, 
costing,  as  it  would,  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  is  now  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Government,  burdened  as 
it  is  by  an  enormous  and  increasing 
debt.  Nor  was  such  a  measure  ever 
wise  or  expedient.  That  subject  I  will 
discuss  hereafter,  but  will  speak  now  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Preddent,  and 
eancti(med  by  Congress  on  the  lOtii  of 
Aprillast 

TOL.  n.  41 


If  this  measure  seems  slow  in  secur* 
ing  total  manumission  and  colonization, 
it  would  be  progressive  and  certain. 
God  works  out  the  destiny  of  nations 
by  no  sudden  or  spasmodic  action.  His 
great  and  beneficent  changes  are  gener- 
ally slow  and  gradual,  but  when  he  wills 
destruction,  it  is  sudden  as  the  light- 
ning^s  flash,  the  crash  of  the  earthquake, 
or  the  sweep  of  the  hurricane,  marked 
by  ruin  and  desolation.  Would  we 
avoid  like  disasters  in  solving  this  stu- 
pendous problem,  we  must  follow,  in 
humble  faith,  the  ways  of  God,  and  thus 
by  gentle,  but  constant  and  successive 
movements,  reach  the  grand  result 

History,  however,  exhibits  a  few  ex- 
traordinary cases,  in  which  man,  as  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
sometimes  punishes  great  crimes,  eradi- 
cates great  evils,  and  accomplishes  great 
national  reforms  by  acts  as  sudden  as 
the  devastating  career  of  the  tempest  in 
sweeping  away  pestilential  vapors.  Such 
may  be  the  case  with  the  revolted  States, 
if  they  should  persist  in  this  wicked  re- 
bellion beyond  the  close  of  the  period 
of  solemn  warning. 

The  coming  year  may  be  the  great 
crins  of  human  destiny.  It  may  see 
oar  rivers,  like  those  of  Egypt,  turned 
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into  blood.  It  may  witness  similar 
loathsome  plagues,  and  pestilence,  and 
fiery  hail,  and  darkness  palpable.  Bat 
may  it  never  behold  the  dread  work  of 
the  destroying  angel  as  of  old,  at  the 
midnight  hour,  in  every  dwelling  whose 
lintels  were  unmarked  by  the  typical 
blood  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  1  Avoid- 
ing the  last  dread  scene  of  the  great 
Egyptian  drama,  may  we  have,  not  the 
Jewish  Passover,  but  the  grand  Ameri- 
can jubilee,  when  we  may  hail  the  South 
redeemed  from  the  curse  of  slavery, 
and  forever  united  with  the  North,  as 
the  one  blessed  home  of  universal  fi*ee- 
dom. 

As  the  South  was  as  earnest  as  the 
North  in  protesting  against  the  landing 
upon  our  shores  of  the  first  cargo  of 
African  slaves,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  traffic  so  long  forced  upon  us  under 
the  British  flag,  and  as  they  all  united 
in  excluding  the  word  ^  slave '  from  the 
Federal  Oonstitution,  so  will  they  ulti- 
mately cooperate  in  expunging  from  our 
system  the  institution  of  slavery. 

I  shall  discuss  this  question  as  to  the 
border  States  nnder  no  sectional  or 
party  aspect,  no  influence  of  passion  or 
prejudice,  or  any  motive  but  the  desire 
to  promote  the  good  of  my  country. 
Our  national  and  material  interests 
must  be  fully  considered,  as  also  those 
great  moral  principles  and  intellec- 
tual developments  which  exalt  and  dig- 
nify the  character  of  man.  I  shall 
examine  the  subject  inductively  and  de- 
ductively, the  facts  and  the  causes. 

That  a  return  to  the  Union  with  grad- 
ual emancipation  and  colonization  by 
the  rebel  States  would  be  best  for  them 
and  for  us  is  certain.  But  in  justice  to 
loyal  citizens  and  communities,  and  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention 
by  prolonging  the  contest,  it  is  our  du- 
ty, after  ihe  dose  of  tliis  year,  to  with- 
draw the  slaves  in  the  rebel  States 
from  the  culture  of  the  crops  used  to 
support  their  armies,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  general  emancipation  in  such 
States  persisting  then  in  the  rebel- 
lion.   Tills  is  a  neoeasary  war  measurei 


designed,  Bke  batdee  or  Uookadea,  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  (alike  ndnoos  to 
North  and  South),  and  which  must  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  accumulate  an 
immense  debt  and  oppressive  tux^tj^^r^ 
and  to  exhaust  our  blood  and  treasore. 
The  census  shows  that  very  few  slave* 
are  held  by  the  deluded  masses  of  the 
South,  that  the  alavehdders  are  few  in 
number ;  and  full  compensation  is  con- 
templated by  €k>ngre8S  and  the  Presi- 
dent, in  all  cases  of  the  manumission 
by  us  of  the  slaves  of  loyal  citizens. 

By  the  census  of  17iK),  all  the  six- 
teen States  then  enumerated  held  slavey 
except  Massachusetts  (then  indnding 
Maine,  although  numbered  separately), 
where  the  institution  was  abolished  by 
a  judicial  construction  of  their  consU- 
tution  of  1780.  The  following  table, 
from  the  census,  shows  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  slayery  from  aeven  of 
these  States,  the  remaining  eight  States 
still  continuing  the  institution : 

ITtO       1800       1810      1810     10     W     *WW 

K.  Haznp.    IflS        8 

B.Is1mm1      M8      881      108  48  IT  ft 

Conn.        8,750      961     810  91  85  17 

Vermont       17 

K.York  91,884 20,848 lft,eiT  10,068  T5  4 

K.Jor.     11,48818,48810^1  7«6S7  8,864  874  886  It 

Penn.        8,787  1,706     796  408  811  64 

Illinois,  by  her  constitution  of  1818, 
continued  slavery  in  the  State,  but  do* 
dared  that  *  children  hereafter  bom 
shall  be  free.*  An  effort  was  made  in 
Congress  to  defeat  the  admission  of  Illi- 
nois, on  the  ground  that  its  constitutiaa 
*did  not  conform  to  the  ordinance  <^ 
1787.'  But  it  was  then  dedded  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (117  to  54) 
that  *•  the  ordinance  did  not  extend  to 
States.'  In  the  Senate  the  vote  waa 
unanimouM.  (See  Niles's  Register,  voL 
xix.  p.  80.)  Bhode  Island  adopted  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  Connecticut  de- 
dared  fr^  at  the  age  of  26,  all  bom 
after  the  1st  March,  1784.  Indian* 
pursued  in  its  results  the  eonrse  of  Illi- 
nois. By  the  census,  Illinois  had  91T 
slaves  in  1820,  747  in  1880, 881  in  1840; 
and  Indiana  had  190  slaves  in  1880, 
8  in  1880,  and  8  in  1840.    Hew  Yoik 
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ia  1799  Mmtinned  in  bondage  the  slaves 
then  IWing,  bat  those  bom  qfter  the 
date  of  the  law  were  emancipated  at 
the  age  of  28 ;  and  in  New  Jersey,  the 
males  at  26  and  tlie  females  at  21.  This 
alow  and  gradual  prooess  in  States  hav- 
ing so  few  slaves,  should  inculcate 
kinder  and  more  indulgent  feelings  as 
to  those  loyal  communities  where  the 
slaves  are  so  much  more  numerous,  and 
&e  time  and  mode  of  action  so  vital. 

The  great  model  act  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation, drawn  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
great  leader  on  this  question,  approved 
by  the  Qualcers,  and  adopted  by  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1780,  liberated  all  the  descend- 
ants of  slaves  bom  after  that  date  within 
the  limits  of  the  State.  To  avoid  circum- 
locution, I  shall  call  those  bom  before 
tiie  date  of  emancipating  laws  the  ants 
natiy  and  those  bom  after  the  date  of 
such  laws,  po$t  nati, 

I  shall  consider  first  the  question  of 
gradual  emancipation  and  colonization 
in  connection  with  Maryland,  and  after- 
ward iq>ply  tlie  same  principles  to  other 
States. 

If  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  liberat- 
ing immediately  only  the  post  nati,  so 
much  more  liberal  than  that  of  most  of 
the  flree  States,  were  adopted  by  Mary- 
land, the  cost  of  manumission  there 
would  be  very  small.  In  the  execution 
.  of  the  emancipation  act  of  Congress  in 
this  District,  infant  slaves  were  valued 
officiaUy  this  year  by  swom  experts  at 
$50  each.  Now  by  the  census  of  1860, 
the  infant  slaves  of  Maryland,  under  one 
year  old,  surviving  on  the  1st  June, 
1860,  numbered  2,891,  which,  'at  $50 
each,  would  cost  $119,560.  This  would 
be  the  actual  expense  for  the  first  year 
in  Maryland,  but  decreasing  every  year, 
and  ceasing  altogether  in  little  more 
than  a  generation.  Now  the  total  num- 
ber of  slaves  under  one  year  of  age, 
bora  in  all  the  slave  States,  and  surviv- 
ing on  the  1st  June,  1860,  was,  by  the 
oensna,  118,681,  which,  at  $60  each, 
would  cost  $6,679,050,  for  the  first  year, 
and  decreasing  annually  as  above  stated. 
Tb«  post  nati  numbered  in  Delaware 


40,  in  Kentucky  7,281,  in  Missouri  8,877, 
and  in  Virginia  18,850,  making  the  first 
year's  cost  as  follows : 

Maryland $119,660 

Delaware 2,000 

Kentucky 864,060 

Missouri 168,860 

664,460 
Virginia 692,500 

Total,    $1,846,950 

Now  then,  applying  this  principle  to 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  the  cost,the  first  year,  wotUd 
be  $664,450,  and,  if  we  included  Vir- 
ginia, $1,346,960.  This  sum,  we  have 
seen,  would  decrease  every  year.  Ac- 
cording then  to  the  annual  tables,  and 
those  of  expectancies  of  life  (as  calcu- 
lated for  me),  the  sum  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  United  States  stock, 
issued  now,  and  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
would  make  all  the  border  States  free 
States,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Northern  free  States 
became  so ;  and  less  than  half  this  sum, 
if  Virginia  should  not  adopt  the  meas- 
ure. The  case,  then,  as  regards  the 
border  States,  presents  no  financial  difii- 
culty  whatever.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  the  same  just  and  humane 
course  would  doubtless  be  pursued  as  in 
the  North,  by  which  the  emancipated 
post  nati  would  remain  apprentices  un- 
til they  reached  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  under  the  same  regulations,  mainly, 
as  were  applicable  to  white  children, 
bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
Should  the  border  States  consent  to 
proceed  more  rapidly,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Govemment  would  cheerfblly  pay 
to  loyal  masters  such  additional  sum  as 
would  give  freedom  to  every  ilate  in  all 
the  border  States,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1876,  our  first  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. That  day,  then,  already  so 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  humanity, 
would  become  the  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  race. 
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And  now  Ut  m  examine  the  eoti 
of  an  these  measares.  If  the  seceded 
States,  inclnding  Virginia,  sbonld  persist 
in  the  rebellion  nntil  after  the  close  of 
this  year,  the  snm  to  be  paid  the  loyal 
owners  of  slaves  mannmitted  under  the 
President's  war  proclamation  would 
probably  reach  $100,000,000.  The 
emancipation  of  the  post  nati,  in  the 
four  remaining  border  States,  would 
cost  $7,288,182.  The  manumission  in 
those  States,  of  all  the  surviving 
slaves,  on  the  4th  July,  1876,  according 
to  the  same  tables  and  estimates, 
would  cost  a  sum  equal  to  $65,000,- 
000,  issued  now  as  United  States  six 
per  cent,  stock,  making  a  total  for 
complete  emaiicipation  in  all  the  eUvoe 
8tate$  of  $172,288, 182.  This  is  a  small- 
er sum  than  four  months*  cost  of  the 
war,  whilst  wholly  and  forever  remov- 
ing the  discordant  element  which  pro- 
duced the  rebellion,  conmiencing  a  new 
and  glorious  career  of  material,  moral, 
and  intellectual  progress,  greatly  exalt- 
ing the  character  of  the  nation,  invoking 
the  blessing  of  God,  securing  the  future 
harmony  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union, 
and  the  ultimate  fraternity  of  man. 
Never,  before,  would  any  nation  have 
made  so  grand  an  investment  in  the 
gratitude  of  emancipated  millions,  the 
thanks  of  a  world  redeemed  from  bond- 
age, the  applause  of  the  present  age  and 
of  posterity — the  exchequer  of  time 
and  eternity.  It  would  live  forever  in 
history,  and  the  recording  angel  would 
inscribe  it  in  God's  eternal  archives. 
Statesmen,  scholars,  savans,  philoso- 
phers, poets,  patriots,  orators,  and  di- 
vines would  proclaim  its  glory.  The 
new  drama  of  man's  political  redemp- 
tion would  be  witnessed  by  the  audience 
of  the  world.  Music  would  chant  its 
praise  in  every  clime,  and  all  peoples 
would  swell  the  chorus.  The  painter 
would  give  it  immortality,  and  the 
sculptor  monuments  more  enduring  than 
the  pyramids,  statues  more  godlike 
and  sublime  than  ever  crowned  Grecian 
Parthenon,  or  adorned  with  Parian 
marble  the  temples  of  Augustan  Borne. 


The  pre»  woidd  i^bv  with  nnthwrin— , 
and  the  procession  of  nations  m«rch  ia 
the  grand  ovation,  not  to  national  aira, 
or  under  national  banners,  bat  under 
the  worid's  new  flag,  and  to  the  mniio 
oi  the  world's  new  anthem  of  vniversal 
fireedom  and  regenerated  man. 

The  census  proves  that  our  progresB 
as  a  naticm  has  been  greatly  retarded  by 
slavery.  If  the  North  had  r^ained,  and 
the  South  had  abolished  slaveiy,  thw 
relative  positions  would  have  been  re- 
versed. Virginia  would  have  taken  the 
place  of  New  York,  Maryland  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware  of  Bhode  Island, 
Kentucky  of  Ohio,  Missouri  of  Slinois^ 
and  Tennessee  of  Indiana. 

I  begin  with  Maryland,  becanse,  in 
proportion  to  her  area,  she  has  greater 
natural  advantages  than  any  one  of  tlie 
thirty-four  States,  and,  if  the  compari- 
son with  the  free  States  is  most  unfavor- 
able to  her,  it  will  be  more  so  as  to  any 
other  Southern  State,  as  the  oenaos 
shows  that,  from  1790  to  1860,  and  from 
1850  to  1860,  Maryland  increased  in 
population  per  square  mile  more  rapidly 
than  any  oUier  slaveholding  State. 

Maryland  borders  for  two  hundred 
miles  the  great  free  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  whose  slaves  have  de- 
creased from  8,887  in  1790,  to  1,798  in 
1860,  and  where  slavery  now  exists  in 
name  only.  Delaware,  like  Maryland, 
is  also  a  loyal  State,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  leave  the  Union,  which  it  was 
her  glory  first  to  enter  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1787.  On  the  west,  Maryland 
is  bounded  by  Preston  county,  Virginia, 
containing  in  1860  a  free  population  of 
18,812,  and  67  slaves  only.  Western 
Virginia,  bordering  Maryland  on  the 
south,  has  voted  with  great  unanimity 
to  become  a  free  State,  and  all  appear- 
ances indicate  that  slavery  will  disap- 
pear from  Virginia  with  the  dose  of 
this  year.  Maryland  then  would  be 
surrounded  entirely  by  non-slaveholding 
States. 

Within  the  heart  of  Maryland  stands 
this   District,   where   alavecy  b  now 
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aboUalied,  pmdodng  eerions  lotset  and 
•mbftimBiiiMiU  to  tlie  SUto.  The  two 
eoonties  of  Prinoe  Qeorge  and  Mont- 
gomery, adjoining  this  District,  con* 
lained  in  I860, 17,790  alayes,  being  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  dayes  of  the  State. 
How  long  can  idavery  endure,  and  of 
what  Talne  is  it  in  these  oonntiea,  where 
every  slave  brought  or  sent  to  the  Dis- 
trict is  free,  and  where  it  is  ahready  seri- 
oosly  contended  that  the  langnage  of 
the  OonstitntioD,  *  slaves  in  one  State^ 
Mcaping  into  ano(he¥^^  cannot  apply  to 
this  District?  With  the  feeliog  so  inten- 
sified already  by  this  rebellion  agahist 
slavery,  it  cannot  long  exist  in  Mary- 
land. By  advancing  legislation,  and 
pnbKo  sentiment,  the  fugitive  slave  law 
is  becoming  inoperative,  and  slaves  in 
Maryland  are  now  held  by  a  most  pre- 
earions  tenure.  Indeed,  unforeseen 
•vents,  as  this  terrible  rebellion  pro- 
gresses, may  sweep  slavery  from  Mary- 
land without  compensation  or  coloniza- 
tion. 

But,  independent  of  present  or  fhture 
perils,  it  is  proposed  to  prove,  mainly 
by  the  census,  that  all  the  material  in- 
terests of  Maryland  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  her  prompt  acceptance  of 
the  o£for  of  Congress.  We  must  con- 
sider the  area,  soil,  dimate,  mines,  hy- 
draulic power,  location,  shore  line,  bays, 
sounds,  and  rivers,  and  such  other 
causes  as  affect  the  advance  of  wealth 
and  population. 

The  relative  progress  of  Maryland  has 
been  slow  indeed.  The  population  of 
the  Union,  by  the  census  of  1790,  was 
8,929,827,  of  which  Maryland,  contain- 
ing then  819,728,  constituted  a  twelfth 
part  (12.29).  In  1860,  the  Union  num- 
bered 81,446,080,  and  Maryland  687,084, 
•onstituting  a  forty-fifth  part  (45.76). 
In  1790,  the  free  States  numbered  1,- 
968,455,  Maryland's  population  then  be- 
ing equal  to  one  sixth  (6.12) ;  but,  in 
1860,  the  population  of  the  free  States 
was  18,920,078,  Maryland's  number 
then  being  equal  to  one  twenty-sevenUi 
part  (27.62).  But,  if  Maryland  had  hi- 
i  as  nq>idly  from  1790  to  1860  as 


the  whole  Union,  her  proportion,  one 
twelfth  part^  would  have  made  her 
numbers  in  1860,  2,620,815 ;  and  if  her 
proportional  increase  had  equalled  that 
of  the  free  States,  her  ratio,  one  sixth, 
would  have  made  her  population  in 
1860,  8,158,892.  She  might  not  have 
reached  either  of  these  results;  but,  be- 
fore closing  these  articles,  it  will  be 
proved  that,  in  the  absence  oi  slavery, 
her  population,  in 'I860,  would  have 
been  at  least  1,755,661,  or  the  same  per 
square  mile  as  Massachusetts ;  and  Balti- 
more, bearing  the  same  ratio  to  this 
number  as  to  Maryland's  present  popu- 
lation, would  have  contained  in  1860, 
642,000,  instead  of  212,000,  her  present 
number. 

I  take  the  areas  from  the  able  report 
(November  29, 1860)  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 
8.  Wilson,  then  Oommissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  where  they  are  for 
the  first  time  accurately  given,  *  exclud- 
ing the  water  surface.'  The  population 
is  taken  from  the  census,  the  tables  of 
1850  and  1860  being  compiled  with 
great  ability,  by  the  present  superin- 
tendent, the  Hon.  J.  0.  G.  Kennedy. 
I  compare  first  Massachusetts  and  Mary- 
land, because  they  are  maritime  and  old 
States,  and  both  in  1790  had  nearly  the 
same  population,  but,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  with  vastly  superior  natural 
advantages  in  favor  of  Maryland. 

Area  of  Maryland,  11,124  square 
miles ;  sliore  line,  by  tables  of  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  viz. :  main  shore, 
including  bays,  sounds,  &c.,  508  miles, 
islands  298,  rivers  to  head  of  tide  water 
585 ;  total,  1,886  miles. 

Area  of  Massachusetts,  7,800  square 
miles ;  shore  lines,  by  tables  of  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  viz. :  main  shore, 
including  bays,  sounds,  &c.,  485  miles, 
islands  259,  rivers  to  bead  of  tide  water 
70 ;  total,  764  miles.  When  we  mark 
the  Potomac  and  its  tributaries,  the 
lower  Susquehanna,  the  deep  and  nu- 
merous streams  of  the  Chesapeake,  the 
commercial  advantages  of  Maryland  over 
Massachusetts  are  vast  indeed.  Look- 
lag  at  the  ocean  shore  of  Maryland,  and 
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ako  ai  the  Chesapeake  bay,  the  largest 
and  finest  estoarj  in  the  world,  indent^ 
ed  with  nnmeroas  sounds  and  nayigable 
inlets,  three  fourths  of  its  length  for 
both  shores  being  within  Maryland,  and 
compare  this  deep  and  tranquil  and  pro- 
tected basin,  almost  one  continuous  har- 
bor, with  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts, lashed  by  the  stormy  Atlantic, 
the  superiority  of  Mar}'land  is  striking. 

Mortality  in  Maryland,  by  the  late 
census,  viz.:  deaths  from  Ist  June, 
1869,  to  81st  May,  1860,  7,870  persons. 
Same  time  in  Massachusetts,  21,803; 
making  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  num- 
ber living  in  Maryland,  one  to  every  92, 
and  in  Massachusetts  one  to  every  67 ; 
and  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  Mary- 
land 1.09,  and  in  Massachusetts  1.76. 
This  rate  of  mortality  for  Massachusetts 
is  confirmed  by  the  late  official  report 
of  their  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Legis- 
lature. 

As  to  area,  then,  Maryland  exceeds 
Massachusetts  48  per  cent;  as  to  the 
shore  line,  that  of  Maryland  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Massachusetts,  having  68 
miles  more  of  main  shore,  bays,  and 
sounds,  88  miles  more  for  islands,  aud 
nearly  eight  times  the  number  of  miles 
for  rivers  to  head  of  tide  water.  As  to 
climate,  that  of  Maryland,  we  have 
seen,  is  far  the  most  salubrious.  This 
is  a  vast  advantage,  not  only  in  aug- 
mented wealth  and  numbers,  from  few- 
er deaths,  but  also  as  attracting  capital 
and  immigration.  This  milder  and  more 
salubrious  climate  gives  to  Maryland 
longer  periods  for  sowing,  working,  and 
harvesting  crops,  a  more  genial  sun, 
larger  products,  and  better  and  longer 
crop  seasons,  great  advantages  for  stock, 
especially  in  winter,  decreased  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  a  greater  period  for  the  use 
of  hydraulic  power,  and  of  canals  and 
navigable  streams.  The  area  of  Mary- 
land fit  for  profitable  culture  is  more 
than  double  that  of  Massachusetts,  the 
soil  much  more  fertile,  its  mines  of  coal 
and  iron,  with  the  fluxes  all  adjacent, 
rich  and  inexhaustible ;  whereas  Massa- 
diQsetts  has  no  coal,  and  no  valuable 


mines  of  iron  or  fluxes.  When  we  re- 
flect that  ooal  and  iron  are  the  greal 
elements  of  modem  progress,  and  bu3d 
up  mighty  empires,  this  advantage  of 
Maryland  over  Massachusetts  is  almost 
incalculable.  The  hydraulic  power  of 
Maryland  also  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
Massachusetts.  Such  are  the  vast  nat- 
ural advantages  of  Maryland  over  Mas- 
sachusetts. Now  let  us  observe  the  re- 
sults. Population  of  Maryland  in  1790, 
819,728 ;  in  1860, 687,084 ;  increase  867,- 
800.  Population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1790,  878,717;  in  1860,  1,281,066— hi- 
crease  862,848 ;  difFerenoe  of  increase  in 
fiivor  of  Massachusetts,  486,048;  ex- 
cess of  Massachusetts  over  Maryland  in 
1790,  68,989,  and  in  1860,  644,081. 
This  result  is  amaang,  when  we  regard 
the  far  greater  area  of  Maryland  and 
her  other  vast  natural  advantages.  The 
population  of  Maryland  in  1790  was  38 
to  the  square  mile  (28.74),  and  in  I860, 
61  to  the  square  mile  (61.76) ;  whereas 
Massachusetts  had  48  to  the  square  mile 
in  1790  (48.66),  and  167  to  the  square 
mile  in  1860  (167.82).  Thus  Massa- 
chusetts had  only  20  more  to  the  square 
mile  in  1790,  and  96  more  to  the  square 
mile  in  1860.  But  if  the  areas  of  Mary- 
land and  Massachusetts  had  been  re- 
versed, Massachusetts,  with  the  area  of 
Maryland,  and  the  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  1860  to  the  square  mile, 
would  have  numbered  then  1,766,661, 
and  Maryland,  with  the  area  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  population  of  Maryland 
of  1860  to  the  square  mile,  would  have 
had  then  a  popidation  of  only  481,788 
upon  that  basis,  leaving  Massachusetts 
in  1860,  1,278,898  more  people  than 
Maryhmd.  Thus  is  the  assertion  in  a 
former  part  of  this  article  now  proved, 
^  that  in  the  absence  of  slavery,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Maryland  in  1860  would  have 
then  been  at  least  1,766,661,  and  Balti- 
more at  least  642,000.*  But,  in  view 
of  the  many  other  natural  advantages  of 
Maryland,  as  shown  in  this  article,  vix. : 
in  dimate  and  salubrity,  in  shore  line 
and  navigable  rivers,  in  fertili^  of  soil, 
and  hydraulio  power,  in  a  more  oeDtral 
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loMtkNi  fm  trade  with  the  wbdeUnioD, 
and  eipeoUUy  with  the  West,  and  nearer 
ai^plies  of  cotton,  and,  above  all,  in 
ooal  and  iron,  it  ia  dear,  in  the  absence 
of  aUvery,  Maryland  must  have  con- 
tained in  1860  a  population  of  at  least 
two  millions.  Bj  the  census  of  1790, 
Maasachasetts  was  the  fourth  in  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States,  and  Maryland  the 
sixth ;  but  in  1860,  Massachusetts  was 
the  seventh,  and  Maryland  the  nine- 
teenth ;  and  if  each  of  the  thirty-four 
States  increases  in  the  same  ratio  from 
1860  to  1870,  as  from  1850  to  1860, 
Maryland  will  be  only  the  twenty-fifth 
SUte. 

These  &cts  all  oemclusiyely  attest  the 
terrible  effects  of  slavery  on  Maryland, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  the  dreadful  sac- 
rifices she  has  made  in  retaining  the  in* 
stitution.  As  to  wealth,  power,  and  in- 
tellectual development,  the  loss  cannot 
be  overstated. 

Nor  can  manufactures  account  for 
the  difference,  as  shown  by  the  still 
greater  increase  of  the  agricultural 
North- West  Besides,  Maryland  (omit- 
ting slavery)  had  far  greater  natural  ad- 
vantages for  manufactures  than  Massa- 
chusetts. She  had  a  more  fertile  soil, 
thus  furnishing  cheaper  food  to  the 
working  classes,  a  larger  and  more  ac- 
cessible coast,  and  nearly  eight  times  the 
length  of  navigable  rivers,  greater  hy- 
draulic power,  vast  superiority  in  mines 
of  ooal  and  iron,  a  far  more  salubrious 
dimate,  cotton,  the  great  staple  of  mod- 
em industry,  much  nearer  to  Maryland, 
her  location  far  more  central  for  trade 
with  the  whole  Union,  and  Baltimore, 
her  chief  city,  nearer  than  Boston  to 
the  great  West,  viz. :  to  the  Ohio  at 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  the  Mississippi 
at  St  Louis,  and  the  lakes  at  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  Chicago,  by  several  hun- 
dred miles.  Indeed,  but  for  slavery, 
Maryland  must  have  been  a  far  greater 
manufacturing  as  well  as  commercial 
State  than  Massachusetts — and  as  to 
agriculture,  there  could  be  no  com- 
parison. 

Bat  Massachusetts  did  not  become  a 


raanufioturing  State  until  after  the  tariff 
of  1824.  That  measure,  as  well  as  the 
whole  protective  policy,  Massachusetta 
earnestly  opposed  in  1820  and  1824,  and 
Daniel  Webster,  as  her  representative, 
denounced  it  as  unconstitutionaL  From 
1790  to  1820  Massachusetts  was  com« 
mercial,  not  manufacturing,  and  yet, 
from  1790  to  1820,  Massachusetts  in- 
creased in  numbers  144,442,  and  Mary- 
land in  the  same  time  only  87,622. 
Yet,  from  1790  to  1820,  Massachusetts, 
the  most  commercial  State,  was  far  more 
injured  by  the  embargo  and  the  late 
war  with  England  than  any  other  State. 

It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  accusation 
of  the  seoession  leaders  that  the  North 
was  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
South,  by  the  tariff,  can  have  no  appli- 
cation to  the  progress  of  Massachusetta 
and  Maryland,  because  the  advance  of 
the  former  over  the  latter  preceded  by 
more  than  thirty  years  the  adoption  of 
the  protective  policy,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  relative  advance  of  the  free  and 
slave  States,  during  the  same  period,  ex- 
hibits the  same  results. 

There  is  one  invariable  2atf,  whether 
we  compare  all  the  slave  States  with  all 
the  free  States,  small  States  with  small, 
large  with  large,  old  with  old,  new  with 
new,  retarding  the  progress  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  ever  operating,  and  dif- 
fering in  degree  only. 

The  area  of  the  nine  free  States  enu- 
merated in  1790,  is  169,668  square  miles, 
and  of  the  eight  slaveholding  States 
800,580  square  miles,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  former  in  1790  was  1,968,- 
455,  and  of  the  latter,  1,961,872 ;  but, 
in  1860,  these  nine  free  States  had 
a  population  of  10,594,168,  and  those 
eight  slave  States  only  7,414,684,  mak- 
ing the  difference  in  favor  of  these 
free  States  in  I860  over  those  slave 
States,  8,179,844,  instead  of  7,088  in 
1790,  or  a  positive  gmn  to  those  free 
States  over  those  slave  States  of  8,172, 
761.  These  free.  States,  enimierated  in 
1790  and  1860,  were  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States— New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  slave  Stataa 
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wer%  Dekware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Korth  and  8ooth  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennesaee,  and  Eantookj — ^yet  we  have 
aeen  that  the  area  of  thoee  slave  States 
was  nearly  donUe  that  of  those  free 
States,  the  soil  much  more  fertile,  the 
dimate  more  salnbrions,  as  shown  by 
the  censQS,  and  the  shore  line,  indoding 
main  shore,  bays,  and  sonnds,  islands 
and  rivers,  to  head  of  tide  water,  was, 
for  those  free  States,  4,480  miles,  and 
for  those  slave  States,  6,560  miles. 
Thus,  it  is  dear,  that  the  increase  ot 
pq[>alation  of  these  slave  States  should 
have  far  ezoeeded  that  of  those  tree 
States.  The  population  of  these  slave 
States  per  square  mile  in  1790  was  six 
(6.52),  and  in  1860,  24  (24.66),  and  of 
ihoee  free  States  in  1790,  was  11  per 
aquare  mile  (11.60),  and  in  1860,  62  per 
square  mile  (62.44).  Thus,  while  the 
increase  of  thoee  slave  States  fW>m  1790 
to  1860  was  only  18  per  square  mile, 
that  of  those  free  States  was  nearly  61 
per  square  mile  (50.84),  or  in  very  near- 
ly a  triple  ratio,  whUe  in  wealth  and 
education  the  proporticmate  progress 
was  much  greater. 

No  cause  except  slavery  can  be  assign- 
ed for  this  wonderfbl  diflSarenoe,  for  the 
colonists  of  Maryland  were  distinguished 
for  education,  intelligence,  and  gentle 
ouhure.  Lord  Baltimore  was  a  states- 
man and  philanthropist,  and  his  colony 
was  a  free  representative  government, 
which  was  the  first  to  repudiate  the 
doctrine  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, and  the  first  to  introduce  religious 
toleration.  While  Maryland  has  pro- 
duced many  of  the  most  eminent  sol- 
diers, statesmen,  and  jurists,  her  rela- 
tive decline  in  power,  wealth,  and  pop- 
ulation, has  been  deplorable,  and  is  at- 
tributable exdusivdy  to  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  slavery. 

While  the  advance  of  Massachusetts, 
with  her  limited  area  and  sterile  soil, 
eq>ecially  in  view  of  the  thousands  of 
her  native  sons  who  have  emigrated 
to  other  States,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  yet,  the  rdative  increase 
«f  the  populaticm  (tf  New  Jersey,  from 


1790  to  1860,  compared  witti  tiiai  ot 
Maryland,  is  still  greater  than  that  of 
Massachusetts.  The  low  is  inflexible 
wherever  slavery  disappears.  Popvk* 
tion  of  New  Jersey  in  1790, 184,189,  hi 
1860,  672,085,  being  an  increase  of  264 
per  cent.  (264.96)  for  New  Jersey,  of 
225  per  cent.  (225.06)  for  Massachusetts, 
and  for  Maryland  114  per  cent  (114.88). 
The  ratio  of  increase  per  square  mile 
fr*om  1790  to  1860  was :  Massachusetts, 
48.55  in  1790,  and  157.82  hi  1860; 
Maryland,  28.74  in  1790,  and  61.76  in 
1860;  and  New  Jersey,  22.01  in  1790^ 
and  80.70  in  1860.  Thus,  while  Mary- 
land  from  1790  to  1860,  little  more  than 
doubled  her  ratio  of  increase  per  square 
mile  (28.74  to  61.76),  and  Massachu- 
setts a  little  more  than  tri^ded  her  ratio 
(48.55  to  157.82),  New  Jersey  very  near- 
ly quadrupled  hers  (22.01  to  80.70).  It 
must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the 
natural  advantages  of  New  Jersey  are 
finr  greats  than  those  of  Masssachusetta, 
whose  material  and  intellecutal  progress^ 
in  defiance  of  such  serious  obstadea, 
now  is,  and,  most  probably  forever  will 
be,  without  a  paraUsL  Now  the  area 
of  New  Jersey  is  bnt  8,820  square  miles ; 
the  soil  of  Maryland  is  far  more  fertile, 
the  hydraulic  power  much  greater,  the 
shore  line  much  more  than  double,  viz. : 
581  for  New  Jersey,  to  1,886  for  Mary- 
land ;  while  New  Jersey,  with  rich  ircm 
mines,  has  no  coal,  and  one  third  of  her 
area  is  south  of  the  celebrated  Masmi 
and  Dixon's  line,  the  northern  boundary 
of  Maryland.  The  comparison,  how- 
ever, which  I  shall  present  hereafter,  of 
New  York  and  Virginia,  will  be  the 
most  astounding,  while  little  less  re- 
markable will  be  found  that  of  N(Hth 
Carolina  with  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky 
with  Ohio,  Tennessee  with  Indiana, 
Georgia  and  Missouri  with  Illinois,  Aj> 
kansas  with  Michigan,  Alabama  and 
Texas  with  Iowa  or  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  with  Wisconsin, 
Delaware  with  Rhode  Island,  South 
Oaroina  with  Maine  or  Vermont.  AH, 
however,  prove  the  9mne  law,  and  ex« 
hibit  the  same  paralyzing  efibct  of 
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dcverj.  WUto  the  iiroe  States  haT» 
aooompliahed  theee  miracles  of  progress, 
they  have  peopled  seyenvast  Territories 
(soon  by  sabdirision  to  beoome  many 
more  States),  immigration  to  which  has 
been  almost  ezclasiTely  from  the  North, 
as  compared  with  the  South.  It  is  clear, 
that  if  the  South  retains  the  institation, 
it  will,  before  the  close  of  this  century, 
•ink  intooomparatiye  insignificance,  and 
eontain  less  than  a  sixth  in  population 
'  of  the  Union,  After  the  calamities  which 
davery  has  brought  upon  the  South,  the 
roin  and  desolation  the  rebellion  has  al- 
ready accomplished  there,  who  from 
the  North  or  from  Europe  would  here- 
after immigrate  to  any  State  retidning 
the  system  ?— while  thoasands  of  the  na- 
tive sons  of  the  South  haye  already  fled 
North  or  to  Enrope,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  follow. 

The  slaye  State  which  has  increased 
most  rapidly  to  the  square  mile  of  all 
of  them  from  1790  to  1860,  has  had  a 
smaller  augmentation  per  square  mile 
than  that  free  State  which  has  increased 
most  slowly  per  square  mile  during  the 
same  time  of  all  the  free  States,  and  the 
result  is  the  same  as  to  wealth  and  edu- 
cation also.  Under  the  lest  circum- 
stances for  the  slave  States,  and  the 
iDorst  for  the  free  States,  this  result 
proves  the  uniformity  of  the  rule  (like 
the  great  law  of  gravitation),  knowing 
no  exception  to  the  effect  of  slavery, 
in  depressing  the  progress  of  States  in 
population,  wealth,  and  education. 
Would  we  then  in  all  these  advance 
more  rapidly,  we  must  remove  slavery 
and  negroism,  the  retarding  cause.  I 
know  it  is  asked,  how  shall  we  then 
cultivate  the* cotton  lands  of  the  South 
without  slaves  t  This  does  not  apply  to 
the  border  States;  but  before  dosing^ 
these  letters,  I  will  prove  conclusively, 
by  the  census  and  other  statistics,  what, 
from  long  residence  in  the  South,  and 
ftom  having  traversed  every  Southern 
State,  I  know  to  be  true,  that  cotton  is 
now  raised  there  most  extensively  and 
profitably  by  non-sktveholders,  and 
upon  fiurms  using  exclusively  white  la- 


bor. Indeed  ^e  cotton  raised  on  small 
farms  in  the  South  where  there  are  no 
slaves  and  exdusively  by  fr^e  white 
labor,  ccnnmands  a  price  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  slave  grown 
cotton.  In  Texas,  e^>ecially,  it  is  a 
great  truth,  that  skilled,  educated,  per- 
severing, and  energetic  free  labor,  en- 
gaged voluntarily  fbr  wages  or  its  own 
use,  would,  in  time,  when  aided  by  im- 
proved culture  and  machinery,  produce 
much  larger  crops  and  better  cotton 
than  now  raised  by  the  foi*ced  and  igno- 
rant labor  of  slaves,  and  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  at  a  fiir  greater  profit^ 
than  any  crop  now  produced  in  the 
North,  and  in  a  more  salubrious  climate. 
In  western  Texas,  counties  on  the  same 
parallel  with  New  Orleans,  and  a  little 
north  and  south,  cultivated  mainly  by 
Germans  without  slaves,  produced  large 
quantities  of  the  best  cotton,  and  the 
supply  with  augmented  labor  might  be 
increased  almost  indefinitely.  Having 
thrice  visited  Texas,  and  traversed  near- 
ly the  whole  State,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  I  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. In  one  county,  I  observed  first 
rate  wheat,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane 
growing  in  adjacent  fields,  and  the  soil 
and  climate  well  adapted  for  all  three 
crops.  In  Texas,  the  product  of  wheat 
has  increased  firom  41.79  bushels  in 
1850,  to  1,464,278  bushels  in  1860,  and 
the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  from  58,- 
072  in  1850,  to  405,100  bales  in  1860,  to 
exceeding  tiie  rate  of  increase  in  any 
other  State.  (Spe  table  of  Census,  No. 
86,  pp.  200,  210.)  Having  very  nearly 
six  times  the  area  of  New  York,  Texas, 
when  cultivated  by  free  labor,  can  pro- 
duce cotton  enough  to  clothe  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  supply  all  Eu- 
rope with  wheat  also.  The  rapid  col- 
onization of  Texas  by  freemen  ought  to 
add  to  our  wealth,  in  this  decade,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  present  debt  of  the  United 
States,  and  terminate  in  our  favor  the 
effort  to  supplant  us  in  the  supply  of 
cotton  for  the  world. 

The  isothermals  of  the  great  Hum* 
bddt  (difi^ring  so  wid^y  from  paralldsX 
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which  trioe  the  lines  of  temperature  on 
the  earth's  surface,  prove,  as  to  heat, 
the  climate  of  the  Sonth  (running  a  line 
from  Charleston  to  Yickshnrg)  to  he 
substantially  the  same  0:1  that  of  Greece 
and  Italj— each,  in  its  turn,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  I  know,  when  the 
term  isothermal  was  used  in  mj  inau- 
gural as  Governor  of  Kansas,  it  was  rep- 
resented bjr  some  of  our  present  rebel 
leaders,  to  the  masses  of  the  South, 
as  some  terrible  monster,  perhaps  the 
Yankee  sea  serpent ;  but  I  now  use  the 
term  again  in  no  offence,  from  its  im- 
portant application  to  the  present  case, 
and  kuowing  that  what  I  now  advise 
would  produce  incalculable  benefits  to 
the  whole  country,  but  especially  to  the 
South.  Indeed,  if  Texas,  with  her  274,- 
856  square  miles  of  area,  with  her  salu- 
brious climate,  and  fertile  soil,  already 
worked  to  a  great  extent  by  free  labor, 
were  a  free  State,  she  would,  in  time, 
contain  a  larger  population  than  any 
State  of  the  Union.  Texas  has  much 
more  than  five  times  the  area  of  Eng- 
land proper,  and,  with  the  same  popula- 
tion to  the  square  mile,  would  contain 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  [>eo- 
ple.  Having,  in  18S7,  offered  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  car- 
ried, the  resolution,  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  first  proposing  in 
my  letter  of  the  8th  January,  1844,  the 
mode,  by  compact  (alone  practicable), 
by  which,  on  my  motion,  Texas  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  distinctly  ad- 
vocating, in  this  letter,  the  reannexation 
of  Texas,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  ulti- 
mate disappearance  of  slavery  and  ne- 
groism  from  the  whole  country,  in  op- 
position to  the  object  officially  avowed 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  annex  Texas  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  slavery,  I  shall, 
in  a  friture  letter,  discuss  this  subject, 
involving  not  only  our  furnishing  a  cer^ 
tain  abundant  supply  of  cheap  cotton, 
but  securing  the  real  monopoly  of  this 
great  product,  due  to  our  peculiar  soil 
and  dimate,  and  thus  ultimately  in- 
ereasing  our  products  and  manufactures 
thousaDds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 


giving  us  the  control  of  the  < 
of  the  world. 

If  Maryland  would  <»ly  initiate  this 
policy,  and  come  now  to  the  reecoe  <tf 
the  Union  from  rebellion  and  fordgn  Ia- 
tervention,  she  would  inscribe  her  name 
first  of  all  the  States  on  the  page  of  hiih 
tory  and  in  the  gratitude  of  our  countiy 
and  mankind.  The  position  of  Maryland 
upon  the  Chesapeake,  the  Potomac,  the 
Susquehanna,  and  Atlantio,  is  most 
commanding.  She  surrounds  the  Gapi- 
tol.  It  was  her  own  noble  donation, 
and  she  is  its  natural  guardian  and  sen* 
tinel.  Her  waters,  cutting  the  Blue 
mountuns  and  the  Alleghany,  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi,  thus  mab- 
ing  her  an  eastern  and  a  western  State. 
Throughout  all  her  borders,  not  a  citi- 
zen would  lose  anything  by  the  change 
proposed,  but  all  would  be  enriched. 
Take  down  the  barriers  of  slavery,  and 
a  new  and  unprecedented  current  of 
population  and  capital  would  fiow  into 
the  State.  Property  would  rise  im- 
mensely in  value,  the  price  of  her  lands 
would  soon  reach  those  of  Pennsjl- 
vania,  new  towns  and  cities  would 
spring  into  life,  Cumberland  would  soon 
equal  the  great  manufacturing  sites  of 
the  North,  and  the  railroad  to  Pittsbnig 
would  soon  be  completed.  Baltimore 
would  fulfil  her  mighty  destiny,  and  the 
present  canal  up  the  SvequehannOy  easQy 
enlarged,  so  as  to  equal  the  grand  work 
of  New  York,  would  connect  her  with 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  That  canal 
already  unites  the  Susquehanna  from 
the  Chesapeake  with  the  lakes  by  the 
Seneca  route  (as  it  should  by  the  Che- 
nango also),  and  only  requires  to  be  en- 
larged to  the  extent  of  the  Erie  Canali 
and  the  locks  also,  as  wisely  proposed 
in  regard  to  that  great  work.  This 
would  at  once  develop  the  great  iron 
and  coal  mines  of  the  Susquehanna  (an- 
thracite and  bituminous),  supply  west- 
ern and  central  New  York,  and  the 
great  region  of  the  lakes,  and  the  Chea- 
apeake  with  these  articles,  so  eesentisl 
in  war  and  peace.  Let  the  locks  of  the 
Erie  Canal  be  enlarged  as  proposed,  and 
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ti^  ship  oanal  from  tlie  IIlln<^  river  to 
Obieago  ooiustraoted ;  bnt  in  Jostiee  to 
PeimsjiTania  and  Maryland,  as  vasUy 
iflipcntant  for  commeroe  and  revenue, 
and  aa  a  war  measure  for  the  cheap  con- 
slmotion  of  iron-clad  gunboats  in  the 
'great  coal  and  iron  region,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  lakes,  the  Ohesapeake,  the 
Delaware,  the  Albemarle,  and  of  the 
capital  of  the  Uhion^  let  tiiis  canal  be 
enlarged  also. 

While  this  system  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation would  greatly  promote  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  Maryland,  and  of  all 
tibe  border  States,  the  President  does 
not  overstate  its  influence  in  crushing 
the  rebellion  and  restoring  peace. 

Maryland,  the  border  States,  and  the 
Booth  would  then  indeed  commence  a 
new  career  of  progress,  by  removing 
slavery  and  negroism;  and  their  aug- 
mented wealth,  and  that  of  the  whole 
country,  would  soon  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  increased  revenue,  a  sum  far 
exceeding  the  cost  of  gradual  emandpa- 
tkm  and  colonization.  Indeed,  if,  as  a 
mere  flnandal  question,  I  was  deviung 
the  most  effective  plan  for  liquidating 
the  national  debt  and  reducing  our 
tftzes,  it  would  be  thus  vastly  to  ang- 
mrat  our  wealth  and  population  by 
adopting  this  system. 

The  census  of  1860  exhibits  our  in- 
OTease  of  population  from  1790  to  1860 
at  85.69  per  cent.,  and  of  our  wealth 
126.46.  Now,  if  we  would  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  country  only  one  tenth  in 
the  next  ton  years,  by  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  slavery  and  negroism  (far 
below  the  results  of  the  census),  then, 
our  wealth  being  now  $16,159,616,068, 
the  effect  of  such  increase  would  be  to 
make  our  wealth  in  1870,  instead  of 
$86,698,450,585,  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred millions  greater,  being  more  than 
three  times  our  present  debt,  and  in 
1880,  instoad  of  $82,865,868,849,  over 
three  billions  six  hundred  millions 
more,  or  more  than  seven  times  our 
present  debt 

Befbre  the  dose  of  this  letter,  it  will 
be  shown  thait  the  difbrenee,  j;^  00^ite^ 


of  the  anmud  products  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland  exceeds  $120.  As  to  the 
other  Southern  States,  the  excess  is 
much  greater.  Now,  if  the  annual 
products  of  the  South  were  increased 
$120  each  per  capita  (still  far  below 
Massachusetts)  by  the  exclusion  of  sla- 
very, then  multiplying  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  South,  12,229,727,  by  120, 
the  result  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
annual  value  of  the  products  of  the 
South  of  $1,467,567,240,  and  in  the  dec- 
ade, $14,675,672,400 ;  the  first  amount 
being  three  times  our  debt  on  the  1st 
July,  1862,  and  the  last  sum  thirty 
times  our  debt  on  that  day.  This 
change  would  not  be  immediate,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the 
vastly  greater  natural  advantages  of  the 
South,  the  superiority  of  free  to  slave 
labor,  the  immense  immigration,  eq>e- 
dally  from  Europe  to  the  South,  aided 
by  the  Homesteaid  bill,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  large  plantati(ms  into  small 
fieu'ms,  an  addition  of  at  least  one  billion 
of  dollars  would  be  made,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery,  to  the  value  of  the  prod- 
u<^  of  the  South,  in  the  ten  years  fr^m 
1870  to  1880,  which  sum  is  more  than 
double  our  public  debt  on  the  1st  July 
last 

Having  considered  the  relative  prog- 
ress in  population  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland,  I  will  now  examine  their  ad- 
vance in  wealth. 

By  tobies  88  and  86,  census  of  1860, 
the  value  of  the  products  of  Massachu- 
setts that  year  was  $288,000,000 ;  and 
of  Maryland,  $65,588,000.  Table  88 
included  domestic  manufactures,  mines, 
and  fisheries  (p.  59) ;  and  toble  86,  agri- 
cultural products.  Dividing  these  sev- 
eral aggregates  by  the  total  population 
of  each  State,  the  value  of  that  yearns 
product  of  Massachusetts  was  $229.88 
per  eapita^  and  of  Maryland,  $95.45» 
making  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
labor  of  each  person  in  the  former  great- 
ly more  than  double  that  of  the  latter, 
and  the  gross  product  more  than  quad- 
ruple. This  is  an  anuudng  result,  but  it 
is  fta  below  the  reality.    The  eamingi 
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of  oommaroe  and  navigstloii  ire  omitted 
in  the  census,  whidi  inchides  onlj  the 
prodnots  of  agriooltnre,  mtnoikotarea, 
the  mines,  and  fisheries*  This  was  a 
most  nnfortnncte  omission,  attiihntable 
to  the  secession  leaders,  who  wished 
to  confine  the  census  to  a  mere  enn- 
meration  of  population,  and  thus  ob- 
literate  aU  the  other  great  decennial 
monuments  which  mark  the  nati(Xi*8 
progress  in  the  pathway  of  empire. 

Some  of  these  tables  are  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fir9t,  a$  to  i?a<lr0<M2i.— The  num- 
ber of  miles  in  Massachusetts  in  1860 
(including  citj  roads)  was  1,840,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  $61,86Y,208 
(table  88,  pp.  280,  281).  The  value 
of  the  ft^ight  of  these  roads  in  I860 
was  $000,524,201  (p.  105).  The  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  in  Maryland 
at  the  same  time  was  880,  the  cost  of 
construction  $21,887,157,  and  the  value 
of  Uie  freight  (at  the  same  average  rate) 
$141,111,848,  and  the  difference  in  favor 
of  Massachusetto  $859,412,888.  The 
difference  must  have  been  much  great* 
er,  because  a  much  larger  portion  of 
the  freight  in  Massachusetts  consisted 
of  domestic  manufactures,  worth  $250 
per  ton,  which  is  $100  a  ton  above  the 
average  value. 

The  passengers'  account,  not  given, 
would  vastly  swell  the  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  Massachusetts. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1860  was  84,460  tons,  and  in 
Maryland,  7,798  tons  (p.  107). 

The  number  of  banks  in  Massachu- 
setto in  1860  was  174;  capital,  $64,519,- 
200;  loans,  $107,417,828.  In  Mory- 
hmd,  the  number  was  81 ;  capital,  $12,- 
568,962;  loans,  $20,898,762  (table  84, 
p.  198). 

The  number  of  insurance  companies 
in  Massachusetto  117 ;  risks,  $450,896,- 
268.  No  statement  given  for  Maryland, 
but  oomparatively  very  small,  as  the 
ridra  in  Massachusetto  were  nearly  <me 
sixth  of  all  in  the  Union. 

Onr  ezporto  abroad,  from  Massaehn- 
setts,  for  the  fiscal  year  endingMth  June, 


1960,  were  of  thoTahie  of  ^VrfiOMfifitj 
and  the  foreign  importo  $41,187,689; 
total  of  importo  and  exports^  $66,19€^« 
816 ;  the  dearanoes  746,909  tona,  the  en- 
tries 849, 449 ;  total  entered  and  deand, 
1,596,458  tons.  In  Maryland,  ezporto 
$9,001,600,  foreign  importo  $9,784,778; « 
total  importo  and  exports,  $18,786,828; 
clearances,  174,000  tons ;  entries,  186,- 
417;  totd  of  entries  and  deanneea, 
860,417  (toble  14,  Register  of  Treasury). 
Thus,  the  foreign  importo  and  exporto 
abroad,  of  Massachusetts,  were  much 
more  than  triple  those  of  Maryland,  and 
the  entries  and  dearanoes  very  largely 
more  than  quadruple.  The  coastwise 
and  internal  trade  are  not  given,  as 
recommended  by  me  when  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  the  tables  of  the  n^ 
road  traffic  indicate  in  part  the  immeose 
superiority  of  Massachusetto. 

These  statistics,  however,  prove  thal^ 
if  the  earnings  of  commerce  and  naviga* 
tion  were  added,  the  annual  value  of  the 
produoto  of  Massachusetto  per  eapUa 
would  be  at  least  $800,  and  three  times 
that  of  Maryland.  In  estimating  valiMa 
p$r  capita^  we  must  find  the  earnings 
of  commerce  very  large,  as  a  sin^ 
merchant,  in  his  counting  house,  en- 
gaged in  an  immense  trade,  and  em- 
ploying oi.ly  a  few  clerks,  may  earn  as 
much  as  a  great  manufiMturing  corpo- 
ration, employing  hundreds  of  hands. 
Including  commerce,  the  value  per  tap* 
Ua  of  the  producto  and  earnings  of 
Massachusetto  exceeds  not  only  those 
of  afty  State  in  our  Union^  but  of  tbb 
wobld;  and  would,  at  the  same  rate, 
make  the  value  of  ito  annual  producto 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
of  our  own  country,  upward  of  nine  bil- 
lions of  ddlars  per  annum.  Bnch,  imder 
great  natural  dkadvantages,  is  the  grand 
result  achieved  in  Massachusetts,  by  ed- 
ucation, science,  industoy,  free  schods, 
fr«e  soil,  fi^  speech,  free  labor^  free 
press,  and  free  government.  The  fiMsto 
prove  that  freedom  is  progress,  thai 
'  knowledge  is  power,'  and  that  the  best 
way  to  appreciate  the  vahM  of  pn^^iy 
and  angmfiit  wealth  moat  vapidly,  is  to 
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kiTeitft  largo  povtkmof  it  in  sehook, 
ygh  sohoc^  aeademioa,  coBegess  nt^* 
t«Z8itifit,  books,  librariei,  and  the  press, 
•0  ss  to  make  labor  more  prodoedve, 
beoanse  more  skilled,  educated,  and 
better  directed.  Haasaohusetts  has 
aehieved  mnoh  ia  this  respect ;  but  when 
she  shall  have  made  high  schools  as  firee 
and  universal  as  common  schools,  and 
the  attendance  on  both  oompnlsorj,  so 
as  to  qualify  every  voter  for  governing 
aBtate  or  nation,  she  will  have  made  a 
still  grander  step  in  material  and  intel- 
lectual progress,  and  the  results  would 
be  still  more  astounding.  She  can  thus 
still  more  dearly  prove  the  fact,  estab- 
lish the  law,  and  give  us  the  formula 
demonstrating  that  taxes  for  the  in- 
efease  and  diflhsion  of  knowledge  are 
the  best  investment  f(Hr  the  increase  of 
national,  state,  and  individual  wealth. 
Then  all  would  acknowledge  the  har- 
mony of  labor  and  capital,  their  ulti- 
mate association  in  profits  for  mutual 
benefit.  This  social  as  well  as  polit- 
ical union,  together  with  the  specializ- 
ing and  differentiation  of  pursuits,  and 
observing  duties  as  rights,  would  falsify 
the  gloomy  dogma  of  Kalthns,  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  and  ever- 
augmenting  antagonism  of  wages  and 
money,  and  solve,  in  favor  of  humanity, 
the  great  problem  of  the  grand  and 
glorious  destiny  of  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. The  law  of  humanity  is  progress, 
onward  and  upward,  and  wiU,  in  timO) 
cru^  all  opposing  obstacles.  If  all-^ 
all  were  folly  educated,  what  nuradee 
would  be  accomplished,  how  great  the 
increase  of  important  inventions  and 
discoveries,  and  how  many  new  and 
sublime  truths  in  science,  sociology, 
and  government  would  be  developed  I 
Would  not  the  progress  of  the  State  or 
nation  approximate,  then,  a  ratio  de- 
pending on  its  numbers?  If  all  the 
States  had  contributed  as  much  as  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  treasury  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  our  whole  country,  North 
and  South,  would  have  been  advanced 
a  century,  and  this  rebellion,  based  up- 
<m  the  ignorance,  imperfect  civilisatno, 


aad  seraibarbarism  prodooedl^  slavery, 
coold  neirar  have  occnrred. 

By  table  85  of  the  census,  p.  195, 
the  whole  value  of  all  the  property,  real 
and  personal,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1850, 
was  $815,287,488,  and  of  Maryland, 
$876,919,944.  We  have  seen  that  the 
value  of  the  products  that  year  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  $288,000,000  (exdusive 
of  commerce),  and  of  Maryland,  $65,« 
588,000.  As  a  question,  then,  of  profit 
on  cq)ita],  that  of  Massachusetts  was 
84  per  cent,  and  of  Maryland  17  per 
cent.  Such  is  the  progressive  advance 
(two  to  one)  of  free  as  compared  with 
slave  labor.  The  same  law  obtains  in 
comparing  all  the  free  with  all  the  slave 
States.  But  the  proof  is  s<all  more 
complete.  Thus,  Delaware  and  Missouri 
(alone  of  all  the  slave  States)  were 
ahead  of  Maryland  in  Uiis  rate  of  profit^ 
because  botii  had  oomparativdy  fewer 
slaves;  and  all  the  other  slave  States, 
whose  servile  population  was  relativdy 
larger  than  that  of  Maryland,  were  be- 
low her  in  the  rate  of  profit.  The  law 
extends  to  eoutam,  those  having  com* 
paratively  fewest  daves  increasing  fer 
more  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population. 
This,  then,  is  the  formula  as  to  the  rate 
of  profit  on  capital  first,  the  free 
States ;  next  the  States  and  counties  of 
the  same  State  having  the  fewest  rda- 
tive  number  of  daves.  The  census,  then, 
is  an  evangel  against  davery,  and  its 
tables  are  revdations  prodaiming  laws 
as  divine  as  those  written  by  the  finger 
of  Qod  at  Mount  Sinai  on  the  tables 
of  stone. 

For  seventy  years  we  have  had  these 
census  tables,  announcing  these  great 
truths  more  and  more  dearly  at  eadi 
decade.  They  are  the  records  of  the 
nation^s  movement  and  condition,  the 
decennid  monuments  marking  her  steps 
in  the  path  of  empire,  the  oracles  of  her 
destiny.  They  are  prophedes,  for  each 
decade  fulfils  the  predioti<ms  of  its  pred- 
ecessor. They  announce  laws,  not 
made  by  man,  but  the  irrevocable  ordi- 
nances of  the  Almif^ty.  We  cannot, 
with  impunity,  refuse  to  ob^  these 
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laws.  For  eyerj  Tiolatlon«  thej  Miforoe 
their  own  penalties.  From  tbeee  there 
is  no  escape  in  the  present  or  the  past, 
nor  for  the  future,  except  in  conformi^ 
to  their  demands.  These  laws  ooudemn 
slavery;  and  the  punishment  fordisohe- 
dienoe  is  recorded  in  the  result  of  every 
oensns,  and  finally  culminated  in  the 
rehellion.  Slavery  and  freedom  are  an- 
tagonistic and  discordant  elements :  the 
conflict  between  them  is  upon  us ;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  neutrality  or  compromise, 
and  one  or  the  other  system  must 
perish. 

We  have  seen  that  slavery  is  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion: let  us  now  ascertain  its  influ- 
.  enoe  on  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

By  table  15  of  the  census  of  1860, 
the  result  for  that  year  was  as  follows : 
In  Massachusetts,  value  of  books  print- 
ed, $307,600 ;  jobs,  529,847 ;  newspapers, 
$1,979,069;  total,  $2,905,916.  Same  year 
in  Maryland,  books  printed,  $58,000; 
jobs,  $122,000;  newspapers,  $169,000; 
total,  $850,155.  By  table  87,  census 
of  1860,  Massachusetts  had  222  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  of  which  112 
were  political,  81  religious,  51  literary, 
miscellaneous,  28.  Maryland  had  only 
57,  all  politicid.  The  whole  number  of 
copies  issued  in  Massachusetts  in  1860 
was  102,000,760,  and  in  Maryland,  20,- 
721,472.  Of  periodicals,  Massachusetts 
has  monthly,  1  political,  10  religious,  18 
literary,  7  miscellaneous ;  quarterly,  re- 
ligious 8,  literary  2,  miscellaneous  1,  and 
1  annual.  Maryland  had  none,  Not  a  re- 
ligious, literary,  scientific,  or  miscellane- 
ous periodical  or  journal  in  the  State ! 
What  terrible  truths  are  unfolded  in 
these  statistics!  None  but  a  political 
party  press  in  Maryland,  all  devoted,  in 
1860,  to  the  maintenance,  extension,  and 
perpetuity  of  slavery,  which  had  57 
advocates,  and  not  one  for  science,  re- 
ligion, or  literature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  circulation  in 
1860  of  the  press  in  Massachusetts  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Maryland  by  more  than 
eighty-one   millions  of  copies.    These 


flM^ts  all  prove  that  davery  is  hostile  to 
knowledge  and  its  diffusion,  to  sdenoe, 
literature,  and  religion,  to  the  press,  and 
to  f^^e  government. 

For  schods,  colleges,  libraries,  and 
diurohes,  I  must  take  the  tables  of  the 
census  of  1850,  those  of  1860  not  being 
yet  published.  There  were  in  1850,  in 
MassjBU)husetts,  8,679  public  schools, 
4,448  teachers,  176,475  pupils;  native 
adults  who  cannot  read  or  write,  1,861. 
In  Maryland,  907  public  schools,  1,005 
teachers,  88,254  pupils;  native  adults 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  88,426,  exclud- 
ing slaves,  to  teach  whom  is  criminaL 

Thus,  then,  slavery  is  hostile  to 
schools,  withholding  instruction  from 
the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  number  of  public  libraries  in 
Massachusetts  was  1,462,  volumes  684,- 
015.  In  Maryland,  124,  and  125,042 
volumes.  Value  of  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts, $10,206,000.  In  Maryland,  $8,- 
947,884,Vof  which  $2,541,240  is  in  Balti- 
more (which  has  very  few  slaves),  and 
the  remainder  is  mainly  in  the  seven 
counties  (from  which  slavery  has  neariy 
disappeared)  adjoining  Pennsylvania. 

As  to  schools,  colleges,  books,  libra- 
ries, churches,  newspapers,  and  periodi- 
cals, it  thus  appears  that  Massachusetti 
is  greatly  in  advance  of  Maryland. 

Kow  theu,  let  us  contrast  loyal  Mary- 
land with  rebel  South  Carolina,  the  au- 
thor of  secession,  and  assuming  for  many 
years  to  instruct  the  nation.  By  the 
census  of  1860,  she  had  a  population  of 
708,708,  of  whom  402,406  were  slaves; 
and  Maryland,  numbering  687,049,  had 
87,189  slaves.  Now,  by  the  census  of 
1860,  South  Carolina  had  45  journals 
and  periodicals,  and  her  annual  circula- 
tion was  8,654,840  copies.  Tiie  circula- 
tion therefore  of  Massachusetts  exceed- 
ed that  of  South  Carolina  more  than 
ninety-eight  millions  of  copies,  while 
Maryland  exceeded  South  Carolina  more 
than  seventeen  millions  of  copies.  So 
much  for  South  Carolina  as  a  great  po- 
litical teacher.  As  to  schools  in  1850 : 
South  Carolina  .had  724  public  scbodfl^ 
789  teachess,  17,888  pupils.    Massadiu- 
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aetta,  then,  had  158,687  more  pnpila  at 
public  schools  than  Booth  Oarolina,  and 
Ifaryland  15,416  more  pupils  at  public 
schools  than  South  Oarolina. 

The  press  of  Massachusetts,  we  have 
teen,  circulated  in  1860  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  two  millions  of  copies, 
equal  to  279,454  per  day,  including 
journals  and  periodicals,  each  read,  on 
an  average,  by  at  least  two  persons. 
This  is  independent  of  ]}Ooks  and 
pamphlets,  and  of  the  very  large  circu* 
lation  of  papers  from  other  States  and 
fh>m  Europe.  What  a  flood  of  light  is 
thus  shed  daily  and  hourly  upon  the 
people  of  Massachusetts!  This  intel- 
lectual effulgence  radiates  by  day  and 
night  It  is  the  sun  in  its  meridian 
splendor,  and  the  stars  in  an  ever  un- 
clouded firmament.  It  has  a  centre 
and  a  circumference,  but  knows  no 
darimess.  Ignorance  vanishes  before 
it;  wealth  follows  in  its  tridn;  labor 
r^oices  in  its  association,  and  flnds  its 
products  more  than  doubled;  freedom 
hails  its  presence,  and  religion  gives  it  a 
oordial  welcome ;  churches,  schools,  aca- 
demies, colleges,  and  universities  ac- 
knowledge its  mighty  influence.  Science 
penetrates  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
unfolds  each  new  discovery  for  the  ben- 
efit of  man.  Goal,  the  offspring  of  the 
sun,  develops  its  latent  energy,  and  wa- 
ter contributes  its  untiring  hydraulic 
power.  Machinery  takes  more  and 
more  the  place  of  nerves  and  muscles, 
cheapens  clothing  and  subsistence  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  opens 
new  fields  of  industry,  and  more  profit- 
able employment  for  labor.  Steam  and 
lightning  become  the  slave  of  man.  He 
performs  the  journey  of  a  day  in  an 
hour,  and  converses  in  minutes  around 
the  globe.  The  strength  of  man  may 
not  have  been  much  increased,  but  his 
power  is  augmented  a  thousand-fold. 
His  life  may  not  have  been  materially 
lengthened,  but,  in  the  march  of  knowl- 
edge, a  year  now  is  as  a  century,  compar- 
ed with  man's  progress  in  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  eterujal  advance 
toward  omniscience  goes  on^  but  is  like 


that  of  the  infinite  approach  of  the 
asymptote,  which  never  reaches  the  hy- 
perbolic curve.  The  onward  march  of 
science  is  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  so  that 
in  time,  the  intellectual  progress  of  a 
day  in  the  fhture,  must  exceed  that  of  a 
century  in  the  past.  Knowledge  is  en- 
throned as  a  king,  and  grand  truths  and 
new  ideas  are  his  ministers.  Science 
takes  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
as  a  base  line  and  unit  of  measure- 
ment, and  with  it  spans  infinity,  and 
triangulates  the  nebulous  systems  amid 
the  shadowy  verges  of  receding  space. 
Its  researches  are  cosmical  upon  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments minister  to  its  progress.  Sink  to 
the  lowest  mine,  or  fathom  the  Oceania 
depth,  or  climb  the  loftiest  mountains, 
or  career  through  the  heavens  on  silken 
wings,  and  it  is  there  also.  On-— on 
—on;  nearer — ^nearer — still  nearer  it 
moves  forever  and  forever,  with  accel- 
erated speed,  toward  the  infinite  eter- 
nal. Such  are  the  triumphs  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  he  who  diffuses  it  among  our 
race,  or  discovers  and  disseminates  new 
truths,  advances  man  nearer  to  his  Ore* 
ator.  He  exalts  the  whole  race;  he 
elevates  it  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
rdses  it  into  higher  and  still  higher 
spheres. 

It  is  science  that  marks  the  speed  of 
sound  and  light  and  lightning,  calculates 
the  eclipses,  catalogues  the  stars,  maps 
the  heavens,  and  follows,  for  centuries 
of  the  past  and  the  future,  the  comet^s 
course.  It  explores  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms.  With  ge- 
ology, it  notes  the  earthquake  upheaval 
of  mountains,  and,  with  mineralogy,  the 
laws  of  crystallization.  With  chemistry, 
it  analyzes,  decomposes,  and  compounds 
the  elements.  If,  like  Ganute,  it  cannot 
arrest  the  tidal  wave,  it  is  subjecting  it 
to  laws  and  formulas.  Taking  the  sun- 
beam for  its  pencil,  it  pictures  man's 
own  image,  and  the  scenery  of  the  earth 
and  the  heavens.  Has  science  any 
limits  or  horizon?  Gan  it  ever  pene- 
trate the  soul  of  man,  and  reveal  the 
mystery  of  his  existence  and  desMny?  It 
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is  oertainlj  expbriog  the  fiMsts  of  sooiol- 
ogy,  arraDging  and  generalising  them, 
and  deducing  laws.  It  regards  man  in 
his  social  relations,  in  families,  tribe^ 
and  governments,  savage,  semibarbar- 
ons,  and  civilized ;  beginning  with  the 
most  simple,  advancing  to  the  chiefs  the 
patriarch,  the  long,  the  feudal  military, 
the  regal  aristocratic,  the  pore  democracy 
by  popular  assemblages,  as  in  Athens 
and  the  school  towns  of  Massachusetts^ 
rising  higher  to  the  central  representi^ 
tive,  and  to  the  highest,  although  neces- 
sarily more  complex,  the  federal  con- 
stitutional representative^  carrying  out 
the  organic  division,  and  the  subdivi- 
sion of  legislative  and  administrative 
action— regarding  the  state,  the  nation- 
al, and  international  policy,  and,  in  the 
li^>se  of  centuries,  the  confederacy,  fu- 
sion, and  unification  of  nations.  The 
constitution  of  empires,  with  the  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  ftmctions, 
furnish  some  of  the  elements  of  so- 
ciology. But  we  must  take  the  history 
of  man,  past,  present,  and  future,  note 
and  arrange  and  generalize  the  facts, 
and  thence  deduce  laws  and  formulas. 
Sociology  is  not  a  mere  accidental  and 
disconnected  series  of  facts,  but  it  has 
laws,  although  far  less  known  than  those 
appertaining  to  the  physical  sciences. 
The  work  is  commenced,  and  progresses 
here  and  in  Europe.  But,  at  this  mo- 
ment, at  least  in  administrative  action, 
Massachusetts  is  ahead  of  all  the  world 
in  the  science  of  sociology. 

Man,  elevated  by  knowledge  in  the 
scale  of  being,  controls  the  forces  of 
nature  with  greater  power  and  grander 
results,  and  accumulates  wealth  more 
rapidly.  The  educated  free  labor  of 
Massachusetts,  we  have  seen,  triples 
the  products  of  toil,  per  capitck^  as  com- 
pared with  Maryland,  and  quintuples 
them  (as  the  census  shows)  compared 
with  South  Oarolina.  One  day's  labor 
of  a  man  in  Mastochusetts  is  equal  to 
three  in  Maryland,  and  five  in  South 
Carolina.  So,  if  we  take  our  savage 
tribes,  with  their  huts  and  tents,  their 
mde  agriculture,  their  furs,  theur  few  and 


rimple  houaehold  manuftoturesi  thdr 
hunting  and  fishing,  the  average  prod- 
uct of  their  annual  labor,  at  four  oents 
a  day  each,  would  be  $14.60  a  year,  or 
more  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  South 
Carolina  (56.91).  So  that  Massachu- 
setts, in  material  progress,  is  farther  in 
advance  of  South  Carolina  than  that 
State  is  of  the  savage  Indians.  Thus, 
we  have  the  successive  steps  and  gradar 
tions  of  man :  Massachusetts,  with  free 
labor  and  free  schools,  having  reached 
the  highest  point  of  dvilization ;  South 
Carolina,  with  slavery  and  ignorance  (ex- 
cept.the  few),  in  a  semi-barbarous  stage ; 
and  the  lowest  savage  condition,  called 
barbarous,  but  nearer  to  South  Carolina 
than  that  State  to  Massachusetts. 

Slavery,  then,  the  census  proves,  is 
hostile  to  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
population,  to  science,  literature,  and 
education,  to  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, to  books  and  libraries,  to 
churches  and  religion,  to  the  press,  and 
therefore  to  free  government;  hostile 
to  the  poor,  keeping  tbem  in  want  and 
ignorance ;  hostile  to  labor,  reducing 
it  to  servitude,  and  decreasing  two 
thirds  the  value  of  its  products;  hostile 
to  morals,  repudiating  among  slaves  the 
marital  and  parental  condition,  dassify- 
ing  them  by  law  as  chattels,  darkening 
the  immortal  soul,  and  making  it  a 
<^me  to  teach  millions  of  human  beings 
to  read  or  write.  And  shall  labor  and 
education,  literature  and  science,  reli- 
gion and  the  press,  sustain  an  institu- 
tion which  is  their  deadly  foe  ? 

But  slavery  is  the  enemy  qf/ree  gov- 
ernment. It  has  commenced  and  now 
wages  an  unholy  war  against  this 
Union,  and  thus  assails  the  liberty  of 
our  country  and  of  mankind.  It  has 
framed  a  government  based  on  the 
eternity  of  chattel  slavery,  and  demands 
in  its  name  to  nde  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Union.  It  seeks  to  sever  th&iakes 
fh>m  the  gulf^  and  the  mighty  Misns- 
sippi  and  its  vast  arterial  tributary  sys- 
tem. It  asks  to  be  let  alone  in  the  com- 
mission of  all  these  heaven-daring 
crimes.    In  the  name  of  my  bleeding 
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eoxmtry,  of  the  millions  whom  it  has 
doomed  to  death,  or  wounds,  or  chains, 
or  misery ;  in  the  name  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  it  has  made,  whose  hitter 
tears  and  agonizing  sighs  now  fill  onr 
land  with  sorrow ;  in  the  name  of  the 
ft'ee  and  hlessed  government  it  seeks 
to  overthrow,  and  the  glorions  Union  it 
strives  to  dissolve ;  in  the  name  of  God 


and  man,  of  religion  and  liherty,  the 
world  arraigns  the  criminal  at  the  bar 
of  jnstioe.  Now  is  the  day  of  trial :  hu- 
manity hopes  and  fears,  mankind  await 
the  verdict.  It  is  rendered :  Guilty  u^on 
every  charge  of  the  indictment;  and 
heaven  records  the  righteons  sentence 
— Slavery  mttst  diCj  that  the  Union  and 
liberty  may  lite  foreur  I 


SOMETHING  WE  HAVE  TO  THINK  OF,  AND  TO  DO. 


The  President's  order  for  a  drafts 
aside  from  its  immediate  purpose — has 
an  important  hearing  in  a  more  general 
view  on  the  education  of  the  public 
mind.  It  is  an  impressive  enforcement 
of  the  great  principle  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  nation  owes  military 
service  to  his  country  as  sacredly  as  he 
owes  obedience  to  his  God.  This  is  a 
principle  which  probably  few  persons 
will  hesitate  to  admit  when  plainly 
0(Mifjronted  with  it.  But  the  conviction 
of  it  has  slumbered  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  during  the  long  years  of  peace 
we  have  eigoyed.  There  has  been  al- 
most nothing  to  remind  us  of  it  for  fifty 
years  past.  The  draft  is  an  emphatic 
proclamation  of  it.  It  brings  it  home 
to  the  con^ience  of  the  nation;  and 
thousands,  who  might  otherwise  have 
scarcely  thought  of  it,  will  be  led  to  rec- 
ognize and  to  feel  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  go  fur- 
ther— that  the  quickened  sense  of  obli- 
gation will  make  us  consider  what  we 
must  do  to  make  the  discharge  of  it  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  nation ;  that 
we  shall  learn  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
which  the  present  Struggle  enforces  on 
nSy  and  see  to  it,  that  in  the  future, 
by  better  military  organization  and  in- 
straction,  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
VOL.  n.  42 


country  are  rendered  more  capable  of 
effective  military  service  at  a  moment's 
call. 

Our  military  system,  and  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  people  under  it,  goes  indeed 
upon  this  principle  of  the  obligation  of 
military  service  by  every  able-bodied 
citizen — and  so  is  a  constant  testimony 
to  it ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  has  done 
comparatively  little  toward  cherishing 
the  military  spirit,  cultivating  the  mili- 
tary virtues,  and  securing  an  efifective 
military  force,  ready  at  any  moment  for 
active  service  in  the  field.  Dreading 
nothing  from  foreign  nations  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean,  counting  on  the  ob- 
vious policy  of  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  to  keep  the  peace  with  us,  and 
never  dreaming  of  such  a  rebellion  as 
has  broken  out  in  our  midst — we  have 
not  only  neglected  but  discountenanced 
the  cultivation  of  the  military  spirit. 
Our  men  of  education  and  hi^  social 
position,  instead  of  contributing  to  make 
the  militia  system  respectable  by  the 
personal  performance  of  military  duty, 
and  by  using  all  their  infiuenoe  to  give 
a  high  tone  to  the  service,  have  evaded 
its  requirements  on  themselves,  and 
done  all  they  could  to  sink  it  into  dis- 
regard and  contempt :  a  dereliction  of 
duty  as  unwise  as  wrong. 
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It  is  a  miserable  thing  for  a  oountry 
to  liave  to  get  readj  for  war  when  war 
is  forced  npon  it.  This  was  the  case 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  We 
were  not  ready  for  it  There  was  in- 
deed no  }aok  of  men.  Hnndreds  of 
thousands  responded  to  their  conntry^s 
call ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  carried  away  with  the  delusion 
that  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  are 
soldiers,  and  that  massing  them  in  great 
nnmbers  makes  them  a  great  army. 
Wise  men — men  of  military  judgment 
and  experience — ^knew  better.  Bat 
the  popular  clamor  for  onward  offensive 
operations  prevailed;  with  disastrous 
result  in  the  first  instance.  Not  on  the 
whole  perhaps  to  be  regretted.  It  did 
what  nothing  else  could  have  done— it 
dispelled  the  popular  delusion.  It  did 
something  toward  teaching  the  nation  a 
lesson  indispensably  necessary  to  be 
learned — that  a  million  men  with  arms 
in  their  hands  without  discipline,  are 
nothing  but  an  armed  mob,  and  that  the 
discipline  which  alone  makes  an  effec- 
tive army,  implies  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  gotten  in  company  trainings  and 
regimental  parades  under  our  old  militia 
system. 

Discipline  —  discipline  —  discipline  ; 
these  are  the  first,  second,  and  third 
requisites  to  make  men  into  soldiers. 
With  it  the  poorest  materials  can  be 
made  effective.  Napoleon  made  good 
soldiers  of  the  Italian  lasaroni— and  a 
poorer  material  can  scarcely  well  be 
conceived.  It  is  Napoleon  that  said: 
^discipline  is  the  first  requisite  for  a 
soldier  —  bravery  is  only  secondary.' 
Indeed  the  more  there  is  of  bravery  in 
an  army  composed  of  such  men  as  the 
New  England  States  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  send  to  the  war — 
*  reasoning  bayonets,*  as  Napoleon  called 
them,  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  men 
with  heads  on  their  shoulders,  and  heads 
that  have  the  habit  of  doing  their  own 
thinking— the  more  there  is  of  bravery 
in  such  a  soldiery,  the  greater  the  need 
of  discipline.  Not  only  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  arms^  but  a  habit  of 


Implicit  obedience  is  indispensable  to 
make  good  soldiers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  this  war  is 
destined  to  make  us  a  more  military 
people  than  we  have  been  b^ore.  And 
good  reason  we  should  be.  In  the  first 
place,  because  the  preval^ce  of  a  high- 
er military  tone  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  more  effective  military  force  are 
indispensable  for  tlie  national  security 
and  defence.  Until  the  millenniam 
comes  we  shall  always  be  liable  to  for- 
eign invasions  or  internal  rebelUon.  In 
either  case  there  is  nothing  before  us 
but  to  fight,  and  nothing  but  successfol 
fighting  can  save  us.  But  how  can  we 
fight  successfully  if  we  have  only  raw 
recruits  or  an  ill-trained  militia,  and 
officers  better  skilled  to  handle  the 
yard  stick  than  the  sword,  to  marshal 
a  column  of  figures  than  a  body  of  ment 
In  the  next  place,  because  the  military 
virtues— courage,  fortitude,  endurance, 
subordination,  and  obedience ;  the  mili- 
tary habits — promptitude,  vigilance,  or- 
der, attention  to  details ;  and  the  physi- 
cal developments — ^health,  strength,  and 
heightened  muscular  activity,  which 
come  from  military  discipline — all  these 
are  no  less  valuable  as  elements  of  the 
morale  or  general  character  of  a  nation 
than  indispensable,  in  a  merely  military 
view,  to  a  nation^s  security  and  success 
inarms. 

To  form  a  disciplined  army  was  the 
first  thing  we  had  to  do  when  the  re- 
bellion broke  out.  It  was  a  great  pity, 
and  a  sad  necessity  to  have  to  begin  to 
do  it  then.  We  have  paid  dearly  for 
our  folly  and  neglect.  If  we  had  been 
as  well  prepared  for  war  as  the  Swiss 
always  are,  it  would  have  saved  us  mil- 
lions of  treasure,  and  many  score  thou- 
sands of  lives.  Let  us  at  least  now  not 
&il  to  learn  the  lesson  of  wisdom  for 
our  future  guidance  which  the  past 
forces  upon  us.  Let  us  look  out  for 
having  a  good  military  organization— a 
permanent  system  that  shall  give  us 
hereafter  not  the  show  only  but  the 
reality  of  an  effective  fwce ;  not  muster 
rdls  of  names  of  companies,  regiments, 
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brfgadea,  but  well*di8ciplined  citizen 
soldiers,  with  good  officers  able  to  han- 
dle and  lead  them.  This  is  something 
that  can  be  done — something  that  ought 
to  be  done. 

It  is  a  matter  for  consideration  what 
is  the  military  system  that  will  best 
keep  ns  ready  for  war  if  war  be  forced 
upon  ns,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
least  detriment  or  danger  to  the  people 
or  the  Government.  Is  it  a  large  regu- 
lar force,  a  standing  army,  adequate  to 
the  defence  of  the  country  always  on 
foot  and  in  the  pay  of  the  General  Gtoy- 
emment?  I  think  not  The  number 
of  regular  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
Union  doubtless  will  and  should  be  con- 
siderably increased.  But  to  keep  a 
large  standing  army,  as  many  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  do,  is  what  I 
hope  we  shall  never  come  to.  I  do  not 
so  much  object  to  the  great  expense  of 
it — for  that  is  not  worth  consideration 
if  it  be  the  only  or  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 
But  it  is  foreign  to  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  involves  dangers 
to  our  liberties.  Human  nature  is  hu- 
man nature — and  is  pretty  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be.  What  history  has  recorded 
more  than  once,  it  may  have  to  record 
again. 

Bhall  we  then  adhere  to  our  present 
militia  system  ?  Not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
without  very  great  modifications,  addi- 
tions, and  improvements.  If  we  do,  we 
•hall  show  ourselves  as  incapable  of 
learning  by  our  own  experience  as  by 
the  wisdom  of  history.  At  the  same 
time,  our  militia  organization  furnishes 
the  basis  of  a  military  system  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  fully 
adequate  to  our  national  defence,  and 
one  that  will  save  us  from  the  expense 
and  dangers  of  a  standing  army  large 
enough  for  the  need  of  the  country  in 
a  time  of  war. 

In  reorganizing  our  military  system 
on  this  basis,  I  would  go  to  Switzerland 
for  suggestions  and  guidance.  The 
Swiss  system,  with  certain  changes  and 
with  some  features  adopted  from  the 


English,  is  the  one  most  fitted  for  our 
country.  In  Switzerland  the  motto  is : 
'  No  r^ular  army,  but  every  citizen  a 
soldier.'  This  motto  lies  at  the  basis  of 
their  system.  But  then  the  system 
makes  every  citizen  really  a  soldier.  It 
is  a  system  that  has  shown  itself  ade- 
quate and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  foreign 
foes  and  internal  rebellion.  Not  their 
mountains  merely,  but  their  hearts  and 
arms— and  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
their  neighbors  what  those  hearts  and 
arms  were  capable  of— have  preserved 
their  independence.  And  as  to  internal 
safety,  let  any  one  read  the  story  of  the 
rebellion  of  1847,  when  under  Jesuit  in- 
fiuence  seven  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
formed  a  secession  league  (Sondet-BunS)^ 
and  rose  in  arms.  Immediately  an 
army  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  from  the  loyal  cantons  was  in 
the  field,  summoned  from  their  ordinary 
callings,  and  in  seventeen  days  the 
whole  struggle  was  over,  despite  the 
strong  force  and  almost  impregnable 
position  of  the  rebels,  and  despite  the 
menaces  of  Austria  and  her  offers  of 
help  to  the  insurgents.  In  seventeen 
days  their  citadels  were  taken,  the  trai- 
tors^ league  broken,  and  the  loyal  army 
(all  but  nine  thousand  men  left  to  see  to 
the  expulsion  of  tlie  Jesuit  conspirators 
and  the  restoration  of  order)  disbanded 
to  seek  their  homes  and  renew  their  or- 
dinary occupations. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of .  such  a  system  as  we  should 
adopt,  but  confine  myself  to  such  obser- 
vations as  every  man  of  general  intelli- 
gence, moderately  acquainted  with  mil- 
itary history,  is  competent  to  appre- 
ciate. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  importance  of  a  good  sys- 
tem for  the  enrolment  of  the  rank  and 
file,  with  effective  provisions  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  instruction  and  drill 
every  year. 

The  next  thing,  and  which  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  is  the  adoption  of  a 
system  that  shall  secure  the  formation 
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of  proper  officers.  Dividing  each  State 
in  the  Union  into  a  proper  number  of 
military  districts,  there  should  be  in 
every  district  a  perfect  organization  of 
officers,  staff,  brigade,  regimental,  and 
line— what  the  French  call  cadres^  the 
nucleus  or  skeleton  of  brigades  and  regi- 
ments— with  special  provision  for  their 
thorough  and  effective  instruction  and 
^scipline  in  all  their  respective  duties. 
This  was  a  great  point  in  the  policy  of 
Kapoleon.  *When  a  nation,'  said  he, 
<  possesses  neither  eo^^res  nor  the  prin- 
ciples of  military  organization,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  organize  an  array.* 
Attaching  the  rank  and  file  to  these 
eadrea — whenever  and  as  often  as  there 
is  need — ^they  can  soon  be  made  good 
soldiers,  even  if  they  have  had  but  lit- 
tle training  before ;  and  there  is  no  way 
in  which  discipline  can  be  so  speedily 
and  effectively  instilled.  The  cadre  is 
not  only  the  frame,  joint,  or  articulation, 
but  the  system  of  veins  and  arteries  and 
nerves  of  an  army.  All  the  military 
systems  of  Europe  rest  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. To  prepare  officers  fit  to  be  or- 
ganized into  these  cadres^  they  have 
schools  for  special  instruction  —  the 
school  of  the  staff,  and  of  every  branch 
of  service— including  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  subsistence  and  movement  of 
armies. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  a  point  of  fundamental  importance. 
We  have  no  such  schools.  We  have 
nothing  but  West  Point,  and  that  is 
nothing  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
In  every  State  there  ought  to  be  schools 
to  prepare  officers  for  the  cadres — spe- 
cial schools  for  every  department  of 
military  science  and  art,  either  separate- 
ly or  united  in  one  comprehensive  insti- 
tution. The  rebels  have  been  wiser 
than  we  of  the  North.  For  twenty 
years  past,  looking  forward  to  this  day, 
the  conspirators  and  traitors  now  in 
arms  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
nation,  have  been  assiduously  training 
officers.  In  nearly  every  Southern  State 
they  have  had  one,  and  in  some  States 


more  than  one  special  military  school, 
founded  and  fostered  by  the  State — ^be- 
side introducing  more  or  lees  of  military 
drill  into  their  other  schools,  and  in 
every  way  cultivating  a  military  spirit 
among  the  people.  And  they  have 
reaped  the  advantage  of  having  at  the 
outset  of  the  contest  a  better  supfdy  of 
competent  officers  and  materials  for 
officers  than  we  had. 

But  not  only  should  there  be  such 
special  military  schools — one  in  every 
State,  but  there  should  also  be  institu- 
tions where  a  sufficient  number  of  young 
men  can  get  the  preliminary  education 
necessary  to  fit  them  to  enter  the  schools 
of  officers — an  education  which,  beside 
being  as  complete  and  thorou^^  a  liter- 
ary one  as  officers  ought  to  have,  should 
also  be  such  in  point  of  military  disd- 
pline  and  instruction  as  shall  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  building  themselves  up 
and  perfecting  themselves  as  officers  by 
subsequent  instruction  and  experience. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  establish 
institutions  exclusively  or  specially  for 
this  purpose.  The  end  might  be  at- 
tained, if  sufficient  amount  of  military 
instruction,  drill,  and  discipline  were 
added  to  the  present  course  of  educa- 
tion in  the  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges of  the  land.  This  perhaps  would 
be  the  best  way.  It  would  accomplish 
the  object  of  preparing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  young  men  to  enter  the  State 
schools  of  officers,  and  would  beside 
tend  to  diffuse  throughout  the  body  of 
the  educated  class  of  the  jjeople  some* 
thing  of  military  knowledge  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  military  virtues — to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  nation  in  any 
times,  but  especially  in  critical  emer- 
gencies demanding  great  and  heroic 
sacrifices. 

So  horrible  a  thing  is  war,  and  so 
dreadful  are  its  inevitable  miseries,  that 
there  is  at  first  thought  something 
shocking  to  many  persons,  in  the  idea 
of  making  military  instruction  a  part  of 
the  system  of  public  education — in  cul- 
tivating the  military  spirit,  and  training 
the  ohildreu  and  youth  oi  a  nation  to 
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soienoe  and. skill  in  the  arts  of  carnage. 
The  kind  and  gentle-hearted  find  little 
consolation  in  being  reminded  that  war 
is  one  of  God's  agencies.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  the  earthquake,  the 
pestilence,  the  tornado,  are  His  agencies. 
They  find  no  ^fficnlty  in  saying,  with 
WoBDSWOBTH,  in  regard  to  these : 
'  We  bow  our  hearts  before  Thee,  and  we  laud 
And  magnify  Thy  Name,  Almighty  Qod ! ' 

Yet  when  he  adds : 

'  Bat  Tby  most  dreaded  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Ib  man  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter — 
Yea,  Carnage  is  Tby  daughter/ 

they  shrink  from  the  thoaght  and  the 
image.  It  is  too  dreadful  for  ready 
aoquieacence. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  deeper  Tiew.  See  how  the 
hero  preacher,  the  saintly-hearted  Rob- 
XBT80X — as  pure  and  tender  a  spirit  as 
ever  breathed — puts  the  matter : 

'Take  away  honor  and  imagination  and 
poetry  from  war,  and  it  becomes  carnage. 
Doubtless.  And  take  away  public  spirit  and 
inrisible  principles  from  resistance  to  a  tax, 
and  Hampden  becomes  a  noisy  demagogue. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Carnage  is  terrible.  Death,  and 
human  features  obliterated  beneath  the  hoof 
of  the  war  horse,  and  reeking  hospitals,  and 
ruined  commerce,  and  violated  homes,  and 
broken  hearts—they  are  all  awful.  But  there 
is  something  worse  than  death.  Cowardice 
is  worse.  And  the  decay  of  enthusiasm  and 
manliness  is  worse.  And  it  is  worse  than 
death— i^e,  worse  than  a  hundred  thousand 
deaths— when  a  people  has  graTitated  down 
into  the  creed  that  the  wealth  of  nations  con- 
sists not  in  generous  hearts,  in  national  vir- 
tues, and  primitive  simplicity,  and  heroic  en- 
durance, and  preference  of  duty  to  life — not  in 
MSK,  but  in  silk  and  cotton,  and  something 
they  call  '  capital'  Peace  is  blessed— peace 
arising  out  of  charity.  But  peace  springing 
out  of  the  calculations  of  selfishness  is  not 


blessed.  If  the  price  to  be  paid  for  peace  is 
this,  that  wealth  accumulate  and  men  decay, 
better  far,  that  every  street  in  every  town  of 
our  country  should  run  blood.' 

Now  it  may  be  that  it  is  Qod's  pur- 
pose to  save  us  by  the  war  we  are  now 
engaged  in  from  such  a  '  gravitation ' — 
to  save  us  by  war  from  calamities  far 
worse  than  any  that  war  can  bring  upon 
us.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing 
we  must  all  admit,  that  horrible  as  war 
is,  and  dreadful  as  are  its  miseries,  no 
nation  is  fit  to  be  a  nation  that  will  not 
defend  itself  by  arms,  if  war  is  forced 
upon  it.  And  no  nation  is  safe,  or 
worthy  of  a  place  among  nations,  if  it  is 
not  prepared  to  maintain  its  existence 
against  invasion  from  without  or  rebel- 
lion from  within.  Beside,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war  is  one  of  the  best  securi- 
ties against  war. 

But  the  best,  the  only  sufiScient  foon- 
dation  for  this  preparation,  must  be  laid 
in  the  education  of  the  young — an  edu- 
cation not  exclusively  military  for  any, 
but  while  professionally  military  for  a 
sufSoient  number,  yet  as  to  the  rest, 
military  in  Just  and  due  proportion — an 
education  which,  as  Johk  Milton  says, 

*  fits  a  man  to  jierform  justly,  sSUfnUy, 
and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  of  war.* 

*  The  nation,'  says  Wordsworth,  in  the 
preface  to  one  of  his  grand  odes,  ^  the 
nation  would  err  grievously,  if  she  suf- 
fered the  abuse  which  other  states  have 
made  of  the  military  power,  to  prevent 
her  from  perceiving  that  no  people  ever 
was  or  can  be  independent,  fbee,  or  se- 
cure, much  less  great  in  any  sane  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  without  martial 
propensities  and  an  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion of  the  military  virtues.'        ^ 


THE    NOBLE    DEAD. 

*  Thobb  great  spirits,  that  went  down  like  suns 
And  left  upon  the  monntain-tops  of  death 
A  light  that  made  them  lovely.' 
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Cambridge  and  iU  Colleges. 


OAMBBIDOE  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 


I  LOTS  Oambridge,  and  most  write 
Tery  kindly  about  it.  For  in  the  first 
plaoe,  I  met  there  with  some  of  the  best 
men  I  have  ever  known.  And  second- 
ly, it  has  educated  some  very  noted 
geniuses  and  fine  poets.  I  do  not  enyy 
the  American  who  can  linger  in  its 
cloisters^  ramble  in  the  college  walks 
and  survey  the  colleges  themselves  with 
an  nnmoved  s|urit  Out  of  its  courts 
marched  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor;  Wordsworth,  (Coleridge, 
and  Byron  issued  from  it  but  the  other 
day,  for  what  are  a  few  years  in  the 
biography  of  genius  ?  '  And  was  it  not 
but  yesterday  that  Tennyson  wrote  his 
prize  poem  there?  It  was  hallowed 
ground  to  me,  worthy  of  not  unmixed 
reverence,  but  of  much  reverence  was 
it  WOTthy. 

I  went  straightway  to  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Whewell,  master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  he  received  me  very  cordially. 
His  works  are  well  known  in  America, 
and  I  knew  them,  and  directly  made 
oompMmentary  allusions  to  them,  which 
did  not  displease  him.  *Sir,  you  are 
wdeome,*  he  said,  pressing  my  hand. 
*  You  are  very  welcome,  sir.'  He  pro- 
ceeded to  talk  of  America,  and  spoke 
of  Edward  Everett,  and  his  visit  to 
Cambridge  in  1842,  and  of  the  speech 
he  made.  Everett  made  a  decidedly 
favorable  impression.  '  We  had  a  visit 
from  another  of  your  countrymen,  last 
year,'  said  Dr.  W.  '  Parker  of  Boston 
—Theodore  Parker.  A  man  of  genius, 
but  I  believe  a  rationalist  in  religion. 
He  saw  but  few  of  our  men,  and,  indeed, 
we  were  not  disposed  to  receive  him. 
It  would  have  created  a  scandaL  But 
he  is  a  very  clever  man.'  After  tea,  I 
repaired  with  the  Doctor  to  his  study* 
and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  him  about 
American  literature.  We  discussed  the 
merits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Irving, 
Cooper,  Ohanning,  Bancroft  and  Em- 
enon.    Of  the  last-mentioned  writer. 


he  said,  ^  He  is  not  like  Carlyle,  though 
the  newspaper  critics  are  constantly  as- 
sociating them  together*  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  his  opinitAS,  but  I  am 
refreshed  by  reading  him.  He  is  a 
strong  man,  sir,  and  your  country  will 
be  proud  of  him.  Amongst  our  youug 
men  here  his  opinions  are  making  great 
strides.  'Tis  the  vice  of  the  age.  Ger- 
many has  had  the  disease,  and  is  near 
recovery.  England  and  America  have 
caught  the  epidemic  But  pantheism, 
sir,  will  not  live,  though  here  and  at 
Oxford  the  students  are  reading  Hegel, 
Strauss,  Bruno-Bauer,  and  Fenerbach. 
At  Oxford,'  he  added, '  these  pernicious 
doctrines  are  demoralizing  the  univer- 
sity. Bhmco  White  and  J(^m  Steriing 
were  but  the  pioneers  of  a  large  par^ 
of  university  men,  who  are  preparing 
to  avow  their  disbelief  in  Christianity.' 
The  Doctor  was  right.  Francis  New- 
man, brother  of  the  Puseyite  Newman, 
who  seceded  to  the  Romish  Church,  and 
belongs  now  to  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip 
Neri,— Froude,  brother  of  the  deceased 
Puseyite  Froude, — ^Foxton,  an  ordained 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Travers,  another  priest  and  vicar,  have 
quitted  Oxford  and  the  Church,  and  pub- 
lished heretical  works,  or  are  preaching 
heretical  doctrines;  while,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force,  and  Dr.  Yaughan  of  Harrow,  the 
doctrines  of  the  German  theologists  have 
been  embraced  by  half  the  undergrado- 
ates  there. 

The  town  of  Cambridge  is  nninterest- 
ing.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dis- 
mal, nor  have  they  any  ancient  build- 
ings or  architectural  oddities,  except  the 
Round  Church,  to  arrest  the  stranger's 
attention,  as  Shrewsbury  and  Chester 
have.  The  surrounding  country  is  level 
as  a  prairie,  broken  only  toward  the 
southeast,  by  the  ridiculous  dnstheaps 
called  the  Gog-Magog  Hills.  These  hills 
belong  to  the  cariosities  of  Cambridge, 
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and  are  aa.  famous  in  uniyenity  annals 
as  the  ooUegea  themselves.  Robert 
Hale  soaroeljr  Joked  when  he  said  to  a 
fHetid  who  yisited  him  during  his  reri- 
dence  at  Oambridge,  and  who  asked 
him  for  these  hills,  '  When  that  man 
yonder  mores  out  of  the  way,  yon  will 
see  them.'  They  are  fonr  miles  from 
the  town,  and  on  the  estate  of  tlie  Gk>- 
dolphin  family,  of  which  the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney Godolphin  Osborne,  the  8.  G.  O.  of 
the  London  TVmei  newspaper,  is  the 
present  representative. 

I  was  gready  disppointed  with  the 
0am.  It  is  a  narrow,  muddy  stream, 
varying  in  depth  from  five  to  twenty 
feet.  There  is  a  deep  pool  near  the 
village  of  Grantohester,  two  miles  fk'om 
the  town,  in  which  Byron  used  to  bathe, 
and  which  bears  his  name.  I  would 
have  the  stranger  that  visits  Oambridge 
go  to  see  Grantohester  churchyard.  It 
is  reached  by  a  pleasant  walk  across 
fidds,  and  is  really  a  beautiful  spot. 
Many  students  who  have  died  at  college 
are  buried  here.  Another  walk  of  three 
miles  along  the  old  coach  road,  leading 
to  Oxford,  will  bring  him  to  Ihe  Mad- 
ingley,  with  its  park  and  mansion,  the 
aeat  of  the  Gotten  family.  Before  he 
leaves  this  part  of  the  country  he  should 
also  visit  Ely,  distant  twelve  miles^  and 
see  the  venerable  cathedral. 

Tliere  are  seventeen  colleges  and  halls 
at  Oambridge.  The  halls  e^joy  equal 
privileges  with  the  colleges,  which  is 
Bot  the  case  at  Oxford.  The  colleges 
are :  Trinity,  St  John's,  King's,  Queen's, 
Jesus,  Oorpus  Ohristi  Gains  (pro- 
nounced J^<),  Sydney-Sussex,  Magda- 
lene (pronounced  MafMerC)^  Ohrist's, 
Pembroke,  Emmanuel,  St.  Peter's  and 
Downing.  The  halls  are:  Trinity,  Oath- 
erine,  and  Glare.  Bacon,  Newton,  By- 
ron, Tennyson,  and  Macaulay  were  of 
Trinity  Oollege ;  Milton  was  of  Ohrist's, 
Gray  of  Pembroke,  Wordsworth  of  St. 
John's,  and  Ooleridge  of  Jesus.  There 
is  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Byron  current 
in  the  university,  which  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  print.  The 
tool  of  the  library  of  Trini^  Oollege  is 


surmoonted  by  three  figures  in  stone, 
representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Oharity. 
These  figures  are  accessible  only  f^om 
the  window  of  a  particular  room  in 
Keville's  Oourt,  which  was  occupied  by 
Byron  during  his  residence  at  college. 
The  adventurer  after  getting  out  of  this 
window  has  to  climb  a  perpendicular 
wall,  sustaining  himself  by  a  frail  leaden 
spout  He  has  then  to  traverse  the 
sloping  roof  of  a  long  range  of  buildings, 
by  moving  careftilly  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being 
precipitated  fifty  feet  into  the  court  be- 
neath. When  the  library  is  gained,  a 
stone  parapet  has  to  be  crossed,  a  bare 
glance  at  which  sends  a  thrill  through 
the  spectator  who  surveys  it  from  be- 
low. This  feat  Byron  performed  one 
Sunday  morning,  while  the  heads  of  the 
dons  and  dignitaries  were  yet  buried  in 
their  pillows,  *fbll  of  the  foolishest 
dreams.'  He  had  abstracted  three  sur- 
plices fh>m  the  college  chapel,  which 
he  bore  with  him  along  the  dangerous 
route  I  have  described.  When  the  bell, 
at  eight  o'clock,  rung  out  its  deep-toned 
summons  to  the  usual  morning  devo- 
tions, and  the  fellows  and  undergradu- 
ates hurried  on  their  way  to  the  chapel, 
they  were  startled  to  behold  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Oharity  clad  in  surplices 
which  reached  in  snowy  folds  to  their 
feet,  while  their  heads  were  surmount- 
ed, helmet-wise,  with  bedchamber 
waterewers.  An  inquiry  was  institut- 
ed by  the  indignant  college  authorities. 
A  few  select  friends  knew,  and  the  rest 
of  the  college  guessed,  that  Byron  was 
the  author  of  the  outrage,  but  it  was 
never  brought  home  to  him.  No  un- 
dergraduate beholds  these  statues  now 
without  a  hearty  laugh. 

When  I  was  at  Oambridge,  the  poet's 
statue  by  Thorwaldsen  had  just  been 
rescued  fh>m  the  cellar  of  the  London 
custom  house,  where  it  had  lain  for 
years  amongst  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  be- 
cause the  bigots  of  Westminster  Abbey 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  erected  in  the 
Poet's  Oomer  of  that  edifice.  Dr.  Whe* 
well,  much  to  his  honor,  though  he  is 
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no  admirer  of  Bjron^s  poetry,  procnred 
it  for  the  library  of  the  college,  where 
the  poet  was  edaoated. 

Many  college  anecdotes  are  related 
of  Ck>leridge  in  Gilman's  nnfinisbed  life 
of  him.  (When  will  it  be  finished?) 
These,  though  they  are  not  mnch  known 
in  this  country,  I  shall  not  repeat ;  bnt 
there  is  one  current  at  Oambridge  which 
has  never  yet  been  published,  from  def< 
erence  to  the  feelings  of  the  descendants 
of  a  vain,  but  otherwise  worthy  man« 

Dr. ,  the  master  of OoUege,  it 

was  known,  aspired  to  a  bishopric,  bnt 
for  a  long  time  he  had  been  disappoint- 
ed, though  he  had  assiduously  paid 
court  to  the  Tory  ministry,  and  inti- 
mated, in  various  ways,  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  pronounce  the  nolo 
epi9coparL  Was  not  Dr.  Mansell,  the 
master  of  Trinity,  bishop  of  Bristol? 
Watson,  bishop  of  liandaff,  the  apolo- 
gist for  the  Bible,  never  strove  harder 
for  the  archbishopric  of  York  than  did 
Dr.  -^  to  get  appointed  bishop  of  any 
see  that  might  fall  vacant.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  see  of  Durham,  the 
richest  in  all  England,  worth  at  that 
time,  $400,000  a  year,  did  fall  vacant, 
and  Coleridge,  with  borrowed  money, 
posted  up  to  London.  In  two  days  the 
master  received  a  letter,  offering  him 
the  bishopric— it  was  a  private,  friendly 
letter  fix)m  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
—on  condition  that  he  would  support 
the  ministry  in  more  liberal  measures 
than  they  had  yet  resorted  to.  He  as- 
sembled his  friends,  and  communicated 
the  happy  tidings.  The  next  mail  con- 
veyed to  the  Prime  Minister  his  grateful 
acceptance  of  the  dignity.  He  was  lib- 
eral at  heart,  and  had  always  been  so. 
His  vote  would  be  always  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  minister  and  his  party 
whether  in  or  out  of  office.  The  pleas- 
ing illusion  was  soon  dissipated,  and  Dr. 

never   held  up  his  head  again. 

Coleridge  wrote  the  Prime  Minister's 
private  and  friendly  letter. 

I  gathered  anecdotes  of  Bulwer,  Ma- 
oaulay,  and  Tennyson,  that  are  perhaps 
not  worth  the  telling.    Bulwer  was  of 


Trinity  HalL  He  wentoneday  tobatiiB 
in  the  Cam  at  Grontdiester,  and  was 
robbed  of  his  dothes.  Befrare  he  eoold 
emerge  from  the  water,  the  future  dandy 
author  of  Pelham  had  to  borrow  a  sok 
of  corduroys  from  a  rustic  He  crept 
down  by^anes  till  he  reached* Ids 
rooms,  but  a  friend  met  him,  who  teased 
him  into  an  explanation,  and  afterward 
spread  the  story.  He  was  noted  at 
Cambridge  for  his  foppishness,  and  for 
wearing  scented  kid  gloves.  Tennyson 
was  manly  there,  and  gentlemanly,  as 
he  always  is.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  him  hereafter. 

Connop  Tbirlwall,  the  present  bishop 
of  St  David's,  one  of  the  trandators  of 
Niebuhr's  *  History  of  Rome,'  and  ai^faor 
of  the  best  history  of  Qreece  that  had 
appeared  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Grote's  magnificent  work,  used  to  say 
of  the  fellows  of  Trinity,  when  he  was 
tutor  of  that  college,  that  they  were 
the  wittiest  companions  when  drunk, 
that  he  had  ever  met  with.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  thirty  years  ago,  they  used  to 
drink  to  excess,  and  the  OombinatioB 
Boom  wlis  the  scene  of  numerous  de- 
bauches that  would  have  discredited  a 
common  taveni.  Everybody  has  heard 
of  Professor  Person's  reputation  in  this 
way.  He  was  a  famous  compounder  of 
whiskey  toddy,  and  under  its  influence 
scattered  puns  and  witticisms  in  the 
purest  attic  Qreek.  Since  his  day,  the 
drinking  custom  is  abated,  and  even  Dr. 
Thirlwall  would  find  in  the  present  f^ 
lows  of  Trinity  College  a  race  of  men 
altogether  unlike  those  who  frequented 
the  Combination  Room,  and  called  for 
their  third  bottle,  in  his  time. 

I  was  at  much  pains  to  acquire  oor-» 
rect  information  respecting  the  system 
of  education  pursued  in  the  univerBity; 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  I  found,  has 
but  a  small  chance  of  receiving  classied 
instruction  in  En^^d.  At  Oambridge 
the  sizars,  and  at  Oxford  the  serviton^ 
form  the  lowest  grade  of  students.  For- 
merly menial  tasks  were  imposed  npon 
them,  and  amongst  other  duties,  tiu^y  had 
to  wait  upon  the  &Uowa<^  their  ooQ^^ei 
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at  the  diimer  table— to  bear  the  dishes 
and  fill  the  goblets.  This  cnstom  has  loog 
since  been  disoontiDned ;  nor  are  the  si- 
cars  of  Trinity  and  St.  John^s  any  kmger 
distiDgaished  from  the  great  body  of  the 
students  by  any  external  mark  of  in- 
feriority. At  the  small  colleges,  however, 
they  wear  different  gowns,  and  are  rec- 
ognized without  difficalty  in  the  street. 
Of  coarse,  in  aristocratic  Eng^d  they 
are  shnnned  by  the  richer  students. 
Their  expenses  for  the  first  year  of  their 
college  residence  ought  not  to  be  over 
$800,  and  are  frequently  kept  below 
$200  by  the  prudence  of  the  indiyidual. 
If,  at  Uie  first  annual  examination  of  the 
college  they  obtain  a  place  in  either  the 
first,  second,  or  third  classes,  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  assistance  from  tiie 
college  funds.  Bo  privileged,  they  pay 
no  rent  for  their  rooms,  and  their  com- 
mons, or  food,  is  furnished  to  them  free 
of  expense.  They  are,  however,  made 
to  feel  the  humiliation  of  their  position. 
They  dine  off  the  remnant  dishes  of  the 
fellows'  table,  after  the  latter  have 
risen.  There  is  certfunly  no  lack  of 
provisions,  which  are  of  a  luxurious 
quality,  and  are  cooked  in  the  best  style. 
The  head  cook  of  Trinity  Oollege  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year,  and 
has  about  thirty  assistants. 

The  educational  system  pursued  at 
Cambridge  is  open,  I  think,  to  one  very 
grave  objection.  Unless  the  student  is 
tolerably  wealthy,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
advantages  which  his  richer  companions 
er\joy.  The  brief  lectures— of  one  bourns 
duration  only — delivered  daOy  by  the 
edlege  tutors  to  a  crowd  of  undergrad- 
uates, are  ill  calculated  to  benefit  the 
*  striving  individual  student.  As  far  as 
the  college  is  concerned,  the  youth  is 
left  to  himself.  If  he  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  a  private  tutor,  his  attain- 
ments are  due  to  solitary  application, 
and  he  is  self  taught  within  the  very 
walls  of  a  college.  The  private  tutors 
reap  a  rich  harvest  from  this  careless 
system.  They  are  usually  members  of 
the  university  who  have  recently  tak^i 
th^  first  degree,  and  prefer  the  large 


recompense  of  tuition  to  the  miserable 
stipend  of  a  curacy.  To  each  of  their  pu- 
pils—and a  popdar  private  tutor  has 
usually  eight  or  ten — ^they  devote  one 
hour  daily,  and  tiieir  charge  is  $70  for 
the  term.  As  a  term  sometimes  expires 
at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  they  receive 
about  $2  an  hour.  This  sum  is  beyond 
the  poor  scholar^s  means,  and  he  has  to 
run  an  unequal  race  at  the  examinations 
"Mth  his  more  fortunate  competitor. 

If  appearances  are  to  be  trusted,  the 
Trinity  undergraduates  are  not  untiring 
students.  They  seem  to  pass  their  days 
and  nights  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
The  great  evil  of  the  English  universi- 
ties is  the  credit  system,  and  though  Br, 
Whewell  endeavored  to  show  me  that 
it  was  thoroughly  discountenanced  by 
the  college  authorities,  he  did  not  suo- 
ceed  in  convincing  me  that  they  were 
dealing  properly  with  the  diflSculty.  A 
student,  in  defiance  of  all  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  his  intercourse  with 
the  tradesmen  of  the  town,  may  con- 
tract debts  to  almost  any  amount.  It  is 
notorious  that  parents  are  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin  every  year  by  their 
sons*  misconduct  at  college,  unless  they 
choose  to  contest  the  demands  of  the 
tradesmen  in  a  court  of  law,  by  pleading 
the  infancy  of  the  debtor  when  he  has 
not  attamed  his  m^ority.  The  college 
regulations  demand  that  every  trades- 
man licensed  by  the  university — and 
with  none  other  is  the  student  author- 
ized to  deal — shall  send  to  the  tutor,  at 
the  expiration  of  each  term,  the  biUs  of 
the  respective  undergraduates  who  have 
been  his  customers.  From  the  position 
occupied  in  society  by  the  friends  of  the 
student,  the  tutor  is  enabled  to  judge 
whether  he  is  exceeding  his  income. 
The  expenditure  which  would  be  exces- 
sive for  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  with  a 
small  living,  would  be  moderate  for  the 
heir  to  a  peerage.  It  is  further  required 
that  the  expenses  of  each  term  shall  be 
paid  before  the  undergraduate  recom- 
mences his  studies,  and  any  tradesman 
who  is  known  to  withhold  from  the  ta- 
tor's  knowledge  any  debt,  or  portion  of 
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a  debt)  owing  bim  by  any  student,  la 
immediate!/  deprived  of  bis  licenseT' 
Nevertheless,  all  but  a  few  of  the  more 
wealthy  tradesmen  oondact  their  trana- 
aetioDs  with  the  students  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  these  regulations  are 
to  be  violated  at  pleasure.  Thus,  fh>m 
tenn  to  term,  debt  is  added  to  debt,  un- 
til the  student  is  preparing  to  leave  the 
university.  Then  the  tradesman  be- 
comes eager  for  a  settlement.  The  stu- 
dent endeavors  to  put  him  off  witli 
promises.  The  tradesman  hurries  to  a 
lawyer.  A  writ  is  issued,  judgment  is 
delivered,  and  the  student  has  to  fly 
from  the  university  without  taking  his 
degree,  in  order  to  escape  a  prison.  Or, 
if  he  is  in  his  minority,  proceedings  are 
commenced  against  his  father,  who,  if 
he  is  a  proud  man,  will  rather  pay  the 
bill  than  contest  it,  though  the  entire 
amount  will  seriously  impair  the  for- 
tunes of  his  other  children.  Or  he  may 
deny  his  liability,  plead  that  his  son  ia  a 
minor,  and  that  the  artidea  furnished 
Hrere  not  necessaries.  In  this  way,  it  has 
been  argued  by  barristers  on  the  plain- 
tiff*s  side  that  wine,  cigars,  jewels,  and 
hired  horses  were  necessaries  of  life,  and 
the  presiding  judge  has  sometimes  ruled 
on  one  side  that  they  were,  and  some- 
times on  the  other,  that  they  were  not 
Hundreds  .of  young  men  have  had  their 
prospects  in  life  blasted  by  this  system, 
and  yet,  no  cure  has  been  found.  I  heard 
of  one  instanoe,  and  it  was  only  one  of 
many  nearly  similar,  where  an  under- 
graduate had  contracted  debts  amount- 
ing to  upward  of  $10,000  beyond  his 
ability  to  pay.  Of  this  sum,  I  recollect 
some  of  the  items:  $1,000  was  for  ci- 
gars, $8,000  for  wine,  $2,500  for  the 
hire  of  horses.  $1,900  for  rings,  pine, 
and  other  trinkets,  and  only  $200  for 
books.  He  had  attained  his  majority, 
and  was  sent  to  prison,  his  father  reso- 
lutely refusing  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
languished  in  prison  for  two  years,  and 
died  there. 

Nor  does  it  always  follow  that  the 
ondergraduate  may  be  saved  fh>m  this 
disgrace  and  ruin  by  finnness  and  hon- 


orable principles.  He  la,  Ibr  the  fint 
time  in  his  life,  his  own  master.  The 
superintendence  of  the  college  tutor 
amounts  to  just  nothing  at  all.  Imme- 
diately he  arrives  at  the  university,  he 
is  besieged  by  tradesmen.  It  is  particu- 
lariy  impressed  upon  him,  that  money  is 
not  necessary  to  conclude  a  bargain.  He 
can  pay  when  he  likes.  Three  years 
hence  will  do.  The  youth  is  sorely 
tempted.  He  finds  his  new  coDege  ae- 
quaintance  sailing  under  prees  of  can- 
vaa,  over  the  sea  of  extravagance. 
They  give  splendid  wine  parties,  and 
invite  him  to  the  jovial  board.  He  is 
bound  to  return  the  hospitality  qf  these 
prime  fellows.  One  extravagance  leads 
to  another.  The  port  and  sherry,  that  be 
could  afford,  shine  no  more  upon  his  ta- 
ble. He  drinks  hock  now,  and  claret, 
and  princely  champagne,  at  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  bottle.  He  smokes  ci- 
gars at  $10  a  pound.  He  is  living  like  a 
gentleman.  Let  the  poor  sizar  toil  over 
musty  books ;  he  will  have  a  race  horse, 
lis  a  fine  life.  How  much  better  than 
a  schoolboy's.  He  speaks  of  his  father 
as  the  gfnemoTy  and  talks  in  a  flash 
manner  of  the  girls  he  is  acquunted 
with.  He  thinks  he  wiU  marry  one  of 
them,  but  his  choice  is  not  determined. 
The  college  dons,  professors,  tutors,  fel- 
lows, know  the  temptations,  know  the 
risk,  know  the  ruinous  goal,  but  no  (hm 
arrests  hia  career.  Which  is  most  to 
blame;  the  raw,  undisciplined  boy,  or 
the  evil  university  system  f 

I  passed  a  rare  time  at  Cambridge. 
What  delight  it  was  in  those  cold  morn- 
ings to  take  a  bracing  walk  into  the  coun- 
try, and  looking  back  over  miles  of  level 
land,  to  behold  the  chapel  of  Eing% 
College,  and  the  tower  of  8t  Mary's 
church,  which  had  been  the  land  beacMis 
of  aspiring  students  for  so  many  genera- 
tions I  I  verily  believe  that  the  chapd 
of  King's  College  is  the  finest  piece  of 
modem  architecture  in  the  worid.  It  is 
a  poem  in  stone  I  Teaching  so  much— 
not  of  this  earth,  only ;  least  of  thh 
earth,  pertiaps.  I  never  wearied  of 
walkhig  in  it,  and  around  it,  repeatiDg 
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Wordsworth's  somiet,  and  feellDg  that 
♦for  a  few  white-robed  scholars  only,' 
it  was  not  built ;  bnt  as  an  utterance  of 
man^s  spirit,  more  fervent  than  he  could 
express  in  the  articulate  speech  of  man. 
The  soul  of  the  individual,  nurtured  by 
any  semblance  of  culture,  who  can  stand 
onmoved  beneath  that  fretted  roof, 
must  be  cold  as  the  frozen  zone.  It  re- 
mains with  me,  like  Niagara. 

As  a  college.  Trinity  is  the  most  in- 
teresting. The  chapel  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  King's^  but  it  is  hallowed  by  the 
memory  of  Newton.  Roubiliac's  statue 
of  the  philosopher  is  the  chief  object  of 
interest^ and  the  Trinity  men  do  not  en- 
vy the  scholars  of  King's  their  chapel, 
when  they  behold  that  statue.  The 
deau  of  Trinity,  the  Rev.  W.  Cams, 
author  of  the  *  Life  of  Simeon,'  is  the 
present  possessor  of  the  rooms  once  oc- 
cupied by  Newton.    The  little  watch 


tower  where  he  pierced  the  heavens 
with  his  telescope  is  still  standing.  One 
ascends  it,  and  surveys  the  firmament, 
not  without  a  reverential  feeling.  0am- 
bridge  abounds  with  the  associations  of 
genius.  Ohancer  studied  here,  and  at 
Oxford  also,  it  is  said ;  and  in  treading 
the  great  court  of  Trinity,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  of  Bacon.  Milton's  mul- 
berry tree  is  yet  standhig,  and  puts  forth 
a  few  fresh  leaves  every  ^ring  in  the 
garden  of  Ohrist's  OoUege.  His  manu- 
script of  *  Oomus,'  partly  in  his  own  writ- 
ing, partly  in  that  of  his  amanuensis — 
of  one  of  his  daughters,  it  is  probablo— 
is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Oollege,  and 
may  be  seen  by  the  curious.  The  spirits 
of  these  venerable  men  still  haunt  the 
scenes  of  their  studious,  youth,  and  with 
their  mighty  shadows  brooding  over 
us,  what  is  the  value  of  dollars  and 
dimes? 


A    PHYSICIAN'S    STOET. 


*  Phil,  keep  the  oflBce  door  shut  and 
the  windows  open.  None  of  your  sacri- 
legious games  of  marbles  on  the  front 
steps.  Behave  yourself  respectably,  and 
wash  bottles  till  I  come  back,  or  111 
turn  you  off  to-morrow.  Have  an  eye 
to  Mrs.  Thompson's  gate,  and  if  anybody 
ihould  call  for  me,  you  know  where  I 
am  to  be  found,  I  suppose  f  ' 

FhU  responded  by  a  grinning  nod,  the 
question  was  supeiiQuous.  It  is  an  at- 
tribute of  boys  of  fourteen  that  they 
know  everything  they  should  not  know, 
and  if  there  be  one  of  the  class  who  ex- 
cels his  fellows  in  useless  knowledge, 
my  Phil  is  that  lad.  Apparently  busied 
forever  in  those  light  but  continuous 
labors  which  pertain  to  an  office  boy, 
he  contrived  to  keep  a  far  more  watch- 
Ail  eye  upon  my  movements  than  I  was 
able  to  do  upon  his,  and  could  tell  (prob- 
ably did)  exactly  in  what  direction  I 


usually  bent  my  steps  after  the  above 
formula,  whether  I  walked  on  the  right 
or  left  hand  side  of  the  street,  and  how 
soon  I  reached  my  destination — ^the 
number  of  times  my  tender  knuckles 
came  in  contact  with  a  certain  hard 
green  door,  and  the  reception  that 
awaited  me  inside  it,  the  length  of  my 
stay— the  only  thing  he  had  a  legitimate 
right  to  know — and  the  mien,  cheerfhl 
or  dejected,  according  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  with  which  I  returned  to 
ihe  empty  office  and  full  bottles,  over 
which  he  was  supposed  to  mount  guard 
during  my  absence. 

Preferring  not  to  notice  the  peculiari- 
ty of  my  assistant's  manner,  as  it  might 
involve  awkward  explanations,  I  closed 
the  door  of  his  prison  with  an  authori- 
tative bang,  that  shook  the  date  outside 
it,  and  strode  with  hasty  steps  down 
the  village  street  There  was  no  oocaaioa 
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for  bnny,  the  bnslnefls  I  had  oo  hand 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  demand  it,  and  had 
been  pending  a  reasonable  time;  nor 
would  any  more  haste  on  my  part  be 
likely  to  advance  it  much,  but  would 
rather  verify  the  old  proverb,  of  4e8s 
speed.'  I  therefore  walked  fast  purely 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  in  the  hope, 
that  the  village  dames,  who  I  knew 
were  watching  my  progress  from  be- 
hind the  green  paper  curtains  of  their 
*  sittin'  room '  windows,  might  possibly 
Judge  from  my  speed,  that  I  had  been 
called  to  a  patient  at  last.  Yain  hope  I 
idle  precaution!  every  one  of  those 
astute  matrons  knew  at  least  as  well  as 
myself  the  errand  upon  which  I  was 
bound,  and  far  better  than  I,  as  I  own 
in  all  humility,  the  state  of  health  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  precluded  all 
possibility  of  any  professional  exerti<»i 
on  my  part. 

And  here  I  may  remark,  literally  en 
passant,  that  the  town  in  which  I  had 
chosen  to  locate  was  salubrious  to  a 
painful  and  unnatural  degree,  the  very 
last  place  in  the  world  for  a  young  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  circumstances  to  seek 
his  fortune,  but  my  circumstances  were 
peculiar — ^it  was  not  so  much  fortune 
that  I  sought — in  short,  I  had  my  rea- 
sons— and  a  large  practice  would  have 
greatly  interfered  with  my  more  serious 
occupation.  Still,  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
slight  modicum  of  professional  business, 
just  to  fill  up  the  intervening  time  and 
save  appearances,  would  not  have  been 
amiss,  and  I  had  been  in  fact  rather 
anxiously  looking  for  some  symptoms  of 
the  sort  fQr  a  considerable  time,  with- 
out any  result  at  aU.  The  inhabitants 
all  took  Hall's  *  Journal  of  Health;' 
they  cherished  Buchan's  'Domestic 
Medicine,'  they  studied  the  *  Handbook 
of  Hygiene ; '  they  were  learned  in  the 
works  of  Fowler.  Cold  water  was 
cheap  and  plentiful,  they  used  it  exter- 
nally and  internally— exercise  was  fash- 
ionable and  inevitable,  where  every 
lady  was  her  own  help,  and  every  gen- 
tleman his  own  woodsawyer ;  food  was 
just  dear  enough  to  make  surfnts  un- 


desirable, and  medicine  was  so  nnpopa- 
lar  that  nobody  before  me  ever  ven- 
tured to  open  a  drug  store ;  the  old  la- 
dies dispensed  a  few  herbs  privately, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  People  did 
not  seem  to  die ;  if  anything  was  the 
matter  with  them,  they  perseveringly 
'kept  on,' till  it  stopped,  the  disease 
retiring  in  despair  from  their  determi- 
nation to  be  well.  Fat  parties,  who 
ought  to  have  been  dropsical,  were  not 
so  at  all — they  grew  fatter,  and  flourish- 
ed like  green  bay  trees;  lean  persona^ 
threatening  to  go  off  in  a  decline,  de- 
clining to  do  so,  remained.  Adventurous 
little  boys,  falling  from  the  tops  of  high 
trees  to  the  stony  ground,  sustained  no 
injuries  beyond  the  maternal  chastise- 
ment ond  brandy-and-brown-paper  of 
home;  babies  defied  croup  and  oolio 
with  .the  slender  aid  of  'Bateman's 
Drops,*,  and  *  Syrnp  of  Squills,'  dispensed 
by  a  wise  grandma,  and  children  of  noA- 
turer  years  went  through  the  popular 
infant  disorders  as  they  went  throu^ 
their  grammars,  and  with  about  as  mnoh 
result ;  mumps  and  measles,  chills  and 
chicken  pox,  prevailed  and  disappeared 
without  medical  assistance,  and  thou^ 
all  the  children  in  the  village  whooped 
like  wild  Indians,  no  anxious  parent 
ever  thought  it  necessary  to  call  in  a 
physician.  There  was  but  one  in  the 
place  before  my  advent,  a  comfortalde, 
elderly  man,  who  selected  the  profes- 
sion, as  practised  in  hb  native  town,  be- 
cause it  interfered  less  than  any  other 
with  his  punctual  habits  of  sleeping  and 
eating,  and  was  a  gentlemanly  sinecure^ 
possessing  peculiar  privileges.  No  pa- 
tient of  his  ever  dreamt  of  calling  him 
out  at  night,  or  keeping  him  away  from 
his  meals ;  the  person  to  be  ill,  chose  a 
convenient  hour  between  dinner  and 
tea,  and  gave  respectful  notice  at  a  rea- 
sonable time  beforehand.  No  extraor- 
dinary accidents,  requiring  wonderM 
feats  of  surgery,  were  ever  permitted  in 
his  practice;  no  stranger  shocked  Ins 
nerves  by  dying  suddenly  at  the  vil- 
lage hotel ;  no  mysterious  diseases,  on- 
known  of  science^  baffled  his  skiS,  or 
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defied  it ;  the  locality  was  too  far  sooth 
for  bronchitis  and  consumption,  too  far 
north  for  poisonous  malaria  fevers  and 
eo^padsioUU;  and  being  inland,  jost 
inside  the  line  of  the  coast  sconrges  of 
cholera  and  yellow  Jack.  In  short,  to 
qnote  the  only  epitaph  in  the  village 
ehnrchyard,  *  Physicians  was  in  vain.' 

It  was  a  beantifal  morning  on  which 
I  took  my  way  through  this  healthful 
town — ^I  mean,  of  course,  professionally 
speaking,  a  very  fine  morning,  indeed. 
The  air  was  warm  and  damp,  as  if  la- 
den with  pleurisy  and  ague ;  the  ground 
•oft  and  oozy,  seemed  a  sure  thing  for 
rheumatism  and  influenza.  The  sun 
unseasonably  hot;  fever  and  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head.  Old  Oaptiun  Hop- 
kins is  constitutionally  inclined  to  gout 
— he  never  had  a  twinge  through  the 
rainy  season,  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
ihi$  may  settle  him.  Mother  Hawks  is 
rheumatic,  is  she  ?  if  she  is  about,  dis- 
Beminating  scandal  to-day,  I  shall  be 
avenged  for  her  slandering  me ;  and  the 
Sessions  girls  come  out  to  get  the  news 
in  all  weather.  That  vicious  child  of 
Mrs.  Thompson,  after  keeping  me  in 
suspense  four  months,  will  probably 
*  croup  up'  to-night,  and  its  grand- 
mother Banks  is  off  on  a  visit,  and  Dr. 
CkMchey  never  goes  out  after  dark,  and 
I  live  right  over  the  way  I  With  these 
encouraging  reflections,  and  a  grateM 
ghmce  upward,  where  a  copper-colored 
sun  blazed  through  a  sea  of  purple  mist, 
I  pursued  my  way  to  the  mansion  of 
Colonel  Harston,  father  to  Hiss  Dora 
Marston,  to  whom  I  am  honorary 
cousin. 

Colonel  Marston's  house  is  situated 
on  a  fine  grassy  knoll,  shaded  by  hand- 
some trees,  and  inclosed  with  a  well 
k^t  hedge ;  it  is  Just  out  of  reach  of 
vfllage  eyes  and  ^ars,  but  not  beyond 
the  pale  of  village  curiosity.  Anybody 
there  can  teU  you  by  what  right  I  ad* 
dress  good  Mrs.  Marston  as  my  aunt,  and 
pretty  Dora  as  my  cousin,  while  being 
not  in  the  least  related  to  either.  My  dear 
mother,  now  deceased,  when  a  young 
widow,  possessed  of  some  property  and 


a  little  boy,  married  Miss  Dora's  unde, 
and  became  her  aunt,  thus  making  me, 
as  I  consider,  virtually  her  cousin.  At 
any  rate,  for  twenty  years  I  have  been 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  dear  old  house, 
recognized  in  my  cousinly  capacity  by 
the  family,  and' treated  accordingly,  and 
for  more  than  half  that  time  like  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing,  have  I  sought  the 
avuncular  mansion  with  an  eye  to  Miss 
Dora,  a  fact  she  seems  surprisingly  un- 
conscious of^  considering  how  many 
times,  by  hint  and  innuendo,  by  sigh 
and  look,  and  tender  courtesy,  and  hon- 
est speech,  I  have  shown  her  the  place 
she  occupies  in  my  mind,  and  given  her, 
as  it  appears,  the  right  to  drive  me  out 
of  it,  if  possible.  Tom  Hayes  is  her  fa- 
vorite instrument  of  torture.  He  is  the 
young  lawyer  o(  the  place,  as  I  am  the 
young  doctor,  and  is  advancing  about  as 
fast  in  his  profession.  He  is  considered 
a  good-looking  fellow,  though  I  don't 
see  it,  and  has  undoubtedly  a  fine  voice, 
upon  which  pretext  he  spends  about 
half  his  time  twanging  away  upon 
Dora's  guitar,  and  waking  CoL  Marston 
from  his  afternoon  nap.  It  would  look 
better,  I  must  say,  for  a  young  man  in 
his  position,  to  be  at  home,  waiting  for 
practice ;  but  I  have  heard  that  he  says 
the  same  of  me,  and  perhaps  with  equal 
justice.  At  all  events,  it  was  hard  to 
find  his  horse  already  tied  to  the  gate 
post  on  that  particular  spring  day,  when 
warm  and  weary,  I  arrived  on  the  bat- 
tle ground,  prepared  to  put  my  fate  to 
the  touch  at  once. 

On  one  side  of  the  house  lay  the  broad 
white  public  road,  from  which  one  de- 
viated to  approach  this  earthly  paradise ; 
on  the  other,  a  narrower  private  one,  a 
mere  cart  track,  grass-grown,  cool,  and 
shady,  leading  down  to  the  mill  stream 
that  ran  behind  the  grounds,  brawling 
and  seething  and  swelled  by  the  spring 
rains  into  quite  a  respectable  torrent. 
Down  this  path  Dora  always  took  me  to 
walk  when  she  wanted  me  to  say  any- 
thing uncommonly  foolish,  which  could 
serve  her  as  food  for  lau^ter,  and  down 
this  path  again  we  must  always  go  when 
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that  Tlllain  Hayes  was  of  the  party,  and 
she  wanted  to  play  me  off  against  him, 
or  him  against  me,  or  both  against  her 
womanly  vanities.  Aooordingly  I  found 
them  equipped  for  a  walk,  loitering  on 
the  front  piazza,  not  waiting  for  me, 
however,  as  Dora  took  pains  to  explain, 
and  as  I  could  readily  believe,  for  they 
were  flirting  over  a  new  song.  Not  in 
the  best  of  humor,  I  took  the  offered 
seat  near  them,  wiped  my  heated  brows, 
and  advised  my  fair  cousin  not  to  saun- 
ter through  the  damp  woodland  paths 
on  this  most  unhealthy  morning.  *I 
advise  you  as  a  physician,  mind  you,' 
said  I,  to  give  weight  to  the  opinion 
which  might  be  denied  it  in  my  cousinly 
capacity ;  but  she  received  it  with  utter 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  my  pretensicms, 
gladly  joined  by  Mr.  Hayes,  whose 
white  teeth  gleamed  wolfishly  behind  a 
long  black  mustache,  at  my  expense. 
We  had  shaken  hands  with  great  cor- 
diality ;  I  had  inquired  after  his  clients, 
he  had  professed  interest  in  my  patients ; 
I  had  asked  him  how  he  had  enjoyed 
the  ride  with  Miss  Julia  Stevens  last 
evening,  and  he  had  just  remembered 
seeing  me,  as  he  drove  past  Mrs.  Hedge's 
in  the  front  garden  with  Anna  Hedge ; 
a  reminiscence  which  went  a  thought 
too  &r,  for  I  had  been,  at  the  time  of 
which  he  spoke,  seated  on  this  very 
piazza  beside  the  innocent  young  lady 
opposite,  who  now  showed  no  tokens 
of  the  sweet  confusion,  with  which  she 
Qstened  to  my  broken  confidence  last 
night,  and  only  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other  with  guileless  interest  and  won- 
dering simplicity. 

Now  I  had  said  enough  to  her  on  that 
occasion  to  make  me  feel  some  anxiety 
concerning  her  demeanor  to-day,  and 
some  resolution  concerning  my  own. 
I  had  a  right  to  expect,  after  the  way 
in  which  she  then  treated  me,  that  if 
my  cheeks  burned  and  my  ears  tingled, 
and  my  heart  beat  faster,  at  the  remem- 
brance of  that  sweet  meeting,  hers 
would  at  least  betray  some  oonscious- 
neas  of  the  fact.  But  not  a  fleeting 
tremor  shook  her  little  hand,  not  a 


shade  of  color  deepened  the  rose  of  her 
round  cheek,  not  a  pasdng  emotion  of 
bashfulness  weighed  down  her  curiy 
eyelashes.  She  was  serenely  lelf-poe- 
sessed^  superbly  cool,  and  attentive  to 
the  obnoxious  Hayes,  in  proportion  as 
she  was  disregardful  of  me. 

Burning  with  suppressed  indignatios, 
I  accepted  her  careless  invitation,  and 
followed  the  precious  pair  into  the 
shrubbery,  there  being  no  other  way  of 
obtaining  the  explanation  I  was  deter* 
mined  to  have  this  morning.  I  had 
often  seen  such  demonstrations  before, 
and  borne  them  with  comparative  pa- 
tience, knowing  how  weU  worth  the 
trouble  of  winning,  how  true  and  ten- 
der after  all,  if  only  it  could  be  reached 
under  these  disguising  caprices,  was  the 
wayward  littie  heart  that  had  tested  rfy 
love  and  tried  my  temper  all  these  years. 
From  her  very  cradle  she  provoked  me, 
from  the  frUls  of  her  baby  cap  she 
mocked  me ;  and,  grown  into  the  ranks 
of  littie  girlhood,  systematically  aggra- 
vated me  by  artful  preference  of  all  the 
littie  boys  I  most  hated,  for  whose  in- 
fant attentions  she  nnoeremoniously 
deserted  my  elder  claim  and  assured 
protection.  And  yet,  in  all  her  childidi 
troubles,  from  torn  frocks  to  Latin  lexi- 
cons, she  flew  to  me  for  aid,  counsel, 
sympathy,  and  protection,  repenting  <tf 
all  her  sins  against  me,  and  walking  in 
a  straight  path  again,  till  between  her 
sweet  eyes,  and  her  pretty  confessions, 
her  helpless  reliance,  and  gentie  minis* 
tering  to  my  vanity,  she  had  regained  a 
larger  place  than  before  in  my  alienated 
heart,  and  could  afford  to  play  the  very 
deuce  with  it  again. 

'  Twenty  years  of  this  sort  of  thing 
must  have  settied  the  ques^n  one  way 
or  another,'  I  argued ;  *  there  is  no  use 
in  my  putting  up  any  longer  with  this 
bewitched  town,  and  my  empty  date, 
Phil's  nonsense,  and  Tom  Hayes's  impu- 
dence, my  aunt's  sermons,  and  my  un- 
cle's lectures,  and  Miss  Dora's  caprices; 
she  has  either  flirted  with  me,  or  die 
has  loved  me  from  her  cradle.'  I  have 
sometimes  thou^t  the  latter,  but  I 
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greatly  sospeot  it  is  the  former.  Ghrand 
query,  which  is  it?  and  I  resolved  to 
kDOW  to-day. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  I  tried 
during  the  shady  walk  to  gain  a  mo- 
ment's conversation  with  Dora,  a  whis- 
per in  her  ear,  a  look  of  her  eye,  or  a 
touch  of  her  hand;  such  favors  were 
reserved  for  the  military  cavalier  who 
walked  at  her  side,  exultant  and  trinm- 
phantly  good-natured,  though  I  seemed 
to  read  sneering  and  defiance  in  the 
very  cock  of  his  hat.  Sullen  and  mo- 
rose, as  I  saw  her  lifted  over  muddy 
places  in  his  proud  arms,  or  climbing  a 
stile  by  his  gallant  assistance,  I  followed 
more  slowly,  and  completing  this  pleas- 
ant party  behind  me  and  before  roe,  and 
about  me,  wherever  he  could  get  with- 
in stumbling  reach,  trotted  my  favorite 
aversion,  Bover,  an  ugly,  awkward, 
senseless,  and  ill-conditioned  puppy, 
whom  Dora  had  elected  her  prime  pet 
and  favorite,  for  no  better  reason  ap- 
parently than  that  we  all  hated  him. 
The  colonel  kicked  him,  Mrs.  Marston 
chased  him,  the  cook  scalded  him,  the 
boys  stoned  him,  and  I  could  hardly  re- 
firain  from  giving  public  utterance  to 
the  anathemas  that  burned  on  my 
tongue,  when  the  wretched  animal, 
who  seemed  to  have  an  insane  attraction 
to  me,  floundered  about  my  legs  as  I 
moved,  or  flapped  his  stump  tail  under 
my  chair  when  I  sat  still.  Dora  alone, 
with  strange  perversity,  persisted  in  ig- 
noring his  bad  habits,  his  vulgar  man- 
ners, his  uselessness,  his  ugliness,  and 
his  impudence,  and  set  me  at  defiance 
when  I  objected  to  him,  by  pressing 
Lim  in  her  beautiful  arms — ^happy  cur 
that  he  was  1— and  laying  her  soft  cheek 
agfdnst  his  villainous  bristles,  till  in  very 
disgust  and  jealousy  I  ceased  to  com- 
plain, and  learned  to  submit  quietly  to 
his  revolting  familiarities. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  few  pri- 
▼ate  kicks  and  pinches  which  I  ventured 
to  bestow,  availed  nothing  against  his 
clinging  affection,  till  we  drew  near  the 
water,  and  the  sight  of  a  rabbit's  white 
tan  further  up  the  bank  effected  my 


release  from  his  attentions,  for  he  im- 
mediately galloped  in  pursuit  of  it,  and 
a  similar  happy  accident  left  me  for  a 
moment  free  to  approach  Dora  without 
the  intervention  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  had  gallantly  volunteered 
to  scramble  up  a  steep  bank  for  a  cluster 
of  pink  flowers  which  Miss  Dora  per- 
sistently admired,  as  they  waved  in  in- 
accessible beauty  above  her  head,  though 
sister  blossoms  bloomed  all  about  her 
feet  Being  thus  freed  from  the  at- 
tendance of  both  puppies,  as  I  suitably 
classed  them  in  my  mind,  I  approached 
the  little  queen  of  my  heart,  who  stood 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  wet  sand, 
where  she  had  planted  herself  in  express 
defiance  of  my  professional  warning, 
with  the  water  gently  oozing  up  around 
her  thin  slippers. 

'  Don't  come  here,  cousin  I  Fm  afraid 
you'll  wet  your  feet ! '  she  called  out 
impertinently  as  I  drew  near ;  but  her 
eyes  were  not  lifted,  and  such  a  rosy 
flush  crept  up  her  face  as  she  said  it, 
that  I  forgot  my  hot  walk  and  hotter 
indignation,  and  glowed  less  with  anger 
and  more  with  love.  I  laid  my  hand 
lightly  on  her  shoulder,  looking  down 
on  her  mocking  lips,  and  stooping,  whis- 
pered something  in  her  ear — ^in  spite  of 
female  coquetry  (in  her  person),  and  her 
uneasy  pretexts  to  escape,  in  spite  of 
Tommy  Hayes,  in  spite  of  Bover,  that 
marplot  puppy,  I  had  a  moment's  hear- 
ing, and  used  it  manfully,  and  as  I 
whispered,  my  heart  beat  thick  with 
triumph,  for  she  could  not  raise  her 
eyes  to  mine,  they  were  pensively 
watching  the  source  of  the  rippling 
flood,  and  bright  tears  seemed  quiver- 
ing on  the  silken  lashes,  her  cheeks  wore 
a  warmer  scarlet,  her  pretty  lips  trem- 
bled with  the  fateful  answer,  and  I  was 
sure  it  wasn't  no,  and  saw  them  pout, 
gracious  heavens  I  to  suit  one  of  those 
shrill  female  screams  which  more  than 
trump  of  war  or  voice  of  cannon  strike 
panic  into  the  bold  heart  of  man,  and 
unnerve  him  to  the  flnger  ends.  ^  My 
dog,  my  puppy  I '  she  sol^bed,  *  he'll  be 
drowned,  he  oan't  swim !    He's  coming 
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down  stream,  tail  fint,  poor  fellow  I  I 
knew  it  was  Rover  I  Oh  why  don't  you 
go  and  save  him  ? ' 

This  passionate  appeal  was  addressed 
to  the  sympathizing  Hayes,  I  being  in 
disgrace  on  acooont  of  an  unfortunate 
ejaculation,  wrung  from  me  in  the  first 
surprise,  an  impoliteness  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  graoeftd  galiantry  of  the 
hero  of  the  difi^  who  supported  the 
weeping  maiden  in  his  arms,  and  ten- 
derly soothed  her  excitement,  as  the 
unhappy  Hover  wheeled  and  eddied 
toward  us. 

'  Why  don't  you  go  ? '  she  reiterated 
impatiently,  stamping  her  little  foot,  and 
as  her  eyes  this  time  wandered  toward 
me,  I  responded  by  throwing  off  my 
cap  and  coat,  and  preparing  to  obey ;  it 
was  of  no  use  to  remonstrate  or  to  ex- 
plain to  her  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  rescue  the  dog,  and  that  the  at- 
tempt would  involve  great  risk  of  my 
own  life— what  did  she  care  for  that  f 
The  emotion  I  had  so  proudly  misinter- 
preted on  her  lovely  fiace,  was  for  a 
blundering  senseless  puppy ;  the  heart  I 
had  so  faithfully  served  to  win,  was 
given  to  a  miserable  dandy:  what  re- 
mained to  me,  but  to  finish  a  life  de- 
voted to  an  unworthy  object,  by  con- 
sistently sacrificing  it  in  tho  same  worth- 
less cause;  and  with  the  bitter  hope 
that  my  failures  would  end  here,  I  pre- 
pared to  plunge  into  the  rushing  water. 

I  could  not  help  looking  back  at  Dora, 
who,  tightly  clinging  to  her  lover's  arm, 
had  been  hidden  from  me  during  my 
rapid  preparations  by  his  tall  figure  and 
ample  white  linen  robes.  *  Don't  you  go,' 
she  had  said  to  him ;  ^  let  George  go ;  if 
he  can  swear,  he  can  swim— don't  you 
try,  Mr.  Hayes  I' 

Mr.  Hayes  had  no  idea  of  trying ;  he 
risk  his  life,  a  life  so  precious  to  a 
world  of  spinsters,  for  a  miserable  fel- 
low puppy!  he  wash  the  dye  from 
those  per^mied  whiskers— dear  to  the 
hearts  of  so  many  maidens — he  ruin 
those  freshly  laundered  clothes,  he 
abandon  those  new  French  boots  I  Ri- 
diculous!   He  glanced  down  into  his 


companion's  pale  &ce  with  a  smile  of 
exquisite  amusement,  as  she  said  it,  but 
Dora's  eyes  were  tightly  shut^  and  she 
did  not  see  him ;  so  the  sneer  travelled 
to  me,  who  was  about  to  drown  in  his 
stead  for  his  lady's  pleamire,  and  gave 
my  heart  its  last  dying  pang  as  I  quit- 
ted the  shore. 

A  cry  of  terror  and  recall,  from  what 
had  been  a  dear  voice,  followed  my 
splashing  descent  into  the  deep  water, 
and  thrilled  my  nerves  a  moment ;  but  I 
struck  out  bravely  for  the  whirlpool, 
where,  plunging,  yelping,  strug^^ing, 
revolved  tbe  wretched  beast,  to  whom 
my  cousin  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  my 
life,  and  for  whose  sake  she  was  crying 
on  the  beach.  Much  time  was  lost  in 
reaching,  more  in  capturing  the  blun- 
dering fool,  who,  mad  with  fear  and 
fright,  dreaded  me  more  than  the  water, 
and  when  I  had  him  in  my  arms  at  last, 
we  were  rapidly  shooting  toward  the 
cruel  wheel  that  splashed  and  creaked  a 
hundred  rods  below,  ready  to  suck  us  in 
to  certain  death.  Well,  what  would  it 
matter?  Dora  would  be  sorry  perhaps, 
at  least  for  the  dog,  and  so  desperately 
bitter  and  vengeful  was  I  that  I  was 
glad  her  clumsy  pet,  since  she  loved 
him  so  much,  was  to  drown  in  my  com- 
pany, that  she  too  might  feel  what  it 
was  to  mourn  the  loss  of  something 
dearly  loved,  and  that  my  death  would 
be  associated  in  lier  mind  with  a  painful 
event — ^in  short,  I  despised  the  weak- 
ness and  felt  my  mad  folly,  but  it  would 
have  its  way.  I  closed  my  eyes  upcm 
the  shifting  scene,  and  tried  to  prepare 
forideath,  unconscious  that  the  current 
was  bearing  me  close  to  the  shore,  and 
that  my  only  chance  of  escape  was  near. 
Something  struck  my  fSace,  a  thrilling 
voice  called  my  name,  I  raised  my  heavy 
gaze,  and  there,  clinging  to  the  farthest 
branches  of  an  old  tree  that  had  fallen 
over  into  the  water,  and  stretching  out 
her  arms  to  me,  was  Dora,  her  cheeks 
wet,  her  lips  pale,  her  eyes  imploringly 
fixed  on  me,  or  on  the  burden  I  carried, 
regardless  of  the  rushing  fiood  that  sat- 
urated her  floating  dress  and  tbiy  feet, 
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and  threatened  to  bear  h^  away  from 
the  frail  support  to  which  she  dang. 
Feeble,  exhausted,  despairing,  as  I  was, 
there  was  a  magnetic  power  in  that 
dear'yoioe,  in  that  beantifnl  pale  face, 
that  inspired  me  with  hope,  and  drew 
me  back  to  life. 

A  few  strokes  impelled  me  nearer,  the 
stream  drifted  me  among  the  sweeping 
branches,  I  was  dasped  in  those  beaati- 
fnl  arms,  then  seized  and  dragged  along 
by  a  stronger  gripe,  and  presently  lay 
half  senseless  and  wholly  ezhansted  on 
the  sandy  beach. 

I  was  content  to  lie  there  while  I 
fancied  I  felt  soft  hands  press  mine, 
warm  tears  baptize  my  face,  and  gentle 
toaches  extricate  the  gasping  Boyer 
from  my  drowning  gripe  on  his  hair; 
but  after  he  was  removed,  I  seemed  to 
be  more  roughly  handled  by  less  tender 
fingers,  and  opened  my  eyes  to  find  the 
aealoas  Mr.  Hayes  kneeling  by  my  side, 
and,  under  his  fair  mistresses  orders  of 
course,  doing  his  duty  toward  my  resus- 
dtation,  while  at  a  safe  distance  stood 
Dora,  her  dripping  favorite  sneezing 
and  fioundering  in  her  arms,  and 
her  h^>py  face  beaming  rosier  and 
£urer  than  ever,  by  contrast  with  her 
soiled  and  bedraggled  garments,  as 
she  pressed  the  predous  rescued  treas- 
ure to  her  heart,  and  recdved  her 
lover's  congratulations  on  its  resto- 
ration, with  only  an  occasional  ftir- 
tive  glance  at  me,  as  I  lay  dowly  com- 
ing back  to  life  under  his  active  treat- 
ment. 

So  the  tears,  the  pallor,  the  heroism, 
the  daring  rescue,  were  for  the  sake  of 
that  worthless  dog.  I  was  saved  inci- 
dentally with  her  interesting  fEtvorite,  as 
I  might  have  drowned  in  his  cause,  and 
no  questions  asked,  and  having  accom- 
plished my  high  misdon,  and  preserved 
the  stupid  brute,  lay  untended  and  un- 
eared-for  on  the  sai^  dependent  on  the 
kind  offices  of  my  successful  rival  I  The 
blood  nmhed  back  to  my  heart,  the  fiery 
strength  to  my  nerves,  as  I  dowly  drank 
ki  the  bitterness  of  this  cup. 

<Yoar  ooudn's  betteri  Miss  Dora,' 
TOL,  n.  48 


sdd  the  benignant  Hayes.  *  Aren't  you 
going  to  thank  him  ? ' 

She  moved  nearer  in  instinctive  obe- 
dience to  him,  bashfU,  tearful,  trem- 
bling, confused,  but  radiant  and  lovely 
as  I  had  never  seen  her,  and  lifting  her 
timid  eyes  to  his,  as  it  seemed  for  fur- 
ther instructions,  with  a  gentle  depre- 
cating grace,  while  shecarefuUy  averted 
them  from  me.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  with  an  eneigetio  oath  sprang  up, 
knocking  the  astonidied  Tom  back  into 
my  place,  and  extorting  a  little  cry  of 
surprise  from  Miss  Dora,  as  I  strode 
away  toward  the  village,  determined  to 
shake  its  dust  from  my  feet,  and  never 
again  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  precious 
couple  I  had  left  I  rushed  through  my 
aunt's  kitchen  like  a  whirlwind,  on  my 
way,  and  bade  her  good-by. 

*Good-by,  Georgy?  what  does  the 
boy  mean  f '  sdd  she.  She  was  phleg- 
matic and  dow. 

'  I  mean  I  shall  never  see  you  again, 
aunty.  Qod  bless  you,  I'm  going 
away.' 

'Hoity-toity,  nonsense!'  sdd  she; 
*  some  folly  of  yours  and  Dora's ;  never 
mind  her,  a  silly  girl  I  you'll  be  my  own 
boy  yet,  my  dear ;  but  you're  dripping 
wet,  George ;  you  have  been  in  the  water, 
you'll  take  cold,  child;  here  siMlow 
this,'  and  mingling  spirituous  with  spir- 
itual comfort,  the  good  old  lady  poured 
a  fiery  glass  of  brandy  down  my  throat, 
and  I  poured  out  my  sorrowful  story 
into  her  motherly  ear,  as  I  had  done 
when  an  orphan  boy,  and  all  my  life 
since,  waxing  warm  with  anger  and 
contempt  as  I  told  it,  while  her  benig- 
nant face  showed  no  symptom  of  the  in- 
dignaticm  that  glowed  in  mine;  she 
pitied  and  soothed  me,  but  made  no 
comment 

*  So  good-by,  aunty,'  sdd  I,  as  I  fin* 
ished,  in  a  tone  tremulous  with  weak- 
ness and  wrath ;  *  pou  love  me,  if  Dora 
does  not,  and  pou  will  remember  me 
kindly  I  know.'  I  wrung  her  hand  and 
kissed  her  cheek,  but  she  never  shed  a 
tear ;  she  had  been  wont  to  weep  like 
a  watering  pot  when  I  went  bade  to 
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Mhool  or  oc^kge  after  a  visit,  md  I  had 
always  left  her,  loaded  with  biacnits  and 
blessings,  thankless  prodigal  that  I  was ! 
and  disposed  to  langh  at  her  display  of 
maternal  sorrow.  How  gratefdl  to  my 
WQonded  and  sorrowfhl  spirit,  my  out- 
raged heart,  would  snoh  a  demonstra- 
ticm  of  love  now  have  been  I  bat  all 
were  alike  heartless  and  cold  to-day, 
and  she  smiled  serenely  mider  my  part- 
ing kiss,  and  said,  as  I  ran  down  the 
steps,  •  Promise  me  not  to  go  befwe  you 
Mi^  well  rested  in  the  morning,  Georgy ; 
the  coach  does  not  pass  through  ^ 
eleven,  and  youll  come  back,  if  I  have 
occasion  to  send  for  you— before  then — 
professionally  ? ' 

I  bowed  assent;  what  could  I  do? 
and,  cut  to  the  heart,  went  slowly  and 
wearily  home.  I  do  not  know  how  or 
by  which  way  I  arrived  there,  or  whom 
or  what  I  passed  upon  the  road ;  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  darkness  of  my  fortune, 
and  felt  nothing  but  the  terrible  sorrow 
that  consumed  my  heart  Phil  was 
astonished  at  the  gentleness  of  the  re- 
proof he  received  for  being  discovered 
with  a  crowd  of  young  vagabonds  play- 
ing pitch-penny  in  my  very  office;  but  I 
was  too  broken  in  spirit  to  administer 
justice  on  him — how  could  I  expect 
him'to  be  true  when  all  others  were 
faithless  ? — and  quite  subdued  and  con- 
science-stricken he  waited  upon  me  as- 
siduously, till  my  last  bottle  was  packed 
at  midnight  and  I  sent  him  to  bed,  with 
orders  to  call  me  at  sunrise.  The  stage 
came  through  at  eleven,  and  I  usually 
rose  at  nine ;  but  I  scorned  to  comply 
with  my  aunt's  injunction,  to  take  my 
ordinary  rest,  and  was  bent  upon  the 
additional  misery  of  rising  eariy  in  the 
morning. 

r  What  weary,  dreary  hours  t  I  heard 
every  one  of  them  stiike,  as  I  lay  toss- 
ing on  the  patent  spring  mattress,  in 
that  darkly  shaded  and  sacredly  secluded 
room,  where  I  was  wont  to  sleep  the 
deep  of  the  sluggard,  until  I  saw  the 
day  break,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  think,  and  the  novelty  put  me  to 
-aleep,  and  thence  Into  a  dismal  dreaSi 


firom  which  I  was  awakened  by  a  tm- 
mendoBs  thumping  at  the  offioe-door 
and  the  shrill  voice  of  my  PhQ,  ia  eom- 
munication  with  the  pers<m  outside. 

*  I  shan't  op^  the  door  for  nobody/ 
that  faitbftil  janitor  was  announcing, 
'and  if  you  dont  stop  knockin'oo  it,  FO 
come  out  and  make  ye.  He's  asle^  I 
tell  yer ;  goin'  away  to-day,  and  wants 
to  get  up  in  time  for  the  stage,  bnt  I 
shall  let  him  oversleep  hisself^  and  heHl 
think  better  of  it  by  to^norrow.  Corae 
this  afternoon  if  you  want  to  see  Yam ; 
that'll  do  for  you.^ 

'  But  I  tell  you  it  wmH  do,'  returned 
a  gruff  voice,  whieh  I  recognixed  as  that 
of  Oolonel  Marston's  hired  man.  « MIsa 
Dora's  sick  with  pleurisy,  she  oatdied 
her  death  of  odd  yesterday,  fiahin'  her 
puppy  out  of  the  river.  Dr.  Geoiige  was 
in  it,  too,  and  you'd  better  let  me  in,  for 
he'll  be  ravin'  when  he  knows  she  k 
out  of  her  head  with  a  fever  this  mom- 
in',  and  Mrs.  Marston  sent  me  herself 
and  told  me  to  bring  him  back,  azkl  no 
excuse.' 

I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  was  down 
stairs  questioning  the  messenger  before 
Phil  could  invent  any  more  exoosee  for 
keeping  him  out.  Dora  sick  of  a  fever, 
and  I  called  in  f  my  pride  rebeUed  at 
entering  the  house  again,  after  the  treat- 
ment I  had  received  from  its  inmates ; 
but  I  had  promised  Mrs.  Marston  to  re- 
turn whenever  *  sent  for  profossionaDy,* 
and  my  promise  was  sacred ;  the  other 
doctor  was  worse  than  useless,  and  if 
Dora  should  be  dangerously  ill — lovely, 
brave  Dora,  who  perilled  her  life  for 
mine  yesterday — for  mine  and  the  dog^ 
—but  never  mind  that  now,  she  was 
heartless,  but  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  turn  away  fh>m  her  in  her  sorrow? 
Alas !  I  was  still  so  weak,  that  my 
love  drew  me  more  than  my  pledged 
word,  along  the  well-known  road  that 
yesterday  I  had  vowed  never  to  tread 
again. 

My  aunt  met  me  at  the  door.  I  was 
breathless  and  agitated,  but  die  soeBiad 
more  cheerftil  than  I  had  expected ;  bsr 
eyes  were  full  of  tean,  for  die  had  jut 
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Mme  from  the  Biok  room,  but  there  was 
a  emile  on  her  kind  £aoe  as  it  looked 
pleasantly  into  mine.  'Is  she  very 
ill?  *  I  stammered. 

*Not  very,'  she  said,  coolly;  *come 
here  a  moment,  Georgy/  and  taking 
my  hand,  she  drew  me  into  her  own 
little  sitting-room,  and  shnt  the  door. 
*'  My  dear  boy,^  she  continued,  placing 
both  her  soft  hands  on  my  shoulders,  *'  I 
sent  you  rather  an  urgent  message,  for 
faar  you  wouldn't  come  back  in  spite  of 
your  promise,  and  I  want  this  settled 
about  you  and  Dora ;  you  have  torment- 
ed each  other  long  enough,  you  with 
your  exactions  and  jealousy,  she  with 
her  flirting  and  all  that;  I  don't  say  she 
was  not  the  worst  of  the  two,  but  that's 
over.  No,  she's  not  very  sick— don't 
interrupt  me  I  She  caught  cold  yester- 
day, as  I  thought  she  would,  in  that 
foolish,  wicked  business  you  were  all 
engaged  in,  tempting  of  Providence  I 
call  it,  but  I  hope  it  will  do  you  good, 
and  learn  you  a  lesson.  What,  G^rgy  I 
yon  expected  a  wild,  shy  young  girl  to 
show  you  her  heart  without  asking? 
yon  expected  a  spoiled,  flattered  child, 
whom  you  have  done  the  most  to  spoil 
and  flatter,  not  to  tease  and  torment 
you  when  she  had  it  in  her  .power,  and 
eould  you  not  bear  it  better  from  your 
little  wayward  favorite,  who,  you  know, 
was  always  true-hearted  after  all? 
Pshaw,  my  dear  boy,  I  needn't  plead  for 
our  dear  baby.  Poor  Dora  has  a  sore 
heart,  for  she  thinks  you  have  gone 
away  in  anger  forever,  and  her  sins 
against  you  are  all  badly  punished  al- 
ready. I  think  youll  forgive  her,  and  I 
won't  tell  you  if  it's  worth  your  while. 
She  looks  dreadfully,  and  feels  badly, 
and  as  she  has  hardly  been  sick  a  day 
in  her  life,  thinks  she  is  going  to  die,  or 
ghe  never  would  have  told  me  what  she 
did  tell  me.  I'm  her  mother,  it's  not 
for  me  to  betray  her ;  but  you're  my  son, 
too,  and  I  wish  you  both  happy.  Go  in 
BOW  and  forgive  your  old  aunty's  long 
QMeches;  do  what  you  can  for  my 
poor  little  girl,  and  don't  ever  give  me 
reaaon  to  repent  patting  so  much  power 


into  your  hands.     Creorgy,  my  dear, 
bless  you.' 

She  gave  me  an  affectionate  kiss,  un- 
der more  excitement  than  I  had  ever 
seen  her,  and  fluttered  into  an  inner 
room,  just  as  the  stage  rolled  by  the 
door ;  to  be  saluted  by  a  burst  of  sobs, 
and  a  strange  muffled  voice  asking, 
hardly  intelligibly,  *  Wasn't  that  the 
coach,  mother  f ' 

*  Yes,  dear.' 

*  Then  he's  gone,  mother ;  George  is 
gone,  and  he'll  never  come  back~-do  you 
think  he  ever  will  f  I  treated  him  so 
badly;  I  have  been  so  hateful  to  him 
you  don't  know,  even  when  he  nearly 
drowned  saving  Rover's  life.' 

'Poor  Rover  I  he  wants  to  come  in 
and  see  you.' 

'  Don't  let  him  in,  don't  you,  mother; 
I  hate  the  sight  of  him,  ugly,  awkward 
fellow  1  he  nearly  drowned  poor 
George,  yesterday,  and  I  never  can  bear 
to  see  him  agmn  now  George  is  gone ; 
beside,  I  believe  I  only  loved  Rover  to 
plague  poor  George.  Oh  I  oh,  I  feel  so 
dreadfdly,  mother ;  do  you  think  I'm 
going  to  die?' 

'  Not  just  yet,  my  dear.  Shall  I  send 
for  the  doctor?' 

'  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  want  any  doctor. 
I  hod  as  lief  die  as  not,  I'm  so  miser- 
able ;  beside,  if  I  hadn't,  Dr.  Ooachey 
would  kill  me,  poking  and  preaching 
over  me.  Oh,  if  George  was  only 
here  I ' 

'  George  u  here,  Dora.' 

'Oh,  is  he  really?'  and  she  cried 
harder  than  ever.  'Well,  I  can't  see 
him,  mother;'  after  a  pause:  'Does 
he  want  to  see  me  ? ' 

'  No,  I  sent  for  him  professionally.  I 
can  tell  him  to  go  away.' 

'No,  wait  a  minute,  mother;  do  I 
look  so  very  badly?  Please  moke  the 
room  darker ;  oh,  I  don't  want  to  see 
him  at  all  I  I'm  ashamed  to  see  him, 
but  I  will.  I  must  beg  his  pardon  for 
all  my  wickedness,  before  I  get  worse, 
or  he  poisons  me  with  his  dreadftd 
drugs ;  he  hasn't  had  a  patient  yet,  and 
he'll  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  practise 
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4m  me,  I  know ;  he  ▼ill  doee  me  with 
everything.  And,  mother,  if  George  is 
coming  in,  please  torn  in  RoTer.' 

Qnietlj  laughing,  mj  annt  came  out 
and  nshered  me  with  dne  ceremony  be- 
yond the  door,  and  shut  it  after  her.  In 
a  dai^ened  chamber,  dim  and  dismal, 
before  a  lowly,  slowly  smouldering  fire, 
in  a  great  stuffed  chair  of  state,  sat  poor 
little  Dora,  swathed  in  blankets,  and 
mufQedin  shawls.  Her  tiny  feet  were 
wrapped  in  a  woollen  bundle,  and  rest- 
ed on  hot  bricks,  and  her  aching  head 
was  tied  up  in  red  flannel  bandages  that 
smelled  of  brandy ;  she  had  a  mustard 
plaster  on  her  chest,  a  cayenne  pepper 
^  gargle '  for  her  throat,  and  a  cup  of 
hot  ginger  tea  stood  at  her  elbow ;  her 
pretty  nose  was  swollen  out  of  shape, 
her  bright  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed, 
and  little  blisters  had  broken  out  all 
over  those  kbsable  lips ;  a  very  damp 
white  handkerchief  lay  in  her  lap,  and 
two  great  tears,  that  it  had  not  yet 
wiped  away,  ran  down  her  flushed 
cheeks.  Poor  child !  she  put  up  both 
her  small  hands  when  I  came  in,  to  hide 
her  little  red  fiice ;  but  I  could  see  the 
*salt  pearls'  that  rolled  between  her 
filender  fingers,  and  melted  my  heart  at 
once.  Sorry  and  ashamed,  and  afraid 
to  speak,  but  more  hopeful  and  happy 
than  I  had  often  felt,  I  went  quietly, 
and  stood  behind  her  chair. 

^  George  I '  she  said  presently,  in  her 
poor  little  broken  voice.  'Are  you 
there?' 

•Yes,  Dora.' 

*  Are  you  very  angry  with  me  f ' 

I  put  one  of  my  hands  down  over  the 
chair-back,  and  drew  both  hers  away 
from  before  her  face,  and  then  came 
round  and  kissed  it ;  I  could  not  think 
of  anything  better  to  do. 

*  You  are  not  going  away  t ' 

I  shook  my  head.  '  That  is  not  for 
me  to  say.' 

*  Who  then  ?  Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  you  mean,  George  ? '  She  was  very 
gentle  and  submissive,  but  the  coaxing 
voice  trembled  painfully,  and  the  burn- 
ing hand  I  touched  began  to  grow  cold. 


•It  is  for  yon  to  say,  D<Nra,  dear  (  Did 
you  need  to  ask  me  that,  after  all  theee 
years!' 

Without  a  single  word,  but  with  a 
fond  impulsive  movement,  that  answered 
quite  well  instead,  she  turned  to  me,  and 
putting  both  her  little  arms  around  my 
neck,  laid  her  feverish  cheek  against 
mine,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking. 

*  My  dearest  I   what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

*  I  thought  you  were  angry  with  roe;, 
and  had  gone  for  good ;  I  Uiought  I  had 
worn  your  patience  out  at  last,  and  yoa 
would  never  forgive  me  or  come  back 
again.  Why  did  you  come  back, 
Georgy  t » 

*  Because  I  loved  you,  Dora,  and 
couldn't  stay  away.' 

*  Yes,  you  would,  if  I  had  not  been 
sick— mother  told  me  so.  I  had  treated 
you  too  shamefhUy,  and  wounded  yon 
too  cruelly ;  but  it  hurt  me,  too,  and  I 
deserved  to  have  you  not  forgive  me 
for  all  I  must  have  made  you  suffer. 
You  were  proud,  but  you  were  very 
patient,  Georgy;  hor  long  have  I 
plagued  you  f ' 

'Twenty  years  I' 

*  Then  I  have  loved  yon  twenty  years, 
and  tried  not  to  let  you  know  it  I 
was  very  proud,  very  wicked,  veiy 
mean,  but  I  am  sorry  now.  I  was 
ashamed  to  have  you  or  anybody  see 
how  much  I  liked  you;  but  now  I 
don't  care.  Til  tell  the  truth  before  I 
die.  I  am  glad  I  am  sick,  George ;  for  if 
I  don't  get  well,  you  will  remember 
what  I  said,  and  win  have  thought  bet- 
ter of  me ;  and  if  I  live—' 

*  My  dear  Dora,  you  are  to  marry  me 
in  three  weeks,  so  dont  let  ns  talk 
about  dying;  you  have  a  little  odd, 
that  is  all,  and  111  g^ve  you  time  to  get 
over  it,  and  recover  your  voice,  and  get 
those  ugly  blisters  off  your  face,' 

*Is  it  iDery  uglyf  she  whispered, 
hiding  it  agdnst  my  shoulder. 

'Very  ugly,  indeed,  and  I  hope  it 
will  stay  so,  till  we  are  married ;  then 
we  shaU  have  no  more  flirting  wi& 
Tom  Hayes;   I  would  like  to  have 
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murdered  him  yesterday,  when— when 
yon  wanted  me  to  drown,  and  not  him, 
Dora.' 

<0h,  Qeorgel  I  didn't  know  the 
dreadful  danger  till  it  was  too  late,  and 
you  were  gone.  I  knew  you  were 
hrave,  and  could  swim,  and  he  wasn't 
or  couldn't ;  I  thought  you  would  do  it 
easily,  and  never  dreamed  you  could  be 
drowned,  till  you  were  in  the  water, 
and  he  told  me,  and  then—' 

'And  then  my  little  heroine  risked 
her  life  to  save  me.' 

*  I  wouldn't  have  cared  to  live  with- 
outl' 

'And  cried  over  me  when  I  was 
landed?' 

'I  was  BO  glad  and  thankful,  dear 
George.' 

'  But'was  ashamed  to  let  Tom  Hayes 
see  it  afterward.' 

'  No,  only  ashamed  to  speak  to  you, 
because  I  had  behaved  so  badly ;  afraid 
you  would  order  me  away  from  your 
sight  forever,  as  soon  as  you  were 
able.  I  am  bad,  I  know;  but  indeed, 
indeed  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think 
me  I' 

Aht  how  easy  it  was  to  believe  it, 
with  that  sweeUy  humble  voice  whis- 
pering in  my  ear ;  those  pleading  eyes 
truthfully  looking  into  mine;  the  new 
charm  of  her  timid,  deprecating  manner, 
going  straight  to  my  unfortunate,  yield- 
ing heart,  and  conquering  at  once  all 
the  territory  that  had  not  succumbed 
to  her  earlier  graces,  when  in  health 
and  spirits.  Yet  I  had  seen  something 
of  this  '  death-bed  repentance '  before, 
and  I  should  have  preferred  to  marry 
her  at  once,  while  the  swelled  nose  and 
the  weakened  eyes  disabled  her  from 
coquetry,  rather  than  to  use  my  humble 
skill  to  restore  her  to  health  and  beau- 
ty, and  the  society  of  Mr.  Hayes — re- 
warded by  having  my  marriage  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  and  my  promised 
bride  infinitely  tormenting  me.  A  phy- 
sician is  accustomed  to  see  promises, 
made  in  sickness,  unperformed  in 
health,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  medical  attendant  left 


unacknowledged  and  unpaid :  he  is  ob- 
liged to  calculate  the  chances  of  his  fees 
pretty  dosely,  you  see.  These  thoughts 
I  was  weakly  about  to  reveal  to  Dora, 
when  a  tumbling  and  snorting  at  the 
door  announced  Hover,  and  happily  pre- 
vented me. 

'Shall  I  let  him  in?'  I  politely  in- 
quired of  the  invalid. 

'  Jast  as  you  please,  dear,'  she  gently 
answered;  .  'if  he  is  so  disagreeable 
to  you,  perhaps  I  had  better  give  him 
away,'  she  added  timidly. 

Heavens  1  what  a  change!  I  was 
completely  subdued  by  that  last  con- 
vincing proof  of  affection;  though  as 
to  giving  him  away,  what  mortal  in  his 
senses  would  take  him  ?  Of  course  he 
remained,  to  become  a  member  of  my 
family,  growing  eUar&r  to  tis  both  as  he 
broke  uncounted  crockery,  iilvolved  us 
m  innumerable  quarrels  with  our  neigh- 
bors, and  fattened  upon  meat  at  ten 
oents  a  pound,  like  the  &vorite  of  a 
Chinese  epicure.  At  the  very  altar,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  piano,  before 
which  we  stood  to  be  married,  he  inter- 
fered with  the  happy  arrangement  of 
the  bridal  party,  with  his  ill-timed 
blandishments;  but  afterward  did  me 
good  service  by  getting  under  the  feet 
of  my  groomsman,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  en- 
dangering his  equilibrium  as  he  was 
about  to  salute  the  bride. 

'  Poor  Hayes ! '  I  said,  pityingly  al- 
luding to  this  failure  afterward  with 
her. 

*  Oh  you  needn't  pity  him,'  she  an- 
swered spitefully,  but  fortunately  prov- 
ing that  the  offence  which  produced  the 
spite  was  not  mine,  by  standing  on  tip- 
toe to  kiss  me;  'he'll  be  married  to 
Julia  Stevens  before  the  month  is  out.' 
And  so  he  was. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  unce  the  oo- 
currence  I  have  here  narrated,  gave  me 
my  first  patient,  and  decided  me  to  re- 
main in  this  neighborhood,  with  or 
without  others ;  it  is  fortunate  I  did  so, 
for  the  spell  is  broken  that  held  us  in 
supernatural  health,  and  no  invalid  read- 
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er  of  the  Continxvtal  need  address 
me  for  the  proper  name  of  the  locality, 
with  a  view  of  removing  to  its  salahrioas 
air.  MjT  practice  is  increasing  rapidly,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  baby,  which 
has  hitherto  disappomted  my  expecta- 
tions of  croup,  but  prondses  in  time  a 
beaatiftal  case  of  hereditary  asthma. 
Captain  Hopkins  is  on  his  last  legs  with 
the  gout,  unless  he  soon  resolves  to 
spend  part  of  his  income  in  improving 
mine;  and  nine  of  the  Sessions  gu*ls 
have  had  the  scarlet  fever.  Rheuma- 
tism begins  to  rage  among  t^e  old  la- 
dies, and  '  neurology '  is  greatly  in  vogae 
among  the  young  ones;  the  late  fine 
fruit  season  has  produced  much  cholera 
infantum  among  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion, with  a  special  tendency  to  cramps 
in  the  cases  of  the  little  boys ;  and  the 
recent  fall  in  the  prices  of  provisions 
has  induced  a  similar  decline  in  health 
with  certain  of  the  rural  economists. 
A  railroad  is  projected  through  our 
midst,  which  will  bring  foreign  diseases 
and  habits  among  us,  and  turn  our 
peaceful  Arcadia  into  a  miniature  New 
York.  I  see,  in  imagination,  a  busy  and 
prosperous  future  in  store  for  me ;  I  see 
my  handsome  and  hitherto  unused  sets 
of  surgical  instruments  often  taken  from 
their  case,  for  ^disasters,'  * coUlBions,' 


*  smashes,*  and  *  shocking  accidents.' 
I  see  fashion  reigning  in  our  humble 
streets,  with  her  neuralgic  little  bonnets, 
her  consumptive  thin  shoes,  her  lung- 
compressing  corsets,  and  fever-tempting 
bodices,  her  unseasonable  hours,  and 
unreasonable  excitements  and  unnatural 
quantities  and  qualities  of  food  and 
drink;  I  see  my  Httle  stock  of  drugs  in- 
creased to  a  mighty  establishment ;  m}* 
Phil,  of  some  use  at  last,  dispensing 
them  rapidly,  and  Rover,  hoarse  with 
barking  at  the  ringing  of  the  night  belL 
I  see  Dr.  Coachey  retiring  in  despair  to 
his  whist  and  his  sangaree,  and  myself 
sole  autocrat  of  the  village  health ;  and 
brightest  of  all  these  bright  visions,  I 
see  my  pretty  Dora,  the  beautiful  spirit 
of  all  light  and  love  in  my  household,  in- 
finitely lovelier  and  more  charmftag  than 
even  in  her  girlish  days,  but  without 
the  faintest  symptom  of  the  coquetry 
that  marked  her  then — blind  to  idl  fas- 
chiations  but  mine,  and  such  a  tender 
wife,  that  she  upholds  my  whiskers 
(which  are  inclined  to  be  reddish)  to  be 
of  the  finest  auburn,  and  does  not  envy 
Mrs.  Tom  Hayes  the  sable  splendors 
which  adorn  her  husband's  face;  in 
sliort,  I  see  daily  more  occasion  to  thank 
heaven  for  all  the  happy  conseqnenoea 
of  Dora's  cold. 


THE  TTOE. 


Thb  rising  tide  sighs  moumftilly 

Under  the  midni^t  moon ; 
The  restless  ocean  scornfully 

Dashes  its  surging  billows  down 
On  a  jewelled  beach,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
That  in  the  soft  and  silvery  light 
That  flits  and  fbdes,  is  sparkling  brigh^t, 

Laved  by  the  changing  sea  t 
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Hb  is  not  blind  who  seeth  nought ; 

Or  dumb,  who  nothing  can  express; 

And  bight  and  sound  are  something  less 
Than  what  is  inwardly  inwrought 

So  seems  it  foremost  of  my  joys, — 
Not  ranking  those  that  from  above 
Assume  on  earth  the  name  of  Love, 

The  feast  which  never  ends  or  cloys. 

Nor  is  it  less  a  feast  to  me 
If  he,  my  neighbor,  cannot  break 
The  bread  with  me,  or  with  me  take 

The  wine  of  all  my  mystery. 

Not  less  a  feast,  if  so  well  off 
He  deems  himself  in  worldly  goods, 
That  at  unseen  beatitudes 

He  blindly  flings  an  aimless  scoff. 

Not  theirs  the  blame  who  thus  disown 
The  wealth  they  see  not  as  they  walk, 
Nor  mingle  in  their  household  talk 

What  ail  to  them  is  all  unknown. 

Mine  be  the  greater  joys  that  tend 
To  give  me  what  I  cannot  give, 
And  what  in  living  makes  me  live, 

And  what  /  best  can  comprehend. 

And  though,  amid  the  daily  dust 
Of  moving  men,  I  move  a  mo^ 
Within  the  sunbeam  where  we  float. 

With  mutual  needs  and  mutual  trust, — 

Though  outward  unto  outward  shows 
The  kindred  claims  of  sympathy, 
And  hand  to  hand  and  eye  to  eye 

The  generous  meed  of  Faith  bestows,— 

Yet  am  I  conscious  that  I  bear 
A  something  in  me  dumb  and  blind 
To  all  the  rest  of  human  kind, 

And  which  but  one  can  partly  share. 
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Though  in  the  torbol^t  stream  of  change^ 
The  preesiog  wants  of  fiesh  and  sense 
Conceal  my  inward  opulence, 

And  clog  the  life  that  else  would  range; 

Yet  am  I  conscious  that  below 
The  turbid  tide,  as  through  the  straits 
Of  Bab-el-MandeVs  tearful  gates, 

Strong  counter  currents  constant  flow. 

Kor  do  I  love  that  man  the  less, 
Because,  in  our  companionship 
There  lieth  behind  the  eje  and  lip, 

That  something,  neither  can  express. 

For  inasmuch  as  mortal  love, 
Beiug  mortal,  cannot  fill  our  need, 
I  feel  the  Goodness  that  can  feed 

With  droppings  from  the  feast  above. 

Whereby,  in  Heaven^s  perfected  plan, 
Which  saves  from  spoil  of  worldly  flaw^ 
I  read  the  inevitable  law 

Of  compensation  unto  man. 

Thus,  though  I  grope  in  darkest  night. 
Of  what  men  call  a  world  of  ills, 
The  closer  coucentration  fills 

Hy  inmost  with  benignant  light. 

And  though  I  sit  in  dull  routine 
Schooled  to  the  scholarship  of  books, 
My  truant  spirit  outward  looks 

And  Fancy  fills  the  village  green  I 

Yet  not  in  pride,  oh,  understand, 
Not  prid^  of  merit  do  I  boast, 
Of  that,  which  at  its  uttermost. 

Is  of  me  part,  like  eye  or  hand. 

In  awe,  not  pride,  doth  Fancy  wield 
The  sceptre  of  her  gorgeous  realm, 
Whose  revelations  overwhelm 

With  sense  of  greatness  unrevealed. 

Thus,  whatsoever  good  is  gained 
In  fantasies  of  fresh  delights. 
But  wings  us  to  diviner  flights 

Fnto  the  ever  unattalned. 
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Nor  need  I  more  than  this  to  show 

All  proof  of  that  astoonding  blias^ 

Which  from  the  world  of  worlds  to  this, 
Through  lowliest  mind,  sends  consoions  glow* 

Not  clearer  through  the  density 

Of  darlding  woods,  do  I  behold 

The  intervening  flecks  of  gold 
Beveal  nnseen  intensity. 

In  this  deep  tmth  I  hold  the  key 

That  locks  me  from  a  world  of  pain, 

And  opens  unto  boundless  gain 
Of  sweet  ideal  mystery. 

And  though  I  may  not  hope  to  climb 

Above  the  level  commonplace, 

Or  touch  that  vital  growth  of  grace 
Which  shapes  the  fruit  of  deathless  rhyme, 

Yet,  will  I  bless  the  Gracious  Power 

Which  giveth  strength  to  walk  the  mead. 

And  catch  the  sometime  wafted  seed 
That  rfpens  to  the  quiet  flower. 

Or,  when,  foot-weary  with  the  day, 

My  longing  spirit  only  feels 

The  tremor  of  the  distant  wheels 
That  bear  some  poet  on  his  way ; 

m  deem  it  very  kindly  chance 

That  gives  the  apprehension  clear 

To  feel  the  pageant,  far  or  near. 
That  moves  to  other^s  utterance. 

And  if  I  can  but  feebly  keep 

With  reverent  grace  my  share  of  good, 

And  kneeling,  gather  daily  food 
By  gleaning,  where  my  betters  reap, 

Yet  will  I  bless  the  Hand  Divine 

That  with  the  appetite  for  least. 

Transforms  into  perpetual  feast 
The  homely  bread,  the  household  wine ; 

And  place  it  foremost  of  my  joys, — 

Not  ranking  those  that  from  above 

Assume  on  earth  the  name  of  Love,— 
That  feast^  which  never  ends  or  cloys. 
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THE    ASH    TBEB. 

*Tbe  Ash  for  nothing  UL*— Sfkibo. 

*The  Aah  aakB  sot  a  depth  of  froltftil  moold 
Bat,  like  fhigalitf,  on  little  means 
It  thrives ;  tnd  high  o*er  ererloed  ratals  spreads 
Its  ample  shade,  or  on  the  naked  look, 
That  nods  in  air,  with  graoefkilUmbs  depends.*— BidulK]^  Fsor. 

*  Natnre  seems  t*  ordain 
The  rooky  cliff  for  tho  wild  Afh*s  reign.*— DbtdkhIi  Ynon.. 


Tho8B  who  would  seek  the  primitive 
signification  of  all  objects  in  Nature,  un- 
roll their  symbolism,  and  thereby  attain 
the  firet  historical  groundwork  of  poet- 
ry, most  bear  in  mind  that  this  system 
was  formed,  and,  indeed,  ripely  devel- 
oped, in  an  age  anterior  to  all  written 
records  of  humanity.  By  ascertaining 
what  words  are  common  to  the  Indo- 
(jermanic  languages,  we  may  easily  find 
how  far  in  civilization  those  had  pro- 
gressed who  spoke  the  old  Aryan,  the 
common  mother  of  the  languages  of 
Europe,  India,  and  Persia,  ere  they 
parted  to  form  new  tribes,  with  new 
tongues.  So,  by  comparing  the  mytho- 
logic  legends  of  these  later  races,  we 
may,  with  strictest  accuracy,  determine 
what  was  the  parent  stem.  That  the 
religion  of  the  British  Oelts  had  striking 
points  of  resemblance  with  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Baal-worshipping 
Bhemitic  races,  with  India  and  Scondi- 
vania,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  sys- 
tems, is  apparent  enough  to  any  one 
who  will  compare  the  names,  customs, 
and  legends  common  to  alL  It  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  coinci- 
dence which  gave  to  Bal  of  the  East 
and  Bal-der  of  the  West  the  some  signifi- 
cant syllable. 

Tet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
further  back  we  go  to  the  primeval  age 
of  one  language  and  one  religion,  the 
more  obscure  becomes  our  medium  of 
vision.  We  see  that  tribes  intermingled, 
exchanging  and  distorting  traditions  of 
their  gods ;  that  migrations  disturbed  the 
local  force  of  legends ;  that  the  time  for 
celebrating  the  birth  of  Spring  in  the  fiEur 


South  or  East  became  sadly  misplaced 
when  transplanted  to  the  North;  and 
that,  finally,  the  deep  reverence  and 
strange  tales  attached  to  trees,  flowers, 
and  mhierals,  being  too  deeply  seated  to 
perish,  were  fed  by  being  transferred  to 
other  objects  more  or  less  similar.  Thus 
Christmas,  derived  firom  the  old  heathen 
Tule  or  Whed  feast  of  the  Seasons  and 
of  Time,  and  which,  like  all  feasts,  was 
founded  in  the  celebration  of  tbe  revival 
of  Spring,  was  actually  held  at  last  in 
mid-winter.  So  the  bolly  and  ivy,  ex- 
pressive of  the  male  and  female  prin- 
ciples of  generation,  and  of  the  great 
mystery  of  reproduction  and  revival  most 
in  force  during  the  Spring,  were  sub- 
stitutes for  other  symbols^possibly  the 
fig  leaves,  lettuce,  and  roses  which  in 
milder  climes  had  at  that  season  been 
employed  to  set  forth  the  loves  of 
Venus  and  Adonis— of  reviving  and  of 
receptive  nature. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this 
transfer  of  earnest  religious  devotion 
to  such  objects  is  furnished  by  the 
Asn  Tbee.  In  the  far  East,  men  had, 
during  the  course  of  ages,  learned  to  at- 
tach extraordinary  significance  to  trees, 
which,  growing,  decaying,  and  dying 
like  man,  yet  outliving  him  by  centu- 
ries, seemed,  like  animals,  to  be  both  far 
below  and  yet  far  above  him  in  many  of 
the  conditions  of  life.  In  those  glowing 
climes  the  Banyan  was  regarded  as  the 
tree  of  trees,  and  tiie  mighty  centre  of 
vegetating  life.  Hence  it  was  wor- 
shipped with  such  deep  reverence  that 
even  in  modem  botany  we  find  it  named 
the./Setif  reliffioia;  and  it  was  called  by 
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tlie  eaiiier  Ohrisdans  the  Devil^s  Tree, 
in  aooordftnoe  with  tiieir  belief  that  all 
heathen  rites  were  offered  to  Satan. 
F6r  it  was  beneath  the  Banyan  that 
Yithnn  was  bom,  and  nnder  it  that 
Bnddha  tanght  his  sacred  lore ;  it  is  in 
it  that  Brahmins  love  to  dwell ;  it  is  the 
Hying,  green  eathedral  of  God— the 
leafy  cloister  of  sacred  learning,  ever 
holy,  ever  beantifVil,  never  dying.  like 
QoD  and  Nattjbb,  it  is  ever  re-bom ;  it 
falls  drooping  to  earth  to  take  fresh 
root,  and  is,  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
from  its  immense  size,  a  wonderftiUy 
^>t  Symbol  of  God  renewing  himself— 
of  revival  and  of  eternity.  It  is  named 
fhym  some  saint,  whose  sonl  is  believed 
to  flit  throagh  its  solemn  shades,  nay,  to 
animate  the  tree  itself:  no  wonder  that 
in  the  laws  of  Mbnu  it  was  made  the 
sacred,  never-to-be-ii\jnred  monument 
oi  a  boundary.* 

Time  rolled  on— for  the  world  was  old 
then,  though  thousands  of  years  have 
since  faded — and  ifrom  the  East  there 
was  a  mighty  emigration  to  lands  far 
away.  What  were  the  causes  of  this 
mighty  movement— what  was  it  which 
transplanted  the  seeds  of  new  nations 
and  new  races  into  the  distant  Norway 
and  Sweden  f  As  yet,  only  dim,  very 
Am  conjecture  can  be  made.  The  Maha- 
bhtf^ta  tells  us  of  a  mighty  battle  which 
sent  forth  hero-sages  with  their  armies 
into  the  wide  world ;  others  have  tradi- 
tions of  divisions  between  the  worship- 
pers of  the  Lingam  and  Toni,  who  al- 
ternately contended  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  male  or  female  principle  in  crea- 
tion. Whatever  the  causes  may  have 
been— priest  warring  with  soldier  for 
power,  or  a  newer  and  a  milder  code 
casting  off  the  older  and  more  aristo- 
cratic rulers  into  outer  darkness— one 
thing  is  certain,  that  they  went  forth 
strong  in  faith,  fearless  of  destiny ;  for 

*  *Oo  la  MUnd  of  the  rlrer  Kerbnddft,  twelre 
ibIIm  bejoud  Broach,  in  the  preddenoy  of  Bom- 
b«7,  stands  the  BanTan-tree,  long  sloco  mentioned 
hf  MiLToir,  and  more  reoentlj  deseribed  by  Hssnu 
It  la  eaUed  Kvbbob  Bw,  after  the  Hindu  taint 
who  planted  IV 

DnaBAOB,  Flora  Uy^ologioa,  page  22. 


the  religion  of  primeval  timet  waa  ter- 
rible and  tremendous.  It  was  such  re- 
ligion, such  absolute,  undoubUng  slavery 
to  faith,  which  wore  away  millions  on 
millions  of  lives  in  carrying  out  in  dim, 
old,  barbarous  days  the  rock  sculptures  of 
the  t^nples  of  Ellora— which  dug  Sib- 
yls' grots,  and  piled  together  Oydopean 
walls,  and  pierced  Cimmerian  caves 
of  awfbl  depth  and  solid  gloom,  in  the 
fair  isles  of  the  Mediterranean;  and 
which,  it  may  have  been  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  have  been  at  a  later  day, 
massed  together  the  miracles  of  Stone- 
henge,  the  enormous  dragon  rows  of 
Brittany,  and  the  almost  indentically 
similar  serpent  mounds  of  our  own 
West.    They  are  all  of  one  faith. 

Westward  went  the  JBmUt — the  chil- 
dren of  Light— from  the  land  of  the 
Banyan — In  die  weite  toeite  Welt  hinmu 
— out  into  the  wild,  brave  world! 
Some  went  Greekward.  There  is  a 
curious  book,  by  an  English  scholar,  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  the  names  of  hill 
and  valley,  mountain  and  seas,  in 
Greece,  and  of  the  countries  which  lead 
eastward  to  it,  are  all  those  of  India  but 
little  changed.  A  problem  awaiting 
the  scientific  accuracy  of  a  Max  Mul- 
ler  or  a  Grimm,  and  not  to  be  handily 
tossed  into  shape  by  a  poetic  Ibl>er^  or 
guessed  at  by  a  wild-Irish  O^Brien  or 
Vallanoey,  or  a  lunatic  Betham.  It  is, 
however,  worth  noting  that  over  those 
South  Slavonian  provinces,  via  Greece, 
flowed  for  many  centuries  northward  a 
strangely  silent  stream  of  Orientalism, 
but  little  disturbed  by  the  outer  or  up- 
per currents  of  history.  He  who  has 
dabbled  in  Servian-Oroat-Dlyrian— twm 
sister  to  Bohemian— has  doubtless  been 
amazed  at  the  wealth  of  Sanscrit  words 
it  contains,  albeit  he  may  not  go  so  far 
as  Pococke,  who  asserts  that  with  San- 
scrit alone  one  may  travel  in  those 
countries  and  be  understood.  Over  this 
path  it  was,  however,  even  down  to  the 
middle  ages,  that  a  rich  store  of  Orient- 
al  heredes  and  forbidden  lore  fk>wed 
into  ft^emasonry,  into  Waldense  and 
Albigense  sects,  into  many  a  hidden  doo* 
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trine  and  liarange  brotherhood  now  for- 
gotten or  veiled  nnder  some  horrible 
outbreaking  of  stifling  passion  and  terri- 
ble ante-Protestantism.  Over  this  path^ 
on  which,  in  earlier  ages,  the  mitre  and 
rosarj  and  violet  robe  and  confessional, 
and  doctrines  of  celibacy  and  monkery 
and  non-nism,  and  bell  and  consecrated 
taper,  and  still  deeper  dogmas  or  doo- 
trines,  wandered  from  the  East  into  the 
Ohnrdi,  came  also  heresies,  terrible  as 
the  Knights  Templars',  which  in  dne 
time  warred  against  the  Church,  and 
deft  it  in  twain.  The  doctrines  of 
many  wild  sects,  more  or  less  Mani- 
oh»an,  which  came  forth  strangely  to 
upper  life  during  the  fever  of  the  Om- 
si^es,  all  seem  to  tend  obscurely  from 
a  l^vonio  source.  The  vices  with 
which  their  adept!  were  reproached  by 
the  Church,  gave  to  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  a  revolting  word, 
modified  from  the  name  *  Bulgarian.* 
The  origin  of  the  earlier  Bohemian  Huss- 
ite sects,  with  their  strange  devil-wor- 
ship and  doctrine  of  transmigration,  was 
manifestly  Oriental.  At  a  later  date 
the  very  name  of  the  mystic  Jacob 
BOhme — Jacob  the  Bohemian — indi- 
cates some  secret  alliance  with  Slavo- 
nian associations ;  and  if  the  couneotion 
of  the  name  with  strange  Oriental  speo- 
ulations  be  obscure,  that  of  the  teach- 
ings of  *  the  inspired  shoemaker'  with 
those  <^  the  East  is  not— witness  the 
often  marvellous  identity  of  tone  of  The 
Aurora  with  that  of  Hermes  Trismegis- 
tus.  It  is  worth  while  in  this  connec- 
tion to  trace  the  infinenoe  of  Bdhme-ism 
on  *  the  fierce  sectmies  of  liower  Ger- 
many,' on  Anabaptism,  and  on  the  t^ 
luminati  of  the  ultra  Puritans  in  Eng- 
land, bringing  forth  Independent  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  George  Fox,  Flood, 
Law,  and  Pordage.  The  seeds  of  this 
mystical  heresy  were  obscurely  trans- 
mitted to  New  England,  which  has  al- 
ways had  some  ^  Gon-Smith,'  or  Mat- 
thias with  his  *  Impostures,'  lurking 
among  the  vulgar.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  through  traditional  infiuence  at 
leasts  a  Joe  Smith  and  the  beginning 


<^  Mormonism  might  be  found  to  hsv» 
a  direct  descent  from  the  doctrines  of 
early  times. 

Let  the  reader  pardon  the  digression. 
I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  Ash  tree 
— the  successor  of  the  Banyan— which 
has  also  its  connection  with  l^lWi 
popular  superstition.  However  it  waa, 
when  the  wave  of  Oriental  emigrar 
tion  reached  the  utmoet  limits  of 
Northern  Europe,  it  changed  its  charac- 
ter with  the  climate.  Fnun  a  vast  pan- 
theism of  fire,  it  became  one  of  ice  and 
of  snow.  In  the  grammar  of  its  my- 
thology, only  a  little  of  the  vocabulary 
was  retained,  but  the  grand  syst^n  of 
construction  remained  on  the  whole  un- 
changed. There  is  the  same  stupen- 
dous ground-plan  of  a  cosmogony  found- 
ed on  a  sublime  view  of  the  powers  c^ 
Nature,  and  the  same  ezquiately  poetic 
elaboration  of  details  in  the  Edda  as  in 
the  Sacred  Books  of  India,  though  the 
one  is  illumined  by  the  bummg  sun  of 
the  tropics,  and  the  other  by  the  North- 
em  Lights  of  a  winter  midnight. 

So  the  children  of  Odin  needed  a  tree 
signifying  All  Creation,  All  Time,  AH 
Nature,  and  they  chose  the  Ash.  Its 
picturesque  beauty,  its  lightness  and 
easy  fiowing  lines,  combined  with  great 
strength,  and  at  tiroes  with  enormous 
size ;  its  elegant  depending  foliage  and 
lithe  vigor  in  its  prime,  and  its  gnaried, 
ancient  expression  when  old,  well  fitted 
it  to  set  forth  the  extremes  of  existence. 
The  firm  hold  of  these  trees  in  the  ^arth, 
*'  their  obstinate  and  deep  rooting— taii- 
tU9  amor  terrtE,^  as  Evelyn  expresses  it, 
gives  us  a  reason  why  tbe  Ash  of  their 
mythology  was  fabled  to  reach  down  to 
hell ;  while  its  stem  vitality,  expressed 
by  Horace,  fitted  it  to  be  called  the  tree 
of  life: 

'  Per  dftmDA,  per  cades,  ab  ipso 
padt  opes  ammumque  feno.' 
'  By  bftvoo,  woands,  and  blows 
More  liTely  sod  luxariant  grows.' 

So  the  Ash  became  the  Banyan  of 
Northern  faith,  and  the  great  meeting 
place  of  the  gods— as  the  reader  may  see 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Edda : 
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'GATOuadtmind«d:  'Wbioliia  the  cspi- 
ial  of  the  Qods,  or  the  laored  city  ? '  Hab 
answereth : '  It  is  under  the  Ash-tree  Ydrasil, 
where  the  Gods  assemble  eyeiy  daj  and  ad- 
minister Jostice.'  'But,'  sajeth  Qavglib, 
'  What  is  there  remarkable  about  that  place? ' 
'That  Ash,'  ansvrereth  Jarwhar,  *is  the 
greatest  and  best  of  all  trees.  Its  branches 
extend  themselves  over  the  whole  world,  and 
reach  abore  the  heavens.  It  hath  three  roots, 
eztremelj  different  from  each  other:  the  one 
of  them  is  among  the  €K>ds ;  the  other  among 
the  Giants,  in  that  verj  place  where  the  abyss 
was  formerly ;  the  third  corereth  Neflheim,  or 
Hell,  and  under  this  root  is  the  fountain  Yer- 
gelmer,  whence  flow  the  infernal  rivers :  this 
root  is  gnawed  upon  below  by  the  monstrous 
serpent  Nidhoger.  Under  that  root  which 
stretcheth  out  toward  the  land  of  the  Giants, 
is  also  a  celebrated  spring,  in  which  are  con- 
cealed Wisdom  and  Prudence.  He  who  hath 
possession  of  it  is  named  Minis :  he  is  full  of 
wisdom,  because  he  drinketh  thereof  every 
morning.  One  day  the  Universal  Father  (A£- 
rADEB)  came  and  begged  to  drink  a  cup  of 
ihis  water;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in 
pledge  for  it  one  of  his  eyes,  according  as  it  is 
■aid  in  theVoluspa:  *  Where  hast  thou  con- 
oealed  thine  eye,  Ooik  ?  Lo !  I  know  where ; 
even  in  the  limpid  fountain  of  Minis.  Every 
morning  doth  Minis  pour  Hydromel  upon  the 
pledge  he  received  from  the  Universal  Father. 
Do  you,  or  do  you  not  understand  this?'  The 
third  root  of  the  Ash  is  in  Heaven,  and  under 
it  lieth  the  holy  fountain  of  Time-Past  {/om 
jmeUrUi  iemporu—Urdar  £run)»  'Tis  here 
that  the  Qods  sit  in  judgment  Eveiy  day 
they  ride  hither  on  horseback,  passing  over 
the  Rainbow,  which  is  the  Bridge  of  the 
Gods.  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  for  Teoa,  he  goeth  on  foot 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  Gods,  and  fordeth  the 
rivers  Kormt  and  Gormt  These  he  is  ob- 
liged to  cross  every  day  on  foot,  on  his  way  to 
the  Ash  Ydrasil,  for  the  Bridge  of  the  Gods  is 
aU  on  fire.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'  Near  the  fountain  which  is  under  the  Ash, 
a  very  beantifbl  dty,  wherein  dwell 
three  virgins,  named  Urda,  or  the  Past ;  Yaa- 
DAXDi,  or  the  Present ;  and  Sokulda,  or  the 
Future.  These  are  they  who  dispense  the 
ages  of  men ;  they  are  called  Nomas,  that  is, 
Fates.  But  there  are  indeed  very  many  others 
besides  these,  who  assist  at  the  birth  of  every 
ofaild,  to  determine  his  fiite.  Some  are  of  ce- 
lestial origin ;  others  descend  from  the  Genii, 
and  others  from  the  dwarfs.'  *  *  *  • 

'  Ganglib  proceeds,  desiring  to  know  some- 
thing more  concerning  the  Ash.  Hab  replied : 
'  What  I  have  forther  to  sdd  concerning  it  is, 
thai  there  is  an  eagle  perched  upon  its 
bcanohet,  who  knows  a  multitude  of  things, 


but  he  hath  between  bis  eyes  a  sparrow-hawk 
(qui  Ftdttlotfngr  vacatur),  A  squirrel  runs 
up  and  down  the  Ash,  sowing  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  eagle  and  the  serpent,  which 
lies  concealed  at  its  root  Four  stags  run 
across  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  devour  its 
rind.  There  are  so  many  serpents  in  the  foun- 
tain whence  spring  the  rivers  of  hell,  that  no 
tongue  can  recount  them,  as  is  said  in  these 
verses: 

*  fVajrtfMi*  TgdnuilphirapatitMrf 
Quam  iiUut  mortalium 
Cogitatione  ctuequi  vakat. 
Cervu9  depateihar  inferiu»  (reetiu9  eaeuumO 
Sed  eirea  iatera  putre^cit, 
Nidhoggiut  (the  serpent)  arrodit  ntbtus,* 

<  The  Destmies,  who  reside  near  the  fountam 
of  the  Past,  draw  up  water  thence,  with  which 
they  bedew  the  Ash,  to  prevent  its  branches 
from  growing  withered  and  decayed.  Of  so 
purifying  a  nature  is  that  water,  that  whatever 
it  touches  beeomes  ss  white  as  the  flbn  whioh 
is  within  an  egg. 

*  Fraxlnum  novl  atantem, 
Vooatem  Ygdrasll 
Proceram  et  saortm  albo  lato^ 
Hinc  veoit  ros, 
Qui  in  valles  cadlt, 
Btat  super  virente 
ITrdsr  fonte.' 

<  Men  cell  this  the  honey-dew,  and  it  is  the  food 
of  beet.  There  are  also  in  this  fountain  two 
swans,  which  have  produced  all  the  birds  of  that 
species.*  * 

Does  the  reader  care  to  know  the 
meaniDg  of  all  this  ?  It  is  hardly  worth 
while,  since  to  those  who  feel  its  gro- 
tesque poetry  quite  enough  of  the  sym- 
bolism is  already  revealed.  But  let  the 
plodding  Grerman  Frikdbrtoh  ^  have  his 
say.'  *  The  name  of  the  Ash,  Yggdrasil,' 
he  tell  US, '  signifies  God's  Horse,  from 
Tgob,  a  name  of  the  god  Odin,  and 
dratilj  the  poetic  term  for  a  horse. 
With  tills  name  one  hath  God's  rule 
over  all  things,  since  he  ruleth  them 
even  as  a  rider  controls  his  steed,  and 
by  Tggdroiil  is  consequently  signified 
the  almighty  power  of  Qod.  The  Ash 
is  the  Universe,  its  twigs  are  the  Ether, 
spread  over  the  World-all ;  the  eagle  is 
the  infinite  glance,  penetrating  heaven 
and  earth;  and  the  squirrel  the  medium 
by  which  the  deeds  and  condition  of 
the  Gods  are  brought  to  men.  The 
stags,  whose  swiftness  betokens  the  rest- 
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less,  rapid  pftnioiii  of  nMn,  are  the  aB- 

ments  of  the  soal ;  and  the  green  leayes 
which  they  devour,  are  sound,  healthy 
thoughts.'  According  to  Hauch  (Die 
I^orducJie  Mythenlehre^  Leipaic,  1847, 
p.  28),  Uieae  swift  stags  are  the  four 
winds  of  heaTeD  whiob  scatter  the 
leaves.  The  snake  is  the  destroying 
force  in  Nature,  and  in  the  clear  foun- 
tain lies  wisdom — which  at  least  teaches 
US  the  highly  respectahle  origin  of  the 
assertion  that '  truth  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well.'  In  the  next  tspnng  lies  the 
knowledge  of  the  fhture— hinting  at 
much  fortune  telling  by  means  of  pools, 
and  faces  of  future  husbands  in  basins 
of  water  and  mirrors ;  while  the  three 
virgins  are  the  PafC(S— the  goddesses 
of  destiny.  Ton  know  these  ladies, 
reader;  but  here  they  are  grander, 
gloomier,  diviner  than  were  our  old 
friends  Olotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos. 
And  the  endless  strife  between  the  eagle 
and  the  serpent,  stirred  up  by  the  squir- 
rel, is  the  ^ever-battling,  interchange- 
able action  between  Spirit  and  Matter, 
the  ever  henoe-and-hitber  rolling,  as  of 
waves,  to  good  or  evil  in  the  human 
heart' 

Quaint  enough,  yet  strong,  wild,  and 
beautiftd.  One  more  explanation  is 
however  worth  the  giving.  In.  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages,  writers,  from 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides  down  to  the 
genial  poet-author  of  'Elsie  Venner,' 
have  said  or  hinted  that  the  Ash  is  ab- 
horred by  serpents— an  antipathy  ridi- 
culed by  Evelyn,  yet  which  I  have 
heard  maintained  to  be  true  by  an  emi- 
nent botanist.  In  our  Edda  legend,  we 
find  an  enmity  between  the  Serpent— 
the  evil  principle,  and  a  foe  to  life  and 
peace— and  the  Ash — the  tree  of  fresh, 
vigorous  life ;  the  first  ever  striving  to 
destroy  the  latter.  Is  this  the  origin 
of  the  old  belief?  So  in  the  *  Arcana 
against  Enchantment,'  a  Qerman  book 
of  1716,  we  are  told  that  *  the  antipathy 
between  the  Ash  tree,  blessed  of  God, 
and  the  Serpent,  which  so  hateth  man, 
is  so  great  that  a  serpent  would  rather 
spring  into  the  fire  than  into  the  shadow 


ofanAshtvee.'    And  in  S^rmkmimtiet 
tiie  same  idea  is  expreased  in  thaM 

quaint  verses : 
*  Ich  bin  von  den  AUen  gelari, 
Ber  Eschenbaam  hab  diese  Arth, 
Diss  keine  Scblang  unter  ihm  bleib ; 
Der  Schatten  sie  aucb  hinweg  treib, 
Ja  die  Scblang  eber  ins  Fener  hiDleuffty 
Ehe  sie  durch  seinen  Scbatten  schlejfiL' 
'  I  have  bten  by  ancienta  told, 
The  Aah  tree  hath  this  gia  of  old. 
That  snake  may  never  'neath  it  stay. 
The  shadow  drives  it,  e'en,  away. 
Sooner  a  snake  in  fire  would  daah. 
Than  through  the  shadow  of  an  A<|H. 

There  is  yet  another  strange  supersti- 
tion connected  with  the  Ash,  which 
one  hardly  cares  to  grapple  with — so 
vast  is  the  mass  of  obscure  myths  and 
doctrines  which  it  involves.    Let  it  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  from  tradition  and  mon- 
uments, in  vast  variety,  it  appears  that 
in   very   ancient   times    the    Pas^ng 
Through  anything  was  a  ceremony  of 
deepest  ugnificanoe  and  solenmity.    To 
go  through  a  door,  to  put  on  a  ring,  to 
pass  between  upright  stones  (as  for  in- 
stance, the  dolmen^  or  those  of  the  ser^ 
pent   circle  of  Stonehenge),  to  wear 
armlets,  all  referred  to  going  from  death 
into  life,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge, 
from  an  unregenerate  condition  to  reo- 
oncOiation.    It  referred  to  the  life  pasa- 
ing  into  the  womb  and  coming  forth  as 
birth.    Going  into  an  ark  and  quitting 
it,    was   one    form   of    this    Passing 
Through.    Caves  were  also  very  holy, 
because   they   furnished   apt   illustra- 
tions of  it     Spring  was   tyi)ified  as 
going  down  into  the  womb  or  cave  or 
ark  or  casket  or  goblet  of  the  earth, 
and  coming  forth  or  being  poured  out 
again  in  fresh  beauty.    Hence  it  came 
that  marriage  was  surrounded  in  earliest 
times  by  symbols  of  transit^  or  Passing 
Through.    Lovers  plighted  their  troth 
in  Great  Britain,  as  is  yet  done  in  some 
remote  districts  of  Scandinavia,  by  join- 
ing their  clasped  hands  through  holes 
in  the  so-called  Odin  stones.    As  the 
Begenerate  in  the  mysteries  were  ob- 
liged to  pass  through  passages  in  rocks, 
it  was  naturally  enoogh  baUeved  that 
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those  who  were  ill  might  1>e  benefited 
in  like  manner.  Of  course  the  Ash^ 
the  tree  of  Odin  and  of  all  the  gods — 
was  hallowed  in  popular  belief  by  heal- 
ing Tirtues;  and  Evelyn  tells  us  that 
*  the  rupture,  to  which  many  children 
are  obnoxious,  is  healed  by  passing  the 
infant  through  a  wide  deft  made  in  the 
bole  or  stem  of  a  growing  Ash  tree.  It 
is  then  carried  a  second  time  round  the 
Ash,  and  caused  to  repass  the  same 
aperture  as  before.^  This  act  of  being 
borne  or  passing  around  a  stone  or 
stick  against  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  a 
ceremony  common  to  certain  rites 
among  almost  all  nations.  It  was 
known  to  Druids  and  Hindoos^traoes 
of  it  may  be  found  eveyx  among  the  de- 
based Fetishism  which  lingers  among 
American  negroes.  According  to  the 
old  philosophy  of  planetary  influences, 
the  Ash  tree  is  peculiar  to  the  sun; 
whereas  serpents  are  consecrated  to 
dark  and  gloomy  Saturn — another  cause 
for  the  antipathy  between  them,  and 
illustratiye  of  the  reason  why  the  ailing 
child  should  be  borne  aronnd  in  reference 
to  the  imaginary  sympathetic  solar  rays 
of  the  tree. 

All  trivial  enough,  doubtless;  no 
longer  a  matter  worthy  of  deep  re- 
search and  wise  marreUing.  It  is  not 
even  worth  the  while  now  for  scholars 
to  inveigh  against  the  folly  of  such  su- 
perstition. There  was  indeed  enough 
of  it  It  was  believed  that  by  boring 
a  hole  in  an  ashen  bough  and  imprison- 
ing a  mouse  in  it,  a  magic  rod  was  ob- 
tained which  would  cure  lameness  and 
cramps  in  cattle — the  ailments  being 
transferred  to  the  poor  mouse,  who  was 
the  supposed  cause  of  them  alL  *  There 
is  a  proverb,'  says  Loudon  {Arboretum 
et  Frutieetum  Britannieum^  p.  1228, 
edition  of  1888),  ^  in  the  midland  conn- 
ties,  that  if  there  are  no  keys  on  the 
Ash  trees,  there  will  be  no  king  within 
the  twelvemonth.'*  Lightfoot  says 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  the 
nurse  or  midwife  puts  one  end  of  a 
green  stick  of  this  tree  into  the  fire, 


and,  while  it  is  homing,  gathering  in  a 
spoon  the  sap  or  juice,  which  oozes  out 
at  the  other  end,  administers  this  as  the 
first  spoonftil  of  food  to  the  newly-born 
baby.'  Trivial  enough,  yet  worth  not- 
ing as  the  fragments  and  humble  re- 
mains of  what  was  once  the  mighty 
mythology  of  the  Northmen,  hinting  at 
the  fiiith  in  the  life-giving  and  life-pre- 
serving qualities  of  the  great  tree  of  life 
— ^the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil— the  erUii  neut  Dmu  of  Eunic  lore. 
Among  the  strangest  and  most  bean- 
tifal  after-echoes  of  this  old  Norse  £uth 
in  the  magic  Ash  as  the  great  tree  of 
life,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Grimm  in  his '  Mythology ' 
(2d  edition,  2d  book,  page  912),  and 
which  the  German  poet  Hofiinann  has 
happily  turned  in  a  poem  fall  of  spirit 
and  grace.    The  legend  is  as  follows : 

In  the  charchyard  at  Kortorf  will  one  day 

be  an  Ash, 
No  hnman  eye  hath  seen  it,  yet  silently  it 

grows 
Among  the  graves,  and  every  year  it  bears  a 

single  sprout. 
Each  New  Tear's  night  a  rider  white  upon  a 

snow-white  steed, 
Comes  silently  among  the  graves  to  hew  the 

sprout  away ; 
But  tiiere  comes  a  coal-black  rider  upon  a 

coal-black  horse, 
And  he  strives  to  save  the  new-bom  tree  and 

drive  the  foe  afar: 
Long  they  fight  till  the  New  Tear's  dawn — 

until  the  black  knight  yields, 
And  the  foeman  hews  away  the  twig,  and 

rides  into  the  dawn. 
But  there  will  come  a  time,  'tis  said,  when  the 

white  knight  must  yield. 
And  the  twig  will  grow  and  its  leaves  will 

blow  until  the  trtmk  is  great : 
So  great  that  a  proud  war  horse  'neath  its 

lower  branch  may  go. 
And  when  the  branch  is  grown  and  blown 

will  come  the  worid's  great  fight ; 
The  fiercest  of  her  battles,  the  last  great  strife 

of  dread; 
And  the  war  horse  of  the  mighty  king  will 

stand  beneath  the  tree. 
And  the  king  will  win,  and  all  the  world  will 

be  his  heritage. 

*The  White  Knight,'  saith  a  com- 
mentator, *is  Freyr,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  among  the  Korse  Asen,  or  chil- 
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dren  of  the  god»— he  who  niles  over 
rain,  gonshine,  and  earth's  fruitfohieea. 
His  adversary  is  Sartor,  the  Bhiok  De- 
mon—a pitiless  foe  of  the  Asen,  who  in 
the  great  hattle  will  fight  with  the  evil 
LoM— *  the  corse  and  shame  of  gods  and 
men ' — and  set  heaven  and  earth  afire. 
Bot  then  there  will  come  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  in  which  eternal  jofr- 
tice  shall  reign,  and  the  ^  Gbeat  Enro ' — 
he  whose  steed  shall  wait  beneath  the 
Ash  of  life — ^  will  role  forever  in  peace 
and  holiness.^ 

Dear  reader,  the  battle  between 
Frejr  and  Sortor  is  ever  raging — ^in 
yoor  heart  as  in  all  the  world.  Bat 
whenever  a  great  strife  for  freedom  and 
troth  and  man's  rights  is  battled  oot, 
then  the  branch  has  grown,  and  the 
horse  of  the  Great  King  is  saddled  be- 
neath the  Ash,  and  his  role  draws  near- 
er than  ever.  Even  as  I  write  the  bat- 
tle rages,  as  it  never  raged  before  on 
earth,  between  the  infernal  Loki  and 
Bortor  and  the  glorioos  Asen— the 
great  children  of  light  and  of  troth. 
Too,  soldier  of  the  Lord,  who  read 
these  lines — yoo,  whose  mosket  is  borne 
in  defence  of  the  Union,  are  as  troe  a 
child  of  the  great  race  of  light  as  was 
ever  Odin  or  Balder,  and  yoo  are  in  this 
great  fight  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  a 
thoosand  years  aforetime,  which  fore- 
told the  final  battle  of  freedom.  You 
too  are  of  the  Northmen,  the  children 
of  Odin  and  of  Freyr,  the  inezhaostible 


race  of  warriors  and  of  workmen— flie 
free  laborers  who  forged  the  swords 
they  wielded  against  the  dark  and  wily 
fiend  who  stde  his  weapons  from  the 
foe  ere  the  war  began.  And  the  Horse 
so  easily  mled— the  all-powerfbl  Wax 
—stands  bridled  beneath  the  eternal 
Ash  Tree  of  Life ;  and  while  he  lives 
and  the  tree  grows,  hope  need  not 
perish,  and  freedom  cannot  die. 

In  a  Floral  Lexicon  I  find  it  stated 
that  the  Ash  tree  signifies  'grandeor.' 
£  hen  trotato — it  is  not  badly  imagined 
—hot  its  real  meaning  is  Z(/«,  and  that 
not  mere  existence,  bot  fre^  vigoroas, 
exoberant  life,  the  life  of  action  and  of 
enjoyment.  The  shaft  of  the  Greek 
spear,  which  healed  the  woond  given  by 
the  point,  was^  I  doobt  not,  made  ik 
Ash,  even  as  was  that  which  slew 
Achilles.  Thos  the  Ash,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  an  important  letter  in  the  ancient 
alphabet  of  the  mysteries.  May  I  hq>e 
that  when  yoo  next  sit  beneath  its  grace- 
ftil  booghs,  yoo  will  recal  some  of  the 
lore  which  hallows  it,  and  makes  it  a 
strange,  living  antiqoe,  not  less  corioos 
than  coin,  weapon,  or  gem.  Bead  it  in 
all  the  significance,  all  the  strange  spirit 
of  the  M  mythology,  and  then  think 
what  Natore  most  have  been— or  whtt 
it  may  yet  be — to  men  finding  as  deep 
a  symbol  as  even  the  Adi  in  every  hi^ 
place  above  the  valleys,  in  every 
stream,  cave,  and  rivolet^  and  in  eveiy 
green  tree. 


THE     D  B  UM. 

[BtJOEEBT.] 

*  Oh,  the  drom— it  rattles  so  lood  1 
There^s  no  soch  stirring  soond 
Is  heard  the  wide  world  roond, 

As  the  drom .* 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN   SOUTH   CAROLINA- 


DBOSMBEB»  1860,  AKD  JtTLT,  18tt. 


OHAPTKB  FIBflT. 

*  Tbb  happiest  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  sir!* 

I  had  heard  the  assertion  in  ahnost  all 
of  the  stave  States,  and  knew  something 
of  the  institntion  on  which  it  was  hased : 
I  was  now  listening  to  the  familiar  sen* 
tence  at  an  epoch  that  has  become  his- 
t<Nica].  I  sat  in  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, during  Seoesdon  thne,  December, 
1860. 

*  They  are  better  fbd  and  better  treat- 
ed than  any  peasantry  in  the  civilized 
world.  IVe  travelled  in  Europe  and 
f^n  for  myself  sir.  What  do  yon  think 
of  women — ^white  women — ^working  in 
the  fields  and  living  on  nothing  better 
than  thin  soup  and  vegetables,  as  they 
do  in  France,  all  the  year  round  ?  And 
a  man,  with  a  family  of  nine  children  to 
support,  breaking  stones  on  the  high 
road,  in  winter,  for  eight  English  shil- 
lings a  week?  Such  a  thing  couldnt 
happen  in  South  Carolina— in  all  the 
South,  sir  I' 

*  Perhaps  notP  I  didn't  add  that 
worse  social  wrongis  might  and  did  oc- 
cur daily,  in  the  eulogized  region ;  know- 
ing the  utter  unprofitableness  of  any 
such  discussion,  not  to  mention  its  dan- 
ger at  a  period  rife  with  excitement. 

*'  You  are  an  Englishman,'  continued 
my  interlocutor — a  portly,  middle-aged, 
handsome  man,  to  whom  I  had  been 
introduced  just  before  the  hotel  dinner, 
toward  the  close  of  which  our  colloquy 
occurred — '  and  therefore  a  bom  aboli- 
tionist—as a  matter  of  sentiment,  that 
is.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
workings  of  our  institution,  excepting 
what  the  d — d  Yankees  please  to  write 
about  U9,  and  the  word  $laio&ry  shocks 
you.  Call  it  servitude,  vassalage,  any- 
thing else,  it  might  be  endurable  enough. 
One  of  the  advantages,  by  the  way,  that 
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Secession  is  going  to  bring  with  it  is, 
that  the  world  will  be  brought  into  di- 
rect contact  with  us,  and  thus  see  us  as 
wo  are,  not  through  the  eyes  of  the 
North.' 

'  You  are  in  earnest  about  Secession, 
then?' 

*  In  earnest !  by I  should  think 

we  were!  Don't  you  hnow  we  are, 
from  what  you  have  seen  here  ? ' 

I  did,  and  a  moment's  reflection  might 
have  checked  my  thoughtless  inquiry. 
I  said  so. 

•  Yes,  South  Carolina 's  going  out  of 
the  Union,  with  or  without  backers,  and 
she  intends  to  stay  out,  too ;  never  were 
people  more  unanimous.  The  North 
has  got  so  far  toward  being  abolition- 
ized  as  to  elect  a  man  avowedly  hostile 
to  our  institutions,  and  we  are  only  pro- 
viding for  our  safety  by  seceding.  It's 
quite  time.  Essentially  we  are  a  difRn*- 
ent  people :  we  shall  be  the  best  fHends 
in  the  world  separate.  It's  all  a  ques- 
tion of  difference  of  opinion  about  la- 
bor ;  the  North  prefers  a  system  regu- 
lated by  the  mercenary  dictates  of  traf- 
fic, ruled  by  capital,  and  subject  to  the 
chronic  difflculdes  of  strikes  and  starva- 
tion; the  South,  a  simpler  relation, 
binding  master  and  slave  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  abolishing  pauper- 
ism, and  dividing  society  into  two  un- 
mistakable, harmonious  classes  — the 
well-fed,  well-cared  for,  happy  negro, 
and  the  wealthy,  intelligent  slave- 
owner.' 

I  thought  I  had  read  something  very 
like  the  speaker's  sentiments  in  that 
morning's  Mercury^  but  didn't  say  so.  I . 
thought  also  of  the  existence  of  another 
class  at  the  South  besides  the  two  so 
&vorably  characterized,  of  which  I  had 
seen  a  good  representative  in  a  coarse, 
half-inebriated,  shabbily  dressed  indivi- 
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dnali  who,  jnst  after  break&st,  had 
reeled  iJirough  the  crowd  always  as- 
sembled' in  the  large  hall  of  the  hotel 
to  exchange  and  discnss  the  news,  boast- 
ing that  a  son  of  his  had  '  cat  a  man^s 
throat  the  other  day,  down  on  the  isl- 
and,' and  admiringly  wondering  whether 
it  was  the  paternal  or  maternal  side 
that  he  got  hb  bravery  from.  I  deemed 
it,  however,  advisable  to  be  reticent  on 
this  head.    And  my  reward  followed. 

*  Come,  Mr. ,  you  have  been  in 

most  of  the  MiseisMppi  States,  I  believe, 
bnt  were  never  in  the  Carolinas  before, 
so  yon  don't  know  how  we  old-fashion 
ed  folks  live  on  onr  plantations.  Sup- 
pose yon  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  place 

on Island,  and  see?    I  come  of 

English  blood,  myself;  my  grandfather 
was  a  Tory  in  the  Revolation' — with  a 
laugh—'  and  you'll  find  us  a  good  deal 
more  British  than  you  think  possible 
here  in  America.  England  and  South 
Carolina  are  mother  and  daughter,  you 
know ;  and  under  the  influence  of  free 
trade,  we're  bound  to  be  very  intimate. 
All  we  of  the  South  ask  is  that  our  in- 
stitutions shall  speak  for  themselves, 
and  I  can  trust  a  Britisher's  proverbial 
love  of  fiur  play  to  report  us  as  he  finds 
us.  What  do  you  say!  I'm  going 
down  to  the  island  for  a  week  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  will  you  spend  yonr  Christmas 
with  me?' 

The  invitation  was  given  with  an  ofF- 
hand  cordiality  decidedly  prepossessing. 
Expressing  my  thanks,  I  at  once  accept- 
ed it  in  the  spirit  it  was  ofi'ered. 

*'  That's  right  I  you're  my  guest,  then ; ' 
and  the  Colonel — he  had  been  presented 
to  4ne  by  that  military  designation — 
shook  me  by  the  hand.  *Will  you 
walk?*  And  we  strolled  out  together 
into  the  hall  before  mentioned. 

If  I  were  writing  an  article  on  Charles- 
ton in  Secession  time,  now,  here  was 
,an  opportunity  for  description.  What 
a  strange,  what  a  memorable  period  it 
was  1  involuntarily  reminding  one  of  an 
historic  parallel  in  the  roseate  aspect 
presented  by  the  early  days  of  the  first 
JVdaoh  revolution,    when    everybody 


hailed  as  the  dawning  of  a  eeleayal 

morrow  the  putrescent  glow  of  old  cor- 
ruption blending  into  the  lurid  fire  of 
the  coming  sans-culotHe  helL  In  this 
case  also  an  infernal  ignu  fatuu$  had 
arisen  to  tempt  its  deluded  followers 
toward  a  selfish  fool's  paradise,  only  to 
be  obtained  by  wading  through  seas  of 
fratricidal  blood.  And  how  they  be- 
lieved in  this  impossible  fhture  in  ^  the 
cradle  of  the  rebellion  1 '  Only  a  mi- 
nority of  darker  conspirators  apprehend- 
ed—hoped for— war,  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  the  remainder  of  the 
Southern  States  into  revolution,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  nationality ; 
the  great  majority  of  South  Can^iniaos 
accepting  Secession  with  an  enthusiasm 
(or  rather  self-exaltation)  and  confidence 
astounding  to  witness.  There  would 
be  no  collisicm;  the  North  could  not 
and  dared  not  push  it  to  the  extreme 
issue ;  she  must  endure  the  punishment 
due  to  her  ^fanaticism'  in  inevitable 
bankruptcy  and  beggary,  while  the 
South,  the  seat  of  *  a  great,  free,  and 
prosperous  people,  whose  renown  must 
spread  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
and  pass  down  to  the  remotest  ages' 
(I  quote  from  the  ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion), had  infinite  possibilities  before  it. 
Jack  Cadiz's  commonwealth,  Panurge's 
'  world,  in  which  all  men  shall  be  debt- 
ors and  borrowers,'  Gonxalo's  imaginary 
kingdom  in  the  Tempeit^  were  not  a 
whit  more  extravagant  than  what  was 
hourly  talked  of  and  expected  from  this 
longed-for  slaveholding  confederacy  at 
this  time  in  Charleston.  But  enough 
of  digression  on  a  subject  merely  ind- 
dental  to  this  narrative. 

Three  days  after  my  conversation 
with  the  Colonel,  when  the  city  was 
Jubilant  with  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Secession,  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
plantation  spoken  of.  It  involved  a  lit- 
tle steamboat  Journey,  simdry  rides  in 
chaise  or  buggy,  and  the  crossing  of 
more  than  one  of  the  many  creekd  or 
rivers  intersecting  the  low,  sandy, 
swampy  coast.  I  purposely  abstain  frtnn 
particulariaing  the  locality.    It  was  to- 
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wttd  ti»e  dose  of  &  ttlld,  humid  day 
when  we  reached  the  Oolonel's  residenoe. 

Suppose  an  old-foshioDed  two-story 
hoase,  one  of  a  very  common  pattern  in 
this  region,  built  of  wood,  and  standing 
on  an  open  foundation  of  brick,  with  a 
tall,  formal  chimney  projecting  at  either 
end,  a  broad  piazza,  and  a  great  flight 
of  wooden  steps  in  Aront  and  rear,  the 
latter  looking  seaward.  Like  the  house 
of  Chaucer's  Reeve,  in  summer  it  must 
have  been  all  *  yshadowed  with  greene 
trees,'  the  cedar,  the  oottonwood,  the 
liveoak,  flg,  mulberry,  and  magnolia, 
growing  in  the  sand  or  light  soil  accru- 
ing from  Yegetablo  decomposition ;  and 
as  the  evergreens  predominated,  its  win- 
ter aspect  was  yet  pleasant  and  rural; 
notwithstanding  a  certain  air  of  dilapi- 
dation and  decay,  so  common  in  South- 
em  dwellings  that  the  inhabitants^  seem 
to  be  unconscious  of  it.  Ai^aoent,  be- 
yond the  short  avenue  of  orange  trees 
by  which  we  had  approached,  was  a 
double  row  of  negro  huts,  with  httle 
gardens  between  them,  forming  a  rustic 
lane ;  farther  on,  com  and  cotton  fields. 
The  geography  of  the  ishind  might  be 
stated  as  fbllows :  interior  woods,  gir- 
dled by  plantations,  with  houses  on  the 
seaboiurd  or  shores  of  the  river  or  inlets ; 
a  road  circumscribing  it,  and  one  run- 
ning across  it. 

We  were  welcomed  by  the  appearance 
of  two  or  three  decently  clad  house- 
servants,  mulattoes,  and  an  athletic  ne- 
gro, of  average  nigritude,*  every  tooth  in 
whose  head  glistened,  as  his  black  face 
rippled  into  a  laugh,  when  his  master 
favored  him  with  some  familiar  and 
approving  jocularity.  Officiously  taking 
charge  of  the  horse  and  buggy,  he  con- 
veyed them  to  a  spacious  but  dilapi- 
dated stable  (the  door  of  which,  I  re- 
marked, hung  only  by  its  lower  hinge), 
while  the  servants  were  equally  zealous 
in  transporting  v^hat  little  baggage  wo 

*  An  Inquiry  Instltnted  bj  Ocn.  Honter,  at 
HUton  HMd,  8.  O,  during  Um  post  summer,  for 
eight  negroes  of  unmixed  AMoan  deeoent,  rtfsulted 
In  the  total  flUhira  of  the  diseovery  of  even  one. 
So  mneh  tot  practical  Southern  *Tna]gMnitlfTn 


had  into  the  house.  There  tiie  Ooknel 
presented  me  to  his  daughters,  two  tall 
and  rather  handsome  girls  of  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  (their  mother  had  died  but 
recently),  their  aunt,  a  staid,  elderly  mat- 
rem,  who  seemed  installed  as  housekeep- 
er, and  a  fistt,  careless  gentleman  in  shirt 
sleeves,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  who 
impressed  me  as  an  indolent  and  im- 
provident poor  relation  of  my  host,  aa, 
indeed,  he  proved.  There  was  present, 
also,  the  child  of  a  neighbor,  a  little 
fair-haired  girl,  called  Nelly,  who,  hear- 
ing my  nationality  mentioned,  would 
not  approach  me,  which  the  Colonel 
accounted  for  by  surmising  that  she  had 
received  '  Tory '  impressions  of  British- 
er*8  Arom  her  parent's  negroes. 

A  sincere,  if  a  quiet  welcome,  and  an 
excellent  dinner,  compiising  fish,  game, 
chickens,  bacon,  hominy,  com  and 
wheaten  bread,  and  sweet  potatoes  of  a 
succulence  and  flavor  only  attainable  in 
Dixie,  all  served  by  decorous  and  atten- 
tive negroes,  made  me  feel  very  con- 
tented with  my  position.  Nor  were  the 
surroundings  inharmonious.  We  sat  by 
a  wood  fire,  burning  in  a  fireplace 
which  contained,  instead  of  a  grate,  old- 
fashioned  iron  dogs :  most  of  the  furni- 
ture, with  the  exception  of  a  handsome 
piano,  was  ancient,  and  the  room  orna- 
mented with  books,  pictures,  and  min- 
eral curiosities.  Among  the  former  I 
noticed  a  row  of  volumes  of  British 
pai*liamentary  debates  in  old  print,  con- 
temporary with  the  age  succeeding 
Johnson.  Beally,  as  my  host  had  boast- 
ed, his  household  gods  were  decidedly 
Eugiish-^colonial  English ;  and  I  began 
to  understand  the  peculiar,  ante-revolu- 
tionary, patrician  characteristics  on 
which  he  and  his  class  evidently  prided 
themselves.  He  showed  me  a  portrait 
of  an  ancestor  who  had  held  high  office 
in  the  days  of  Governor  Oglethorpe,  an 
old-fashioned  miniature  on  ivory,  charm- 
ingly painted,  in  the  style  of  Malbone, 
and  one  could  easily  recognize  in  it  the 
featui*es  of  his  descendant.  In  convers- 
ing, too,  on  the  early  history  of  the 
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State,  of  which  he  had  mooh  to  say  that 
I  foand  interestiDg,  he  always  assnmed 
that  a  popular,  demooratio  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  rather  a  mistake  than 
otherwise,*  and,  without  absolutely 
condemning  the  Revolution,  implied 
that  South  Carolina  had  been  moved  to 
her  limited  share  in  it  against  her  direct 
interests,  by  a  high-spirited  patriotism 
and  sympathy  with  the  at  present  un- 
grateful and  venal  North.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  fact  of  my  nationality  in- 
fluenced him  in  this ;  he  evidently  spoke 
his  convictions. 

The  ladies  were  at  first  reserved,  act- 
ing, I  believe,  under  the  impression  that 
their  father^s  brief  knowledge  of  me 
hardly  warranted  my  introduction  to 
his  family ;  indeed,  I  am  sure  it  was  ex- 
ceptional, from  all  I  have  since  learned 
of  South  Carolinian  society.  The  casual 
mention,  however,  of  the  names  of  a  few 
mutual  acquaintances,  of  unexceptional 
*  blue  blood,*  and  the  fact  that  both  la- 
dies had  visited  Europe,  establishing 
topics  of  conversation,  they  presently 
warmed  into  cordiality.  I  found  them 
well  informed  and  agreeable,  less  de- 
monstrative in  their  self-assertion  than 
their  Northern  sisterhood,  but  latently 
wilful,  and  assumptive  of  a  superior  ele- 
vation hardly  justified  by  their  general 
air  of  languid  refinement  It  reminded 
me,  on  the  whole,  of  what  I  had  heard 
complacently  eulogized  in  Charleston 
as  a  tradency  toward  *  Orientalism '  on 
the  part  of  the  women,  of  which  the 
characteristics  were  repose,  fastidious- 
ness, and  exclusiveness — one  of  the 
many  admirable  results  of  the  ftmdamen- 
tal  institution. 

The  ladies  were,  of  course,  ardent  se- 
cessionists, expressing  themselves  with 
a  bitterness,  an  acrimony,  an  unreason- 
ableness, which  might  have  astonished 
me,  had  I  been  capable  of  such  a  feel- 
hig  on  the  subject  Inevitably  we  slid 
on  to  it,  when  I  learnt  that  their  only 
brother  was  away  doing  military  duty 

*  It  WM  gtoertOj  credited  In  Cborleston,  that, 
■nteeqacnt  to  Seceasloii,  the  conrentlon  bad  de- 
bated the  •dTlaebUit7  of  attemptliigtoine  monaroh- 
teal  experimeot 


on  Sullivan^s  Island,  and  so  zealous  !o 
the  discharge  of  his  assumed  obligations 
that  he  intended  to  i^nd  his  Christmas 
in  camp,  not,  as  usual,  upon  the  planta- 
tion. 

*  YouTl  be  sorry  to  hear  that,  Pomp,' 
said  the  Colonel  to  an  evidently  favorite 
servant,  who  had  waited  upon  us  most 
assiduously,  and  who  was  then  kneeling 
before  the  fat  gentleman,  and  putting  a 
pair  of  slippers  on  his  feet  He,  by  the 
way,  had  contributed  very  little  to  the 
oonversation,  only  assenting,  smiling, 
and  looking  the  picture  of  ease  and 
good  humor,  as  he  sat  lazOy  beaming 
behind  a  tumbler  full  of  Bourfoon  whis* 
key  and  water. 

*  Yes,  sar  I '  the  negro  answered,  *  too 
bad,  mass'  Philip  not  come  home  for  de 
holidays.    All  de  people  'spect  him.' 

*  That's  a  first-rate  boy,'  said  his  mas- 
ter, as  the  negro  left  the  room  to  fetch 
something ;  *  I  wouldn't  take  two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  him.'  (Every  one  &- 
nuliar  with  the  South,  must  have  heard 
similar  encomiums  hundreds  of  times: 
each  household  appears  to  pride  itself 
on  the  possession  of  some  singularly  ad- 
mirable negro,  whose  capacity,  hones^, 
and  fidelity  are  vaunted  with  an  air  oi 
conscious  magnanimity  edifying  to  wit- 
neiss.  The  desired  inference  is  that  the 
institution,  productive  of  so  much  mu- 
tual appreciation,  muit  be  excellent  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  the  eulogists 
that  the  good  is  exceptional,  or  that  the 
praised  characteristics  might  be  alleged 
as  an  argument  for  emancipation.) 

*  That  boy  has  been  North  with  me,' 
the  Colonel  continued, '  to  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  as  far  as  Kew  York. 
The  abolitionists  got  hold  of  him  at  the 
last  place,  and  wanted  to  run  him  off  to 
Canada,  but  Pomp  preferred  old  Caro- 
lina. You  don't  want  to  be  free,  do 
you.  Pomp  ? ' 

This  was  a  leading  question.  The 
slave  hesitated  a  moment,  grinned,  and 
evaded  it. 

*  'Pears  like  de  colored  people  at  de 
Norf  was  mostly  a  mis'able  set,'  he  an- 
swered: ^eanHihwn/^ 
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* YoQ  oan^t  see  it! '  said  his  master, 
delighted,  and  translating  a  rery  popu- 
lar negro  phrase  for  my  benefit.  And 
inoontinentlj  he  lamiched  into  a  defence 
and  enlogiom  of  slavery,  which  I  shall 
not  oblige  my  readers  to  skip  by  record- 
ing. The  topic  is  one  on  which  Sonth- 
emers  are  never  wearied ;  and  a  more 
uneasy  people  on  the  subject  than  South 
Oarolinians  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine:  long  before  Secession,  they 
existed  in  a  state  of  chronic  distrust  and 
suspicion  about  it  amounting  to  mono- 
mania. 

Next  day  I  accompanied  the  Oolonel 
over  his  plantation.  It  was  a  large  one, 
somewhat  over  seven  hundred  acres, 
indunve  of  forest  land,  about  two 
thirds  being  reclaimed  upland  swamp 
soil  growing  seaisland  cotton.  An  old 
family  estate,  most  of  the  negroes  be- 
longing to  it  had  been  bom  there  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity;  there  were 
about  two  hundred  of  them,  some  liv* 
ing  near  their  master^s  house,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  the  rest  in  a  sort  of 
colony  at  the  other  end  of  the  planta- 
tion, under  the  eye  of  the  overseer. 
These  negro  settlements  merit  a  para- 
graph of  description. 

Their  huts  were  of  wood,  separate, 
and  standing  in  little  gardens,  in  which 
each  fiunily  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
cultivating  patches  of  com,  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  such  vegetables  as  they  chose, 
a  street  of  about  a  hundred  feet  wide 
dividing  the  houses.  Midway,  under 
the  shade  of  a  magnificent  liveoak, 
whose  branches  were  mouraftil  with 
the  fanereai  moss  (always  suggestive 
to  my  fancy  of  the  *  little  old  woman,' 
whose  employment  in  the  nursery  le- 
gend is  '  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  out  of 
the  sky,'  having  executed  her  task  in  a 
slovenly  manner),  was  a  simple  appa- 
ratus for  grinding  com,  consisting  of 
two  heavy  circular  stones,  placed  hori- 
zontally in  a  mdo  fhune  under  a  shed, 
to  be  worked  by  manual  i)ower,  by  up- 
right wooden  handles.  This  served  as 
a  mill  for  the  entire  negro  population. 


Entering  their  huts,  you  were  first  con- 
scious of  a  large  brick  fireplace,  ih 
which  a  fire  was  almost  constantly 
burning,  though  it  scarcely  lit  up  the 
generally  dark  interior,  always  much 
more  picturesque  than  comfortable,  for 
negroes  have  little  if  any  notion  of  ven- 
tilation, and  can  hardly  be  too  warm : 
they  will  kindle  great  blazing  fires  to  lie 
down  by  or  to  heat  their  food,  in  the 
open  fields  in  summer.  A  few  roughly 
fiishioned  seats  and  tables,  and  a  ladder 
staircase,  leading  upward  to  an  attic 
or  cockloft,  completes  the  inventory  of 
the  interior. 

We  had  passed  the  inhabitants  of 
these  huts,  at  work  in  the  fields,  under 
the  direction  of  the  overseer,  a  strong, 
spare  man,  in  a  suit  of  homespun,  who 
rode  about  among  them  on  horseback, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  cowhide  whip, 
which  he  had  exhibited  to  me  with  a 
smile,  and  the  remark  that  'that  was 
the  thing  the  Yankees  made  so  much 
noise  about.'  It  was  a  suflScient  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  I  thought  and  said, 
adding  ti)at  I  trasted  he  found  infre- 
quent occasion  for  the  exercise  of  it. 

*  Well,  they're  a  pretty  well  behaved 
lot  generally,'  he  answered,  with  that 
peculiar  accent  derived  fh>m  almost 
exclusive  association  with  negroes  com- 
mon throughout  the  South ;  *  but  some- 
times it.'pears  as  if  the  devil  had  got  in 
among  'em,  and  I  has  to  lay  on  an 
round.  A  nigger  will  be  a  nigger,  yon 
know.' 

The  sulgects  of  this  ethical  remark 
were  rather  raggedly  dressed,  the  men 
in  coarse  jackets  and  trousers,  the 
women  in  soiled  and  burnt  gowns  of  in- 
definite color,  generally  reefed  up  about 
the  hips  for  convenience  in  working. 
(Their  dilapidation,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  doe  to  the  close  of  the  year ;  they 
would  get  new  clothes,  the  Oolonel  re- 
marked, at  Christmas.)  They  seemed, 
however,  well  fed,  not  too  hardly  tasked, 
and,  from  a  sensual  point  of  view,  hap- 
py and  contented.  The  Colonel  spoke 
to  those  nearest  him  patronizingly, 
asked  after  absent  or  sick  members  of 
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thdr  flunilies,  joked  about  the  coming 
Christmas,  and  the  '  high  time '  impend- 
ing, and  inqnired  how  many  marriages 
were  to  come  off  on  the  occasion — the 
negroes  generally  deferring  their  nup- 
tials tin  the  great  holiday  of  the  year. 
He  was  answered  by  a  perfect  shout  of 
negro  laughter,  hearty,  infections,  irre- 
sistible. 

*Oome,  how  many  is  there  to  be! ' 
he  repeated,  joining  in  their  mirth. 

*  Six  I  *  the  overseer  responded,  seeing 
that  the  negoes  did  not  reply  except  by 
continued  guffaws. 

*  Yes,  sa  t  ya!  ya  !  bound  to  hare  a 
high  old  Seeetthum  time  dis  Ohristmas! 
ya!  ya/^  added  a  gray-headed  old 
darky,  quite  overcome  with  merri- 
ment. 

*  Why,  youHl  ruin  the  young  ladies  in 
finding  frocks  for  the  girls  I  ^  said  the 
Colonel ;  '  who  are  these  ftiture  happy 
couples,  eh  9  * 

« Sal's  Joe,  sa  I '  *  Polly's  Sue  I '  *  Big 
Sam!'  *Pinckneyl'  'Call'  *Peter!' 
*Jnlet'  and  a  variety  of  names  were 
shouted  out,  not  by  the  owners  of  them. 
With  a  great  deal  of  shyness  and  simper- 
ing and  half-suppressed  grinning,  and 
real  or  affected  modesty  on  the  part  of 
the  women,  and  equal  mirth  and  awk- 
ward self-consciousness  on  tha^of  the 
aspirant  bridegrooms,  the  candidates 
for  matrimony— or  at  least  such  of  them 
as  were  present,  one  couple  and  a  'boy ' 
being  away — were  got  together  and 
ranged  in  a  row  before  us,  hoes  in 
hand,  where  they  stood,  to  their  own 
eonfiislon  and  the  boisterous  delight  of 


their  edabormrs.  They  appeared  gen- 
erally young,  healthy,  and  well-looking 
negroes,  some  of  them  handsome  in  an 
African  sense.  The  Colonel  surveyed 
them  with  much  good  nature  and  satis- 
faction; he  was  evidentiy  gratified  at 
the  prospect  of  so  many  marriages 
among  his  own  negroes ;  unions  ^off  the 
plantation'  being  looked  on  with  dis- 
favor by  proprietors,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

'Well,'  he  said,  after  addressing  a 
few  remarks  to  them,  individually ;  '  I 
must  talk  with  the  young  ladies,  and 
see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  If  Bones 
(tlie  sobriquet  of  a  negro-preacher,  be- 
long^g  to  the  estate)  won't  be  jealous, 

I  think  ni  try  and  get  Mr. over, 

to  marry  the  whole  batch  of  yoa  in  high 
style,  eh  t' 

The  prospect  of  a  white  clergyman, 
an  honor  generally  reserved  only  for  the 
marriages  of  favorite  house-servants, 
seemed  to  afford  unmitigated  satisfac- 
tion to  the  field  hands.  They  langhed 
again,  thanked  their  master,  assured 
him  of  the  perfect  wiBingnees  of  their 
colored  pastor  to  resign  his  functions 
for  the  time  being,  in  view  of  the  su- 
perior dignity  accruing  to  the  occasion 

fh)m  the  presence  of  Mr. ,  and  we 

rode  off  amid  a  chorus  of  jubilations. 

'  What  would  an  abolitionist  say  to 
that  scene,  do  you  think?'  asked  the 
Colonel,  as  we  galloped  homeward  to 
dinner. 

'Probably  he'd  admit  that  slavery 
has  its  pleasant  side,  but  insist  on  look- 
ing at  both,'  I  answered. 


WHO      BEAT? 


Bttt  warlike  casuists  can't  discuss, 
If  we  beat  them,  or  they  beat  us ; 
We  swear  we  beat,  they  swear  we  lie— • 
We^ll  tell  you  more  on't  by  and  by  ! 
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Wnnr  Jefferson  Davis  and  Ins  ooad- 
jnton  80  defiantly  and  with  so  tnnoh  ap- 
parent confidence  entered  on  the  path  of 
rebellion,  they  prohablj  did  not  foresee 
the  abyss  into  which  they  were  about 
to  plonge.  They  mshed  eagerly  forward 
at  the  first  call  to  battle ;  bat  they  hardly 
pansed  to  consider  how  fearful  a  thing  it 
is  to  light  the  flames  of  civil  war  among 
a  people  long  accastomed  to  peace  and 
secority;  to  marshal  opposing  armies 
drawn  from  the  late  happy  dwellings  of 
the  same  commonity,  arraying  in  deadly 
conflict  fkther  against  son,  and  brother 
against  brother;  to  add  fiery  devasta- 
tion and  reckless  destmotion  of  property 
to  horrid  carnage  and  the  saddest  be- 
reavements of  all  kinds ;  and  to  replace 
the  brotherhood  of  a  common  country,  a 
common  ancestry,  and  a  glorious  his- 
tory, with  the  relentless  enmities  en- 
gendered by  rebellion  and  revolution. 
What  wrongs  and  sufferings,  endured  by 
onr  brethren  of  the  South,  or  likely  to 
be  imposed  on  them  by  the  National 
Government,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  steel  their  hearts  against  the  heavy 
calamities  they  have  encountered  and 
inflicted,  or  to  justify  the  immense  waste 
and  desolation  already  suffered  in  both 
sections,  in  consequence  of  tiiis  most 
unnatural  and  fratricidal  war?  The 
most  ordinary  charity  would  lead  to  the 
belief,  that  if  the  mighty  woes  which  have 
followed  in  the  bloody  path  of  the  re- 
bellion could  have  been  anticipated,  even 
the  bold,  bad  leaders,  and  still  more  the 
infatuated  people,  would  have  suffered 
much  and  hesitated  long  before  assum- 
ing the  dread  responMbility.  Hate  itself^ 
though  reenforoed  and  supported  by  all 
other  passions  of  a  flendish  nature,  would 
have  stood  aghast  at  the  overwhelming 
avalanche  of  horrors  which  hung  ready  to 
be  precipitated  on  onr  unhappy  country. 
It  is  hardly  within  the  limits  of  human 
depravity,  that  evils  of  such  magnitude, 
attended  by  such  world-wide  results, 


should  be  attributable  to  the  deliberate 
will  and  arbitrtury  action  of  even  the 
worst  members  of  the  human  family. 
For  the  credit  of  our  common  humanity, 
let  it  be  admitted  that  the  authors  of  the 
fatal  movement  did  really  believe  in 
their  avowed  doctrine  of  peaceable  se- 
cession, and  that  they  could  not  have 
had  the  least  idea  of  the  immense  pro- 
portions the  civil  war  was  destined  to 
assume,  nor  of  the  extent  of  ruin  and 
misery  it  would  necessarily  drag  in  its 
horrid  train.  And  if  the  promineit 
leaders  did  not  intend  all  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  their  wicked  act  of  treason, 
still  less  can  they  be  considered  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  fatal  popular  en- 
thusiasm which  has  so  thoroughly  sus^ 
tained  them  in  their  section.  Though 
full  of  hate  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
infernal  mischief,  they  had  not  the  osf 
pacityto  stir  a  nation  so  profoundly, 
except  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
dealing  with  minds  already  well  pre- 
pared for  their  impassioned  appeal,  and 
with  elements  which  had  been  wrought 
into  discord  by  causes  long  preexisting. 
In  the  midst  of  this  stupendous  con- 
flict, individuals  seem  to  be  as  insig- 
nificant and  powerless  to  control  it^  as 
if  they  stood,  awed  and  subdued  by  the 
warring  elements  of  nature,  and  com- 
pelled to  wait  until  these  should  expend 
their  fury  and  of  themselves  subside. 
Thirty  millions  of  people  have  been  su4- 
denly  and  unexpectedly  divided,  and  the 
sundered  parts  have  been  thrown  into 
fierce  and  deadly  antagonism.  Belliger- 
ent passions  rage  and  boil  among  them 
with  all  the  ungovernable  power  of  the 
angry  waves  when  the  sea  is  lashed  by 
the  destructive  tempest.  The  throes 
of  the  suffering  nation  are  as  terrible  as 
those  of  the  trembling  earth,  when,  by 
some  internal  convulsion,  its  very  foun- 
dations seem  to  be  rocked  on  the  fiery 
waves  of  the  central  abyss,  and  every 
living  creature  on  its  surface  becomes 
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il^tated  with  profoand  dismay.  States 
have  been  temporarily  bat  nidely  torn 
from  their  long  and  peaoeM  connections 
with  sister  States,  and  great  rents  in  the 
political  soil,  filled  with  the  bodies  of 
slanghtered  citizens,  mark  the  lines  of 
separation.  Vast  armies  have  been  as- 
sembled and  organized,  and  have  met 
each  other  in  the  shock  of  battle,  on 
fields  made  slippery  with  fraternal  blood, 
where  tens  of  thousands  have  fallen  to 
rise  no  more^'-swept  down  by  the  re- 
lentless storm  of  iron  hiul  with  which 
brother  has  greeted  brother  in  this  most 
nnhdy  war.  The  measured  tramp  of 
the  armed  hosts  has  shaken  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  the  vengeftd  cries  of  the  un- 
natural strife  have  disturbed  the  inmost 
peaceful  recesses  of  its  great  central 
I^ns  and  mountains.  From  California 
to  Texas ;  from  Colorado  to  New  Mexi- 
co ;  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans ;  from 
the  great  lakes  to  the  coasts  of  the  Caro- 
linas ;  and  along  the  measureless  length 
of  ^  the  father  of  waters '  and  his  great 
tributaries,  the  gathering  armies  have 
marched  or  sailed,  and  swarmed  to  the 
beat  of  the  drum  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  More  than  a  million  of  men, 
on  both  sides,  have  been  engaged  hi  these 
tremendous  movements,  which  unhap- 
pily correspond  too  well  in  their  un- 
exampled magnitude  with  the  physical 
character  of  our  magnificent  country. 
Civil  war  has  sacrilegiously  usurped 
the  mighty  instrumentalities  of  modem 
peaceful  life ;  and  the  bloody  and  de- 
structive work  of  these  vast  armies  is 
Ipt  less  gigantic  in  scale  than  have  been 
e  ordinary  operations  of  our  wonderful 
industry  and  our  ever-increasing  com- 
merce. The  sacrifice  of  life,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  the  desolation  of  exten- 
sive regions  of  beautiful  and  fertile  conn- 
tiy,  the  vast  expenditure  of  public 
means,  all  concur  to  characterize  this  as 
the  grandest  and  most  terrible  phenome- 
non of  the  kind  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  history  of  man.  To  us,  who  are 
In  the  midst  of  it,  and  destined  to  be  in- 
v«lved  in  its  results,  whatever  they  may 
be,  it  is  a  sulject  of  deep  and  awfol  in- 


terest;  and  while  the  scenes  of  the  mo- 
mentous drama  are  continually  shifting 
around  us  and  presenting  new  spectedes 
of  slaughter  and  disaster  every  day,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  maintain  the  calm- 
ness necessary  for  an  impartial  appre- 
ciation oi  the  causes  whidi  have  beea 
sufi&ciently  powerful  to  turn  the  destruc- 
tive energies  of  so  great  a  nation  upon 
itself,  causing  it  to  rend  and  destroy  its 
own  body  poHtic,  so  recently  r^oidng 
in  unexampled  prosperity  and  happinesiw 
Some  gigantic  power,  wielding  strength 
enough  to  produce  the  tremendous  re- 
sults already  visible,  must  be  somewhere 
hidden  at  the  source  of  these  grand  phe> 
nomena.  In  the  physical  worlds  a  small 
quantity  of  water  or  a  few  kegs  of  pow- 
der, flashing  into  steam  or  gas  by  the 
Implication  of  heat,  may  be  used  to  over- 
throw the  most  stupendous  material  fa- 
brics which  the  labor  and  genius  of  m^ 
have  ever  been  able  to  erect.  What  far 
tal  means  of  destruction,  and  what  trai- 
torous hand  have  been  employed  to  driB 
and  charge  the  solid  columns,  or  to  mine 
the  deep  foundations  of  that  beautiful 
and  majestic  structure  of  liberty,  which 
our  fathers  reared  for  us  with  so  much 
labor  and  sacrifice  f 

There  is  only  one  force  adequate  to 
the  destructive  work — the  force  of  false 
and  mischievous  ideas.  Ideas  have  in 
them  the  elements  of  all  power.  They 
alone  move  the  moral  and  social  world. 
Penetrating  every  crevice  of  the  social 
structure,  they  have  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion ;  they  consolidate  and 
strengthen,  or,  like  frost  and  heat,  they 
rend  and  crumble  the  hardest  materia), 
either  slowly  or  suddenly,  as  circum- 
stances and  conditions  may  permit  or 
require.  They  have  in  them  all  the  ter- 
rible might,  with  all  the  explosive  and 
dangerous  quickness,  which  belong  to 
the  most  destructive  of  physical  foroea* 
When,  in  any  community,  ideas  are  har- 
monious, they  have  an  organizing  power 
wholly  independent  of  their  soundness 
or  of  their  ultunate  stability ;  but  wh^ 
diso<»^ant  and  conflicting,  they  prodoca 
disorganization,  ruin,  and  chaos. 
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UBforiomiielj  te  our  ooontrj,  oppo* 
ito  and  hotftile  ideas  h&ve  been  growing 
up  among  as  from  the  beginning  of  our 
national  existenee^nay,  from  the  very 
boor  when  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  was 
landed  on  oar  shores  in  the  earliest  dajs 
of  oar  colonial  historj.  Ckmflicting  sys- 
tems have  nataraUy  grown  oat  of  these 
hostile  ideas,  which  haye  thos  embodied 
ihemselTes  in  the  visible  forms  appro- 
priate to  their  re^>ective  natares.  The 
colonial  anthorities  protested  against  the 
policy  of  importing  slaves,  which  the 
mother  coantry  persisted  in  mamtain- 
ing,  antil  powerful  interests  were  gath- 
ered aroond  it,  and  opinions  were  thns 
nnrtai^  to  support  and  defend  the  £ital 
error.  81aveholding  communities  arose 
oat  of  this  sinister  banning ;  they  floar- 
ished  and  became  powerftd  States ;  and 
they  finaUy  presented  the  anomaly  of 
maintaining  a  noble  strng^^e  for  nation- 
al independence,  avowedly  based  open 
the  broadest  principle  of  human  right. 
They  aggregated  themselves,  eventually, 
into  a  federal  union^a  political  nation- 
ality founded  cm  '  the  comer  stone '  of 
liberty,  and  not  of  slavery.  In  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  this  was  a  wonder- 
All  result ;  but  the  old  original  opposi^ 
tion,  which  had  been  incapable  of  re- 
sisting slavery  in  the  days  of  colonial 
infancy  and  weakness,  had  not  yet  been 
sabdued  on  the  day  when  the  nation 
arrived  at  its  minority  and  assumed  the 
rights  of  manhood.  The  venerable  pa- 
triots of  the  revolution  were  men  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  views  on 
the  subject ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
shame  the  degeneracy  of  their  unworthy 
soccessors  in  those  States  which  still  re- 
tain the  slave  institution.  With  the 
general  consent,  in  the  Constitution  of 
1787,  tlie  germs  of  freedom  were  plant- 
ed, while  at  the  same  time,  apparently 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  flourishing 
tree  of  slavery  was  effectually  girdled, 
and  the  axe  was  already  laid  at  its  root 
Three  very  simple  provisions  eff»ctoally 
secured  this  momentous  result.  The 
provision  for  stopping  the  slave  trade  in 
1808,  and  the  anti^ffoaist  clause  for  open- 


ing w^e  tiie  gates  of  our  oonntry  to  the 
immigratiGn  of  free  white  men,  togetiMr 
with  that  which  restricted  the  represent- 
ation of  slave  populations  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  five— these  cardinal  pro- 
visions marked  the  certain  doom  of  sla- 
very. In  the  lapse  of  time,  and  with 
the  operation  of  ordinary  social  causes^ 
the  result  was  as  certain  and  inevitable 
as  any  other  effect  of  natural  laws.  In 
spite  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  sla- 
very at  first,  free  labor  pushed  itself  foz^ 
ward  and  won  its  way,  until,  in  more 
than  half  the  original  States,  slave  labor 
had  receded  before  it  and  disappeared 
forever.  The  wisdom  of  those  great 
fundamental  provisions  of  our  C<Histita- 
ti(m  has  been  frdly  vindicated  by  the  re- 
salts  of  eighty  years'  experience.  They 
have  worked  smoothly  and  progresnve^ 
ly,  in  perfect  ccmformity  with  that  uni- 
versal social  law  which  has  made  sla- 
very a  temporary  and  trannUonal  insti- 
tution wherever  it  has  existed  among 
oivilixed  nations. 

That  such  a  law  exists  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  Its  operation  is  apparent^ 
not  only  in  the  partial  experience  of  oar 
own  country,  but  in  that  of  all  others 
where  the  natural  sodal  tendencies  have 
had  unimpeded  sway.  Ko  one  has  ever 
denied  its  existence  among  the  white 
races;  for  there  it  has  operated invariar 
bly  to  bring  certain  emancipation,  who- 
ever any  nation  has  reached  the  proper 
position  in  the  scale  of  progress.  The 
rule  is  universal;  history  presents  no 
exception.  But  it  has  been  supposed 
that  slavery  of  the  African  to  the  white 
man  is  not  subject  to  this  great  histor- 
ical law,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
race,  whether  that  difference  be  funda- 
mental and  ineradicable,  or  whether  it 
be  only  the  consequence  of  material  con- 
ditions operating  tiirough  successive  cen- 
turies. Ifeither  reason  nor  experience, 
however,  can  be  invoked  to  sustain  this 
supposed  exception  to  the  general  law. 
Except  in  Spanish  America,  AfHcan  sla- 
very has  disappeared  from  the  depend- 
encies of  European  powers;  and  even 
there,  every  one  knows,  the  oondiliooi 
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of  slsTery  are  far  more  fjiroraUeto 
emanoipation  than  in  the  United  States. 
T«t  here,  a  niiijority  of  the  original  thir- 
teen oolonles  have  whoUj  discarded  sla- 
very, and  given  themselves  up  to  the 
dominion  <^  free  white  men;  while 
others  among  those  known  as  border 
States,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
immobilitj,  have  long  been  nnoonsoione- 
Ij  preparing  to  follow  in  the  same  path 
of  safety.  Even  without  the  rebeUion, 
it  is  demonstrable,  we  believe,  that  the 
border  States  coold  not  long  have  re- 
sisted the  necessity  for  gradoal,  but 
complete  emaneipatitMi.  The  civil  war 
makes  it  more  speedy,  not  more  certain. 
In  order  to  establish  the  principle  that 
slavery,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
is  destined  to  be  an  exception  to  thi^ 
general  law  which  deerees  imiversal 
emancipation  as  a  certain  resolt,  it 
wonld  be  necessary  to  show  the  negro 
to  be  incapable  of  improvement ;  for  if 
he  be  destined  to  progressive  existence 
at  all,  it  follows  that,  sooner  or  later,  he 
will  reach  a  condition  in  which  he  no 
longer  can  or  onght  to  be  held  in  sab*- 
Jeotion  or  snbordination  of  any  kind; 
and  this,  too,  without  the  supposition 
of  any  moral  change  or  improvement 
on  the  part  of  the  slave  owner.  Indeed, 
the  most  nsoal  and  plaonble,  if  not  also 
the  most  truly  substantial  of  all  excuses 
or  Justifications  for  enslaving  the  Afri- 
can, in  any  form,  has,  from  the  begm- 
ning,  been  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
his  subordination  to  the  superior  inteDi- 
gence  of  tibe  white  man  is  calculated  to 
improve  him  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually.  The  oiq>acity  of  improve- 
ment thus  admitted,  the  logical  result 
must  be  eventual  liberation.  This  re- 
sult is  bound  up  in  the  Tery  nature  of 
things,  and  must  inevitably  be  developed 
at  some  time  or  other,  as  proved  by  all 
history,  as  well  as  by  any  rational  anal- 
ysis of  human  character  and  intellect. 
But,  only  one  half  the  argument  has 
been  employed  to  bring  the  mind  to  this 
irresistible  oondusion.  We  have  omit- 
ted all  examinatfon  of  the  subject  in 
that  other  aspect  which  has  refercoee 


to  industrial,  eoonomioal,  and  monl 
consideratSons  aflfeeting  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  superiOT  race.  We  need  not 
say  how  mudi  the  discussion  of  these 
would  serve  to  strengthen  the  argu- 
ment and  confirm  the  conclusion  already 
stated. 

Now,  it  is  apparent,  this  reasoning 
being  admitted,  that  the  attempt  to  per- 
petuate slavery,  which  in  its  nature  is 
temporary  and  transitional,  is  contrary 
to  the  palpable  laws  of  social  existence 
and  progress,  and,  if  persisted  in  beyond 
a  certain  point,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
violence  and  disorder.  Nature,  the  m^ 
preme  authority,  by  her  unalterable  laws^ 
wiBs  and  decrees  one  thing;  man,  in 
his  ignorance  and  audacity,  attanpts  ih^ 
opposite.  Oonfiict  must  necessarily  fd- 
low;  but  the  decrees  of  the  higher 
power  will  be  inexorably  enforced ;  they 
will  sweep  away  every  structure,  great 
or  small,  which  man,  in  all  the  pride  of 
his  puny  strength  and  glimmoing  wis- 
dom, may  vainly  seek  to  place  as  an  ob- 
struction in  their  path.  But,  whoi  the 
Southern  people  adopted  this  fiilse  idea, 
that  slavery  could  be  perpetuated  and 
made  the  foundation  of  stable  institn- 
tions,  they  not  only  placed  themselves 
in  conflict  with  the  decrees  of  natural 
law,  which  vras  the  most  important  and 
fatal  error,  but  they  also  indicated  hoa- 
tility^to  those  vital  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  to  which  referenoe  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Ko  thoughtful  ob- 
server of  events  in  this  country  will  re- 
quire evidence  to  sustain  this  assertien. 
The  constant  evasion  of  the  law  prohib- 
iting the  slave  trade,  and  the  impurity 
with  whidi  it  was  frequently  and  some- 
times openly  vidated,  as  well  as  the 
known  pubUc  opinion  throu^out  the 
South  on  this  sulijeot  and  on  that  of 
European  immigration,  are  quite  suf* 
ficient  to  establish  it.  The  viotot  re- 
sistance, by  fraud  and  even  bloodshed, 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Territories  hj 
tn»  white  men,  and  the  detennined 
effbrt  to  establish  the  law  of  slavery  in 
every  region,  against  even  tiie  vote  of 
the  nnj<ffity,and  withont  any  aetoal  in- 
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twwrt  or  neoenity  for  so  doing,  ovinoe 
too  plainly  that  the  Bontborn  people, 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  resalts 
of  the  proper  workings  of  the  Oonatito- 
tion,  which  gave  preponderance,  in  the 
nimber  of  States  and  in  Federal  repre- 
sentation, to  the  eVer-inoreasing  free 
white  men,  agunst  the  relatiyely  dimin- 
ishing mimherB  of  the  slaves  ttid  their 
owners.  This  ineqnality  of  power  was 
ooDtinnallj  hecoming  greater,  and  evi- 
dentij  oonld  not  be  avoided  or  remedied 
mider  the  Oonstitotion,  without  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  polioj  of  its  flra- 
mers,  and  of  the  oontemporaneons  con- 
stractioa  which  they  placed  on  it. 

Thns  it  is  plain  that  by  the  legitimate 
and  intended  operation  of  tiie  Constita- 
tton,  slavery  had  come  to  that  stage  of 
its  existence,  when  it  must  either  pre- 
pare for  its  own  gradual  decline  and  ulti- 
mate disappearance,  or  it  must  provide 
means  ibr  invigon^ing  and  prolonging  its 
lifk  There  was  only  one  way  in  which 
its  power  could  be  increased  and  for 
some  time  yet  firmly  established,  viz. : 
by  the  reopening  of  the  infiunousand 
almost  universally  condemned  African 
slave  trade.  This  would  have  accom- 
plished a  double  purpose.  It  would  have 
increased  the  numbers  of  the  South,  and 
enabled  them  measurably  to  balance  the 
representation  of  the  North,  as  well  as 
to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  Terri- 
tories, and  lay  the  foundations  of  new 
States ;  or,  in  case  of  their  success  in 
destroying  the  Union,  it  would  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  their  oh^shed 
schemes  of  empire,  as  an  independ- 
ent power.  But,  what  was,  periiaps, 
more  important^  it  would  tend  to  pro- 
long, if  not  to  perpetuate  slavwy,  by  in- 
fttstng  new  supplies  of  barbarism  amcmg 
the  African  race,  lowering  their  present 
grade  of  civilization,  retarding  their  im- 
provement on  the  whole,  and  thus  post- 
poning the  inevitable  day  of  their  libera- 
tion. 

There  are  strong  indications,  in  the 
early  proceedings  of  tiie  conspirators, 
Hiat  they  seriously  entertained  the  de- 
sign of  replenisliing  their  gangs  of  labor- 


ers from  the  shores  of  Africa.  It  was 
only  after  the  contest  had  assumed  a 
serious  aspect,  and  the  immense  difficul- 
ties of  their  position  began  to  dawn 
upon  than,  tiuit  they  were  compiled 
ostensibly  to  abandon  that  design.  They 
were  compelled  to  conciliate  the  border 
States,  which  were  all  opposed  to  the  for- 
eign slave  trade.  Yirginia,  whose  chief 
annual  income  was  derived  from  the  sale 
of  her  slave  population,  rather  than  fh>m 
the  productions  of  their  labor,  was  an 
indispensable  ally  to  the  reb^on,  and 
she  would  hardly  assent  to  the  importa- 
tion of  Africans,  in  competition  wiUi  her 
own  supply.  Moreover,  it  began  to  be 
obvious  that  the  aid  of  foreign  powers 
would  be  desirable ;  and  their  interven- 
tion, if  to  be  obtained  at  all,  could  not 
be^  solicited  or  ho|)ed  for,  without  the 
most  explicit  disavowal  of  an  intention 
to  reestablish  a  traffic  which  had  al- 
ready been  denounced  as  infamous  and 
piratical  by  the  leading  powers  of  the 
world.  The  rebels,  therefore,  were 
compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  their 
condition  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  in 
their  permanent  constitution.  Doubt- 
less they  would  never  have  done  this, 
had  they  not  been  vigorously  assailed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  forced 
to  modify  their  purposes  with  a  view  to 
conciliate  support  at  home  and  abroad. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that,  at  the  outset 
of  their  treason,  the  objects  of  the  con- 
spirators, however  rinoe  modified,  were 
utterly  hostile  to  the  letter  and  spiHt  of 
our  Oonstitutlon,  and  could  never  be 
successftiUy  carried  out  without  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  The 
conffict,  therefore,  of  opposite  ideas,  in- 
volved not  only  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  cannot  be  altered  or  arrested, 
but,  also,  established  institutions  of  the 
most  sacred  character,  which  could  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  succumb  to  the  hostile 
doctrine  without  a  fearful  struggle. 

In  what  manner  this  conflict  of  opin- 
ions and  purposes  becomes  transfbrmed 
into  physical  combat  and  culminates  in 
bloody  war,  is  to  be  easQy  un^rstood 
when  th«  relations  of  human  int^eot 
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and  paaaion  are  djolj  eonttderad.'  All 
philoflopb  J  teaches  liiat  the  intellect  is 
the  weaker  and  less  active  part  of  ha- 
inan  nature.  Passion  generally  predomi- 
nates in  action,  and  men  are  osaallj 
more  disposed  to  resist  witli  ▼i<dence 
all  unwelcome  ideas,  than  to  stady  and 
estimate  them  faMj  hj  the  laborious  ex- 
ercise of  reason.  Hence,  from  the  early 
historical  ages,  when  nations  were  hat 
imperfectly  enlightened,  wars  have  been 
the  principal  means  of  propagating  ideas ; 
and  most  of  the  great  social  truths  grad- 
ually unfolded  to  man,  have  been  writ- 
ten in  blood  for  his  instruction  and  im- 
provement. Doubtless,  if  human  nature 
had  been  different,  if  passion  and  intel- 
lect in  his  constitution  had  been  min- 
gled in  other  proporti<mB,  it  would  have 
been  easier,  if  not  better,  to  have  dis- 
seminated great  truths  by  the  more 
peaceful  means  of  argument  and  friend- 
ly communication  of  thought ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  reason  will  everywhere  take 
the  place  of  passion,  and  brutal  force  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  the  work  of  in- 
tellectual conviction  and  moral  enlight- 
enment. But)  evidently,  this  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  for  the  people  of  our 
Southern  States,  whatever  may  be  the 
condition  in  this  respect  of  the  more 
civilized  and  enlightened  portions  of 
mankind.  Nor,  indeed,  could  any  dif- 
ferent disposition  of  the  Southern  people 
be  expected  in  their  present  social  oon- 
ditimi.  One  third  of  tlieir  population  is 
composed  of  African  slaves,  semidvil- 
iced,  systematically  deprived  of  knowl- 
edge, and  subjected  to  physical  coercion, 
inst^  of  being  incited  to  usefulness  by 
the  higher  motives  of  self-interest  and 
laudable  ambition.  To  say  that  this  ib 
a  degraded  class,  is  only  to  recognize 
their  supreme  misfortune,  and  not  to  re- 
proadi  or  insult  them  on  account  of  thefar 
unhappy  condition.  But  this  degrada- 
tion does  not  affect  them  alone.  It 
reaches  their  oppressors  also,  and  in- 
volves them  in  its  unavoidable  conse- 
quences. By  that  inevitable  law  of  ac- 
tion and  reaction  which  prevails  alike  in 


moral  and  aooial  as  in  physknl  phanaw 
ena,  the  community  which  has  so  ln^e 
a  portic«i  of  its  members  in  a  oendi- 
tion  of  ignorance  and  brutality,  rauati 
throughout  its  whole  body,  partake  of 
the  degradation  which  exists  within  H| 
and  must  be  afi^Boted,  by  the  very  eoii- 
tact,  in  all  its  feeUngs,  sentiments,  and 
purposes,  through  the  gross  and  igno- 
rant passions  which  soch  an  assodatioii 
cannot  fail  to  arouse.  The  moral  level 
of  the  whole  society  is  lowered  to  the 
average  condition  of  its  oonstitoent 
parts.  To  expect  the  contrdling  power 
of  such  a  community  to  be  accessible  to 
reason  ami  conciliation,  would  indeed 
argue  an  ntter  ignorance  of  the  whde 
alave  system  and  of  its  influence  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  mx^ 
tain  it.  War  is  the  normal  oonditloa 
of  those  communities  which  cherish  abh 
very ;  and  although  such  an  institutioDi 
misplaced  in  connection  with  the  civili- 
zation of  the  nineteenth  century,  iiiij 
seem  to  have  changed  its  original  natan 
in  accordance  with  existing  ciroam* 
stances,  yet,  whei  its  purposes  are 
thwarted,  it  is  ever  ready  for  mOitaiy 
violence.  It  is  like  a  native  barbariaB, 
scho<^ed  and  trained  to  apparent  dvQi- 
zation,  but  ever  inclined,  at  the  first 
temptation,  to  fall  into  his  natural  hab- 
its of  wild  and  savage  life.  The  Soutli- 
em  organization  has  already  iHt>ved  it- 
self to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  wariik» 
operatiiHis;  it  has  berai  corre^KMidiiigly 
unsuited  to  modem  industrial  pursuit^ 
except  for  the  simplest  and  most  prim- 
itive of  all  labors,  those  of  agriculture. 
Indeed,  these  were  always  the  princ^ 
occupations  of  slaves,  even  in  those  earij 
stages  of  human  progress  when  these 
classes  were  left  at  home  to  till  the  k^ 
while  the  masters  followed  their  ordi- 
nary occupation  of  war.  The  same  ooa- 
stitutaon  of  society  at  the  present  daj 
leaves  the  masters  free,  it  b  true,  to  en* 
gage  in  more  humane  and  elevated  oeeii- 
pations,  but  not  without  an  evident  in- 
clination or  easy  adaptation  for  tlieaa 
bold  and  bad  pursues  firom  which  d^ 
vex7  originally  arose,  and  whiob  it  I 
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wards  ooDtribated  80  maeh  to  sifltsin  and 
pfoloDg. 

But,  Dotwithfltanding  this  natural  in* 
tiiination  of  slavelM^erB  toward  com- 
motion and  war,  it  ia  not  to  be  denied, 
on  &e  other  hand,  that  in  civil  conflicts 
like  ours,  in  which  discordant  opinions 
and  impoitant  local  interests  are  in« 
Yolred,  the  issne  of  peace  or  war  may 
to  a  great  extent  be  controlled  by  that 
party  which  has  the  right  of  the  con* 
trerersy.  Its  conduct  may  be  forbear- 
ing and  conciliatory,  or  it  may  be  insult- 
ing and  calcnlated  to  invite  resistance. 
A  magaaine  may  be  dangerous  in  its^ 
Ibr  an  accidental  spark  or  an  unintended 
friction  of  apparently  harmless  sub- 
stances may  cause  it  to  explode ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  catastrophe  may  be 
brought  on  by  the  wilftd  folly  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary precautions  against  danger.  The 
Korth  has  unquestionably  been  right  in 
tbe  contest  on  slavery,  as  to  all  the 
moral  and  economical  aspects  of  the 
question ;  and  generally,  too,  as  to  all 
the  political  principles  involved.  But 
has  she  not  been  violent  and  abusive — 
so  offensively  obtruding  into  the  local 
aiffinrs  of  the  opposite  section,  as  un- 
necessarily to  arouse  the  angry  passions 
of  the  South,  rather  than  to  encourage 
the  calm  exercise  of  reason  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  by  no  means  so 
obvious  and  easy  as  may  at  first  be  sup- 
posed. The  whole  subject  has  been  so 
complicated  with  party  movements,  that 
it  becomes  impossible  to  follow  the 
ramifications  of  influence,  and  to  deter- 
mfaie  what  share  individuals  or  parties, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  may  have  had 
fai  the  responsibility  for  the  angry  con- 
troversy, its  aggravating  incidents,  and 
its  general  results.  This,  however,  is 
certain :  the  slaveholders  have  for  many 
years  controlled  the  Democratic  party, 
and  that  organization  has  held  the  power 
of  government  in  its  hands  during  ftr 
the  greater  part  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. Important  concessions  have  been 
made  to  their  interests,  from  time  to 
tloN^  during  the  whole  period ;  and  no 


8lngl6  iastence  of  actual  wrong  to  the 
South,  by  the  violation  of  any  acknowl- 
edged constitutional  right,  can  be  desig- 
nated, in  llie  whole  action  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  from  the  time  of  its  estab- 
lishment down  to  the  commencement 
of  this  rebellion. 

Kor  can  it  be  denied,  that  while  in 
power  with  the  Democratic  party  and 
ascendant  in  its  counsels,  the  South  has 
been  exacting  in  the  extreme,  and  has 
often  made  demands  wholly  incompati- 
ble with  the  true  interests  of  liberty 
and  humanity.  Witness  the  offensive 
form  in  which  the  fugitive  slave  law 
was  passed,  and  its  execution  enlbrced 
in  the  North,  wholly  regardless  of  the 
natural  and  irrepressible  sympathies  of 
a  humane  people;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  unnecessary  and  sinister  ex- 
citement deliberately  aroused  and  kept 
up,  in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  on 
tills  subject  of  fugitives,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  no  considerable  losses 
of  that  kind  have  ever  been  suffered  in 
that  quarter.  So  likewise  as  to  slavery 
in  the  Territories.  It  has  often  been  ad- 
mitted by  Southern  statesmen  of  the  ex- 
treme sdiool,  that  the  Territories  recent- 
ly organized,  over  which  so  much  bitter 
controversy  has  occurred,  are  altogether 
unsnited  in  climate  and  productions  for 
the  employment  of  slave  labor ;  and  few 
will  deny,  whether  those  Territories  be 
physically  adapted  or  not  adapted  to  the 
labor  of  Africans,  that  the  South  had  not 
the  means  of  populating  them  without 
an  increase  of  slaves  from  their  native 
continent,  or  by  a  resort  to  some  other 
source  of  ample  supply.  Here,  then,  was 
a  most  violent  and  persistent  effort  to  se^ 
core  the  acknowledgment  of  a  right  to  do 
what  they  had  not  the  means  to  accom- 
plish, and  what  they  could  not  obtain 
the  means  of  doing  without  the  actual 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents of  mankind. 

On  this  score,  therefore,  the  account 
seems  to  be  tolerably  weB  balanced ;  for 
if  Northern  men  have  sometimes  wan- 
tonly started  boitile  and  kijurious  aglta^ 
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tKHi,  «a]ciiki«d  to  arouse  fieroe  p«8ik»B 
and  to  dose  tbe  eaiw  of  the  Southern 
people  to  the  voioe  of  reason ;  these,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  liable  to  equal  or 
greater  censure  for  having  made  impos- 
sible demands,  as  unnecessary  as  they 
were  inadmissible,  and  liable  from  their 
very  extravagance  to  be  considered  as 
mere  pretexts,  deliberately  adopted  with 
a  view  to  aggravate  the  quarrel  and  pre- 
vent a  reconciliation.  It  is  difficult  to 
admit  any  other  explanation  of  the  ex- 
traordinary policy  of  the  Southern  lead- 
ers. It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
will  henceforward  acknowledge  such  to 
have  been  the  motive  of  their  principal 
political  acts  for  many  years  past  The 
terrible  events  now  passing  before  our 
saddened  eyes,  are  too  solemn  and 
weighty,  not  to  be  understood  in  all 
their  past  relations  and  in  all  their  pres- 
ent import.  They  stand  forth  in  stern 
and  awful  reality,  glaring  in  the  lurid 
light  of  the  past  and  casting  dark  shad- 
ows over  the  fbture,  while  they  sweep 
away  all  false  pret^ces,  and  lay  bare  the 
real  motives  which,  from  the  beginning, 
have  actuated  the  men  who  are  promi- 
nent in  performing  the  great  drapia. 

But  these  questions  of  transient  pas- 
sions and  objurgatory  provocation  are 
trivial  and  unimportant.  They  do  not 
touch  the  real  causes  of  the  difficulty ; 
they  are  but  the  froth  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  deep  and  mighty  current  of  events, 
which  was  rushing  on  to  the  gulf  of  re- 
bellion. The  time  had  come,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  when,  by  the  neces- 
sary working  of  its  institutions,  the  most 
solemn  question  of  the  age  was  to  be 
determined.  Slavery  must  either  ac- 
cept its  inevitable  doom  and  prepare  for 
ultimate  extinction,  or  it  must  provide 
new  means  for  prolonging  its  existence 
and  re^tablishing  its  waning  power. 
In  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787  had  done  its  work.  It 
had  suppressed  the  immigration  of  Afri- 
cans ;  it  had  established  that  of  Euro- 
peans. Free  white  labor  had  demon- 
strated its  superiority  and  achieved  a 
eomiiiete  victory  ovor  slavery ;  and  the 


political  power,  liwg  wielded  by  tbe 
Southern  men,  had  passed  forever  oat 
of  thdr  hands,  as  the  rqpreeentatlves 
and  sai^K>rter6  of  the  slave  policy.  In 
the  Senate,  in  the  House  oi  Bepresoita* 
tives,  in  the  great  nujority  of  Statesi  ia 
all  the  Territories,  and,  finally,  in  the 
very  citadel  of  their  former  power,  the 
presidential  mansion,  their  almost  im- 
memorial superiority  had  been  utterly 
overthrown.  The  Grovemment  was 
about  to  assume  its  true  character,  as 
the  home  of  liberty  and  tiie  veritable 
asylum  of  humanity.  Slavery,  fallen 
into  the  minority,  was  about  to  expe* 
rience  an  accelerated  decline  and  eventu- 
ally to  disappear.  To  resist  this  doon, 
was  to  fight  against  the  Constitutka 
and  against  destiny. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States 
were  wholly  unwilling  to  accept  the 
condition  to  which  the  legitimate  work- 
ings of  the  Constitution  had  fairly 
brought  them.  Being  a  minority  la 
numbers  and  in  representative  weight, 
they  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  this 
unalterable  fact.  They  foresaw  ity  and, 
by  every  possible  device,  resisted  it  be- 
fore it  came.  When  it  arrived,  they 
resisted  still  more  madly,  even  to  the 
extent  of  self-destruction.  The  minor- 
ity was  arrayed  not  merely  against  the 
m^}ority,  but  also  against  the  neceasaiy 
results  of  our  institutions  and  against  the 
decrees  of  nature :  that  is  to  say,  against 
the  law  of  man,  and  against  the  law  of 
Qod.  The  majority  was  expected  to 
£^ve  way,  and  to  permit  the  engine  of 
national  progress  to  be  reversed,  our 
eighty  years  of  glorious  history  to  be 
undone,  and  humanity  itself  to  be  turned 
back  upon  the  dreary  path  of  its  eariiest 
and  saddest  struggles.  This  refused,  the 
alternative  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Government. 

It  was  wholly  impossible  for  the  ma- 
jority to  make  any  satis£actory  conces- 
sions to  a  minority  infatuated  with  such 
ideas.  Compromise  was  impracticable, 
so  long  as  the  rebellious  States  made 
the  perpetuity  of  slavery  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  its  power  an  indispea* 
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flibto  ooodilkm  of  $xsj  anraofeoiait. 
Tbetr  denwuds  were  forever  inadmian- 
ble  so  kmg  as  th»j  remeioed  in  the 
Uskm;  and  to  permit  them  to  effiset 
th^  purposes  as  an  independent  pon- 
federacy,  was  equafly  oat  of  the  qoes- 
tien.  There  is  no  longer  any  division 
of  sentiment  on  *this  point,  whatever 
doubts  may  have  been  expressed  in  the 
beginning.  Separation  of  the  States 
would  be  disastrous  and  fatal  to  aQ  the 
fragmentary  governments  which  would 
take  the  place  of  this  mi\}estio  Union. 
The  nation  instinotivelj  feels  that  its 
Bsity  is  its  salvation— that  disunion  will 
be  destructive  of  all  its  long-cherished 
snd  glorious  hopes,  its  permanent 
peace,  its  prospwity  and  progress,  its 
greatness,  its  honor,  and  its  influenee 
among  oiviHzed  nations— all  depend  on 
its  unity.  These,  which  are  the  glory 
of  our  oountiy  to  every  patriotic  heart, 
were  the  stumping  blo<^  to  tJie  con- 
spirators. Slav«7  was  ambitious  and 
disc(mtented  with  its  appointed  lot ;  it 
was  determined ;  it  rushed  headlong  to 
its  &tal  purpose.  The  nation  stood  in 
its  path,  and  would  not,  could  not  get 
ovt  of  the  way.  This  is  the  central  fact 
of  the  whole  controversy.  National 
unity  is  on  the  one  side-^he  disintegra- 
tion and  anarchy  which  shivery  de- 
numds,  are  on  the  other.  These  are  the 
contending  forces ;  they  are  engaged  in 
mortal  combat,  and  one  or  the  other 
must  be  utterly  overthrown  and  de* 
stroyed.  Slavery  must  succumb  and 
consent  to  disappear,  or  the  Union  of 
oar  fathers  must  go  down  in  the  dust, 
nevw  agidn  to  rise. 

Can  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
at  home  or  abroad,  suppose  that  these 
vital  questions  can  ever  be  yielded? 
That  the  nation  can  vohutarily  abdicate 
its  antliority,  confess  the  failure  of  its 
work  for  three  quarters  of  a  century; 
permit  all  tho  purposes  of  its  creation 
to  be  utterly  thwarted,  and  tamely  and 
basely  surrender  all  those  hopes  of  a 
glorioas  destiny,  which  we  have  ever 
been  taught  to  dierish  as  the  goal  of  our 
unexampled  freedomi     !nie  Southern 


people  have  been  the  sport  of  many  de* 
lunons  and  infatuations;  but  die  belief 
(tf  these  incredible  and  impossible  sup- 
positions, is  the  crowning  folly  of  them 
all.  These  restless  and  daring  men  occu- 
pied the  fairest  region  of  the  globe,  with 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  cotton  cul- 
ture. The  unexampled  increase  of  the 
cotton  trade  and  manufiictnre,  if  it  had 
not  filled  their  coffers  with  unbounded 
wealth,  had  at  least  given  them  lavish 
returns  for  the  labor  of  their  slaves  and 
enabled  them  to  live  in  unlimited  pro- 
fusion. That  under  such  a  system  they 
should  have  little  provident  care,  but 
should  indulge  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  future,  was  natural  enough,  for  they 
conceived  their  prosperity,  which  cost 
them  so  litUe  labor  or  anxiety,  to  be  in 
its  nature  permanent.  When,  therefore, 
they  saw  gradually  i^proaohing  the  cer- 
tain downfall  of  their  power,  they  could 
not  understand  that  this  was  the  result 
of  natural  causes,  but  attributed  it  to  the 
malignant  enmity  of  the  Government. 
A  social  organization,  so  agreeable,  so 
full  of  pleasures  and  advantages,  con- 
ferring not  only  ease  and  luxury,  but  also 
station  and  authority,  must  necessarily 
be  right  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  every 
effort  and  every  sacrifice  to  perpetuate 
it.  What  was  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  should  presume  to 
erect  itself  as  an  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  thb  rich  and  powerful  organization  ? 
Was  not  the  whole  fabric  of  human  in- 
dustry d^)endent  on  it,  and  would  not 
foreign  nations  be  compelled  by  the 
very  helplessness  of  their  starving  people 
to  sustain  and  defend  it?  Why  should 
there  be  anything  sacred  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  when  they  evi- 
dently tended,  by  their  spirit  and  opera- 
tion, to  overthrow  the  power  of  sla- 
very ?  Washington  was  weak,  with  all 
his  goodness;  Jefferson  was  a  demac 
gogue;  Madison  had  not  forecast  enough 
to  see  the  necessary  results  of  his  polit- 
ical combinations.  We  have  grown 
wiser ;  then  let  us  sweep  away  the  ob- 
stacles which  were  placed  in  our  path 
by  the  weakness  and  folly  of  our  d»* 
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hided  forefkthera.  Let  ns  prostrate  the 
dumsy  fabric  wbioh  they  oonstnicted, 
since  the  Tankees  have  taken  poesee- 
aion  of  it,  and  are  working  it  for  the 
benefit  of  Irish  and  German  immigrants 
and  their  descendants^  and  not  for  that 
of  AfHcan  traders  and  negro  masters. 
By  some  terrible  fatality,  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  Sonthem  leaders  to  be- 
lieve these  delusions.  They  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  act  upon  them,  and  have  se- 
duced their  people  into  fatal  ooOpera- 
ti<tt ;  and  these  are  now  reaping  the 
bloody  fruits  of  an  error  so  profound 
and  awfiil. 

The  rebellious  States  not  only  thought 
it  practicable  to  overthrow  the  Nation- 
al Government;  they,  doubtless,  also 
held  that  result  necessary  to  their 
safety  and  success.  This  followed  as  a 
logical  conclusion  fh>m  their  established 
dogma  that  the  slavery  of  the  laboring 
class  is  the  only  firm  foundation  of  so- 
cial order.  They  convinced  themselves 
that  white  men  could  not  perform  the 
labor  necessary  on  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations.  The  negro  alone  was  ca- 
pable of  standing  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
Southern  sun,  and  of  successfbUy  resist- 
ing the  deadly  malaria  which  prevails 
in  that  region.  The  Southern  people 
firmly  believed  this  doctrine,  although 
before  their  very  eyes,  in  all  parts  of 
their  territory,  except  perhaps  in  the 
rice  fields  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, thousands  of  white  men  were  and 
are  daily  occupied  in  this  very  work. 
So  remarkable  a  delusion,  contradicted 
by  their  own  daUy  experience,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  under  similar  circum- 
stances. When  the  passions  of  men  are 
arous^  and  their  interests,  real  or 
imaginary,  involved,  they  seldom  com* 
prehend  the  true  significance,  nor  do 
they  stop  to  estimate  deliberately  the 
actual  conditions,  of  what  is  going  on 
around  them.  Much  less  do  they  xm- 
derstand  the  character  and  tendency  of 
great  social  movements,  in  which  they 
themselves  are  actively  engaged.  The 
strongest  intellects,  in  such  chrcum- 
flCanees,  do  not  often  esoi^  the  prevail- 


ing pnjndioes  and  delnskmi.  Asortd 
oommon  moral  atmosphere  pervades  the 
whole  society ;  opinions  beoome  bomo- 
geneous;  and  even  the  worst  abuses, 
sanctioned  by  time  and  by  nnivassl 
custom,  lose  all  their  enormity,  nd 
command  the  support  and  approval  even 
of  good  men.  Palpable  errors  of  fiaot, 
and,  indeed,  every  available  sophistry 
in  argument,  have  berai  adopted  by  the 
Southern  men  to  sustain  the  system  of 
sUvery. 

The  deluded  victims  of  these  ftbe 
ideas  could  not  conceive  a  dififerent  or- 
ganization of  labor  as  possible  for  them. 
It  was  perhi^  even  natural  for  them 
to  consider  the  opposite  system  in  the 
Northern  States,  as  hostile  to  their  in- 
terests and  dangerous  to  their  peculiar 
property  in  labor.  Nor  were  they  in 
fact  mistaken:  not  that  the  Northern 
sodal  system  need  have  interfered  vio- 
lently to  overthrow  their  institutions; 
but  there  was  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  the  two  could  not  exist  tog^her 
and  fiourish  in  the  same  community. 
It  was  obscurely  felt  that  one  must 
give  way  before  the  other,  whether 
peaceftilly  or  violently,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  which  of  the  two  was 
destined  to  succumb,  under  the  gradual 
but  inevitable  operation  of  our  estab- 
lished political  forms  and  prindples. 
Under  the  dominion  of  excited  and  un- 
reasoning prejudices,  the  Southern  mind 
could  see  no  distinction  between  the 
necessary  and  irrtoistible  operation  of 
principles  and  the  intentional  hostility 
of  their  hated  rivals.  Thus,  with  a  fixed 
conviction  of  the  inevitable  end  of  thdr 
system  under  the  Constitution,  it  was 
vainly  expected  to  avoid  that  unwel- 
come fate,  by  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment of  die  United  States,  which  had 
been  deliberately  created  by  its  found- 
ers with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  slavery. 

But,  alas  I  this  expedient  has  proved 
to  be  a  fatal  error<»none  more  fatal  has 
ever  misled  and  mined  a  prosperous  and 
gallant  people.  Instead  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Government—*  consummation 
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nerer  to  be  aimltted  or  even  thoni^t 
of,  with  any  toleration,  tcfr  a  single 
moment — they  will  only*  bring  the 
cherished  object  of  their  bloody  saori- 
fioes  to  a  sadden  and  disastrous  end. 
Kayery  never  oonld  have  had — ^never 
onght  to  have  had  any  better  security 
than  was  afforded  by  the  Oonstitution 
ci  this  country,  administered  f&irly,  as 
it  always  has  been,  if  not  with  evident 
partiality,  toward  this  exacting  interest. 
Take  away  from  it  the  support  of  the 
Oonstitution,  and,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  most  assuredly  &11. 
But  the  Government  assaulted,  in  the 
interest  of  slavery,  for  the  increase  and 
perpetuity  of  slavery — that  presents  an 
emergency  which  admits  of  no  hesita- 
tion, and  in  which  those  who  have  been 
most  tolerant  toward  the  system,  and 
most  ready  to  yield  its  unreasonable  ex- 
actions to  save  the  Government,  will  be 
the  first  to  strike  it  down  for  the  same 
end.  The  nation  must  survive ;  its  ene- 
mies must  succumb  or  pensh. 

Can  any  one  deny  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  compelled  to  take  up 
tiie  gage  of  battle  which  the  rebels  had 
80  vauntingly  thrown  down?  Not 
merely  the  interests  of  civil  authority 
and  order,  but  the  preponderance  of 
freedom,  and  ^e  claims  of  humanity  on 
this  continent,  required  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance  to  be  made,  and  for- 
bade the  possibility  of  quietly  surren- 
dering the  destinies  of  the  nation  into 
the  hands  of  the  traitors  who  sought  to 
destroy  it.  What  a  spectacle  of  imbe- 
eility  and  miserable  failure  in  l^e  hour 
of  great  peril  would  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  indignant  world,  if,  in  this 
great  crisis,  the  national  authorities  had 
been  so  ficur  beneath  the  occasion  as  to 
have  declined  the  proffered  contest  and 
basely  betrayed  their  trust,  at  the  first 
demand  of  the  seceding  States!  The 
everlasting  scorn  of  mankind  would 
have  overwhelmed  and  blasted  the  das- 
tard and  degenerate  race,  who  would 
thus  have  sacrificed  the  highest  and  most 
•acred  interests  of  .humanity.  Bather 
than  this,  welcome  the  dvil  war,  with 
VOL.  n.  45 


all  ita  sacrifiees  I  Welcome  privatkms^ 
labors,  taxes,  wounds,  death,  and  all 
the  nameless  horrors  that  swarm  along 
the  red  path  of  civil  strife  I  Thousands 
of  precious  lives  and  billions  of  treasure 
have  already  been  expended,  and  yet  no 
patriotic  heart  thinks  of  taming  back 
from  the  battle  field,  until  the  Union 
established  by  our  fathers  shall  be  re- 
stored to  its  integrity. 

Compelled  to  admit  the  condasions 
already  stated,  let  us  not  do  injustice 
even  to  the  men  who  are  prominent  in 
this  iniquitous  rebellion.  The  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  moral  problems  is  to  de- 
termine how  far  individual  agency  can 
control  social  or  political  events,  and 
what  degree  of  responsibility  attaches 
to  those  who  have  been  apparently  in- 
fluential in  producing  disastrous  results. 
An  impartial  study  of  history  will  serve 
to  establish  the  truth  that  prominent 
men  who,  in  any  age,  may  seem  to  have 
produced  great  changes  by  their  indi- 
vidual will,  were  merely  the  instruments 
of  society  by  which  irresistible  ten- 
dencies were  carried  out  to  their  neces- 
sary ends.  The  very  conceptions  of  such 
men  are  the  offspring  of  their  times, 
and  in  order  that  they  should  have 
power  to  accomplish  their  designs,  the 
great  social  forces  of  the  community 
must  be  at  their  disposal,  ready  and  in- 
clined to  perform  the  work.  A  great 
rock  or  a  mighty  glacier  may  be  so  bal- 
anced at  the  mountain  top,  that  a  small 
force— the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  a  mere 
breath  of  air — may  dislodge  it,  and  cause 
it  to  descend,  carrying  destruction  into 
the  valley.  But  the  force  of  gravitation 
is  necessary  to  bring  it  down  and  give  it 
the  impetus  of  ruin.  So  the  might  of  a 
great  people  may  be  poised  on  some 
lofty  pinnacle  of  human  destiny;  but 
unless  there  be  involved  in  the  existing 
sentiments  and  convictions,  tlie  situation 
and  surroundings  of  that  people,  the 
elements  of  force  and  action,  for  good 
or  evil,  no  individual  agency  and  no 
combination  of  men  can  impart  the 
power  which  they  lack.  All  that  was 
required  among  the  Sonthem  people, 
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for  the  initiation  of  this  gigantio  rebel-  htm  bem  aoomnnlating  ever  since  the 

lion,  was  some  nniversal  animating  idea,  Goyemment  was  founded.    It  grew  out 

capable  of  binding  them   together  in  of  the  antecedents  of  existing  society ; 

unanimous  accord,  impartiog  the  neces-  and  the  present  generation  is  not  wholly 

sary  force  aod  velocity  in  the  direction  responsible  for  it.    The  misfortunes  of 

of  treason,  when  started  and  impelled  our  fathers,  their  omissions  and  errors 

by  the  efforts  of  their  leading   men.  as  well  as  ours,  have  left  this  fatal  leg* 

Slavery  was  just  such  a  principle ;    it  acy  to  descend  into  our  hands.    We 

was  the  gravitating  power  which  hurled  may  not  have  dealt  with  it  wisely,  but 

theiD  down  the  precipice,  and  gave  the  assuredly  the  framers  of  the  OoDsdtn* 

tremendous  impetus  of  ruin  which  they  tion  did  not  intend  slavery  to  be  per- 

have  exerted  in  their  awful  descent,  petual,  nor  did  they  provide  for  it  the 

But,  in  truth,  this  mischievous  power  power  to  overthrow  tbB  Government 


ON      GU  A  ED. 

In  the  black  terror-nig^t, 

On  yon  mist-shrouded  hill, 
Slowly,  with  footstep  light. 

Stealthy,  and  grim,  and  stUl, 
Like  ghost  in  winding  sheet 

Eisen  at  midnight  bell. 
Over  his  lonely  beat 

Marches  thQ  sentinel  t 

In  storm-defying  cloak — 

Hand  on  his  trusty  gun — 
Heart,  like  a  heart  of  oak^ 

Eye,  never-setting  sun ; 
Speaks  but  the  challenge-shout| 

All  foes  without  the  line, 
Heeds  but,  to  solve  the  doubt, 

Watchword  and  countersign. 

Camp-ward,  the  watchfires  ^eam 

Beacon-like  in  the  gloom ; 
Eonnd  them  his  comrades  dream 

Pictures  of  youth  and  home. 
While  in  his  heart  the  bright 

Hope-fires  shine  everywhere, 
In  lovers  enchanting  light 

Memory  lies  dreaming  there. 
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Faint,  through  the  silence  come 

From  the  foes'  grim  array, 
Growl  of  impatient  drmn 

Eager  for  morrow's  fray ; 
Echo  of  song  and  shont, 

Carse  and  carousal  glee, 
As  in  a  fiendish  rout 

Demons  at  revelry. 

Olose,  in  the  gloomy  shade-* 

Danger  larks  ever  nigh — 
Grasping  his  dagger-blade 

OroQches  th'  assassin  spy ; 
Shrinks  at  the  gnardman's  tread, 

Quails  'fore  his  gleaming  eyes. 
Creeps  back  with  baffled  hate, 

Oursing  his  cowardice. 

Kaaght  can  beguile  his  bold 

Unsleeping  vigilance ; 
E'en  in  the  fireflame,  old 

Visions  unheeded  dance. 
Fearless  of  lurking  spy, 

Scornful  of  wassail-8well| 
With  an  undaunted  eye 

Marches  the  sentineL 

Low,  to  bis  trusty  sun 

Eagerly  whispers  he, 
'  Wait,  with  the  morning  smi 

March  we  to  victory. 
Fools,  into  Satan's  clutch 

Leaping  ere  dawn  of  day : 
He  who  would  fight  must  watch, 

He  who  would  win  must  pray.* 

Pray  t  for  the*nigbt  hath  wings; 

Watch  I  im  the  foe  is  near ; 
March  I  till  the  morning  brings 

Fame-wreath  or  soldier's  bier. 
So  shall  the  poet  write, 

When  all  hath  ended  well, 
^Thus  through  the  nation's  night 

Marched  Freedom's  sentinel' 
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On  a  fair,  sunny  moming  in  July, 
1862, 1  started  from— no  matter  where ; 
and  taking  my  seat  in  a  comfortable 
rail  car,  turned  my  face  toward  the  bor- 
ders of  Vermont. 

As  the  road,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  was  an  up-grade,  and  as  there 
is  on  that  particular  route  a  way  station 
about  every  two  miles,  at  each  of  which 
the  cars  unduly  stop,  our  progress  was 
rather  slow,  and  I  had  ample  time  to 
observe  alike  the  wild  and  rugged  scen- 
ery through  which  we  were  passing, 
and  the  countenances  and  actions  of  my 
fellow  passengers. 

For  a  time  the  picturesque  character 
of  country  engaged  my  attention ;  but 
getting  tired,  at  last,  of  the  endless  suc- 
cession of  green  mountains,  clothed  to 
their  summits  with  dark  pine  and  hem- 
lock ;  of  rocky,  tortuous  streams,  their 
channels  run  almost  dry  by  the  excessive 
drought;  of  stony  fields,  dotted  with 
sheep  or  sprinkled  with  diminutive  hay 
cocks,  or  coaxed  by  patient  cultivation 
into  bearing  a  few  hills  of  stunted  Indian 
com,  I  began  to  find  the  interior  of  th^ 
oar  a  much  more  interesting  field  of  ob- 
servation. And  it  is  wonderful  how 
many  different  aspects  of  human  nature 
one  can  see  in  the  course  of  a  day's  jour- 
ney in  a  railroad  car. 

The  first  person'  who  attracted  my 
notice,  was  a  young  man  sitting  opposite 
to  me.  His  appearance  was  prepossess- 
ing, not  so  much  from  beauty  of  form  or 
feature,  as  from  the  pleasant  expression 
of  his  fair,  open  face,  adorned  with  side 
whiskers  of  a  reddish  hue,  of  the  muU 
ton-chop  genus  and  pendent  species. 
He  looked  like  an  Englishman  or  Angli- 
cized Scotchman ;  but  from  some  words 
he  let  drop,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he 
was  a  Western  man.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  evidently  a  tourist,  travelling  for 
pleasure  through  a  country  that  was 
new  to  him,  and  desirous  of  gaining  all 
the  information  he  could  concerning  it 


On  the  hooks  above  him,  hung  a  heavy 
blanket  shawl,  an  umbrella,  and  a  little 
basket.  In  his  hand  he  held  one  of  Ap- 
pleton's  '  Railway  Guides,'  to  which  he 
made  constant  reference,  reading  frt)m 
it  the  names  of  the  places  through  which 
we  passed,  in  tones  so  loud  and  distinct, 
that  most  of  his  fellow  passengers  par^ 
ticipated  in  the  information.  On  the 
seat  beside  him  lay  a  large  book  in  red 
binding,  which  proved  to  be  another 
guide  book,  and  to  which  he  referred 
when  the  smaller  one  failed  him.  Im- 
mediately behind  him  sat  a  saturnine- 
looking  gentleman  (also  provided  with  a 
railway  guide),  with  whom  he  frequent^ 
conversed,  addressing  him  as  *■  John,'  and 
who  seemed  to  be  his  travelling  com- 
panion. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  interest- 
ed in  the  movements  of  the  tourist.  To 
gentlemanly  manners  and  an  air  of  re- 
finement, there  was  added  a  certain  boy- 
ish simplicity  that  was  quite  refreshing 
to  contemplate.  He  seemed  to  frater- 
nize with  everybody,  conversing  freely, 
first  with  one  passenger,  then  with  an- 
other ;  and  apparently  imparting  to  aU 
a  portion  of  the  genial  good  humor  with 
which  his  nature  was  flooded. 

I  was  amused  with  a  colloquy  that 
took  place,  in  regard  to  a  field  of  ripen- 
ing grain,  near  which  the  train  had 
stopped. 

<Is  that  a  field  of  wheat!*  asked 
*  John '  of  his  friend. 

*  Well,  really,'  said  the  tourist,  inge- 
nuously, *I  don't  know  the  difference 
between  wheat  and  rye.'  Then  bending 
toward  the  person  who  sat  in  front  of 
him,  he  said,  in  an  earnest  manner? 
*■  Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  whether  that 
field  is  wheat  or  rye  ? ' 

The  other  glanced  at  the  field  rather 
dubiously,  I  thought;  bat  answered 
promptly : 

'  That's  wheat,  sir.' 

It  was  rye,  nevertheleaa. 
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I  observed  that  the  tourist  had,  by 
his  affability,  completely  won  the  heart 
of  the  conductor.  Whenever  that  of- 
ficial was  at  liberty — which,  by  the  way, 
was  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  stopping 
places — he  would  sit  down  beside  him, 
until  the  scream  of  the  whistle  summon- 
ed him  again  to  his  duty,  when  he 
would  hurry  through  his  task,  and  back 
again  to  his  favorite  seat. 

The  gentleman  was  much  struck  with 
the  large  quantities  of  wild  raspberries, 
that  clothed  the  fences  on  either  side  of 
the  track.  'There  were  no  raspber- 
ries,' he  said,  *  where  he  came  from.' 
At  the  very  next  station  I  saw  the  con- 
ductor go  out  (although  it  was  now  rain- 
ing), break  off  a  branch,  loaded  with 
ripe  fruit,  from  a  raspberry  bush,  and 
returning  to  the  car,  smilingly  present  it 
to  his  friend.  The  gentleman  thanked 
him  warmly ;  but  instead  of  selfishly  de  • 
vouring  the  fruit  himself,  generously 
ahared  it  with  all  withm  reach  of  his 
arm,  with  a  diffbsive  benevolence  that 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  free-hearted  Irish- 
man, who,  as  he  gave  his  friend  the  half 
of  his  potato,  said:  'You're  welcome 
to  it,  if  'twere  ttoies  as  little.'' 

At  another  place  the  tourist  himself 
got  out,  and  returned  with  a  handful 
of  wayside  fiowers.  Selecting  from 
them  a  fine,  blooming  clover  head,  and 
a  little  weed  of  the  bulrush  family,  he 
placed  them  between  the  leaves  of  his 
guide  book,  saying  to  his  neighbor,  as 
he  did  so : 

'  I  like  to  preserve  such  little  memen- 
toes of  the  places  I  visit.  Once,  when 
travelling  at  the  South,  I  gathered  a 
cotton  bud ;  and  would  you  believe  it, 
in  the  course  of  three  months  it  expand- 
ed to  a  perfect  fiower,  and  actually  rip- 
ened its  seeds  ? ' 

*  Why,  then,'  said  the  other,  laughing- 
ly, '  we  need  be  at  no  loss  for  cotton,  if 
it  can  be  cultivated  as  easily  as  that.' 

In  striking  contraist  to  this  passenger, 
was  another,  who  sat  a  few  seats  in 
front  of  him.  His  appearance  was  not 
propotsessiag^  on  the  contrary,  'quite 


the  reverse.'  He  was  a  coarse,  heavy- 
looking,  thick-set,  dirty,  Irish  soldier, 
redolent  of  whiskey  and  tobacco.  His 
looks  inspired  me  with  profound  disgust 
and  dislike,  which  were  not  at  all  less- 
ened when  I  saw  him  take  from  the 
hands  of  a  comrade  a  black  bottle,  and 
applying  it  to  his  lips,  solace  himself 
with  a  '  dhrop  of  the  cratur.' 

But  I  found,  ere  long,  that  there  was 
a  heart  beneath  that  dirty  uniform,  a 
soft  kernel  inside  of  the  rude,  unpromis- 
ing husk.  His  &mily  were  on  the  car ; 
and  as  he  sat  in  a  lounging  attitude, 
conversing  with  his  comrade  (they  had 
both  been  discharged,  I  heard  them  say, 
from  the  '  6th  New  York '),  a  little  girl 
came  staggering  along  the  passage  way, 
holding  herself  up  by  the  seats  on  either 
side.  As  she  ueared  him,  she  sprang 
to  him,  and  placed  herself  between  his 
knees ;  and  the  coarse,  weather-beaten 
face  beamed  down  upon  her  with  tuck 
a  smile— so  frill  of  warm,  tender,  earnest 
affection,  that  I  felt  rebuked  for  my  pre- 
vious poor  opinion  of  the  man. 

Nor  was  this  all.  At  0—,  the  little 
girl,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and 
several  brothers  and  sisters,  got  out; 
while  the  soldier  himself,  having  seen 
them  all  safely  deposited  on  the  station 
platform,  and  treated  them  to  a  hearty 
smack  all  round,  returned  to  the  car,  and 
resumed  his  seat.  As  the  train  began 
to  move,  he  started  up,  thrust  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  greeted  the 
group  on  the  platform  with  another  of 
those  bright,  loving  smiles,  that  made 
my  heart  warm  to  the  rough,  sun-burnt 
soldier,  in  spite  of  tobacco,  and  whiskey, 
and  dirt 

About  noon  we  reached  the  pretty  vil- 
lage of  Rutland,  Vt. ;  and  there  the  sten- 
torian voice  of  the  conductor  rang  out : 

'  Passengers  for  Boston,  change  cars  I ' 

I  hastened  to  obey  the  mandate ;  and 
the  last  I  saw  of  the  genial-hearted 
tourist  (who  was  going  to  Montreal),  he 
was  shaking  hands  with  his  friend  the 
conductor,  whose  'beat'  extended  no 
further ;  and  bidding  him  a  warm  and 
hearty '  good-by.* 
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In  the  car  in  which  I  now  found  mj- 
8elf^  no  talkative  tourist  or  oompanion- 
able  conductor  enlivened  the  way;  a 
much  more  *  still-life  *  order  of  things 
prevailed.  But  here,  too,  I  soon  found 
objects  of  interest 

Near  me  sat  a  young  officer  in  undress 
uniform,  with  a  cicatrized  bullet  wound 
in  his  cheek.  He  had  doubtless  been 
home  on  '  sick  leave,'  and,  though  now 
quite  restored  to  health,  was  q)parentl7 
in  no  hurry  to  go  back.  Far  from  it. 
Very  diflferent  thoughts,  I  fancy,  occu- 
pied his  mind  than  cutting  rebel  thi'oats, 
or  acquiring  distinction  in  the  *•  immi- 
nent deadly  breach.'  There  was  a  lady 
by  his  side,  with  whom,  judging  by  ap- 
pearances, his  relations  were  of  an  ex- 
tremely tender  character.  They  were 
either  newly  married,  or  about  soon  to 
^undergo  the  operation.'  I  incline  to 
the  latter  belief;  for  in  reply  to  a  re- 
mark from  the  lady  that  they  would 
be  late  in  arriving  at  their  destination,  I 
overheard  the  gentleman  smilingly  say: 

^  Well,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be 
done  until  <m  get  there.' 

And  here,  in  passing,  I  would  respect- 
fblly  saggest  to  all  couples  in  the  pecu- 
liarly interesting  position  of  my  young 
fellow  travellers,  that  a  rdlroad  car  is 
not  the  most  suitable  place  in  the  world, 
in  which  to  lavish  endearments  on  each 
other.  However  delightful  the  ^exer- 
cise '  may  be  to  them,  truth  compels  me 
to  say  that  it  is,  to  cool,  uninterested, 
dispassionate  lookers-on,  decidedly  nan- 
seating. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
the  War  order,  recalling  all  stragglers, 
had  not  been  promulgated ;  and  no  one, 
in  travelling,  could  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  predominance  of  the  military  ele- 
ment among  the  population.  It  was 
unpleasant  to  observe,  at  every  nulroad 
station,  at  every  wayside  grocery  store, 
groups  of  idle,  lounging  soldiers,  smok- 
ing and  gossiping,  and  having,  appar- 
ently, no  earthly  object  except  to  kill 
time;  and  to  know  that  these  men, 
wearing  their  country's  uniform,  and 
drawing  their  pay  from  her  exhausted 


exchequer,  were  lingering  at  home  on 
various  pretexts,  and  basely  and  dettb- 
erately  shirking  their  duty,  while  re- 
bellion still  reared  its  horrid  front,  and 
the  Government  required  every  arm  that 
could  be  raised  in  its  defence.  That 
energetic  document  put  a  stop  to  all 
this ;  but  the  question  here  arises,  Can 
the  men  be  in  earnest?  Can  that  patriot- 
ism be  genuine  which  needs  to  be  driv- 
en to  the  battle  field  ? 

Ah  1  here  is  one  brave  fsllow,  who, 
thoagh  still  lame  from  a  recent  wound, 
is  hastening  back  to  the  scenes  where 
duty  calls  him.  He  comes  into  the  can 
with  hb  sword  in  one  hand,  and  his 
overcoat,  neatly  strapped,  in  the  other. 
He  looks  grave  and  serious— doubtless 
he  is  thinking  of  home,  and  of  the  dear 
ones  he  has  Just  left.  Doubtless,  from 
that  cause  springs  a  singular  restless- 
ness, that  impels  him  to  get  out  at  every 
stopping  place,  and  pace  backward  and 
forward  with  unequal  steps,  till  the 
train  starts  again.  As  he  passes  and  re- 
passes me,  I  try  to  read  his  countenance. 
There  is  no  flinching  there— no  shrink- 
ing from  duty  in  that  brave  soul.  In 
the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  he 
has  *  put  bis  life  in  his  hand,'  and  is 
ready  to  offer  it  at  the  shrine  of  his 
country.  As  I  mark  his  firm  lip,  his 
thoughtful  eye,  his  look  of  steadfast  de- 
termination, there  come  into  my  mind 
those  grand  soul-stirring  lines  of  Per- 
cival: 
'Oh  1  it  is  great  for  <mr  country  to  die ;  when 

ranks  are  contending, 
Bright  is  the  wreath  of  oor  fkme ;  f^oiy 

awaits  ns  for  aye: 
Gloiy,  that  never  is  dim,  shining  on  with  a 

light  never  ending, 
Glory,  that  never  shall  fode,  never,  O  never, 

away.' 

At  the  first  station  beyond  Rutland,  a 
woman  with  a  baby— there  is  always 
a  woman  with  a  baby  in  the  cars — got 
out.  In  addition  to  l^e  baby,  she  had  a 
carpet  bag,  a  band  box,  a  basket,  and 
several  paper  parcels.  How  she  man- 
aged to  carry  them  all,  I  know  not ;  but 
as  she  was  stumbling  along,  thus  ovefw 
loaded,  a  lady,  just  entering  the  ow  wilh 
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oiherg,  with  a  sudden,  generous 
impulse,  took  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and, 
at  the  risk  of  losing  her  own  passage, 
oarried  it  to  the  door  of  the  waiting- 
room.  Then,  without  stopping  to  re- 
ceiTe  the  thanks  of  the  grateful  mother, 
she  rejoined  her  friends,  smiling  at  her 
own  exploit,  and  all  unconscious  of  the 
admiration  her  beautiful  action  had  ex- 
cited in  some  of  her  fellow  travellers. 
At  the  picturesque  village  of  Bellow's 
Falls,  on  the  Oonnectiout  river,  we  en- 
tered the  '  Old  Granite  State,'  but  too 
fiir  south  to  see  the  *  native  mountains ' 
in  their  wildest  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. One  specimen,  however,  greets 
OS  as  we  leave  the  village — a  huge,  per^ 
pendioular  mass  of  granite,  rising  sheer 
up  from  the  railroad  to  the  height  of  a 
thousand  feet  or  more ;  while  the  river, 
a  wild  receptacle  of  tumbled  rocks  and 
broken  £idls,  stretches  along  the  other 
side  of  the  track,  far  beneath  us.  The 
labor  expended  in  the  construction  of 
this  mountain  road  (the  Oheshire  Rail- 
road) must  have  been  enormous,  and 
aifoids  a  striking  proof  of  the  indomi- 
table energy  and  enterprise  of  the  New 
England  character.  The  high  places 
have  literal]^  been  brought  low,  and  the 
valleys  exalted.  Not  once,  but  many 
times,  the  train  rushes  through  between 
two  perpendicular  walls  of  solid  granite, 
so  high  that  not  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  can 
be  seen  from  the  car  windows ;  while  be- 
yond, some  hollow  chasm  or  rugged  gnl- 
ley  has  been  bridged  over,  or  filled  up 
with  the  superabundant  masses  of  stone 
excavated  from  the  deep  cuts. 

It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  dizzy  exalta^ 
tion  to  be  whirled,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  an  hour — for  as  there  is 
for  a  good  part  of  the  way  a  descending 
grade,  the  velocity  is  tremendous — along 
the  verge  of  a  mountam,  and  to  see  other 
mountains,  with  valleys,  rivers,  villages, 
and  church  steeples,  spread  out  beneath 
you,  as  if  on  a  map.  But  gradnaUy  the 
face  of  the  country  changes ;  the  moun- 
tains become  less  lofty,  the  granitic 
formations  disappear;  here  stretches  a 
wide,  dismal  pond  of  stagnant  water,  yel- 


low with  water  lilies  {Ifuphar\  and  there 
a  field  that  has  been  burnt  over,  leaving 
the  scorched  and  branchless  trees  stand- 
ing like  a  host  of  hideous  spectres,  until 
at  last  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
fields  of  Massachusetts  smOe  upon  us  with 
a  pleasant,  cheerful  aspect 

But,  pleasing  as  it  is  to  contemplate 
well-cultivated  farms  and  thriving  home- 
steads, it  must  be  confessed  that  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  wild  mountain  scen- 
ery has  a  far  stronger  attraction ;  and 
insensibly,  as  the  train  speeds  on  through 
the  now  level  country,  veiled  in  a  thin, 
drizzling,  mist-like  rain,  I  find  my  gaze 
and  my  thoughts  coming  back  from  the 
outside  world,  and  resting  once  more  on 
my  co-inmates  of  the  car. 

Not  far  from  me  sits  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  fair  haired  and  blue  eyed,  and  of  a 
peculiarly  interesting  and  lady-like  ap- 
pearance. She  has  a  look  of  bright  in- 
telligence ;  and  on  her  lap  lies  a  book, 
the  title  of  which  I  can  read  from  here : 
'English  Literature.'  But  she  is  deaf 
and  dumb,  as  is  plainly  betokened  by  the 
rapid,  chirological  conversation  going 
on  between  her  and  a  young  man,  evi- 
dently her  brother,  who  sits  beside  her. 
Behind  them  is  seated  an  elderly  lady, 
who  seems  to  have  charge  of  her,  and 
with  whom  she  occasionally  converses  in 
writing. 

The  young  man  is  not,  like  her,  de- 
prived of  the  organs  of  speech ;  but  his 
proficiency  in  the  finger-language  is  per- 
fectly marvellous.  It  surpasses  even  her 
own  in  rapidity  of  movement  and  grace- 
ful ease.  It  is  most  interesting  to  watch 
them,  as,  their  eyes  glancing  from  hand 
to  face,  they  carry  on  their  silent  conver- 
sation ;  the  dumb  girl  occasionally  burst- 
ing into  a  hearty  laugh,  at  some  remark 
of  her  companion.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  devoted  and  tender  attention  of  the 
brother.  Whenever  any  object  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  scenery  presented  itself, 
he  would  touch  her  lightly  on  the  shoul- 
der to  attract  attention,  and  then  with 
a  few  rapid  movements  of  his  fingers, 
direct  her  eyes  to  it,  and  give  an  expla- 
nation of  it    If  she  required  refresh- 
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ment,  he  would  hurry  from  the  oar,  and 
hurry  back  again,  with  an  anxious,  eager 
look,  as  if  be  feared  something  might 
have  befallen  her  in  his  absence.  She 
seemed  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in 
him;  and  well  was  he  worthy  of  it. 
Heaven^s  blessing  rest  upon  yon,  noble 
young  man !  for  your  earnest  devotion 
to  that  afflicted  one. 

At  one  place,  where  the  cars  stopped, 
I  witnessed  an  affecting  scene— a  soldier 
parting  from  his  children.  Two  young 
girls,  the  one  about  fifteen,  the  other 
some  years  younger,  stood  in  the  door 
of  tlie  station  room,  their  faces  swoln 
and  discolored  with  weeping.  Their 
mother,  pale  and  sad,  stood  near  them ; 
while  the  father,  a  fine  looking,  strongly- 
built  man  of  forty,  in  the  uniform  of  an 
artilleryman,  went  forward  to  see  to 
the  stowage  of  his  knapsack  and  other 
*  traps.' 

The  eldest  girl  had  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing her  grief  into  *  a  kind  of  quiet ;' 
but  the  younger— poor  thing !  how  my 
heart  bled  to  see  her  I  She  did  not  sob, 
or  cry  out ;  but  every  muscle  of  her  face 
quivered  with  irrepressible  emotion,  and 
her  trembling  limbs  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  support  her.  There  was  more  than 
the  sorrow  of  parting  there ;  there  was 
despair  of  ever  seeing  her  father  again. 
Her  sister  tried  to  soothe  hers.  Her 
mother  spoke  sharply  to  her ;  then,  with 
true  maternal  instinct,  went  forward 
to  the  baggage  car,  and  brought  her 
father  back  to  her.  The  mother  herself 
did  not  shed  a  tear;  but  her  parting 
time  had  not  come,  for  she  was  to  ac- 
company her  husband  on  his  journey. 

"  Oh,  father  I '  sobbed  the  poor  girl ; 
and  that  was  all  she  could  say,  as  she 
flung  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
dung  to  him  with  a  convulsive  grasp. 

He  spoke  to  her  soothingly,  reasoned 
with  her,  sought  to  calm  her ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  tender  offices,  the  in- 
exorable whistle  sounded ;  and  tearing 
himself  from,  her  embrace,  he  sprang 
into  the  cars,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  took  a  seat  just  in  front  of  me. 
BomethUig  rose  in  my  throat  as  I  looked 


at  them,  and  the  unbidden  tears  sprang 
to  my  eyes.  The  man's  fine,  expres- 
sive countenance,  sun-burnt  and  heavily 
bearded,  grave  yet  calm,  gave  evidence 
of  the  suffering  the  past  scene  had  ooet 
him.  But  the  face  of  the  woman  was  a 
study.  She  was  evidently  determined 
not  to  weep.  She  was  resolved,  by  at 
least  an  outward  cheerfulness,  to  sustain 
her  husband  in  his  noble  self-sacrificing 
patriotism.  How  it  would  be  when 
her  own  parting  hour  arrived,  heaven 
knows;  but  then  the  thought  of  thai 
was  resolutely  driven  away.  As  we 
rode  along,  they  conversed  much  to- 
gether, and  I  saw  her  more  than  onoe 
succeed  in  calling  back  a  smile  to  the 
grave,  sad  face  of  her  husband. 

Brave  man!  tearing  asunder  your 
heart's  dearest  chords,  to  deliver  your 
country  from  the  parricidal  stroke  of 
fierce  rebellion.  Brave  woman  1  con- 
cealing with  Spartan  fortitude  the  sor- 
row in  your  heart,  that  your  gallant 
husband  may  be  strengthened  in  his 
noble  aim — shall  these  things  be  done 
and  suffered  in  vain  ?  No,  no ;  believe 
it  not  The  clouds  may  gather,  reverses 
may  come,  but  of  this  be  well  assured : 
The  right  will  triumph  I 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  my  jour- 
ney, the  monotony  of  the  scene  was  en- 
livened by  a  row  in  the  cars.  Cause — a 
woman. 

During  our  short  pause  in  the  city  of 
P.,  two  men,  who  had  been  seated  to- 
gether, went  out,  leaving  some  of  their 
travelling  gear  on  the  seat  While  they 
were  absent,  a  lady,  accompanied  by  a 
little  boy,  entered  the  car ;  and,  contra- 
ry to  the  etiquette  of  raOroad  travel, 
displaced  their  baggage,  and  took  pos^ 
session  of  the  seat.  She  was  a  rather 
coarse-looking  woman  of  about  thirty ; 
richly  but  not  very  appropriately  attired, 
in  a  handsome  black  silk  dress,  with  a 
sacque  or  outer  garment  of  the  same 
material,  reaching  almost  to  her  feet 
Her  jet  black  hair  hung  in  thick,  short 
curls  all  around  her  head,  and  was  sur- 
mounted by  one  of  those  little  round 
hats,  familiarly   known   as   ^jockeys,' 
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irldoh  are'  so  pretty  and  becoming 
cm  young  girls,  bo  hideons  on  elderly 
women. 

Very  soon  the  two  men  came  in,  and 
claimed  their  seat.  But  the  lady  refdsed 
to  move.  My  attention  was  first  direct- 
ed to  them  by  hearing  one  of  the  men 
exclaim,  in  loud  and  angry  tones : 

*  It's  no  use  talking.  Your  business, 
ma^am,  is  to  get  cut ! ' 

But  an  image  carved  in  ebony  could 
not  have  been  more  immovable  than  the 
lady  in  the  black  silk  dress. 

In  vain  the  aggrieved  gentlemen  rep- 
resented to  her  that  the  seat  was  theirs, 
*  that  their  baggage  was  there,  that  she 
bad  no  right  to  take  it,  etc. ;  she  paid 
no  attention  to  them. 

The  cars  started ;  and  the  two  men, 
there  being  no  seat  vacant,  stood  over 
her,  with  wrath  and  defiance  in  their 
looks,  waiting  in  grim  silence  until  she 
should  comply  with  their  request.  But 
she  gave  no  sign  of  compliance. 

After  a  while  the  conductor  made  his 
appearance.  To  him  they  excitedly 
stated  their  grievance,  but  received,  ap- 
parently, no  redress. 

Some  time  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  for- 
gotten the  circumstance,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  aroused  by  seeing  one 
of  the  men,  now  worked  up  into  an  un- 
governable passion,  seize  the  lady  by  the 
shoulder,  and  attempt  to  put  her  out  by 
force.  In  a  moment  all  was  uproar  and 
confusion.  The  lady  screamed.  The 
little  boy  roared  with  fright.  Every 
man  in  the  car  started  to  his  feet,  and 
loud  cries  of  *  Put  him  out  I '  *  Knock 
him  down  I '  *  Shame !  shame  I  to  touch 
a  woman  I '  resounded  on  every  side. 
Half  a  dozen  rough  hands  seized  the 
man  by  the  collar  and  arms,  and  amid 
the  most  indescribable  noise  and  tumult, 
he  was  unceremoniously  hustled  out  of 
the  car. 

The  lady  seemed  to  regard  herself  as 
a  martyr.  I  heard  her  excitedly  nar- 
rating her  wrongs  to  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors, finishing  off  with : 

'  I  was  never  treated  so  before ;  never  I 
never  I  * 


'  H'm  I '  said  the  person  addressed,  aa 
if  not  quite  coinciding  with  her  views 
of  the  case. 

An  elderly  man,  who  sat  beside  me, 
and  whose  appearance  and  manners 
plainly  indicated  his  title  to 

<  The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman/ 
had  started  to  his  feet  with  the  rest,  but 
having  been  out  when  the  affair  com- 
menced, was  unable  to  comprehend  what 
the  row  was  about.  As  he  turned  to 
me  with  a  bewildered  and  inquiring 
look,  I  explained  to  him  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
my  opinion  that  the  man  had  been  un- 
justly thrust  out,  and  that  the  lady  was 
entirely  to  blame. 

*  Certainly  she  was,'  said  he,  with 
emphasis,  '  but  the  conductor  was  still 
more  so.  He  ought  to  have  given  the 
men  their  seat,  and  found  another  for 
the  lady.'  Then  glancing  contemptu- 
ously at  her,  the  old  gentleman  said : 

*  Oh,  she's  no  lady — she's  some  com- 
mon person — no  lady  would  behave  in 
that  manner.' 

As  I  was  more  than  half  of  the  old 
gentleman's  opinion,  I  did  not  gainsay 
him.  After  a  pause,  he  continued,  with 
a  self-complacency  that  amused  me : 

*  Ah,  I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  of 
women ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  any  lady 
would  travel  with  a  thing  like  that  on 
her  head.  No,  no ;  she's  some  common 
person,  depend  upon  it.' 

It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman felt  very  strongly  on  the  subject 
of  'jockeys ; '  for,  not  content  with  this 
sweeping  thrust,  he  shortly  afterward 
renewed  the  subject.  It  happened  that 
in  this  particular  car  there  was  an  ap- 
pendage affixed  to  the  back  of  each  seat, 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  comfort 
of  passengers,  but  which  signally  failed 
of  that  end,  as  far  as  the  bonnet- wearing 
part  of  the  community  was  concerned. 
As  I  was  much  incommoded  by  it,  I 
requested  the  old  gentleman  to  turn  it 
down  for  me.  As  he  did  so,  he  glanced 
again  at  our  neighbor  in  the  black  siHc 
dress,  who  had  taken  off  her  *  jockey,' 
and  was  comfortably  reposing  her  raven 
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looks  on  tho  atoesaid  appendage,  and 
said,  joonlarlj: 

'  Now,  if  you  would  wear  snoh  a  thing 
as  thaty  you  could  take  it  ofE;  and  be 
quite  comfortable.' 

And  he  laughed,  quietly  but  heartaly, 
at  what  he  evidently  considered  the 
preposterousness  of  such  an  idea. 

*  Why  is  it,'  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  evidently  a  philosopher, 
*  why  is  it  that  women  must  all  dress 
exactly  alike  ?  Why  can't  they  dress  to 
suit  themselves,  as  men  do  ?  Now  just 
look  around  this  crowded  car — ^no  two 
men  have  the  same  kind  of  head-cover- 
ing.'   It  was  true ;  there  were  hats  of 


every  shape  and  hue;  hate  of  felt,  hate 
of  beaver,  hats  of  straw,  cape,  military 
and  civil— an  endless  variety.  'But 
the  women's  bonnets,'  added  he,  'are 
all  just  alike  in  shape.' 

*  No,  there  are  some  exceptions,'  said 
I,  with  a  sly  ghmce  at  the  owner  of  tbe 
jockey.'  On  which  the  old  gentieman 
laughed  again,  and  was  about  to  reply ; 
when  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  ita  desti- 
nfttion  brought  our  conversation  to  a 
sudden  stop,  and  the  motley  assemblage, 
whether  crowned  with  hat  or  cap,  bon- 
net or  *  jockey,'  parted  company,  never 
to  meet  again  on  this  side  of  the  Dark 
Kiver. 


THE    OBSTACLES    TO    PEACE. 


A  LETTER  TO  AN  ENGLISH  FBIEND. 


Mt  dbab  Sib  :— I  have  your  late  let- 
ter inquiring,  as  did  several  of  its  pre- 
decessors, how  soon  this  terrible  Civil 
War  is  to  end,  and  why  we  do  not  close 
it  at  once  by  consenting  to  Disunion. 
These  inquiries  are  natural  from  your 
pomt  of  view ;  I  have  briefly  answered 
them  already ;  but  the  subject  is  of  vast 
importance,  and  we  have  good  reason 
for  our  desire  that  correct  views  re- 
specting it  should  prevcdl  among  the 
enlightened  and  just  in  Europe.  We 
feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  earnest 
and  active  sympathy  of  such  men  as 
you  are  in  every  country  and  of  every 
creed.  We  feel  that  we  have  unjustly, 
by  artful  misrepresentations,  been  de- 
prived of  this,  and  that  we  have  suffer- 
ed grievously  in  consequence.  Let  me 
endeavor,  then,  to  restate  our  position 
somewhat  more  fully,  and  to  show 
wherein  and  why  we  impeach  the  jus- 
tice of  the  criticisms  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected  even  by  humane  and 
&ir-minded  Englishmen. 

I  need  not,  at  this  late  day,  prove  to 
you  that  Slavery  is  the  animating  soul 


of  the  Kebellion.  The  fact  that  no  com- 
promise or  adjustment  of  the  quarrel 
was  proposed  from  any  quarter  during 
the  inception  and  progress  of  Secession, 
which  did  not  relate  directly  and  exclu- 
sively to  Slavery,  is  conclusive  on  this 
point.  Projects  for  arresting  the  im- 
pending calamity  were  abandant  through- 
out the  winter  of  1860-'61.  Congress 
was  gorged  with  them;  a  volunteer 
*  Peace  Congress'  was  simultaneously 
held  on  purpose  to  arrest  the  dreaded 
disruption,  and  attended  by  able  Dele- 
gations from  all  the  Border  Slave  and 
most  of  the  Free  States,  many  of  the 
former  now  fighting  in  the  Rebel  ranks; 
but  no  one  suggested  that  any  con- 
ceivable legislation  on  any  subject  but 
Slavery  was  desired  or  would  be  of  the 
least  avail.  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and,  perhaps,  the  ablest  man 
in  it,  who  resbted  Secession  until  ovw- 
borne  and  carried  away  by  the  swell- 
ing tide,  in  his  first  elaborate  speech 
justifying  the  movement,  ably  and  can- 
didly set  forth  the  natural  fitness,  Jos- 
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ttoe,  hmnanity,  benefioenoe,  and  per^ 
petoitjr  of  Skrery  as  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  National  edifice.  The  *  Peace 
Convention'  presented  the  Crittenden 
Compromise,  —  that  is,  the  podtiye 
«0tablishment  bj  act  of  Congress  of 
Slavery  in  all  present  and  f ntnre  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  south  of  the 
parallel  of  86''  80'  norOi  latitnde-*as  its 
sole  panacea  for  onr  national  ills.  No- 
body suggested  in  that  Congress  or  any 
dmilar  conference  ihat  a  permanent 
abolition  of  all  duties  on  imports,  or 
any  other  measure  unrelated  to  slavery, 
would  be  of  the  least  use  in  reclaiming 
the  States  which  had  seceded,  or  in  ar- 
resting the  secession  of  others.  The  sole 
pretext  for  the  BebelHon  was  and  is 
that  the  Free  States  had  not  been  fsuth- 
ftd  in  spirit  and  letter  to  their  constitu- 
tional obligations  respecting  Slavery, 
and  could  not  be  trusted  to  do  better  in 
the  future  than  they  had  done  in  the 
past.  We  are  involved  in  deadly  war 
precisely  and  only  because  the  Free 
States,  through  the  action  at  the  ballot- 
box  of  a  majority  of  their  citizens,  re- 
fused to  cooperate  in  or  make  them- 
selves a  voluntary  party  to  the  further 
extension  or  diflEtision  of  Human  Slavery. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  I  think  you 
will  more  readily  realize  the  moral  im- 
possibility of  our  assent,  save  under  the 
impulse  of  a  last  dire  necessity,  to  a 
Disunion  Peace,  and  for  these  reasons : 

Is  Such  a  peace  will  naturally  secure 
to  Slavery  the  precise  object  for  which 
the  Bebellion  was  fomented.  If  we 
consent  to  divide  our  country,  the  vic- 
torious Rebels  will  very  fairly  say, 
*  Give  us  oar  share  of  the  Federal  Ter- 
ritories.' In  other  words,  'Surrender 
to  Slavery,  through  Disunion,  the  very 
thing  which  you  refused  to  concede  to 
it  to  prevent  Disunion.'  And  that  de- 
mand, if  we  concede  the  right  and  the 
fact  of  Secession,  can  with  difficulty 
be  resisted.  Yet  its  concession  involves 
the  moral  certainty  that  Mexico  and 
Cuba  win  in  time  be  overrun,  conquer- 
ed, absorbed,  and  devoted  to  Slavery, 
by  the  martial,  aggressive,  ambitious 


despotism  to  which  we  shall  have  soe^ 
oumbed.  Bead  Prof.  Caimes's  recent 
essay  on  '  The  Slave  Power,'  and  you 
will  have  a  dearer  idea  of  the  w(^  we 
now  hold  by  the  ears,  and  which  is  far 
less  dangerous  while  so  held  than  he 
must  be  if  let  go. 

II.  The  boundary  which  Secession 
proffers  is  an  unnatural  and  impossible 
one.  It  not  only  alienates  from  the 
Union  Western  Texas,  East  Tennessee, 
and  other  regions  wherein  a  mi^jority 
have  ever  been  and  still  are  devoted  to 
the  old  flag,  but  indsts  on  wresting 
from  us  West  Yirginia^that  is,  that 
portion  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia 
which  slopes  toward  the  Chio  river — 
a  region  larger  in  area  than  three  of 
the  States  left  in  the  Union  put  together 
— a  region  which,  never  having  been 
practically  slaveholding  save  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  has  ever  been  prepon- 
derately  and  earnestly  loyal — a  region 
mainly  held  to-day,  as  it  has  ahnost  uni- 
formly been  held,  by  the  Unionists — ^a 
region  which,  if  surrendered  to  the  Con- 
federacy, interposes  a  wedge  of  fDreign 
territory  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Chio,  the  East  and  the  West— leaving 
them  connected  by  a  shred  (see  map) 
not  one  hundred  miles  broad,  and  ren- 
dering a  farther  and  more  fatal  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union  welhiigh  inevitable. 
When  the  Baltimore  and  Chio  rdlroad 
shall  traverse  for  the  most  part  a  for- 
eign country — when  the  Mississippi, 
through  all  l^e  lower  part  of  its  course, 
shall  have  been  surrendered  by  us  to  a 
power  inevitably  hostile  to  our  growth 
and  jealous  of  our  prosperity — when 
Wheeling  and  Memphis  ^all  have  be- 
come foreign  ports,  and  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  frontier  cities — the  gravitation 
of  the  Free  West  toward  the  country  to 
which  her  rivers  are  hastening  and 
through  which  her  bulky  staples  find 
their  natural  outlet  to  the  great  high- 
way of  nations,  will  be  all  but  irresistible. 

III.  And  this  brings  me  to  a  vital 
point,  which  Europeans  have  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  comprehend — ^that  of  the 
extremely  artificial  and  fragile  character 
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of  the  political  gtractore  which  our  ar- 
chitects of  national  ruin  are  laboring  to 
constnict.  Mr.  Ohanoellor  Gladstone  is 
pleased  to  favor  ns  with  his  opinion  that 
"Slavery  cannot  long  survive  the  recogf- 
nition  and  perfect  establishment  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  I  beg  leave  to 
assure  him,  in  turn,  that  the  Confederacy 
would  not  long  survive  the  downfall  of 
Slavery.  Let  Slavery  fall,  and  a  million 
of  bayonets  could  not  keep  the  North 
and  South  disunited  even  twenty  years. 
Apart  from  Slavery  and  its  fancied  ne- 
cessities, there  is  not  a  Disunionist  be- 
tween New  Brunswick  and  Mexico, 
Canada  and  Cuba.  The  Union  is  the 
darling  of  our  affections,  the  seal  of  our 
security,  the  palladium  of  our  strength. 
No  American  ever  tolerated  the  idea  of 
disunion  except  as  he  intensely  loved 
or  hated  Slavery,  and  regarded  the 
Union  as  an  obstacle  to  the  realization 
of  his  wishes  respecting  it.  "Were  Sla- 
very universal  and  supreme  among  us, 
or  were  it  abolished  and  its  influence 
effaced,  you  could  find  more  Thugs  in 
Scotland  than  Disunionists  in  America. 

IV.  And  here  your  statesmen  are 
making  a  mistake  which  some  of  them 
will  live  to  realize  and  rue.  They  sup- 
pose that  our  country,  once  fairly  divid- 
ed and  arrayed  under  two  hostile  govern- 
ments, recognizing  and  no  longer  at  war 
with  each  other,  must  ever  thereafter 
remain  divided.  They  never  reckon- 
ed more  wildly.  Were  their  wishes 
fhlly  realized  this  day,  and  the  Confed- 
eracy an  undisputed  fact,  a  party  would 
instantly  arise— nay,  a  party  already 
exists — ^throughout  the  country,  de- 
manding reunion  on  any  terms.  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  has  already  in  either  hemi- 
sphere struck  the  keynote  of  this  cry. 
He  truly  says  that  our  country  cannot 
be  permanently  divided.  He  unworthily 
adds  that,  if  it  cannot  be  united  under 
the  old  Constitution,  it  must  be  under 
a  new  one — in  other  words,  under  that 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  Democratic 
party  of  the  Free  States,  abandoning  the 
creed  of  its  founders,  which  has  lately 
ruled  the  Union  by  virtue  of  a  close  alli- 


ance with  the  Slave  Power  of  the  Soutli, 
— would,  the  day  after  we  had  made 
peace  by  acknowledging  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  reorganize  and  reagitate 
under  the  banner  of  *  Reconstruction.* 
Hatred  to  negroes  is  the  talisman  where- 
by it  secures  the  votes  by  pandering  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
vicious  Whites — by  hostility  to  negro 
immig^tion  (from  the  South),  negro 
suffrage,  negro  competition  in  the  labor 
market,  and  to  negro  humanity  in  gen- 
eral. That  Shivery  is  the  natural  and 
fit  condition  of  negroes  everywhere  and 
at  all  times — that  the  abolition  of 
Southern  Slavery  would  be  a  great 
calamity  to  the  white  laborers  of 
the  North — such  is  the  political  philos- 
ophy assiduously  dispensed  and  greed- 
ily imbibed  in  the  grogshops  and  '  back 
slums'  of  every  Northern  city,  and 
which  politicians  and  journalists  pre- 
tending to  sense  and  decency  do  not 
hesitate  for  their  party's  and  their  am- 
bition's sake  to  indorse  and  dissemi- 
nate. And  there  are  classes  less  de- 
based, though  scarcely  more  heartless, 
who  countenance  this  inhuman  logic 
The  average  mercantile  sentiment  of 
this  and  other  great  Northern  cities  runs 
thus :  *  True,  Slavery  is  unjust  and  bar- 
barous— it  is  at  once  a  wrong  and  a  mis- 
take— but  it  is  not  our ~  blunder.  Its 
perils  are  braved  and  its  evils  endnred 
by  those  who  cherish  it,  hundreds  of 
miles  away ;  while  to  tM  it  is  a  positive 
advantage.  By  obstructing  the  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  development  of 
the  South,  it  dooms  her  products,  her 
commerce,  her  navigation,  to  build  up 
Northern  marts  and  factories;  by  its 
restriction  of  Southern  industry  mainly 
to  the  plantation,  it  opens  broad  avenues 
for  the  disposal  of  our  wares.  The  sin 
and  the  sorrow  are  monopolized  by  the 
South :  the  gain  and  the  good  enure  to 
the  North.'  How  short-sighted  and  fal- 
lacious is  this  calculation,  I  need  not 
here  demonstrate:  suffice  it  that  it  is 
very  generally  made,  and  that  ihe  result 
is  not  merely  a  general  mercantile  cal- 
lousness to  the  iniquities  of  the  slave- 
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holding  sjBtem,  but  a  onrrent  senliment 
which  regards  it  with  active  and  posi- 
tive favor. 

y.  Disunion  being  an  accepted  fact, 
and  peace  restored  on  that  basis,  the 
Republican  party,  which  has  ineffectual- 
\j  resisted  the  aggressions  of  the  Slave 
Power  and  directed  the  national  effort  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  Union,  is 
beaten  and  prostrate.  The  Democratic 
party  rallies  mider  the  banner  of  *  Re- 
miion  at  any  price.'  What  price  will 
be  accepted?  Simply  and  obviously, 
Adoption  of  the  Montgomery  Constitu- 
tiouy  and  application/or  admission  under 
it  into  the  SoutKem  Confederacy.  True, 
that  Gonstitutioii  inexorably  prescribes 
that 

*  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  have  the 
right  of  transit  and  sojourn  in  any  State  of 
this  Confederacy  with  their  slaves  and  other 
property ;  and  the  right  of  property  in  said 
slaves  shall  not  thereby  be  impaired.' 

*  Sojourn  in  any  State,'  you  perceive 
— *  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time.'  That 
clause  alone  makes  Slavery  universal 
and  imperative  throughout  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  no  State  can  evade  or  over- 
ride it.    But  again : 

'The  Ck>nfederate  States  may  acquire  new 
territory  *  ♦♦  *  in  all  such  territory,  negro 
slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate 
States,  shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by 
Congress  and  by  the  territorial  government ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Confederate  States 
and  Territories  shall  have  the  right  to  take  to 
such  territory  any  slaves  lawfully  held  by 
them  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the 
Confederate  States/ 

There  are  more  provisions  like  these ; 
but  they  are  not  needed  to  make  every 
State  that  adheres  to  the  Oonfederacy  a 
Slave  State,  and  every  foot  of  territory 
which  may  be  conceded  to  or  acquired 
by  it,  slave  soil. 

To  abasement  at  the  footstool  of  this 
triumphant  wickedness,  everything  venal 
and  sordid  in  the  yet  Free  States  would 
inevitably  and  intensely  gravitate: 
commerce  seeking  customers ;  manufac- 
tures eager  for  markets ;  shipping  gree- 
dy of  cargoes  and  freights ;  but,  above 
all,  Democratic  politicians  hungry  for 
power  and  pelf,  and  having  the  strong 
instinct  of  American  unity  and  national- 


ity as  their  fulcrum.  They  would  grad- 
ually but  surely  undermine  the  mutilated 
fabric  of  our  once  glorious  Union,  and 
tear  away  its  pillars  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  pile  whereof  Slavery  is  the 
acknowledged  comer-stone.  The  Union 
would  gradually  crumble  and  disappear, 
and  the  slaveholders'  Oonfederacy  be 
built  up  from  its  ruins;  the  Slave 
Power  would  resume  its  arrested  march 
toward  the  equator,  dragging  the  Re- 
public behind  its  triumphal  chariot 
wheels;  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cu- 
ba, Hayti,  &c.,  would  be  gradually  *  an- 
nexed' by  it;  domestic  opposition  to 
its  dictates  would  be  summarily  sup- 
pressed as  treason  or  *  abolition;'  the 
masses  of  our  people  would  become  like 
the  Roman  populace  under  the  CsBsars ; 
the  forms  of  a  republic  might  for  a  sea- 
son be  preserved,  but  the  essence  would 
speedDy  evaporate,  leaving  a  vast,  pow- 
erful, rapacious  Slave  Empire,  ruled  by 
some  master  spirit  of  the  slaveholding 
oligarchy,  and  wielding  all  the  power 
of  the  nation  for  the  gratification  and 
aggrandizement  of  that  grasping,  un- 
scrupulous aristocracy.  Having  ceased 
to  be  the  refuge  of  the  hunted  and  the 
cynosure  of  the  oppressed,  this  country 
would  thenceforth  awe  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World  by  its  military  power, 
and.  shock  them  by  its  profligacy,  where- 
of the  Ostend  Circular  and  the  murders 
and  forgeries  of  Kansas  were  but  fore- 
tastes, until  God  in  His  righteous  wrath 
should  bring  upon  it  some  visitation 
like  the  present,  and  hurl  it  from  its  pin- 
nacle in  mercy  to  mankind. 

W!y  friend  I  we  must  fight  on  till  we 
conquer.  We  have  no  alternative  but 
absolute  ruin.  Our  triumph  is  far  near- 
er than  it  seems,  if  we  can  but  animate 
the  loyal  States  to  put  forth  their  whole 
strength  for  the  contest.  Our  armies 
are  mustered ;  our  leaders  are  chosen ; 
our  munitions  provided ;  and  the  Procla- 
mation of  Freedom  is  an  immense  make- 
weight thrown  into  the  right  scale.  We 
must  and  shall  conquer,  and  save  the 
civilized  world  from  a  scourge  more 
baleful  than  any  Alaric  or  Attiln. 

Tours,  truly,     Hosacb  Qbielit* 
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THANK     GOD     FOR    ALL. 
•*Tlie7taUm6tboii*rtalkTOMdgaeft;*  w,*^8eMihrdlmiBombiMrd«m  Wogm^ 

Look  back  npon  the  yanished  years, 

When  all  meo  pointed  at  our  shame ; 
Think  od  the  carses  and  the  jeers 

Which  ning  and  dung  around  oar  name: 
A  byword  and  a  mocking  call — 
And  we  may  thank  the  South  for  alL 

The  foulness  of  their  Southern  slime 

Was  cast  upon  our  Northern  hands; 
The  curse  of  murder,  craft,  and  crime 

Clung  to  our  fame  in  foreign  lands : 
Men  thought  us  prompt  to  thieve  or  brawl— 
And  we  may  thank  the  South  for  alL 

Britannia  smiles  on  Datis  now, 

And  blesses  all  his  bayonets ; 
There  was  a  time  when  on  our  brow 

She  set  the  shame  of  Southern  debts : 
We  wore  the  chain — we  dragged  the  ball^- 
And  we  may  thank  the  South  for  alL 

Men  spoke  of  slaves  in  bitter  tone. 
When  pointing  to  the  stripes  and  stars ; 

*  The  constellation  is  your  own, 
The  negro  gets  the  bloody  scars, 

And  yet  of  equal  rights  you  bawl  I ' 

Well — we  may  thank  the  South  for  alL 

They  stole  our  starlight— made  us  blind, 

As  did  of  old  the  Norland  elves  : 
Prometheus  stole  it— for  mankind, 

But  they— they  kept  it  for  themselves, 
And  held  us  like  their  slaves  in  thrall— 
And  we— we  thanked  them  for  it  alL 

Thank  God  I  the  pact  is  rent  in  twain  1 

Thank  God  I  the  light  is  all  our  own  I 
We've  burst  the  bonds  and  rent  the  chain, 

And  drawn  the  sword,  unhelped,  alone : 
And,  holding  Freedom's  carnival, 
We'll  thank  the  South  for  that  and  alL 

The  morning-red  is  on  our  brow. 
The  brand,  the  curse  grows  pale  with  night ; 

The  sword  is  in  our  hands,  and  now 
All  gleams  in  glory's  golden  light : 

We're  free  !    Ye  nations,  hear  the  oaU— 

We  see  I  andnow  thankGoDfor  alll 
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A  MERCHANT'S  STORY. 

<  All  of  which  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was.' 


OQiAPTXB  yn. 
It  was  nine  o'olook  at  nig^t,  when  the 
stage  halted   before  the  door  of  that 
pnrgatory  for  Soathem   pilgrims,  the 

*  Washington  House,'  Newbem.  As  we 
dismounted  from  the  box,  Preston  said 
tome: 

'  You  order  supper  and  a  room,  while 
I  attend  to  Phyllis  and  the  oMdren. 
m  join  you  presently.' 

Seeing  that  our  luggage  was  safely 
deposited  on  the  piazza,  I  entered  the 
hotel  in  quest  of  the  landlord.     The 

*  office'  was  a  long,  low,  dingy  apart- 
ment, with  tobacco-stiuned  floor,  black- 
ened ceiling,  and  greasy  brown  walls, 
ornamented  here  and  there  with  ad- 
vertisements of  runaway  slaves,  ahc- 
XiV>n  notices  of  ^  mules,  negroes,  and 
other  property,'  a  few  dusty  maps,  and 
a  number  of  unframed  wood  outs  of 
prominent  political  characters.  Among 
the  latter,  Galhoun,  in  bristling  hair, 
cadaverous  face,  and  high  shirt  collar, 
looked  *  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.'  Be- 
hind the  bar,  which  extended  across 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  was  drawn 
up  a  whole  regiment  of  glass  decanters, 
and  stout  black  bottles,  full  of  spirit,  and 
ready  for  active  service.  A  generous 
wood  fire  roared  and  crackled  on  a 
broad  hearthstone,  and  in  a  semi  circle 
around  it,  in  every  conceivable  attitude, 
were  collected  about  twenty  planters' 
aons,  village  shopkeepers,  turpentine 
flurmers,  itinerent  horse  dealers,  and 
cattle  drovers.  Some  had  their  heels  a 
trifle  higher  than  their  heads,  some 
were  seated  on  the  knees  of  others, 
some  were  lounging  on  the  arms  of 
chairs,  and  some  were  stretched  at  full 
length  on  a  pile  of  trunks  near  by;  but 
all  were  too  much  engaged  in  smoking, 
expectorating,  and  listening  to  a  horse- 
trading  narrative,  which  one  of  their 


number  was  relating,  to  heed  my  en- 
trance. 

'  Wall,  ye  see,'  said  the  story  teller, 
*Diok  come  the  possum  over  him; 
made  b'lieve  he  wus  drunk,  though 
he  wam't,  no  more'n  I  ar;  but 
he  tuk  dumed  good  keer  ter  see  the 
ole  man  get  well  slewed,  he  did.  Wall, 
wen  the  ole  feller  wus  pooty  well 
primed,  Dick  stuck  his  arm  inter  his'n, 
toted  him  off  ter  the  stable,  and 
fotched  out  a  ole  spavin'd,  wind-galled, 
used-up,  broken-down  critter,  thet 
couldn't  gwo  a  rod,  'cept  ye  got  another 
boss  to  haul  him;  and  says  he:  'See 
thar ;  thar's  a  perfect  paragone  o'  hoss- 
flesh ;  a  raal  Arab ;  nimble's  a  cricket ; 
sunder'n  a  nut ;  gentler^n  a  cooin'  dove, 
and  faster'n  a  tornado!  I  doan't  sell 
'im  fur  nary  fault,  and  ye  couldn't  buy 
'im  fur  no  price,  ef  I  wam't  hard  put 
Ck)me,  now,  what  d'ye  say?  FU  put 
'im  ter  ye  fur  one  fifty,  an'  it's  less'n  he 
cost,  it  ar  I '  Wall,  the  ole  man  tuk — 
swallowed  the  critter  whole — tuk  him 
down  without  greasing,  he  didl  hal 
hat' 

'Hal  ha!'  repeated  the  listening 
crowd,  and  '  Yah  I  yah ! '  echoed  three 
or  four  well-dressed  darkies,  who 
were  standing  near  the  doorway: 
'Sarved  'im  right;  he'm  a  mean  ole 
cuss,  he  am ; '  chimed  in  one  of  the  lat- 
ter gentry,  as  he  added  another  guffkw, 
and,  swaying  his  body  back  and  forth, 
brought  his  hands  down  on  his  thighs 
with  a  concussion  which  sent  a  thick 
doud  of  tobacco  smoke,  of  his  own  man- 
ufacture, circling  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

When  the  merriment  had  somewhat 
subsided,  I  stepped  toward  the  assem- 
blage, and  inquired  if  the  landlord  were 
present  There  was  no  reply  for  a  few 
moments;   then  one   of  the   embryo 
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planters,  speaking  to  a  showilj-dressed 
young  man  near  him,  remarked : 

*  Get  up,  and  tend  ter  the  stranger ; 
ye  arn't  fit  to  tote  vitnals  to  a  nigger.' 

The  young  man  rose  very  deliberate- 
ly, and  said : 
'  Want  ter  see  the  keeper,  do  ye? ' 
'  Yes,  sir,  I  want  a  room,  and  supper 
for  two,  at  once.' 

*  Room  and  supper  fur  two  ? ' 

*Ye3,  a  room  with  a  fire  and  two 
beds.' 

*  Whar  d'ye  come  from  ? ' 

'From  Goldsboro';  just  in  by  the 
stage.' 

*OhI  stage's  in,  is  it?' 

'Yes,  sir,  the  stage  is  in.  You'll 
oblige  me  by  attending  to  us  at  once; 
we  are  hungry  and  tired.' 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with- 
out speaking,  then  leisurely  walked 
out  of  the  front  door.  Two  or  three  of 
the  loungers  followed,  but  the  young 
gentleman  who  had  first  spoken  rose 
and  politely  tendered  me  a  seat.  Thank- 
ing him,  I  took  the  chair  vacated  by  the 
bartender,  and  proceeded  to  warm  my 
hands  and  limbs,  which  were  thorough- 
ly chiUed  by  the  long  ride  in  the  cold 
air. 

*Oold,  riding  after  nightfiall,  sir,' 
said  the  young  man,  who  I  now  ob- 
served was  the  Mr.  Gkiston  whom  the 
trader  had  so  unceremoniously  ejected 
from  the  shooting  ground. 

'Yes,  sir,  it  is  cold  riding  on  the 
box.' 

'  And  our  rattle-down  coaches  are  so 
mighty  slow ;  you  don't  have  such  fix- 
in's  at  the  North.' 

'No,  sir;  but  why  do  you  suppose 
I'm  from  the  North  ?  I've  passed  for  a 
Southerner  to-day.' 

'Oh,  I  know  you  Yankees  all  to 
pieces ;  I've  lived  among  you.' 

'  At  college,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'Yes,  at  Harvard.' 

'  You  graduated  early.' 

'No,  I  didn't  graduate,  I  left-Aeft 
for  my  health.  Ha  I  ha ! '  and  he  broke 
Into  a  merry  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
several  of  his  companions  Joined. 


'Taken  with  sudden  illness,  as  yoin 
were  at  the  turkey-match,  to-day  ? '  I 
inquired  good  humoredly,  and  in  a 
tone  that  could  not  give  offence. 

'  Yes,  the  same  disease,  I  swear.  Hal 
hal' 

'  Ha  I  ha  I '  echoed  his  companions. 

'  The  stranger's  inter  ye,  Gus— inter 
ye  a  feet  I  Gome,  ye  must  treat,'  shout- 
ed the  teller  of  the  horse  story. 

This  last  individual  was  tall,  raw- 
boned,  and  squarely  built,  with  broad, 
heavy  features,  and  dull,  cold,  snake-like 
eyes.  His  black,  unkempt  hair,  and  Icnag, 
wiry  beard,  fell  round  his  face  l^e  tow 
round  a  mop  handle,  and  his  coarse  lin- 
sey  clothes,  patched  in  many  places,  and 
smeared  with  tar  and  tobacco  juice,  fit- 
ted him  as  a  shirt  might  fit  a  bean  pole. 
The  legs  of  his  pantaloons  were  throst 
inside  of  his  boots,  and  he  wore  a  fuzzy 
woollen  hat  with  battered  crown  and 
a  broad  flapping  brim.  He  looked  the 
very  picture  of  an  ex-overseer  under  a 
cloud,  or  an  itinerant  sporting  man, 
anxious  for  something  to  turn  up. 

I  declined  the  proffered  drink,  but  the 
company  rose  and  approached  the 
counter,  while  the  young  planter  bade 
the  bartender,  who  had  just  reentered, 
'  trot  out  the  consolation.' 

'Down  with  the  pewter,  then,  Mr. 
Gaston,'  said  the  liquor  vender.  'No 
pay,  no  drinks,  is  the  rule  in  this  yere 
shanty.' 

The  young  man  tossed  him  a  half- 
eagle.  His  companions  proceeded  to 
imbibe  a  variety  of  compounds,  while 
he  poured  out  nearly  a  glass  fall  of 
raw  whiskey,  and  drank  it  down  at  a 
swallow.  As  he  replaced  the  glass  on 
the  counter,  a  slatternly  negro  woman 
thrust  her  head  in  at  the  doorway,  aid- 
ing: 

'  Dar's  a  'ooman  heah ;  a  wite  'ooman, 
dat  am  'ticler  anxyus  fur  de  honor  of 
Mister  Mulock's  'quaintance.  She'm 
in  de  sittin'  room.' 

'  Thar's  a  call  fur  you,  Bony,'  said  the 
young  phmter  to  the  story  teller; 
'some  young  woman  with  designs  on 
your  landed  poBsesaionB ;  hal  hal' 
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Without  replying,  the  other  followed 
the  serving  woman  from  the  room. 
He  was  the  absconding  polygamist 
for  whom  the  tobacco-chewing  fe- 
male had  ventured  all  the  waj  from 
Ohalk-Leod. 

*  Is  supper  ready,  sir  ? '  I  asked  of  the 
bartender. 

*  Supper?  I  reckon  so.  Ye'd  better 
go  and  see,'  was  the  civil  reply. 

'  Where's  the  dining  room  ?  ' 

*  Over  thar— 'tother  side  the  hall.' 
Passing  out  of  the  room,  I  met  Pres- 
ton, and  we  proceeded  together  to  the 
supper  table.    When  we  were  seated,  I 
remarked : 

*By  the  way,  I  have  just  seen  the 
husband  of  our  stage  coach  acquaintance. 
He's  a  rum-looking  customer.' 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  he  has  taken  to  drink- 
ing again.  The  whipping  and  the  loss 
of  Phylly  have  probably  worked  on 
him.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  Atf  is  Phylly's 
husband  ? ' 

*  Yes,  didn't  I  tell  you?' 

'  No.  Two  wives  under  one  roof  I 
Well,  that's  more  than  most  white  men 
can  afford.' 

*  That's  a  fact  It's  an  awkward  busi- 
ness ;  what  had  better  be  done  ? ' 

*Done?  Why,  let  him  go.  Youll 
be  well  rid  of  him.  He's  a  worthless 
fellow,  or  nature  dosn't  write  English, 
I  read  *  scoundrel '  all  over  his  face.' 

*  He  has  a  bad  nature ;  but  Phylly's 
in^jMce  on  him  is  good,  and  she  loves 
him? 

*  Loves  himl  Well,  there's  no  ao- 
countiog  for  tastes.' 

•That's  true,'  replied  the  Squire; 
•but  we  all  love  those  whom  we 
do  good  to.  She  married  Mulock 
after  nursing  him  through  a  long  ill- 
ness, and  she  has  tamed  him,  though  it 
was  taming  a  wolf.' 

We  soon  left  the  table.  Preston  went 
into  the  sitting  room,  while  I  resumed 
my  seat  by  the  bar  room  fire. 

I  had  nearly  finished  my  evening  ci- 
gar, when  Preston  came  into  the  office. 
Shaking  hands  with  young  Gaston  and 
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a  number  of  the  others,  who  all  greeted 
him  with  marked  reepect.  He  said  to 
me: 

*What  shall  I  do?  Mulock's  wife 
will  let  him  off  if  I  pay  her  a  hundred 
dollars.' 

•  Pay  her  a  hundred  dollars  I '  I  ex- 
claimed. 

•Yes;  she'll  release  him  to  Phyllis  for 
that — give  a  paper  to  that  effect.  What 
would  you  do  ? ' 

The  idea  was  so  ludicrous  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Squire's  serious  manner,  I 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Between 
the  mirthful  explosions  I  managed  to 
say: 

•  Pardon  me,  Preston ;  but  I  never 
before  heard  of  selling  a  husband — at  so 
low  a  price.  Ha!  ha  I  Do  not  buy 
him ;  he  isn't  worth  the  money.'  Then 
seeing  that  he  appeared  hurt,  I  added : 
•What  does  Phyllis  say?' 

•  I  haven't  told  her ;  she'll  feel  badly 
to  have  him  go,  but  it's  not  right  for  me 
to  pay  the  money.  I  should  pay  my 
debts  first' 

Mr.  Gaston,  whose  attention  had 
been  attracted  to  our  conversation  by 
my  rather  boisterous  merriment,  now 
said,  making  a  strong  effort  to  appear 
serious : 

•  Excuse  me,'  Squire,  but  what  is  it  ? 
Has  Mulock  two  wives ;  and  does  one 
offer  to  sell  out  for  a  hundred  dollars  ? ' 

•Yes,'  replied  Preston,  in  a  tone 
which  showed  a  decided  disinclination 
to  conversation  with  him. 

•  Buy  him,  then,  Squire ;  I'll  give  yon 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  bargain,  on 
the  spot ;  I  will,  I  swear ; '  and,  unable 
to  contain  himself  longer,  he  burst  into 
an  uproarious  fit  of  merriment,  in  which 
the  by-sitters  joined. 

Preston's  face  darkened,  and  in  a 
grave  voice  he  said : 

•  Young  man,  you  forget  yourself.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  so  wanting  in  re- 
spect to  others,  and — ^yourself.' 

•  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Prest'bn,'  re- 
plied Gaston,  in  an  apologetic  tone ;  •  I 
meant  no  offence,  sir — upon  my  soul,  I 
did  not    If  Mulock  is  for  sale  for  a—' 
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here  his  riBibllities  again  gave  way — 
» for  a  hundred  dollars,  Til  buy  him ;  for 
it^s  cheap ;  I  swear  it^s  cheap,  seeing  he's 
a  white  man.* 

Preston,  by  this  time  really  angered, 
was  about  to  make  a  harsh  reply,  when 
I  interrupted  him : 

*  Never  mind,  my  Mend,  let  Mr.  Gas- 
ton buy  him ;  he  can  afford  it.  Do  it, 
Mr.  Gaston ;  it  will  be  both  a  capital 
joke  and  a  good  action,  do  it  at  onceJ* 

The  glass  of  raw  whiskey  had  some- 
what *  elevated '  the  young  planter,  and 
my  conscience  demurred  a  little  at  the 
advice  I  gave  him ;  but  I  recovered  my 
usual  self-complacency  on  reflecting 
that  he  would  undoubtedly  put  the 
money  to  a  much  worse  use. 

Saying,  *D— d  if  1  won't,'  Gaston 
drew  forth  his  purse,  and  counted  out  a 
number  of  half  eagles.  Finding  he  had 
not  enough,  he  turned  to  another  young 
planter,  and  said : 

*  Here,  Bob,  Fm  short ;  lend  me  fifty 
dollars.' 

'  Bob '  produced  his  wallet,  and,  with- 
out counting  them,  handed  him  a  roll 
of  bins. 

*Now,  stranger,  come  along,  I  shall 
want  you  to  draw  up  the  papers  and 
witness  the  trade;  ha  I  ha!  Is  she  in 
the  parlor,  Squire  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Preston,  taking  the  seat  I 
had  vacated. 

The  young  man  then  put  his  arm  into 
mine,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  *  sitting 
room.' 

Mulock  was  seated  before  the  fire, 
gazing  intently  at  the  blaze.  His  wife 
sat  opposite,  speaking  earnestly  to  him. 
She  every  now  and  then  wetted  a  short 
piece  of  wood  with  saliva,  and  dipping 
it  into  a  snuff  bottle,  mopped  her  teeth 
and  gums  with  the  savory  powder. 
She  was — as  her  husband  might  have 
said— a  perfect  'paragone'  of  *poor 
white '  womanhood,  with  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  her  class,  smoking,  chew- 
ing, snuff  dipping,  and  whiskey  drink- 
ing. 

As  we  approached,  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
and  Gaston  said  to  her : 


'  Are  yon  the  lady  who  has  a  man  for 
sale — a  likely  white  man  ? ' 

'Wall,  stranger,  I  reckon  Pm  the 
'ooman.  Thet  ar  feller's  my  husband, 
an'  he  kam't  git  off  'cept  I  git  a  hundred 
dollars.' 

*  Will  you  give  a  bill  of  sale,  releasing 
all  your  right,  title,  and  interest  in  him  to 
me,  if  I  pay  you  a  hundred  dollars  ? ' 

*Yes,  I  wuU— ter  ye,  or  ter  ony- 
body.' 

*  Wall,  now,'  continued  Gaston,  imi- 
tating her  tone,  *  kam't  ye  take  a  trifle 
less'n  thet— eighty  or  so? ' 

*  No,  stranger,  nary  dime  under  thet 
I'm  gol-durned  ef  I  does.' 

'Well,  Mulock,  what  do  you  say? 
Are  you  willing  to  be  sold  ? ' 

'  I  haint  willin'  ter  be  laff 'd  at  by  ye, 
nor  nobody  else,'  replied  Mulock,  rising, 
and  turning  fiercely  on  the  |»lanter. 
'  I'll  larrup  the  d— d  'ooman  ony  how, 
and  ye,  too,  ef  ye  say  much  more.' 

'  Come,  Mulock,'  said  the  young  man, 
coolly,  but  firmly,  '  be  civil,  or  I'D  let 
daylight  through  you  before  you're  a 
minute  older.  Pm  disposed  to  do  you 
a  good  turn,  but  you  must  be  civil, 
by .' 

'Wall,  do  as  ye  likes,  Gus;  ony- 
thing'll  suit  me,'  replied  Mulock,  re- 
suming his  previous  position. 

'  But,  d—  you,  if  I  spend  a  hundred 
on  you,  you  must  go  to  work  like  a 
man,  and  try  to  pay  it.  I  wouldn't  do 
it  anyhow,  if  it  wam't  for  Phylly.' 

'  But  Phylly 's  gone,'  said  Mulock  in 
a  dejected  tone ;  *  gone— toted  off  by  thet 
d — d  trader.  If  I  hadn't  a  ben  in  the 
cussed  jug,  I'd  a  killed  him.' 

'No  she  isn't  gone;  she's  here— 
Preston's  bought  her.' 

Mulock  sprang  to  his  feet;  his  dull, 
cold  eye  lighted,  and  seizing  the  young 
man  by  the  arm,  he  exclaimed : 

*  Doan't  ye  lie  ter  me,  Gus ;  «  she 
yere?' 

'Yes,  so  Bob  says;  he  saw  her  get 
out  of  the  stage.' 

Mulock  made  no  reply,  but  strode 
toward  the  door.    Gaston  said  quickly : 

'  Hold  on.  Bony,  dont  vamoose  just 
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yet.  D— d  If  ni  help  yon  ont  of  this  if 
yon  don't  promise  to  work  like  an  hon- 
est feHow  to  pay  me.' 

*I  will,  Gns;  Til  leave  off  drinkin' 
ter  onst;  Til  work  day  and  night,  I 
will.' 

*  Well,  my  rnstio  beanty,  are  yon  ready 
to  sign  a  bill  of  sale?' 

'  Tas ;  bnt  I  reckon,  bein's  as  ye  set 
so  high  on  Bony,  ye  kin  go  a  trifle 
more'n  thet;  Jest  the  'spences  down 
yere  ? » 

*  Not  another  red,'  said  Gaston. 

*  Wall,  he  ain't  of  no  account,  nohow ; 
I  reckon  he  ain't  wnth  no  more.  Ooxmt 
ont  th'  pewter.' 

I  procured  writing  ntensils  from  the 
bar  room,  and  in  a  few  moments  drew 
np  a  paper,  by  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  her  in 
hand  that  day  paid,  Jane  Mnlock,  of 
Ghalk-Leyel,  in  the  county  of  Harnet, 
and  State  of  North  Carolina,  did  sell, 
assign,  transfer,  make  over,  convey, 
and  forever  quit  claim  unto  PhylUs 
Preston,  otherwise  known  as  Phyllis 
Mnlock,  of  the  town  of  Newbem,  in 
the  county  of  Craven,  and  State  afore- 
said, all  her  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
and  to  the  body,  soul,  wearing  apparel, 
and  other  possessions,  of  one  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  Mnlock,  whom  the  said 
Jane  charged  with  being  her  husband ; 
and  also  all  claims  or  demands  she 
had  on  him  for  a  support,  she  binding 
herself  never  to  institute  any  suit  or  suits 
against  him  in  any  court  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  or  of  any  other 
State,  or  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
crime  of  bigamy,  or  for  any  other  crime, 
misdemeanor,  or  abomination  commit- 
ted agamst  herself  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  date  of  said  instrument.  In  testi- 
mony whereof  she,  the  said  Jane  Mn- 
lock, did  sign  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  aflSz  her  seal  to  a  half  sheet  of 
dirty  paper,  whereto  Gustavus  A.  Gas- 
ton, and  the  writer  hereof,  were  wit- 


*  Thif  tnBMOtioD,  improbable  as  it  may  teem 
to  Northern  readers,  oooirred  literally  as  I  bare 
narrated  it— The  Authob. 


Both  Mnlock  and  his  wife  thought  the 
instrument  a  valid  one.  He  again  took 
Phyllis  to  his  bosom,  and  Jane,  I  have 
been  told,  married  another  husband. 
In  view  of  the  latter  fact,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  wholly  satisfy  my  con- 
science for  the  part  I  took  in  the  trans- 
action. 

OHAPTIB  Tm. 

While  we  were  at  break&st  on  the 
following  morning,  Preston  said  to  me : 

*  I  think  I  had  better  leave  PhyUy 
and  Rosey  here  till  I  can  consult  with 
my  wife;  we  have  house  servants 
enough,  and  Phylly  can't  work  in  the 
field.  It  may  be  advisable  to  let  her 
remdn  in  Newbem.' 

*  And  what  will  yon  do  with  the  little 
yellow  boy  ? ' 

'  Oh,  take  him  with  us.  There's  al- 
ways something  the  little  fellows  can 
do.  We'U  call  at  his  mother's  and  get 
him.' 

We  decided  to  set  ont  for  the  planta- 
tion at  once,  and  Preston  ordered  a 
livery  wagon  to  be  got  in  readiness. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  it,  I  strolled 
out  upon  the  piazza.  I  had  not  been 
there  long  before  *  young  Joe,'  Pres- 
ton's only  son,  rode  up  to  the  hotel. 
He  was  a  manly  lad,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  in  form,  features,  and 
manner,  a  miniature  edition  of  his 
father.*  He  had  grown  amazingly  since 
at  my  house,  two  years  before,  and  I 
did  not  at  once  recognize  him;  but  as 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  he  shout- 
ed out  in  boyish  glee,  throwing  his 
bridle  over  the  hitching  post,  and  spring- 
ing to  the  ground. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Kirke  I  Pm  so  glad  you've 
come ;  mother  will  be  so  glad  to  see  yon. 
Well  have  such  a  nice  time,'  and  he 
seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  shook  it 
energetically. 

*Why,  Joe,  I  thought  you  were  at 
home  I ' 

'Oh,  no  I  Pm  here  at  school,  but 
father  says  Pm  to  have  a  vacation  while 
you're  here.  Why  didn't  yon  fetch 
Frank  ?    You  promised  yon  would,* 
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*  I  know  I  did,  Joe,  bnt  his  mother 
wouldn't  let  him  conoe ;  she  thinks  he's 
too  yonng  to  traveL* 

*'  Pshaw  1  He's  old  enough — most  as 
old  as  I  am;  bat  never  mind,  Mr. 
Kirke ;  we'll  have  a  fine  time,  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  going  to  the  races. 
They're  going  to  have  a  big  one  over  to 
Trenton  next  week,  and  I'm  dying  to 
go ;  it's  $0  lucky  you've  come.' 

*  Lord  bless  you,  Joe,  I  never  went  to 
a  race,  and  never  shot  a  gun  in  my 
life ;  besides,  I  can  remain  only  a  day  or 
so.' 

*0h,  yes,  you  can;  &ther  says  you 
Yorkers  are  always  in  a  hurry ;  but  you 
must  take  it  easy  now.  I'll  show  you 
round,  and  learn  you  the  ropes.' 

While  I  was  laughing  at  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  young  lad,  the  wagon  drove 
up,  and  Preston  soon  appearing,  we  en- 
tered it  and  drove  ofL  As  Joe  bounded 
upon  his  spirited  horse  and  led  the  way 
down  the  elm-shaded  street,  I  said  to 
his  father : 

^  How  that  boy  rides ;  he's  a  perfect 
Centaur.' 

*"  Yes,  he  M  a  good  horseman.  He's 
been  trained  to  it.  You  know  we  think 
manly  exercises  an  essential  part  of  a 
gentleman's  education.' 

*And  you  let  Joe  keep  his  own 
horse?' 

*  Yes,  it's  awfully  expensive ;  but  old 
Joe  raised  the  colt  for  the  boy,  and  I 
couldn't  deny  him.' 

We  rode  on  until  we  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  when  we  stopped  be- 
fore a  small,  tumble-down  shanty,  built 
of  rough  boards,  and  roofed  with  the 
same  material.  In  the  narrow  front 
yard,  a  large  iron  pot,  supported  on  two 
upright  poles,  was  steaming  over  a  light 
wood  fire.  The  boiling  clothes  it  contain- 
ed were  being  stirred  by  a  brawny,  coal 
black  negro  woman,  with  an  arm  like 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  and  a  form  as 
stout  as  Wouter  Van  Twiller's.  'The 
yellow  boy,  Ally,  was  heaping  wood 
on  the  fire. 

*  How  do  you  do,  aunty  ? '  said  Pres- 
ton, as  we  drew  up  at  the  rickety  gate. 


'Bight  smarts  massa,  right  onart,' 
replied  the  woman ;  then  turning  round 
and  recognizing  the  Squire,  she  added : 
*  Oh,  massa  Preston,  am  dat  'out  Oh ! 
I'se  so  'joiced  'ou  got  Ally ;  Fse  •» 
'joicedl  De  Lord  hear  my  prayer, 
massa— de  Lord  hear  my  prayer.  I 
feel  like  I  die  wid  joy,  de  Loi^  so  good 
ter  me.    Oh,  He'm  so  good  ter  me  I ' 

'The  Lord  is  good  to  all  who  love 
Him ;  He  never  fails  those  that  trust  in 
Him,'  said  Preston,  solemnly. 

'No  more'n  He  doan't,  massa;  no 
more'n  he  doan't.  De  good  missus  tole 
me  dat  jess  afer  dey  toted  de  pore  chile 
'way ;  but  I  couldn't  b'lieve  it,  massa, 
I  couldn't  blieve  it.  It  'peared  like  I 
neber  see  'im  agin — neber  see  Im  agin, 
but  I  prayed  de  Lord,  massa,  I  prayed 
de  Lord  all  de  time— «]1  de  time  dat  de 
chile  wus  'way ;  I  hab  no  sleep,  I  eat 
most  nufi&n,  an'  my  heart  grow  so  big,  I 
fought  it  would  clean  broke;  but  lass 
night,  jess  wen  it  'peared  like  I  couldn't 
Stan'  it  no  more ;  wen  I  wus  a  cryin' 
an'  a  groanin'  to  de  Lord  wid  all  my 
might,  den,  massa,  de  Lord,  He  hard 
me,  an'  He  open  de  door,  an'  de  little 
chile  run  in,  an'  put  him  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  he  telled  me  I  need 
neber  cry  no  more,  'case  de  good  mas- 
sa Preston  hab  got  him!  Oh,  it  was 
too  much,  massa,  fur  'ou's  so  good, 
de  Lord's  so  good,  massa  I  Oh,  I 
feel  like  I  should  die  ob  joy.'  Here  she 
sat  down  on  a  rude  bench  near  by, 
covered  her  face  with  her  apron,  and 
sobbed  like  a  child.  Preston's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  but  brushing  them 
hastily  away,  he  asked,  as  if  to  change 
the  subject : 

'  Did  you  say  the  '  missus'  had  been 
down?' 

'Yes,  massa,  de  good  missus  come 
down  jess  so  soon  as  she  hard  Phylly 
war  sold,  an'  wen  she  fine  Ally  war 
gwine  too,  she  come  ter  see  de  ole  'ooman, 
she  did,  massa — and  she  try  to  comfat 
me.  She  say  de  good  Lord  would  fetch 
Ally  back,  and  He  hab,  massa  I  Oh, 
HehabI' 

'  Well,  Dinah,  what  shall  we  do  with 
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ADy  ?    Do  you  want  bim  to  go  to  the 
plantation  ? ' 

'  Ob,  yas,  massa,  I  want  de  cbile  ter 
be  wid  'on.  I'd  rudder  be'd  be  wid  'on, 
massa;  bnt  massa '^and  sbe  spoke 
timidly,  and  witb  hesitation — *  'on  knows 
ole  massa  promise  ter  sell  Ally  ter  me — 
ter  sell  'im  ter  me  wen  I'd  a  sabed  np 
'nnff  ter  buy  'im.  An'  will  'on,  massa, 
wm'out' 

*  Yes,  Dinah,  of  course  I  will,'  said 
Preston. 

*0b!  bress  'on,  massa;  bress  ^ou. 
It'm  so  good  ob  'ou,  «o  good  ob  'on, 
massa ; '  and  she  sobbed  harder  than 
before. 

*How  much  have  you  saved  up, 
aunty  ? ' 

'A  hun'red  and  firteen,  massa;  an' 
dar^s  some  moreen  dat  massa  Blackwell 
am  ter  gib  fur  de  usin'  on  it  Massa 
Blackwell  got  it  How  much  shill  I 
pay  fur  Ally,  massa  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know ;  the  trader  of- 
fered three  hundred  for  him ;  you  may 
have  him  for  half  that' 

*  How  much  's  dat,  massa  ? ' 

*  A  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.' 

*  He'm  wuth  more'n  dat,  massa  Pres- 
ton ;  ole  massa  say  Ally  wuth  two  hun- 
'red an'  fifty  or  three  hun'red  ob  any 
folks'  money.  He'm  a  likely  boy, 
massa.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  that ;  I  don't  mean  to 
undervalue  him.  I  wouldn't  sell  him 
to  any  one  else  for  less  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars.' 

*  Oh  I  tank  'ou,  massa ;  it'm  good  ob 
'ou ;  berry  good  ob  'ou,  massa ; '  and 
again  her  apron  found  the  way  to  her 
eyes. 

*  Well,'  said  Preston,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  '  I  think  you'd  better  take  the 
boy  now,  aunty.  I'm  in  some  trouble, 
and  I  don't  know  how  things  may  turn 
with  me ;  so  you'd  better  take  him  now.' 

*But  I  hain't  money  'nuff  now, 
massa.' 

*  Well,  never  mind ;  pay  the  rest  when 
you  can,  but  don't  scrimp  yourself  as 
you  have,  Dinah ;  I  shan't  care  if  you 
never  pay  it' 


The  woman  seemed  bewildered,  but 
said  nothing.  She  evidently  was  unac- 
customed to  Preston's  mode  of  doing 
business.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  he 
could  not  give  a  conveyance  of  the 
negro  boy  untdl  the  Judgment  against 
him  was  cancelled. 

*Tme,'  he  replied;  *I  didn't  think 
of  that.    Shall  we  attend  to  it  now  ? ' 

*  Yes,  at  once ;  farther  costs  may  ac- 
cumulate if  you  delay.' 

Preston  told  the  negro  woman  to 
meet  him  by  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  store 
of  the  person  who  had  chai'ge  of  her 
money,  and  we  rode  at  once  to  the 
^  Old  State  Bank.'  Its  doors  were  not 
then  opened,  bnt  as  the  cashier  resided 
in  the  builcting,  we  soon  secured  notes 
in  exchange  for  Preston's  draft  on  me, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  had  the  Judg- 
ment satisfied,  and  Ally's  ft'ee  papers, 
properly  made  out  and  executed.  It 
was  not  quite  ten  o'clock  when,  as  we 
were  leaving  the  attorney's  ofSce,  we 
noticed  the  slave  woman  and  her  son 
seated  on  the  steps  of  Mr.  Blackwell's 
store. 

*Are  yon  all  ready,  aunty  f  asked 
Preston. 

*  Yes,  massa,  Fse  all  ready ;  Fse  got 
de  gole  all  heah,'  she  replied,  holding 
up  a  small  canvas  bag;  'a  hunVed  an' 
twenty-sevin  dollar  an'  firty  cents— so 
massa  Blackwell  say;  I  karn't  reckon 
so  much  as  dat,  massa.' 

The  woman  had  made  an  effort  to 
*  spruce  up '  for  the  interview,  by  put- 
ting on  a  clean  white  neckerchief,  and 
a  bran  new  pair  of  brogans,  but  she  still 
wore  the  tattered  red  and  yellow  turban, 
and  the  thin,  coarse  Osnaburg  gown, 
clean,  but  patched  in  many  places — ^in 
which  she  was  arrayed  when  bending 
over  the  wash  kettle. 

The  merchant  then  came  to  the  door, 
and  invited  us  in ;  Preston  handed  him 
the  papers  to  examine,  and  we  all  en- 
tered the  store.  As  the  woman  laid 
the  gold  on  the  counter,  I  said  to  her : 

*  Aunty,  how  long  have  you  been 
in  saving  this  money? ' 

^  Four  year,  massa.   Ole  massa  would- 
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n't  'gree  ter  idl  de  ohile  tOl  four  year 
•go.' 

*And  you've  hired  your  time,  and 
earned  thifl  by  washing  and  ironing? ' 

'  Yas,  sar,  I'se  had  ter  pay  massa  a 
hnn'red  and  firty  dollar  ebery  year, 
'aides  twenty  far  rent ;  an'  I'se  had  ter 
work  bery  hard,  of  en  till  'way  inter  de 
night,  bnt  I  wanted  to  hab  de  chile 
FBiB,  massa.' 

*  And  have  yon  had  no  husband  to 
help  you  f ' 

*No,  massa,  I  never  had  none;  I 
never  tuk  ter  de  men  folks.' 

She  was,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  ooal-blaok 
complexion,  while  Ally's  skin  was  a 
bright  yellow.  His  father,  therefore, 
must  have  been  a  white  man. 

'You  have  worked  very  hard,  no 
doubt,  aunty ;  are  these  the  best  clothes 
you  have  f  • 

'  Yas,  massa,  dese  am  all  I'se  got' 

'Well,  here  are  ten  dollars;  buy 
yourself  some  for  the  winter.' 

*  Oh,  tank  'ou,  massa.  'Ou's  too  good, 
massa ;  I  tank  'ou  bery  much— bnt  'ou'U 
leff  me  gib  dis  ter  de  Squire,  massa,  'on't 
*ou  f    I  wants  ter  pay  fur  Ally.' 

*  Yes,  if  he  will  take  it,'  I  replied,  for 
I  knew  that  he  would  not. 

The  merchant  had  examined  the  doc- 
uments, and  Preston  had  counted  the 
money  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  when, 
handing  the  papers  to  Dinah,  the  latter 
said: 

*  Now,  aunty.  Ally's  free,  and  I  hope 
hell  prove  a  good  boy,  and  worthy  of 
•uch  a  mother.' 

'  Oh,  he  will  dat,  massa ;  he'm  a  good 
chile;  but  heah'm  ten  dollar  more 
massa,  it'm  de  good  gemman's,  an'  he 
say  I  kin  gib  it  ter  'ou  ftir  Ally.' 

Preston  laughed :  '  I  heard  what  he 
said.  I  can't  take  it,  Dinah.  You  need 
it  to  buy  some  winter  clothes.  Fll  take 
the  risk  of  what  you  owe  me.' 

The  shopkeeper  then  said : 

*  Take  it,  Mr.  Preston ;  I'll  let  Dinah 
have  what  she  needs  out  of  the  store ; 
ahe  knows  her  credit  is  good  with  me.' 

'  Well,'  said  Preston,  taking  the  mon- 
ey, '  this  makes  one  hundred  and  thirty- 


seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  You  need 
not  pay  any  more — Ally  is  yours  noi9.' 

'  Oh  I  am  Ally  free^  massa?  Am  de 
chile  FBKB  ? '  she  exclaimed,  taking  him 
in  her  arms,  and  bursting  into  a  hyster- 
ical fit  of  weeping. 

Every  eye  was  wet,  but  no  one  spoke. 
At  last  Dinah  said : 

'  But,  massa  Preston,  I  wants  'ou  Us 
take  de  chile.  I  wants  'ou  ter  fotdi 
him  up.  I  kam't  lam  him  nuffin.  I 
doan't  know  nuffin,  massa.  He  kin  git 
lamin'  wid  'ou.' 

'Bathe's  all  you  have.  Hell  be  a 
help  and  a  comfort,  to  you  at  Lome.' 

'  I  doan't  want  no  help,  massa.  He'm 
FBXS  now — I  doan't  want  no  help  no 
more.' 

'  Well,  aunty,  Fll  take  him,  and  pay 
you  twenty  dollars  a  year,  till  he^s  fif- 
teen.   He's  ten  now,  isn't  he  ? ' 

'  A'most  ten,  massa,  a'most ;  but  'ou 
needn't  pay  me  nuffin ;  jess  gib  de  chile 
what  you  likes.  And,  massa,  'oull 
speak  ter  Boss  Joe  'bout  him,  woan't  'ou? 
'Ou'U  ax  him  ter  see  Ally  gwoe  ter  de 
meetin's  an'  lam  out  ob  de  books,  woan't 
'ou,  massa?  I  wants  him  ter  know 
suffin,  massa.' 

'  Yes,  I  will,  Dinah,  and  111  keep  an 
eye  on  him  myself' 

'  Tank  'ou,  massa ;  an'  p'raps  'ou'U  leff 
de  chile  come  ter  see  him  ole  mammy 
once'n  a  while  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  may— once  a  month.  Come 
now,  Dinah,  get  into  the  wagon;  we 
go  right  by  your  house.' 

We  entered  the  vehicle,  and  drove 
off.  When  we  reached  the  shanty,  the 
negress  got  out,  and,  amid  a  shower  of 
blesdngs  from  her,  we  rode  on  to  the 
plantation.  For  four  long  years  she 
had  worked  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  de- 
nied herself  every  comfort  to  buy  her 
child ;  and  when  at  last  she  had  secured 
his  freedom,  she  was  williog  to  part 
with  him  that  he  might  *  lam  suffin  cot 
ob  de  books.'  Who  that  reads  this 
tmthful  record  of  a  slave  mother's 
love,  will  deny  to  her  wretched  race 
the  instincts  and  feelings  that  make  «m 
human? 
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It  was  a  dear,  oold,  Bonshinj  day — 
one  of  those  dajs  so  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  dimate,  when  the  blood  bounds 
through  every  vein  as  if  thrilled  by  elec- 
tridty,  and  a  man  of  lively  tempera- 
ment can  scarcely  restrain  his  legs  from 
dancing  a  *•  breakdown.'  We  rode  rap- 
idly on  through  a  timbered  country, 
where  the  tall  trees  grew  up  dose  by 
the  roadside,  looking  their  huge  arms 
high  in  the  air,  and  the  long,  graceful, 
black  moss  hung  like  mourning  drapery 
from  tlieir  great  branches.  The  green 
pine-tassels,  which  carpeted  the  ground, 
crackled  beneath  our  horses'  feet,  and 
breathed  a  grateful  odor  around  us ;  and 
the  soft  autumn  wind,  which  rustled  the 
leaves  and  swayed  the  tops  of  the  old 
trees,  sang  a  pleasant  song  over  our 
heads.  Every  pine  bore  the  scars  of  the 
turpentine  aze,  and  here  and  there  we 
came  upon  a  patch  of  woods  where  the 
negroes  were  gathering  the  Mast  dip- 
ping;' and  now  and  then  we  passed 
an  open  dearing  where  a  poor  planter 
was  at  work  with  a  few  field  hands. 
Occasionally  we  forded  a  small  stream, 
where,  high  up  on  the  bank,  was  a 
rude  ferry,  which  served  in  the  rainy 
season  as  a  miserable  substitute  for  a 
bridge ;  and  once  in  a  while,  iax  back 
from  the  road,  we  caught  sight  of  an 
old  country-seat,  whose  dingy,  unpaint- 
ed  walls,  broken  down  fences,  and  dilap- 
idated surroundings  reminded  one  that 
shif tlesfl^  working  men,  and  careless,  reck- 
less proprietors,  are  the  natural  products 
of  slavery.  Thus  we  rode  on  for  several 
hours,  till,  turning  a  slight  bend  in 
the  road,  we  suddenly  halted  before  the 
gateway  of  my  friend's  plantation.  I 
had  observed  for  half  a  mile  that  the 
woods  which  lined  the  wayside  were 
clear  of  underbrush,  the  felled  trees 
trimmed,  and  their  branches  carefully 
piled  in  heaps,  and  the  rails,  which  in 
other  places  straggled  about  in  the  road, 
were  doing  their  appropriate  duty  on 
the  fenceiB ;  and  I  said  to  Preston : 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  as  good  at 
planting  as  you  are  at  preaching.' 

*  Bless  you,'  he  replied,  Mt  isn't  me — 


it's  Joe.  Joe  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  farmer  in  Jones  county.' 

At  the  gateway  we  met  such  a 
greeting  as  is  unknown  all  the  world 
over,  outside  of  a  Southern  plantation. 
Perdied  in  the  fences,  swinging  on  tlie 
gate,  and  hanging  from  the  trees,  were 
a  score  of  young  ebonies  of  both  sexes, 
who,  as  we  came  in  sight,  set  up  a 
chorus  of  discordant  shouts  that  made 
the  woods  ring.  Among  the  noises  I 
made  out :  '  Gorry,  massa  am  come  1 ' 
*•  Dar  dey  is.'  '  Dat'm  de  strange  gem- 
man.'  *  How's  'ou,  massa?'  ^Glad 
'ou's  come,  massa;  'peared  like  we'd 
neber  see  'ou  no  more,  massa ; '  and  a 
multitude  of  smiliar  exclamations,  that 
told  unmistakably  the  character  of  the 
discipline  to  which  they  were  accustom- 
ed. The  young  chatt€^  are  an  infalli- 
ble barometer— they  indicate  the  real 
state  of  the  weather  on  a  plantation. 
One  may  never  see  among  the  older 
slaves  of  even  a  cruel  master,  any  but 
sunshiny  faces,  for  they  know  the  pen- 
alty of  surliness  before  a  stranger ;  but 
the  little  darkies  cannot  be  so  restrained. 
They  will  slink  away  into  by-comers, 
or  scamper  out  of  sight  whenever  their 
owner  appears,  if  they  are  not  treated 
kindly. 

'  Massa's  well.    Are  you  all  well  f ' 

'Tes,  massa,  we's  right  smart;  an' 
all  on  we's  good  little  nigs  eber  sense 
'ou's  'way.' 

*'Vm  glad  to  hear  it;  now,  scamper 
back  to  the  house,  and  tell  ^missus' 
we're  coming.' 

*  Missus  knows  'ou's  oomin',  massa; 
massa  Joe  am  dar ;  missus  knows  'ou's 
comin'.' 

After  a  short  drive  over  a  narrow 
winding  avenue,  strewn  with  leaves 
and  shaded  with  the  long  branches  of 
the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  holly,  we  came 
to  the  mansion,  which  stood  ou  a  gentle 
mound  in  the  midst  of  a  green  lawn,  slop- 
ing gently  down  to  a  small  lake.  It  had 
once  been  a  square,  box-like  structure; 
but  Preston  had  so  transformed  it, 
that  but  for  its  rustic  surroundings  and 
tiie  thick  groups  of  giant  evergreens 
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which  clHstered  at  its  tddet,  it  might 
have  been  taken  f6r  a  Babnrban  villa. 
Projecting  eaves,  large  dormers,  which 
sprang  out  from  the  roof-line  and  rested 
on  a  broad  porch  and  balcony,  a  mstio 
ports  eoehere^  and  here  and  there  a  vine- 
covered  bay  or  oriole  window,  broke  np 
the  regolarity  of  its  outline,  and  pro- 
claimed its  designer  a  true  poet — and 
poetry,  now-a-days,  is  more  often  writ- 
ten on  the  walls  of  country  houses 
than  in  the  comers  of  country  news- 
papers. 

Nearly  all  of  the  *£Eunily,'  excepting 
the  field  hands,  had  gathered  to  witness 
our  arrival ;  but  there  was  no  shouting 
or  noisy  demonstrations.  After  we  had 
greeted  Mrs.  Preston  and  her  two  little 
daughters — ^her  twin  roses,  as  she  caUed 
them — my  host  turned  to  the  assembled 
negroes,  and  gave  each  one  his  hand  and 
a  kind  word.  The  hearty  *  Lord  bress 
'ou,  good  massa,*  and  *  Glad  'ou's  come, 
massa,'  which  broke  from  all  of  them, 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  even 
the  bitterest  opponent  of  the  peculiar  in- 
stitution. One  old  woman,  whose  head 
was  as  white  as  snow,  and  whose  bent 
form  showed  great  age,  sat  on  a  lower 
step  of  the  porch,  surrounded  by  a  clus- 
ter of  children.  Her  mistress  raised  her 
to  her  feet  as  Preston  approached ;  and 
throwing  her  trembling  arms  around  his 
neck,  she  sobbed  out : 

*  Oh,  massa  Robert,  ole  nussy  am  hap- 
py now ;  she'll  neber  leff  'on  gwo  *way 
agin.' 

Mrs.  Preston  shortly  turned  to  lead 
the  way  into  the  house.  As  she  did  so, 
I  noticed  peeping  from  out  the  folds  of 
her  dress,  where  she  had  shyly  hid 
away,  a  younger  child,  of  strange  and 
wonderful  beauty.  She  had  not,  like  the 
others,  the  fair  complexion  and  pure 
Grecian  features  of  her  mother.  Her 
skin  was  dark,  and  her  hair,  which  fell  in 
glossy  curls  over  her  neck,  was  as  black 
as  the  night  when  the  clouds  have  shut 
out  the  stars.  Her  cheeks  seemed  two 
rose  leaves.thinly  sprinkled  with  snow  ; 
her  eyes,  coals  which  held  a  smoulder- 
ing flame.    Her  face  was  one  of  those 


caught  now  and  then  by  the  old  pmnters 
— a  thing  dreamed  of,  but  seldom  seen : 
the  pure  expression  of  an  ideal  love- 
liness which  is  more  than  human.  Bhe 
seemed  some  pure,  spiritual  being,  which 
had  left  its  ethereal  home  and  come  to 
earth  to  make  the  world  brighter  and 
better  by  its  presence.  I  reached  out 
my  hands  to  her,  and  said  : 

*Oome  here,  my  little  one.  This  is 
one  I  have  not  seen,  Mrs.  Preston.' 

'No,  sir;  we  have  nev«r  taken  her 
North ;  she  is  too  young  yet.  Go  to  the 
gentleman,  my  pet.' 

The  child  came  timidly  toward  me, 
and  suffered  me  to  lift  her  in  my  arms : 

'  And  what  is  your  name,  my  little 
one?' 

*  Selly,  sar,'  she  replied,  with  the  soft, 
mellow  accent,  which  the  planter's  chil- 
dren acquire  from  the  negroes. 

'  What  an  odd  name  I '  I  remarked. 

'Tes,  sir,  it  m  singular.  Her  fbll 
name  is  Selma,'  replied  her  mother. 

'What!  who  have  we  here?'  ex- 
claimed Preston,  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  negroes,  and  stepped  up  on  the 
piazza. 

'Why,  Robert,  it's  Selly— don't  you 
know  your  own  child  ? ' 

Preston  took  the  little  girl  in  his  arms, 
and  said : 

'  It's  like  you,  Lucy.  No  man  ever 
had  a  wife  like  mine,  Kirke.' 

*  No  one  but  Mr.  Kirke  himself,  you 
mean,  Robert,'  replied  the  lady,  smil- 
ing ;  then  she  added : 

'  Selly  has  been  in  Newbem  for  a  time. 
Mr.  Preston  did  not  expect  to  find  her  at 
home.' 

We  entered  the  house,  and  took  seats 
in  the  drawing  room  to  await  dinner. 
We  had  not  been   there   long,  when 
*  Master  Joe '  burst  into  the  apartment,  * 
and  rushing  up  to  me,  exclaimed : 

'  Come,  Mr.  Kirke,  Joe  is  outside ;  he 
wants  to  see  you — come.' 

'  Tell  Joe  to  wait ;  don't  disturb  Mr. 
Kirke  now,'  said  his  father. 

'  Oh  no,  Preston ;  let  me  see  him  at 
once ; '  and  rising,  I  followed  the  lad 
firom  the  room. 
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Joe  was  a  dark-oolored  mulatto, 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  'batternnt  home- 
span/  and  beld  in  bis  band  tbe  ordinary 
sloncbed  bat  worn  by  tbe  *  natives.' 
His  bair,  tbe  sbort,  crispy  wool  of  tbe 
African,  was  sprinkled  witb  gray,  and 
be  bad  tbe  tbick  lips  and  broad,  beavy 
featnres  of  bis  race.  He  was  nearly  six 
feet  bigb,  stoutly  and  compactly  built ; 
and  but  for  a  disproportion  in  tbe  size 
of  bis  legs,  one  of  wbicb  was  smaller 
and  two  or  tbree  incbes  sborter  than  tbe 
otber,  be  migbt  bave  rated  as  a  *  prime 
field  band.'  Tbere  was  notbing  about 
bim  but  bis  bigb,  massive  bead,  clear, 
piercing  eye,  and  a  certain  self-poised 
manner,  to  indicate  tbat  be  was  more 
tban  an  ordinary  negro. 

'  Now,  Joe,  tbis  is  Mr.  Kirke ;  make 
your  best  bow,  old  fellow,'  sbouted  tbe 
lad,  as  we  opened  tbe  door,  and  stepped 
out  on  tbe  piazza.  Joe  made  tbe  requi- 
site bow,  and  reacbing  out  bis  band, 
said: 

*I'se  bery  glad  ter  see  you,  Mr. 
Kirke.' 

*  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  Josepb ;  I 
feel  well  acquainted  witb  you,'  I  replied, 
returning  bis  cordial  greeting. 

*  I  feels  well  'quainted  wid  yow,  sar. 
Fse  wanted  ter  see  you  bery  much,  Mr. 
Kirke.  You'll  'sense  my  sturbin'  you ;  but 
de  boy ' — and  be  laid  bis  band  on  tbe  lad's 
bead — *  'sisted  on  my  comin'  ter  oust.' 

Before  I  could  reply,  bis  master  came 
out  of  tbe  bouse. 


'  Welcome  bome,  massa  Robert,'  said 
tbe  black  man,  taking  Preston  warmly 
by  tbe  band,  and  tben  adding  in  a  quick, 
anxious  tone : 

'Wbat  luck  in  Virginny?  Did  you 
do  it,  massa  Robert  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Preston,  *  I  couldn't  get  a 
dollar — not  a  dollar,  Joe.' 

*I  feared  dat — I  feared  dat,  massa 
Robert.  Nobody  keer  nuffin'  fur  you 
but  ole  Joe— nobody  but  ole  Joe,  massa 
Robert  I  •  His  eyes  moistened,  and  be 
spoke  in  an  inexpressibly  tender  tone — 
tbe  tone  of  a  motber  wben  speaking  to 
ber  cbild^ 

*  Nobody  but  Mr.  Kirke,  Joe.  He  bas 
paid  tbe  judgment.' 

*  Bress  you,  Mr.  Kirke,  de  Lord  bress 
you,  sar.  But  dar's  more  you  knows, 
massa  Robert  You  tole  Mr.  Kirke 
'bout  dem  ? ' 

'  No,  Joe.  I  know  I  ougbt  to ;  but  I 
couldn't. 

*  P'raps  Mr.  Kirke  wouldn't  bab  paid 
dat,  if  be'd  know'd  de  whole  I'  said 
Joe,  in  a  hesitating  tone. 

*  Undoubtedly  I  would,  Joe.  It's  no 
great  matter,  I'm  sure,'  I  replied. 

'Well,  Joe,  never  mind  this  now. 
Well  talk  affairs  all  over  with  Mr.  Kirke 
before  be  goes,'  said  Preston. 

'  Dat's  right,  massa  Robert ;  gemman 
like  Mr.  Kirke  knows  'bout  dese  tings 
better'n  you  nor  me.' 

Saying  we  would  see  bim  again  tbat 
day,  Preston  and  I  tben  reentered  tbe 
mansion. 


ENLISTINGI 

Tuere's  not  a  trade  agoing. 
Worth  knowing  or  showing. 
Like  that  from  glory  growing  I  * 
Says  the  bold  soldier  boy. 
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THE  FREED  MEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


A  QUESTION  of  great  magnitude,  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  vast  numbers  of  freed 
men  iu  the  South,  and  alFecting  material 
interests  of  world-wide  importance,  is 
looming  up  and  shaping  itself  among  the 
clouds  which  surround  us,  and  is  dailj 
growing  more  pressing  in  its  demand 
for  solution,  and  for  wise  and  beneficent 
action.  The  entire  social  and  industrial 
arrangements  of  the  South  are  likely  to 
be  completely  disorganized,  and  more 
or  less  permanently  broken  up.  The 
civil  war  itself,  in  its  very  nature,  from 
its  avowed  principles  and  purposes,  was 
well  calculated  to  produce  this  result ; 
but  the  proclamation  of  the  President, 
declaring  emancipation  after  the  1st  of 
January  next,  in  idl  the  rebellious  States, 
comes  in,  at  this  critical  moment,  speed- 
ily to  perfect  the  work  which  the  mad- 
ness of  the  rebels  had  already  begun. 

"We  do  not  propose  to  consider  the 
legal  etfect  of  that  measure;  its  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution,  or  to  the 
laws  of  war ;  its  necessity  and  propriety 
under  existing  circumstances;  or  its 
bearing  and  probable  influence  on  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  Union.  It  would  be 
worse  than  useless  to  embarrass  and 
cripple  ourselves  with  these  questions, 
at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  wholly 
beyond  our  power  to  arrest  the  march 
of  events,  and  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion to  which  they  inevitably  tend. 
The  thunderbolt  has  been  launched; 
and  although  it  pauses  in  the  air  or 
moves  slowly  in  its  ominous  path,  it  has 
been  seen  of  all  men,  and  cannot  be 
effectually  recalled.  Its  inevitable  re- 
sults are  already  to  a  great  extent  se- 
cured. The  idea  of  his  liberation  has 
been  imparted  to  the  slave,  and  it  takes 
hold  of  his  mind  as  a  spark  would  ad- 
here to  dry  wood  in  a  high  wind.  Every 
breath  of  air  causes  it  to  spread ;  it  can- 
not be  extinguished. 


"Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  Mr. 
Lincoln^s  proclamation,  and  of  its  effect 
on  the  mass  of  slaves  in  the  rebellious 
States,  a  very  large  and  increasing  num- 
ber will  certainly  escape  from  bondage 
and  force  their  way  into  the  lines  of  our 
army,  with  every  advance  which  it 
makes  into  the  enemy's  territory.  Our 
Government  invites  them,  and  the  army 
will  be  bound  to  receive  them.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  many  thousands 
(it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  how  many) 
will  throw  themselves  into  our  power ; 
and  they  will  certainly  have  the  strong- 
est possible  claim  to  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  those  who  have  lured  them 
from  such  homes  as  they  possessed, 
from  regular  employment  and  adequate 
sustenance,  and  from  all  the  fixed  habits 
of  their  peculiar  condition.  Winter  will 
be  already  upon  them,  and  they  wiD  be 
without  homes,  and  in  a  great  measure, 
too,  without  food  and  clothes.  It  is  not 
possible  that  the  large  numbers  destined 
to  abandon  their  masters  at  the  call  of 
the  President,  can  be  advantageously 
employed  as  laborers  and  servants  in  the 
army,  and  it  will  therefore  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  find  other  useful  and 
appropriate  occupations  for  them,  suf- 
ficiently profitable  to  make  them  sure 
of  subsistence  and  of  some  degree  of 
comfort,  from  the  inception  of  their  new 
condition. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  plan- 
tation negroes,  and,  indeed,  the  negroes 
generally,  in  all  the  rebellions  States., 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  or  even  to  direct 
their  own  daily  labors.  They  have  not 
the  least  experience  in  the  management 
of  affairs,  except  under  the  control  of 
masters  or  overseers.  They  have  neither 
foresight  nor  enterprise,  nor  any  culti- 
vated capacity  to  provide  for  their  own 
wants  or  for  those  of  their  families.  If 
they  have  lived  as  families  at  all,  the 
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head  of  the  domestSo  organization  has 
never  had  the  reeponsibility  which 
natarally  belongs  to  that  position,  and, 
oonsequentlj,  has  not  acquired  any  of 
the  manlj  and  noble  impulses  which  the 
sense  of  that  responsibility  invariably 
gives.  These  unfortunate  creatures,  de- 
prived of  all  opportunity  for  education, 
never  having  known  the  cares  and 
blessings  of  independence,  but  receiving 
their  daily  support  from  the  hand  which 
guided  and  compelled  their  labor,  emerge 
from  this  condition  almost  as  helpless  as 
children.  Generally,  in  the  glimmering 
twilight  of  their  intellects,  they  enter- 
tain no  other  idea  of  liberty  but  that  of 
living  without  work.  Doubtless  they 
will  readily  arrive  at  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  new  condition ;  but  it 
is  of  immense  importance  that  they  shall 
be  started  in  the  light  path  and  tutored 
in  the  ways  of  freedom. 

The  authority  which  wiD  have  thus 
taken  them,  suddenly  and  without  any 
preparation,  from  their  recent  employ- 
ments and  their  old  modes  of  life,  must 
not  leave  them,  helpless  and  without  re- 
sources, to  find  such  occupations  as  they 
may.  The  sacred  obligation  rests  upon 
us  to  ^ive  them  some  suitable  employ- 
ment from  which  they  can  procure  pres- 
ent subsistence  and  commence  that 
career  of  industry  and  improvement 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  prove 
them  to  have  heen  worthy  of  the  boon 
unintentionally  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  authors  of  this  wicked  and  insane 
rebellion.  Some  other  governments,  in 
seasons  of  distress  arising  from  ordinary 
causes,  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
the  duty  of  finding  work  for  the  laboring 
masses,  who  would  otherwise  suffer  and 
become  dangerous  in  their  distress  and 
desperation;  but  there  is  no  case  in 
which  the  obligations  of  government 
toward  an  unfortunate  people  are  half 
80  strong  and  imperative  as  those  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  rest  upon 
the  United  States.  They  have  the 
double  responsibility  of  past  complica- 
tion in  the  wrong  of  slavery,  and  of 


present  participation  in  the  act  of  sud- 
denly terminating  it. 

Doubtless  an  effective  system  of  col- 
onization, beyond  our  limits,  will  be 
gradually  established,  and  the  Africans 
in  this  country  will  eventually  find  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  separate  themselves 
from  us  and  to  go  in  large  numbers  to 
Central  America  or  to  their  native  con- 
tinent. But  this  process  must  necessa- 
rily be  slow,  and  cannot  properly  take 
place  on  any  very  large  scale  until  the 
negroes  shall  be  to  some  extent  trained 
in  the  proper  habits  of  freedom  and  pre- 
pared to  become  citizens  of  some  coun- 
try in  which  their  rights  of  equality  will 
be  fully  acknowledged,  not  merely  the- 
oretically and  by  profession,  but  in  sub- 
stance and  in  actual  practice.  More- 
over, they  cannot  be  sent  away  with 
advantage  to  us,  or,  indeed,  by  means  of 
any  available  resources  applicable  to  that 
end,  until  their  places  shall  be  supplied 
by  European  immigrants,  or  until  the 
increase  of  our  own  white  population 
shall  enable  us  to  dispense  with  their 
services  amongst  us,  and  aid  them  in 
finding  and  settling  better  homes,  in 
which  they  may  pursue  their  destined 
course  of  progress,  unhindered  by  that 
fatal  competition  and  unconquerable 
prejudice  which  meet  them  here.  It  is 
evident  that  no  possible  scheme  of  col- 
onization can  relieve  us  from  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  present  and  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
freed  men  who  will  shortly  be  thrown 
upon  us  by  the  progress  of  the  war,  and 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  President's 
liberating  proclamation. 

The  vital  and  momentous  question  of 
cotton  production,  manufacture,  and  ex- 
portation, is  involved  in  this  subject. 
Shall  we  continue  to  supply  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  this  indispensable 
commodity,  the  raw  material  and  the 
manufactured  products ;  or  shall  we  be- 
come importers  of  the  greatly  inferior 
article  from  the  East  Indies  at  prices 
largely  enhanced,  with  the  consequent 
destruction  of  our  manufactures  and  the 
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loss  of  eight  millions  of  exports  of  Amer- 
ican goods  witU  all  the  prospective  in- 
crease of  this  important  branch  of  the 
national  industry  ?  The  annihilation  of 
the  cotton  trade  in  the  United  States 
would  change  the  face  of  the  world.  It 
would  diminish  the  power  and  impor- 
tance of  our  country  among  the  nations 
to  an  incredible  extent ;  and  it  would 
seriously  affect  the  relations  of  other 
powers  among  themselves.  The  atti- 
tude of  France  and  England  toward  us, 
at  this  moment,  gives  but  a  fdnt  indica- 
tion of  what  we  should  suffer  at  their 
hands  if  the  organization  of  labor  at  the 
South  should  be  so  utterly  destroyed  as 
to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  great 
staple  which  that  favored  region  is  so 
preeminently  fitted  to  produce.  It  is 
the  influence  imparted  by  this  produc- 
tion which  the  South  has  endeavored  to 
use  as  its  most  formidable  weapon 
against  us  in  this  gigantic  rebellion; 
and  whatever  countenance  the  rebels 
have  received,  or  hereafter  expect  to 
receive  from  abroad,  is  the  result  sole- 
ly of  their  command  of  this  indispen- 
sable production.  It  is  this  which  sup- 
plies them  with  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  at  home,  and  which  builds  the 
piratical  ships  with  which  they  prey 
upon  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas. 
Indeed,  but  for  this  all-powerful  prod- 
uct of  their  soil  and  labor,  stimulating 
them  and  their  foreign  allies  with  the 
hope  of  liberating  the  vast  supplies  now 
on  hand,  the  war  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, have  been  long  since  determined. 
But  motives  of  still  wider  scope  and 
bearing  instigate  the  unfriendly  acts  of 
England  and  France.  It  is  a  question 
with  these  powers,  whether  they  shall 
hold  the  rebellious  States  by  such  obli- 
gations as  shall  make  them  a  virtual  de- 
pendency for  their  own  advantage,  as  the 
record  shows  they  attempted  to  do  in 
the  case  of  Texas  in  1844 ;  or  whether 
these  factious  and  ambitious  fragments 
of  the  Union  shall  be  subdued  by  our 
own  Government  and  brought  back  to 
their  true  allegiance,  with  the  effect  of 
reinstating  our  envied  and  dreaded  pow- 


er, and  with  our  virtual  monopoly  of 
cotton  confirmed  and  consolidated.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  dazzling  is  the  temp* 
tation  which  induces  England  and  France 
to  play  the  false  and  dangerous  part 
which  they  are  so  plainly  acting,  in  this, 
the  most  critical  emergency  which  has 
arisen  during  the  whole  period  of  our 
national  existence.  But  the  stake  at 
issue,  however  valuable  to  them,  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  to  u& 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  philan- 
thropy to  the  liberated  negroes  of  our 
Southern  section ;  nor  do  we  approach 
the  limits  of  the  subject,  when  we  show 
how  deeply  the  wealth  and  power  of  our 
country  and  its  commercial  greatness  are 
involved  in  it.  There  are  other  ques- 
tions of  still  greater  importance  neces- 
sarily arising  out  of  it,  and  they  concern 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  loyal  States,  especially  of  the  great 
mass  of  laboring  white  men,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  North,  South,  East, 
and  West.  Destroy  the  labor  of  the 
South,  cut  off  its  cotton  crops,  and  a 
fatal  blow  will  be  struck  at  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  whole 
country.  Every  other  branch  of  Indus- 
try, throughout  all  its  minutest  ramifici^ 
tions,  will  feel  the  shock  and  languish 
accordingly.  If,  instead  of  using  our 
fine  Southern  cotton  at  ten  cents  per 
pound,  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  miles, 
paying  fifty  or  sixty  cents  for  the  in- 
ferior, coarse,  short-staple  production  of 
India,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  prosperity  would  be  pros- 
trated, and  remain  so,  until  industry 
and  commerce  should  find  new  and 
profitable  channels  for  their  enterprise. 
Clothing  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in 
value,  and  this,  to  the  laboring  man, 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  food  and  all  the  other 
comforts  of  life.  Cleanliness  and  health, 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  clothing,  would  be  to 
some  extent  affected ;  and,  indeed,  every 
interest  of  society,  in  all  sections  and 
among  all  classes,  would  suffer  more  or 
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less  from  the  same  causes.  With  the 
cotton  production  destroyed  or  material- 
ly injured,  our  means  of  paying  the  vast 
deht  which  the  war  will  leave  against 
us  would  he  seriously  impaired,  and  the 
burden  of  taxation  would  he  to  that  ex- 
tent heavier  and  more  intolerable  to  the 
masses  of  our  people. 

Thns  this  question  of  emancipation  to 
the  blacks  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  justice  to  the  whites.  It  in- 
volves in  it  all  the  most  important  con- 
siderations which  combine  to  control  the 
prosperity  of  a  people ;  for  it  affects  taxa- 
tion, employment,  wages,  clothing,  food, 
and  health,  and,  as  a  consequence  neces- 
sarily resulting, from  these,  the  proper 
education  of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  cause  of  free  government  itself.  Nor 
is  it  without  much  weight  and  impor- 
tance that  the  greater  part  of  these  effects 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
country  and  affect  similarly,  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  more  severely,  the 
laboring  classes  of  other  countries.  We 
ought  not  to  forget  the  steady  heroism 
and  noble  self-respect  with  which,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  the  middle  and 
working  classes  of  the  people,  in  the 
midst  of  great  sufferings,  and  in  spite  of 
them,  have  justly  appreciated  our  cause 
and  have  defended  it  against  the  selfish, 
mnister  attacks  of  aristocratic  enemies 
— their  own  would-be  leaders  and  in- 
structors. To  these  disinterested  friends 
and  sympathizers  in  our  mighty  strug- 
gle we  owe  at  least  a  grateful  recogni- 
tion; and  it  becomes  us  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  alleviate  and 
shorten  the  sufferings  which  the  re- 
bellion has  brought  on  them  in  common 
with  ourselves.  No  wild,  inconsiderate, 
and  destructive  schemes,  in  the  guise  of 
philanthropy,  should  receive  our  assent 
or  command  our  support.  The  crisis 
demands  some  wise,  practical,  and  ef- 
ficient measure  for  the  organization  of 
the  labor  of  the  freed  negroes  in  the 
profitable  and  important  occupations  to 
which  they  have, mostly  been  accas- 
tomed. 

Events  are  rapidly  maturing  theur  re- 


sults, and  developing  the  occasion  for 
the  direct  interference  of  our  Govern- 
ment through  its  legislative  department. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Instant 
action  is  demanded.  Congress  ought 
to  take  up  the  subject,  without  delay, 
inmiediately  after  its  meeting,  and 
never  cease  the  investigation  until  some 
proper  measure  shall  have  been  ma- 
tured and  adopted.  The  great  fact  must 
be  recognized  that  the  Southern  slaves 
will  have  been  liberated  by  the  agency 
of  the  Ck)vemment,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion,  by  taking  away 
its  chief  cause  and  its  most  powerful 
support.  These  unfortunate  men,  placed 
in  their  peculiar  condition  by  no  fault 
of  their  own,  must  necessarily  receive 
the  protection  and  become  the  wards 
of  the  Government.  Some  system  of 
apprenticeship  ought  to  be  adopted,  and 
rules  and  regulations  established  by 
law  for  their  government,  education, 
and  employment.  They  ought  to  be 
employed  in  cultivating  the  soil  of  their 
native  States  for  the  production  of  cot- 
ton and  sugar,  so  that  the  former  course 
of  things  may  be  as  little  interrupted  as 
possible,  except  in  the  altered  condition 
of  the  laborers.  The  lands  which  will 
fall  into  our  possession  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately prepared  for  cultivation,  and 
the  new  system  of  free  labor  put  into 
practical  operation  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. The  improvement  and  education 
of  the  laborer  ought  to  be  considered 
quite  as  carefully  as  the  success  and 
productiveness  of  his  work.  Our  armies 
will  be  able  to  give  ample  protection  to 
the  communities  which  may  be  or- 
ganized xmder  this  arrangement;  the 
lands,  by  the  confiscation  act,  will  easily 
be  made  available  to  carry  out  the 
scheme ;  and,  doubtless,  any  number  of 
Union  men  will  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  South,  to  codperate  in  this  plan,  by 
the  inducement  of  a  fair  participation  in 
its  legitimate  profits.  It  will  be  easy  to 
prevent  the  system  from  degenerating 
so  as  to  admit  any  of  the  old  habits  of 
slavery,  or  to  tolerate  any  of  its  op- 
pressions and  inhuman  practices.     In 
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the  oonroe  of  time,  the  present  slave- 
holders themselves,  humbled  and  sob- 
dned,  as  we  hope  they  soon  will  be, 
will  find  themselves  compelled  to  ao- 
qniesce  in  the  policy  of  the  Govemm^it, 
and,  in  the  end,  will  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  the  proceeding  which  snbsti- 
tntes  paid  and  educated  labor  for  that 
pemicioQS  system  of  slavery  which  has 
blinded  and  deluded  them  to  their  own 
destruction.  Eventually,  though  gradu- 
ally, it  may  well  be  anticipated,  white 
labor  will  be  employed  in  the  growth 
of  cotton.  The  Africans  will  find  their 
advantage  in  removing  farther  south, 
perhaps  to  Centra]  America,  possibly 
to  Africa ;  and,  before  many  years,  the 
productions  of  the  teeming  South  will 
far  surpass  what  they  have  been,  or 
could  be,  under  the  reign  of  slavery. 

We  forbear  to  make  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  detdls  of  the  proposed  system. 
The  wisdom  of  Congress,  aided  by  the 
experience  and  the  advice  of  the  Execu- 


tive, win  no  doubt  be  sufficient  for  the 
great  exigency.  But  in  any  plan  which 
may  be  adopted,  certain  general  princi- 
ples must  obtain.  They  must  look  to 
these  cardinal  points:  the  actual  and 
complete  emancipation  of  the  slave,  and 
his  education  as  far  as  possible ;  his  sub- 
ordination to  Just  and  necessary,  though 
humane  laws  which  maybe  made  for 
his  control ;  and,  finally,  the  usefnlnefls 
and  productiveness  of  his  industry,  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits  aJlowed 
to  himself,  in  some  proper  form,  for  his 
own  benefit  and  improvement.  With 
these  points  securely  guarded,  we  may 
safely  look  to  the  future  without  much 
dread  of  that  terrible  oonl>i8]on  and  dis- 
organization which  now  threaten  the 
imhappy  South.  We  may  at  least  begin 
to  plant  the  germs  of  a  reorganization 
which  will  speedily  bring  back  again 
order  and  prosperity,  based  on  a  better 
foundation  than  they  have  ever  hereto- 
fore  had  to  rest  upon. 


WAS    HE    SUCCESSFUL? 


'  Do  but  grasp  Into  the  thick  ot  human  Hfe  1    Every  one  <i9m  it— to  not  many  ii  It  kmnon ;  and, 
mIm  it  where  yon  will,  It  !■  intereeting.*~(7ae£Ae. 

*  Suo<ss8rvL.^Terminating  in  Aooompliahlng  what  is  wished  or  Intended.*— Tre6tl«r'«  Dictionary. 


OHAPTIB  Xin. 

*LovB  descends.'  To  be  filial  is  a 
virtue.  But  who  calls  parental  affec- 
tion a  virtue  ?  *  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother.'  It  is  commanded  from 
Sinai.  '  Love  and  cherish  thy  children.' 
Where  do  we  find  so  needless  an  injunc- 
tion? 

The  idea  U  a  melancholy  one,  that  as 
we  grow  old,  and  more  than  ever  re- 
quire sympathy,  our  children,  in  the  in- 
evitable course  of  nature,  become  inter- 
ested in  their  own  surroundings,  and  less 
able  to  sympathize  with  us. 

Joel  Bums  was  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  growing  old.    He  was  in  the  very 


fiush  and  prime  of  his  manhood.  I  have 
explained  with  what  feeling  and  affec- 
tion he  regarded  his  daughter,  and  how 
his  daughter  regarded  him.  But  for 
Joel  Burns  is  coming  the  hour  of  agony 
and  trial.  Reader,  if  perchance  you  be- 
gin to  take  some  interest  in  this  narra- 
tive, do  not  blame  Sarah  Bums.  Could 
she  oppose  the  «&  natura  f  Could  she, 
if  she  would,  battle  against  that  subtle 
and  irresistible  leaten  which  now  began 
to  pervade  her  being?  Indeed,  she 
could  not.  And  how  unconscious  she 
was  I  How  much  more  than  ever  she 
loved  her  father  I  —as  she  thought.  Per- 
haps she  did.    For  when  a  young  girl 
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first  feels  her  soul  charged  with  this  mys- 
terious infiuenoe,  how  kindlj  and  joy- 
oasly  and  lovingly  all  are  embraced  I — 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  friends. 

Sarah  had  only  her  father;  and  when 
her  heart  began  to  fhictify  and  expand, 
all  her  affections  expanded  with  it.  Not 
that  her  heart  had,  as  yet,  any  object  to 
rest  on.  By  no  means.  But  the  time 
had  come.  There  was  no  resisting  ity 
any  more  than  resistance  may  be  predi- 
cated of  the  green  leaf^  which  muit  pnt 
forth  in  the  spring,  bringing  bud  and 
flower  and  froit  after  it.  Tet,  I  repeat, 
Sarah  Bams  was  nnconscions,  actually 
and  absolutely  nnconscions.  Do  not 
suppose  she  cai^  specially  about  Hiram 
Meeker.  She  did  not.  Her  nature  only 
was  on  the  alert,  not  she.  Hiram,  all 
things  considered,  was  the  most  agree- 
able man  she  had  met,  and  why  should 
she  not  be  attracted  by  him — ^to  an  ex- 
tent? I  say  attracted :  I  do  not  mean 
anything  else.    Why  should  she  not  be  f 

Joel  Bums,  I  cannot  help  pitying 
you.  With  no  living  being  with  whom 
you  can  intimately  sympathize,  except 
your  daughter — Tier  child,  on  whom  the 
affluence  of  your  heart  had  all  been  shed  I 
You  feel  instinctively  the  real  state 
of  things.  And  you  quite  understand  it. 
You  knew  it  was  to  be.  But  you  hoped, 
not  quite  so  soon — not  quits  so  soon. 

Perhaps,  reader,  I  may  not  echo  your 
own  sentiments,  when  I  speak  of  Joel 
Bums.  But  I  love  a  genuine  nature, 
such  as  his.  I  admire  beyond  expres- 
sion honesty  of  «(w^that  honesty 
which  will  not  think  of  itself  nor  seek 
to  have  others  think  of  it  different  from 
what  it  really  is. 

Yes,  I  feel  sorry  for  Joel  Bums. 
«         «         «         «         « 

Mr.  Bums,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
took  the  papers  which  Hiram  put  in  his 
hands,  in  the  belief  they  contained  little 
to  satisfy  or  encourage  him.  While  his 
confidential  clerk  was  absent,  he  had 
permitted  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  *  un- 
fortunate affair '  more  than  was  his  hab- 
it in  relation  to  any  matter  of  business. 
This,  however,  was  assuming  such  ugly 


proportions,  that  he  could  not  avoid  it. 
Sarah  also  could  not  help  talking  about 
it.  So  that  Hiram's  arrival  served  to 
terminate  a  suspense  which  had  become 
painful. 

Sarah  Bums,  after  receiving  Hiram's 
response  to  her  question  (she  thought 
and  cared  only  for  the  single  word 
*  won  *),  ran  joyfnlly  into  the  room  to 
congratulate  her  father  and  get  toM 
particulars.  She  was  surprised  to  find 
him  seated  at  the  break&st  table,  the 
bundle  of  papers  laid  aside  untouched, 
while  his  countenance  certainly  gave  no 
indication  that  he  had  Just  received 
agreeable  intelligence. 

*  Why,  father,  how  grave  you  look ! 
What  is  the  matter?' 

'I  did  not  know  I  looked  specially 
grave.  I  suppose  I  am  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  Meeker's  returning  so  soon. 
I  find  that,  without  knowing  it,  I  had  cal- 
culated too  much  on  his  efforts.' 
'  Has  he  told  you  what  he  has  done  ? ' 
'No.  He  merely  handed  me  those 
papers,  and  said  they  explained  all.  I 
saw  by  his  isountenance,  however,  he 
had  accomplished  nothing  of  conse- 
quence. [Tlie  fact  is,  Hiram,  desiring 
to  make  the  surprise  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, did  exhibit  the  air  of  one  retum- 
ing  A*om  an  unsuccessftil  mission.]  So 
let  us  e^joy  our  breakfast  before  I  go 
again  into  this  miserable  business.' 

*  Now,  to  please  me,  father,  just  take 
a  peep  at  the  papere ;  perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter than  you  fear.' 

Mr.  Bums  shook  his  head. 

'  Oh,  please  do,'  and  she  put  the  bun- 
dle in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Bums  untied  the  string.  *  What 
have  we  here  ?  Joel  Bunu  vs.  EUhu 
Joilin,  The  feUow  has  involved  me  in  a 
lawsuit  to  begin  with.  I  had  much  better 
have  agreed  to  his  account— much  bet- 
ter,' he  added,  almost  pettishly.  ^  I  ought 
to  have  gone  myself^  at  any  sacrifiee.' 

Sarah  had  unconscioudy  taken  the 
papers  from  her  father's  hand,  and  was 
tuming  them  over.  Hiram's  assurance 
still  rang  in  her  ears. 

'  Here  is  something,  father,'  handing 
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bim  a  docament  marked  account  cur- 
rent ;  '  and  here  something  else,'  exhibit- 
iog  another,  indorsed  Mihu  Jotlin  toith 
Joel  Burm^Agreement  to  Bell  Paper 
Mill. 

Mr.  Barns  took  both,  and  was  instantly 
engaged  in  ascertaining  theur  ccmtents, 
Sarah  stood  by,  waiting— and  I  must  say, 
confidently  waiting — the  result. 

Mr.  Burns's  mind  was,  as  the  reader 
knows,  rapid  in  its  movements.  He 
comprehended  the  amount  at  a  glance ; 
then  he  looked  at  Josliu's  agreement  to 
sell.  That  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
Mr.  Burns  read  every  word  of  it. 

^  It  is  not  possible  1 '  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  finished  the  pemsaL  ^I  declare  I 
can't  think  it  possible.' 

'What  is  it,  father?  Do  tell  me. 
What  is  it  ? ' 

'  Why,  Meeker  has  gone  to  New  York, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  has  not  only 
brought  Joslin  to  a  just  settlement,  but 
got  from  Him  a  contract  to  sell  me  his 
half  of  the  paper  mill  at  a  most  reason- 
able price.' 

•Good,  good.  Oh,  ho|r  rejoiced  I 
am  I '  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  her 
father's  neck,  and  kissed  him  ever  so 
many  times.  *  Oh,  how  glad  I  am.  I 
never  saw  anything  worry  you  before, 
father,  and  it's  all  over  now.' 

*  A  most  extraordinary  young  man,' 
continued  Mr.  Burns,  taking  up  the  law 
papers.  ^I  see  what  he  wanted  the 
power  of  attorney  for,  now.  A  most  ex- 
traordinary young  man.  It  don't  seem 
possible.  Why,  he  brings  Joslin  in  debt 
to  me  several  thousand  dollars  1 ' 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the 
sensations  of  Sarah  Burns  while  her 
father  was  giving  expression  to  his  own 
feelings.  Joy  that  all  cause  of  annoy- 
ance and  trouble  was  removed  fhnn 
him ;  pleasure  that  this  young  man  in 
particular  had  been  the  instrument; 
some  slight  fluttering  at  the  recollection 
of  her  promise,  and  of  the  triumphant 
boldness  with  which  Hiram  had  said 
*  Won,'  as  if  he  meant — as  he  did  mean 
— ^that  something  more  than  her  father's 
case  had  been  won — something  much 


more;  admiration^  too^  of  HiramV 
cleverness,  capacity,  taot — such  ad- 
miration as  the  sex  always  bestow  on 
real  ability.  All  these,  commingled, 
served  to  produce  in  Sarah  Bums  a 
state  of  feeling — ^I  should  rather  say  of 
i^n^—difierent  from  what  she  ever  be- 
fore experienced. 

'Gomel  now  for  some  breakfast,' said 
Mr.  Burns.  ^Everything  will  be  cold. 
Never  mind,  we  can  afford  a  cold  break- 
fast on  such  news  as  this.  I  am  sorry  I 
had  not  pressed  Meeker  to  stay,  bat  I 
thought  he  was  anxious  to  get  away. 
He  is  an  odd  fellow.' 

'Why,  he  had  been  to  breakfast, 
fSather.' 

'Tes,  but  one  would  suppose  he 
would  have  run  directly  here,  and  said, 
in  a  word,  how  successful  he  was.  He 
it  Yerj  odd.' 

'  I  think,  father,  we  may  excuse  *his 
oddity  for  once.' 

*  Indeed  we  may.' 

Mr.  Bums  rapidly  finished,  and  has- 
tened to  the  office. 

He  found  Hiram  at  work  at  his  desk 
on  the  ordinary  business,  which  had 
accumulated  in  his  absenoe,  apparently 
as  calm  and  nnconoemed  as  if  he  had 
not  been  absent. 

Mr.  Burns  seized  his  hand,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  admirable  achieve- 
ment, with  all  the  ardor  and  sincerity 
of  his  enthusiastic  and  honest  nature. 
Hiram  was  undisturbed  by  it.  His  odd, 
clammy  palm  rested  in  the  vigorous, 
cordial  grasp  of  his  employer  unrespon- 
sive and  unsympathizing.  But  Mr.  Bums 
was  in  too  happy  and  active  a  mood 
himself  to  be  affected  by  that  of  his 
clerk.  For  the  time,  his  was  the  ruling 
influence;  and  Hiram  was  the  one  in- 
sensibly to  yield. 

Mr.  Bums  asked  so  many  questions 
that  at  last  he  got  the  partionlarB 
from  Hiram,  which  naturally  he  very 
much  enjoyed.  These  particulars  were 
recounted  with  modesty,  witbont  the 
slightest  exhibition  of  egotism  or  con- 
ceit. 

'I  cannot    sufficiently    thank  yon, 
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Meeker,*  eoid  Mr.  Burofl,  *  and  I  hope  to 
ibow  yoa  eome  time  bow  much  I  appre- 
eiite  wbat  you  haTe  done  for  ine.* 

*To  have  done  my  duty/  replied 
Hiram,  ^  is  my  chief  satisfactioD ;  but  to 
merit  your  approbation  is,  I  oonfees,  a 
very  great  happiness.' 

Hiram  was  invited  to  tea  that  even- 
ing; It  happened  Mr.  Burns  was 
obliged  to  go  out  shortly  after.  I  do 
■ot  suppose,  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion, that  Sarah  regretted  it.  I  am  sure 
Hiram  did  not.  For  no  sooner  were 
they  alone  together,  than  Miss  Bums, 
ahnost  with  the  air  and  tone  of  close 
intimacy,  so  mndi  was  she  carried  away 
with  the  subject  (women  are  such  en« 
thusiasts,  you  know),  exclaimed,  while 
she  unconsciously  moved  her  chair  near 
Hiram: 

*  Now,  Mr.  Meeker,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  all  about  your  journey  to  New  York. 
I  insist  on  having  every  particular.  I 
am  so  anxious  to  know  how  it  was  you 
compelled  that  dishonest  wretch  to  do 
just  what  you  asked  of  him.  Father 
seys  yon  dictated  your  own  terms. 
Now  for  the  secret  of  your  power.* 

*It  was  my  persuasive  manner  of 
showing  how  much  better  an  honest 
course  is  than  a  knavish  one,'  said 
Hhraro,  smifing. 

*Oh  yes,  I  dare  say;  but  tell  me 
what  I  want  to  know.  You  think,  per- 
haps, I  don't  understand  business  snffi* 
ciently  to  comprehend  you ;  but  you  are 
quite  mistaken.' 

We  have  all  read  how,  by  her  own 
aeoount,  Desdemona  was  won.  And 
her  history  gives  proof,  if  we  had  no 
other,  of  the  great  dramatist's  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human 
action  and  affection. 

On  this  occasion,  Hiram  played 
Othello's  part  to  perfection.  After  much 
persuasion  he  was  induced  to  give,  in  a 
modest,  but  graphic  way,  a  complete 
account  of  his  trip  to  New  York,  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  familiar. 
Before  he  had  concluded,  Sarah  Bums's 
appreciation  was  at  the  highest  pitch. 
And  wheOf  after  a  little,  he  took  up 
VOL.  n.  47 


his  hat  to  leave  (he  preferred  to  do  so 
before  Mr.  Bums  returned),  he  did  not 
appear  to  notice  Sarah's  heightened 
color  and  unequivocal  look  of  admira- 
tion, but  bowed  himself  quietly  out, 
without  even  taking  her  hand  (he  knew 
it  was  not  Louisa  or  Oharlotte  Hawkins 
he  was  dealing  with),  but  nevertheless 
with  a  low,  friendly,  almost  confiden- 
tial, yet  quite  careless  *  good  night '  on 
his  lips.  But  how  all  aglow  he  was, 
nevertheless,  as  he  walked  away  from 
the  house  1 — walked  away  without  turn- 
ing at  the  gate  to  salute  Sarah  again, 
though  she  stood  on  the  piazza  expect- 
ing it. 

At  this  time  many  humanizing  emo^ 
tions  filled  the  soul  of  Hiram  Meeker. 
He  could  not  for  the  moment  resist  the 
happy  influences  which  so  pure  and 
genuine  a  spirit  as  that  of  Sarah  Bums 
shed  even  over  his  nature. 

*  Well — wen — she  is  a  glorious  crea- 
tion; and — she— loves — me.' 

He  stopped;  his  pulse  beat  quick; 
he  was  very  near  the  comer  where 
they  had  met  when  Sarah  failed  to  rec- 
ognize him. 

*She  would  not  cut  me  now— net 
quite,'  he  added,  in  the  old  tone. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

Did  she  love  him  ?  My  heart  aches 
when  I  ask  the  question. 

«  «,  «  4k  « 

Miss  Burns  stood  for  several  minutes 
on  the  piazza  after  Hiram  went  away. 

Presently  her  father  came  up. 

*  Why,  my  daughter,  are  you  here? 
Has  Meeker  left  f    It  is  early  yet' 

^  Yes,  he  went  some  little  time  ago. 
I  got  the  whole  story  out  of  him ;  and 
when  he  finished  he  ran  of!^  because  I 
made  him  talk  so  much,  I  fear.' 

Mr.  Bums  observed  that  his  daughter 
was  somewhat  excited ;  but  there  was 
good  reason,  and  he  did  not  ^1  in  any 
mood  for  scrotiny. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
however,  she  felt  conscious  of  something 
like  hea/rt  iMiMn^— of  some  void  her 
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father's  pr^senoe  did  not  filL  This  made 
her  very  unhappy.  She  stroye  to  con- 
ceal it,  and  probably  succeeded. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  her 
fatber^s  kiss  did  not  soothe,  comfort,  and 
satisfy  her. 

As  soon  as  Joel  Bums  had  finished 
his  devotions  (his  daughter  and  he  knelt 
always,  morning  and  evening,  side  by 
side,  fmd  sent  up  their  joint  supplica- 
tions to  the  Almighty),  Sarah  hastened 
to  her  room.  She  slept  little  that 
night ;  but  when  she  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  having  breathed  forth  her 
prayers  to  God,  in  whom  she  so  im- 
plicitly put  her  trust,  she  felt  composed 
and  happy,  and  ready  to  welcome  her 
father  and  receive  his  usual  caress. 
*         «         «         *         * 

I  have  no  design  to  occupy  too  much 
of  this  narrative  with  the  present  sub- 
ject. I  am  writing  the  history  of  Hiram 
Meeker— not  of  Sarah  Bums.  And 
Hiram's  *  little  affair '  with  Sarah,  as  he 
used  to  call  it,  was  scarcely  an  episode  in 
his  life. 

The  reader  can  easily  understand  how 
quietly,  and  with  a  manner  both  fiiscinat- 
ing  and  insmuating,  Hiram  installed 
himself  absolutely  in  the  affections  of 
Sarah  Bums. 

Mark  you,  Sarah  was  not  a  girl  to  be 
treated  like  Mary  Jessup,  or  the  Haw- 
kinses, or  many  others  with  whom  Hiram 
was  or  had  been  a  favorite.  Hiram 
knew  this  magnetically,  and  he  under- 
took no  false  moves — ^assumed  no  petty 
freedoms ;  but  he  knew  how  to  make 
such  a  trae-hearted  girl  love  him,  and 
he  succeeded. 

There  were  times  when  Hiram  was 
ready  to  give  up  his  life-project  of  set- 
tling in  New  York.  There  were  times 
when,  even  arguing,  as  he  oould  only 
argue,  from  his  selfishness,  he  was 
ready  to  decide  to  marry  Sarah  and 
settle  down  in  Bumsville.  He  would 
have  a  large  field  there.  He  would 
start  with  abundant  capital ;  he  would 
go  on  and  introduce  various  improve- 
ments and  multiply  plans  and  enter- 
prises.    Then  the  recollection  of  the 


vast  city,  teeming  with  flKililies  toe  his 
active  bridn  to  take  advantage  o^  where 
MILU0H8  were  to  be  commanded,  with 
no  limits,  no  bounds  for  action  and 
enterprise,  would  bring  him  back^  his 
determination  not  to  swerve  from  Ms 
settled  object. 

Yet,  after  all,  he  could  get  only  so  near 
to  Sarah  Bums.  He  knew  she  admired 
him — loved  him — ^at  least,  was  ready  to 
love  him ;  but  this  did  not  bring  him 
into  dose  conununion  with  her. 

After  that  morning,  Sarah's  state  of 
mind  and  heart  was  at  least  traaquiL 
She  possessed  the  trae  talisman ;  and  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  for  Hiram  to 
attempt  to  disturb  her  repose.  As  I 
have  said,  he  understood  this  very  weU. 
He  knew  he  could  not  trifle,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  flirt  with  Sarah ;  and  he  did  not 
try.  But  after  a  while  he  was  piqued-^ 
then  he  did  admire  Sarah  more  than  anj 
girl  he  ever  met  Probably  he  loved 
her  as  much  as  he  was  ci^>able  of  loving ; 
which  was— not  at  alL 

At  last,  jost  after  the  conclusion  of 
some  brilliant  operations,  as  Hiram  called 
them,  of  Mr.  Bums*s,  on  a  lovely  day  in 
the  summer,  when  nature  was  in  her 
glory  and  all  things  were  very  beantif  ol 
at  Bumsville,  Hiram — (I  won't  say  he 
designed  to  be  false,  I  have  many  doubts 
on  that  head,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
benefitof  them)— Hiram,  I  say,  encoan- 
tered  Sarah  Bums  a  little  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, on  a  romantic  path,  which  he  some- 
times used  as  a  cross  cut  to  the  milL 
Affairs  were  very  flourishing — tiie  place 
full  of  activity ;  Joel  Bums  quite  a  king 
and  general  benefactor  there ;  and  Sarah 
Burns — a  charming,  very  charming  girl 
— ^his  only  daughter. 

Hiram  came  suddenly  on  her.  Both 
stopped,  of  course. 

♦         «         «         *         « 

Mr.  Bums  that  day  wondered — won- 
dered exceedingly  that  the  tried  and  re- 
liable Meeker  should  fail  him  on  a  very 
mportant  occasion.  Something  made 
it  necessary  that  Hiram  should  visit  Slab 
Oity,  and  return  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.    But  the  morning  paned,  and 
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DO  Hiram.  Hr.  Barns  drove  to  the 
mfn :  his  derk  had  not  appeared  there. 

At  dinner  time  the  mystery  was 
solved.  Hiram,  it  seems,  had  been  un- 
able to  resist  all  the  conspiring  infln- 
ences.  When  they  met,  the  two  had 
wandered  away  toward  a  pleasant  grove, 
and,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  oaic,  he 
told  Sarah  Bnms  in  most  seductive  terms 
how  he  loved  her,  how  he  had  always 
loved  her  since  they  met  at  Mrs.  Croft's. 

^arah  did  as  yonng  girls  always  do : 
she  burst  into  tears. 

This  was  not  at  all  to  Hiram's  taste. 

(Dont  be  severe  with  him,  reader :  he 
conid  not  appreciate  the  causes  which 
produce  such  emotions.) 

He  waited  for  what  he  was  cool 
enough  to  consider  hysterical  demon- 
strations to  pass,  and  commenced  again 
to  press  his  suit 

*My  father,  my  father!'  exclaimed 
Sorah ;  *  I  can  never  give  him  up.' 

'  We  must  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  cleave  to  each  other,'  said  Hiram 
solemnly,  with  anything  rather  than  the 
tone  of  a  lover.  It  sounded  harsh  and 
repulsive  to  Sarah,  and  she  began  to  cry 
again,  but  nut  as  passionately  as  before. 

(Hiram  was  dissatisfied,  selfish  ever, 
he  disliked  exceedingly  that  she  should 
think  of  her  father  at  such  a  time.) 

^  I  know  it,'  she  finally  said,  *  and  that 
is  why  I  speak.  Whatever  may  be  my 
feelings,  I  shall  never  forget  my  duty  to 
him.' 

'And  how  will  loving  me  interfere 
with  it? 'asked  Hiram. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  consequence  to 
me,  I  will  never  leave  him.  And  you — 
your  plans  take  you  elsewhere.  I 
know  it  very  well.* 

Hiram  was  surprised.  He  could  not 
imagine  how  his  secret  purposes  could 
have  been  discovered,  for  he  had  never 
divulged  them. 

'  Ton  know  it,  too,'  she  continued, 
perceiving  he  was  silent. 

'  That  may  be,'  he  replied ;  *  but  that 
does  not  prevent  my  loving  you.  And 
who  knows?  Perhaps  your  father  will 
not  care  to  remain  always  at  Bumsville.' 


*0h,  he  will  never  leave  it;  that  I 
am  sure  of,'  said  Sarah,  almost  sorrow- 
fully.   *  And  I  shall  stay  with  him.' 

*Theii  you  do  not  love  me,'  said 
Hiram,  in  a  tone  not  quite  amiable. 

*  You  know  better,'  exclaimed  Sarah, 
ber  eyes  flashing,  and  fdl  the  spirit  of 
her   father   beaming   forth.      'Hiram    ^^ 
Meeker,  you  know  better  I '  "^ 

She  was  superb  in  her  passion.  Some- 
thing besides  affection  shone  forth  now, 
and  Hiram  was  led  captive  by  it, 

'  Then  shall  I  stay,'  he  said  resolutely. 
'Take  me  or  not,  Sarah,  I  stay,  too.' 
«         *         «         *         * 

Mr.  Bums  was  not  altogether  sur- 
prised at  the  announcement  which 
awaited  him  on  going  home  that  day  to 
dinner.  He  had  seen  for  some  time  that 
his  daughter  was  much  interested,  and 
he  thought  Hiram  equally  so. 

It  is  true  the  old  feeling  continued, 
and  there  wore  times  when  it  appeared 
to  break  forth  stronger  than  ever.  Mr. 
Burns  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  doing  Hiram  great  injustice  to  yield 
to  it,  since  the  young  man  was  untiring 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  also 
most  effective. 

So  he  had  endeavored  to  accustom 
himself  to  think  of  the  event  of  his 
daughter's  engagement  with  Hiram  as 
very  probable.  What  could  possibly  be 
urged  against  it  ?  Hiram  was  of  respect 
able  family,  possessed  of  extraordinary 
business  ability,  bearing  an  irreproach- 
able character,  really  without  a  fault 
that  could  be  indicated,  and  a  consistent 
member  of  the  church. 

Yes,  that  was  so.  And,  looking  it 
over  carefully,  Mr.  Bums  used  frequent- 
ly to  admit  to  himself  that  it  wa$  so. 
What  then?  Why,  then  Joel  Bums 
would  sigh  and  feel  heaviness  of  heart, 
he  scarcely  knew  why,  and  think  to 
himself  that  there  could  remain  for  him 
no  happiness  should  Sarah  marry 
Meeker.  Then  he  would  a^  himself, 
how  his  wife  would  have  liked  Meeker. 
He  did  not  think  she  would  have  liked 
him. 

Nevertdieles8|  as   I   have   said,  Mr. 
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Burns  decided  Uie  event  was  coming, 
and  that  he  coold  not  sa/  nay. 

And  he  did  not  say  nay.  He  said 
very  little ;  bat  when  Sarah  threw  her- 
self in  her  father^s  arms,  and  he  kissed 
her  forehead,  his  heart  was  nigh  to 
bursting.  He  restrained  his  emotion, 
though. 

«  «  4>  4>  * 

*  We  are  never  to  leave  you,  father. 
You  know  that,  don't  you  ? ' 

*  My  child,  no  one  knows  the  future ; 
but  I  am  happy  that  you  will  live  with 
me.' 

Hiram  said  nothing.  Already  his  old 
caution  was  returning. 

«         *         «         «         « 

It  will  be  recollected,  when  Hiram 
first  came  to  Burnsville  he  sought  to 
be  admitted  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Bums's 
family,  but  was  met  with  a  cold  and 
abrupt  refusaL  Now,  Mr.  Bums  not 
only  desired  Hiram  to  come  at  once  to 
his  house,  but  put  his  wishes  in  so  de- 
cided a  form  that  Hiram  could  not  ob- 
ject. It  was  in  vain  that  Siu*ah  inter- 
posed. She  begged  her  father  not  to 
insist  on  the  arrangement.  Neither  had 
Hiram  the  least  desire  to  quit  his  com- 
fortable quarters  at  the  widow  Haw- 
kins's, even  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
the  one  to  whom  he  had  pledged  himself 
forever.  But  he  did  not  dare  betray 
himselt  He  did  betray  himself  though, 
unconsciously,  by  the  absence  of  any 
enthusiasm  on  a  point  where  one  would 
suppose  he  would  exhibit  a  great  deal. 
Mr.  Bums  had  a  single  object  in  having 
Hiram  near  him.  His  daughter's  happi- 
ness was  most  precious  to  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  make  himself  acquiunted 
with  the  young  man's  character,  if  it 
were  possible. 

From  the  time  Hiram  began  to  call  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Bums,  ho  gradually 
extended  his  visits  over  the  village,  and 
became  a  greater  favorite  than  ever 
with  the  ladies.  Not  with  the  young 
girls  alone,  but  wi^  elderly  spinsters 
and  matrons.  Strange  how  he  managed 
so  completely  to  make  them  all  like 
him  I     His  position  with   Mr.  Bums 


grew  more  and  more  into  oonseqnenoi^ 
so  that  he  was  regarded  as  unquestion- 
ably the  best  match  in  the  plaee. 
When  Hiram  at  last  removed  from  the 
widow  Hawkins's  to  Mr.  Burns's,  the 
village  was  for  a  few  days  the  focus  of 
all  sorts  of  guesses  and  surmises.  Mr. 
Burns  had  enjoined  on  both  that  the 
engagement  should  not  be  made  public 
at  present— an  arrangement  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  Hiram,  who  would 
thus  be  quite  at  liberty  to  give  whft 
turn  he  pleased  to  the  subject,  and  not 
forfeit  the  favor  of  several  young  la- 
dies already  too  deeply  interested  in 
him. 

As  may  be  supposed,  when  Hiram 
announced  his  intended  removal  to 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  that  lady  was  exceeding- 
ly surprised,  not  to  say  overcome. 
Hiram,  however,  coupled  the  informa- 
tion with  such  an  air  of  grave  impor- 
tance, dropping  a  few  words  about  the 
enormous  increase  of  Mr.  Bums's  bad- 
ness, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  fre- 
quent evening  consultations,  that  she 
was  completely  disarmed.  Then  he 
remarked  that  his  leaving  the  house 
would  by  no  means  cause  any  dimination 
of  bis  interest  in  the  young  ladiea,  or 
in  her  ;  indeed,  quite  the  contrary.  Such 
interest  must  increase  daily,  the  more 
so  that  he  should  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  so  openly  manifesting  it.  The  widow 
blushed,  she  hardly  knew  why.  Hiram 
squeezed  her  hand  tenderly,  and  sought 
out  Cbariotte  and  Louisa.  Oharlotte 
was  in  the  garden,  and— I  must  tell  the 
tmth— Louisa  in  her  chamber,  crying. 
All  this  was  charming  to  Hiram.  He 
luxuriated  in  it  (though  in  a  nx>re  de- 
licious degree),  as  over  a  nice  steak  or  a 
delicate  boiled  chicken. 

Hiram's  interview  with  both  the  young 
ladies  was,  as  you  may  readily  imagine, 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  both.  In  short, 
when  he  quitted  the  house,  all  were  con- 
tent and  hopeful,  and  all  fh>m  different 
reasons. 

*         *         *         *         • 

It  was  now  that  Joel  Bums  sat  him- 
self down  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
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fiiose  strange  sensations  -which  he  at 
times  experienced  in  the  presence  of 
Meeker.  The  first  time  Hiram  came  to 
the  table,  not  as  a  guest,  bat  as  an  inmate 
of  the  house,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  stiff  and  formal  than  the  conduct 
of  all  three.  In  vain  Mr.  Burns  endeav- 
ored to  appear  free.  The  spell  was  on 
him ;  and  there  sat  the  one  who  alone 
could  cause  it. 

Joel  Bums  looked  at  his  daughter. 
8he  appeared  diffident  and  not  at  ease, 
but,  as  he  thought,  happy.  Hiram  sat 
still,  saying  nothing  and  looking  quite 
vacant.  He  was  determined  not  to 
exhibit  any  points  till  he  knew  his 
ground  better. 

In  the  office,  though,  all  was  right. 
There  he  entered  into,  nay,  anticipated 
Mr.  Bums^s  plans,  and  he  could  not  fail 
to  evoke  his  employer's  admiration. 

I  have  spoken  of  Joel  Bums's  daily  de- 
votions ;  how,  with  his  child,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  before  his  Maker, 
bringing  the  offerings  of  their  Joint 
hearts.  For  two  or  three  days  after 
Meeker  came  to  the  house  this  custom 
was  continued.  Then  Sarah  gently 
asked  her  father  if  Hiram  might  not  be 
admitted.  (He  had  complained  to  her 
that  it  was  not  Ohristian-like  to  exclude 
him.)  A  shiver  passed  over  Mr.  Bums ; 
a  groan  almost  escaped  his  lips.  How 
fest  the  links  were  giving  way  which 
kept  his  daughter  with  him !  But  the 
request  was  quite  right,  and  that  night 
Hiram  was  present  at  the  evening 
prayer.  Sarah,  on  that  occasion,  did 
not  sit  so  near  her  father  as  usual.  And 
when  they  kneeled,  her  chair  was  still 
more  removed.  So  it  went  on.  Sarah, 
like  all  who  love,  invested  Hiram 
with  every  virtue  in  perfection  (and 
lovers  are  more  indebted  for  virtues 
to  the  imagination  of  the  sex  than  they 
suppose),  and  was  very  happy.  Hiram, 
who  managed,  under  the  excuse  of  not 
permitting  the  public  to  learn  the  secret 
of  their  engagement,  to  visit  nearly  as 
much  as  ever,  was  happy  enough  too. 
Only  Joel  Burns  was  sad.  Sad,  not  be- 
cause he  had  given  away  his  daughter, 


but  because  he  feared  for  her  happi- 
ness. 

TVhat  was  strange  enough,  Mr.  Burns 
could  not  endure  to  hear  Hiram  speak 
on  religion,  and  Hiram  was  very  fond 
of  talking  on  the  subject.  He  spoke  so 
well,  every  one  said.  He  exhibited  so 
many  evidences  of  divine  grace. 

One  morning,  Sarah  came  into  her 
father's  room,  and,  after  kissing  him, 
said,  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence : 

*  Father,  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you.* 

*  Certainly,  my  child.    What  is  it  t ' 

*•  Won't  you  please  ask  Hiram  some- 
times to  lead  in  prayer  ? ' 

Mr.  Bums  started  as  if  stung  by  some 
reptile.    He  turned  very  pale. 

*What  is  the  matter— what  i»  the 
matter,  father?  How  pale  you  look — 
how  very  pale  you  look  I ' 

*  Do  I  ?  I  felt  strangely,  just  at  that 
moment  Yes,  dear  child,  I  will  do 
what  you  request.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
have  done  so  before;  but  then,  you 
know,  it  is  hard  to— yes,  dear— I  will 
do  as  you  wish.' 

Sarah  left  the  room,  wondering  not  a 
little,  and  Joel  Bums  threw  himself  on 
the  bed  and  sobbed. 

After  a  time  he  recovered  his  com- 
posure. Kneeling  at  the  side  of  the 
bed,  he  ejaculated :  '  0  God,  kelp  me 
to  feel  right !  and,  0  Heavenly  Father, 
protect  my  child  ! ' 

That  day,  after  break&st,  Winm  was 
asked  to  make  the  morning  prayer. 

Shall  I  attempt  to  describe  his  ready 
ntterance;  his  glib  use  of  the  most 
sacred  expressions;  his  familiar  hand- 
ling of  God's  name  9 

Mr.  Burns's  feelings  meanwhile  cannot 
be  described.  In  his  presence,  at  least 
to  his  trae  apprehension,  Hiram  Meeker 
was  like  the  Arch  Enemy  when  touched 
by  the  spear  of  IthnrieL  And  yet 
Joel  Burns  kneeled,  trying  humbly  to 
commit  his  soul  to  God,  while  Hiram 
was  pouring  out  what  he  thought  to 
be  a  most  beautiful  prayer! 

*         *         *         *         * 

It  is  not  neoessaiy  to  go  on  with  par- 
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tioolara.  Every  two  or  three  moDths 
Hiram  fonnd  it  for  Mr.  Burns^s  interest 
to  visit  New  York.  More  and  more  be 
became  oonfirmed  in  hie  first  determina- 
tion to  ultimately  settle  there.  He  kept 
his  views  entirely  to  himself.  Bat  he 
did  not  neglect  his  opportunities  when- 
ever he  visited  the  city,  till  at  length 
his  plans  were  matured. 

Then,  by  degrees,  he  sounded  Sarah 
Burns  on  the  subject.  He  would  sug- 
gest that  it  was  best,  perhaps,  in  order 
better  to  serve  the  interests  of  her  father, 
that  he  should  acquire  more  knowledge 
of  metropolitan  affairs,  so  that  there 
need  be  again  no  danger  of  another  Jos- 
lin  matter.  Sarah  exhibited  so  much 
distress  on  these  occasions  that  Hiram 
forbore  to  allude  to  the  subject.  He  per- 
fected his  plans,  and  said  nothing  about 
them. 

It  was  a  part  of  his  purpose  that  these 
plans  should  leak  out  somewhat ;  suf- 
ficiently, at  least,  to  set  people  discuss- 
ing their  probability ;  and  he  took  meas- 
ures accordingly.  This  accounts  for 
the  division  of  opinion  in  the  village, 
which  I  spoke  of  in  the  first  chapter. 


Our  story  opens  at  this  period. 

Huram  Meeker  and  Sarah  Bums  had 
gone  in  company  to  attend  the  prepara- 
tory lecture  on  the  Friday  prior  to  Oom- 
monion.    At  that  lecture  Sarah  heard, 


for  the  first  time,  that  Hiram  had  decid- 
ed to  leave  for  New  York.  The  reader 
may  possibly  recollect  the  omiveraaticHi 
between  them  as  they  left  the  lecture 
room. 

I  said,  though  Sarah  Bums  could  not 
disbelieve  Hiram,  her  heart  fdt  the  lie 
he  told  her  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Bums  was  also  present  on  that 
occasion.  Shall  I  say  it  ?  A  thrill  of 
Joy  shot  through  him  at  the  announce- 
ment ;  Joy,  if  it  must  be  spoken,  that 
Hiram  had  proved  a  dissembler  and  a 
hypocrite.  His  year  would  expire  the 
coming  week.  Not  a  syllable  had  be 
said  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Bums,  and  he 
had  concluded  on  this  method  of  ac- 
quainting both  Mr.  Burns  and  Sarah  of 
his  fixed  determination. 

The  latter  part  of  the  walk  was  meas- 
ured in  silence.  Some  faint  percep- 
tion of  the  trath  was  beginning  to 
dawn  in  Sarah's  mind.  Her  father's 
spirit  began  to  assert  itself  in  her  breast 

Mr.  Burns  walked  slowly  along  a  lit- 
tle behind.  It  was  tea  time  when  they 
entered  the  house.  He  went  for  a  mo- 
ment to  his  room.  He  had  scarcely  en- 
tered it,  when  the  door  opened  and  his 
daughter  came  in.  She  ran  up  to  her 
father ;  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck ;  and  while  she  wept  bitterly,  Joel 
Burns  could  hear  between  the  sobs : 

^  Ohy  father^  father^  your  ehiid  hoi 
eofM  back  U  you/* 


ALL    RIGHT. 


LrnxB  lady  wants  a  President  all  smile  and  style  and  grace ; 
Little  master  wants  a  Talleyrand  or  Orichton  in  the  place ; 
Little  simpletons  want  this  and  that  to  fill  the  nation's  chair ; 
But  the  times  want  Abraham  Lincoln — and,  thank  God,  they 
have  him  there  I 
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Ottb  large  debt  and  vast  expenditures 
demand  a  resort  to  every  just  available 
source  of  national  revenue.  Among 
these  are  our  mineral  lands  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  especially  those  yield- 
ing gold  and  sOver.  On  this  subject, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  Judge  Edmunds,  on  the  16th  of 
April  last,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Lands  of  the 
8enate,  from  which  I  make  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

*  For  a  half  centurv  prior  to  the  California 
gold  discoveries  iu  184S»  the  annual  gold 
yield  of  the  worid  was,  by  estimate,  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
Bussia  produced  more  than  one  half.  In  1858 
the  gold  product  of  California  was  $70,000,000. 
♦  •  •  ♦  Annual  yield,  estimating  upon  re- 
ported shipments,  was  $50,000,000,  to  which  by 
adding  two  fifths  for  quantity  taken  by  pri- 
vate bands,  besides  that  converted  into  ar- 
ticles of  ornament  and  use,  the  total  average 
would  be  seventy  millions  a  year.  The  im- 
mense discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  within  our 
hmits,  justify  the  estimate  that  our  mineral 
riches  exceed  the  aggregate  metallic  wealth 
of  the  globe.  In  a  state  of  peace,  with  ade- 
quate revenue  from  ordinary  sources,  the- 
Government  has  interposed  no  obstacle  to  the 
free  access  of  our  citixens  and  of  the  people 
of  every  nation,  to  work  the  mines,  of  which 
the  United  States  are  the  undisputed  owners, 
and  by  which  individuals,  in  the  aggregate, 
have  realized  some  nine  hundred  millions  of 
doUars.' 

The  Commissioner,  therefore,  very 
Justly  concludes  that,  nnder  existing 
cironmstances,  our  mineral  lands  ought 
to  yield  a  national  revenue,  and  he  pro- 
poses a  preliminary  reconnoissance,  and 
licenses,  at  $10  each,  to  be  paid  in  the 
mean  time  by  the  muiers  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Beyond  these  suggestions  he 
proceeds  at  present  no  farther. 

The  general  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
oar  mineral  lands  of  the  public  do- 
midn,  exceeds  twenty  millions  of  acres. 
It  extends  fi*om  near  the  82d  to  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from  the 


Inkes  and  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is  not  supposed  that  every 
acre  of  these  twenty  millions  contains 
mines,  but  that  all  are  so  connected  as 
to  be  embraced  in  the  same  mineral  re- 
gion. These  lands,  at  an  average  price 
of  $25  per  acre,  would  be  worth  $600,- 
000,000.  I  do  not  assert  that  this  is 
their  value,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  some 
of  the  mines  already  worked  on  our 
public  domain  are  worth  many  thou- 
sand dollars  ^^rybo^,  even  in  the  present 
difficulty  of  access  by  roads,  and  the 
enormous  cost  of  provisions.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  argument  that  these  mines 
and  mineral  lands  are  of  great  value, 
that  they  are  public  property,  and,  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  country, 
ought  to  be  made  a  source  of  revenue. 

This  question  concerns  the  present 
and  future  miners.  As  to  the  present 
miners,  they  are  working  these  lands 
without  any  legal  title,  but  by  the  long 
acquiescence  of  the  Government.  They 
are  the  pioneers,  who,  amid  great  dan- 
gers, privations,  and  sufferings,  have 
explored  these  mineral  regions  and  de- 
veloped their  enormous  value.  As  re- 
gards these  pioneers  now  working  the 
mineral  lands  of  the  Government,  I 
think,  as  a  general  rule,  the  existing 
miners'  code  should  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect. They  should  be  required  to  regis- 
ter their  claims  with  the  proper  officer 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  file 
copies  and  descriptive  notes  of  their 
surveys  and  locations,  and  to  report 
the  product  of  the  mines.  This  would 
form  a  good  basis  for  the  reconnoissance 
proposed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  for 
the  exploration  and  resurvey  of  these 
claims  by  the  Government.  Such  pro- 
ceedings would  effect  the  following  re- 
sults :  1st.  To  prevent  litigation  among 
the  present  miners.  2d.  To  enable  the 
Government*  to  separate  their  lands 
from  the  public  domain,  and  to  give 
them  a  perfect  title,  8d.  To  survey  and 
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designate  the  onoocapied  mineral  lands 
of  ^e  Government.  I  think  it  would 
be  just,  and  good  policj  to  confirm  the 
rights  of  the  present  miners  according 
to  the  existing  regulations  in  the  sever- 
al districts,  charging  them  only  a  nomi- 
nal price  for  a  complete  title  and  patent 
from  the  Government,  which  price 
should  not  be  more  than  the  cost  of  sur- 
vey and  incidental  expenses,  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  cents  an  acre.  This  would 
greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the 
present  miners,  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  development  of  this  region ; 
would  give  them  a  perfect  title,  where 
now  they  have  none;  and,  in  many 
cases,  would  enable  them  to  raise  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  more  profitable 
working  of  their  mines. 

Having  thus  surveyed  and  located  the 
mines  now  worked  by  the  present  occu- 
pants, and  secured  to  them  their  titles 
in  fee  simple,  without  rent,  regie,  or 
seigniorage,  let  us  .now  consider  the 
proper  policy  as  to  the  vast  unoccupied 
public  mineral  domain.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  divides  itself  into  two 
parts :  1st,  the  survey  and  subdivision 
of  these  lands ;  2d,  the  price  and  mode 
of  sale. 

As  to  the  first,  I  would  continue  the 
present  mode  of  surveys  by  townships, 
sections,  and  quai'ter-quarter  sections, 
with  further  subdivisions  thereof.  It 
will  be  best,  however,  to  adopt  the 
geodetic  system,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  1st,  The  errors  in  the  linear  sur- 
veys are  much  greater  than  in  the  geo- 
detic, in  nearly  the  ratio  of  yards  to 
inches.  These  errors  may  not  be  very 
important  as  to  sections,  but,  in  the 
minute  subdivisions  (an  acre  each)  into 
which  the  mineral  lands  should  be  sep- 
arated,  the  errors  of  the  lineal  surveys 
could  not  be  tolerated,  and  would  in- 
troduce ruinous  litigation  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  valuable  mines.  2d,  The 
linear  surveys  give  us  a  description 
only  of  the  exterior  lines  of  each  section ; 
but  the  geodetic  system  would  inform 
us  of  the  interior,  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  appraise  every  acre,  to  give  the 


proper  mapa,  umilar  to  those  ci  the 
coast  survey,  and  enable  the  people  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  each  acre.  The 
additional  cost  of  the  geodetic  system 
would  hardly  reach  two  oents  an  acre. 

The  subdivbion  of  the  gold  and  «1- 
ver  lands,  should  be  into  tracts  of  one 
acre  each,  continuing  and  extending 
the  present  system.  This  is  by  town- 
ships of  six  miles  square,  containing  86 
sections  and  23,040  acres.  Each  sec- 
tion contains  640  acres ;  and  to  separate 
them  into  acres,  the  following  system 
should  be  adopted.  The  present  sub- 
divbion b  into  quarter-quarter  sections^ 
of  40  acres  each.  These  small  tracts,  by 
lines  running  through  the  centre,  north 
and  south,  and  east  and  west,  I  would 
subdivide  into  four  tracts,  each  contun- 
ing  ten  acres.  These  ten-acre  tracti^ 
by  a  line  running  north  and  sooth 
through  the  centre,  I  would  divide  into 
two  equal  tracts,  each  containing  five 
acres ;  and  each  of  these  five-acre  tracts^ 
by  lines  running  east  and  west,  into  five 
tracts,  each  containing  one  acre.  The 
exterior  linee,  running  east  and  west, 
of  these  one-acre  tracts,  would  each  be 
one  hundred  and  ten  yards  long  (S30 
feet),  and  the  two  sides  running  north 
and  south,  would  each  have  a  length  of 
forty -four  yards  (132  feet).  NThe  form 
of  the  ten-acre  tract  and  its  subdivi- 
sions, would  be  as  follows : 


110  Tftrdfl.  110  fardB. 


One  acre. 

One  acre. 

do. 
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iioii8  oaa  be  sabdhrided  into  tracts  of 
ene  acre  eacb.  8aoh  sixbdivisioDs  of 
Bectlons  into  9quaTe%  of  one  acre  each  is 
impoeeible;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as,  of 
the  present  subdivisions,  neither  a  half 
sectiun  nor  an  eighth  of  a  section  is 
square.  Before  the  motion  made  bj 
me  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  Slst  of  March,  1836,  the  sales 
were  made  by  eighths  of  a  section,  an 
oblong  figure,  and  not  by  forty-acre 
tracts. 

Many  of  the  present  miners'  claims 
are  smaller  than  an  acre,  but  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  make  more  minute  subdivi- 
aions.  This  plan  would  continue  our 
present  admirable  system  of  surveys, 
and,  to  carry  it  out,  as  now  proposed^ 
we  should  only  have  to  mark,  by  stone 
or  ircm  monuments,  the  north  and  south 
exterior  lines  of  each  section  at  intervals 
of  forty-four  yards,  and  the  east  and 
west  lines  at  distances  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  yards,  and  the  survey  would  be 
complete,  extending  from  section  to  sec- 
tion, and  from  township  to  township. 
Havmg  devoted  great  attention  to  such 
subjects,  as  chairman  for  many  years  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Lands  of  the 
Senate,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  having,  in  early  life,  made 
many  surveys  in  the  field,  I  venture, 
with  great  deference,  to  submit  these 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  (reneral  Land 
Office,  Congress,  and  the  country. 

The  system  proposed  by  me  would 
bring  here  vast  foreign  capital  to  in- 
vest in  working  our  mines.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  no  title  can  be  acquired  to 
any  of  our  public  mineral  lands,  and 
hence  the  capital  invested  is  extremely 
limited.  By  this  plan,  not  only  would 
a  certain  title  be  acquired  to  the  mines 
now  worked,  and  at  a  nominal  price  to 
the  present  miners,  but  also  for  new 
mines,  at  their  proper  value,  and  thus 
our  vast  mineral  wealth  would  be  de- 
veloped much  sooner. 

There  are  two  considerations  which 
will  soon  rapidly  enliance  the  value  of 
our  mineral   lands.      These   are   the 


Homestead  bill  and  the  Paoiflo  railroad. 
By  the  gift,  substantially,  of  one  bun- 
dred  and  sixty  acres  of  our  agricultural 
public  lands  to  every  settler,  the  soil,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  will  bo  fa? 
more  speedily  occupied  and  cultivated, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  much  cheaper 
provisions  and  subsistence  furnished  to 
the  miners.  This  result,  also,  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  railroad,  together  with 
much  lower  transportation  of  emigrants 
and  freight. 

The  plan  proposed  (as  it  ought  to  be) 
is  just  to  the  mining  States  and  Terri* 
tories,  and  to  the  pioneer  miners.  In- 
deed, it  is  far  better  lor  them  than  the 
present  system. 

The  ne2ct  question  is,  how  should  the 
sales  be  made,  and  at  what  price.  The 
gold  and  silver  lands  I  would  sell  in  one- 
acre  lots,  as  above  designated ;  our  other 
mineral  lands  in  forty-acre  lots,  a  sub- 
division now  recognized  by  law. 

One  surveyor,  accompanied  by  one 
commissioner  for  each  four  townships, 
should  examine,  and  botli  should  report 
to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the 
proper  land  office,  the  value  of  each 
subdivision  of  the  public  mineral  lands, 
together  with  the  proper  maps.  These 
views  should,  together  with  their  own 
opinions,  be  communicated  by  the 
register  and  receiver  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  who, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  should  fix  the  value  of 
these  acre  lots.  These  lands  then  should 
be  advertised  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  cash,  at  minimum  rates,  not 
below  those  estimated,  which  should  be 
published.  The  bids,  after  six  months* 
advertisement,  should  be  received  by  the 
register  and  receiver  of  the  proper 
land  offices,  and  also  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  up  to  the  same  day  and 
hour,  when  such  bids  should  be  at  once 
opened  simultaneously,  and  the  land 
awarded  to  the  highest  bidder  above 
the  minimum.  To  prevent  fraud,  no 
bid  should  be  received  unless  aooom* 
panied  by  a  deposit  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  the  bid^  toj^e  for&lted 
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to  the  Gotremment  onlj  if  the  bid  is 
Booccssful  and  the  amount  shonld  not 
be  paid  in  full.  Snob  tracts  as  are  not 
sold  at  or  above  the  appraised  value 
should  be  disposed  of  by  tntty  at  the 
minimum  price,  in  the  same  manner  as 
under  our  former  land  system,  subject  at 
proper  intervals  to  new  appraisements 
and  advertisements. 

We  have  seen  that  our  present  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office 
estimates  our  mineral  public  lands  as  of 
greater  value  than  all  the  mineral  lands 
of  the  world,  and  that,  up  to  the  16th 
of  April  last,  they  had  yielded,  in  gold 
alone,  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  exclusive  of  our  valuable  mines 
of  silver,  quicksilver,  tin,  copper,  lead, 
ooal,  and  iron.  The  lands  yielding  this 
$900,000,000  are  estimated  at  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  —  making  their 
value  exceed  one  billion  of  dollars; 
and,  at  the  same  rate,  the  remain- 
ing twenty  millions  of  acres  would 
be  worth  forty  billions  of  dollars,  or 
$2,000  per  acre.  This  would  be  a  most 
extravagant  estimate ;  but  at  the  average 
price  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre 
they  would  bring,  as  we  have  seen,  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  being  a  sum 
larger  than  our  public  debt  on  the  Ist 
of  July  last.  That  this  sum  at  least  can 
be  realized  to  the  Government  by  a 
proper  system  from  our  public  mineral 
lands,  is  my  sincere  conviction. 

On  this  subject,  the  Commissioner 
says: 

*A8  the  development  of  the  mineral  weilth 
of  the  oountry  advances,  not  only  of  the  gold 
and  silver  of  California,  hut  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Nevada,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico, 
and  the  vast  mines  of  useful  metals  scattered 
there  and  elsewhere,  with  exhaustless  sup- 
plies of  coal  to  fashion  and  mould  these  for 
the  various  purposes  of  life,  the  yield  in  a  few 
years  may  reasonably  be  estimated  at  $100,- 
000,000 ;  and  when  the  Pacific  railroad  shall 
have  spanned  the  interior,  it  may  be  aug- 
mented to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars*  worth  of  mineral  product' 

This  annual  product,  as  estimated  by 
the  Commissioner,  would  make  the  to- 
tal value  of  these  lands  exceed  one  bil- 
lion of  dollars. 

There  may  be  difiTerences  of  opinion 


as  to  this  estimate  of  the  Commissioner: 
some  may  think  it  too  large,  and  others 
too  small ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  subject  de- 
mands the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
oountry. 

No  period  has  been  so  auspicious  as 
the  present  to  rearrange  our  gold  coin- 
age. Gold  has  ceased  here  to  be  a  cur- 
rency, and  is  used  only  in  payment  of 
our  public  debt  and  receipts  of  customs. 

It  is  important  that  our  gold  coinage 
(retaining  the  decimal  system)  and  that 
of  England  should  be  assunilated.  This 
could  be  easily  done  by  having  in  onr 
half  eagle  the  same  amount  of  gold  and 
alloy  as  in  the  British  sovereign,  carry- 
ing the  system  through  our  whole  gold 
coinage.  Thus,  exchange  here  upon 
England,  or  there  here,  would  be  quoted 
and  governed  by  the  same  rules  which 
regulate  exchange  between  our  own 
cities,  and  all  the  mystery  and  losses 
of  our  present  system  disappear.  This 
change  would  slightly  depreciate  our 
present  gold  coinage,  but  would  not 
afiTect  individual  transactions,  treasury 
notes  being  our  currency  and  a  legal 
tender.  Should  this  plan  be  adopted, 
England  could  stamp  on  her  sovereign, 
Equal  to  a  U.S.  hdlfeagle^  and  we  could 
stamp  on  our  half  eagle,  Equal  to  a  Brit- 
ish sovereign^  and  thus  furnbh  a  cur- 
rency, which,  from  necessity  would  in 
time  be  adopted  by  all  the  world,  avoid- 
ing vast  trouble,  loss  of  time,  and  liti- 
gation, and  saving  millions  of  dollars 
every  year.  This  measure  would  soon 
prove  the  superiority  of  our  decimal 
system,  and  render  it  ultimately  uni- 
f)er$al.  The  United  States  and  England 
being  the  two  great  commercial  and  gold 
producing  nations,  speaking  the  same 
tongue,  and  having  the  same  coinage, 
would  make  the  coin  and  language  qf 
the  coin  of  the  world  the  same,  the  first 
great  step  toward  a  universal  language. 
This  assimilation  of  the  value  and  lan- 
guage of  coin  would  lead  to  the  deci- 
malizing and  assimilation  of  weights 
and  measures,  both  grand  movements 
toward  the  fusion  of  nations  and  fhiter- 
nity  of  man.  ^  ^ 
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Tbm  Nkw  GnfKAsncs  for  Meit,  Woxek, 
AXD  Cbilorik.  By  Dto  Liwis,  M.D. 
With  three  hundred  illustratioDS.  Boston : 
Tlcknor  &  Fields.     1862. 

It  ifl  with  alnoereet  pleasure  that  we  corn- 
Mend  this  excellent  book  to  the  attention  of 
•very  teacher  and  parent  in  America.  We 
ni^  add  tint  weoommend  it  as  a  gift  book 
which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  youth, 
iinee  it  teaches  them  serenJ  hundred  exer- 
cises, the  greater  portion  of  which  require 
little  or  no  apparatus,  and  none  which  cannot 
be  Tery  readily  fitted  up  in  almost  any  house. 
Thb  book,  moreoyer,  includes  a  tnmdation 
€f  Prof.  Kloos's  *  Dumb  Bell  Instractor  *  and 
ProC  ScHRiBim's  *  Pangymnastikon.*  By  the 
way,  is  this  the  same  work  of  Schrkbkr^s 
which  was  translated  some  years  ago  by  Prof. 
81DOWICK,  of  New  ToriE,  for  his  Gymnastic 
Journal!  We  remember  the  latter  as  a 
work  of  solid  merit,  recommending  on  sound 
anatomical  principke  the  means  of  cure  by 
gymnastics  and  calisthenics  for  many  of  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  We  ask,  not  re- 
membering accurately,  and  from  obserring 
that  Profl  Lswis  confesses  to  having  greatly 
abridged  the  Tolume  in  question,  a  plan 
narer  to  be  commended  in  any  translation 
whateyer.  But  for  the  whole  work,  with 
this  exception,  we  faaye  only  praise.  It  is, 
we  belieye,  the  most  practical,  sensible  book 
and  the  one  most  easy  of  application  on  this 
iuliject  extant  in  any  language.  Let  all  in 
terested  remember  that  while  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  eyery  gymnasium  and  every  gym- 
nast, its  price  is  only  one  dollar. 

Etxs  and  Ears.  By  Hknrt  Ward  Bxech- 
XR.  Boston:  Tioknor  k  Fields.  1862. 
NewTorit:  G.  P.  Putnam.     1862. 

Thx  crisp,  careless  dozen  and  a  half  of 
liiMS  whidi  Mr.  Bkxchzr  snaps  at  his  readers 
bywayofprelkce  to  tins  colleotion  of  papers, 
fiDrm  the  best  reyiew  of  its  contents  which 
will  probably  be  written.    They  came  prin- 


cipally, as  he  informs  us,  from  the  New  York 
Ledger^  and  partially  from  the  Independent; 
were  consequently  written  very  much  for  the 
many,  and  very  little  for  the  student  of  elab- 
orate literature.  They  are  unstudied,  unpre- 
tentious— ^true  nugoe  venules,  'representing 
the  impressions  of  happy  homes,  or  the 
moods  and  musmgs  of  the  moment  *  *  frag- 
mentary and  careless  as  even  a  newspaper 
style  will  permit'  But,  beyond  this,  we 
may  assure  the  reader  that  these  *  scintillant 
trifles '  are  knocked  off  from  no  second-rate 
material  and  by  no  ai^ward  hand,  but  by 
one  firm  and  confident  in  hasty  and  trivial 
efforts  as  in  great  ones,  and  producmg  the 
great  even  in  the  little.  Many  of  these  essay- 
lets  have  a  peculiar  charm :  they  seem  to 
crave  expansion — ^we  wish  them  longer,  and 
are  as  little  pleased  to  find  a  fresh  title 
whipping  itself  in  before  our  eyes  as  children 
are  at  a  rapidly  managed  magic-lantern  show, 
when  the  impatient  exhibitor  presents  a  View 
in  Egypt  to  eyes  which  have  hardly  begun  to 
take  in  Solomon's  Temple.  We  like  them 
far  better  than  the  m^ority  of  the  more 
elaborate,  infinitely  conceited,  narrow- 
minded,  squeakingly-witty  essays  with  which 
the  country  has  been  of  late  visited  for  its 
sins  from  the  Country  Parson  and  his  disci- 
ples. 

Slavxrt  in  South  Carolina,  and  thr  Ex* 
Slaves;  or.  The  Port  Royal  Mission. 
By  Mrs.  A.  M.  French.  New  York :  Win- 
chell  M.  Frendi,  No.  6  Beekman  street. 
1862. 

No  one  can  write  a  book,  however  unpre- 
tentious, on  the  subject  of  sUvery,  and  fill  it 
with  plain /orcte,  without  making  a  startling 
volume.  Take  the  subject  up  on  the  grounds 
of  the  barest  humanity,  even  as  one  would 
the  welfare  of  animals ;  laying  aside  all '  Abo- 
lition *  or  anti-abolition  views  whatever,  and 
we  find  a  tremendous  abyss  of  abuses,  inex- 
cusable even  acoorcflng  to  the  principles  of 
the  most  raUd  pro-slavery  disciple.    Ftoair 
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nent  ftmong  the  facts  which  such  a  work  as 
the  present  presents,  is  the  proof  that  the 
blaclc,  whatever  his  degree  of  intelligence 
may  be,  is  fdi>andantl]r  capable,  under  enlight- 
ened discipline,  of  becoming  infinitely  more 
profitable  to  himself  and  to  the  world  than 
he  has  ever  yet  been.  From  the  tales  of  dis- 
tress, from  the  bewildering,  sorrowful  negro 
piety,  from  the  jargon  and  rags  and  tears  of 
poor  childish  contrabands,  as  simply  and  sadly 
set  forth  by  Mrs.  French,  making  every 
allowance,  and  penetrating  to  the  depth  of 
the  dark  problem,  we  still  realize  one  tremen- 
dous truth — that  Slavery,  as  a  principle  of 
government,  is  a  lie,  and  that  from  a  politico- 
economical  pomt  of  view  it  has  been  a  failure. 
It  is  a  yooiU  of  pinoer,  and  like  every  waste 
of  human  power  results  in  suffering. 

The  fifty-three  ch^ters  of  the  work  before 
ns  present  the  results  of  the  Port  Royal  Mis- 
sion, the  truths  gleaned  from  the  contrabands 
of  their  past  life,  great  additions  to  our  Nor- 
thern knowledge  of  the  practical  treatment 
of  slaves,  many  observations  on  these  facts, 
and  an  array  of  instances  to  prove  the  capa- 
city of  the  negro.  It  will  be  spoken  of  as 
an  Abolition  work,  and  such  it  is ;  but  we 
—who  look  beyond  and  above  Abolition,  and 
hold  the  higher  doctrines  of  Emancipation 
originally  set  forth  in  these  columns — to  the 
broad  interests  of  humanity,  and  of  the  benefit 
which  is  to  accrue  in  the  first  place  to  the 
white  raoe  from  free  labor — still  commend  it 
as  full  of  material  of  the  most  valuable  de- 
scription to  the  great  cause  of  progress. 

The  work  is  fairly  printed,  but,  we  regret 
to  add,  is  disfigured  by  a  mass  of  wretched 
woodcuts  of  the  worst  possible  design,  which 
look  as  if  they  had  been  gleaned  from  old 
Abolition  tracts,  and  which  we  trust  will  be 
omitted  from  the  next  editicm. 

Salomb,  the  Daughtkr  of  Herodias.  a 
Dramatic  Poem.  New  York:  Putnam, 
582  Broadway. 

When  we  criticize  ever  so  lightly  any  mod^ 
em  poetical  treatment  of  an  antique  subject,  we 
may  as  well  premise  that  we  do  so  as  some* 
thing  which  is  only  partially  true,  since  few 
writers  have  ever  so  perfectly  penetrated  any 
foreign  national  spirit  as  to  reproduce  it-— 
let  us  say,  like  a  translation.  Even  transla- 
tions from  the  €hreek  are  made  MiUonically, 
or  Pope-ishly,  or  Shakespearian-ally,  and 
seldom  with  that  racy  literalness  whidi  char- 


acterizes Cariyle^s  occasional  bits  of  Genuui 
poetic  version.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  preamt 
instance,  the  old  form  is  almost  unattainable, 
for  Hebrew  poetry  and  the  modes  of  speedi 
used  at  Herod^  court  are  too  little  known  in 
their  first  fresh  life  to  be  vividly  reproduced. 
Consequently  the  more  modem  forms  are  in- 
dispensable. But,  from  the  stand-point  of 
English  poetry,  Salome  is  a  production  of 
more  than  marked  ability — it  is  a  boktty 
conceived,  genially  executed,  oftentimes  a 
truly  superb  poem.  The  repentance  of  Sa- 
lome has  a  broad  lyrical  and  musical  sweep 
which  seems  like  an  opera  of  grand  paasionB 
when  the  trivial  associations  of  the  opera  aa» 
fbigotten.  In  the  concluding  scenes  we  Beem 
to  fed  the  inspiration  of  Goethe  and  at 
.fscHTLUS,  for  the  author  has  combined  with 
rare  tact  the  spirit  of  avoiging  fate  with  thiA 
of  atonement — the  Pagan  and  the  Christia&; 
and  if  the  language  be  here  and  ^re  tBeagm 
or  lack  concentrativeneas,  we  pardon  it  te 
consideration  of  the  high  idea  by  wtudi  plol^ 
incident,  and  character  are  swayed.  In  one 
scene,  however— the  dialc^e  between  Anto- 
nius  and  the  Jew—we  find  a  degree  of  1^ 
toric  troth,  a  reproduction  in  dramatio  fbra 
of  the  sublime  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
an  SBsthetic  color  which,  had  it  been  maiiw 
tained  throughout,  would  have  neatralisei 
our  introductory  remarks.  This  scene  ia  of 
itself  a  real  poem.  Herodias  is,  we  may  add, 
consistent,  and  bravely  accented  in  ererj 
thought  and  word ;  had  she,  however,  bean 
more  concise,  she  would  have  been  moi« 
consistent  to  her  earnestly  mal^^nant  nature. 
*But,  then,  Shakeq>eare  exaggerated  the 
monologue  I  * 

In  condttsion,  we  coomiend  Saloxb  eoi^ 
dially  to  all,  for  all  can  read  it  with  pleasure, 
and  many,  we  may  add,  with  profit  It  bo- 
longs  to  a  soundly  literary  school,  is  dia> 
figured  with  no  extravagances,  embodies 
much  real  beauty,  and  is  abore  all  a  poena 
of  promise  of  even  better  works  from  its 
author. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washinoton  Irtino. 
Vol.  2.  By  his  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Ibt 
TiNO.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Like  the  first  Tolnme,  this  admirable  aan* 
ond  leads  us  thraof^  one  of  the  nost  enter- 
taining of  tuUi  fnttti  wlikli  we  have  ever 
met  in  the  fomi  of  a  biogfaphy.  It  is  fort» 
Date  that  Irtieg — so  generally  imagined  ^ 
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'flioee  of  the  second  after-generation '  as  a 
quiet  recluse  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson — 
was  in  reality,  in  his  early  time  and  full  prime, 
a  trareler,  a  man  of  the  world,  somewhat  of 
a  diplomat,  and  one  who  knew  the  leading 
minds  of  Europe  and  of  his  own  country  in 
the  days  when  there  were  giants.  It  is 
really  pleasant  to  travel  in  these  pages  over 
the  grande  rottte  as  it  was  just  before  the  in- 
credible fiidHties  of  modem  transit  had  worn 
away  so  many  peculiarities — to  get  home- 
gUmpses  of  people  who  generally  turn  only 
a  formal  great-reputation  side  to  the  world— 
and  above  all,  to  read  Irving  as  he  was  and 
while  he  grew  to  greatness.  And  the  work 
ifl  well  done,  as  Irving  knew  it  would  be. 
We  congratulate  the  world  on  having  gained 
volumes  so  fully  deserving  place  by  the  side 
of  the  writings  of  their  subject. 

HSMOIRS  OF  THS  ReV.    NICHOLAS    HURRAT, 

D.D.  (Kirwan).  By  Samuel  Irenaus 
Prime.  New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers. 
1862. 

X  WELL  compiled  life  of  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, who  worked  long  and  faithfully  in  his 
calling,  leaving  marks  of  varied  ability,  and 
ftrove  in  all  things  great  and  small  to  attain 
his  ideal  of  duty.  Such  a  work,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  truth  toward  the  subject,  indulging 
neither  in  highflown  eulogy  nor  in  abstract 
essaying,  a^  we  find  this  to  be,  is  a  rarity, 
and  is  ncn?  the  less  excellent  because  simply 
written  and  unpretentious.  Its  author  is 
well  known  in  Uterature,  and  experience  has 
taught  him  how  to  write  a  biography  in  the 
right  way.  While  the  work  in  question  is 
of  course  possessed  of  more  peculiar  interest 
to  the  members  of  a  certain  sect,  it  should 
be  observed  that  it  is  of  a  kind  which  should 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  Christians,  and 
indeed  by  all  who  respect  earnestness,  phil- 
anthropy, and  sound  goodness. 

The  Poems  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam.     1862. 

We  have  often  wanted  this  book— the 
whole  collection  of  the  poems  of  our  Holmes 
in  one  volumo— and  welcome  it  as  a  most 
delightful  gift.  All  of  the  racy,  charming, 
naive  lays  of  his  younger  song-days  are 
here ;  and  it  is  the  highest  praise  we  can 
mwud  them  to  say  that  they  are  as  ohanning 
U  erer,  and  will  never  lose  their  beauty. 


Yet,  the  poet  is  too  modest  in  his  opening 
lay,  for  all  are  beautiful : 

'  And  some  might  say, '  Those  ruder  songs 

Had  freshness  which  the  new  have  lost ; 
To  spring  the  opening  leaf  belongs, 
The  chestnut  burs  await  the  frost' 

'  When  those  I  wrote  my  locks  were  brown; 

When  these  I  write — ah !  well-a-day ! 
The  autumn  thistle's  silvery  down 
Is  not  the  purple  bloom  of  May.' 

We  at  least  find  no  frost,  no  benumbing 
influence  manifested  anywhere.  We  love 
the  old  favorites  because  they  were  favorites 
of  old.  The  younger  reader,  who  has  only  of 
late  months  learned  the  *  Chambered  Nauti- 
lus,' *  The  Deacon's  Masterpiece,'  or  *  Parson 
Turrel's  Legacy,'  will,  thirty  years  hence,  re- 
call the  sweet  flavor  of  their  first  taste,  even 
as  we  recall  the  latter  years  of  the  blessed 
rosy  decade  of  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirties,  and,  with  them,  how  they  were  made 
leafy  and  odorant  and  golden  by  *  The  Katy- 
did Song'— by  *  The  Dilemma'— by  *  L'lman- 
uel ; '  or  how  they  were  be-merried  by  the 
*  Dorchester  Giant ' — *  The  Oysterman ' — the 
— but  the  book  hath  its  table  of  contents  I 

We  believe,  honestly  and  earnestly,  that 
the  blue  and  gold,  ^dor^zurci'  volume  before 
us  is  the  most  agreeable,  readable,  and  spir- 
ited book  of  poetry  ever  written  Jsy  an  Amer- 
ican— it  is  not  worth  while  to  sail  into  the 
cloudy  regions  of  antique  or  Old  World 
comparison — and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  select  anything  in  print  of  the  same  mar- 
ket value  which  would  be  so  acceptable  as  a 
gift  to  so  great  a  number  of  persons.  We 
trust,  by  the  way,  that  this  hint  will  not  be 
lost  on  all  gentlemen  or  ladies  who  play  at 
philopoena,  or  who  are  desirous  of  displaying 
refined  taste  at  no  great  expense  on  birth- 
day and  ChristjpQas  occasions.  And  we  would 
b^;  our  reader,  for  his  own  sake,  not  to  rely 
on  the  fact  that  he  has  read  many  of  these 
lyrics  in  bygone  years,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
providing  himself  with  the  new  edition.  We 
assure  him  that  he  can  have  no  idea  how 
mudi  better  and  fresher  and  fairer  they  all 
seem  in  company.  Something,  too,  should 
be  said  of  the  excellent  full-length,  admirably 
engraved  portrait  of  Dr.  Holmes,  pre-facing 
the  title— the  best  likeness  of  our  poet  ex- 
tant, and  one  which,  to  use  a  familiar  though 
somewhat  famished  phrase,  *  is  alone  well 
worth  the  price  of  the  volume.' 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHEBLAinX 

LOMDOK,  Kov.  %  IMS. 

Ht  Diab  Fbixio): 

I  have  read  Mr.  Eirke's  celebrated  anti- 
darery  book  called  Among  the  FineSy  and, 
80  far  as  published  in  the  Continental 
H ONTHLT,  his  MerchanCB  Story  on  the  same 
subject ;  bnt  I  have  changed  my  views  on 
this  question,  and  so  has  England.  AfiH- 
slavery  was  our  policy  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  produce  a  civil  war  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  now  we  adopt 
pro  slavery  views  to  make  sure  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  That  Union  was  growing 
too  strong,  and  with  its  success  the  Repub- 
lican principle  too  powerful.  We  are  acting 
in  self  defence^  to  save  the  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy of  England.  The  American  States 
were  once  our  colonies,  and  they  have  no 
right  to  destroy  us  by  restoring  the  Union. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  certain  we  should 
have  had  war  on  the  Trent  affiur,  but  Lord 
Lyons  was  outwitted  by  Lmcoln.  We  should 
have  had  the  war  then  as  we  intended,  and 
given  decisive  aid  to  the  South.  But  we 
are  aiding  them  now  to  equip  cruisers  to  de- 
stroy American  commerce,,  and  ftimishing 
them  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  They  have 
very  little  money  or  credit,  but  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  large  secret  service  Amd,  and  our 
capitalists  and  aristocracy  are  contributing 
quietly  and  liberally.  It  is  done  by  way  of 
insurancey  at  large  rates,  on  privateers  and 
oaigoes.  Confederate  bonds  are  deposited 
by  Mr.  Mason,  the  Mfaiister  of  the  South,  to 
cover  all  risks.  Some  time  since  I  converted 
all  my  U.  S.  stock  into  Confederate  bonds, 
which  I  shall  continue  to  hold,  and  have  in- 
vested £60,000  in  this  insurance  operation, 
which  may  pay  welL 

How  we  all  have  wished  that  Columbus 
had  never  discovered  America,  or  that  the 
continent  could  be  submerged ;  but  all  will 
be  made  right  by  the  success  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  Confederate  Minister,  as- 
sures me,  that  the  South  would  mudi  rather 


be  ruled  by  England  than  by  the  Noi^ ;  tlist 
the  South  are  ready  for  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy; that  slavery  and  aristocracy  are 
kindred  principles ;  and  that  the  elite  (like 
the  F.  F.  V.*s)  of  their  slaveholders,  would 
make  a  splendid  nobility.  It  is  his  opimoa 
that  the  South  must  have  a  State  religion 
and  proscribe  all  others.  Slavery  then,  he 
says,  would  be  their  comer  stone  in  (%urch 
and  State,  and  the  first  article  of  their  creed 
would  be — slavery  is  a  divine  insHlMtion. 
He  quoted  largely  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments — ^from  Moses  and  St  Paid,  to 
prove  the  divinity  of  slavery,  and  said  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been  mistrans- 
lated. His  argument  is  cogent  to  prove  ihat 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  should  favor 
slavery  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  down 
the  working  classes,  now  clamoring  in  Eng- 
land for  the  right  of  suffrage. 

This  doctrine  will  soon  be  broached  in 
Parliament,  and  finds  great  favor  in  Exeter 
hall,  where  a  statue  will  be  erected  in  honor 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  mem  who  saved  Eng- 
land by  destroying  America  ! 

If  my  friend  Mrs.  Harriet  Beccher  Stowe 
would  write  a  great  novel  in  favor  of  Slaveiy, 
we  would  make  her  a  Duchess ;  and  if  Mr. 
Kirke,  instead  of  such  stories  as  Among  the 
Pinesy  would  give  us  the  Bible  view  of 
Slavery,  find  reconcile  whipping  and  branding 
slaves  to  the  doctrine  *  do  unto  others,*  &c, 
he  should  be  made  an  Earl.  We  are  anxiously 
awaiting  in  England  the  grand  movement 
which  that  great  and  good  man  ex-President 
Buchanan  will  soon  make  in  favor  of  the 
South.  England  wishes  Peace  Commission- 
ers to  settle  this  question,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  be  one  of  them,  on  the  part  of  the-North, 
and  that  truly  honest  man.  Gov.  Floyd,  an- 
other, on  the  part  of  the  South — although 
my  own  choice  would  be  Wigfall ! 


SoKiTBiNO  must  be  done  to  prevent  Ifae 
free   acceptance   of  parole  by  our  troopiL 
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Thooflmdi  and  thouaands  'haTe  taken  the 
word '  and  thereby  incapacitated  thanselres 
from  taking  further  part  in  the  war.  Let 
the  press  and  the  people  awake  to  the  iniam  j 
which  a  ready  surrender  on  parole  conditions 
brings,  and  we  diall  soon  see  the  last  <^  it. 
Let  us  continue  b  j  oommending  to  all  who 
have  yielded  themselves  up,  save  in  dire 
need,  the  foUowiog 

SONG  OF  THE  SNEAK. 
*  Bett  fword,  cool  blusliea,  and  Pasolus— lire !  * 

8BAX6FXAB& 

I  saw  the  foe  advancing, 
Says  I,  *  Boys/  says  I, 

*  This  is  rather  ugly  daaciDg, 

Which  the  general  makes  us  try, 
Where  the  bayouets  are  glancing/ 
Says  I,  *  boys,'  says  L 

When  the  bolleta  got  to  droppings 
Says  I, « Boys,' says  I, 

*  I  wish  there  were  some  stopping 

These  blue  beetles  as  they  fly. 
And  which  set  a  fellow  hopping; ' 
Says  I,  *  boys,'  says  L 

And  I'd  scarcely  pulled  a  trigger. 

Says  I,  *  Boys,'  says  I, 
I  'aint  got  a  mite  of  vigor,' — 

So  I  skulked  aod  tried  to  fly, 
But  was  booted  by  a  nigger, 

And  back  I  had  to  shy. 

Then  the  Confed's  came  before  us ; 
Says  I,  *Boys,'  says  I, 

*  I  guess  they're  goin'  to  floor  us, 

Or  to  knock  us  high  and  dry ; ' 
When  they  all  sang  out  in  chorus— 
'  Yield  or  die !  yield  or  die ! 

*  If  you  yield,  we  will  parole  you.' 

Then  says  I,  « Boys,'  says  I, 
'  I  have  no  wish  to  control  you ; 

But,  unless  you  want  to  die, 
The  best  way  to  console  you, 
Is  to  go  parole,'  says  I ; 

'  When  we  won't  have  no  more  fighting,' 
Says  I,  *  boys,'  says  I, 

*  Yet,  in  our  pay  delighting, 

We  can  loaf  at  ease,  all  day. 
And  keep  clear  of  guns  afinghting 
All  a  feller's  nerves,'  says  I. 

Now  I  blow  and  blaster  bolder, 

And  at  borne, '  Boys,'  says  I, 
'  I  used  to  be  a  soldier, 

But  I  was  too  brave  to  fly. 

And  I'm,  therefore,  a  parol-der. 
Of  the  noblest  kind,'  says  I. 


BlaekwootT*  Maffodne^  for  September, 
treated  the  British  public  to  an  article  on 
Mr.  Jeftebson  Davis,  in  which  that  charac- 
ter is,  of  course,  exalted  to  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness.  Of  its  fairness  and  truthfulness, 
the  following  is  a  good  specimen : 

'  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
for  75,000  troops  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
TAU'wtM  the  torch  that  lit  up  the  South,  and 
rendered  subsequent  compromise  impossible.' 

Was  it  indeed!  when  there  is  no  fact  in 
history  so  directly  dear  and  plain  as  that  se* 
cession  was  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the 
South,  from  the  moment  that  the  possibility 
of  Lincoln's  election  was  coi^ectured.  We 
are  told  that  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
North  that  this  diabolical  rebellion  burst  oat  f 
It  is  always  the  North  that  is  to  blame,  now, 
with  John  Bull    But  we  have  more  of  it : 

'  Had  Mr.  Davis's  warning  voice  been  listened 
to  in  January,  we  believe  that  instead  of  pass- 
ing a  year  and  a  half  of  bloodshed,  enormous 
extravagance  and  dire  calamity,  we  should 
hare  found  that  the  seceding  States  would 
have  by  this  time  returned  to  the  shadow  of 
the  'Star-spangled  Banner; '  and  that  an  en- 
during peace  would  have  ere  now  been  made 
between  the  North  and  the  South.' 

All  our  fault,  of  course !  If  we  had  only 
let  them  alchie— let  them  go— they  would 
have  taken  a  frisky  turn  or  two,  and  then 
oome  sweetly  back  to  unity !  Our  Blaekvood 
writer  lacks  something.  He  wants  manhood, 
pluck,  spirit,  common  sense,  and  very  com- 
mon information.  He  is  deficient  in  enlarged 
views  of  humanity ;  he  cannot  comprehend 
a  tremendous  struggle  of  principles  involv- 
ing the  social  progress  of  thirty  millions,  half 
of  whose  men  at  least  are  much  more  intelli- 
gent and  larger  hearted  than  himselC  With 
narrow,  petty  Tory  instinct,  he  dings  to 
'  aristocracy '  in  whatever  form  it  occurs,  and 
instinctivdy  wars  on  the  masses.  The 
noblest  struggle  in  history — the  greatest  effort 
to  advance  labor  in  the  scale  of  social  dignity 
and  practical  value  is  all  as  naught  in  his 
eyes  and  in  those  of  his  dan ;  they  flippantly 
ignore  all  that  is  noble  in  this  noble  war, 
and  repeat,  after  Cabltle,  his  brutal,  beastly 
joke— that  America  has  long  been  the  dirti- 
est of  political  chimneys,  and  requires  a  good 
burning  out.  Take  care.  Master  Carltls, 
that  from  this  burning  no  sparks  are  wafted 
England-ward.     You,  too,  will  some   day 
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have  ft  ohimiie J  on  fire,  and  when  it  burns 
the  heat  will  be  felt  through  everj  briok  in 
Britain.         

YE  NEW  TOBKE  TOUNOB  LADTE 

Is  a  peculyar  Institution. 

Iff  there  had  a  been  no  suche  place  as  Paris, 
je  New  Yorke  Younge  Ladje  would  have 
ini^nted  itt. 

As  itt  is,  shee  is  thankfuU  thatt  shee  hatho 
been  sparyed  ye  trouble  of  having  that  towne 
builte.  For  itt  is  verie  usefull  to  hir;  send- 
ying  her  bonetes,  robes,  shoos,  bootees,  parar 
soletts,  skirtes,  pettycoates,  and  chemi— cal 
preparations— suche  as  Lubin  hys  violette 
and  vitivert;  Rimmel,  hys  bandoline;  Pi- 
YSK  hys  Nohiba  de  la  Mecque ;  Maugemst 
and  CoNDEATS,  their  saoon  imperiale  ;  Hon- 
PSLAS  hys  eau  de  toUeile,  wyth  othir  lyttle 
thlnges  too  numerouae  to  mentyon.  Boitin 
or  JouviN,  or  some  other  vtn,  hath  long  since 
hadd  hir  hande — in  plaster  of  Paris — ^from 
which  he  makyth  hur  gloves,  whych  are  smug- 
gled home  unto  hir — I  wyll  not  saye  howe. 
But  Ive  hearde  in  mye  tyme  of  a  state  dis- 
patch wyth  a  bigg  redd  scale,  whych  dyd 
containe  four  dozen  paire  of  number  sixe, 
ladyc^s  syze. 

Whau  thatt  shee  b  arayed  in  these  gaye 
doihynges  and  other  thynges  she  hathe  vera- 
mont  a  fyne  style  suche  as  yee  can  see  none 
fyner  not  in  ye  Rue  Hclder  ittself.  And  att 
ft  balle  shee  wereth  splendyd  jewels,  so  that 
oft-tymes  yee  wold  veralye  think  she  were  ye 
image  of  Notre  Dame  de  Loretto  wyth  all 
hir  braverye.  Wyth  suche  a  one  dyd  I  fall 
yn  love  at  a  hopp  at  Neweporte — yea,  even 
into  a  moulU  grannie  pauion  de  haulie  de- 
ffrSz^  and  wolde  gladlie  have  marryd  hir,  hadd 
shee  not  in  frennshe  said  *  Per  ma  fey^  beau 
iSftre,  I  wyll  gladlie  bee  engagyd  to  ye,  for 
itt  is  ye  &shion  to  bee  betrothed,  but  do  not 
talke  of  marryage,  since  I  woulde  not  have 
folks  thinke  I  am  of  age  to  marrye ! '  Ah, 
8ainte  Marye  I  butt  shee  was  a  bricke  t 

*  About  her  necke  a  flowyre  of  fresh  devise, 
Wyth  rubies  set  that  lusty  were  to  sene, 

And  she  in  gown  was  light  and  summer-wise, 
Shapen  full — the  colour  was  of  grene, 
With  aureat  sent  about  her  sides  clene, 

With  divers  stones,  precious  and  rich ; 

Thus  was  she  'rayed,  yet  saw  I  ne'er  her  lich/ 

Ye  New  Yorke  Younge  Ladye  hath  many 
fiiendes ;  ye  can  not  speake  of  any  one  in  soci- 


etye  who  is  not  deftre  nntoe  her,  or  of  «Bf 
notable  man  of  any  figui-e  who  hath  not  been 
introduced  to  her.  Shee  entertayneth  ins 
partye  seven  gentyll  men  at  ones — ^yea  ei^ 
or  nine  will  gathir  around  hir,  and  when  they 
goe  they  will  all  declare  that  they  have  had 
plentye  to  talk.  Shee  hath  a  whole  librarye 
of  photograph  albumes ;  yett  her  orye  is 

*  Give !  give  1  \  and,  lo  I  they  are  given ;  for  itt 
is  a  good  advertisement  to  bee  in  her  bookea, 
and  ye  younge  men  know  itt.  So  thatt  it  some* 
times  Cometh  to  pass,  that  when  one  askeCh 

*  Didd  ye  ever  meet  Mr.  So-and-soe  in  soci- 
etye  ?  *  ye  answer  wyll  be :  *  Yea — ^I  saw  him 
lately  in  Josephine  Hoopes  her  album.  So 
thatt  under  her  care  ye  Carte  de  Vynte  hath 
become  a  consolidatyng  force  of  goode  societie. 

Thys  younge  ladyc  is  nott  idle.  Evil  be- 
fall hym  who  callyth  her  a  mere  lylye  of  ye 
vallie.  For  shee  oftetymes  goeth  among  je 
poore;  yea,  teacheth  in  ragged  schooles; 
scoldeth  ye  bone-pickers*  children  in  German, 
and  ye  hand-organ  man  his  olyve-colored 
whelpes  in  Italyan;  seweth  for  ye  armye; 
vysiteth  the  starvynge  familye  of  which  ye 
home-misaionarye  hath  told  her ;  and  makyth 
up  a  class  for  ye  poore  little  Swiss  govemease 
oute  of  employe.  Sometymes  shee  marryetfa 
an  officer,  who  hathe  not  much  moneye,  and 
then  goeth  thro'  campe  life  with  merrye 
hearte ;  or  itt  may  be  thatt  shee  weddeth  a 
clergieman — for,  all  of  thys  have  I  known 
ye  Fifth  Avenue  belle  to  do;  and  I  veralye 
coulde  nott  see  that  shee  dyd  not  make  as 
goode  a  wyfe  as  anie  other  woman. 

Ye  New  Yorke  Younge  Ladye  seldom  seeth 
ye  gentlymen  save  by  gas-lighte.  For  it  is 
true  thatt  when  she  is  lazye  shee  getteth  not 
up  to  breakfast  so  earlye  as  her  Pa  and  her 
Brother;  or,  if  riiee  be  converted  to  ye 
health-doctrine,  she  hath  coffee  and  gooeth 
out  ryding  before  them,  and  theye  departe 
mean  whiles  to  their  offvces  or  stores,  whence 
they  returne  not  tyll  dynnere  in  ye  eveninge. 
At  noon  she  giveth — or  goeth  out  untoe — 
lunche  with  other  ladyes,  and  coUecteth  all 
ye  newes  of  ye  day,  and  displayeth  her 
fashion  abilities  and  feedeth  well;  whense 
itt  oometh  that  shee  eteth  verie  little  at 
hir  dynnere,  and  ye  strangere  who  is  wy- 
thin  her  gates,  and  knoweth  nott  of  ye  lun- 
cheone,  mervayleth  gretlye  at  her  riendere 
diet.  Butt  verylye  shee  hathe  oftetymes  a 
fyrstc-rate  tyme  at  limcheon,  and  no  mystake. 

In  wyntere  she  skateth  on  ye  Centrall 
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Ponde  ligfale  sptondidlie,  for  shee  iB/atie  of 
hir  nature,  albeit  shee  shuimeth  the  word  as 
being  what  je  jounge  menne  call  *  Bowerje.' 
Likewyse  shee  lideth  in  sleighs  nnto  Highe 
Bridge,  and  hath  a  partjcularlie  nyce  tjme 
wyth  hir  beau,  or  anie  other  man  who  is 
comme  ylfcnU,  On  Sundaye  momynges  itt 
is  a  fayre  si^ite  to  see  her  gobg  to  and  fro 
ehurofae  in  a  ehapeaude  Pttria  dela  demykre 
agonie^  bearyng  a  partudett  a  la  ripp  9Hap 
fiuUez-la  enccre  deboiU  style ;  and  whych  shee 
sayes  Is  like  a  komme  blcue^  because  it  is 
Used  Upp.  Sundaie  afternoon  yee  may  find 
her  in  ye  Sixteenth  or  Twentie-eighth  strete 
Catholic  churches,  lystening  to  ye  superbe 
music  and  wyshing  herselfe  an  angell.  For 
shee  is  verie  fonde  of  musicke  (especiallie 
Yocale  irom  a  handsome  Don  Juan  tenor-io), 
and  often  singeth  sweetlye  hirself ;  and, 
per  ma  /ey,  I  knowe  of  one  whose  Te  daro 
«n  haceio  d^amcre  is  Tory  killynge  indede. 

'  Wei  can  she  syng  and  lustely, 
None  half  80  well  and  semely, 
And  ooude  make  in  song  such  refraining, 
It  sate  her  wonder  well  to  singe ; 
Her  Yoicefull  dere  was  and  full  swete,  *  * 

Her  eyen  gay  and  glad  also— 
That  laug^den  aye  in  her  semblaunt. 
First  on  the  mouth  by  covenant — 
I  wote  no  lady  so  liking/ 

And  soe  shee  goeth  on  thro'  lyfe,  a  large- 
heartyd,  good-natured  soule — stylish  to  be- 
holde ;  jollie  to  talke  wyth ;  greatlye  abusyd 
by  ye  six-penny  novelists,  all  of  whom  are 
delyghted*  when  shee  oondescendes  to  smile 
on  them;  and  greatlye  admyred  in  Paris, 
where  shee  ofletimes  oyt-Frensheth  ye 
Frennsh  themselves.  As  for  mee,  I  doe 
avowe  that  I  adore  her,  for  as  muche  as  shee 
is  a  noble  bricke,  and,  as  Dan  Ltdoate 
sayth,  *  a  whole  teeme,  whyppe  and  alle,  wyth 
a  Dalmatian  coache-dog  under  ye  axle.'  And 
thatt  shee  may  go  itt  like  a  Gountesse  whyle 
shee  is  younge,  and  a  Duchesse  whenn  shee  is 
olde,  is  ye  hearte's  prayer  of— 

Olerke  Nicholas. 


Dobs  our  reader  know  Lorimo's  in  Boston? 
It  is  a  place  of  literary  meeting,  where  one 
sees  those  who  Aihenianize  it — poets,  philos- 
ophers, ministers,  but,  above  all,  the  pretty 
girls  who  read,  and  the  jeunesse  dorie  who 
don't— but  go  there  to  look  at  the  damsels 
who  do.  Why  don't  New  York  start  a  library 
•8  alluring  as  Lobikg's? 

voL.li.  48^ 


*  How  do  yoQ  get  books  from  LoRnfo'ft?  ♦ 
asked  a  stranger  lately  of  one  of  the  damsels 
in  question. 

*  By  Hiring,'  was  the  reply. 

It  iwM  a  *  goak,'  although  the  querist  didn't 
see  it 


IxxnroiB,  Auff, 
The  Continental  hath  many  correspond- 
ents— among  the  *welcomest' of  whom  we 
dass  the  one  who  q>eak8  as  followeth  from 
the  far  West.  We  have  many  a  good  friend 
and  hearty  b<m  eompagwm  in  that  same 
West: 

Dear  Continental  :  *  When  you  have  found 
a  day  to  be  idle,  be  idle  for  a  day  '—a  charming 
sayingfor  the  indolent,  which  Willis  prefixes 
to  one  of  his  earlier  poems,  crediting  it  to  a 
volume  of  Chinese  proverbs ;  yet,  despite  this, 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  as  to  its  origin,  for  I 
suspect  it  is  a  trick  of  the  trade  for  authors  to 
charge  all  absurdities  they  are  ashamed  to 
own,  and  all  fantastic  vagaries  they  are  too 
grave  to  acknowledge,  to  the  Celestials,  who, 
we  are  told,  go  to  battle  a  fan  in  one  hand  and 
an  umbrella  in  the  other  (a  very  sensible  way 
too,  with  an  occasional  mint  julip  this  warm 
weather) ;  but,  however  all  that  may  be,  I 
adopt  the  saying ;  and,  lazily  resting  my  head, 
propose,  pen  in  hand,  to  scratch  down  for  you 
a  chapter  of  anecdotes.  I  would  rather  sit 
neat  you,  0  Hbistbb  Karl,  this  sunny  day 
of  the  waning  June,  in  some  forest  nook ;  and 
when  you  had  grown  weary  of  talking  (not  I 
of  listening)  and  had  lit  your  old  time  meer- 
schaum, I  would  tell  you  the  stories,  and  you 
might  repeat  such  as  amused  you  to  your 
readers.  The  first  was  suggested  to  me  by 
your  Jacksonville  correspondent,  in  Uie  Just 
come  July  number. 

*  I,  too,  am  an  '  Athenian : ' '  and  my  stoiy 
of  a  citizen  of  that  be-colleged  town  is  most 
authentic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  S ,  former  prin- 
cipal of  the  '  mill,'  as  certain  profane  students 
were  wont  to  name  the  Seminary,  wherein 
(did  you  believe  the  exhibition  tickets)  our 
*  daughters'  were  ground  into  *  comer-stones' 
polished  after  the  *  similitude  of  a  palace,'  was 
a  man  of  unusually  modest  humility,  and 
somewhat  absent-minded. 

There  came  to  the  school,  at  commencement 
(no — hold  on! — a  young  student  with  three 
hairs  On  each  lip,  and  about  as  many  ideas  in 
his  brains,  has  told  me  that  was  not  the  word 
for  the  '  Anniversary  day '  of  a  female  school 
— 0  scion  of  the  male  school,  I  submit).  It 
was,  then,  the  '  anniversary  of  the  *  the  mill.' ' 
A  clergyman  firom  abroad,  of  superior  abilities, 
was  expected  to  address  the  graduating  daaa. 
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Row  upon  row  of  white-robed  maidens  smiled 
in  Ay  flirtation  upon  rows  of  admiring  eyes  in 
the  audience  below.  Qrave  school-trustees, 
ponderous-browed  lawjers,  the  united  clergy 
(the  aforesaid  Athens  boasts  some  fifteen 
churches),  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  profes- 
sors and  the  '  Prex '  of  the  college,  par  excel- 
lence (for  there  are  some  half  dozen  '  digs'  or 
dignitaries  so  named  in  the  town),  sat  in  a 
body  near  the  stage—'  invited  guests.*  Songs 
were  sung— the  fleeting  joys  of  earth,  the  de- 
lights of  study,  the  beauty  of  flowers,  the  ex- 
cellence of  wisdom,  and  kindred  themes  dis- 
coursed upon  by  low-roioed  essayists,  till  the 
Talediotory  came ;  but  with  Mr.  S ,  mean- 
while, all  went  twt  merry  as  a  marriage  bell : 
the  expected  orator  came  not,  and  was  sought 
for  in  Tain ;  the  valedictorian-ess  ceased ;  the 
parting  song  was  sung;  an  expectant  hum 
rose  from  the  audience ;  the  blue-ribboned  di- 
plomas waited  in  a  wreath  of  roses.  At  last, 
embarrassed  and  perplexed,  the  preceptor 
rose.  *  Young  ladies,'  he  began,  '  I  had  ex- 
pected to  see  here,'  and  his  glance  wandered 
over  the  picture-studded,  asparagus-wreathed 
hall,  till  it  rested  quietly  on  the  aforemen- 
tioned body  of  village  dignitaries— then  he 
continued :  '  I  expected  to-day  an  individual 
fnor€  competent  than  myself  to  address  to  you 
these  parting  words,  but  (with  a  last  anxious 
glance  at  the  Faculty)  that  individual  I  do  not 
now  behold.' 

Until  afterward  admonished  by  his  better 
half,  Mr.  S was  unconscious  of  his  arro- 
gance, and  of  the  cause  of  the  ill-concealed 
mirth  of  the  audience. 

Rather  verbose  that  anecdote ;  but,  pardon 
something  to  the  memories  of  olden  times. 

It  was  the  same  preceptor  who,  a  member 
of  the  graduating  class  having  made  all  her 
arrangements  beforehand,  announced,  after 
the  usual  distribution  of  prizes,  that  the  high- 
est ever  bestowed  on  a  similar  occasion  was 
now  to  be  awarded,  for  diligence  and  good  de- 
portment, to  Miss  H H ;  whereupon, 

in  the  fewest  words  possible,  he  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  gave  her— a  hus- 
band. Encouraging  to  the  juniors,  was  it  not  ? 

A  friend  of  mine,  questioning  the  other 
day  a  small  boy  as  to  his  home  playmates  and 
amusements,  asked  him  of  the  number  and 
age  of  the  children  of  a  neighbor,  at  whose 
house  there  was,  unknown  to  her,  a  bran  new 
baby.  *  Oh,*  answered  the  five  year  old,  with 
some  scorn, '  she  hasn't  got  but  two,  one  of 
'em's  'bout  as  big  as  me,  and  the  other— the 
other's  on'y  jest  begun.' 

A  wee  little  boy,  who  had  a  great  habit  of 
saying  he  was  frightened  at  everything,  was 
one  day  walking  with  me  in  the  garden,  and 
dung  to  me  suddenly,  saying,  *  Tse  frightened 


of  that  sing,'  and,  looking  down,  I  saw  a  etler- 
pillar  near  his  foot. 

'  Oh,  no,'  said  I,  reassuringly  and  somewhat 
reprovingly,  *  Georgie's  not  frightened  at  mdk 
a  little  thing/*  Five  minutes  after,  we  were 
sitting  on  the  doorateps,  and,  wearing  a  low- 
necked  dress,  I  felt  on  my  shoulder  some  stir- 
ring creature ;  it  was  a  caterpillar,  and,  with 
the  inevitable  privileged  feminine  screech  on 
such  occasions,  I  dashed  it  off;  then,  tomiog, 
I  met  the  usually  g^ve  gray  eyes  kindling 
with  mischievous  triumph:  '^un/y** fright- 
ened of  a  little  sing,'  says  Oeorgie,  with  tri- 
umphant emphasis  on  the  *  Aunty.' 

Another  little  rog^e,  a  black-eyed  '  possible 
president '  of  course,  when  between  two  and 
three  years,  was  opening  and  shutting  a  door, 
amusing  himself  as  he  watched  the  sunshine 
come  and  go  on  the  walls  of  the  sitting  room, 
streaming  through  the  lattice  of  a  porch  be- 
yond. Presently,  while  holding  the  door  open, 
a  cloud  floated  over  the  sun.  *  Aunty,  aunty,' 
cried  he,  as  surprised  as  be  was  earnest, '  some- 
body's shutting  door  up  in  the  sky.' 

I  was  amused,  not  long  ago,  at  a  passage  in 
the  letter  of  an  eldest  daughter,  eight  years  old, 
to  her  absent  father :  the  womanly  dignity  of 
her  station  and  the  child's  sense  of  justice  quite 
stifled  any  tendency  to  sympathetic  remarks. 
'Johnny,'  she  wrote,  *  has  not  been  very  bad, 
neither  can  I  say  he  has  been  very  good ;  he  ran 
away  from  nurse  twice,  and  onoe  from  mamma, 
who  of  course  did  with  him  a*  he  deserved.* 

A  correspondent  of  mine  in  the  army  (a 
whilom  contributor  of  yours,  by  the  way) 
writes  me  this : 

'After  the  Corinthian  'skedadle'  (thedemt- 
savans  (I  don't  mean  Napoleon's  in  figypt,  bnt 
the  provincial  editors— in  somtf  cases  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing)  having  proved  the 
word  to  be  Greek,  I  suppose  it  is  slang  no 
longer),  the  Tenth  Illinois  regiment  (Dick  Wol- 
cott,  you  know)  camped  a  few  miles  to  the 
northward,  near  the  woods ;  and  hasty  but 
shady  structures  were  soon  reared  in  front  of 
the  officers'  tents ;  but  one  morning  there  arose 
a  great  wind,  and  the  '  arboresque*  screens  be- 
came rapidly  as  non  eet  as  Jonah's  gourd.  A 
group  of  uniforms  stood  watching  the  flying 
branches.  '  Boys,'  said  Captain  M.,  gravely, 
as  somewhat  ruefolly  his  eye  follows  the  van- 
ishing shelter  of  his  own  door,  'that's  evi- 
dently a  left  bower.'  '  The  Captain,'  Mkib- 
8CHACM  adds,  'is  rapidly  convalescing.'  I 
fancy  this  enough  for  one  letter. 

Ikoo  days  later.'-' 
I  have  been  keeping  these  anecdotes  for  yon 
for  some  time,  and  should  have  sent  them  ear* 
lier;  now— it  seems  almost  cruel  to  lau^ 
since  the  dark  days  in  Virginia,  or  to  writs 
frivolous  nonsense.    Yet,  I  cannot  w(»k;  and 
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bdSwe  these  lines  reach  jonr  readers  (if  thej 
erer  do)  the  skj  will,  I  hope»  be  clear  again, 
and  the  regrets  I  am  tempted  to  utter  would  be 
as  out  of  tune  as  the  exultant  predictions  of  a 
week  ago  seem  now.  Far  away  to  the  horizon 
stretch  the  golden  fields  of  ripened  grain ;  the 
abundant  harvest  is  at  hand :  yet  a  little  while 
ago  we  heard  dismal  laments  of  blighting 
rains  and  hostile  insects ;  and  man  j  fi&ithless 
ones  ploughed  up  their  verdant  wheatfields  in 
despair.  May  the  harvest  of  a  nation's  victory 
come  thus,  teaching  the  incredulous  faith  in 
the  right — ^but,  ah !  the  lengthened  struggle  is 
what  I  dread,  not  the  end— that  cannot  fail  us. 
I  wrote  you  a  special,  all-to-yourself  letter, 
not  long  since,  which  I  hope  you  will  have  an- 
Bwered  before  this  comes  to  you.  With  a  thou- 
sand  kindly  wishes,    Ever  your*8— a.  w.  c. 

Tet  one  page  more.  Am  I  not  irrepressible  ? 
I  send  you  a  rhymed  fancy.  If  it  has  any  sig- 
nificance you  will,  I  know,  give  it  place;  if 
not,  not.    I  will  be  sincerely  acquiescent. 

A  BBIDAL. 

I  ride  along  the  lonely  sands. 

Where  once  we  rode  with  clasping  hands. 

The  wild  waves  sob  upon  the  beach, 
As  mournful  as  love's  parting  speech. 

Those  cruel  waves,  close-clasped  they  hold 
My  lost  love,  with  his  locks  of  gold. 

Here,  while  the  wind  blew  fh)m  the  south, 
He  kissed  me  with  his  tender  mouth. 

Oh,  sun  of  hope,  in  dark  eclipse ! 
Oh,  aching  heart,  and  unkissed  lips  I 

On,  on  I  ride,  faster,  in  vain, 
I  cannot  hush  the  cry  of  pain 

In  my  sick  soul.    But,  hark !  how  dear 
That  voice  of  voices  fills  my  ear! 

'  Why  waitest  thou  beside  the  sea? 
Canst  thou  not  die,  and  come  to  me  ? ' 

Soul-king,  I  come !    Alas !  my  need 
Was  great    Press  on,  my  faithful  steed. 

Deep,  deep  into  the  sea  I  ride : 
There  my  love's  hero  waits  his  bride. 

The  longing  billows  of  the  sea 
With  happy  welcome  smile  to  me. 

They  touch  my  foot,  they  reach  my  knee : 
Darling  I  they  draw  me  thus  to  thee. 

They  kiss  thy  picture  on  my  heart : 
Love  of  my  life !  no  more  we  part. 

The  rushing  waters  still  my  breath : 
Oh !  have  we  dared  to  fear  thee.  Death? 


1862,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
His  death  was  a  violent  one,  thongfa  he  fell 
not  upon  the  field  of  strife ;  for  many  of  the 
soldiers  of  our  country  have  never  been  en- 
rolled, never  promoted,  never  praised  for 
their  gallantry,  but,  far  away  from  the  tented 
field,  in  their  lonely  homes,  are  going  down 
to  their  graves  without  sound  of  drum  or 
salute  of  musket,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

And  this  brave  old  man  was  one  of  them. 
Residing  for  a  number  of  years  on  a  fimn 
with  his  son,  he  had  long  been  excused,  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  from  active 
service  on  the  farm,  and  even  from  the  nu- 
merous little  tasks  about  the  house  and  bam 
involved  in  the  care  of  the  family  and  the 
stock.  His  son  was  drafted,  and  now,  *  who 
shall  look  after  things  about  the  place?* 
*Go,'  said  the  brave  old  hero,  *and  serve 
your  country,  and  Fll  attend  to  matters  here.' 

He  set  about  the  work  in  good  heart,  and 
seemed  likely  to  succeed  admirably ;  but  one 
day,  while  pushing  some  hay  over  the  edge 
of  the  mow,  he  lost  his  balance,  plunged  for- 
ward, falling  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and,  striking  his  head  on  the  hard 
thr^hhig  floor,  was  so  stunned  as  to  be- 
come entirely  insensible.  A  member  of  the 
household  soon  after  entered  the  bam  and 
found  him  bleeding  and  helpless.  Medical 
aid  was  immediately  summoned,  but  he  sur- 
vived his  injuries  only  a  couple  of  hwirs,  and 
died  without  speaking  a  word.  When  this 
dreadful  war  shall  have  ended,  and  tall  white 
colunms  shall  spring  up  like  an  alabaster 
forest  all  over  the  hmd,  to  conunemorate  the 
glories  of  the  departed  brave,  let  one,  at 
least,  of  the  noble  shafts,  without  legend  or 
inscription,  stand  as  the  representative  of 
those  who  have  faUen  in  obscurity,  like  the 
soldiers  cut  ofif  in  the  forest,  unnoticed  and 
unknown. 


Ebenizir  Stibbs  died,  near  Lewisbnrg,  0., 
a  martyr  to  his  country's  cause,  October  14th, 


A  BucKiTE  correspondent  sends  us  the 
following,  which  is  too  good  to  keep : 

THE  DEACON  AND  HIS  SON. 

Some  years  agone,  old  Deacon  S kept 

a  comer  grocery  in  the  village  of  B— ^ — 
Deacon  S  had  a  son,  who  officiated  in 
said  grocery.  Deacon  S— —  professed  to  be 
very  pious — so  did  Deacon  S.'s  son. 

Whether  the  Deacon  and  his  son  were 
what  they  professed  to  be,  I  will  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  from  the  following  conversa- 
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tion,  wfaidi  took  place  between  them,  one 
Sttorday  night,  just  before  dosing  the  store : 

'Jsoob!* 

*Sir?» 

*Dit  yon  chaige  Kr.  T mit  te  ham?' 

» Yes,  father/ 

'Vell,soditL' 

A  pause. 

*JacobI» 

•Sirt' 

*  Yon  had  petter  chai^  him  again,  so  you 
won't  forget  hun.' 

*Yes,  father. 
Another  pause. 

*  Jacob  r 
*Sir?' 

^  Now  you  can  water  te  yinegar,  sand  te 
sugar,  and  dose  te  store,  un  den  we  Till  haf 
fkmily  worship,  un  go  ter  ped  !* 

*  Yes,  father.' 


*  Law  is,'  to  use  the  frequent  phrase  of  a 
Godiamite  contemporary,  *a  cu'ros  thing;' 
and  not  the  least  curious  phase  which  it  pres- 
ents is  the  difference  between  what  people 
say  before  juries  and  what  they  think;  as  is 
fully  illustrated  in  the  following,  by  Fbamk 
Hackitt: 

'Gracchus,'  as  the  town  called  hhn,  was 
a  broken-down  lawyer,  who,  as  he  got  old, 
had  proftituted  the  talents  of  his  early  days 
to  the  meanest  kind  of  pettifogging  and  ras- 
cality. Ererybody  did  their  best  to  keep 
out  of  his  dutches,  and  his  *•  make  up '  was 
seedy  enough ;  yet  he  managed  to  keep  in 
court  half  a  dozen  ^cranky  suits,'  in  which, 
to  be  sure,  he  figured  as  a  party  himself,  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  circumstances 
of  one  of  them,  which  hare  just  come  to  our 
memory,  are  perhaps  worth  jotting  down : 

For  some  quarters,  Gracchus  had  not  paid 
any  rent,  and  his  landlord  nuule  repeated  re- 
quests of  him  to  more  out  Eren  a  promise 
to  cancel  all  arrears  would  not  miJce  him 
stir.  A  writ  of  ejectment  would  have  de- 
lighted this  *  legal  spider;'  but  Mr.  R.  knew 
*when  he  was  well  off,'  and  refused  to  resort 
to  that.  *  My  dear  sir,  you  must  go,'  said 
he  one  day,  annoyed  at  the  fellow's  obstina- 
cy; *  I  hare  a  man  coming  in  right  away, 
who  will  pay  me  a  good  tenant's  rent,  and  I 
am  gohig  to  hare  the  office  repaired  for  hhn. 
80  just  make  up  your  mind  to  quit  this  after- 
noon.' 


As  Mr.  R.  turned  to  go  out,  he  eiamined 
the  window  nearest  him,  and  poked  his  cane 
through  the  decayed  sash  and  crumbling 
glass  in  two  or  three  places,  with  the  re- 
mark :  *  A  pretty  condition  this  for  a  busi- 
ness man's  office  to  be  in  I '  Nobody  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  evening  that  a  suit  had 
been  brought  against  Mr.  R.  for  damages  in 
trespass. 

Mr.  R.'s  counsel  told  him  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  go  to  trial  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  if  he  got  out  of  it  with 
a  small  sum  for  damages  and  no  further  an- 
noyance, he  would  be  lucky.  Gracchus  had 
secured  'Squire  Sweet  to  argue  the  case  to 
the  jury — probably  *on  shares.'  To  hear 
Sweet  *warm  up'  before  the  panel,  you 
would  have  sworn  that  the  *  palladium  of 
justice'  and  the  other  *  fixtures '  had  their 
salvation  staked  on  the  success  of  his  dient. 
And  if  there  was  anything  he  thou^t  him- 
self competent  to  *  operate  laigdy '  on,  it  was 
a  damage  suit  On  this  occasion,  the  vivid 
picture  he  drew  of  an  unwarrantable  intru- 
sion upon  this  aged  and  indefatigable  servant 
of  the  public,  the  ii\jury  inflicted  upon  his 
*  valuable  health,'  and  his  generous  conduct 
in  contenting  himself  with  the  paltry  sum  of 
eighty  dollars  by  way  of  damages,  was  to  be 
set  down  as  the  'Squire's  best  effort 

The  jury  went  out  just  as  the  court  was  on 
the  point  of  adjournment,  and  recdved  6r- 
ders  to  seal  up  tiieir  verdict  for  the  morning. 
Each  man  had  to  *  chalk '  what  in  his  judg- 
ment was  a  suffident  sum  for  damages. 
They  ranged  all  along  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three  or  four  dollars,  except  one  or  two 
individuals,  who  had  believed  the  whole  of 
the  phuntiff's  complaint,  and  went  in  for 
something  more  than  nominal  damages. 
One  in  particular,  who  always  swore  by 
Sweet,  aimed  so  high  that  the  average  came 
above  the  $13.88  that  was  necessary  to  carry 
costs. 

After  they  had  determined  upon  a  verdict, 
our  high-priced  friend,  with  one  or  two 
others,  went  around  to  the  hotd  to  retire  for 
the  night  As  they  >ent  in,  the  derk  of  the 
court  met  them  wi^  a  pack  of  cards  in  his 
hands,  with  which  a  party  had  just  finished 
playfaig  whist  'It  ^Kdn't  take  ns  half  so 
long  to  agree  on  that  case.  Sweet  and  the 
rest  of  us  marked  around  on  that  verdict, 
just  before  we  finished  the  last  game,  and 
we  made  it  out— two  dollars  and  twenty-five 
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eenla.*     *The  d yon  did,'  replied  <mr 

astonished  firiend.  *Whj,  bow  muoh  did 
^uire  Sweet  mark,  himself? '  *  Uncommon 
high.  He  said  he  thought  five  dollars  was 
about  the  fair  thing.*  ^/ttwdotf  art/' gasped 
the  juryman;  '  ^uire  Sweet  put  down  only 
jtot  dolUars,  when  he  went  and  told  the  jury 
that  eighty  dollars  wasn't  nothin'  to  it 
Look  a-here,  can't  I  go  back  and  change  that 
figure  of  mine,  afore  the  verdict  comes  in?' 

It  was  decided  pretty  unanimously  that — 
heeauldnX 


Our  readers  will  recall  the  author  of  the 
following  poem,  as  a  writer  who  has  more 
than  once  given  us  poems  indicating  much 
refkiement  of  taste,  based  on  sound  old  Eng- 
lish scholarship : 

NO  CE0S8,  NO  CEOWN. 

BT  HBXBT  DUMABS. 

No  mortal  yet  e'er  gained  the  golden  crown 
Who  did  not  in  his  search  the  cross  upbear: 
For  heaven  he  need  entertain  no  care 
Who  fears  to  sinfulness  the  Devil's  frown, 
And  lays,  if  once  espoused,  his  burden  down, 
Because  so  many  of  his  fellows  have  no 
burden  there. 

And  thus  it  is  so  many  are  awrong: 
'Tis  easier,  they  deem,  the  crown  to  gain 
With  limbs  at  will  and  shouldersj^  fh>m 
pain, 
Than  bearing  this  great  burden  still  along: 
Besides,  will  not  my  brothers  be  among 
The  crowned  ere  I,  unless  I  free  my  loins 
again? 

Oolnmbia  doth  seek  the  crown,— and,  sooth. 
No  nation  of  the  earth  deserves  it  more ; 
But,  ah  I  she  is  unwise  as  lands  before 
In  hoping  thus,  what  time  she  quits  the  Truth, 
And  showing  unto  enemies  more  ruth 
Than  even  God  doth  show  to  us,  weak  worid* 
lings  sore. 

When  once  against  the  heavens  men  rebelled. 
And  forced  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  deadly 

war, 
Did  not  He  spread  a  deluge  deep  and  fkr. 
Not  sweeping  them  alone,  but  all  they  held? 
When  they  His  awful  earnestness  beheld, 
Were  not  they  penitent,  though  vain,  as  bad 
sons  are? 

And  why  should  we  but  lighten  through  a  spell 
These  murderous  madmen  in  our  country 

here, 
Tbefar  orasiness  to  come  or  for  or  near 

Asew,  as  more  they  learn  of  prompting  hell? 


Kust  not  we  now  the  oausb  forever  queD, 
As  Hercules  did  one  time  slay  a  source  of 
fear? 

If  Truth  is  mighty,  'tis  not  so  alone ; 
There's  more  availability  in  Error ; 
That  end's  not  gained  that* s  gained  alone 
with  terror : 
The  way  of  Right  but  leadeth  to  the  crown ; 
Who  oonquer/>«y/(8o^y,  peace-seed  have  sown ; 
Reform's  remaining  ill  usurps  at  last  the 
furrow. 


A  COBRESPONDENT,  wfao  is  interested  in 
education  and  not  uninterested  in  humanity, 
sends  us  the  following  bona  fida  advertise- 
ment, q>edfying  the  qualifications  and  ac- 
complishments expected  from  the  lady 
teadiers  of  a  certain  Western  community : 

<  When  employing  a  lady  as  teacher  in  our 
Public  Schools,  we  desire,  in  addition  to  a 
thorough  education,  to  secure  the  following 
qualifications: 

'  1st  Ease  of  address,  modest  and  attractive 
personal  appearance,  and  habits  of  neatness 
and  order. 

'  2d.  A  uniformly  kind  and  generous  dispo- 
sition,  entire  self-control,  with  unyielding  per^ 
severance  and  energy. 

*  8d.  A  spirit  of  concession  and  ad^itability, 
that  will  enable  her  to  conform  to  the  general 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  and  to 
harmonize  her  plans  and  efforts  with  those  of 
the  other  teachers. 

'  4th.  A  moral  and  rdigious  character,  thai 
will  cause  her  to  feel  the  fhll  responsibUity  of 
her  position,  and  makeher  guard  with  a  watch* 
fhl  eye  the  habits  and  prineiplee  of  the  chil- 
dren under  her  charge. 

<  5th.  Such  dignity  of  person  and  manners 
as  will  secure  the  deference  of  pupils,  and  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  parents.  A  fireedom, 
both  from  giriish  frivolities,  and  old-maidish 
crabbedness  and  prudery. 

<  6th.  Correct  social  habits,  a  well  cultivated 
literary  taste,  and  a  mind  richly  stored  with 
general  information. 

*  Applicants  for  places  as  teachers  in  our 
Public  Schools  will  be  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  study,  or  others,  the  study  of 
which  would  furnish  an  equal  amount  of  men- 
tal discipline :  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Trigonometry,  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy, Geography,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Meteorology,  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, Geology,  Astronomy,  Orthography, 
Reading,  Penmanship,  English  Grammar, 
History,  Bookkeeping,  Political  Science^ 
Moral  Science,  Mental  Philosophy,   Logic, 
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Bhetorie,  EridaBoe  of  Ohriptiaoi^, 
of  Critioiim. 

*  Yonra,  Respectfollj, 


*  SapH  of  Pablic  Schools.' 
*  Where,  oh,  where  lasher  Tell  us,  if  you 
can,  what  worlds  or  what  far  r^ons  hold 
this  paragon  of  damsels. 

*  Where  bides  upon  this  earthi  j  ball 
A  maid  who  so  embraceth  all.' 


And  where  does  - 


^  *  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,'  find  these  Perfec- 
tions, or  Maids  of  Munster? 

It  must  be  a  weahhj  community  that, 
whidi  expects  to  hire  such  teachers.  And 
*  to  begin  with,'  thej  must  have  *  an  attracUve 
personal  ^>pearance.'  The  rogue  of  a  Super- 
intendent I 

*  Physiology ! '  Reader,  did  you  erer  fair- 
ly matter  CTen  a  text  book  on  the  subject — 
say,  John  Dalton's — and  acquire  with  it  the 
anatomical  knowledge  essential  to  a  merely 
superficial  comprehension  of  the  subject? 
Did  you  eyer  dissect  any,  and  attend  the 
usual  lectures?  The  Young  Lady  in  ques- 
tion must  hare  done  more  than  this. 

*  Political  Science!' 

*  Chemistry!'  That  is  rather  a  heavy  draft, 
too.  We  hare  been  closely  under  old  Leo- 
pold Gmklin  in  our  time,  and  worked  a  win- 
ter or  so  hard  at  the  test  glasses,  and  had 
dirers  courses  of  lectures  under  divers  emi- 
nent professors,  and  read  Liebio  and  Stock- 
BARDT  and  others  more  or  less— just  enough 
to  learn  that  to  honestly  teach  chemistry,  eren 
in  the  most  elementary  manner,  months  and 
years  of  additional  work  were  requiidte. 

*  Botany !'  Botany  is  rather  a  large-sized 
object  to  acquire— even  to  become  the  merest 
amateur,  A  year's  lectures  from  Dr.  Torret 
and  some  hard  work  oyer  Gray  and  Ds 
Oaxdolli  and  the  rest,  are  not  enough  eyen 
for  this.  It  was  but  yesterday  and  to  us  that 
a  gentleman  whose  special  pleasure  is  botany, 
who  has  deyoted  tiiousands  of  dollars  and 
years  to  the  pursuit,  ridiculed  the  suggestion 
that  he  was  qualified  to  teach  it 

*  Zoology,  Astronomy,  Rhetoric,  Meteor- 
ology, and — ^History ! ' 

Don't  be  ahirmed,  reader.  Very  possibly 
the  young  lady  in  question  will  not  be  too 
strictly  examined  in  all  these  branches — 
neither  will  she  be  required  to  impart  more 
than  the  mildest  possible  of  knowledge  to 
her  pupils.     Very  posably,  too,  die  will 


teach  Chemistry— think  of  it,  ye  brediren  of 
the  retoKI — without  experimenUH  For 
Just  such  atrocious  and  ridiculous  humbog 
have  we  known  to  be  passed  off  on  diildren, 
in  *  ve-ry  expensiye'  *  first-dass'  ladies'  8dK)ols 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York,  for  Instme- 
tion  in  Chemistry.  The  young  brains  were 
vexed  and  wearied  day  after  day  to  acquire 
by  vague  description  and  by  role  the  details 
of  an  almost  purdy  experimental  science. 

And,  *  a  mind  richly  stored  with  general 
information ! ' 

It  is  a  pity  that  magic  is  out  of  date. 
Something  might  be  done  for  our  Superin- 
tendent with  the  ghost  of  Hypatial 


Will  our  friends  and  readers  during  the 
approaching  book-buying  and  holiday  pre- 
senting times  be  so  kind  as  to  occasionally 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  *  Sunshine  dt 
Thought,'  by  Charles  Godfret  Leland, 
has  just  been  published?  As  the  work  in 
question,  while  publishing  in  a  serial  fonn, 
was  very  warmly  and  extensively  praised  by 
the  press,  and  as  high  literary  authority  haB 
declared  that  *  it  presents  many  bold  and  ori- 
ginal views,  very  deariy  set  forth,'  we  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  our  commendation  of  it  to 
tiie  public  will  not  seem  amiss. — Edmund 

KiREE. 

Our  lady  readers  wanting  a  constant  and 
most  commendable  companion  for  the  woriL- 
basket,  would  do  well  to  obtain  the  ddbtUy 
bound  Ladies''  Almanac  for  1868,  issued  by 
George  Coolidoe,  17  Washington  street, 
Boston,  and  sold  by  Henrt  Dexter,  New 
York.  It  is  an  almwnac ;  contains  %  blank 
memorandum  for  every  day  in  the  year,  re- 
cipes, music,  and  light  reading-^and  is  alto- 
gether an  excellent  subject  for  a  small  and 
tasteful  gift. 


A  LETTER  from  a  brave  and  jolly  friend  of 
ours,  now  i'  the  field,  says,  that  during  the 
Maryland  battles, 

*  We  bolted  dinner  almost  at  a  single  mouth- 
ful, with  shot  singing  around  us.  Jim  had  the 
knife  knocked  out  of  his  hand  by  a  bullet' 

The  Continental  does  not  wonder  that 
the  dinner  in  question  was  finished  in  one 
course.  Under  sudi  very  warlike  circum- 
stances, we  hardly  see  bow  it  could  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  usual  piaoe-meal  i 
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Tmw  she  arose  with  solemn  eyes, 
And,  moving  through  the  vocal  daric, 

Sat  down,  with  bitter,  ceaseless  sighs, 
The  river  tones  to  haric — 
Deep  in  the  forest  dark. 

Sick,  sick  she  was  of  life  and  light- 
She  longed  for  shadow  and  for  death ; 

And,  bj  the  river  in  the  night. 
Thus  to  her  thought  gave  breath— 
Her  hungry  wish  for  death : 

*  Shall  I  not  die,  beloved,  and  free 
Hy  weary,  hopeless,  breaking  heart? 

Shall  I  not  dare  death,  love,'  said  she, 
*  And  seek  thee  where  thou  art! 
Hfe  keeps  our  souls  apart  I ' 

'So  weak,  my  dariing,  couldst  thou  be?' 
A  far  voice  stirred  the  pulseless  air: 

'  Thus  vainly  wouldst  thou  seek  for  me — 
My  heaven  thou  couldst  not  share : 
Such  death  were  love's  despair ! ' 

Then  through  the  long,  Jone  night  she 
prayed; 

At  last,  '  How  weak  my  dream  I '  said  she. 
'  ril  meet  the  future  unafraid ; 

I  will  grow  worthy  thee — 

I  will  not  flinch,'  said  she. 

'  I  will  not  leave  both  souls  so  lone : 
Where  thou  art,  cowards  cannot  be; 

I  will  not  wrong  our  love,  mine  own: 
At  last  I  shall  win  thee. 
I  will  be' brave,'  said  she. 

Then  she  arose  with  patient  eyes, 
And,  turning,  faced  the  incoming  day. 

'  There,  love,  the  path  to  meet  thee  lies,' 
Said  she ;  *  I  went  astray. 
But  now  I  know  the  way.' 


The  following  pleasant  bit  of  gossip  is 
from  our  *  Down-East  correspondent :' 

As  I  sit  down  to  cover  a  few  slips  of  paper 
with  a  thought  or  two  (spreading  it  thin,  is 
it?)  for  the  readers  of  *  Old  Con.,'— 

By  the  way — a  delicious  phrase  that  same 
*  by  the  way,'  that  lets  a  man  turn  in  from 
the  dusty  road  a  brief  while  and  ei\joy  a 
'  rare  ripe '  or  a  juicy  *  south  side ' — ^you  ask 
me,  in  a  genial  note,  Mr.  Editor,  what  I  think 
of  *01d  Con'  as  the  *famUy  nickname.' 
Capital !  The  only  objection  in  the  world  that 
I  have  is,  that  it  reminds  me  of  *  Old  Conn,' 
the  policeman,  who  used  to  loom  up  around 
comers  with  his  big,  ugly  features,  to  the 
terror  of  the  small  boys,  when  I  was  *  of 
that  ilk.'     These   huge,  overgrowo,   slow 


hulks  almost  always  *pick  on'  the  boys ;  the 
real  hard  work  of  the  force  is  done  by  your 
small,  wiry  fellows,  who  step  around  lively, 
and  don't  stop  to  see  whether  a  man  is  *  big- 
ger nor  they.'  Old  Conn,  thon^,  was  a 
pretty  good-hearted  man  after  all,  despite 
unpopularity  among  the  juveniles ;  and  so  I 
say,  let  us  christen  the  youngster  *  Old  Con,' 
by  all  means— old  in  the  affections  of  a  host 
of  friends,  if  not  in  years. 

But  r€ven<m$  h  nous  motUon$^  as  the  scrib- 
blers say,  whose  mouton  we  dare  say  is  less 
often  ^  material '  than  we  coald  wish  it  were. 

As  I  set  about  penning  a  rambling  thought, 
then,  and — 

En  passant^  did  you  never  notice  how  a 
tendency  to  ramble  will  sometimes  almost 
completely  control  a  man?  A  candidate  for 
Congress,  for  instance,  comes  round  to  your 
town  to  talk  to  you  Mike  a  fa-ther' about 
what  ?  To  tell  you  that  he  has  made  all  his 
arrangements  to  go  to  Washington?  and 
could  go  just  as  well  as  not  if  you  would 
like  to  have  him  ?  and  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
wants  to  go  awfully?  No,  indeed;  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  poor  fellow  forgets  htm- 
Belf,  and  wanders  off  into  the  *  glorious  Con- 
stitution as  our  fathers  framed  it,'  and  tho 
*  eternal  principles,'  *  sacrifices'  that  one's 
constituency  require,  and  a  full  assortment 
of  such  phrase.  Just  as  some  of  the  speak- 
ers, at  the  *  war  meetings '  this  simmier,  get 
up  a  full  head  of  patriotic  steam,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  *  don't  remember' 
all  about  mentioning  that  they  are  going 
themselves.    Inclined  to  ramble ! 

But  this  wasn't  what  I  meant  to  observe 
at  the  outset  Let  us  change  the  subject,  as 
they  say  at  the  medical  college. 

What  I  was  about  to  remark  originally 
was — ^and  I  don't  know  as  it  is  original, 
either.  The  fact  is,  there  is  very  little  now- 
a-days  that  is  strictly  original — except  war- 
correspondence,  and  of  course  nobody  but 
old  maids  reads  that.  There  is  a  fellow  who 
writes  for  the  *  Daily ,'  and  signs  him- 
self *  Wabash.'  Wdl,  what  of  it?  Noth- 
ing ;  only  some  people  think  it  ought  to  be 
spelt,  *  War  bosh.' 

As  I  was  saying :  As  I  sit  down  to  cover  a 
few  slips — ^it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  already 
filled  out  one  slip  of  the  paper ;  and,  by  the  by, 
that  reminds  me  of  a  bright  thing  that  Ben 
2^1een,*  a  bachelor  friend  of  mine,  allowed 


*  Ben  aoleen  =  Beozoline. 
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himaelf  to  be  the  Cither  of^  the  other  day. 
Ben  likes  to  *  take  eomethmg/  and  about  a 
month  ago  he  took  the  'enrohnent*  An 
Iriflhrnan,  after  laying  claim  to  the  nsual  dis- 
ability— lameness   somewhere,  and  besides 

*  he  was  all  the  man  that  his  wife  Joanna 
had  to  work  for  the  family'— swore  that  all 
the  property  he  had  in  the  worid  was  a  big 
porker,  and  he  had  broken  out  and  run 
away  *  the  divU  knows  where,*  ^e  day  be- 
fore. '  Well,  Mike,'  said  Ben,  with  a  sym- 
pathizing tear,  *  youra  is  not  the  first  fortune 
that's  been  lost  in  this  country  by  a  mere 
slip  €f  the  pen,*    Whist  I  d'ye  hear  (Aa<  / 

The  Uiought  that  first  presented  Itself  was 
the  inquiry  whether  a  man — 

*  Not  that  man,  but  another  man,'  inter- 
rupted me  just  then  by  coming  into  the  office 
and  communicating  the  startling,  yet  not  en- 
tirely unexpected  intelligence  that  *  they  had 
begun  to  draft  here  in  P.'    'No,'  said  L 

*  Yes,'  said  he,  going  out  in  a  hurry ;  *  up  at 
the  brewery.' 

— ^Whether  a  man  ought  to  write  anything 
dse  than  a  love  letter,  in  the  frame  of  mind 
that  Voltaire  said  th4U  document  should  be 
composed  in :  *  Beginning  without  knowing 
what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  ending  with- 
out knowing  a  word  of  what  you  haye  said.' 

What  do  you  think  about  it?  I  think  so, 
decidedly.  Hibblis. 


Wi  have  heard  of  many  an  instance  where 
the  expression  was  not  that  exactly  of  the 
idea  that  was  intended ;  but  in  the  following 
*^e  idea,  the  expression,'  and  everything 
else,  are  about  as  thoroughly  mixed  up  as 
one  could  well  conceive.  We  were  ques- 
tioning a  young  lady  as  to  the  standing  of  a 
dergyman  in  the  town  where  she  lived. 
*  Oh,'  said  she,  *  he  is  too  popular  to  be  liked 
very  mtorA.'  Identical !  A  favorite,  we  are 
told,  *haa  no  friends;'  when  a  poor  fellow 

gets  to  be  popular  in  the  town  of  C y 

we  pity  him. 


Dick  Wolcott,  of  the  Tenth  Dlinois — 
which  has  seen  no  little  service  since  the 
war  began — ^hath  written  unto  us  a  letter, 
from  which  we  pick  out  the  following.  A 
great  gossip  is  this  same  Dickon  of  ours,  and 
a  rare  good  fellow : 

'  We  have  in  our  company  a  number  of 
Geimana— toive  and  ^  bully '  soldiers  all — 


who  know  better  how  to  handle  the  anns 
than  the  tongue  of  the  land  of  theh*  ad(q>- 
tion ;  and  their  staggers  at  the  language  fur- 
nish us  much  amusement.  I  know  that  they 
are  sensitive  on  the  sutyect,  and  ought  not 
to  be  laughed  at ;  but  as  they  probably  will 
not  see  this,  or  if  they  do,  will  have  forgotten 
the  circumstance,  I  offer  for  the  *  gossip' 
the  following  fair  specimen.  On  the  day  we 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  cqrtured  the  reb- 
els, who  had  adopted  the  dcedaddling  policy 
of  the  Fleet-Footed  Villain  Floyd,  we  were 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  three  times,  and 
three  times  ye  rebs  right-faced  and  ^mo- 
seyed.' The  last  time  it  was  just  at  dusk, 
and  we  were  standing  in  the  edge  of  an 
opening,  expecting  to  be  opened  upon  by 
artillery  from  the  other  side,  which  it  was 
too  dark  for  us  to  see  distinctly.  As  we 
were  not  fired  upon,  a  party  was  sent  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  and  returned  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  they  had  again  evacuated.  On 
learning  this,  one  of  our  fellows,  brief  in 
stature,  but  of  prodigious  red  beard,  splut- 
tered through  his  moustache:  *Der  tarn 
successionish  I  dey  left  vor  un-pcnrts  knatm  1 
Donner-wetter  1 1 ' 

Here  is  another  of  DiCK'd,  whidi  dates 
from  the  days  *  before  Corinth' — ^for  he  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  it  was  lieH  adirt  Co- 
rifUhum : 

*Let  me  tell  you  a  'goak'  that  General 
Pope  got  off  on  us,  and  which  we  take  as 
quite  a  compliment.  Our  colonel  command- 
ing brigade  asked  permission  to  take  two 
days'  rations,  as  we  were  going  out  to  *■  dean 
out'  a  rebel  force  that  was  in  a  swamp,  keq[>- 
ing  our  men  from  repairing  the  road  and 
building  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  artillery, 
and  he  didn't  know  how  long  we  would  have 
to  be  gone.  *  My  God !  Colond,'  said  Gen- 
eral Pope,  *when  you  take  one  day's  ra- 
tions, you  are  gone  four.  If  I  let  you  take 
two,  I  wouldn't  see  you  again  this  side  of 
Memphis.' 

We  are  indebted  to  a  brother  of  the  pren 
for  the  following  jotting  down : 

Our  magazine  contemporaries,  who  appear 
like  Neptune  among  the  Tritons,  i. «.,  with 
the  Sea  Sons,  are  sometimes  funnily  misoom- 
prdiended.  Thus,  the  pubUshers  of  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review  say  thai  a  bro- 
ther writes  to  them  oomplainmg  that  he  has 
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not  received  the  February,  March,  and  May 
Dombers  of  the  Review  I 

About  as  touching  was  the  complaint  of 
another  *  Constant  Reader/  who  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  a  shnilar  quadrennial,  complaining 
that,  although  it  was  a  quarter-ly  review,  the 
agent  made  him  pay  half  a  dollar  for  it ! 


Do  you,  excellent  and  all-remembering 
reader,  recall  an  article  in  our  August  num- 
ber entitled,  *  Friends  of  the  Future  *  ?  One 
of  those  *  friends  *  comes  afterward  in  these 
quaint  lines : 

QUISQUIS  ILLE  ESTl 

Winning,  witty,  wicked,  and  wise, 
Kje  nt  tait  quoi  about  thee  lies. 
Charming  the  cold,  cheering  the  sad, 
Giving  gaiety  to  the  glad ; 
Brilliant,  brave,  bewitchingly  bright, 
Playful,  pranksome,  proudly  polite ; 
Softly  sarcastic,  shyly  severe. 
Falsely  frank,  which  fascinates  fear! 
Not  handsome— no  hero  *  half  divine,' 
Features  not  faultless,  fair,  and  fine ; 
With  raven  locks,  0 1  *  Rufus  the  Red,' 
I  can't  in  conscience  cover  thy  head ! 
Nor  shall  I  stoop  to  falsehood  mean, 
And  swear  thine  eyes  are  not  sea-green ! 
Discard  deceit  in  thy  defence, 
Secure  in  wit — a  man  of  sense. 
So  gracefully  kind  in  look  and  tone, 
I  think  his  Uiougbts  are  all  my  own  I 
Ah !  false  as  fickle — well  I  know 
To  scorn  the  words  that  charm  me  so. 
Still  do  I  catch  the  golden  bait. 
Admiring— where  I  thought  to  hate  I 

*■  Bien-e'esl  gentily  «a  /*  as  Jullien  used  to 
say  at  the  concerts  of  his  own  performers. 
Still  do  we  opine  that  *  Rufus'  has  been  well 
hit  off,  and  should  be  grateful  for  his  place 
among  those  to  come. 


Yet  another  correspondent.  This  one  dis- 
courseth  of  the  little  ones: 

OLxirBAXS,  Wifli,  Sept.  16(A,  1809l 

Dear  Continental  :  We  rejoice,  most  of 
the  time,  in  a  house  pet,  a  human  puppet,  a 
domestic  toy,  in  the  shape  of  *Donnt.' 
Would  you  ever  believe  that  that  name  had 
been  originally  Charles,  and  passed,  by  the 
subtle  alchemy  of  nicknames,  to  its  present 
form? 

Doknt  lately  donned  for  the  first  time  hii 
first  suit  of  jacket  and  trousers. 

No  one  was  in  the  house  save  the  half- 


blind  nurse  who  put  them  on.  And  poor 
DoNNT  wished  so  much  to  be  admired  I  *  All 
dressed  up  and  nobody  to  see.' 

An  idea  struck  him.  He  *  paddled  off'  for 
the  hennery.  I  was  behind  the  bushes  and 
noted  him.  Walking  in  great  state  before  a 
party  of  hens,  he  cried  aloud : 

*  Look  at  me,  chickens  ! ' 

I  should  posably  have  forgotten  tlus  do- 
mestic legend,  but  that  it  was  recalled  yes- 
terday by  the  fact  that  our  Cousin  Joe  made 
a  good  application  of  it.  There  is  a  very 
well-educated  and  very  able  young  theologi- 
cal friend  of  ours,  whe  has  this  one  weakness 
— when  he  has  read  a  book,  or  taken  in  a 
new  idea  of  any  kind,  he  can  get  no  rest 
ontil  he  has  fully  reproduced  it  in  a  *  bold- 
£EU$e,  full-display,  double-lead '  sort  of  manner 
to  somebody  else.  Show  it  off  he  must,  and 
exhibit  himself  at  the  same  time.  His  last 
acquisition  was  a  mass  of  entomology — he 
having  had  by  some  means  access  to  a  copy 
of  *  Harris  on  Insects  Iiyurious  to  Vegeta- 
tion ;'  and  this  he  reproduced  liberally,  during 
an  entire  evening,  to  ha'f  a  dozen  undevel- 
oped intellects  of  tender  age.  How  the  words 
came  out — how  he  did  give  them  the  Latin ! 

'What  did  you  think  of  him?'  I  hiquired 
of  Joe. 

'  Look  at  me,  chickens  ! '  was  the  reply. 
I  saw  the  point — wonder  if  I  shan't  see  its 
^plication  frequently  ere  I  have  *  wound  up 
my  worsted,'  and  shovelled  up  the  mortal 
coal  of  this  life. 

There  are  a  great  many  men,  dear  Conti- 
nental, who  quite  unwittingly  are  ever  cry- 
ing aloud,  *•  Look  at  me,  chickens.'  After 
all,  'tis  only  the  old  fable  of  the  lion  cub- 
asinized.  Thine  ever. 

Chickens. 


Our  Chicago  friend,  J.  M.,  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  favor.  Chicago  is  a  warm 
friend  to  our  Magazine. 

Editor  or  Continental: 

Dear  <Sir,^Occa8ionally  a  *good  thing' 
comes  up  to  illustrate  this  wicked  rebellion, 
which  all  patriots  are  striving  to  put  down, 
in  our  once  happy  land.  When  the  news  of 
the  taking  of  New  Orleans  reached  our  city, 
a  friend,  meeting  on  the  street  another,  who, 
like  our  worthy  President,  is  fond  of  a  good 
story,  spake  as  follows : 

'  Wonder  what  Jeft  Davis  will  thbk  now  ?  ^ 
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*  It  r^ninds  me  of  a  little  story,*  was  the 
answer. 

*  Fire  away  then.* 

*When  Ethan  Allen  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  London,  a  party  of  wags,  who  had 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  who  were  pleased 
with  his  drolleries,  and  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  him  dinners  for  the  pleasure 
of  his  company,  discovered  in  him  a  marvel- 
lous great  fondness  for  pickles.  On  this 
platform  they  procured  some  East  India 
peppers — ^which  are  about  as  hot  as  live  hick- 
ory coals — and  placed  them  in  front  of  his 
seat  at  table,  in  as  tempting  a  position  as 
possible :  which  done,  they  sat  down  to  din- 
ner. While  the  first  course  was  being 
served,  Allen  could  not  restrain  his  love  for 
the  article ;  and  very  quietly  transferred  one 
of  them  from  the  plate  to  his  mouth,  giving 
it  a  quick  pressure  of  the  jaws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hastily  disposing  of  it ;  when,  lo  and 
behold !  instead  of  the  luscious  vegetable  he 
so  much  enjoyed,  he  found  he  had  taken  into 
his  capacious  mouth  something  about  as  hot 
and  burning  as  fire  itself.  To  relieve  his 
agony,  he  applied  hie  hand  to  his  mouth,  at 
the  same  time  using  his  napkin  to  remove 
the  tears  and  perspiration,  and  also  conceal 
the  contractions  of  his  face,  when,  hastily 
casting  a  glance  around  the  table,  he  at  once 
discovered  the  point  of  the  joke 'in  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  around  him.  Summoning 
all  his  coolness  for  the  instant,  he  very  de- 
liberately deposited  the  *  pesky*  thing  in 
his  hand,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  plate 
with  all  the  gravity  he  could  command,  re- 
marking at  the  same  time,  *  With  your  per- 
mission, gentlemen,  I  will  put^Ao^  d — d  thing 
back!* 

Whether  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  satellites 
would  not  like  to  perform  the  same  opera- 
tion with  their  pet  dogma.  Secession,  I  leave 
for  your  readers  to  decide ;  remarking  that, 
in  my  own  opinion,  they  would  sleep  better 
if  they  were  back  again,  as  in  1860.  Prisons 
and  halters  are  not  pleasant  to  reflect  on  and 
anticipate,  particularly  when  they  are  re- 
markably well  deserved,  as  they  are. 

Old  Ethan  Allen  !  Would  he  were  alive 
again  !  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  that  Ditndee  ! 
Well,  the  time  will  answer  its  own  needs, 
and  this  war  will  not  pass  by  without  its  man 
of  iron.  He  comethl  Who  is  he  to  be? 
Gboroi  McClellan,  you  have  it  in  you ! 


Put  on  steam,  and  win  us  the  great  Tictoiy 
of  all  time ! 

Should  any  man  ever  ooUeet  into  a  vol- 
mne  aU  the  stories  told  of  the  great  Americui 
showman,  we  trust  that  he  will  not  omit  the 
following : 

BAENUM^   PIGEOir. 

Barnum  sat  in  his  office.  It  was  a  warm 
summer  afternoon,  but  the  B  was  busy,  aa 
usual.  He  had  before  him  a  plan  for  exhib- 
iting the  great  Guyascutus  on  improved  prin- 
ciples, a  letter  from  a  man  who  owned  a 
wife  with  three  arms  (to  be  had  dieap),  and 
another  from  the  fortunate  proprietor  of  the 
great  Singing  Pig.     An  ofllbr  or  petition  from 

the  great  *ex*  J s  B n  to  lecture 

cheaply  had  been  considered  and  rejected. 

*  He*s  played  out !  *  was  the  brief  reflection 
of  Bamum.  As  he  said  this  the  door  opened, 
and  there  entered  a  manifest  German,  who 
bore  a  covered  cage. 

*  Vat  you  bedinks  of  dot  T  exclaimed  the 
Deutscher,  removing  the  doth. 

It  was  a  beautiful  bird ;  of  perfect  pigeon 
shape,  but  of  an  exquisite  golden  yellow 
lustre,  such  as  no  fowl  which  Mr.  Bamum 
had  ever  seen — ^and  his  ornithological  obser- 
vations had  not  been  limited — ever  wore. 

*  I  sells  her  dretful  cheap,*  remarked  the 
bearer,  *  verflucht  cheap.  I  gifs  him  to  you 
for  *pout  den  or  sieben  thaler.* 

*H*m — no— don*t  want  it,'  replied  Bar- 
num. 

*  Den  I  goes  down  mit  mine  brice  to  five 
thaler,  and  dere  I  stops.* 

*  No— got  birds  enough,*  said  Bamum. 
*  They  don*t  pay.  Now,  if  it  was  the  great 
Japanese  earthwoi-m,  a  yard  long — ^ 

*Goot  py.  I  sorry  you  no  pya  it  I 
dinks  I  colored  her  foost  rate.* 

*  Ha  !  —  what  ! —  how  I  *  cried  Bamum, 
deeply  interested;  *  artificially  colored! 
Good  !  /  mtist  have  that !  * 

The  German  smiled  a  heavy,  beery,  winky, 
Limburgy  smile,  with  both  eyes  shut  tightly. 

*  Yas,  I  golors  de  bichin  yellows  unt  creen 
and  plue  unt  all  sorts  golors.  Only  five 
thalers  der  piece.* 

*Do  you  think,*  said  Mr.  Bamum,  *that 
you  could  prepare  a  great  Patriotk;  National 
Lusus  Naturae,  recently  found  perching  on 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia— or  hold — 
that's  better — ^Mount  Vemon?  Could  you 
color  an  eagle,  with  red  stare  on  his  breast, 
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and  blue  and  white  stripes  nmnlng  down  his 
taU?* 

The  Dutchman  thought  he  could,  if  the 
ea^e^s  bill  were  tied,  and  his  claws  each 
stuck  into  a  cork. 

*  Well,  try  your  hand  at  it.  But  hold— go 
up  stairs  and  put  the  pigeon  into  the  Happy 
Family.' 

The  Dutchman  stumped  away.  In  about 
ten  minutes  Mr.  Feathers,  the  ornithologist 
of  the  Museum,  came  rushing  down,  in  a 
wild  state  of  fluttering  excitement 

*  Good  God,  Mr.  Bamum,  you're  not  go- 
ing to  put  that  bird  into  the  Happy  Family  I  * 

'  Why  not?'  inqmred  Mr.  Bamum,  serene- 
ly. 
*Why — ^it  is  the  greatest  curiosity  you 

own.  Heayens  I  a  yellow  pigeon !  Sir,  it 
is  an  anomaly — an  undiscoyered  rarity — a — 
ar— why,  sir,  it's  an  incredibiliti/  !  I  say,  to 
my  shame,  I  neyer  heard  of  it.  From  Aus- 
tralia, I  presume  ?  There  are  some  undiscoy- 
ered maryels  still  left  in  that  queer  coimtry.* 

*  No;"  it's  the  California  golden  pigeon.' 
(*  That  will  take  very  well,'  quoth  Bamum  to 
himself.) 

So  the  pigeon  went  up  to  the  Hi^py  Fam- 
ily, and  entered  cordially  into  the  innocent 
amusements  of  that  blessed  band.  He  sat  on 
the  cat's  head,  and  on  the  dog's  back,  and 
suffered  the  mice  to  nestle  under  his  wings, 
and  never  made  them  afraid.  As  for  the 
owl,  she  fairly  made  love  to  him. 

Time  rolled  on. 

There  came  to  New  York  *  a  great  old 
boy,'  in  the  person  of  California  Grizzly 
Bear  Adams.  *  Old  Adams'  he  liked  to  be 
called,  though  he  wasn't  very  aged.  He  was 
*  one  of  'em.' 

*  See  here,  Bamum,'  quoth  he  one  day,  in 
his  rough  voice ;  *  you've  got  a  bird  in  joxat 
show  which  I've  got  to  have.  It's  the  Cali- 
fomy  golden  pigin.  It's  a  sort  o'  mine  any- 
how— mine's  a  show  of  Califomy  critters, 
and  nothing  else.' 

*You  can't  have  that^  Adams,'  said  Mr. 
Bamum.  *  That's  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
the  known  world.    Nothing  like  it — ^unique.' 

•Sha— a— awl'  was  the  reply.  *  Stuff  I 
Don't  run  more  o'  that  con-tusive  stuff  on 
me.  Bare  I  /'  here  he  winked ;  *  wAy,  Fve 
Hen  them  yallar  pigeons^  three  and  four  hun- 
dred in  a  flock,  up  round  Los  Angeles  and 
Cabeza  del  Diablo,  and  them  places.  The 
miners  find  where  the  gold  is,  by  'em.' 


*  Why  didn't  you  bring  some  on  with  you  ? ' 
inquired  Bamum. 

*  Fact  was,  they  were  so  everlastin'  com- 
mon that  it  didn't  seem  to  me  they  were 
worth  bringin'.  Why,  you  can  git  a  dozen 
of 'em  any  day  in  'Frisco.' 

With  much  feigned  reluctance  Bamum 
yielded  his  pigeon  up  to  the  California  show, 
and  all  went  well — for  a  time. 

Perhaps  two  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  Old 
Adams  burst  into  the  office,  excited. 

'Bamum!'  he  cried,  'you  infamal  old 
humbug— that  California  golden  pigin  is  a 
damed  swindle  I    It's  painted ! ' 

*  Why,  how  you  talk  I '  replied  Bamum. 
*  Humbug,  indeed !  Haven't  you  seen  golden 
pigeons,  three  and  four  hundred  in  a  flock,  in 
Califomia?' 

*  It's  pamted  and  gilded,  I  tell  you  ! '  cried 
Adams.  '  The  color  is  all  coming  off  the 
edges  of  the  wings,  and  its  tail  is  'most  robbed 
white  I' 

*  The  idea  I '  replied  Bamum,  mildly,  but 
with  a  droll,  merry  light  in  his  eyes.  *  You 
know  you  can  send  out  to  the  San  Francisoo 
market  any  day  and  get  a  dozen ! ' 

That  is  the  legend  of  Ye  Golden  Pigeon. 
No — ^hold  on ;  it  is  told  in  the  Museum  that 
one  day  a  lady  charged  Mr.  Bamum  with 
having  had  his  Angel  Fish  artificially  colored. 

*  Indigo,'  she  remarked. 

But  the  golden  pigeon  captivated  her,  and 
she  implored  Mr.  B.  for  one  of  its  eggs.  He 
evaded  tlie  request  on  the  ground  that  the 
' sect'  to  which  the  pigeon  belonged  was  not 
of  the  egg-laying  kind. 

So  we  should  think.  Apropos  of  the  Angel 
Fish,  the  Continental  heard  a  lady  remark 
lately  that  they  were  well  named,  and  lovely 
enough  to  have  been  caught  in  the  ponds  of 
paradise.  'They  certainly  must  be  the 
kind,'  she  added,  '  which  they  fish  for  with 
golden  hooks.' 

'And  ah!  the  merry  summer-tide!'  as  a 
Minnisinger  and  many  another  singer  have 
sung.  As  we  write,  summer  is  losing  its 
last  traces  in  the  peach-time  of  September. 
BarUett  pears  are  dead  ripe — like  the  en- 
gagements formed  at  Newport  and  Saratoga 
— and  china-asters  and  tuberoses  tell  of  com- 
ing frosts.  WeU,  'tis  over — ^the  second  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  with  the  snows  of  year 
before  last 

'  Mais  ou  sent  les  neiges  d'antan  ? ' 
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and  we  may  continiie  the  aerrioe  by  siDginga 
LAMENT  FOR  SUMHEB. 

BT  J.  W.  LSSDa. 

Like  an  argosy  deep  laden 
With  the  wealth  of  Indian  sands, 

Sailing  down  a  summer  ocean 
To  the  far-off  Northern  lands,— 

Like  a  golden-visioned  story- 
Like  the  hectic's  bright  decay, 
Dying  in  the  painted  glory 
Of  the  autumn  sere  and  hoary, 
Fade  the  summer  days  away. 


tiiat  we  are  frightened^  while  Nortfaem 
doughfaces  grasp  at  them,  and  get  to  think- 
ing. Excellent  Inquirtr  !  tikis  ia  not  a  good 
time  to  set  people  to  thinlring  over  peace 
proposals  and  compromisee. 

Does  onr  friend  know,  by  the  way,  What 
sort  of  fowl  are  hatched  from  mares*  nests? 
They  are  eanards,  Don*t  let  there  be  too 
many  of  them  hatched  in  serious  times  like 


PiBSOits  who  insist  that  *  after  all,  the 
Rebels  are  slandered  as  to  waging  war&re  in 
a  barbarous  manner,*  will  do  well  to  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  following  from  the  Rich- 
mond DUpatch  of  September  24 : 

*  The  Yankees  are  about  to  send  their  army 
captured  at  Harper's  Ferry  against  the  Indians. 
Has  the  Government  no  means  of  retaliating 
for  such  a  breach  of  faith!'    , 

'  A  breach  of  faith ! '  So,  then,  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  latest  uprising  of  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  that  led  by  that  brutal  Fal- 
staff,  Albert  Pikk,  in  the  Southwest,  are 
all  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy?  For 
where  is  there  a  breach  of  faith  unless  the 
Indians  in  question  are  the  allies  of  our 
Southern  foes?  This  is,  we  presume,  a  part 
of  *  the  defensive  policy  of  exhausting  in  de- 
tail the  superior  numbers  of  the  invading 
North,*  which  has  been  proposed  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Confederate  policy— other 
items  of  which  consist  of  killing  prisoners 
by  neglect,  and  leaving  torpedoes  and  mines 
in  abandoned  villages.  We  commend  this 
admission  of  alliance  with  savages  to  the  spe- 
cial consideration  of  the  London  Times, 


Wb  observe  that  a  new  planet  has  been 
dlscorered  at  Bilk,  in  Germany.  Well,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  but  we  don't  like 
the  name  of  the  place  where  tiiey  found  it. 
A  Bilk  planet  is  extremely  suggestive  of  a 
Moon  hoax.  And,  talking  of  hoaxes,  has 
anybody  with  a  sharp  stick  been  as  yet  de- 
puted by  govenmient  to  look  after  the  man 
who  gets  up  proposals  of  peace  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  f  Ancient  friend  of  ours, 
such  yams  (unintentionally)  do  harm.  They 
are  reprinted  in  Dixie,  and  the  Dizians  say 


A  LADT  friend,  who  has  brothers  in  the 
war,  has  kindly  suggested  that,  m  these  days 
of  patriotism,  the  songs  of  the  Revolution 
should  have  more  than  usual  zest,  and  has 
kindly  copied  for  us  a  number,  from  which 
we  select  the  following : 

TO  THE  T.AnrRfl, 

[Pnbliabed  in  the  Boston  Nmn  Letter,  in  17S9.] 

Young  ladies  in  town,  and  those  who  live 
'round, 
Let  a  friend  at  this  season  advise  you. 
Since  money's  so  scarce,  and  times  growing 
worse, 
Strange  things  may  soon  hap  to  surprise 
you : 

First,  then,  throw  aside  your  top-knots  of 
pride, 
Wear  none  but  your  own  country  linen ; 
Of  economy  boast,  let  your  pride  be  the  most 
To  show  clothes  of  your  own  make  and  spin- 
ning; 

This  do  without  fear,  and  to  all  you'll  appear 
Fair,  charming,  true,  lovely  and  clever; 

Though  the  times  remain  darkish,  yonng  men 
may  be  sparkish, 
And  love  you  much  stronger  than  ever. 

Well  I  ikat  song  is  as  good  now  as  ever  it 
was ;  and  the  next  is  not  far  off  from  it : 

WAB  SONO.-ITW. 

Hark,  hark !  the  sound  of  war  is  heard. 

And  we  nAist  all  attend. 
Take  up  onr  arms,  and  go  with  speed, 

Our  country  to  defiand. 

Husbands  must  leave  their  loving  wires. 

And  sprightly  youths  attend, 
Leave  their  sweethearts  and  risk  thefr  lives. 

Their  country  to  defend. 

May  they  be  heroes  in  the  field. 

Have  heroes'  fame  in  store ; 
We  pray  the  Lord  to  be  their  shidd, 

Where  thundering  cannons  roar.     _  ^  ^ 
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